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vey  water  to  a mill  not  far  off.  Here  are 
three  fine  taverns  within  call  of  each  oth- 
er, and  very  good  provisions  for  travel- 
lers.” 

Now,  its  distinctive  character  is  that  of 
a suburban  place,  having  about  it  little 
of  the  feeling  of  a ‘‘well  compact”  old 
French  town,  and  so  ill  would  it  fit  with- 
in these  modern  surroundings  that  one 
can  not  imagine,  without  casting  them 
out  of  mind,  the  picturesque  procession 
of  Huguenots  going  of  a morning  through 
the  quiet  streets  to  Davenport's  Neck  to 
offer  up  their  morning  prayers.  It  was 
an  old  man,  as  tradition  hath  it,  who  was 
wont  to  go  there  daily,  “and  turning  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  where  he  supposed 
France  was  situated,  would  sing  one  of 
Marot's  hymns,  and  send  to  Heaven  his 
morning  devotions.  Others  joined  him 
in  these  pious  remembrances  of  their  God 
and  of  their  beloved  climes,  from  which 
they  had  been  so  cruelly  driven  by  the 
merciless  fires  of  persecution.”  And  now 
no  longer  are  these  things  to  be  seen  about 
the  little  town.  Though  the  spirit  of  de- 
votion may  still  have  an  abiding-place 
there,  it  has  no  such  outer  expression. 
Only  an  old  shingle-sided  house,  desecra- 
ted by  the  touch  of  “modem  improve- 
ments,” is  to  be  seen  here  and  there  to 
help  one’s  imagination  back  to  the  olden 
days  in  which  the  artist  hath  pleasure, 
and  much  goodly  matter  for  pictures,  to 
the  time  when  lager-l>eer  saloons  were 
unknown,  and  ungainly  modem  villas 
with  Mansard  roofs  had  not  possessed  the 
creative  faculties  of  architects,  or  marred 
the  quiet  harmony  of  the  fair  country 
round  about.  Neither  rest  nor  stirring 
life  was  there,  only  the  relentless  modem 
spirit  slowly  obliterating  the  finger-marks 
of  the  past.  Some  other  place  remoter 
from  the  great  city,  some  place  that  yet 
retained  a slight  expression  of  its  individ- 
uality, would  be  better  to  abide  in  for  a 
while.  So  we  drove  away  from  the  an- 
cient town  of  the  Huguenots,  out  from 
its  uncertain  atmosphere,  along  a dusty 
road  through  the  fair  country,  rich  with 
luxuriance  of  midsummer  greenery.  Now 
and  again  a half-ruined  house  comes  in 
sight  to  tell  of  other  days — houses  that 
had  been  palatial  residences  a hundred 
years  ago,  that  had  sheltered  soldiers  of 
the  Revolution,  and  about  which  linger 
sad  traditions  of  those  troubled  times  in 
which  Cow-boys  and  Skinners  had  their 
wicked  will  of  all  the  country  round. 


Still,  the  trees  are  green  as  they  could 
ever  have  been,  and  the  birds  sing  as 
blithely  as  they  could  have  sung  when 
only  their  notes  broke  the  stillness  of  a 
primeval  forest. 

Presently  the  broad  and  breezy  Sound 
comes  in  sight,  and  we  are  at  Rye  Beach 
— Rye  Beach,  with  its  pretentious  but  not 
beautiful  hotel,  filled  with  people  sum- 
mering there.  Years  ago,  long  before  the 
Revolution,  the  sturdy  farmers  tried  the 
speed  of  their  horses  here  along  the  sands, 
and  now  people  from  the  country  far  and 
near  come  of  a Saturday  to  bathe,  in  large 
and  gayly  decked  wagons  drawn  by  horses 
with  jingling  bells.  Sun -bronzed  and 
healthy-looking  folk  they  are,  who  have 
the  poised  and  settled  air  of  people  long 
rooted  to  the  soil — satisfied  with  them- 
selves and  sure  of  their  future.  The  wan- 
ing sun  casts  long  shadows  of  stately  elms 
across  the  meadows  as  we  drive  into  the 
old  town  of  Rye.  Here,  too,  are  modern 
houses,  and  old  ones  ‘‘improved”  by  the 
incongruous  touch  of  modem  hands,  and 
dilapidated  wooden  walks.  There  are  ho 
tels — two  hotels,  the  driver  says,  one  of 
which  he  thinks  may  be  “well  enough,” 
and  it  possibly  is,  but  “ well  enough”  has 
various  meanings  for  various  people,  and 
our  driver's  conception  of  the  present  ap- 
plication of  the  term  proves  not  to  be  our 
conception ; so  we  start  out,  after  refresh- 
ing ourselves  as  we  may,  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  to  look  for  a famous  farm- 
house of  which  we  know,  just  a mile  or 
so  up  the  road.  As  to  the  way  to  this 
place  we  receive  elaborate  directions  from 
our  host.  We  are  to  cross  a bridge,  “rise 
a holler,”  keep  right  along  until  we  reach 
various  roads  going  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left — roads  which  we  are  not  to  fol- 
low— until  we  come  to — somewhere  or  an- 
other, at  which  point  we  are  to  turn  to 
the  left.  Along  through  the  stillness  of 
the  shadowy  gloom  we  grope  our  way, 
seeing  in  the  mystery  with  which  night 
envelops  trees,  houses,  and  stretches  of 
meadow  strange  fantastic  forms  suggest- 
ive of  all  manner  of  things  other  than  the 
objects  themselves — a more  obvious  mys- 
tery than  nature  hath  to  the  commgn  eye 
in  the  full  light  of  day,  but  still  no  less 
infinitely  fathomless.  Vague  and  end- 
less as  the  shadowy  world  about  us  seems 
our  way,  as  we  walk  and  walk,  through 
strange  places,  along  winding  roads  that 
seem  to  lead  nowhere,  only  to  wander 
aimlessly  about.  Presently  a light  shines 
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no  fairy  creation  of  the  artist's-  far-reach- 
ing imagination*  ho  vision  of  dream-land, 
nor  fine  rhapsody  born  of  the  pulsing- 
waves  of  a great  master’s  music,  but  the 
inexhaustible  source  of  all  that  art  hath 
yet  expressed,  different  to  all  men,  but 
bearing  to  each  as  it  has  been  given  him 
to  see  and  feel,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, some  truth,  some  beauty.  To 
the  inspired  vision  it  teems  with  the  nntl- 


out  from  the  midst  of  what  seems  an  in 
terminable  grove  on  a hill  -top.  and  the 
softened  sound  of  music  greets  our  ears. 
It  seems  a wild,  impossible,  windy  place 
-a  far-away  place,  in  a land  where  peo- 
ple have  ceased  for  hundreds  of  years  to 
do  any  thing  but  placidly  enjoy  them- 

V'lveS. 

Tim  morning  sun  coming  up  over  the 
hills,  touching  with  shimmering  light  the 
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forest-tops  and  broad  meadows,  dispels 
the  vague  and  weird  impressions  of  the 
night  before  with  the  revelation  of  a fer- 
tile country  stretching  with  great  undula- 
tions away  to  the  Sound  * and  the  st  ir  and 
bustle  of  the  farmers'  early  preparation 
for  the  day  of  work  complete  the  disen- 
chantment, bringing  us  back  to  the  out- 
er world  again,  with  its  less  strange  but 
greater  beauty. 

Surely  it  is  a blessed  thing  to  those  who 
have  lived  long  in  cities,  however  far  re- 
moved their  lives  have  been  from  the  busy 
marts  o f trade,  to  feel  again  the  great  re- 
posefulness  of  nature,  to  see  the  first  blush 
of  morning  steal  thus  through  tremulous, 
dew  laden  leaves  of  trees,  and  touch  with 
glancing  light  the  fresh  green  of  mead- 
* -v-  To  bear  the  wild  free  notes  of  un- 
caged birds  brings  new  life  to  one's  spirit, 
and  a responsive  song  too  full  for  utter- 
ance by  other  than  these  voices  of  nature's 
own  sweet  melodists.  And  this  is  real  : 


libidinous  and  infinite  beauties  of  a world 
beyond  a world,  and  unfolds  the  myste- 
ries of  things  unseen  of  men.  Not  long 
may  we  dwell  in  these  the  real  but  re 
motor  regions  of  nature  ; a few  idyllic  mo- 
ments, ami  we  are  back  again  in  the  phys- 
ical life,  having  interests  and  feelings  in 
common  with  yon  sturdy  laborer  who 
drives  his  team  afield  to  cultivate  the 
“pickle  patch."  He  sees  possibly,  in  all 
this  mighty  show  of  earth  and  sky  and 
sun,  ground  to  yield,  trees  to  bring  forth 
fruit,  and  sun  to  ripen  it:  nature  to  him 
has  but  these  miter  functions,  beyond 
which  speculation  may  not  go 

Still.  William,  who  murders  the  chick- 
ens for  dinner,  is  mightily  pleased  with 
the  sketch  which  will  forever  after  to  him 
invest  that  useful  occupation  with  an  in- 
terest beyond  any  thing  he  could  before 
have  thought  it  to  have.  So  is  it  with  all 
men  i they  need  these  parallels  of  nature 
as  helps  and  as  unconscious  expressions 
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plainly  enough  upon  their  calm;  repose- 
ful faces.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the 
term  '‘muting  (Quakers, *’  which  was  ap- 
plied to  them  by  4 Rev.  Mr.  Avery,  of  the 
Church  of  England,  who  flourished  in 
Rye  before  and  during  a part  of  the  Rev- 
olution, could  have  been  justly  applied. 
We  suspect,  if  these  people  were  given 
over  to  any  maimer  of  violence,  it  was 
caused  by  the  persecutions  they  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  reverend  gentleman 
aforesaid  ami  others  of  his  kind,  rather 
than  through  any  inherent  quality  of  their 
gentle  faith.  It  is  '‘quarterly  meeting-’ 
time,  and  the  Friends  come  from  far  and 
near  to  their  old  *'  meeting  - house'1  in 
Harrison.  Tt  is  a square  frame  building, 
weather-boarded  and  newly  painted.  One 


see  at  once  the  value  of  the  dress,  its 
breadth  and  simplicity;  and  certainly 
there  is,  in  the  more  distinctively  literary 
sense,  a wonderful  charm  about  these  peo- 
ple—the  charm  q,f  utter  simplicity  of  char- 
acter, They  seem  not  to  bother  them- 
selves concerning  the;  past  or  future  ; they 
live,  indeed,  in  the  present,  knowing  lit- 
tle of  local  traditions,  in  which  one  would 
suppose  so  old  a neighborhood  would  he 
rich— which  it  is,  indeed;  hut  these  tradi- 
tions have  been  preserved  by  others  than 
the  practical  Friends,  and  are  to  be  gath- 
ered elsewhere  than  in  the  immediate 
neigh Intrhood  of  Harrison.  In  almost 
any  other  place,  or  amongst  people  of  an- 
other faith,  one  would  find  lingering  about 
every  old  landmark  some  of  the  traditions 


would  not  suppose  it  had  a history,  it 
looks  so  new  and  commonplace;  hut  it 
was  a hospital  during  the  Revolution, 
No  matter  about  the  “meeting-house,^ 
the  Friends  themselves  have  enough  of 
picturesqueness.  The  drab  dress  worn 
by  the  older  women  is  certainly  exceed- 
ingly fine  in  effect;  and  when  the  youn- 
ger ladies  adhere  to  this  simple  costume 
of  their  people,  it  adds  greatly  to  the  quiet 
charm  of  their  beauty.  A painter  would 


and  superstitions  which  lend  so  much  of 
piet uniqueness,  and  express  so  well  the 
individuality  of  a community. 

I know  not  why  it  is  that  there  should 
be  any  physical  difference  I>etween  a Sun- 
day apd  a week-day,  or  that  there  really  is. 
Whether  it  be  from  men*  dissociation  or 
another  cause,  the  sun  did  seem  to  shine 
that  Sabbath  morn  with  a more  benign 
and  chastened  ray  than  is  its  wont,  and 
bathed  the  ruined  cider  mill  and  every 
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.o**k  jwfc  of  UH&fi  ■ one 

- ker- 

iS^v  " .Tins  \VHv4n>i^?  ••r  Mr. 
h ivo  lUnVid'  havl  IvHth 
vOiy,;vn*o*i  .4  iji  t In ;»^e'  4wy$  <>j6m- 
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the  jK>st  was  carried  by  a merely 
g*r  proyhh?d  With  u spare  horse,  a hhriin. 
ami  j.a>o4  portp>attt}e&  and  the  <dily 


thing  n?x>r'd  in  a restful  rulrin  Even  the 
h\oii  >>f  t)ee^v  as  on  dazy  win  ^ l hey  limv 
from  flower  h>  seemed  softer  ami 

slower  ,i ban  osu«l„  and  the  chi^insr  birds 

Iji  .loVer  A day  of  rest,  m* 

deed  $ and  lb  lie  rinder  the  shade  of  t he 
guuHed  old  applet  we , listen  i fig  to  The  soft 
yfcfmls  hidvd’ hgygrhUy ; through  ■; < 
iWid  watelo  tig  the  sun  nod  shadow  shift: 
over  the  face  oflhe  old  building,  was  a 
plea^hr^  imying  ih  it  an  element  other 
f htfn  jpi.'mkftfc-  ju^m  senmpywtf1#.  let 
hope.  It  Was  hot  Wf>rk  I bp:  a rtist  did  in 
f*;itr  hmii  ib M idUe. hit  of  •SriodiiV'g  holy 
calm  Im  go  .dong  Vnii  'his . roure  earthy 
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the*  great  lumbering  conch,  with  {muting 
horses  and  sorely  jolted  passengers,  would 
bring  up  about  Mnis«*t  at  Penlield's  Hotel, 
and  when  the  oliief  exciting  event  of  ev- 
ery evening  throughout  the  village  would 
be  the  approach  arid  arrival  of  the  east- 
ern and  western  stages.  For  it  was  at 
Pen  field’s  t hat  these  vehicles — one  bound 
for  Boston  and  the  other  for  New  York — 
would  usually  meet  and  deposit  their 
loads  of  travellers  to  remain  over  night/* 
The  * ‘ Tray  ne  Band"  of  Rye.  as  described 
1667.  when  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Jo- 
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ing  horse  neck,  six  miles  distant  from  Rye, 
the  road  through  which  is  hilly  and  im- 
mensely stony,  and  trying  to  wheels  and 
carriages,  we  breakfasted  at  Stamford, 
which  is  six  mites  further,  at  one  Webb's 
—a  tolerable  good  house,  but  nut  equal 
in  apjx^aranee  and  reality  to  Mrs.  Havi- 
iand‘$/* 

’ Half  acerltury  ago/’  writes  Dr.  Baird, 
‘’the  old  square  house  on  the  post-road  at 
Rye  was  the  centre  of  life  and  intelligence 
for  the  whole  neighborhood ; such  it  had 
been  for  at  least  as  many  years.  Old  in- 
habitants still  speak  of  the  time  when 


sepli  Norton,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  as  it  certainly  wits  the  most 
picturesque,  feature  of  the  time  of  which 
we  have  record.  This  small  community 
in  the  midst  of  a wilderness  inhabited  by 
savages,  with  no  settlement  of  white  men 
nearer  than  Greenwich,  had  to  look  well 
to  its  means  of  defense,  and  the  “Trayne 
Baud”  is  described  as  consisting  of  all  male 
]K*rsons  I tween  the  ages  of  sixteen  and 
sixty  years.  “ The  men  were  armed  with 
pikes,  muskets,  and  swords.  The  muskets 
had  matchlocks  or  firelocks,  and  to  each 
there  was  a pair  of  * bandoleers/  or  pouch* 


ing  at  the  public  cost  to  lie  of  respectable 
antiquity.  After  Dr.  Havilands  death 
lux  widow  kept  the  house,  and  ii  is  men 
tiotied  in  the  following  very  compliment- 
ary way  by  General  Washington  in  his 
diary  : 

“ Thursday,  October  15.  1789,—  After 
dinner  through  frequent  light  showers  we 
proceeded  to  the  Tavern  of  a Mrs.  Huvi- 
land  at  Rye,  who  keeps  a very  neat  and 
decent  Inn. 

**  Friday,  16. — About  seven  o’clock  we 
left  the  widow  Havilands,  and  after  pass- 
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itibfe  by  Vuwiyek.  ahtf-  fes*-  n:mm?Or^l. 
Th*?  wife  of  the  t^ty a 
B&yarfi,  daughter- .of  a learned  arid  d|#U  ri 
yuish<  d JTugVmnnh  ami  iv  is  through  Ihj* 

family,  vviueh  Mrs.  V aiili^n^ke?*  i.ii* 
tiiwahei*  that  th e;  jcoit  rai ts  have  been  pm- 

SW«j from  1 1 k<  bawls,  of  the*  ' ivslimV’ 

as  well  as  from  all  nthur  «jiU 


nn^4nw  hauls.  In  th e spae i ou*  rt m ns ion 
whiuh  jwtfi it-  mpjai^v' 

the  ahl  htu*«c,  then-  ;m* huiny t It  mgs  lo 
carry  nne,  ha^k  U>  tVlahial  The. 

«^be-  ce  worn  b^’te-  first  Jws- 

urr-.  m^jyh-  »>(  salin  ami  ' faired  Villi  rich 
«ainum^d*m*i  nf  IJk.  jtelfeif ^ the^vrlyhini^K 
before  -tjhfe miiu^nee  cm- 
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through  i)iv  ruunw  M lady  ?a?  ^v 
eai&bteS  to  la y bofrhkv  *>ur  renders  the  oidy 
v r !!  .iuda  iitituifft)  povtraU  there  is  of  the 
last  i*wmicir;a  Thes^ 

j)(>et*’ult^  am  # ml  subtle  exnrn^U>« 

*f  vUiiviH'u intention 

Ahmvsl  everv.  ueigbbui-huml,  perhaps, 
lute  \v*.  *&lwt  iiilinbUautis  Mtiv. 

one  mjitafkHbU'  for  «,  kin  »wl nigv  uf  local 
traditions,  md  Rye  cemntly  1ms  a most 
ox»‘ej>ti4>nal'eits>.en  of'  thysknul  ivi:  the  l^r- 

iarlv  known . \fw  misoh.s  which  he  him 
sell  wf II  *xpUmy  • Jimi'try  Abe-."'  '-This 
a w^rit  • # liizftis  • .fte*Afc*V#b  hft$py  u.s 

when  potmng  forth  his  most  Jaipur  kaJMc- 

Jkmnvledgo  of  tHni^i^rta  i iVia- 

RyV-'hrut'  imhmb  ■ Jcmfivl  ■ 

■ .;  wh fch  1 a ii'i  ?ni re  the  reader  will  p&l 

wHh  <e  for Arivh)^  just  as  it  was 
rbhdyvt  by  the  g*  m i H tfen  nfo/wahL 


i>h?«i  a *er»se  of  republican  sunplWMy  A 
por-tcwt  of  the  Chief  .lust i- •■»•  the  ifiua  pro- 
duction of  Gilbert  Stuart  Aud  that  stoWly 
ii}&  paiiYUsr  Truinhull:, 

.is  of  < r«  re  vest  in  a purely  ar 

iistir  as  >t  -jjji.  brie  of  tiair- 

•m^hle  paintefl  host  y>f  all  the  >e-;uis 
of  i,for<  wrlMrsi  kbbVliMl^ 

It  in  lint,  imv%evey;  at  air<^rnpat^hie  iii 
thiai  r<*4*e<‘t  ui  a thriee*<piarter  length 
au  ol*l  lat!y  - a \Auj  Oort — ]kai n t (h!  i i \ 
lh>n;uu!  in  1^25,  a work  whirh.  while  it.^ 
aatJufT  is  urtknrovn,  tsi  stijl  *>f  abui^ibST 
quality,  and  well  worth  going  a loti#  way 
lo  ^e.  There  am  hva  jvirteuts  in  thb 
country  lunist?  of  Mrs/  V art  R<arsw}ayr  on 
Maniir^big  IslaruL  Tl^y  lire 
Petnr  hl^  wife 

Vaiulyek,  ami  Imre  ;h%v#  :0a- 

ifrurs'tL  They  svm  iVioro  vYgorb-W  hi  * sarr 
iH‘.ten«aIli>n  f Uan  thatiy  bf  t W lafeb  |kr r : 
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• NTifcKMHi  1*1?  A.  \ 


“ Yps*  ho  was  a sort  4r>f  relative  of  my  as  Shulunl\Men\Oi  and  ids  gang  buiiu,  u-H 
tVir'p&rems:  he  :W.&s  a bad  iioo.i,  ^hubaet  . I a-sayuO  •/.••*:;  a true  ^t-riou,  uml 
Merritt,  btv  ^spt  tit*  wa*  iWitUer  a (JimT&l  W ami  3:ja/ayefto  they 

$'  te Man.  He  i look  Im>niv£M  with  luiii  in  tlin  old  iiotwwt. 
ft  tod  kiil*?rl  ontj>  his  own  [as  st/uids  jjist  a*>  you  furti  to  go  hit#  Rye 

jec  < >!ii»!.  ftow  fp  wiot  * mo  Ony  with  life,  j Pdtnl,  ami  is  the  Avery  house  now.  As 
jaran'g,  Suuhuot  did.  do  my  grandfather^  j tiny  vr&s.  a Ins^akfastin*  than.  I haye.bea.m 
bou*^  and  hi<  wanted  some  ^luw-buHch**  | tu y rents  itity,  young  John  (. >mu 

atid > ItafL  5^ow  j rneU,  as  w&Aa  boy  ilktu/  lie,  poked  up  thre 
my  gmmlfather  Ive  wn>  into  the  A wrn-  | bees.  as  Mew  out  and  lit  uino  »* im-ral 
vau  army.,  and  Wti&Va true  pat -riot?...  'We  11,  | Washington  s and  Lafayette's  matters,  as 
as*  X tvas  a ^yiii  f Shiilrtol  Merritt  lie  say  j was  tied  to  the  fence?,  ami  they  do  sa>  a- 
to  my  gmiuJfatheiwj-^f  was  ^lh*d  Bunyy  ; t hey  run  aljOut  three  xuiw  afore  \vay 
Joe  imi.  am  ount  of  havin'  invented  a hung*  [ naught  Yes,  Sluibae)  wu<<  about  the  worst 

bole VLhe  -say'  that  h#  mtyH  them,  • s$m«s -{  tu&ii ...*$■  wyfe  abou^  }te^; 

buckles,  and  so  lie  tied  the  oie  man  s legs  as  is  a sayin  ofa  good  deah  see-in  as  how 

together  and  jel  him  ihavu  into  tin*  well,  a -most  of  Via  Was  O*\v-hoy.s  and  BrudL 

so  div  lie  yiiuhl  r enieiriher  whae  they  wm  u Vlay  Mop , ^ojixfe-  cal M Hp 

aytd  thiut  lie  d dra  w Kim  up.  Bhubaei  Mew  h>hh^X  life  own  lirdthLr,  ^ I^enniiah 
riti  would/  viml  :&*k  him  if  he  could  re*  Merritt.  Npamiuh,  lie  brio' a Toty like 
member  boiler.  so  as  the  oieman  \v;i*  nigh  most  of  Vrh  as  was  Tories,  went,  in  Nova 
about  drowned  afore*  he  could  main  up  ^otiuafter  the  war  was  over  and  ho*  sotv 
bis  mind  to  wjl  Ahubae!  wlmr  the  Ih.hitrs*  Ihuiulbui  be  went  into  I’arlivihm,  and  got 
was.  Then  Uuir •■was?  John  fYuiimten  sis  to  hr-  g mujor-ohuYid  Jlifttv 
was  w true  pal-rmtt  into  the  UevnkiOon,  i “ Now  thar  vvu**  — Quad  of  (Vue 

es  Of  the  Krstiwi^  h- aoy 

>f  him  Jo  | tlubtr  jtfboiU*  I le  w#  UtfcK  a*s  bild:^  m&h 


KlVu csuu*.f  a^near  bit r iiiii  ‘ 
death  W'iiii  !h  mTliOt  sliOyCd  * 
d CruiiUKeiX  hot  Uvt}Vp 
\y&s.  'V  y Qv ' Vf 
: 0 Nioy  tl>e  CVunrmylts 
hie  people  the  v imy  way  decoded  " Now  rite  oho  as  b>5^  this  ga?no  musi 

from  JolmCnitnmejl^iS  wus/n^vc  heara  shoot  tin*  ole  u**n  a>*  i<s  a-plongboP  «.»v»*r 
telle  the  brothel"  of  Olive y.  airhougjc  not  mto.  that  ar  lieiil*  as  was  ole  Iv-Xulfiit  and 


>n  jtcs^uiny 

; as  Sh  iibael 

hitJfselL  And  1m 

«^n<i 

8hu* 

him  whar  j 

j bae)  #tnd  itih 

>tin  ?*  mto  of  ’em  wa: 

^ » i>i 

ay  in’ 

parity,  do^h  . 

On  did  Price  J ,<y V 

» pM 

ip  •'  .. 

iprij^denv  ! 

the  Revnhii 

th>h,  apd  isluibnel 

He 
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amt  bound  or?r  -in 
rr"  .*{*,.  Htv 

’J|  was  a-  voHsid^mlil*1 

Kn&nv  ',  Build 

' ;' pat 

’ wl  ‘a  y>*.V/  *\  *- 

• | 4/  yy|jh'  . #‘  Yes,  tlrey.  did  caji' 

'■'%■'  .M&::  time didge Tlm)iu*Aa  ft 
’ ' k\  'W:  ' *v  l^iat  vra^  ^loiJK 
SSSS%«jf * , 0i\  in  JT?t ; 

■9|iHi  S 

jl  f t .-  *$*$•  .^r>uj,e.-.^J . fAliistiiftl 

Jfol  | . ,$>£?- 

v ri#vW*G.  idhy  tbp  BriG; 
. Ash-  wri  • 

SJS^  '&£*•»  | Nim>  llu' 

5 war  vttiH  over..  Ti  u > 
n - i rome  along  a>#  a Ship 
V d uymt  nun  n % UudOyofc 
I;  tile  jidgO  HU  mmihot 
man,  ##  1 have  .henru 
tell  wuv  \V  ifruun  MiJl- 
- . 4 . tj-t  * ',  ”.•;  * /«**,  a&  avus  mi.#*  of  tht* 

t VnonHme  of  SfifOfy ; 
•an*  a bbiakey  a*?  £iO$j  ot  the  people  abovn 
Athw^  vmts  Rye  WAnds 

ti wn  Wa%  Ur i d of  fhem  a,s  took ’the* 

ju%e  *>Ud  ' W.II  lia  rh  .':M.i}}er ' wh*  t\  Quitk^t 

too,  uml  tin  nkv  nH^hhur  of  rheim,  vyhfch 
w i)*$  liuf^iaJiAli;  pfd'hfcrt.  Now  ho  wa&.un 
offenr  sifto  ; \i\b, ' BHfUJ^ • /WfcJh 

tl K-y  look  itm  pdge  to  N«‘\v  Voiir  niid  he 
died  (bar  port v sunn  &(ier<  and  mi*  her 
nod  in  Rio  Trinity  ChiOeh  yard. 

;iTUo  JidgP  in*  w,m  about  the  consider 
ablest  mao  as  was  in.  Hamsun  in  them 
days,  xsnd  bo  Ayoii  one  of  (lie  go 

onto  the  American  side;  *mi  limy  .a\ 
Godfrey  HuinK  u>od  to  swoar  tin*  jidjo 
ud  ltavr  to  lu>  fcartnKl  off  if  U co^t  ttfij- 
rueiv.  OuiyHi)  ■riu>jn.a$- ^ - Tdit  ^mas  Thojin^ 
b is  natVie  u noloitof  dutd  tte 

Aoinncaji  rdd<\  l|y  [had  a ron^i-ioy  of 

men  as  \.V.^s  . eaUed’  ^ailds'Ui^.  i|^  w^  a 
son  of  tbe ^ a airmH,  inid(,  'h&wftk 
sheriff  <>{  tliy  eOUrity  and  into  RioLoyhslH' 
tur, . f knowyd  hbn  in  irnrsorn  H4*  died 
yy  let,  tno  5 y'fas  .aW^j  t roti.H^on  ytmr 
Mmu  —along  lb  •!•  )*%i  Ho  putty 

have 

Infatn  t<?))  Jis  die  ^tmcfer  M n*.  Hyvlliv— h? 
told  us  wm'  n*uart-<5ro(}  ^ 

at  her  howse,  Rmt  iio  enuhltri  buTe  Uie 


iiA  ■ 


isliowed  btm  l|i»>  w^y :vlo ; Titr.ryh.) w nr 
Me  was'  a young  man  —a. bun V.ome  ;v»n4ug 
maiO  I tui\e  hearn  tyiy, 

ly\  wouJiln  f H ti>  .Ms^Ky  tfG*  men 

as  ;:iptu^tl  Andre,  be-miv  I “»dy  know 
wi.mi  I iiavO  bourn  f rm?>  ot!u*r  |hm»|>1o. 
They  i/v'urli  t luiye  I unm  £ V^d»y find  they 
nugiit  have  l^eri  SkifOo-rs.  Add  l have 
b feani  f o J ks  j £$ol!  Adu  t h o fne  tf» 

I got  them tl wy-d  tl  lot  Andre 
after  u-pl u inleriit ' of  h|tu.  if  if  hndnd 
"a  bin  for  Pauldiiig,  win>,  as  I fjuyy  bourn 
nir  m<Uh^v  say.  was  a ron A»h*r;ibl<«  man 
and  a h’'!c  pat-note  They  \V<!S  bad  limes 
i»r  this  country  about  hen%  lb*  RevoJ u- 
tirpvtHnek  iyiu>,  u?|d  Ov  Vy  )>ody  m it  - pi  u n - 
d udn  or  ludii  plundered,  nod  thar  was -a- 
hf^p  o’  bad  Totit^  utou  ml.  Godfrey  I fains, 
.inv ..u d>ud';u|hy;  Tjiby  hitrl;  (be 

A*?Q6hfiit^y of  ‘d.idditnd  put  him  into 

,j:iur  hot  i'll*-  iSavved  .*r 0 tie-  !nv-  from  the 
wind eyd^d  got  away . hu<\  weid  onb>  tutu 
of  the  British  liieu-o'-war  ai  N^u;  York, 
add  made  a pbi>>  to  ejipture  AJy 
Tlumtas  and  f-itnu  blot  into  tbv.  iiuniyA 
•hhtyk  They  wan  to  hu\-y  rv  (ynder  of  tb’e 
British  umn  yf.-eyar-  Oui  io.t.6  the  ^brindA 
jo?  *df  M itnaouuM  k.  and  send  boats  bn  to 
gO  dbe  jidge,  vvho  U*  fe  toiik  iyv  sdme 


HE 


fK*  tviiiTW  i >»•>;. 


Ui\  4rittH*  ijU  f>h#  \*m  it  ~ 1 . vVr 

flu?  . Ji^NRy  • Ti*^  BritiWK 

Uifc>j?  Iwk  t^g4iri^n<i  $&w*  M***  saiw  i.ious«* 


Mr*  iv  «<•  tt»u-k  Uy  CVhmvi  SimoK-  .X  ail 


^ tfe  TiHlivij  <*#£•  •^.t! w>!u><lin;" . «.tf  the 
'Vitm^-tnirl v hi  t liv  enurniivcf-  CftlWrf  Bruu- 
hwi"  u-  yttiing  rmu  iVom  Myh,  \w 
Tivv4  imfcr*  i*.  irimlvr  Wivti  kUIfe4  & maa  as 
Wa»  : fij:' ; Ufa  0ri^]i aitfe.  ami 


m0$t*  JNH"  Twyr 

tit  VUt*  Siime 

\v\v ’ •’’  8 ?• 
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; w|iid^;  a pd  would  ’a  got  # way  if 
a British  dragon  >^U'  I litci . and 

a-st'riki jvM life  syfordund  miss- 
ed omade  hi  uv  si 

l,'  fyffib&f'  ’slocy  ^ t have  he&rn 

Thy  mini  wo  toother  udfaiKmV  Thur'Su 
rwk  in  Holler  a^  i^  euU^d  K^vtW 

fn\<kc&hvn\t  of  -round 

tliar,  .'Now  tl/i*  V-r«  r»»ek.  they  divsny.  is 
tuv  died  /Ivy  a \vf>ih$n  as  dm^es  in  white 
and  alliis  of  a night  ii^t  $h>re  a 

.storm-  niid  hiovj^  Itv  ^ ti  tno.si.^vfni  way-; 

. Xo;W  she,  t H«iy ' Wa#  a vv  omari  ify' 
lost  thur  uiU?.  died  ^ a Wfmy-stor  rd ^ v^h* 
pjjp filin’  to.  warn  people  ugin  km;  (VOO, 
of.  &’ j^jgbd  <jfr 

A- cornin'  «>»,  Now  f (h^V'ieR  yon  j'; 

.l>rlic«ye'  hv.idii#'' eve  on  ij^ihayfe'c^f  • 

^eh;  it>  hut  idy  ^nrit  »nt  nmjLhey  ^ 

ttftd  it  - i$;  said;  ifcfii  h&  twten 
fu*  ■ two  y&*r  $$&  .•  ;;::v’’:  ;■ 

Kidd  * Yfrsg  I hav^  U<%r(i 


the  Sound,  or  luul  any  to  berry  :,  and  as  to 
;;hiarg]ios5t  ^-giiardik-*of  it.  its*  jist  what  old 
folks  a&  bTteves  in  si  eh  like*  things  say, 
and  that's  what  I tell  you.  not  a-girin’ 
aivv  of  my  Owu  opimons  onto  uX 

As  it  was about  nomi-nmc  the  old  mam 
gathering  himself  up  out  of  du-  chair  into 
w l/ieh  lie  It  ad  boCn  spread  durii^  the  loug 
taid  ahimateu  recital  of  Wind  he  knew 
about  Rye  and  around' there  said,  ‘Wei], 
1 giies$  Vd  better  he  gdiii’  fdortgX  :Mf- 

tightened  the  ro jin  about  him  whieii  served 
as  <i  girdle,  a Hid  pulling  oh -an  old  hot  -x 
eeedihgly  pul  a rescue  slout‘h  hat,  toi>k  hi* 

depart11^ 

ItL 

_ : V:::SiV>t  even  rain  can  spoil  th<*  hemtfy  of 

d*.  country, “ exclaimed  the  artist,  its  he 
plk^ed  hisliande  behind  hfe .')ietid  and  lean- 
ed hue k eoudocfably  in  his  chair 
;::v-l  think,"  said  our  friend  Mrs,  X.  who 
ftvp'A.tinie.  lept  us*  the  f ity }>i ration  of  her 
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rdr* -.feci  them  tlism  of  beauty ; ami  good  iu 
the  soukc  of  yielding  limherv  and  its  ca: 
^abilities  of  being  converted  into  arable 

lamb*.  . -V  ’*U.Va;  A’  • 

X>1  should  not  have  thouglit  that  you 
would  try  to  rob  eraatimi ' of 

mine;  which  has  ill  Aided  me  sU  much 
pleasure.,  of  its  beauty  ; R;  would  have  Iwv 
come  you  better.  I think,  .to  have  julded 
to  the  breadth  juuI  unity  of  it,  if  1 may 
use  an  artistic  phrase/' 

stud  the  artist,  “ is  good 


er  we  for  a white. 1 «SV 

here.,  I think  of  ihe  mum*  changes*  • life 
those  of  light  atiii  r^lor,  that  hAyfc  parsed 
over  flfiw?  :|K'0)dje.  here  since  they  settled 
d»>w n tlKU^v  UU  the  little  island  by  the 
iJdUiut  I ca vi  sec  in  imagination  now  the 
great'  forest  st'retelung'  away  ip 

thu  vratcr.  and  not  a .sound  hut  the  songs 
of/birvis  and  the  wauls  whispering;  through 
the  hrasiyh^  of  the  oak** and ^ &tteiy  iu 
hrxMik  llie  sense  of  &olUiide. 
Thove  sturdy  men  anil  devoted  women 
rt#idd  uid  have  helped  grtrtvihg  Mrtuigey 
tn  all  {lung*  that  -am  shut  nut  bs 

they  siKiH?  from  :tlni  in  all 

tins  ^oTenin  beaufjg  of  nature,  Thiswiis 
Arradia,  the  Golden  Age.  " 

The  Wititrv  ventured  t/y  rctnarlc  thdt  it 
iH  .likely  thrsi?  sturdy  people thought  punch 
Mfarwof  fr-lljiiiMrix-s,  raising  o\vf>*  of  earn, 
and  **x(p) bfui ftg  ihei r possessions  fliarr  of 
$$41*111*  else;,  ami  that  \t  is  possibly 
only  rUosi-  win  fiave  learned,  through  art 
Aud  life  in  gr&ifc  cj  t,  i es,  to  f <>>?  1 sum ct h big: 
of  the  rtfniK>ie  and  sdhf  loi*  qualities  of  ilia- 
tU'r^.  who  .iuirn  any  great  ^ppreciati^ii  of 
tifpf  ypMitunpe/^pl^d 


; “Thepietum, 
for  all  that,  and  it  fakes  nothing  from,  the 
beauty  of  uatum  that  those  whp  live  in 
ns  midst  have  no  thought  of  any  but  die 
tuiiteriai  part  pf  it.  The  true  itrU#tv  un- 
likc  tdhhr  peophy  does  not  ipututv 
"through  qrid  xu^y-bfher  than 

its  uwn  color/' 

As  the  Sound  grew  brighter  in  the  sun, 

1 1 * at  t amed  the  wl iite  sails  nf  vessel:.,  jnh» 
slK?^te  df  ,;goJdgthrr ■;iiuiiv,,s:-trrticx' 

..jfd^i^ed  .me,  add;  I could  how  hut  lit- 
tie  more  than  two  huiiditA  year#  diA 
broad  waters  had  knowu  scarcely  a rttde- 
liey  craft  than  tjic  Ipdrdi/  s miim,  md 
h»>vf  then  a lt|$k  hand  of  filters  conung 
hem  from  Greenwich  had  dowdy  and  ho 
bpnou"slrv  worked  their  way  up  from  the 
slnfres  of  the  Sound  to  where  were 
sitting,  and  beyond,  growing  meanwhile 


:i  rur  or 
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into  a prosperous  community  of  sturdy, 
pious  people,  jealous  of  their  rights  and 
quick  to  resent  any  encroachments  upon 
them,  full  of  seriousness,  little  vanities, 
and  curious  ostentation.  They  labored, 
loved,  and  passed  away  into  the  land  of 
shadows,  as  is  the  way  of  all  men,  and 
others  following  them  were  “fence  view- 
ers,” “supervizers,”  officers  of  “ye  trayne 
band,”  “keepers  of  yc  town  drum,”  which 
called  the  good  people  to  their  devotions ; 
and  all  the  other  goodly  offices  of  honor 
and  trust,  which  were  plentiful  enough  to 
lend  dignity  to  each  and  every  one  of  the 
freeholders,  exalted  as  they  surely  were, 
were  filled  always  by  the  new  genera- 
tions with  dignity  and  great  ability,  we 
may  well  believe.  There  were  troubles 
and  contentions  in  the  little  community 
from  the  first — troubles  real  and  imag- 
ined. There  were  rumors  of  wars,  and 
wars,  and  at  last  came  the  great  struggle 
of  the  Colonies,  which  made  of  this  the 
worst  harassed  of  all  the  communities 
within  the  “debatable  grounds.”  They 
wavered  and  hesitated,  as  a rule,  these 
people,  as  to  which  way  their  sympathies 
should  go.  Meanwhile  the  great  strug- 
gle of  a new  world  for  liberty  surged 
round  about  and  ingulfed  them.  Neigh- 
bor was  against  neighbor,  father  against 
son.  The  land  was  scourged  by  plunder, 
violence,  and  death,  until  racked  by  pas- 
sions the  hearts  of  all  the  people  there 
grew  callous  and  fruitless  of  emotion,  as 
were  their  fields  of  harvests.  No  sound 
of  vehicles  wras  heard  upon  roads  that 
had  once  thronged  with  busy  life.  “ Not 
a single  solitary  traveller,”  says  a writ- 
er of  the  time,*  “was  visible  from  week 
to  week  or  from  month  to  month.  The 
world  was  motionless  and  silent,  except 
when  one  of  these  unhappy  people  ven- 
tured upon  a rare  and  lonely  excursion  to 
the  house  of  a neighbor  no  less  unhappy, 
or  a scouting  party  traversing  the  country 
in  quest  of  enemies  alarmed  the  inhabit- 
ants with  expectations  of  new  injuries  and 
suffering.  The  very  tracks  of  the  car- 
riages were  grown  over  and  obliterated, 
and  when  they  were  discernible  resembled 
the  faint  impressions  of  chariot  wheels 
said  to  be  left  on  the  pavements  of  Her- 
culaneum.” 

At  last,  when  the  long,  long  struggle 
was  over  and  a nation  bom,  soldiers,  worn 
by  want,  disease,  and  wounds,  came  strag- 

*  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight. 


gling  back  to  find  sad  ruins  where  their 
cheerful  homes  had  been,  and  the  silence 
of  desolation  over  all  the  land. 

Other  generations,  to  whom  these  hor- 
rors were  but  as  vague  traditions,  came, 
and  new  homes,  and  old  ones  with  new 
people,  nestled  again  in  cool  shadows  and 
amidst  smiling  fields.  The  Sound,  with 
its  ever-changing  beauty,  the  forests,  and 
the  fields,  had  come  to  teem  with  associa- 
tions of  a thousand  stirring  incidents  of 
tragedy,  of  treachery,  of  superstition,  and 
of  love.  Two  hundred  years  had  filled 
the  land  with  themes  for  the  historian,  the 
poet,  the  novelist,  and  the  painter;  had 
woven  about  and  through  it  memories  of 
the  deeds  of  men  more  lasting  than  the 
oaks  of  its  primeval  forests.  And  still 
how  short  a time ! 

As  we  sat  on  the  porch  of  the  old  shin- 
gle-sided farm-house,  with  no  sound  but 
the  cool  rustling  of  the  wind  through  the 
great  leafy  trees,  watching  the  deepening 
tones  of  the  sky  as  the  sun  sank  lower 
and  lower  beneath  the  horizon,  we  lost 
ourselves  in  the  still  beauty  of  the  scene 
about  us,  and  it  seemed,  being  so  full  of 
peacefulness  and  rest,  as  though  nothing 
else  had  ever  been.  The  long  avenue  of 
locust-trees  that  stood  in  dark  masses 
against  the  pale  gold  and  green  of  the 
sky,  where  the  sun  had  set  and  left  its 
seal  of  beauty,  blended  and  lost  itself  after 
a while  in  one  sweet  mystery  of  gloom. 
And  all  about  was  darkness,  save  wrhere 
the  light  from  the  house  cast  a soft  glow 
over  the  trunks  of  some  ancient  cherry- 
trees,  sparkling  here  and  there  upon  the 
gray-green  of  their  leaves,  leaving  all  the 
beyond  in  darkness,  and  the  imagination 
free  to  wander  through  its  immeasurable 
expanses.  Away  to  the  west  the  multi- 
tudinous lights  of  the  city  cast  a feeble  re- 
flection up  into  the  sky,  but  no  disturbing 
sense  of  its  troubled  life  could  reach  us. 

Slowly  from  over  the  distant  shore  of 
Long  Island  the  round  full  moon  came  up 
and  cast  a broad  track  of  sparkling  phos- 
phorescent light  across  the  waters  of  the 
Sound.  The  sky  was  lighted,  and  all  the 
far-stretching  landscape  slept  in  the  sil- 
very glow. 

“Why  is  it  that  lovers  so  love  the 
moon  ?”  the  lady  asked,  for  now  it  seemed 
that  we  might  speak. 

“Because  it  is  so  remote  from  all  ma- 
terial things,  so  swreet,  and  so  uncertain — 
so  uncertain,”  the  artist  said,  slowly  ; and 
we  went  each  of  us  his  wTay. 
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THE  HONORABLE  HUDSON  BAY  COMPANY. 


IN  the  year  1670  a charter  was  granted 
by  King  Charles  II.  by  whicli  a compa- 
ny, calling  themselves  “ The  Company  of 
Adventurers  from  England  trading  with 
Hudson’s  Bay/’  were  constituted  absolute 
proprietors  of  “all  the  lands  and  territo- 
ries upon  the  countries,  coasts,  and  con- 
fines of  the  seas,  lakes,  bays,  rivers,  creeks, 
and  sounds,  in  whatsoever  latitude  they 
shall  be,  that  lie  between  the  entrance  of 
the  straits  called  Hudson's  Straits.”  In 
return  for  all  this  the  Company  was  to 
pay  yearly  to  the  sovereign  two  elks  and 
two  black  beavers,  but  this  only  whenever 
the  sovereign  should  happen  to  be  within 
the  territories  granted. 

Unfortunately  for  this  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  trade,  as  early  as  1640  French  col- 
onists pushed  their  way  into  the  interior 
from  Lake  Superior,  across  the  valley  of 
the  Red  River,  and  up  the  great  Saskatch- 
ewan River.  They  established  their  posts 
at  every  available  point,  and  intercepted 
the  Indians  on  their  way  to  trade  their 
furs  with  the  agents  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  at  their  factories,  which,  for 
more  than  a century  after  the  date  of  the 
charter,  do  not  appear  to  have  extended 
very  far  beyond  the  sea-coast.  In  the  year 
1783  a combination  of  these  fur  traders 
gave  rise  to  the  “Northwest  Company  of 
Montreal.”  This  company  is  said  to  have 
employed  about  5000  men  altogether  in  its 
service  at  this  time.  With  its  organization 
hostilities  broke  out  between  the  agents  of 
the  rival  corporations.  For  more  than  for- 
ty years  the  conflict  raged  over  a large 
part  of  North  America.  It  was  a golden 
era  for  the  red  man.  Rival  traders  sought 
him  out,  coaxed  and  bribed  him  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  shop  across  the 
way,  assured  him  that  Codlin,  not  Short, 
was  his  friend,  paid  him  an  extravagant 
price  for  his  furs,  and,  better  still,  paid 
that  price  in  rum. 

So  wretched  at  last  did  the  general  con- 
dition of  the  territory  become  that  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  the  traders  to  an  am- 
icable settlement  and  union  of  interests. 
Under  conditions  satisfactory  to  both  par- 
ties, a coalition  was  formed  in  1821,  by 
which  the  Northwest  Company  ceased  to 
exist,  and  henceforth  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company  ruled  supreme  from  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  British  government,  Parlia- 


ment conferred  upon  the  new  Company 
privileges  of  exclusive  trade  over  a large 
tract  of  Indian  country  not  included  in 
their  own  chartered  territories,  tenable  for 
a term  of  twenty  years.  In  1838  these 
privileges  were  again  extended  for  a fur- 
ther term  of  twenty  years,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  which  the  request  for  their  renew- 
al was  denied.  In  1869  the  Company's 
rights  to  all  the  territory  held  under  its 
charter  were  bought  up,  under  imperial 
authority,  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  the  Company,  as  a monopoly  and 
semi-sovereign  power,  ceased  to  exist.  Not 
so  its  organization,  however,  or  the  influ- 
ence and  extent  of  its  operations. 

The  supreme  control  of  Hudson  Bay 
affairs  is  vested,  under  the  charter,  in  a 
Governor,  Deputy -Governor,  and  commit- 
tee of  five  directors,  all  annually  chosen 
by  the  stockholders  at  a general  meeting 
iield  each  November.  These  functiona- 
ries, residing  in  London,  delegate  their 
authority  to  an  official  resident  in  their 
American  possessions,  called  the  Governor 
of  Rupert  Land,  who  acts  as  their  rep- 
resentative. The  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernor is  supreme,  except  during  the  ses- 
sion of  his  Council,  which  is  held  once  a 
year,  and  continues  its  formal  sittings  for 
two  or  three  days. 

The  other  parties  to  the  Council  are  the 
members  of  the  “ Fur  Trade,”  which  con- 
stitutes, in  its  relations  to  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  the  wheel  within  the 
wheel.  From  this  the  profits  of  the  Com- 
pany may  be  said  to  be  entirely  derived. 
It  constitutes  the  means  by  which  the 
Company  avails  itself  of  the  right  to  trade, 
which  it  possesses  in  its  territories.  The 
members  of  the  Fur  Trade  reside  entirely 
in  the  localities  where  the  business  is  car- 
ried on  in  North  America,  and  are  em- 
ployed in  carrying  out  its  actual  work- 
ings. They  are  composed  of  the  two 
highest  grades  of  commissioned  officers, 
called  Chief  Factors  and  Chief  Traders. 
These  furnish  none  of  the  capital  stock, 
and  receive  their  commissions  merely  as 
the  rewards  of # long  service,  seldom  of 
shorter  date  than  fourteen  years,  as  clerks. 
No  annual  election  of  officials  forming 
any  thing  like  the  Company's  London 
Board  takes  place  among  the  partners  of 
the  Fur  Trade.  The  only  approximation 
to  a common  action  which  exists  is  af- 
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v*\  from  the hir  imin^ry  dftv  mjditiooal 
help.  Hiitl  the  .suHaeMu.)  candidate  ts  M’iif: 
by  return  packet  to  York  Factory,  on  Hurt- 
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.thP-  t*e#WM*  wrst  fit  the 
Hi *-fcr  Mountain*.  Them*  four  depart 
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The  trading  and  interior  depot  posts  of 
the  Company  are  strange,  quaint-looking 
places,  built  according  to  a general  type. 
They  stand  generally  upon  the  second  or 
lower  bank  of  some  navigable  river  or 
lake,  so  as  to  be  easily  accessible  to  the 
boats  which  annually  visit  them  with 
supplies.  A trading  post  is  invariably  a 
square,  inclosed  by  immense  trees  or  pick- 
ets, one  end  sunk  deeply  in  the  ground, 
and  placed  close  together.  A platform, 
about  the  height  of  an  ordinary  man,  is 
carried  along  the  inner  side  of  the  square, 
so  as  to  enable  any  one  to  peep  over  with- 
out danger  from  arrow  or  bullet.  At  the 
four  corners  are  bastions,  octagonal  in 
shape,  pierced  with  embrasures,  to  lead 
the  Indians  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
cannon,  and  intended  to  strike  terror  to 
any  red-skinned  rebel  bold  enough  to  dis- 
pute the  supremacy  of  the  Company.  The 
entrance  to  the  stockade  is  closed  by  two 
massive  gates,  an  inner  and  an  outer  one. 
In  the  centre  of  the  square  stands  the  res- 
idence of  the  factor  or  trader  in  charge, 
and  of  the  upper  class  of  employes,  while 
about  its  four  sides,  close  to  the  stock- 
ade, are  ranged  the  trading  store,  the  fur- 
room,  the  warehouses,  servants’  quarters, 
etc.  Beside  the  larger  dwelling  rises  a 
tall  flag-staff,  bearing  the  flag  of  the  Com- 
pany, with  its  strange  device,  44  Pro  pelle 
cutem — skin  for  skin — and  near  by  a bell 
tower,  the  tones  from  which  mark  the 
hours  of  labor  and  rest.  In  front  of  the 
gate  lounge  a few  half-breeds  or  Indians 
in  tasselled  cap  and  dirty  white  capote,  or 
tattered  blankets.  A band  of  horses  graze 
in  a distant  meadow,  while  nearer  by  a 
few  leather  tepees,  or  bark  lodges,  from 
the  frilled  poles  of  which  the  smoke  curls 
lazily,  indicate  the  home  of  the  aboriginal 
hanger-on.  At  one  side  of  the  palisade  a 
few  rude  crosses  or  wooden  railings,  stain- 
* edby  rain  and  snow-drift,  and  blown  over 
by  the  tempest,  mark  the  last  resting- 
places  of  the  dead. 

The  trade-rooms  at  all  the  posts  are  ar- 
ranged with  strict  reference  to  the  wants 
of  the  peculiar  custom  which  they  attract. 
From  the  heavy  joists  of  the  low  ceiling 
depend  twine,  steel-traps,  tin  kettles,  fry- 
ing-pans, etc. ; on  various  shelves  are  piled 
bales  of  cloth  of  all  colors,  capotes,  blank- 
ets, and  caps : and  in  smaller  divisions  are 
placed  files,  scalping-knives,  gun  screws, 
flints,  balls  of  twine,  fire  steels,  canoe 
awls,  and  glass  beads  of  all  colors  and 
sizes.  Drawers  in  the  counter  contain 


needles,  pins,  scissors,  fish-hooks,  thim- 
bles, and  vermilion  for  painting  canoes 
and  faces.  On  the  floor  is  strewn  a vari- 
ety of  copper  kettles,  from  half  a pint  to 
a gallon ; and  in  one  corner  of  the  room 
stand  a dozen  trading -guns,  and  beside 
them  a keg  of  powder  and  a bag  of  shot. 

In  some  of  the  trade-rooms  a small 
space  is  railed  off  by  the  counter  near  the 
door,  behind  which  the  Indians  stand  to 
trade.  Sometimes  they  are  confined  to 
a separate  apartment,  called  the  Indian- 
room,  adjoining  that  occupied  by  the 
traders,  and  business  is  carried  on  through 
a loop-hole  communicating  between  the 
two.  In  many  of  the  posts  in  the  plain 
country  the  trade-room  is  cleverly  con- 
trived so  as  to  prevent  a sudden  rush  of 
the  Indians,  the  approach  from  outside 
the  pickets  being  through  a long  narrow 
passage,  only  of  sufficient  width  to  admit 
of  one  Indian  at  a time,  and  bent  at  an 
acute  angle  near  the  window  at  which 
the  trader  stands.  This  precaution  is 
rendered  necessary  by  the  frantic  desire 
which  sometimes  seizes  upon  the  Indian 
to  shoot  the  clerk,  which  he  might  easily 
do  were  the  passage  straight. 

At  most  of  the  interior  posts  time  moves 
slowly,  and  change  is  almost  unknown. 
To-day  is  the  same  as  a hundred  years  ago. 
The  list  of  goods  ordered  from  England 
for  this  year  has  exactly  the  same  items 
as  that  of  1779.  Strands,  cottons,  beads, 
and  trading-guns  are  still  the  wants  of  the 
Indians,  and  are  still  traded  for  musquash 
and  beaver. 

The  system  of  trade  at  the  Company’s 
posts  is  entirely  one  of  barter.  Until  re- 
cent years  money  values  were  unknown ; 
but  this  medium  of  exchange  has  gradual- 
ly become  familiar  to  the  Indians,  and  the 
almighty  dollar  is  rapidly  asserting  its  su- 
premacy in  savagedom. 

The  standard  of  values  throughout  the 
fur  country  is  still,  however,  the  skin  of 
the  beaver,  by  which  the  price  of  all  furs 
and  articles  of  trade  is  regulated.  To  ex- 
plain : suppose  that  four  beavers  are  equiv- 
alent in  value  to  a silver-fox  skin,  two 
martens  to  a beaver,  twenty  music-rats  to 
a marten,  and  so  on.  The  Crow’s  Claw  or 
the  Man-with-Feathers  wishes  to  purchase 
a blanket  or  a gun  from  the  Company;  he 
would  have  to  give,  say,  three  silver-foxes, 
or  twenty  beaver  skins,  or  200  musk -rats, 
or  other  furs,  according  to  their  relative 
position  of  worth  in  the  tariff.  Has  he  a 
horse  valued  at  sixty  skins,  he  would  trade 
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mild  stud  equitable  sway:  in  the  latter,  in 
dependent  Indians,  roaming  the  plains  in 
great  bands.  are  too  strong  to  lx*  controlled 
by  the  handfuls  of  men  at  the  forts.  For 
this  reason  the  trading  posts  in  the  plain 
country  are  defended  by  stout  and  lofty 
stockades,  and  every  precaution  taken  to 
guard  against  a.  surprise  during  the  prog' 
ress  of  a trade,  for  the  wily  Blaekfeet  and 
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with  tlieir  intrinsic  value.  If  it  were  so,§ 
all  the  valuable  fur-bearing  animals  would 
soon  Income  extinct,  as  no  Indian  would 
bother  himself  to  trap  a cheap  fur  while  a 
high-priced  one  remained  uncaught 
The  manner  in  which  trade  is  conduct- 
ed by  the  Company  differs  radically  in  the 
Nort  hern  and  Southern  districts,  owing  to 
the  different  habits  and  dispositions  of  the 
Indians;  those  of  the  former  being  solitary 
hunters  and  trappers  on  foot,  and  those  of 
the  latter  a race  of  gregarious  horsemen. 
From  the  Northern  or  wood  Indians 
comes  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  in 
hue  furs,  while  the  line  of  forts  along  the 
Saskatchewan  and  in  the  plain  country 
furnishes  the  courser  furs,  buffalo* robes, 
hither,  pemmican,  and  other  provisions. 
In  the  former  country  the  Company  is 
all-powerful,  and  rules  its  subjects  with  a 


Crees  embrace  every  opportunity  of  taking 
possession  of  a t Hiding  post,  and  helping 
themselves  to  its  contents.  Bars,  bolts, 
and  places  to  fire  down  upon  the  Indians 
abound  in  every  direction. 

The  scenes  presented  during  the  prog- 
ress of  a plain  Indian  trade  are  very  pic- 
turesque and  exciting.  A week  or  more 
previous  to  the  trade  there  appear  at  the 
fort  two  or  three  Indians,  who  announce 
themselves  as  the  advance  agents  of  their 
band,  and  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the 
officer  in  charge  for  the  trade  of  their  pel 
tries,  robes,  and  provisions.  They  are 
shown  into  the  Indian- room,  where  they 
are  handsomely  entertained,  and  made  the 
recipients  of  presents  according  to  their 
rank  and  the  anticipated  value  of  the 
trade. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  trade  there 


it  thus:  :i  gun,  fifteen  skins;  a capote,  ten 
skins;  a blanket,  ten  skins;  ball  and  pow- 
der. ten  skins;  tobacco,  fifteen  skins-  to- 
tal, sixty  skins.  So  any  service  rendered 
or  labor  performed  by  the  Indians  is  paid 
for  in  skins,  the  beaver  being  the  unit  of 
computation. 

For  a very  evident  reason  the  price  paid 
fur  furs  is  not  fixed  in  strict  accordance 
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appeal’s  moving  over  the  plain  a motley 
Crowd  of  Indians,  squaws,  dogs,  and  tra- 
vailles.  Ascertaining  that  none  of  their 
enemies  are  in  sight,  they  at  once  pitch 
their  camp  at  a little  distance  from  the 
fort,  a few  of  the  braves  riding  up  to  learn 
whether  the  post  is  in  readiness  for  the 
trade. 

Upon  their  first  appearance  every  thing 
has  been  made  ready  for  their  reception. 
Guns  have  been  loaded  and  placed  at  the 
loop-holes  commanding  the  Indian  and 
tirade  rooms;  all  the  gates  of  the  Stout 
log  stockade  have  'been  securely  fastened. 
From  the  shelves  of  t lie  trade-room  a 
greater  part  of  the  goods  have  been  tak- 
en, leaving  only  a few  blankets,  strands, 
guns,  and  a little  tea  and  sugar.  This  is 
necessitated  by  the  fact  that  the  untutored 
Indian,  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of  so 
much  finery,  is  apt  to  behave  much  in  the 
manner  of  a hungry  boy  placed  behind 
the  counter  of  a pastry -cook's  shop,  to  the 


utter  collapse  of  all  profit  upon  the  trade 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  All  com- 
munication between  the  Indian  and  trade 
rooms  and  other  parts  of  the  building  is 
closed,  and  there  remains  for  the  use  of 
the  customers  only  the  narrow  passage 
leading  from  the  outer  gate  of  the  stock- 
ade  to  the  Indian- mom,  the  Imlian  room 
itself,  and  the  narrow  hallway  bet  ween 
it  and  the  trade-room  This  latter  is  fur- 
nished with  two  heavy  doors,  and  the 
space  between  them  will  hold  from  two 
to  four  Indians.  In  trading,  but  two  per- 
sons are  admitted  into  the  trade- room  at 
a time,  in  the  following  manner: 

The  passage  door  communicating  with 
the  Indian-room  is  opened,  and  two  In- 
dians admitted  therein;  then  it  is  closed, 
and  the  door  leading  into  the  trade- room 
opened.  When  the  two  braves  have  fin- 
ished trading,  they  are  returned  by  a sim- 
ilar process,  one  door  always  being  kept 
shut.  Both  these  doors  are  made  to  slide 
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into  their  places,  and  are  manipulated 
from  the  apartment  occupied  by  the 
traders. 

The  trade-room  is  divided  by  a stout 
partition,  reaching  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
into  two  parts,  one  for  the  traders  and 
gcHKls,  the  other  for  the  Indians.  In  the 
centra  of  this  partition  an  aperture  about 
a yard  square  is  cut,  divided  by  a grating 


As  soon  as  the  advance  guard  of  Indians 
approach,  the  trader  accompanies  them  to 
camp,  where  a general  palaver  begins. 
Many  speeches  arc  made  on  both  sides,  the 
Indians  promising  to  conduct  the  trade  in 
the  most  peaceable  and  orderly  manner, 
the  whole  affair  terminating  by  the  chief 
loading  a pony  with  a general  assortment 
of  robe#,  pc  mm  loan,  dressed  skins,  etc.. 


and  handing  horse  and  all  he  carries  over 
to  the  trader.  This  is  the  usual  Indian 
method  of  loginning  a trade,  and  has  only 
one  drawback — the  trader  is  expected  to 
return  a present  of  twice  the  value.  And 
it  is  certain  that  if  in  the  trade  which  en- 
sues the  trader  buys  a hundred  horses, 
not  one  will  cost  him  half  so  dear  as  that 
which  demonstrates  the  large-hearted  ness 
of  the  chief.  After  the  trader  has,  in  turn, 
shown  the  bigness  of  his  heart  by  an  ample 
present  of  blankets  and  finery,  the  braves 
and  squaws  move  up  to  the  fort  with  their 
provisions  and  peltries,  the  trade  having 


into  squares  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
passage  of  a blanket  or  robe,  but  inade- 
quate to  the  admission  of  the  red  man  in 
person.  This  is  necessitated  by  the  In- 
dian'* forgetfulness  of  the  existence  of 
counters,  and  the  exasperating  pertiuaeity 
with  which  he  insists  upon  a personal  ex- 
amination of  the  goods.  It  sometimes 
happens*  too,  that  he  expresses  his  dissat- 
isfaction at  the  price  of  a much-coveted 
article  by  desultory  firing  at  the  person 
of  the  trader,  who,  in  the  absence  of  such 
partition,  has  no  means  of  escape  or  con- 
cealment 
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now  fairly  begun.  The  chief  exhorts  his 
braves  to  conduct  themselves  peaceably, 
and  not  make  him  the  possessor  of  a fork* 
eel  tongue  by  bad  conduct.  Then  the  outer 
gate  is  thrown  open,  and  the  eager  throng 
rushes  in,  every  man  in  the  post  being  at 
his  place  and  ready  for  any  thing  that  may 
turn  up. 

The  Indian-rooin  being  now  filled  with 
the  excited  crowd,  two  braves  with  their 
peltries  are  admitted  to  the  trade-room. 
They  look  through  the  grating,  point  to 
the  articles  they  want,  and  pay  for  them 
in  installments.  If  an  Indian  were  to 
bring  a hundred  .skins  of  different  sorts, 
or  all  alike,  he  would  trade  off  every  skin 


nounees  through  a loop-hole  that  there 
will  be  enough  for  all.  Thus  the  trade 
progresses,  until  all  the.  furs  and  provis- 
ions have  changed  hands,  and  there  re 
mains  nothing  more  to  he  traded. * 

The  method  of  trading  for  horses  de- 
pends much  upon  the  humor  the  Indians 
are  in  upon  completion  of  the  exchange 
of  gomls  and  peltries.  If  well  satisfied, 
then  the  horse-tradi ng  takes  place  imme- 
diately outside  the  stockade,  the  animals 
Ixdrig  led  within  as  fast  as  purchased;  for 
the  Indian's  fine  sense  of  humor  frequent- 
ly leads  him  to  ride  away  a horse  he  has 
just  sold,  by  way  of  practical  joke  upon 
the  owner.  If  an  aggressive,  spirit  ob- 
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tains,  however,  a single  brave  with  his 
pony  or  ponies  is  admitted  ut  a time  with- 
in the  stockade,  the  trade  effected,  and  flic 
owner  paid  and  passed  out  before  the  ad- 
mission of  a second. 

As  before  stated,  the  method  of  trading 
in  the  Northern  districts  differs  from  that 
pursued  upon  the  plain.  It  is  the  custom 
of  the  Company  to  issue  to  the  trapping 
or  wood  Indians  such  goods  as  they  need 
when  the  summer  supplies  arrive  at  the 
trading  posts,  such  advances  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  close  of  the  hunting  season. 


separately,  and  insist  on  payment  for  each 
skin  as  he  sold  it.  In  this  way  he  seems 
to  get  more  for  his  money. 

The  trade  progresses  briskly,  the  pur- 
chasers being  returned  to  the  Indian -room 
as  soon  as  supplied,  and  a new  batch  let  in. 
In  the  Indi&n-room  there  is  terrible  excite- 
ment, As  each  couple  appears  with  their 
purchases  they  arc  eagerly  questioned  as 
to  what  they  saw.  whether  there  is  any  of 
this  or  that  article,  and  whether  the  sup- 
ply is  likely  to  lie  exhausted  before  the 
questioner's  turn  arrives.  Each  succeed- 
ing statement  that  there  are  on  the  shelves 
but  a few  guns,  blankets,  cloths,  etc.,  in- 
tensifies the  anxiety,  and  the  crush  to  get 
iu  increases  tenfold,  until  the  trader  an- 


* The  establishment  of  mounted  police  station? 
throughout  a considerable  portion  of  the  plain  coun- 
try of  lute  years  lias  tended  iu  Mmp  measure  to  modi- 
fy this  method  of  trade  at  some  of  the  posts, 
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* o*d  the  hitter  Aval  of  Morrh  the  It/.- 
' < jd»eiy  their  Inmthm  grimml*: 

he  u to  the  fort*' with  ihe 

whiter^  ttwj/  H^rt? 

•uovin^  through  tin-  h'wT-st,  u mot- 
ley thmi)£:  The  hmiea  mu  reh 
in.  from,  too  ormei  uml  tasty  to 
% ^arry  any  thing  ixtil ihdr  guns. 

ain!  not  u!v  i«y<r  ‘lonm  ^vrn  that. 

:|P|  After  M/em  -jf&t&fo  tlitf  **joaWT<, 

bending  under  fwds*  driving 
$$5gj*  dogs,  w hmiU  1%  liaml  - ^Jiffds 

Wien  willy  .mhat.  furs.  limned 
firer^hni^  ami  mi  it  hi*  ; Tin? 

|^H:.  ...  }ntp[>r  vine  uit\\  tne  v iifcJ.de  baby 

RHHR;..  .never  fail  in  I (i than  1ml  go  or 

^v,v-  ''hide  of  IjiO  iwo  packed  to^etli 
er*  open  the-  back  of  a woman 
y In  oceurr^Y^vk 


Pay  after  day  the 

'pnvty'  mi,  u>>t U Hit? 

yft>rt ,v-i»  ^uc(htul-  Tfeu  rfimjr^ 
the  trail*);  T ho  frailer  se jmra res- 
10  ; -s  into  lot*.  placing  |Jjr*  sraiMiurd 

'p^kmSmi  ujxm  each.  Then  be  adds  Hie 
h>^!lu«:i\  aiul  informs  the  trap- 
wr.  iiitit  he  Mbit,  got  hixty.  nit  sevhtity 
■,o:S;"  At  tin*  same  time  be  hands  hi* 
customer  sixty  or  m v>  n».y  little  lots  of 
ASucKiv  Ko  that  the  latieTr  may  know,,  by  re 
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live  til  a shite  of 

Like  tlii e ifcyicHiv  &r  Brariiiajei  petMi,,  ihey- 
»r»  so  n.iio<ui!]v  anil,  (or  t.bc*to<  largely 
hi  dOitto  Alie  Por  lVl^fe  a^  . 

emL>  h,- servants.-  By  tins  system  of  ad 
vatiees  the  Oo«ipany  raleB  dte  vast  mrri: 
mrieft~#,Ukl:  m&y te  saidto  ieef];td(jibe,  AH)yl 
M holly  iimJijtiiiy  c if  tire  eptW 

jH»pai&i«mx  ' Tix^:hmU^i^n%^  M:  t 

tern  t life  4?*^  ^ i 

-rs  :mi‘i  trapper*,  auiliy  of  Avltem  it  pt#- 
serves  Imm  ubs<  d uto  •starvation 

About  thcv  first  of  NoVem  !:*>?*.  when  the 
animals iiifcv*?  j^ot  iheir  winter  coats,  ami 
fur  is  v'  the  Indian  tvnpper  lixf$ 

out  tot*  trapping  walk  for  the  winter, 
itlmig  a bid  1 Ik  places  a lift  ‘ hi  traps 
fiY»m  ten  to  iifteyn  miles  in  length  Once 
•>r  twice  a he  makes  the  man  cl  of 

rtitft  walk;  and  gathers  Kuch  furs  as  may 
be  cau^h?.  M*.st  of  the  finer  furs  are 
Uikm  by  m$am  6f  the  .woc^fen.;  dutid-fall 
and  steed  traps  of  various  sizes,  ihe^ ^ larger 
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turning  these  in  pay- 
ment for  the  goods  for 
which  he  really  barters 
Ids  furs,  just  how  fast 
h is  f u mis  decrease.  The 
tirst  act  of  the  Indian  is 
to  cancel  the  debt  eoto.tr 
at  the  begijining  of  the  season;  then  he 
looks  round  upon  the  bales  of  cloth,  blank 
ets,  etc.,  and  after  a 
lomr  while  concludes 
to  have  a small  white 
capote  for  bis  toddling 

boy.  The  price  is  told 
him.  and  he  liands  back  fV/  L/fJ' 
ten  of  his  little  pieces  of  jf  fJF 

wood,  then  looks  about  | x 
him  for  sc >mcth in g e 1 se . 

Every  thine*  is  careful-  1/ 
ly  examined,  and  with  hi 

each  purchase  there  is  % 

a contest  over  the  up-  9 .!§$  cp® 

parent  inequality  be-  A H 

tween  the  amount  re-  |m  JHl 

ceived  and  that  given.  fta -/A .</■■  J9H| 

In  the  Indian's  opinion 

one  skin  should  pay  for  JB& 

one  art  icle  of  merehan-  ff 

disc,  no  mat  ter  what  t he  IjSfcfl  }f 

value  of  the  latter  may 

be.  And  he  insists.  ! 

too.  upon  selecting  the 

skin.  The  steelyard  | ‘ ^ 

and  weighing  balance  IM^TTr^yiijifiTi 

are  his  especial  objects  , 

of  dislike.  He  does  not 

know  what  nmdwme  . 

that  is.  That  his  tea  ^ 

and  sugar  should  be  balanced  ugaii »st  a 

bit  of  iron,  conveys  no  idea  of  the  rchdiv* 

values  of  peltries  and  meirhandise  to  him. 

He  insists  upon  making  the  balance  swing 

even  between  the  trader's  goods  ami  hi* 

own  furs,  until  a new  light  thrown  upon 

the  question  of  steelyards  and  scales  lit 

the  acceptance  of  his  propu  bum.  Thro, 

when  lie  finds  his  line  fur*  balanced 

against  heavy  blankets,  he  concludes  to 

abide  by  the  old  method  of  letting  the 

white  trader  decide  the  weight  in  his  own 

way:  for  it  is  clear  that  the  steelyard  is  a 

very  great  medicine,  which  no  brave  out 

understand. 

When  the  trapper  has  spent  all  his  lit- 
tle piece#  of  wood,  and  asks  for  further 
advances,  he  is  allowed  to  draw  any  rea- 
sonable amount  ; for,  contrary  to  the  rule 
in  civilized  life,  a debt  is  seldom  lost  save 
by  the  death  of  the  Indian.  He  may 


change  liis  (if  ;}•><»$;•*  hun- 

dred* of  miles,  hut  he  Mill  baa 
only  a Company  ;s  post  at  which  to 
trade.  The  Company  Tins  always 
he»  n r#  good  friemi  to  him  ami  bis/ 
and  hr  pays  when  he  can  .He 

koov.  s that  v,  hfcto  hr  liquidate^  his 

old  del  if,  he  can  contract  a iihv  one 
just  as  big  No  attempt  wav  ever 
made  m cheat 
■MnMftj  (urn.  mi  l here 

••  • 

When  he  is  ill 
if  ' Jjfc i • b.e  goes  to  the 

9S  Heart  si  h • ri. . ami 

Is  curod  1''“.' 

T , Jf&i'  | attended  until 

' p I be  recover*. 

| When  he  docs 

r* , hts  duty  w&i  i 


OIK  l»|SF.  AT  SORTiTfetrS  PACK  1ST. 


gets  a present,  and  he  never  performs  any 
labor  without  receiving  fair  compensation. 
Such  humane  treatment  strongly  binds  the 
Indian  and  half-breed  to  the  Company, 
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every  f^ijt  iii  Htryasi  r^m^irv  a>itl  to*d- 
qnartem  during  Die  ion#  niojiflis  of  whi- 
ter by  m»  aiiSl<fObe  OH>ii.t  Nortliom  iYu/k- 

etv  whiyb  jeavps  .FYni .' •Oarty. ' , mni'aaJly 
ulmut  the  iiitii  Ih'cember.  Tin1  uppii- 
aiicev  for  the  vavrhiyc^  of,  ilun  ;unpt)rtbint 
iniitt  cjiig1 ; sdL^<lgG>ji 

TUf*  latter  ate  Two  m number,  drawn  by 
Tm-  dosps  .’twrlil  y.  Upon  each  of  these 
sleu*mo  them  ore  bound  ;j.  pair  of  stoutly 

ft  .-'••*  ib  h-myth  hy  eighteen  ftjehttsiltfep  and 
fourteen  wide  Tln^c  wuoden  mahb>ay\v 
wheb  property  packed.  emuem  an  n -**  a 
a .mdti  h'k  of  Mute 

«er  The  ti ogn  van 

d n vers  ytyeompai  ty- 
tey  them  ym:fppt  at' 

Ou*  rale  of  about 
forty  rinl^i  pe  r d#  r . 

Tk&trnpgii  ch  a n nil* 
pf . r iyera  and 
hife*** /forth : the  4pm.-. 
eml  jrmid^y,  and 
Ijaky  Winnipeg  is 
traversed  U>  F-  mT, 

Paritcm,  near  the’ 

eastpiy i eitd V of  thy! 

.Bitvkattd^4^a3!^ ; Yak  , 

U\v  v t he’^diifef  ;<*en  : 


In  former  days  all  excess  in  theaim  tint 
of  mail  inaitte  iteu^ulittM  tlmViieh  lift? 
winter  packet*  was  sn  j eal t * u s iy  guarded 
against  that  the  carriage  of  newspapers 
was  ilisulhnvtel  with  the  single  exceMioh 
of  an  annual  fife  of  Oie  Mo n trea  1 (JateitiU 
forwarded  lxhr4jeibei*hi  perusal.  The  fifty - 
t\vo  copies  of  (hilt  periodical  eireu laved 
over  that  vast  country  from  post  to  post, 
oiuj].  vyornoiU  by  uhich  .service/  theyfim 

isirnd  dmlreouysr  in  a lonely  etathm  in 
lufittide  ij* 


30  north;  b Ad  thiHil^le.  how* 
.#v#t\  Jiew5<papers  form  tile  hulk  of  the 
Company's ^ inward- hound  packet. 

In  the  mouth  of  April  the  whole  force 
at  ecveh  of  the  UoKjp^ny'a  posty begin  to 
pack  the . fiirs  ac<  u* 
mu  la-fed  during  the 
winter  into  hales  of 
CyC-.y  fropt  eighty  to  one 

glpplfe  hundred : 'pm  mils 

weight  The  outer 
W^L  ^ oove.riiigris general* 

' ':  ^ ^ °^* 
iU1  nihuii.l 
loops  are  made  to 
; each  packt^f4  -m  .hy- 

'^*r  h>Vh.VK  it  Upr^i 
. y’CytV a Tfituic  Siiddle  , u‘ 

HHBB  : hjyrrt . ^ ■ jiH^jE^uhie  streaih,, 
are  wW  of 

t£zJm  h This  iseall^llit- 

' ”'l<  a bh irmh  and  con- 
• ,(,.‘*.t<d-'-s  ■ the  ^I'aipl  annual 
, lii0  traders"  and  em- 

Mvt^C  Tlmir  destina- 
th^/ilfepol’  fort-.trf the' 

'.  • 'there  to  meet  i the 


deharto^dx  rfnd 

the  tewie  until,  u ■ K|thHar>’.if .ytfi uthfee ?: next1 
yvuv  sire  handed  over  to  the  trader.,  who 
y ^f^es  m ^harhe  hi  tlnr  htlgade. 
Tftese  .trips ( to  four 
mojUh^.  Tiie  rneetin^ 
at  m pre^en U a t and  si ugiil a r 

speetue]^.  The  wi  hi  took,  ituie.  tin  kempt 
hair,  simhurrsed  faees,  ^*iul  ’h'atliv-r  c<5^- 
tnmes  of  the  fenlvrs  axe  » >n  jy  *^xoeed ed  by, 
the  sf ill  wilder  appearatK-e  ami  alsence  of 
almiwt  any  elhthf  n^  an  in  r\g  Uieir  India)  i 
atten<iau»  s.  The  ^cerivv  while  i he  hrjgtujes 
remain  .is  one  eontinmms  oryy; 

W i tcn  the  hripades  vlejW)rt  for  $ heir  key  - 
eral  destinations,  the  furs  .me  fm' warded 
l>y  Ijuatv; }<»;'  Ihe.'  ■ kfcdH'V  d^iiot  hiris  vOii  ilhu 


mdoiV  arctic  regi xm*3  t<>  which  it  & 
signed.  F roin;  the  mornuur  oiem  t)ie 
jmri^  left  Ihe  uUicy  at  Fort  Crat^y  to.  the 
fmddn*J  when  the  solitary ^ ik>£  trawn^st 
of  innay v $m.fe  th<?  Siitile  packet,  how  re- 
dpCBti  to  d thlv  hUniH^ e iut<>  the  ineldsure 

of  [ , Fierrv  ^ house,  more  thiiti  a hum 
dretl  xi  k^hts  have  tiecii  {wi^dV’ihVlh^'.  jertV&t 
, northern  fryp?*\&;  ’rdTer . tbiw  thou  sand 
tuih^s  ’hiivcdpedll  a scute  of  rliT 

trrmil  dffjCf;  traiiis  luty e ha),ded  iC  ^‘ndiny 
o(V  m long  mtemd*  hmnrh  do^  packets 
.to  the  nghi  and  fefh  It  was  m n i %v i u let4 
wliei!  U mrtod:  it  urm-s  n»-i  as  Hm  simi 
slum?  :frf;xhi4-^ajrYa  tteearry  a 

fault  whisker  nt  mri&tig  Hpiniuf  to  Uie  val 
Ivys  of  ihe  Upjjer  Yitko'n, 


white  the  Gi*ynt 

Tmad<^  biinyring  the 

Nvulheri)  Packet 

yrw-*»  9f  ms  paVv; 

yearly  fcUppUe£v  YYUim  the 

journeys  on  to  the 

Go  gle 
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sea-coast,  where  they  are  all  sorted  and 
repacked,  being  pressed  into  bales  by 
enormous  levers,  and  rum  and  tobacco 
are  placed  between  the  layers  of  skins  to 
keep  put  the  insects  and  larva?  of  moths. 
They  are  then  loaded  on  the  Company's 
ships,  which  annual- 
ly hri n cf  out  1 1 ) c «i fires 
from  England,  and 
are  eventually  sold  at 
public  auction.  The* 
sales  ml  Si  n < h > u al  01  \ e 
atmstiof  to  more  than 
,oOtMH)u per  ami  uni. 
and  this  forms  but  a 
sm.il  I pit irt  of  t he  year- 
ly returns  from  tin* 

Con » pa  ny  s ierfi  t o- 
rics,  large  quantities 
1 M?i p *r  e x p‘  U'ted  tV VC 
Continent  lo  the 


United  States,  and  to  the  Canadas*  and 
occasionally  furs  are  exported  by  the 
Company  to  China. 

The  animal  supply  of  its  vast  chain  of 
trailing  posts  with  merchandise  is  a mat- 
ter of  vital  iiviportance  to  the  Company, 
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MAKING  A I'OBTAGK. 


ami  is  conducted  with  a care  and  system 
derated  to  no  6ther  branch  of  its  trade. 
Early  m June  of  each  year  the  Company's 
ships  leave  the  Thames  for  the  fur  coun- 
try. It  is  the  end  of  Augtftrt  when  they 
land  at  York  Factory,  on  Hudson  Bay. 
For  one  year  the  goods  they  have  brought 
lie  in  the  warehouses  of  the  factory  : 
twelve  months  later  they  reach  Norway 
House:  twelve  months  later,  again,  they 
Fort  Simpsou,  on  the  Mackenzie, 
The  furs  fur  which  they  are  exchanged 
reach  London  by  similar  stages  in  three 
y ears  more ; so  that  six  years  elapse  from 
tiie  date  of  the  departure  of  the  rough 
flint -gun  to  the  return  of  the  skin  of 
&h&  for  which  it  has  been  bartered. 

The  supplies  brought  out  bv  the  ships 
arc  distributed  to  the  interior  posts  by 
means  of  what  are  called  ‘‘inland  boats." 
Shaped  like  an  ordinary  whale  boat,  they 
carry  a burden  of  three  and  a half  tons, 
and  require  nine  men  as  crew*.  A num- 


ber of  these  boats  constitute  a brigade, 
each  of  which  is  placed  in  charge  of  a 
guide.  These  brigades,  leaving  Fort  Gar- 
ry in  June,  tend  north  and  northwest,  to- 
ward Methy  Portage  and  York  Factory, 
there  to  meet  other  brigades  from  the  re- 
mote arctic  districts,  to  whom  they  deli  v 
er  their  cargoes,  receiving  in  return  the 
furs  brought  down  from  the  interior 
posts.  When  this  exchange  is  effected, 
each  brigade  retraces  its  course. 

On  many  of  the  streams  traversed  by 
these  brigades  navigation  is  seriously  in- 
terrupted by  rapids,  water-falls,  and  cata- 
racts, to  surmount  which  the  boats  with 
their  cargoes  have  to  be  landed  and  car- 
ried round  the  obstruction,  to  be  relamicli- 
ed  id  the  nearest  practicable  point  Again, 
it  occurs  that  a height  of  land  is  readied, 
across  which  the  1m aits  ami  cargoes  must 
l>e  dragged  in  order  to  descend  the  oppo- 
site stream.  In  either  event  tlie  opera* 
tiim  is  known  as  “making  & portage." 
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Ti\k  H irt  <*■%'.  five; 

v* f'/vm-h  l-;oi  de: 

• . ; . . ■..••■  md  v:k! 

• • • =:'  Wk  ' ,;  fj ' ""i  i O'  •'  * -:vM.y. 

Tfbnritff- WvreF 
/CU«*U % *WiE  *£&*&  dba/lker**  Crecv  cuul 
Chippemi  sqimwtff  A iiinrv-  light 
;r,H^  fcWy  te  mrklrwl.y  gc*n 
mms,  ho^pifkhb^  and  lit 

flit  putt  ait  ufti*  in  tire  bwrf 

. t.ycfr wfttt&r  iXivy  vary  seusmis 
of  hunting-  v,  ilk  fonger  mf ory;*>s  of  total 
idleness.  ; Vanity  is  tlinif  besetting  >iu. 
ond  -ttey  mil  IbaVt*  thx^ustrivtf.s  urn)  tboii? 
families  without  the  \:ruomon 
of •1i.IV  to  become  the  envied  p<>sses*oiM 
of  a 1:iot v.lstjttie  suit . a g\i u or  a iratti  of  ’ 
iJii^i  Vhich-  may  happen  to  Minm  their 
Jtmcyi  4U.ll  iknr 

believers  in  dreams.  omens,  am]  want 
iiigs,  thVjr  are  tfpi  -dh;<npl'e& of  lW • R*TOt$p: 
faith.  Completely  under.  the  ndhe  mm 
of  the  yivxvbi*  in  mnsri  resets-  ami  oh- 
herring  the  outward  forms  of  n*h^iua 
with  ^rearreirtilantx*  . .iijry  are  ;y*?t  ^msk* 
ly  immoral  often  dishonest.  and  general- 
ly uiU  m‘st  xVi>d  h^  B a t as  Im i o ers.  gu i ties , 
and  V(\Tageor^  they  are  umxjuuiled  0f 
mure  jVowvrft.il  build.  .as  a in)1,e,  than  the 
pure  Indian  they  are  his  t^nal  Uj  etpluVy 
anri?  and  DBaAine^  of ■ : Sj hi ' ^ vy - 


fU*’  UA&JF. 


The  standard  weight  of  v&eh  package  used 
in  the  fur  trade  h anf  hundred  pounds; 
fcaVh  boat  eomai  ii  i rig  se  yen ty-ft  ve * ‘J  n 1 ahcl 
pieces, a*  such  package*  are  culled,  In 
cmWing  a jiod^r  each  voyayeur  is  sup- 
•pgfet* <1  tsjftial  in ; t W ta^k  ;of' 
inland  piece*  n|*nn  his  back.  A broad 
feather  strap;.  wiled  u “ poring*  «IM\k''  is 
fdaml  mmiii  the  fprtdiead.  tlie  etnl^  of 
which  stfrifcp-  passing-  baek  over  the  about/ 
dei-s,  >npport  the  pieces;  which;  thu«  ear 
ried  lie  along  the  vSjdne  from  the  .small 
.jrf.  ilie  Wipk  to  the  crmvii  x>f  the  he/i*k 
llxe  dej>arlm*n  of  these  boat  brigades  on 
their  long  trip's  fvvrm^  ti  very  fdt-rutsis*-jue 
^ppfctaplo:.  are  deckel  in  hiill 

day  attnv ; small  red  fla^s.  ^reiuning  nr 
V^hdy  ribWns;  anti  tliy  spreading 
antlers  of  inohse  amt  nlk  ap|<tf4r  every 
where  above  tie'  square  packs ims  of 
fr^igiii;  ^wigiVgtih'd  uphn  the  tetclr  tu^*. 
the  wives  a ml  .>weet}jvarts  of  tiie  hoatiueu. 
wlio  luivsyeorrit*  In  hid  thoTn  adiem 
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which  the  lake  mirrors  like  a glass,  At 
Sehludcrbach  another  way -side  inn  is 
busy  with  coming  and  going  travellers. 
Before  it,  rises  the  Croda  Rossa,  one  of 
the  highest  of  the  dolomites,  its  preci- 
pices stained  with  broftd  bright  mi  patch- 
es. Gilbert  describes  it  as  “streaked  as 
with  the  red  drip  of  a mighty  sacrifice. 


SKETCHES  IN  T V ROT 


VT  the  edge  of  Southeastern  Tyrol, 
within  art  area  of  forty  miles  by 
thirty,  stand  all  of  the  great  peaks  of  the 
dolomite  formation:  it  is  par  excellence 
the  region  of  the  dolomite  Alps.  It  lias 
been  known  to  geologists  since  Dolomieu, 
at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  described 
the  mineral  which  was  to  bear  his  name, 
and  identified  it  with  tins  mountain  for- 
mation. So  far  as  secular  travel  is  con- 
cerned, the  district  remained  practically 
unknown  until  the  publication  of  the 
work  of  Gilbert  and  Churchill  describ- 
ing their  explorations  of  1861-63.  Other 
more  popular  writers  followed  them,  ap- 
plying to  the  remarkable  features  of  the 
region  more  or  less  appropriate  expres- 
sions of  description  and  admiration. 

The  glimpse  of  the  Rosengarten  from 
Botzen.  the  bald  head  of  the  Lang  Kofel 
as  seen  from  St.  Ulrich,  and  the  majestic 
broadside  of  this  rock  and  the  Plait  Ko- 
fel, the  jagged  spikes  of  the  Ross  Zahne. 
and  the  Hat  ridge  and  sharp  horn  of  the 
Sehlern.  which  bound  the  Seisser  Alp  on 
the  east  and  south,  had  given  us  an  en- 
tirely characteristic  and  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  varied  formation.  These  were 
majestic  sentinels  guarding  the  outposts 
of  the  stronghold.  Par  up  in  the  Piister 
Thai,  spectre  crests,  under  the  rosy  light 
of  fading  day,  beckoned  us  on  to  the  fit  - 
adel.  We  entered  the  portals  at  Toblach, 
through  the  grand  detile  which  gives  en- 
trance to  the  Arapezzo  Valley.  Before 
us.  a sharp  high  peak,  almost  oxer  Oitr 
heads  shut  out  the  morning  sun.  which 
gave  a fringe  of  silver  to  every  twig  of 
the  firs  and  bushes  at  its  top.  and  poured 
flown  into  the  valley  in  opaline  streams 
of  light.  After  passing  the  TobJacher 
See  the  walls  of  the  valley  grew  steeper, 
the  hare  mountain -tops  rose  higher,  and 
we  penetrated  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
grand  peaks — streaked  with  ml  and  yel- 
low. seamed  with  angry  scars  and  fissures, 
and  set  in  pines  almost  black  in  their  som- 
bre hue. 

Near  the  first  habitation,  at  Landro.  a 
comfortable  inn,  the  Hdllenstcm,  with 
Monte  Piano  and  the  Drei  Zinnen,  stood 
high  before  us.  Beyond  the  Dnrren-See 
r».we  the  tilted  masses  of  Monte  Crista! lo. 


The  road  hits  risen  constantly  from  To- 
hlach,  and  almost  uninterruptedly  from 
Botzen.  At  its  highest  point  it  is  very 
nearly  fiOW  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  having  insensibly  consumed  nearly 
oncdi&lf  of  the  nominal  height  of  the 
highest  mountains  of  the  region,  carried 
us  nearly  to  the  limit  of  gradual  slope 
and  of  vegetation,  and  brought  us  close 
to  the  barren  rock  and  priori  pilous  walls, 
and  tilling  our  lungs  with  the  Clear  and 
mvigorating  air  of  a high  Alpine  valley. 
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i mhl  >hc  vu^ 
V v&ffifft# t %>Uvco:n  m*amcm  mu) 

: \*V  *;  : tliwUlHe*'*  hrsi  doVehlptlM*  tfCslOth 

|^  our  or  f:l.tt-; ^mdm*  peaks.  The 
:,'  L;iim'  1C  * » t‘<  • I iHOvhere  <Mn>  so 
tvT*  $*•;  JAitTf* . *M*d  fco 1 hielV.  aA 
it&  pjaJfc;  tfj£&rwrufs  y«<l 
■']'£$$$  hnvteti.  .rcHdiifes’  typ • far 

IV  ohoV'e  &fnl  far  1 

j ami  shut’irf y dolin^j- mduhfcdps 
wliiolj  xhui  in  thy  GrddrH'r 
\ Tkui.  M»»nh  Pohiio.  as  i I lifts 
«ts  lead  into  i)m*  distant 

sky  Utr  beyond  the serram*! Ihp 
o.  ' bf  t}  jC  t)i^b  ^otl<t  d i Me^t>dirk* 

: V&stJy  tjiorC  hn  prcssi vy  \%  t did#  - 
> ; 'i&iUti&.  -tyiil'  in  ^|^yiriif;m- -thiH" 
when  fe  W'holfc  £uh  hd^  *Mtm: 
into  ,vjv>w  of  Sl)V 

ten  of  sit  truest  kfii,  * Hul  morn 
to  the  fait  thut  AVi*:7i!if;v'd-:i^ 
' scale  of  uu  inforvonin^  mould 
.«tin  '\y  rightly  stick  ewornuhfk 

:>  /'•<•  end  musses.  I slutli  refrain  t r*  or* 
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ed,  gentle,  and  unflagging  maiden  who 
holds  the  comfort  of  each  guest  and  the 
welfare  and  mainspring  of  the  whole  es- 
tablishment in  her  active  hands  and  will- 
ing heart,  deserves  more  than  thanks  from 
all  to  whose  wants  and  to  whose  whims 
she  has  uncomplainingly  ministered. 

Two  of  the  brothers  Ghedina  are  artists 
of  considerable  merit.  Across' the  street 
from  the  hotel  is  a “ Dependence”  contain- 
ing a dozen  or  more  rooms.  The  outside 
of  this  building,  which  is  new,  is  being 
entirely  and  very  artistically  frescoed — 
the  front  with  very  good  allegorical  pic- 
tures after  the  manner  of  Kaulbach,  and 
the  south  side  with  really  excellent  rep- 
resentations of  Tyrolean  domestic  life. 
Here  and  there,  in  out-of-the-way  places, 
appear  various  smaller  pictures,  one  room 
being  decorated  with  clever  imitations  of 
framed  photographs,  line  engravings,  and 
cheap  chromos — a whimsical  conceit  cap- 
itally carried  out. 

The  people  of  Cortina  are  simple,  in- 
dustrious, and  obviously  cheerful  and  con- 
tented. Like  all  mountaineers,  they  are 
to  the  last  degree  hard-working.  From 
early  dawn  until  the  last  ray  of  daylight 
every  one  seems  to  be  at  work.  The  com- 
mune includes  a number  of  small  villages 
or  hamlets  of  a few  houses  each,  scattered 
about  among  the  hills,  many  of  them  high 
up  at  the  end  of  steep,  rough  roads  hardly 
passable  for  the  smallest  vehicles.  The 
farm-houses  of  which  these  hamlets  are 
made  up  are  large  and  evidently  popu- 
lous, and  the  bams  are  often  detached. 
Already,  early  in  September,  with  many 
of  the  crops  still  to  be  harvested,  they 
seemed  full  to  overflowing.  The  whole 
country,  at  least  wherever  I traversed  it, 
is  covered  with  a thick  peaty  soil,  which 
holds  water  like  a sponge.  In  many 
places  even  grain  in  sheaves  is  not  cured 
on  the  ground,  but  hung  upon  the  forks 
of  poles  cut  with  the  branches  projecting, 
and  standing  in  rows  at  the  edges  of  the 
fields.  Large  crops  are  grown  of  what 
in  England  is  called  the  horse-bean — tall- 
growing  stalks,  with  pods  along  their 
sides.  Even  these  can  not  be  cured  on 
the  ground;  they  are  tied  in  bundles, 
which  are  hung  in  pairs  over  long  poles, 
racks  of  which,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  high 
and  equally  long,  are  an  accompaniment 
of  every  barn,  sometimes  standing  inde- 
pendently, supported  by  high  poles,  and 
sometimes  resting  on  brackets  built  out 
from  the  front  of  the  structure.  Much  of 


the  land  is  so  steep  that  I found  difficulty 
in  crossing  it.  From  such  fields  the  crops 
are  removed  in  coarse  linen  sheets,  mak- 
ing huge  bundles,  which  are  carried  home 
on  the  heads  of  the  people.  As  many 
women  as  men  are  seen  at  work  in  the 
fields,  and  they  do  all  manner  of  work 
equally,  save  that  the  ploughing  and 
mowing  are  more  often  done  by  men,  and 
hoeing  and  reaping  by  women.  The  fru- 
gality of  their  lives  is  equal  to  their  in- 
dustry ; and  with  a fertile  soil  and  a ready 
market,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  sub- 
stantial prosperity  which,  for  people  of 
their  class,  is  every  where  conspicuous. 
Their  methods  of  life  and  work  differ 
greatly  from  our  own ; their  implements 
are  rude  and  clumsy ; their  cattle  are  poor, 
cows  being  generally  worked  in  the  yoke ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  see  many  ways  in  which 
our  example  might  be  followed  with  great 
advantage.  With  a predilection,  howev- 
er, for  village  life  for  an  agricultural  peo- 
ple, I believe  that,  making  allowance  for 
their  inferior  education,  the  people  in  the 
villages  about  Cortina  are  more  cheerful 
and  contented  than  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding class  with  us. 

I have  already  referred  to  the  accidents 
which  occasionally  befall  workers  upon 
the  very  steep  mountain-sides  of  Tyrol. 

A very  sad  one  occurred  upon  the  day  of 
our  arrival  at  Cortina.  A mother  and  her 
daughter  and  a young  man  were  working 
in  a hay  field  which  sloped  steeply  down 
to  the  edge  of  a precipice  five  or  six  hun- 
dred feet  high.  The  mother  slipped,  but 
was  arrested  by  a slight  obstruction ; the 
young  man  succeeded  in  reaching  her,  and 
might  have  saved  her,  but  the  child,  be- 
coming excited,  hastened  to  them,  fell, 
and  carried  them  both  with  her  over  the 
fatal  brink. 

The  inclosing  mountains  are  in  such 
harmony  in  their  grandeur,  the  valley 
itself  is  so  sniiling  and  peaceful,  and  the 
town  is  so  distant  from  the  immediate  hill- 
tops, that  the  views  are  less  striking  than 
at  Campitileo  or  Caprile.  Gilbert  and 
Churchill,  on  the  occasion  of  their  first 
visit,  passed  but  a single  night  here,  and 
only  recognized  after  they  had  left,  the 
fact  that  they  had  passed  unnoticed  the 
grandest  combination  of  the  dolomite 
peaks.  So  far  as  one  could  judge  from 
simple  appearance,  the  base  of  Monte  Tofa- 
na  was  not  half  a mile  from  our  windows. 

It  is  really  more  than  two  miles  away, 

! with  a sturdy  mountain  and  a deep  valley 
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mterveniiig.  A man  on  its  summit  caii 
not  he  seen  with  a strong  field-glass.  A 
long  walk  .toward  it  soon  tells  the  tah"  of 
its  distance.  ami  the  distuiiee  revealsiis 
stupendoHi*  height  Htili  further  aw  &y 
are  the  Cinque  Torre  and  C^rddA  del 
Lago;  and  AnieliUg  vrhic.li  seems  almost 
to-,  peer  over  mirtfhm*  lders,  i*  ten  iuile4 
distant.  Every  that  one  makes 

;u»d  ♦‘very  dilferept  view  obtained  widens 
and  lifts  the  bori/vm,  until,  after  vi  few 
dftj*'  ^4^jpl&ncet  the  sufetsandings  of 
Oort i rja  impress  the  im^ri&t&vn  does' 
no  other  pari  of  the  dofoiptto  region 
I had  bad  ^rious  misgiving*  since  writ 
ing  as  I did  tathe  llr^nitaiberoftk^ 
jrnpere  dtxmt  |a*ak*okndoovr  It  wa-s  ob- 
vbniidy  jvivsu  mpmoiis  ia  ohe  $b«’t  had 
only  made  the  usccitd  0$ j Mdtmt  W&*fcfcf?' 
i*>n— U*  uii  omnibus-- to  question  sv  practice 
which  has  s*>  many  mtelHg&nt  devotees, 
Thn  geiitk*  climb  to  theCfeil  di  Rondel  ja, 
and  it%  charming  uptoolc  to  the  great  <k>l 
omite  |?eaks.  bad  added  to  my  apprehension 
that  I bad  overstepped  tho  limits  of  good 
judgment,  if  not  of  good  hkste; for  surely  , 


pm}xvrthm.  K no,  then  mmuitaHj-eJinih- 
iug  must  be  its.  own  exceeding  great  re- 
ward. ti  wa^h«o->usy  matter  to  eOjiVihev 
myself  of  the  prudence  of  undertaking  a 
tusk  of  such  notorious  difficulty,  With 
Inub#  untrained  to  up-bin  worn,.  with 
lungs ' gauged  by  long  residence  to  the 
sea  ieveJ  sca,le,  with  more  iwmnds  uvni  r^- 
ihipoht  thaw  any  ^ Bergfiibi^r’  or  Alpine 
Club  man  that  I laid  mm  in  Tyrol,  and 
V0h forihe  er&iw 
m&tfH  exploits,  the  wetghppf  tjletu'guip^ht 
^mijd  haw  l>eeti  strt>ugj$*  4gtiipst  the  al 
tempt,  luii, for  that  Miif<i-rtiaiat0  pit^gi*utih* 

■Much  made  it  a multer  of  honor  for  ne 
to  ivy  whni  l had  mid  ip  hulk* 

open  eonfe^ipn  if  the  event  should  prove 
nie  wt'dng.  The  convict i on  came,  slowly 
but  surely  that,  dc.spMe  all  drawback-.,  t 
\ n list  hi  least  make  an  ea  rn Cat’  attempt  ip 
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write,  opens  north,  east,  and  west  upon 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  valleys,  a valley 
shut  in  by  Cristallo,  Antelao,  Croda  Mal- 
cora,  Monte  Pelmo,  the  Roclietta,  Becco 
di  Mezzodi,  Monte  Gusella,  Monte  Nuva- 
lau,  and  Monte  Tofana,  the  noblest  group 
of  Tyrolean  peaks.  The  triple  head  of 
Monte  Tofana  challenges  the  carrying 
out  of  my  growing  resolution.  Seven 
of  the  surrounding  mountains  named 
above  are  over  10,000  feet  high  (Antelao, 
10,890).  The  middle  peak  of  Tofana  is 
10,724  feet. 

We  were  to  start  at  half  past  three,  and 
I was  called  at  three.  By  wray  of  econo- 
mizing my  untried  forces,  I had  engaged 
a mule  for  the  first  two  hours  and  a half  ; 
and  here  a saddle-mule  implies  a man  to 
lead  it.  I had  provided  myself  overnight 
with  a sturdy  glass  of  milk,  with  a dash 
of  Cayenne  pepper,  to  begin  the  day.  In 
the  kitchen  of  the  hotel  I found  the  cook 
well  advanced  with  her  day’s  work,  cotfee 
and  hot  milk  ready,  and  Kaisersemmeln 
freshened  in  the  oven,  so  the  usual  Tyro- 
lean breakfast  was  added  to  the  milk. 
'Then  came  a delay  about  eggs.  Giuseppe 
could  not  find  them  among  the  abundant 
provender.  He  advised  waiting  until  a 
supply  of  ten  could  be  boiled.  These 
being  ready,  it  was  found  that  Filomena 
had  already  furnished  four— a number 
which  he  regarded  as  entirely  insignifi- 
cant. In  his  search  lie  had  mistaken 
them  for  a package  of  salt.  All  being 
ready,  he  slung  his  “Rucksack"  contain- 
ing the  food  and  two  bottles  of  wine.  On 
top  of  this  was  strapped  an  ominous  coil 
of  half-inch  rope  some  fifty  feet  long,  and 
three  pairs  of  heavy  sharp-pointed  iron 
crampoons,  the  whole  weighing  about 
twenty  pounds.  Over  his  shoulder  he 
carried  a short  iron-pointed  alpenstock, 
with  an  ice-pick  at  its  upper  end.  A sec- 
ond alpenstock  was  carried  by  the  leader. 

We  set  out  at  four  o’clock.  It  was  still 
quite  dark,  no  gleam  of  dawm  appearing 
in  the  sky,  which,  studded  with  stars, 
was  only  less  black  than  the  high  mount- 
ains whose  serrated  edges  ware  cut  in 
sharp  silhouette  against  it.  Twro  black 
pedestrians  and  one  black  man  on  a black 
mule  were  hardly  distinguishable  bet  ween 
the  black  house  fronts  along  the  main 
street  of  Cortina.  The  stars  shone  bright- 
ly over  the  gray  roadway,  and  far  away  to 
the  south,  over  the  crest  of  the  Croda  Mal- 
cora,  Jupiter  twinkled  with  weird  green 
light.  We  were  soon  climbing  a coun- 


try road,  past  farm-houses  and  barns  and 
running  fountains,  through  fields  studded 
with  rows  of  wheat-sheaves  or  redolent 
with  the  odor  of  half-cured  hay.  As  we 
crept  up  the  valley  the  great  gleam  of 
the  morning  star  came  suddenly  over 
the  sharp  mountain-top,  big  and  brilliant, 
like  a fire-balloon  just  launched  from  the 
top  of  Sorapis. 

Under  the  stimulus  and  excitement  of 
the  early  start,  and  the  charm  of  unfamil- 
iar daybreak,  I came  to  take  a new  viewr 
of  mountaineering.  I could  well  imagine 
that  no  occupation  of  a manly  life,  save 
fox-hunting  alone,  could  offer  so  much  of 
what  a vigorous  and  sound-bodied  man 
should  enjoy.  Climbing  slowly  and 
steadily  up  the  steep  bridle-path  toward  a 
peak  which  only  the  sturdiest  and  most 
patient  effort  could  reach,  I felt  for  the 
moment  howr  puerile  had  been  my  earlier 
conceptions,  and  I w as  ready  to  enroll  my- 
self as  a permanent  member  of  the  stal- 
wart band  of  Alpine  climbers. 

Two  hours  and  a half  brought  us  to  the 
foot  of  the  steep  mass  of  debris  which  fill- 
ed the  gorge  of  the  mountain  to  a height 
of  over  3000  feet  above  us.  It  wras  now 
broad  day,  but  the  gorge  was  shaded  from 
the  morning  sun;  The  mule  and  leader 
were  dismissed,  my  poncho  was  strapped 
to  Ghedina’s  rucksack,  I took  the  alpen- 
stock, and  we  started  stoutly  up  the  steep 
mass  of  large  stones  which  had  rolled 
down  over  the  gravel,  and  piled  them- 
selves up  as  a buttress  against  it.  This 
passed,  we  struck  the  finer  drift — a loose 
mass  of  stones  precisely  such  as  are  used 
for  macadamizing  roads,  angular  and 
sharp,  but  with  a remarkable  facility  of 
movement.  Indeed,  it  has  adjusted  itself 
at  the  angle  wdiere  its  movement  ceases, 
and  it  needs  only  the  slightest  impulse  to 
set  it  moving  again,  so  that  each  step  up 
was  followed  by  a downward  slip,  and 
the  miles  of  advance  needed  to  take  us 
over  that  single  mile  of  our  way  can  be 
measured  only  by  the  strained  muscles 
and  the  deep  and  quickened  breath  they 
entailed.  Here,  as  throughout  the  whole 
ascent,  the  view  was  by  no  means  what 
one  would  imagine.  One’s  eyes  were  bent 
alone  upon  the  next  spot  where  foot-hold 
must  be  found.  At  constantly  shorten- 
ing intervals,  as  the  toil  accumulated,  and 
as  the  air  grewr  lighter,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  halt  and  sit,  pant  and  take  breath. 
Two  hours  of  hard,  monotonous,  weary, 
breathless  toil  took  us  to  a point,  still  far 
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use  that  word  any  where  in  this  connec- 
tion ! I mean  simply  that  the  actual  mus- 
cular, synovial,  cardiac,  and  pulmonary 
suffering  was  abated.  A hard  half  hour 
of  this  “ ride-and-tie”  business  brought  us 
to  the  first  low  crest,  or  Joch,  between  two 
peaks.  Here,  so  far  as  I was  able  to  di- 
vert my  attention  from  the  various  un- 
usual manifestations  of  my  own  person — 
ears  crackling,  limbs  trembling,  mouth 
parched,  every  vein  throbbing,  and  every 
pore  perspiring — I became  conscious  of  the 
most  majestic  surroundings.  Not  only 
the  Val  Traverenze,  which  opened  amid 
the  wildest  turmoil  of  distorted  mountain- 
sides before  us,  and  the  enormous  glacier 
which  fills  the  vast  hollowed  slope  of  the 
Marmolata,  but  almost  equally  the  imme- 
diate mountain-sides  behind  us,  under 
which  we  had  crept,  intent  only  upon  the 
ground  beneath  our  feet,  would,  observed 
in  a serener  mood,  justify  one’s  highest 
imagination  of  mountain  wildness  and 
grandeur.  They  impress  me  more  in  rec- 
ollection than  they  did  in  the  actual  but 
disturbed  observation. 

No  time  could  be  spared  for  sights  by 
the  way-side,  however  imposing,  and  we 
pressed  on,  now  on  a narrow  ledge  at  the 
side  of  a precipice  at  what  would  have 
been  a giddy  height  had  the  attention  not 
been  fixed  upon  foot-hold  and  hand-hold 
at  every  step.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  herein  lies  the  safety  of  the  mountain 
climber’s  work.  He  must  be  unconscious 
of  all  that  is  above  and  of  all  that  is  be- 
low him,  holding  his  attention  closely  to 
his  immediate  surroundings,  so  that  the 
sense  of  elevation  is  lost.  We  came  out 
later  upon  a crest  from  which  there  was  a 
vast  slope  of  debris  reaching  down  to  the 
edge  of  a precipice  far  below,  and  stretch- 
ing on  before  us  to  the  wide  and  steep  gla- 
cier which  fills  the  northern  slope  belov/ 
the  twin  peaks.  Here  came  the  most  dis- 
heartening part  of  the  trip.  After  all  our 
toilsome  and  weary  struggle  upward,  it 
seemed  more  than  discouraging  to  have 
to  go  six  or  eight  hundred  feet  lower  down 
to  reach  the  foot  of  the  glacier,  from  which 
point  only  we  could  make  the  final  ascent. 
Fortunately  the  debris  was  tolerably  firm, 
and  in  spite  of  the  precipice  to  which  it 
led,  the  passage  was  not  especially  danger- 
ous. The  emotions  with  which  I look- 
ed back  up  our  steep  oblique  track,  and 
thought  of  the  return,  were  any  thing  but 
cheering.  At  the  end  of  this  part  of  the 
route  lay  a patch  of  hard  snow  some  twen- 


ty feet  wide,  in  which  the  guide  had  to 
chop  foot-holds  as  we  progressed.  The 
glacier  is  in  shape  like  a section  of  a fun- 
nel, thirty  feet  wide  at  the  base,  six  or 
eight  hundred  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and 
perhaps  a thousand  feet  high.  It  is  quite 
regularly  curved  laterally,  is  crossed  by 
several  crevasses  of  little  width,  and  is 
spotted  with  stones  which  have  rolled  on 
to  it  from  the  rocks  above.  We  drank 
copiously  of  the  cold  stream  which  flows 
out  below  it,  and  about  which  the  rocks 
were  all  covered  with  a thin  film  of  ice. 
Crossing  the  stream,  and  climbing  up  the 
far  side  of  the  gorge  through  which  it 
runs,  we  halted  to  adjust  the  crampoons. 
These  are  stout  iron  frames  reaching  from 
the  middle  of  the  heel  to  the  ball  of  the 
foot,  with  a sharp  spike  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long  at  each  comer,  and  with  a 
stout  loop  turned  up  at  each  side  of  the 
foot.  Through  these  loops  a strap  is  pass- 
ed, and  this  is  bound  over  the  instep,  in 
my  case  with  the  utmost  strength  of  Ghe- 
dina’s  wiry  fingers  and  strong  teeth. 
Those  of  my  readers  who  skated  in  the 
old  days  of  rude  strapping  will  understand 
the  energy  with  which  I protested  against 
the  severity  of  his  work.  But  lie  insisted 
that  absolute  tightness  was  essential  to 
safety,  and  I accepted  this  further  inflic- 
tion of  pain  with  trained  submission. 
We  now  began  the  steep  ascent  of  the 
glacier,  the  process  being  to  strike  the 
point  of  the  alpenstock  into  a firm  hold, 
then  to  advance  one  foot  and  make  sure 
that  its  crampoon  was  fast  fixed  in  the 
ice,  then  to  advance  the  alpenstock  again, 
and  then  the  other  foot.  This  contin- 
ued for  twenty  minutes,  with  an  occa- 
sional halt  for  breath,  and  with  a con- 
stant wounding  of  the  feet  by  the  tightly 
bound  straps.  In  spite  of  the  tightness, 
one  of  my  irons  came  loose,  and  we  had 
to  stop  in  mid-ice  to  re-adjust  it,  this  time 
without  regard  to  protests.  I had  listen- 
ed with  curious  interest  to  the  jingling 
of  those  irons  throughout  the  morning. 
I had  inspected  their  long  sharp  points, 
and  had  looked  forward  with  some  impa- 
tience to  the  moment  when  they  should 
be  added  to  my  experiences.  I have  not 
often  felt  such  real  pleasure  as  I did  when 
we  came  again  upon  the  hard  rock,  and 
they  were  removed.  I will  not  say  that 
when  Ghedina  tucked  them  away  under 
a rock  by  the  path-side,  I hoped  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  find  them  again; 
but  even  their  loss  would  not  have  been 
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in  vague  and  half-unconscious  wonder 
over  the  billowy  clouds  resting  in  a shel- 
tered valley  below — and  was  startled  from 
my  sleep  by  spilling  the  wine  over  my 
other  hand.  That  was  all — probably  not 
fifteen  seconds — but  it  gave  the  mysteri- 
ous change  which  conies  only  with  abso- 
lute sleep.  The  blood  coursed  with  a 
quieter  impulse;  the  eye  became  steadier 
and  the  brain  clearer.  I was  able  to  give 
attention  to  the  details  of  all  that  one  sees 
from  a mountain-top. 

The  long  road  of  the  Ampezzo  Valley 
looked  like  narrow  bobbin  trailed  over 
the  dark  green  fields  and  among  the 
specks  of  houses.  Cortina,  three  miles 
and  a half  distant  by  the  line  of  sight, 
looked,  through  the  clear  air,  like  a toy 
village  out  of  a wooden  box.  We  fan- 
cied that  with  the  strong  glass  we  saw  a 
man  in  its  streets.  The  bell  calling  the 
people  to  mid-day  mass  rang  clear  in  our 
ears.  Except  for  this  little  stretch  of  in- 
habited valley,  all  else  was  an  unmean- 
ing mass  of  distorted  rock,  desolate,  cruel, 
Dantesque,  incoherent  chaos,  without  ex- 
pression, without  interest,  and  without 
charm.  The  great  peaks  of  Eastern  Switz- 
erland, the  sharp  point  of  the  Oetler,  the 
Oetzthal  group,  the  Stubaier  Fernez,  the 
Grosser  Venediger,  the  Gross  Glockner, 
and  the  peaks  of  the  Carinthian  and  Il- 
lyrian Alps,  stretching  over  more  than 
200  miles  of  the  horizon  from  west  to  east, 
were  all  in  clear  view,  all  near,  and  all 
loiv.  Their  height  barely  brought  them 
into  the  plane  of  vision.  They  and  the 
great  ice-field  of  the  Marmolata  all  seem- 
ed lower  than  Tofana  itself.  And  Tofana 
had  lost  its  majesty.  Seen  from  below, 
it  was  sublime.  Conquered  by  the  toil- 
ing tread  of  two  insignificant  men,  it  be- 
came mere  stone  beneath  our  feet. 

We  staid  at  the  summit  an  hour  and 
a half,  I wrapped  in  extra  clothing,  the 
hardy  Ghedina  with  his  coat  off  and  his 
breast  bare,  as  unconcerned  as  though  he 
had  only  mowed  his  swath  through  a hay 
field.  Inserted  in  a crevice  of  the  rock 
is  a wide-mouthed  bottle,  corked  with  a 
stone,  containing  a roll  of  papers  bearing 
the  names  of  those  who  have  made  the 
ascent,  uninteresting  to  those  who  have 
added  their  own  names  to  the  list,  and 
unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  descent,  at  first  easy,  soon  involved 
the  previous  trials  taken  in  the  inverse 
direction.  Going  down  the  glacier,  the 
crampoons  hurt  differently,  but  they  hurt 


equally.  Climbing  from  the  foot  of  the 
glacier  to  the  crest  of  the  lower  pass  called  * 
for  a renewed  exercise  of  a strength  that 
was  already  worn  and  overtaxed.  From 
near  this  j>ass  the  descent  is  directly  down 
the  slide,  a steep  and  endless  incline  of 
sharp  road  metal.  At  first  it  is  novel  and 
interesting,  this  quick  descent.  The  an- 
gular gravel  lies  on  a pitch  at  which  its 
movement  barely  stops.  Set  in  motion 
again  by  any  cause,  it  slips  and  rattles  and 
rolls  as  though  it  would  go  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  valley.  Standing  upon  it 
and  bearing  heavily  backward  against  the 
alpenstock  whose  point  is  buried  in  it,  a 
slight  movement  of  the  feet  sets  the  mass 
rolling.  Faster  and  faster  it  goes,  deeper 
and  deeper  sink  the  feet,  until  the  very 
mountain-side  moves  and  carries  us  along 
like  a stream  of  broken  stone.  When 
the  feet  are  buried  more  than  ankle-deep, 
when  the  shoes  are  filled  with  sharp  peb- 
bles, and  when  the  speed  becomes  too 
great  for  safety,  we  step  aside  and  stand 
until  the  avalanche  is  stilled,  and  then 
begin  a new  movement  on  a fresh  course. 
Occasionally  we  come  upon  an  accumu- 
lation of  larger  and  firmer  stones,  over 
which  it  is  necessary  to  walk.  After  en- 
durance had  ceased  to  be  a virtue,  I would 
take  off  my  shoes  and  pour  out  the  accu- 
mulated geological  specimens  which  had 
made  even  resting  a penance.  By  the 
time  we  had  reached  the  point  where  the 
mule  had  been  left  — now  about  two 
o'clock — I was  convinced  that  the  only 
reason  why  the  coming  down  a mountain 
is  better  than  the  going  up  is  that  it  takes 
less  time. 

Here,  sitting  under  the  shade  of  the  first 
fir-trees,  and  somewhat  suffused  with  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  of  the  finishing  of 
a serious  task,  I was  able  to  regard  this 
face  of  Tofana  in  a friendly  spirit. 

Of  my  further  descent  I wifi  only  say 
that  all  the  miles  of  down  hill  walking, 
added  to  the  down  hill  climbing,  made 
by  far  the  severest  strain  upon  the  hold- 
back part  of  my  harness  to  which  it  was 
ever  subjected.  I hailed  with  pleasure  the 
steep  little  hill  which  rises  from  the  bridge 
over  the  Boita  to  the  main  street  of  the 
village.  At  five  o'clock  I sat  down  to 
beer  and  tranquil  tobacco  and  entire  rest. 
The  questions  and  the  interest  of  friends 
kept  me  from  sleeping,  and  little  by  little 
the  more  acute  sensations  subsided  in  my 
joints.  Later,  food  and  a long  night's 
sleep,  and,  above  all,  the  pure  and  invig- 
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orating  air  of  this  enchanted  valley,  re- 
stored me  to  the  condition  of  a sore  and 
stiffenedbut  a rested  and  cheerful  being. 

I would  not  give  up  my  recollection  of 
this  ascent  for  the  price  of  a first-rate 
hunter,  but  I would  not  make  it  again  for 
the  finest  horse  that  ever  followed  hounds. 

The  best  - rewarded  excursion  that  I 
made  was  eastward  over  the  Tre  Croce 
Pass,  a high  saddle  between  the  Croda 
Malcora  and  Monte  Cristallo,  two  thou- 
sand feet  higher  than  Cortina.  Here  is  a 
little  hospice  for  the  shelter  of  storm- 
overtaken  travellers — a rude  stone  hut, 
with  a hearth  and  chimney  in  one  comer. 
Though  the  day  was  warm,  I could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  gratify  a passion 
inherited  from  boyhood,  and  build  a roar- 
ing fire  with  the  dried  pine  boughs  with 
which  the  floor  was  strewn.  Mistak- 
ing the  directions  of  the  guide-book,  I 
made  a needless  steep  ascent  and  imme- 
diate descent  of  an  extra  thousand  feet, 
being  rewarded,  however,  with  a rich  har- 
vest of  wild  flowers,  with  which  the  little 
alp  at  the  summit  is  studded  in  great 
variety.  In  many  excursions  and  along 
many  road-sides  we  were  constantly  struck 
with  the  rich  masses  of  September  flowers, 
and  especially  with  the  great  preponder- 
ance of  every  shade  of  blue.  The  green- 
ish-grav  Edelweiss  and  the  red  Alpine 
Rosen  are  the  typical  Alpine  flowers,  but 
we  found  their  blue  sisters  in  far  greater 
abundance,  among  them  many  varieties 
of  gentian,  but  none  so  beautiful  as  our 
own  fringed  one.  An  hours  hard  tramp 
brought  me  to  the  Mesurina  Alp,  a vast 
open  pasture  surrounded  by  fir  woods, 
and  these  by  the  great  mountain-peaks, 
stretching  down  at  its  northern  end  to  the 
pretty  little  Mesurina  Lake.  Two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  cows  were  jingling  their 
bells  and  feeding  over  its  short  green 
grass.  They  were  a very  pretty  and  pictur- 
esque herd,  almost  universally  of  a solid 
gray  color,  with  black  muzzles  and  switch- 
es. Could  they  be  baptized  as  Jerseys  and 
sent  to  England,  their  color  would  make 
their  fortune.  They  had  little  else  to  rec- 
ommend them.  Like  all  the  cows  of  this 
region,  and  of  Tyrol  generally,  they  are 
thin,  without  the  evidence  of  great  milk- 
ing to  justify  their  thinness.  A good  ud- 
der is  rarely  seen,  or,  in  fact,  a good  cow. 
At  the  upper  side  of  the  pasture  an  enor- 
mous octagonal  shed,  the  outer  wall  of 
which  is  of  stone  masonry  and  very  high, 
furnishes  shelter  for  this  entire  herd,  and 


incloses  an  open  yard  where  all  may  lie 
comfortably  in  the  sun.  The  chalet  of 
the  establishment  is  a large,  low,  ram- 
bling, dingy  stone  house,  given  over  main- 
ly to  buttery  and  cheese-room.  At  one 
corner  a low-walled  room  about  twelve 
by  eighteen  feet,  running  up  into  a high 
roof,  is  the  living-room  of  the  cowherds 
and  dairymen.  A broad  low  shelf  sur- 
rounding the  room  serves  as  a seat  by  day 
and  as  a couch  at  night.  In  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  on  a rough  stone  hearth,  a 
wood  fire  boils  the  large  kettle  in  which 
the  polenta  (hasty-pudding) — the  sole  food 
of  these  men,  except  skimmed  milk — is 
cooked.  * The  open  door  and  one  very 
small  unglazed  window  furnish  the  only 
entrance  for  light  and  air  and  the  only 
exit  for  smoke,  the  rafters  and  shingles 
of  the  roof  being  black  as  coal.  They 
gave  me  a two-quart  kettle  of  milk  to 
drink,  and  entertained  themselves  with 
an  interested  criticism  of  my  dress,  but 
this  in  low-voiced  Italian  lest  it  should 
give  offense.  I gave  twenty  kreutzers 
(less  than  nine  cents)  for  my  entertain- 
ment, which  boundless  liberality  opened 
their  hearts,  and  they  took  me  over  the 
whole  dingy  establishment.  By  far  the 
larger  part  of  the  house  is  occupied  by 
the  drying-room,  where  several  tons  of 
Schweitzer  and  Parmesan  cheese  were 
spread  out  upon  shelves.  The  cheese 
was  good,  but  the  butter,  of  which  at  least 
half  a ton  was  on  hand  awaiting  ship- 
ment, was  any  thing  but  inviting. 

Should  any  of  my  readers  happen  to 
have  a moderate  capital  and  delicate  lungs, 
I commend  this  high-lying  and  beautiful 
alp,  sheltered  on  all  sides  by  great  dolo- 
mite mountains,  to  his  attention.  A mile 
beyond  the  chalet,  at  the  edge  of  the  lake, 
stands  a little  Italian  inn,  well  known  to 
travellers  among  these  hills  for  its  stock  of 
capital  Asti  wine,  its  hard  gray  bread  and 
wholesome  cheese,  and  nothing  else  save 
dirt  and  smoke  and  dismal  discomfort. 
However,  with  such  a lake  as  the  Mesuri- 
na, and  such  peaks  as  Monte  Piano  and 
the  Drei  Zinnen,  and  such  a great  fringe 
of  fir  and  weird  mountain-top,  and  such 
wine  as  Asti,  the  pedestrian  may  well  be 
content. 

Following  the  shorter  direct  road,  I 
came  into  Cortina  at  dusk,  literally  unfa- 
tigued, after  a walk  of  twenty-seven  miles, 
including  a climb  of  three  thousand  feet, 
and  much  steep  up-and-down  work  among 
the  foot-hills.  This,  be  it  understood,  was 
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(hunt  of  view.  bul  I found  niyaejf  con- 
tiikp if v Mim u KiUvi  f<  >»*  sr vere  work 
vy  ly  lit  h , i ? Ill  mix  l sho  ul  d shun  e v eii  i n 
iht*: ihiej#  vrruihV*^, 

The  social  traveller  will  Ibid  bis  best 
e teiri  a 1 1 1 ri ie  nl , » .'*p*e V; 1 1 ) y for  u short 
rUaV,  At  i Mo*  of  iliier  kott'ls  in  the  town ; 
but  one  w hos*  ■ hi  hits  rmysUidious  and 
lonely’  migHt  prefer  the  tytetfy  little 
bath'lioUM-  <tihedina\s)  nestled  away 
among  the  trees  at  the  mouth  of  a 
mountain  valley  two  miles  from  Cm*- 
the  second  day  after  climbing  Tofaua,  It  time  Its  lower  story  is  a little  Italian 
indicated  better  than  any  thing  else  could  grist-mill*  whose  rumbling  wheels  and 
the  great  value  of  the  air  of  these  mount-  stones  and  whose  foaming  brook  sing  a 
ains  as  a help  to  bodily  exercise  ; for  I constant  soothing  lullaby.  The  upper 
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story,  with  generous  bath  * rooms,  tidy 
deeping-rooms.  ami  shaded  galleries  un- 
der the  broad  roof,  is  little  frequented  by 
strangers,  and  the  dense  woods  and  steep 
lulls  are  close  at  hand.  The  younger 
Ghedimi’s  ready  pencil  lias  been  busy  all 
over  the  house,  inside  and  out.  It  is  from 
the  neighborhood  of  this  house  that  the 
best  view  is  obtained  of  Monte  Antelao, 
the  highest  mountain  in  sight  from  the 
Ampezzo  Valley,  and  second  only  to  the 


Pezza,  burying  two  entire  villages  in  the 
dead  of  night,  and  drowning  two  others 
in  the  suddenly  dammed  Hood  of  the  river, 
A few  months  later  another  slide  falling 
into  the  lake  drove  great  waves  far  up 
the  shore,  and  worked  even  more  destruc- 
tion to  property,  if  not  to  life.  Where 
formerly  all  was  activity  and  fertility  and 
industry  and  frugal  domestic  happiness 
there  is  now  only  a sea  of  placid  water; 
breathing  no  whisper  of  the  vast  calamity 
— a beautiful  mountain  lake,  delight- 
ing tin*  eye  with  the  images  of  tin*  smil- 
ing fields  oid  dark  Wood*  and  gray 
peaks  in  whose  lap  it  lies.  Like  the 
Bergfnli  id  the  Tauiers  Thai 
only  a few  weeks  since,  and 
v the  great  land-slide  of  Santa 

£ Croce  ecu  f u nesago, 

the  formation  of 


Lake  Atbvbi-  in- 
stances  the  hazard 
attending  Me  life  and  in 
dustey  of  these  high-wolled 


ihse  of  the  must  serious 
'drawbacks  of  travel  inis  in 
the  need  of  leaving,  per- 
haps forever.  the  new-fmuid 
charms  of  m many  halting-places.  To 
pass  all  September  and  the  early  weeks  of 
October  among  the  dolomite  Alps  seemed 
far  more  attractive  than  the  further  wan- 
dering and  the  rough  voyage  to  which  we 
were  destined;  but  the  destiny  was  fixed, 
and  we  must  leave  Cortina.  Happily  our 
smooth  roadway  led  ever  on  among  these 
glorious  mountains,  and  Cad  ore,  with  its 
beauty  and  its  associations,  lacked  noth- 
ing of  the  interest,  nor.  iu  its  way.  of  the 
charm,  of  the  higher  valleys  we  had  left. 


Marmolata.  In  the  foreground  is  a little 
Alpine  village,  with  its  board-roofed  cru- 
cifix. 

“Over  the  hills  and  far  awayv  to  the 
southwest,  in  the  valley  of  rich  and  beau- 
tiful Cordevole,  lies  the  Italian  village  Ca- 
prile,  less  comfortable  and  attractive  than 
Cortina,  but  a capital  centre  for  many  ex- 
cursions. Its  dominant  mountain  is  the 
Civita.  Near  it  is  the  new-formed  hike 
of  Alleghe.  created  only  in  1771  by  the 
tumbling  in  of  a great  corner  of  Monte 
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been  led  in  modern  times,  and  the  world  is 
still  glorious  with  his  work. 

We  were  roused  before  the  first  gleam 
of  day.  Over  the  black,  fir-clad  hills 
peered  the  weird  moon  lit  peaks  of  the 
Anielao,  Mamiarole,  Pelmo,  and  Civiia. 
Against  the  dark  woods  the  face  of  the 
campanile  and  the  scattered  house  fronts 
stood  white  and  clear 


Before*  taking  leave  of  the  dolomites  it 
maybe  useful  to  refer  to  the  theories  con- 
cerning their  formation,  still  a moot  ques- 
tion among  geologists.  The  weight  of 
the  argument  seems  to  favor  the  conclu- 
sion of  Baron  Richthofen,  that  they  are 
the  work  of  coral  insects,  formed  upon  the 
lower  rocks  at  the  bed  of  a deep  salt  sea. 


and  raised  by  slow  upheaval  to  their  pres- 
ent elevation.  He  bases  his  hypothesis 
upon  the  correspondence  of  their  forms 
ami  their  surroundings  with  what  is 
known  concerning  the  coral  reefs  of  the 
Pacific,  the  isolation  of  their  masses  from 
other  corresponding  formations,  the  im 
probability  of  their  peculiar  shapes  being 
due  to  meteoric  denudation,  the  midis 
turbid  hods  beneath  them  and  occasion 
ally  above  them,  ami  the  very  unequal 
thickness  of  the  deposit  at  different  points 
—an  inequality  in  which  it  would  seem 
that  the  other  rocks  iu  their  neigh borltood 
would  have  shared  had  it  been  due  to 
erosive  or  atmospheric  action. 

We  were  sleeping  at  the  very  Italian 
Alhergo  di  Qulore,  at  Tai,  ten  minutes 
walk  from  Pievc  di  CJudore,  higher  up  in 
the  hills.  There,  in  a dingy  little  Stone 
house,  now  occupied  by  uncleanly  peas- 
ants. its  floors  begHmed  with  dirt  uiul  its 
ceilings  blackened  with  smoke,  the  great 
Venetian,  Tiziano  Veeellio,  four  hundred 

years  ago  entered  upon  bin  illustrious  life. 
A longer  life  of  industrious  labor  has  not 
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Piave  i.s  fed  with  only  the  mountain  rills 
formerly  its  insignificant  branches.  Here 
begins  the  little  brook  which.  filling  the 
basins  of  a series  of  little  lakes,  grows  to 
a res]*ee  table  stream  by  the  time  it  leaves 
the  hills  at  Serruvalle,  irrigates  the  rich 
meadows  of  Venetia,  and  pours  into  the 
Adriatic  far  to  the  east  of  the  new  mouth 
of  the  Piave. 

At  flie  summit  of  tlie  broad  darn  stands 
FiWlalto — a few  houses  and  the  little  inn 
where  we  dined.  It  Wirs  « memorable 
inn,  tidy  in  its  appointments,  and  though 
thoroughly  Italian,  very  passable  as  to  its 
table.  Its  kitchen  was  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  the  prettiest  that  we  had  any 
whert>  seem  A long  room  with  tables  for 
the  commoner  guests,  with  huge  white- 
washed beams  hung  with  sinning  utensils 
of  embossed  copper,  with  a latticed  screen, 
behind  which  the  handsome  and  smiling 


burns  a wood  fire  open  on  all  sides. 
Above,  a funnel  of  wood  painted  black, 
and  as  large  as  the  hearth,  gathered  the 
smoke  to  the  chimney.  From  its  border 
there  hung  a woolen  curtain  eight,  inches 
wide.  The  sides  of  the  bay  under  the 
windows  were  furnished  with  a broad 
high  seat,  to  which  the  edges  of  the  hearth 
served  as  a footstool ; under  this  were  the 
wood-boxes.  Enormous  polished  iron 
andirons  and  numerous  copper  vessels 
stood  upon  the  hearth,  a great  black  soup 
kettle  hanging  from  its  chain  corn])! cling 
the  picture.  A cozier  nook  for  winter 
evening  gossip  could  not  be  desired.  Our 
journey,  which  had  begun  at  six.  led  us  on 
through  the  lowering  hills,  and  finally 
out  on  to  the  fertile  plain  of  Venetia. 
where  the  twin  towns  of  Serravalle  and 
Ceiiada.  with  their  well-planted  connect 
mg  rr///V  and  spacious  lmlf-way  theatre 


ami  cleanly  padrona  herself  prepared  the 
food.  It  would  have  been  a noticeable 
room  without  the  great  bay  containing 
the  huge  hearth  of  the  country,  which  was 
its  chief  feature.  This  hearth  is  u white 
marble  pedestal  about  t wenty  inches  high 
and  seven  feet  square,  with  its  corners  cut 
away.  Its  centre  is  of  brick.  On  this 


and  casino,  brought,  us  suddenly  into  an 
atmosphere  all  Italian,  and  where  already 
our  Tyrol  Einspanner  was  regarded  with 
curious  interest.  At  half  post  eight  Jane 
ami  I were  in  a gondola,  under  the  light 
of  the  full  harvest-moon  and  a cloudless 
sky  and  breathless  air.  floating  down  the 
Grand  Canal. 


THE  GRAND  DAYS  OF  HISTRIONICS. 


WHAT  is  good  acting  ? To  hear  this 
question  warmly  discussed  in  all  its 
bearings  you  should  be  seated  in  the  com- 
fortable greenroom  of  some  metropolitan 
theatre  when  the  company  are  gathered 
during  a performance,  waiting  to  be  sum- 
moned to  their  various  entrances  by  the 
call-boy— that  Puck  of  the  mimic  world 
— where,  among  the  juvenile  ladies,  old 
women,  soubrettes,  walking  gentlemen, 
and  utility  men  of  the  present  day,  and 
belonging  strictly  to  their  epoch  as  expo- 
nents of  the  dry -goods  drama,  the  patent- 
leather-boot  tragedy,  are  to  be  seen  a few 
aged  persons  whose  theatrical  experience 
dates  back  to  the  period  when  the  “ legiti- 
mate'’ wras  in  force,  and  such  innovations 
as  sensational  dramas,  emotional  plays, 
drawing-room  comedies,  and  burlesques 
were  not  only  unknown,  but  unlooked- 
for  in  the  future.  These  individuals, 
of  course,  disdain  the  modern  school  of 
acting,  and  loudly  proclaim  that  save  for 
such  late-lingering  lights  as  Henry  Irv- 
ing and  Edwin  Booth,  the  grand  days  of 
histrionics  came  finally  to  a close  with  the 
retirement  of  Macready,  or,  at  latest,  the 
death  of  Edwin  Forrest. 

A frequent  contention  with  successful 
modern  actors  is  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a standard  by  which  to  judge 
histrionic  ability,  that  acting  is  all  a 
matter  of  taste,  and  that  that  person 
whom  you  like  to  see  act  is  a good  actor. 
The  reasoning  is  specious,  but  its  logic  is 
not  sound.  Apply  the  rule  to  literature, 
and  see  what  comes  of  it.  The  pander- 
ers  to  the  sensational  in  fiction,  purveyors 
of  bad  grammar  and  blood-curdling  situa- 
tions, command  a thousand  readers  where 
poets  whose  writings  generations  of  men 
have  agreed  to  pronounce  classic  stand- 
ards can  boast  of  a score. 

Another  argument  very  often -put  forth 
by  actors  is  that  the  stage  being  always 
the  mirror  of  the  age,  the  drama  of  the 
day  suits  the  taste  of  the  day,  and  that 
Mrs.  Siddons  herself,  if  she  could  return 
and  act  before  us  to-morrow,  would  not  be 
liked.  I think  there  is  much  likelihood 
of  truth  in  this  supposition.  The  public 
has  given  unmistakable  evidences  of  its 
weariness  of  the  hackneyed  legitimate 
drama.  Edwin  Forrest,  whose  melodi- 
ous utterance  of  blank  verse  I find  a dif- 
ficulty in  believing  any  actor  who  ever 


lived  could  have  excelled,  was  neglected 
during  quite  ten  years  of  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  simply  because  the  public  was 
surfeited  with  the  Shakspearean  and  legit- 
imate drama,  and  turned  instinctively, 
instead,  to  bright,  crisp,  new  produc- 
tions, the  outgrowth  of  contemporaneous 
thought,  the  reflex  of  modern  men  and 
manners.  Nor  is  this  falling  off  from 
the  worship  of  high  ideals  a reprehensi- 
ble practice  which  can  be  charged  upon 
Americans  alone.  On  the  contrary,  New 
York  will  stand  more  Shakspeare  than 
London  will. 

What  the  stage  of  the  past  was  we 
know  by  the  records  of  its  glory  and 
greatness  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  masterpieces  of  literature  were  writ- 
ten for  the  stage,  and  only  for  the  stage; 
and  though  as  poetry  we  admire  them 
to-day  as  much  as  they  ever  could  have 
been  admired,  it  is  not  to  the  stage  we  go 
to  listen  to  them.  The  stage  of  the  pres- 
ent is  a representation  of  our  complex 
and  overluxurious  civilization,  common- 
place from  its  very  comfort,  unheroic 
from  its  jog-trot  domesticity.  Now  what 
will  the  stage  of  the  future  be  ? I predict 
that  its  literary  character  will  gradually 
become  even  less  important  than  it  is  at 
present,  and  that  the  coming  drama  will 
be  panoramic,  almost  pantomimic.  The 
enormous  proportions  of  modern  play- 
houses, the  crowds  which  nightly  resort 
to  them  for  diversion,  not  for  study,  are 
among  numerous  other  unmistakable  in- 
dications of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
pictorial  over  the  scholastic  drama  and 
the  poetic  tragedy. 

Meantime,  when  the  dust  of  oblivion 
is  gathering  more  and  more  thickly  upon 
the  records  of  the  grand  days  of  histrion- 
ics, now  forever  past,  and  probably,  so  far 
as  individual  actors  are  concerned,  never 
again  to  be  revived,  let  us  take  a peep  be- 
tween their  musty  leaves,  and  with  the 
aid  of  authentic  portraits,  painted  by  the 
most  renowned  artists  of  those  days,  throw 
our  minds  backward  over  the  abyss  of 
time,  and  try  to  “figure  to  ourselves" 
what  manner  of  people  these  great  play- 
ers were.  The  task  will  not  be  altogeth- 
er impossible.  How  they  looked,  we  can 
see  from  the  portraits.  What  the  lead- 
ing events  of  their  lives  were,  history 
tells  us.  The  one  thing  which  it  is  al- 
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criticism  of  her  which  I have  been  able 
to  glean,  points  conclusively  to  the  sup- 
position that  Nell  G wynne  was  an  actress 
much  of  the  Lotta  type— a gay,  lively  lit- 
tle creature,  full  of  dash  and  spirit  in  com- 
ic parts,  but  who  failed  altogether  in  sen- 
timent, and  in  heroic  tragedy  was  most 
abominable.  Pepys  notes  that  he  uwas 

most  infinitely  displeased  with  her in 

a great  and  serious  part,  which  she  does 
most  basely.”  Dryden  took  her  measure 
well,  probably,  when  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lines  for  her  to  speak  after  the  bur- 
lesque “business”  of  having  stabbed  her- 
self and  then  come  to  life  again : 

“ I come,  kind  gentlemen,  strange  news  to  tell  ye : 

I am  the  ghost  of  poor  departed  Nelly. 

Sweet  ladies,  be  not  frighted ; I’ll  be  civil ; 

I’m  what  I was — a little  harmless  devil .... 

To  tell  you  true,  I walk  because  I die 

Out  of  my  calling  in  a tragedy.” 

But  in  farcical  characters  she  must  have 
been  bewitching.  Pepys  writes,  when 
speaking  of  Dryden’s  play  called  The 
Maiden  Queen:  “There  is  a comical  part 
done  by  Nell,  which  is  Florimel,  that  I 
never  can  hope  ever  to  see  the  like  done 
again  by  man  or  woman.  The  king  and 
the  Duke  of  York  were  at  the  play.  But 
so  great  a performance  of  a comical  part 
was  never,  I believe,  in  the  world  before 
as  Nell  do  this,  both  as  a mad  girl,  then 
most  and  best  of  all  when  she  comes  like  a 
young  gallant,  and  hath  the  motions  and 
carriage  of  a spark  the  most  that  ever  I 
saw  any  man  have.  It  makes  me,  I con- 
fess, admire  her I kissed  her,  and  so 

did  my  wife;  and  a mighty  pretty  soul 
she  is.” 

Talent  so  decided  and  personal  attrac- 
tions so  marked  would  win  the  admira- 
tion of  any  audience,  ancient  or  modern, 
and  Nelly  was  always  devising  some  new 
grotesqueness  in  costume  to  add  to  the 
fun.  In  one  of  her  parts  she  came  on  the 
stage  unexpectedly,  wearing  a hat  as  large 
round  as  a cart-wheel,  and  which  almost 
entirely  hid  her.  This  was  done  as  a 
“take-off”  on  some  pastoral  play  which 
was  being  performed  at  the  rival  theatre, 
exactly  as  in  our  theatres  to-day  Lotta 
burlesques  Modjeska.  Fatal  or  fortunate, 
as  one  looks  at  it  from  the  moral  or 
the  worldly  point  of  view,  was  Nelly’s  fa- 
mous hat  assumption.  Her  success  that 
night  with  her  enraptured  audience  ex- 
ceeded any  she  had  hitherto  achieved,  yet 
this  was  her  last  appearance  upon  the 
stage.  When  the  curtain  fell,  the  king 


went  behind  the  scenes  and  asked  for  Nel- 
ly. Her  stage  thereafter  was  at  Windsor 
Castle,  her  auditors  the  court. 

London  to-day  is  dotted  with  monu- 
ments, in  the  shape  of  hospitals,  relief 
rooms,  and  other  places  of  succor  for  the 
poor,  which  were  founded  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  Nell  Gwynne.  Naturally  the 
poor  people  were  fond  of  her,  and  from 
all  the  scorn  and  rage  which  were  lavish- 
ed on  the  licentious  court  of  Charles  the 
Second,  little  Nelly  was  ever  exempt. 

Crowned  with  bay,  as  indicative,  per- 
haps, of  many  dramatic  victories,  holding 
a manuscript  in  her  hand,  from  which  she 
may  have  studied,  and  with  her  sumptuous 
dress  held  on  her  shapely  neck  by  a price- 
less chain  of  jewels  and  rare  pearls,  sits 
beautiful  Anne  Oldfield.  She  went  on 
the  stage  at  sixteen,  and  though  unmar- 
ried (she  never  married),  was  announced 
at  once  as  Mrs.  Oldfield,  it  being  the  cus- 
tom, previous  to  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  so  designate  both  single  and  married 
women. 

The  part  in  which  Anne  Oldfield  took 
London  by  storm,  and  one  with  which 
her  name  must  ever  be  associated  in  his- 
trionic annals,  was  that  of  Lady  Betty 
Modish,  in  Cibber’s  comedy  of  The  Care- 
less Husband.  Op  reading  this  now  obso- 
lete play  we  discover  the  real  basis  of  the 
success  of  the  actress  who  first  appeared 
as  Lady  Betty.  The  part  itself  is  most 
charming,  and  as  true  to  nature  to-day  as 
it  was  then.  Lady  Betty  is  what  we  now 
call  “a  flirt.”  She  is  tantalizing,  fickle, 
witty,  provoking ; but  throughout  all  tliis 
she  is  a dear,  amiable,  whole-souled,  big- 
hearted  woman,  whom  to  know  is  to  love. 
Anne  Oldfield’s  particularly  striking  beau- 
ty, and,  above  all,  her  silvery  melodious 
voice,  had  been  much  admired  on  the 
stage  from  the  very  first  night  of  her  ap- 
pearance. No  one  considered  her  a great 
actress,  however,  or  even  a very  promis- 
ing one.  But  the  instant  she  walked  on 
the  stage  as  Lady  Betty  Modish  the  world 
of  high  society,  both  court  and  aristoc- 
racy, felt  that  this  was  the  embodiment 
of  all  the  graces,  dignity,  and  loveliness 
of  their  order.  Never  had  such  a woman 
of  fashion  been  dreamed  of  on  the  boards. 
Ladies  of  rank  went  to  the  theatre  to 
catch  the  secret  of  her  almost  queenly  de- 
portment in  a character  full,  nevertheless, 
of  fun  and  “tease.”  Seeing  her  so  mar- 
vellously well  adapted  for  the  impersona- 
tion of  women  of  high  life,  Cibber  wrote 
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other  similar  parts  for  her,  notably  that 
of  Lady  Town  ley  in  The  Provoked  Hus- 
band— a charming  comedy  which  lias  not 
even  at  this  late  day  left  the  stage  in 
America,  where  its  occasional  representa- 
tion will  last  as  long  as  Mrs,  John  Drew, 
the  manageress  en  permanence  of  the 
Arch  Street  Theatre,  Philadelphia,  lives 


During  Mrs.  Oldfield’s  time  was  seen 
upon  the  London  stage  a comedian  who, 
droll  enough  when  behind  the  foot-lights, 
was,  away  from  them,  the  dullest  dolt 
that  ever  breathed  to  follow  ari  intellect- 
ual calling.  Unable  to  read  or  write,  he 
had  married  solely  to  get  a wife  to  read 
his  parts  aloud  to  him  until  he  learned 


AfiSS  QU*FltU>. 


them.  So  utterly  incapable  was  he  of 
seeing  the  point  of  a joke  that  to  impute 
to  him  the  perpetration  of  one  was  consid- 
ered a capital  joke  in  itself.  This  was  the 
man  whose  name  is  now  a household 
wor*d  -Joe  Miller.  The  Jest  Book  which 
bears  his  name  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
compilation  of  current  w itticisms  put  to- 
gether by  John  Motley,  a contemporary 
dramatist. 

“Clear  stage,  every  body  T The 
prompter's  well-known  cry.  and  clap  of 
hands  for  ‘ rise  of  curtain,"  may  be  ap- 
propriately repeated  here,  for'  now’  springs 


to  repeat  no  doubt  the  very  traditions  de 
seended  from  Mrs.  Oldfield  in  the  win- 
ning part  of  Lady  Townley 

For  a long  time  Mrs.  Oldtkdd  declined 
to  appear  in  tragedy,  deeming  herself  un- 
suited to  that  line  ; but  at  length  she  was 
prevailed  upon  to  play  Jane  Shore  (she 
was  the  original  in  this  parti t and  was 
highly  successful  in  that  as  well  as  many 
other  tragic  heroines.  She  died  in  1730. 
Pope  satirizes  the  description  given  of 
her  winding-sheet  finery.  Peers  bore  her 
coffin  to  Jerusalem  Chamber.  She  is 
buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster. 
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from  obscurity  into  the  greatest  renown 
an  actor  ever  enjoyed,  that  most  wonder- 
ful stage  performer  known  to  the  annals 
of  the  world — David  Garrick.  If  Gar- 
rick’s death,  as  Johnson  said,  eclipsed  the 
gayety  of  nations,  what  a wonderful  sen- 
sation must  his  dramatic  birth  have  cre- 
ated ! But  there  is  no  need  of  surmise  on 
this  point;  the  record  of  his  amazing  ca- 
reer from  first  to  last  is  all  before  us.  No 
histrionic  existence  ever  equalled  Gar- 
rick’s before  his  time  or  since,  nor  is  it 
likely  ever  to  have  a parallel. 

Garrick’s  progenitor  was  an  expatria- 
ted Frenchman,  Monsieur  Garrigues,  who 
had  been  driven  to  England  by  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  inter- 
marryings  before  David’s  birth  bestowed 
upon  the  versatile  histrion  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  Irish,  French,  and  English  blood — 
undoubtedly  a better  mixture  than  any 
brewed  in  the  witches’  caldron  in  Mac- 
beth for  the  right  production  of  a marvel- 
lous Protean  actor.  In  the  early  days  of 
his  boyhood  David  Garrick  was  thrown 
into  a position  of  strange  interest,  and  his 
childish  letters  of  the  time,  preserved  at 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  are  in 
themselves  proof  enough  that  their  writer 
was  no  ordinary  boy. 

His  father  was  a captain  in  the  British 
service,  who,  ordered  to  Gibraltar,  left  his 
wife  and  family  in  England  to  endure  the 
direst  penury.  David,  only  twelve  years 
old,  seems  by  common  consent  to  have  at 
once  become  the  head  of  the  family.  He 
it  is  wrho  carries  on  the  correspondence 
with  the  absent  officer,  detailing  the  suf- 
ferings they  are  enduring  at  home  from 
insufficient  food,  patched  clothes,  the 
threats  of  duns,  the  falling  away  of  for- 
mer friends.  The  poverty  he  suffered  in 
boyhood  produced  a lasting  effect  on  Da- 
vid Garrick’s  character:  through  life  he 
was  thrifty,  and  when  he  died  he  left  a 
fortune  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
His  careful  habits,  however,  brought  down 
upon  him  from  his  enemies — notably  Sam- 
uel Foote — the  slur  of  meanness;  but  the 
records  of  his  generosity,  and,  indeed,  lav- 
ish liberality,  are  too  numerous  for  Foote’s 
charge  to  be  much  cared  for. 

Another  matter  of  interest  connected 
with  Garrick  s youth  is  that  he  was  a pu- 
pil of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  and  one  of 
the  standard  amusements  of  the  three 
scholars  who  composed  Dr.  Johnson’s  en- 
tire academy  was  to  creep  up  to  his  door 
of  an  evening,  peep  through  the  key-hole. 


Google 


and  listen  to  the  pedagogue  declaiming^ 
the  long-winded  speeches  of  his  dull  trag- 
edy Irene ; and  to  see  him,  in  his  excite- 
ment at  his  own  grandiloquence,  tucking 
in  the  bedclothes  as  if  he  were  already 
in  bed,  must  have  been  fun.  He  little 
dreamed  that  the  theatrical  manager  who 
was  to  produce  this  mass  of  dreary  verbi- 
age was  the  vivacious  young  gentleman 
to  whom  he  was  teaching  a little  Latin 
and  less  Greek.  Solely  out  of  friendship 
for  his  old  tutor,  Garrick,  when  lessee  of 
Drury  Lane,  produced  Irene , and  forced 
it  to  a run  of  nine  nights,  so  as  to  give 
some  profit  to  the  author.  The  selfish 
old  scholar,  however,  was,  so  far  from 
being  grateful,  very  much  incensed,  and 
attributed  the  failure  of  the  piece  to  every 
cause  but  its  own  unattractiveness. 

It  is  the  story  of  Garrick’s  instantane- 
ous success  in  the  part  of  Richard  III. 
which  has  driven,  and  still  continues  to* 
drive,  so  many  undrilled,  stage-struck 
youths  behind  the  foot-lights,  there  to  find 
a mortifying,  ludicrous,  and  absurd  de- 
feat. The  night  of  October  19, 1741,  was 
indeed  a momentous  one  in  stage  annals ; 
nevertheless,  the  bill  which  announced 
that  the  part  of  Richard  III.  would  be 
played  by  “A  Young  Gentleman  who 
never  Appeared  on  Any  Stage”  was  not 
characterized  by  that  spirit  of  veracity 
which  usually  pervades  play-bill  litera- 
ture. Under  the  assumed  name  of  Lyd- 
gate, Garrick  had  had  some  considerable 
experience  in  the  provinces  as  an  actor, 
but  he  had  never  played  Richard.  What 
a revolution  he  created ! In  ten  minutes’ 
time  he  had  overturned  the  whole  fabric 
of  dramatic  tradition,  swept  away  forev- 
er the  mou things,  struttings,  and  absurd 
and  unnatural  pomposities  of  the  various 
Richards  who  had  trod  the  stage  ever 
since  Shakspeare’s  day.  Every  line,  every 
word,  uttered  by  Richard,  the  tradition  of 
the  stage  until  Garrick  came  required  to- 
be  drawled  out  with  a certain  rising  in- 
flection here,  a falling  one  there,  a move- 
ment of  the  left  hand  this  way,  the  right 
hand  that  way,  until  an  exasperatingly 
unnatural  model  was  attained.  The  first 
line  spoken  by  Garrick,  as  he  came  on 
for  the  famous  soliloquy,  showed  that 
“here  was  a man.”  That  is  the  best  crit- 
icism : the  auditors  saw  a living  Richard 
before  them,  from  the  inception  of  his 
guilty  plan  to  win  the  crown  till  the  mo- 
ment of  his  agonizing  defeat  and  death, 
his  wild,  chaotic  rage  in  the  tent  scene 
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upper  galleries  by  the  prodigious  mnv&s 
who  rushed  to  see  him  generated  an  epi- 
demic, which  was  known  as  the  Garrick 
fever. 

Garrick's  first  love  episodic  was  amus- 
ing. He  tumbled  head  over  eats  in  love 


stirring  them  as  never  acting  had  done 
before.  The  rapid  ami  imperious  order, 
‘■■'Off  with  his  head !"  the  sly,  cruel,  crafty 
comment,  with  bitter  smile  and  rubbing 
of  hands — “So  much  for  Buckingham !M 
the  angry  dashing  away  of  the  prayer- 
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book  after  the  hypocritical  interview  with 
the  Lord  Mayor  : the  wonderfully  humor 
ous  though  grim  wooing  of  Lady  Anne 
by  this  dastardly  prince:  each  and  every 
uii  of  ’business1'  the  auditor  of  to-day 
sec*  and  admires  in  the  Richard  of  Edwin 
Booth,  Garrick  originated  on  t he  first 
night  he  ever  performed  the  character. 

No  such  acting  having  before  been  seen, 
Garrick  at  once  became  the  rage  in  Lon- 
don. Tim  story  of  his  successes  in  vari- 
ous parts,  tragedy  and  comedy,  would 
make  a book  in  itself.  In  society  he  was 
a lion.  Nobles  besieged  his  dressing- 
room,  begging  for  the  honor  of  his  com- 
pany at  town  and  country  houses.  Peer- 
esses bribed  stage  door  keepers  to  let  them 
pass  through  that  wavf  so  as  to  avoid  the 
dangerous  crush  in  front.  Pope  said  that 
he  liad  never  had  u rival,  and  would  nev- 
er have  an  equal.  When  he  played  in 
Dublin  the  heat  aud  dirt  brought  into  the 


with  Peg  Woffington,  and  with  her  and 
Macklin,  another  actor,  went  to  house- 
keeping, each  to  be  in  turn  housekeeper 
for  a month.  But  the  arrangement  did 
not  last  long.  Foote  declares,  on  account 
of  David’s  meanness.  “Peggy  made  the 
tea  too  strong, u said  lie.  The  love  affair 
was  soon  cured,  and  not  very  long  after 
Garrick  married  Mademoiselle  Violette. 
the  dansevHc — a mysterious  person  who 
brought  letters  from  the  Empress  Maria 
Theresa  to  the  ladies  of  the  British  aris- 
tocracy, who  are  seen  holding  her  shawl 
at  the  wings  while  she  dances  on  the 
stage.  Violette’s  birth  was  noble.  The 
drunken  incident  seen  by  play-goers  of 
our  times  in  the  play  of  David  Garrick 
is  a true  one.  Garrick  having  promised 
the  lady  of  title  who  protected  Violette 
that  he  would  disgust  her  with  him.  the 
patroness  looking  for  a higher  mutch. 
But  so  touched  was  she  by  Davy's  mag- 
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ton ished  uYmd  of  a child  as  a serpent 
is  said  to>  fascinate  a which  yras. 
an  attribute;  belcmging  cnUy  to  this 
theatrical  Jupiter,* 

After  a long  career:  ln*iiiiant  anrt 
prosperous  to  the  very  'Oftlrncit 
retired  from  the  stage  tf  rrutl  .eiqirfey;* 
sions  of  grief  and  mgrei  of  the- roost, 
poigiiaut  ehar^ctcr.  Tnats, 
of  vE&rewelh  Garrick  !”  " No,  Jio !; r 
and  the  positive  refusal  of  the  public 
to  allow  a farce*  to  be  played  after  so 
tdtichirig  a separation  ~-th  us  passed 
lie  from  the  mhruc  scene. 

Tli  ree  years  later,  with 


^ I I | | _ |p$-  pomp  of 

I xeremony  the  obsequies  of  no  duke 
; could  excel,  he  was  buried  at  WesL ; 
minster  Abbey,  nobles  Waring  h£$ 
scholars,  poets,  stotesiheu,  art 
ists,  standing  uncovered  beside  hia 

. of : %aire.ft  "j-VSTotl  i . 

top  jY&b  w^bw^<*rpj0iii;  her 

fat  tiff  u hn'iklAvYvi  who  died  ay  I urn 
Peg"  wss  a few  years  old.  During 
■ tb^.  chfys  of  her  greal  success  &he  ;fr*Y: 
quteni^  ^ ih?r  nudV 
tars  persons  who  UisttncUy  mnem- 
bcwl  her  when  , n perfect  {title  Yenuw 
• of  a child;  sh^  vis^fi  to  nm  About  the 
streets  of  iltibjih  harVfiVoteKi?  and  with 
• diftti;  0f  ;sH;tet:  iii ' <m«  k&tttf.  crying 
hut  ^ Ail  j&U  Itntt  for'*  half- 

penny:  all  for  a hal f *pe n 11  c her?. ' ' Her 
lovely  dark  eyes.  her. exquisitely  pencilled 
yyriut)  We,  hut  ^'pftrtiywlarly  her  inulftyss 
iigiiro,,  attracted  the  attention  of  a Erench 
riipW$an  Wr , «$*>  lost  no  iiinti 
did*  child  apprenticed  to  her,  pbt  for  mpe 
dnucui.ir,  but to  taka  parte  in  small  up 
Aratic  ■pu*£®*i  in  which  Peggy,  at  twelve* 
years  of  age.  wqu  the  most  battering  sue- 
S$be  soon  piaSKcd  oh  to  the  boards 


Yixn  iioirkifcuYoS, 


iiHulrhli'y' Unit  tiny 

her  ubp%u»t  te  tli^  maicb^and  ft  dowry  o f 
J&OOO  to  the  bride 

Garrick  s jeceydrofi  in  France  ytm  one 
of  the  most  Won dprful  epi sodes  in  his  ca- 
reer. All  pa ri^  literally  went  wild  over 
him.  Actors  and  actresses' of  the  Ccnnrife 
Frmi^aisc  supplicated  kiln  to  ; gi  ve<  therm 
lessons.  Paiufers  atel  sculpba.s  fesieged 
his  doors  to  lieg  hirn  to  ^it  inivlVik  poHrftit 
His  pkdiiiv  b\Hfg  on  tlft  walls  of  every 
house  t>ne  ’of  these  lvprasfiuted  the 
comic  Garrick,  smiling  at  the  tragic  Gar- 
rick Livdurera  tin,  physiognomy  dis- 
coursed mi  )l>r  marvellous  mobility  of  his 
feufurt'H,  which  in  rapid  summon  could 
Biprcss  the  guilty  f ear  of  Macbeth  swing 
the  dagger,  Sir  John  Bruio  fulling;  into  a 
drouketi  sleep,  the  face  of  '.Lear  during 
i\u  eurse,  ami  .finally  - the  astonishment, 
arifger,  upd  comic  despair  of,  a pastry- 
cook's  boy  tvho  liadictfajl  u.tmy  of  tart.^. 
llie  gn^aiest  ]>rc>htD^kxrf  Ujiese  ^B4eets:Wiis; 
t hottribt;  iii  be  h ts . u 1 oyeaj . 

Oohuau  f he  youtiger,  speak  in g nf  Gur- 
*\&k*4  writes */  Hh 

hiut  it  pwulbir  mode  of.  tb?  1%^^  [ 

of  id:n  i>y  dariirtg  it  IiaI^  the  h&A 


t mmmrnm 

of  tite  lud.liu  Theatre  Royal,  and  remain' 
cd  there  a great  favorite  until  llie  ago  of 
t wmi ty ■ two,  wbrm,  ymtuBg  fek  Lomlpu ? she 
yrii*> ,&$  ouee  eu at  A'Hf  a week  by 
Rich,  the  lessw  of  CuA'cni  vhmlen,  and 
kno\vu  iiy  the  aiiuals  ^f  the  London  stage 
us  ^ the  father  lif  •pabti>mitu%>'?  having 
•befcti  the  ortx^ndfer  trf  that  rntuual  form 
of  dramatic  foUify  which  mgta# 
at  C!xrist;ip^ritl&  ^ our  own  day,  More 
for  jHrlkdi  thho  for  nny 

thing  else  1 give  Uw;  pioMi re  of  Miss  Rfch} 
•iUe.ihiiighUn*  of  tfic  fatln-r  of  paunyminie/ 
end  gf’«hte'vigl»mr  4f  Hogarth  who  painted* 
. Uvdriog  icpi  «n 
wii^i  lithiiki  h«r  dark  locks- 
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gathered  under  a dainty  lace  cap,  around 
which  is  passed  a blue  ribbon. 

Peg  Woffington  was  a fine  actress  both 
in  tragedy  and  comedy.  Her  voice,  how- 
ever. was  very  unsuited  to  tragedy,  and 
therefore  her  comedy  personations  were  her 
greatest  triumphs.  The  part  with  which 


to  her  proposing  marriage.  Reading  the 
criticisms  of  Peg's  reckless  air  of  youthful 
profligacy,  her  sparkling  eyes,  her  bub- 
bling spirits,  her  side-splitting  deviltry, 
her  marvellous  dash  in  the  part  of  Sir 
Harry,  the  contemplation  of  the  lovely 
placid  face  we  give  will  be  a surprise. 
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Peg  provided  liberally  for  her  mother 
and  sister  in  the  days  of  her  prosperity. 
The  ex- w usher- worna n used  to  parade  the 
streets  of  Dublin  in  her  long  velvet  cloak, 
a fine  diamond  ring  upon  her  finger,  and 
an  agate  snuff-box  in  her  hand,  forever 
discoursing  about  the  amazing  greatness 
and  goodness  of  her  Peggy.  The  sister 
whs  educated  in  France  at  Peg’s  expense, 


her  name  is  inseparably  connected  is  that 
of  the  dashing  man  of  fashion,  Sir  Harry 
Wildair,  in  which  her  voice,  manner,  bear- 
ing, gesture,  and  even  figure,  were  so  ex- 
actly those  of  a young  blade  that  an  un- 
married lady  of  large  wealth  and  high 
position,  who  came  up  from  the  couutry 
and  saw  her  play  Sir  Harry,  believed  she 
was  a man,  fell  in  love,  and  actually  wrote 
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John  Kemble  was  born  in  1757,  and  was 
intended  for  the  priesthood  by  his  father, 
who  was  a Catholic,  and  with  this  idea 
placed  the  boy  in  a papist  college,  from 
which,  however,  he  soon  ran  away.  This 
act  of  insubordination  brought  upon  him 
the  furious  anger  of  his  father, 
whose  dearest  scheme  it  was  that 
00^  John  should  wear  the  cassock,  and 
not  the  sock  and  buskin.  Pre 
dilection  for  the  latter  vocation 
/mim  was,  however,  in  the  blood,  and 
John  joined  a company  of  pro- 
WW  vincial  barn- storm  ers.  and  often  in 

v|h  his  wanderings  with  them  suffered 
from  hunger  through  the  lack  of 
gSHjM  appreciation  of  his  performances 
|S|||  by  the  yokels  of  the  green  lanes 
and  hedges  of  rural  England.  On 
lllll  one  occasion,  finding  himself  in 
mill  that  peculiarly  in  thralled  position 
mm  which  current  locution  indicates 
HH  as  “ strapped/'  he  wrote  a letter  in 
Wm  Latin  to  a charitable  parson,  tell- 
ing  him  he  was  at  ari  inn,  wanted 
%et  away,  and  could  not  pay- 
IWm  the  score.  His  scholarly  effort 
was  awarded  by  abundant  alms. 

The  influence  of  his  sister.  Mrs. 
gPIll  Siddons,  procured  John  Kemble  an 
HHH  opening  in  London,  where  his  per- 


and  was  almost  as  handsome  and  as 
sprightly  as  the  Woffington  herself.  A 
man  of  family,  nephew  of  Lord Choi mon- 
deley,  fell  in  love  with  and  married  Polly, 
at  which  the  nobleman  named  was  at  first 
very  irate,  but  on  making  the  actress's 
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acquaintance  he  gallantly  assured  her 
that  she  bad  reconciled  him  to  the  match, 
Peg  s investment  of  “ slock'*  in  his  flattery 
was  not  very  extensive.  I have  more 
reason  to  be  displeased  with  it.  than  you, 
my  lord/'  she  answered,  haughtily ; “ for, 
before.  I had  but  one  beggar  to  support ; 
now  1 have  two/- 

Peg  died  at  forty  Jour,  in  the  height  of 
her  fame.  Her  last  appearance  was  as 
Rosalind,  and  while  speaking  the  ‘tag" 
she  fell  senseless  on  the  stage. 

In  one  respect  the  Kembles  are  the  most 
extraordinary  family  connected  with  his- 
trionic record.  For  two  hundred 


years 

a Kemble  has  over  been  upon  the  dra- 
matic boards.  The  lineage  began  with 
the  father  of  Roger  Kemble's  wife,  and  its 
living  representative  is  Mrs.  j^ott-Skldons, 
the  actress  and  reader,  in  whose  charm- 
ing features  may  be  seen  a striking  resem- 
blance to  her  ancestor  John  Kemble,  the 
only  one  of  the  five  generations  of  Kem- 
bles of  whom  I have  s]>ace  to  speak, 
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the  hoods  !'?*  *'',,i|r.v  rirwt-eliws tragedum  os  , moaned  of  his  Don  Felix  that  there  «?«$ 
;•,,.  ,»M  fChooi  w oiif  of  the  bast  lifcwi  hy  'mo  much  of  the  Don  and  too  little  of  tl*«- 
.■niitiruuvjs'  'to-day,  was  a flat  failure  with  Felix.  From  all  which  i infer  that  John 
John  Kritiiilc.  Colmafi  took  his  revenge  Kent  hie,  wore  he  endowed  with  life'. 


iigiiitt 


•(row  a-  svaiktiwo  •«*  am-  #wb»A^'^>wih'«j<oa:v]' 


hy  ■■•’■f •'(  • *y»  0,  preface  to  4Jio  jmntril  play,  | to-day . would  hardly  ho  a favorite,  with 
iu  which  ite  viaid  : "Fwtg*  in  » marsh.  fl.b*»  onr audiences.  1 list  strongest. el, tint  to  i he 
in  ft  ■«•  preacher  : aju-otion  of  thtypubfic  was  hi?  superb  and 

tw  ft  A*W.  flu? dm, te  ->f  *b»cpt}to.  all  yield-  ;.  alums)  unparuUciod  manly  beauty.  “ In 
si t/*  to*  iwofcnttmk  tif  ? ' &irfjoja}ifi«,''v ’^tvw -.Mr.  Baker,  ‘’the  tuob 

Mr.  words;  I tell ..  VtttcW  front  hini  as  Enough  they  had 

fhtfc  iutve  thought  lift  > ruii  usuhasi  a wild  hnll„  »s  be  dasb«i  iu 
w^tr.  word*  he  hat!  . amonir  them  in  haughfy  pride,  hoiking  sit  f 

0t4  | heitM-to  Ityai.  forty  »>f  theta*.  And  while 

«W*  I V*»tij»g.  'for  Antidpjs  at  the'  .foot-  «f  the 
atatu^*'Of  Mars, ho  looked  ancdher  Mars." 
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When  the  lovely  Mrs.  Jordan  stood  to 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  for  the  original  of 
the  portrait  which  we  copy,  she  little 
dreamed  of  the  cruel  fate  the  declining 
years  of  her  life  had  in  store  for  her. 
This  actress  was  contemporaneous  with 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  was  in  comedy  exactly 
what  the  great  Sarah  was  in  tragedy — a 
queen.  The  two  artists  played  in  London 
on  alternate  nights,  and  public  favor  was 
so  exactly  divided  between  them  that  it 
was  impossible  to  say  which  bore  off  the 
palm.  Previously  no  attraction  had  been 
found  strong  enough  to  bring  people  to 
the  theatre  on  Mrs.  Siddons’s  off  nights ; 
but  after  Mrs.  Jordan  appeared  the  houses 
were  equally  great,  the  applause  in  all 
respects  as  warm,  for  the  comic  actress  as 
for  the  tragic  one.  Both  ladies  were  very 
beautiful,  and  even  in  this  respect  they 
were  equally  attractive. 

Mrs.  Jordan  made  her  first  hit  in  Lon- 
don in  The  Country  Wife , a judicious  ar- 
rangement by  Garrick  of  one  of  Wycher- 
ley’s coinedies.  The  heroine  is  a hoiden, 
and  we  have  abundant  records  of  how 
truthfully  Mrs.  Jordan  portrayed  the  part. 
Says  Boaden:  “Perhaps  no  actress  ever 
excited  so  much  laughter.  The  low  co- 
median has  a hundred  resorts  by  which 
risibility  may  be  produced ; but  the  actress 
has  nothing  beyond  the  mere  words  she 
utters  but  what  is  drawn  from  her  own 
hilarity  and  the  expression  of  features, 
which  never  submit  to  exaggeration. 
How  exactly  had  this  child  of  Nature  cal- 
culated her  efficacy  that  no  intention  on 
her  part  was  ever  missed,  and  from  first  to 
last  the  audience  responded  uniformly  in 
an  astonishment  of  delight.”  Hazlitt,  not 
always  a tender  critic,  writes  of  Mrs. 
Jordan : “It  was  not  as  an  actress,  but  as 
herself  that  she  charmed  every  one.  Na- 
ture had  formed  her  in  her  most  prodigal 
humor ; and  when  Nature  is  in  the  humor 
to  make  a woman  all  that  is  delightful, 
she  does  it  most  effectually.”  Macready 
in  his  Reminiscences  says  that  Mrs.  Sid- 
dons appeared  a personification  of  the 
Tragic  Muse,  and  that  certainly  all  the 
attributes  of  Thalia  were  most  joyously 
combined  in  Mrs.  Jordan;  that  she  “pos- 
sessed a spirit  of  fun  that  would  have  out- 
laughed  Puck  himself;”  and  adds,  “her 
voice  was  one  of  the  most  melodious  I 
ever  heard,  which  she  could  vary  by  cer- 
tain bass  tones  that  would  have  disturbed 
the  gravity  of  a hermit.  ” That  the  actress 
had  versatile  powers  which  enabled  her  to 


drop  the  comic  mask  and  assume  the  char- 
acter of  tender  sentimentality  is  fully 
proved  by  Charles  Lamb’s  exquisitely 
written  and  highly  laudatory  criticism 
on  her  assumption  of  Viola,  in  Twelfth 
Night . 

Her  beauty  and  her  talent  were  a curse 
to  her.  She  attracted  the  eye  of  the  royal 
Duke  of  Clarence,  afterward  King  of  Eng- 
land, who,  in  defiance  of  public  opinion, 
established  her  at  Bushey,  treating  her  as 
an  honored  wife,  and  exacting  respect  to- 
ward her  from  all  who  visited  him.  Twen- 
ty years  they  lived  together,  and  her  con- 
duct was  unexceptionable.  But  public 
opinion  revenged  itself  upon  her  for  this 
breach  of  moral  decorum.  She  was  hissed 
by  audiences,  maligned  in  the  newspa- 
pers, and  insulted  in  the  streets.  After 
living  with  the  prince  for  twenty  years, 
and  bearing  him  a large  family  of  chil- 
dren, he  suddenly  awakened  to  the  knowl- 
edge that  his  conduct  was  not  moral,  and 
to  make  it  more  so,  he  wrote  to  the  poor 
woman,  when  she  was  away  from  London 
on  a starring  engagement,  to  meet  him  at 
Maidenhead,  there  to  take  a farewell  for 
life. 

“ My  mind,”  she  writes  to  a friend  after 
the  separation,  “ is  beginning  to  feel  some- 
what reconciled  to  the  shock  and  surprise 
it  has  lately  received;  for  could  you  or 
the  world  believe  that  we  never  had  for 
twenty  years  the  slightest  semblance  of  a 
quarrel?  But  this  is  so  well  known  in 
our  domestic  circle  that  the  astonishment 

is  the  greater I have  received  the 

greatest  kindness  from  the  Regent  and  ev- 
ery branch  of  the  royal  family,  who  in 
the  most  unreserved  terms  deplore  this 
melancholy  business.  The  whole  corre- 
spondence is  before  the  Regent,  and  I am 
proud  to  add  that  my  past  and  present 
conduct  has  secured  me  a friend  who  de- 
clares he  will  never  forsake  me.” 

The  death  of  this  poor  woman  is  one  of 
the  most  pathetic  incidents  in  histrionic 
annals.  We  see  her  in  exile  in  a shabby, 
dark  old  house  at  St.  Cloud,  near  Paris, 
deprived  of  every  comfort,  and  lying  all 
day  and  all  night  upon  a narrow,  tattered 
sofa,  waiting  for  letters  which  never  came. 
Her  daughters  were  now  in  England,  all 
married,  and  all  looking  out  for  them-  . 
selves,  unable  to  help  their  mother.  And 
there  the  poor  lady  lay  month  after  month, 
rising  only  to  go  to  the  post-office  to  in- 
quire for  letters  from  the  man  who  had 
blighted  her  life.  When  she  became  un- 
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able  to  leave  the  sofa,  the  landlord  be- 
came her  messenger;  but  his  errands  were 
as  fruitless  its  her  own  had  been.  One 
day  when  he  entered  the  room  she  lifted 
herseli  on  her  arm  with  great  exertion 
and  made  the  usual  query,  u No  letters  VJ 
upon  which  he  shook  his  head  as  usual  in 
the  negative,  when  she  fell  back  instant- 
ly and  expired. 

Research  can  find  no  date  of  birth  and 
no  certainty  concerning  the  parentage 


well  thumped  one  night  for  playing  some 
roguish  prank.  At  a very  early  age  he 
mastered  the  use  of  the  foils,  and  was  all 
his  life  renowned  as  a splendid  fencer. 
He  was  a rascally  boy,  always  in  some 
scrape,  ever  seeking  vile  company.  His 
mother,  if  such  Nance  Carey  was,  having 
abandoned  him,  he  was  under  the  charge 
of  another  actress,  Miss  Tidsweil,  who  was 
so  put  about  by  his  eccentric  habits  in  the 
matter  of  running  away  that  finally  she 


of  Edmund  Kean.  His  reputed  mother, 
however,  was  a disreputable  strolling  act- 
ress named  Nance  Carey,  his  reputed  fa* 
ther  one  Kean,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
tailor.  At  three  years  of  age  Kean  was 
chosen  for  his  fine  black  eyes  and  his  an- 
imated gestures  from  among  a lot  of  chil- 
dren to  personate  Cupid  upon  the  stage. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  imps  that  danced 
around  the  caldron  in  John  Kemble’s 
Macbeth y and  by  the  stately  John  he  was 


had  a brass  dog’s -collar  fastened  on  his 
neck,  inscribed  with  the  words  Theatre 
Royal,  Drury  Lane/" 

By  far  the  most  powerf ul  picture  drawn 
by  Mr.  Baker  in  his  voluminous  records 
of  these  extinct  lives  is  that  of  this  erratic 
genius.  At  one  moment  he  is  found  at 
an  inn,  tarred  and  feathered,  singing  low 
songs  to  amuse  a drunken  company  ; at 
another  lie  is  caught  wandering  in  the 
fields,  where  he  has  subsisted  on  uncooked 
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turnips  and  cabbages  for  days.  Proud,  im- 
petuous, hot-headed,  of  intemperate  hab- 
its and  an  ungovernable  temper,  his  life 
for  years  was  one  series  of  untold  priva- 
tions, in  which,  in  course  of  time,  a wife 
and  children  shared.  How  they  trudged 
from  town  to  town  on  foot,  stopped  in 
barns,  and  played  for  sixpences  to  such 
yokels  as  cared  to  listen  to  them,  is  a story 
which  wrings  the  heart  to  read.  Years 
passed  thus ; and  that  under  such  circum- 
stances Kean  could  have  perfected  him- 
self to  the  marvellous  extent  he  did  in 
the  art  of  acting  is  something  that  exceeds 
comprehension.  But  the  turning-point 
was  at  hand.  One  night  he  noticed  an 
intelligent  face  among  a sparse  and  stu- 
pid set  of  boobies  who  had  gathered  to  see 
him  at  Doncaster.  After  the  perform- 
ance the  owner  of  the  intelligent  face 
went  to  him  and  said,  “ Come  and  break- 
fast with  me  to-morrow.  I have  some- 
thing to  say  to  you.  I am  the  manager 
of  Drury  Lane  Theatre.”  Kean  stagger- 
ed backward  as  if  he  had  been  shot.  An 
engagement  was  effected  the  next  day  for 
three  years,  at  £8,  £9,  and  £10  per  week. 

But,  oh,  how  dark  was  the  hour  before 
the  dawn ! A beloved  child  who  had  long 
been  ailing  died;  he  fell  ill  himself;  he 
had  a dispute  with  the  manager  about  his 
opening  part  when  he  recovered ; the  com- 
pany at  rehearsal  jeered  at  his  small  fig- 
ure, his  worn  shoes,  his  shabby  rough  coat. 
Meantime  he  was  half  starved.  “ 1 must 
dine  to-day,”  he  said  to  his  wife  on  the 
day  of  his  appearance,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  many  days  he  tasted  meat.  The 
night  of  his  first  appearance  in  London 
was  cold  and  foggy.  There  had  been  a 
heavy  snow,  and  now  the  streets  were  al- 
most impassable  with  slush,  which  pene- 
trated his  worn  boots  and  chilled  him  to 
the  bone.  Taking  a bundle  in  his  hand 
containing  shoes,  stockings,  wig,  and  oth- 
er trifles,  he  bade  adieu  to  his  wife,  telling 
her  that  he  wished  he  was  going  to  be  shot. 
“ If  I succeed,  I shall  go  mad,”  he  said. 

But  what  a fairy  tale  was  his  success! 
How  instant,  how  overwhelming!  In 
seventy  nights  the  receipts  were  £20,000. 
His  manager  tore  up  the  original  agree: 
ment,  and  gave  him  a fair  profit. 

He  was  now  the  lion  of  the  day ; poets, 
nobles,  statesmen,  crowded  his  dressing- 
room,  eager  to  secure  him  as  a guest.  His 
son  Charles  is  seen  playing  with  heaps  of 
guineas,  and  bank-notes  litter  the  draw- 
ing-room like  waste  paper. 

I^Ltized  by  GoO^lC 


Then  rivals  began  to  spring  up.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  was  Junius  Bru- 
tus Booth,  the  father  of  Edwin  Booth,  who 
had  appeared  at  Co  vent  Garden  as  Richard 
III.,  which,  it  was  said,  was  an  imitation 
of  Kean's  own,  save  that  it  was  superior. 

To  decide  the  question  the  Drury  Lane 
management  engaged  Booth  to  make  a 
contest.  The  trial  play  was  to  be  Othello 
— Kean  the  Moor,  Booth  the  Iago.  The 
house  was  crowded,  the  excitement  pro- 
digious. We  have  the  testimony  of  Bar- 
ry Cornwall  and  other  disinterested  and 
competent  critics  that  Booth’s  defeat  was 
overwhelming  and  complete.  Kean,  no 
doubt  maddened  by  wine  as  well  as  ex- 
citement, was  wrought  up  to  such  a fury 
of  passion  that  it  seemed  dangerous  to 
cross  his  path,  death  to  assault  him. 

In  1820  Kean  went  to  America,  reaping 
a golden  harvest  by  his  tour.  Returning 
to  England,  he  was  received  again  with 
rapture. 

In  thirteen  years  Edmund  Kean  earned 
over  a million  dollars;  yet  he  squandered 
it  all  as  fast  as  he  got  it,  lived  extrava- 
gantly, died  poor. 

His  last  appearance  was  tragic.  He  and 
his  son  Charles  were  playing  Othello  and 
Iago  together.  The  house  was  crammed. 
Kean  was  almost  helpless  before  the  play 
began,  but  when  he  came  to  the  words, 

“ Farewell ! Othello's  occupation’s  gone,” 
he  fell  upon  his  son’s  shoulder,  moaning, 

“ I am  dying.”  An  hour  before  he  died 
he  sprang  out  of  bed,  exclaiming,  “A 
horse ! a horse ! my  kingdom  for  a horse !” 

His  last  utterances  were  the  dying  words 
of  Octavian:  “Farewell,  Floranthe!” 

Application  to  the  Dean  of  Westmin- 
ster to  allow  the  body  of  Edmund  Kean 
to  repose  beside  that  of  his  only  peer,  Da- 
vid Garrick,  was  refused. 

A genial,  pleasant  face  is  that  of  Ellis- 
ton,  and  a very  amusing  creature  he  must 
have  been.  “Magnificent  were  thy  ca- 
priccios  on  this  globe  of  earth,  Robert 
William  Elliston !"  apostrophizes  Charles 
Lamb.  For  the  most  part  these  capric- 
cios  took  the  shape  of  extraordinary  hoax- 
es of  the  public,  perpetrated  doubtless 
quite  as  much  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
money  as  of  obtaining  a laugh.  Elliston 
had  a perfect  mania  for  management,  and 
at  one  time  had  no  less  than  five  provin- 
cial theatres  on  his  hands  at  once.  Busi- 
ness was  generally  bad  in  all  of  them,  as 
it  is  apt  to  be  in  provincial  theatres  in 
England  to  this  day,  and  how  to  “pull  a 
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house’'  whs  the.  problem  ever  disturbing 
the  mind  of  the  jovial  manager,  Many 
times  he  succeeded  by  devices  which  not 
even  the  inventive  genius  of  contempora- 
ry showmen  can  excel.  He  startled  the 
public  in  one  of  his  tours  by  announcing 


lire- works,  as  advertised,  hut  just  lx* fore 
the  rise  of  the  curtain  incurred  to  him  for 
the  first  time  the  vital  question,  What  of 
the  danger  i These  lovely  maidens,  these* 
noble  mothers,  these  proud  fathers  and 
hopeful  sons,  who  had  gathered  in  such 


U.  W. 


numbers  to  do  him  honor  on  his  benefit 
night,  were  their  valuable  lives  to  be  jeop- 
ardized by  a dazzling  display  the  cost  of 
which  be  would  himself  defray  a thousand 
times  over  rather  than  that  a hair  of  one 
head  should  be  injured*  And.  indeed,  the 
landlord  had  forbade  it.  Here  he  appealed 
to  the  landlord — a bashful  man,  who  hid 
Ixdiiad  the  curtains  of  his  box,  ready  to 
die  w ith  shame  at  being  thus  addressed — 
to  publicly  confirm  bis  slittetuent  that  he 
had  forbidden  the  lire* works  on  account 
of  the  danger.  Thankful  for  having  so 
narrowly  escaped  the  danger, 'v  the  re- 
lieved audience  applauded  him  to  the  echo 
for  his  thought.! ulncBtr. 


that  on  his  benefit  night  he  would  show 
them  in  the  theatre  the  most  splendid  py- 
rotechnic display  ever  attempted  in  Eng- 
land. The  seats  went  OIF  like  lire- works 
themselves.  Meantime,  day  by  day,  El- 
listen  Was  himself  working  on  the  fears  of 
the  landlord  about  the  danger  of  such  an 
exhibition  in  the  theatre — a men*  box  of  a 
place.  Finally  the  owner  forbade  it ; but 
never  a word  of  this  did  Elliston  breathe 
to  the  public.  The  expected  great  house 
gathered^  and  between  the  pieces  on  walk- 
ed Eliisum,  handkerchief  in  hand,  and  in 
one  of  his  speeches — very  marvels  of  ver- 
iiosity — explained  that  the  most  extraordi- 
nary expenditure  had  been  la  vished  on  the 
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ous  Jttw?  ch  time  tori  Stic.  He  objected  to 
if*. Winer  win*  medicine,  and  in  order  to  in- 
duce Him  to  do  aOtto  ivSvS  promised  'brandy 
and  waiter  to;  follow  it.  A faint  suhOe 

stole  oyer  bfe  faoe,  the  Old  roguish  look 
gleamed  for  a moment  tn  His  fast  glazing 


Itit  iSiti  El listori  achieved  ltj«  highest 
Hi«t<itio»>.  Hfe  becalm  lessee  of  Drury 
Lane.  Lamb  gives  a luunowiiis  account 
of  Elliston’S  announcemeiit  to  him  of  this 
imvy  glory  on  the  morning  after  his  aeces- 


'i^9r<?r -..Of :•  t'|» I y ••  the  praduHum  ni 
;W’mld’s  hiwk  - vyeii  tiumr*.  Ha  him-- 
*<df  <rori^4t»j<r‘  fta*  part  < if  thv,t  liCro^v  and 
)>iuy»d  it  2%  1 firm  s.  wdmng  iar^r  sums 
hy  tJ^^rf^nqWfcty  . ;.f  ’*  * r ' * 

Alftfost  bvotd^.  when  the  baml 

ol  dearth  lay  imavy  <*u  -him.  mrv  humor* 


oyes,  a;s  be  murmured:  “ Bribery  and  cur 
atpthui 

The  ijbami  physiognomy  whiHi  i*  sec 11 
ih  our  ht-si  cut  is  thai  of  .Dow ton*  a comic 
actor  whose  i 1 imi  orouf  purf orm&o  ees  of 
the  testy.  Sir  Ajitboir?  Absolute  and  the 
jovial  PVJsUWf  were  highly  relished  id  the 
irnitnl  ilsy*  of  histriofiics. 
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fisherman:*  outage  gleamed  right  mem* 
lv.  speaking  of  ^p&sant  home;-  comforts- 
after  daily  ;im)  oil  tin*  t re&eberon*  waters : 

:;Whij>*i)oWr^ilte:^11«4  wftii 
note,  vii>d  up  fiyun  tlte  woadB  teame  floiit- 
iog-  buhTiily  the  Wxhuniz  odor  of  1 hr  pines.. 
1No\v  we  wmdd  pass  a Tittle  elmrvli  uestf- 
ling  sih  idir  among  Mm  thicket*,  nov/  *> 
Way-wl$  bitivo  with.  ruddy  ivijftiijvB. 

und  a knot  of  wii  B$}R*rnM?iv  and 

oy^tertnou  lolling  tomtid  itf  ilostiliot# 
conversation.  It  was  .ft  see  no  av  ooee 
pW’eful  amT^UHr, 

A.  g^peto} syVoteup.*^.*  TiirUTiijteH 
streets  of  (IVi^R^klV;^.  <Trfc.p  rattle  of  loose 
shells  sounds  Under  tbc  tK^ul  Of  tjte  jp*y 
*aU  blow*  froter  tte* 


A PENINSULA 
, ‘ n — MAftyuxp  . 

4 TO>VN  of  oysters  built  on  nysh r 
l\  shells*  f&teU  to'i’CHs.Heltl..-.  A > mart 
bay*  a btiitdiiig^  baft  at  ib^  bottom  Uf  The/ 
harbor,  ’.AltoS d>v^fet' 
enough  te>  ,'irkte;.f  t above  high - water  nia rk. 
.CVLsii^drisia^iJ^  as  it  were,  tip  to  iWkhe^ 
m the  wafer  af  a little  barbtir  tli&i  eut* 
jaw -like  jiptib  th&  end  of  a shitfll  peninsula 
formed  by  fitter ; the 
• north  sund,  dhe  **n  the 

wmth.  Back  from  Cri^fteld  Tiiid  y fcniv 
r-.undincr  it  on  this  pomn&u!*  Are  thick 
glades  of  pine  timber,  alternated  by  brilb 
iantly  stiH^tebea  of  flat  meadow  laud 

mvered  witli .‘  I’bnk-^grass...:  The  region 

bac k of  t he  iowii  is  very  thickly  settled, 
by  fishermen  and  ^styirAcdu 
the  nei^liWrho^i;  as  of 

>*  .uve  w,iO-r.  'Die  r^tUgvs  stand  ev^ry 

wbSvr»^  f n>h  ti  be*  iii  all  4itoctio>%  as  th  catoh- 
*h;tketi  frrurt  some  ijnormotts  pepper  <$$>; 
^r,  ^:mu*  • along  the  bard  level  roads  that 

•Uiter^rei  this,  ns&wit;  sonte  back  Srt  the 
.glade*,  .mvw,  Singly,  some  Collected  in  a 
yteaii  nitoioh^  &rcmo sfcVi  eross , $to\% 
^ru-  -vvuin^  wnh  \i  friend  we  drove 
iJir*>i^b  It  was  Jato;  the 

ruad  lay  gtea si j tig?  white  iietwOeti  the  dark 
tomjilarie^  of  piny  woods,  frd nY  out  wlioso 
j^lo<*mT  ifcpi.ba  the  light  in  an  tweasif.maT 


deslrian 

IvpHiitiful  waters  of ’.Tivi^h#'  BiPipd*  tetot- 
p.d,  alas ! by  a flight  odor  vd  dofmri  >jv.- 
ters  Oysters,  >>vsters,  ♦ very  wlmr*-.  io 
brnwls.  bi  boxes,  in  eaits,  rn  huckins,  in 
and  out  But  litUe  business  is 
here  oy ssteri)ig“  i A li  ttle 

ifilo  e^Kbin  g;  perhaps,  but 
ittOtbm#  else  T!m<  roil  road  that  rijfjs 
throvigit  t Jit:  Ieu<U b of  the  town,  ternituft* 
ling  at:>Ite  sh^unW»(U  wharf  at.  tip.'  hnr- 

bor,  rrsrs  oil  a road  h^d  nt  oyster  sinTis, 
firUi aud  soiid  as  eaiv  bedbsi  ir'ii  A i\hie^ 
in  the  eide  stryvte  r<  «iltV't  Uj.o 
•.lViW^a  all  of  fratne,  v^y>y%'! 
teeto to  from  the  t 

;«hantv  Alone  the  r,  ds-rV  ede*v  vuv  :% 
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number  of  large  barn-like  buildings — the  oysters,  looking  tempting  enough.  It  i: 
oyster  packing  houses.  Here  the  chief  surprising  to  see  the  quickness  and  dex 
interest  of  Crisfield  centres — the  ‘"shuck  teritv  with  which  a shucker  opens  an  oys 


OVbTJttt  .HUUOKElitS. 


ter.  She  uses  a sharp  lithe  knife,  and  does 
not  break  the  edge  of  the  shells.  She 
seizes  an  oyster,  inserts  the  thin  knife  be- 
tween the  shells,  then  with  a quick  turn 
of  the  wrist  the  shell  is  opened,  the  oyster 
cut  loose  and  dropped  into  the  pan,  all 
with  one  movement. 

The  season  from  September  1,  1877,  to 
June  l,  1878,  was  extraordinarily  poor,  on 
account  of  the  warmth  of  the  winter,  but 
an  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  quantities 
shipped  from  this  point  when  the  i*ecord 
informs  ns  that  25,000  barrels  of  shell  oys- 
ters and  3(10,000  gallons  of  shucked  oys- 
ters were  shipped  during  that  season.  In- 
deed . New-Yorkers  have  no  idea  how 
many  native  Blue  Points.  Saddle  Rocks, 


ing”  or  opening  of  oysters,  and  the  sub- 
sequent packing/'  or  closing  them  in 
kettles  to  be  distributed  over  the  rest  of 
the  country.  Considerable  freight  ex- 
pense is  saved  by  this  mode  of  exporting 
them  without,  their  shells,  and  in  cool 
went  her  they  will  carry  for  days  in  these 
kettles  as  fresh  and  good  as  they  would 
in  the  shed  is 


The  oysters  are  generally 
shucked  early  in  the  morning,  so  as  to 
be  ready  for  the  first  north ward-bound 
freight-train. 

At  the  li rst  glance  into  a shucking- 
honse  it  looks  terribly  dirty,  with  trick- 
ling oyster  juice  and  piles  of  muddy  shells, 
but  in  the  shining  pans  in  front  of  itifc 
shuekei*s  are  quarts  of  tdean,  fat.  succulent 
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and  intermediate  Oysters  are  shipped  from 
Crislield,  on  the  Chesapeake. 

Tlie  oysters  an*  raised  by  roealis  of 
dredges*  that  swing  by  ropes  from  either 
side  of  tire  boat.  These  dredges  resemble 
a gigantic  purse,  the  mouth  composed  of 
a pair  of  iron  jaws,  the  pocket  of  iron 
chain -work.  The  open  jaws  are  draped 
along  the  bottom,  as  the  boat  moves  slow- 
ly along  under  half  sail,  scraping  up  the 
oysters,  which  fall  into  the  pocket.  After 
a drag  of  about  thirty  seconds  the  dredges 


Virginia,  frequent  imbroglios  occur  be- 
tween the  oystermen  of  the  two  States, 
the  Marylanders,  when  oysters  are  scarce 
on  their  side  of  the  line,  cruising  in  Vir- 
ginia waters,  and  vice  versa,  of  course  pro- 
ducing much  heart-burning  between  the 
two  States.  An  oyster  police  was  insti- 
tuted by  Virginia,  and  frequent  encount- 
ers occurred  between  these  officials  and 
the  Mary lund  oystermen.  Many  of  the 
latter  were  captured  and  incarcerated  in 
the  jail  at  Drummond  town,  in  Accomuc 


County.  Habeas  eorpuse*  were  issued 
from  Maryland,  and  all  the  intricacies  of 
a legal  war  impended.  Finally,  in  one 
of  the  many  conflicts  an  oystemmu  was 
killed.  He  had  resisted  the  police,  who 
had  thereupon  tired  upon  Ids  boat,  injur- 
ing the  skipper  so  severely  that  he  subse- 
quently died  of  liis  wounds.  This  unfor- 
tunate event  produced  such  an  excitement 
that  jiersonal  interests  gave  way  before 
public  opinion,  and  a compromise  was  at 
length  effected  between  the  two  States 


are  hauled  up  on  deck,  (lie  contents  sorted, 
the  good  oysters  separated  from  the  mass, 
the  dead  shells  broken  from  the  living 
oysters  by  means  of  a long  hammer  like 
that  used  by  geologists,  and  the  refuse 
thrown  overboard. 

In  such  aii  important  industry  as  the 
oyster  trade,  the  beds  lying,  as  they  do,  so 
cicely  on  the  line  between  Maryland  and 
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of  teainsters,  cracking  of  whips,  lie-haw- 
ing of  mules,  combine  in  a Babel  of  mdses, 
ever  increasing^  us  part  after  eart  rumbles 
Up  lo  the  station  in  a cloud  of  dust  like  a 
miniature  thunder-storm.  The  fragrant 
odor  of  berries  hangs  in  the  air  around, 
and  each  grimy  freight -car  is  like  a huge 
pouneet-box  emitting  a delightful  scent  of 
st  ra  w berries,  t he  q neei  y of  f ru i t . 

The  berry  yield  of  187$  was  a particu- 
larly light  one  in  this  region,  owing  to  a 
sudden  spell  of  chilly  weather  that  some- 
what stunted  the  fruit,  preventing  it  from 
attaining  its  full  degree  of  size  and  his- 
eiouspess:  hut  even  in  that  season  500,000 
baskets  of  stra  w hemes  were  shipped  from 
this  point  alone  in  the  short  period  during 
which  tills  fruit  flourishes.  The  sandy  soil 
of  this  region  is  particularly  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  berries;  and  yet  t lie  clay 
subsoil  renders  it  capable  of  producing 
ample  crops  of  grass,  clover,  cereals,  and 
vegetables.  It  was  in  this  vicinity  that 
we  saw  the  finest  Melds  of  wheat  and  clo- 
ver that  we  found  throughout  the  pen- 
insula, verdant  as  it  is.  A gentleman  of 
the  most  undoubted  veracity  assured  us 
that  he  had  in  one  year  taken  a crop  of 
wheat  twenty -five  bushels  and  a crop  of 
hay  two  tons  to  the  acre  off  a certain  field, 
the  original  cost  of  which  was  t wenty  dob 


Crabs  and  fish  are  taken  in  considerable 
quantities  at  Oistield ; sidt- water  trout, 
the  large  and  delicious  drum-fish.  running 
in  schools,  sheep's  head,  tailors  or  blue- 
fish,  and  many  others;  hut  this  interest  is 
so  far  surpassed  by  the  much  larger  oyster 
trade  as  to  he  hardly  iwognized.  Cris- 
field  is  undoubtedly  a progressive  business 
community,  at  present  small,  hut  when 
can nitig  is  introduced,  so  that  instead  of 
shipping  the  oysters  to  other  places  for 
that  purpose  they  can  be  prepared  for  the 
general  market  here,  business  will  receive 
a new  impetus  that  will  call  attention 
more  generally  to  this  spot  as  a centre  of 
trade. 

About  sixteen  miles  north  of  Cristield 
stands  a way -side  railway  station,  called 
W estover.  The  transient  traveller  might 
he  surprised  by  the  number  of  freight-cars 
standing  along  the  switch  at  this  appar- 
ently unpromising  country  station,  hut 
quiet  &&  it  b>< >ks,  unbusinesslike  as  it 
might  appear  to  him,  it  is  in  reality  one 
of  the  busiest  points  along  the  road*  for 
\V estover  is  one  of  the  chief  centres  of 
berry  (especially  Of  strawberry i culture  in 
all  the  fruit-producing  peninsula.  In  the 
early  morning  a different  sight  presents 
itself  at  the  quiet  station.  Large  vans 
piled  high  with  crates  of  berries,  shouting 
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group  of  three  old  mansion*  about  n inns 
kel  <hot  apart-  the  tym naufs  of  old  day*, 
ffii  starid—tbe  mansions  pf  7Ji«>  Wfyhyyrdv 
' Wvirkiog;ii?wTi,.  v#miv- 
The  tetter  .pa-nit4d  fw  the*  Ar> 


litrn  per  am\.m  thin  ohe  y par  netting  f>Vre.{* 
tsKa  hundred  per  eehl , prodkou  the  brig-' 
inal  cO*t.  U is  but  lair,  iiuuvv*;r,  fc<»  say 
that  lli is wa*  im  e:Umnrdim*fy  oa*e.  the 
two  vrsips  Wing  due  loan  Uiipiy 
iy  early  season. 


mil 


aH  m.n-rrvfc  k(u  it-  Tuit  %wttruWj»ji 


that 

pteee. 

Wrs'tovee  Ik  the  oldest  of  ihe*e  ten  use* 
a Tim*  Tnuldmg;  htymd  &od  romoy, 
with  an  air  r>T  vunudWi  U; 

built,  os  o mst  rd  tire  m&tttfious  iJfei  Tvwy 
of  English  brink.  brought  bailuM  ».n  >h* 
returning ; *shitrs jlihi  evuisi d 1k>Uv^^  titor* 
mother  ewofry  ;uhJ  the  eojoniev  I ter  a y 
tel  tip)  ‘Old  now  is 

fallen  ine*  H:n>  here  ?oul  t)i*re*  through 
years  of  ?ie*>]<  < t a? el  ill  usuge.  < ^t)i 
stands  a p}ra\Ht?u^it  of  former  Ka^byrir 
>Sl  rove  rnuirbife  bospikdhy  .Tlw 

main  lre‘o  and  tie*  kitchen,  athiehed  the 
pne  to  iflie  other  ii  long  bH  ok  tedydjYojde. 
V\vre  Ieoh  m the  * rally  pari  of  tie-  eight 
V eutb  eeplprv  by  the  H#>i.t,;  ^ruted  Wji 
june  a tewyer  nf  iurite  wjio 
.tiw&ig,  ,1ufy‘  - k«g&i • * :j>ui>11s;  :4i*.dg<v  B^okiti 


The  iiei^hJMirhfk>tl  of  W estover  is  one 
«.»’  tie v* a Okie*1  {>url«>*t*  of  the?  ST-ttlviurnts 
miK  lirbte  &h  ore,  its  any 

tMjU.it v atb-Hted .by  the  old  brick  houses. 
'tp?h  sfeftdiiJif.  <iark  at*d  a nsl*  x*ra ti c - 1 onk * 
e.\s.el^irie  I he  banks  of  one  of  tin*  Ymtuer 

• mi  - i o-eks , choked  With  rushes  a ml  dorks 

a iul  iUi  I h t hai  l te  hi  t he 

hie  «.f  the  tenth  In  the  {M^l.  when  the 
tend  in  thte  was  aft 

weh  a virgin  forest  of  pine*,  e.fteept  muue- 
dudely  Vn  of  tinted  ru&tb 

sums,  soph eisydes,  >iew  nearly  elteked  with 
Uittflt  d wen1  t he  liigh whyy  of 

• fuumu m'cation  WlYVeeu  the  plauhOauis 
of  the  intent  Slurre  joutelh4  n\rm^  rliiokiy 
Milled  eovmtry  urou(i(l  BaltJhu.re7  Ai|p^|v. 
‘♦{ts,  Hh  Mury's:  and  <*ther  .townk  tin  t'h*5 
Wt»^hr,  aiid  m tiot  far  froip  AVesfbver 
*5taiiqTt,  on  the  hank  of  aii  bdamit  c^k.  a 
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ridge,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others  of  less- 
er fame;  but  with  his  son,  Colonel  John 
Wilson,  the  family  seems  to  have  reached 
its  height  of  opulence  and  prosperity. 
The  colonel  maintained  his  station  with  a 
large-handed  hospitality.  He  built  an  ad- 
dition to  the  house  devoted  especially  to 
the  entertainment  of  his  guests,  called  the 
ball-room,  which  he  connected  with  the 
rest  of  the  house  by  a colonnade,  now  fall- 
en into  much  ruin.  This  ball-room  build- 
ing was  two  stories  high,  the  upper  story 
being  used  for  the  lodging  of  guests,  the 
lower,  a single  fine  panelled  room,  highly 
finished  with  carved  wood-work,  devoted 
to  their  entertainment.  Here  the  balls 
and  junketings  of  the  stiff  old-time  gentil- 
ity were  held,  where  the  Custises,  the  Par- 
kers, the  Kings,  the  Dennises,  and  scores 
of  others  of  the  old  “American  nobili- 
ty” assembled  to  enjoy  the  generous  hos- 
pitality of  “the  colonel.”  One  can  im- 
agine the  antique  blue  and  red  coaches, 
low-hung,  broad-wheeled,  with  crests  on 
the  panels  of  the  glass  doors,  coming  rum- 
bling up  to  the  mansion,  freighted  with 
the  beauty  and  gallantry  of  the  times, 
the  while  Colonel  John  Wilson  welcomes 
them  with  formal  bows  and  courteous  hos- 
pitality ; the  guests  assembling  in  the  ball- 
room, brilliant  with  wax-lights,  the  floor 
polished  until  it  reflects  a duplicate  image 
of  the  bright  scene  above  its  surface;  the 
old  beaux  and  dowagers  exchanging 
courteous  compliments  and  inquiries  of 
health  after  the  long  journey  from  Balti- 
more or  Northampton ; the  young  bucks, 
with  rolling  coat  collars,  silver  buttons, 
and  high  shirt  collars  half  covering  the 
cheek,  standing  in  a little  knot  talking 
over  the  last  horse-race,  cock-fight,  or  fox- 
hunt, or  leaning  over  some  short-waisted, 
high-feathered  charmer,  conversing  mel- 
lifluously.  Two  negro  fiddlers  enter, 
grinning  and  bowing  to  right  and  left  as 
they  cross  the  room  to  a raised  dais  be- 
neath an  archway  in  the  far  wall,  their 
thoughts  pleasantly  resting  on  the  shil- 
lings and  the  hot  toddy  that  await  them. 
The  old  colonel  kept  two  slaves  especially 
for  the  purpose  of  fiddling  for  his  guests, 
which  fiddlers  he  treated  with  great  con- 
sideration. They  begin  tuning  up,  ever 
and  anon  sipping  at  a mug  of  “something 
warm,”  placed  within  easy  reach  for  their 
especial  benefit. 

“Choose  your  partners,  gentlemen,” 
cries  the  colonel,  leading  out  himself 
some  dowager,  rosy  and  portly,  turbaned 


and  feathered.  Then  follows  the  contra- 
dance  : down  the  middle  with  the  partner, 
back  again ; the  low  stately  courtesy,  the 
grand  formal  bow  ; the  ladies  stand,  re- 
splendent in  silks  and  laces  and  family 
jewels,  on  one  side,  the  gentlemen  upon 
the  other  in  attitudes  calculated  to  dis- 
play their  shapely  calves  in  tights  to  the 
best  advantage.  And  so  the  merry-mak- 
ing is  carried  far  into  the  small  hours  of 
the  night,  until  the  neighbors  rumble  off 
home  again  in  their  great  lumbering 
coaches,  and  the  guests  from  a distance 
retire  to  their  apartments  above  the  ball- 
room. 

Such  might  it  have  been  in  the  old 
times;  but  now,  alas!  it  is  crumbling  to 
ruin,  and  its  glory  is  rapidly  departing. 

The  ball-room  is  used  as  a granary. 

The  house  is  built  in  the  largest  style : 
oak  wainscoting  from  floor  to  ceiling, 
hard  closely  joined  floors,  and  a broad 
hall  and  stairway,  into  and  up  which  one 
might  “ drive  a wagon-load  of  hay,”  as  a 
friend  says — every  thing  roomy,  magnifi- 
cent, but  decayed.  The  gentleman  who 
now  owns  the  mansion,  however,  is  one 
under  whom  it  will  not  be  likely  to  fall 
into  more  dilapidation. 

The  berry-pickers,  mostly  negroes,  are 
a peculiar  class  of  people,  holding  the 
same  relative  position  that  the  hop-pick- 
ers do  in  England.  They  are  a nomadic 
race — a production  which  is  strictly  pen- 
insular— a step  higher  in  the  social  scale 
than  the  tramp,  but  lower  than  the  regu- 
lar workman.  During  the  winter  they 
disappear,  no  one  knows  whither  ; but  at 
the  demands  of  the  berry  season  they  ap- 
pear upon  all  sides,  as  did  the  soldiers 
of  Cadmus.  They  are  a merry,  jolly, 
happy-go-lucky  tribe,  taking  no  thought 
of  the  morrow,  finding  food  in  the  berry 
fields,  where  they  work  for  a mere  pit- 
tance, finding  raiment  in  a motley  of  tat- 
ters and  patches — old  hats  and  other 
clothes  past  the  use  of  ordinary  civilized 
weai* — and  finding  lodging  under  a hedge, 
or,  in  stress  of  rainy  weather,  in  some 
bam  which  a planter  of  kinder  heart  than 
usual  permits  them  to  lodge  in  pro  tem. 

The  berry  fields  of  Westover  lay  sur- 
rounded by  woods  of  dark  pines,  at  the 
outskirts  of  which  stood  a poor  white's 
cabin  with  its  mud  chimney.  It  was  a 
picturesque  sight,  dotted  with  pickers  clad 
in  the  many-colored  raiment  of  bright 
scraps  that  negroes  delight  to  bedeck 
themselves  withal — bright  handkerchiefs, 
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In  the  berry -house,  where  the  parking 
of  boxed  i H done,  a huge  pile  of  empty 
crates  reaches  nearly  to  the  r<x>f,  the 
loaded  ones  being'  placed  in  a large  berry 
wagon  standing  near  at  haiid.  As  the 
fruit  is  gathered  it  is  brought  into  this 
house  and  placed  on  a deal  shelf  along 
its  length,  the  pickers  receiving  tickets  for 
the  amount  of  quarts  they  bring  in,  good 
for  the  sum  of  two,  four,  six,  or  more 
cents,  depending  on  the  quantity  they 
have  gathered. 

It  is  amusing  to  watch  the  various 
characteristics  as  each  receives  his  or  her 
tickets:  the  trusting  one,  who  thrusts  his 
“keerds"  into  his  apology  for  a pocket  as 
he  receives  them,  without  a second  glance 
at  their  amount  ; the  cautious  one.  who 
puzzles  over  his  account,  striving  to  mas- 
ter the  problem  of  how  much  nine,  minus 
two,  multiplied  by  two.  amounts  to;  the 
generous  one.  who  treats  the  “ colored  la- 
dies’* to  cakes;  the  selfish,  who  devours  all 
the  cakes  himself,  and  so  on  through  the 
list  of  human  characteristics;  for,  as  Cor- 
poral Trim  says,  there  is  nothing  so  gen 
era!  as  human  nature.’* 

Asm  any  of  the  negroes  have  to  come  a 
considerable  distance-— ten  or  fifteen  miles 
sometimes — a refreshment  stand  of  rough 
boards  is  erected  near  the  berry-house, 
where  the  appetite  may  be  satisfied  with 


red,  blue,  and  yellow;  even  the  ragged 
army  overcoats  and  straw  hats  of  the 
men  lent  their  assistance  to  enliven  the 
scene.  A young  negro  woman  in  the 
foreground  starts  singing,  the  first  pre- 
monitory symptom  being  a grunt  proceed- 
ing apparently  from  the  pit  of  the  stom- 
ach. then  a half-savage  “ yah  C and  finally 
the  high  - pitched  refrain,  melancholy, 
tragically  melancholy,  only  half  civilized, 
yet  mtlly  impressive  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
posterously absurd  words : 


No  use  bein'  'frtiid  of  the  rainbow ! 


No  ust1  bein'  Traid,  1 know  i 


The  notes  reproduced  on  paper  sound  flat 
enough.  It  needs  the  negro  fervor  to 
give  soul  to  its  inanimate  body.  it  needs 
the  alternate  rising  ami  falling  volume, 
udw  strong  and  full,  now  dying  away  in 
the  earnestness  of  the  work  on  hand. 


Till 
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nil cli  luxuries  aacakes,  bread  and  * ■ lasses/' 
and  hot  coffee.  The  cook— a queer  speci- 
men of  humanity,  with  a perpetual  smile 
on  his  face — was  quite  anxious  to  have  his 
“ picter'  took,"  and  also  instigated  the  art- 


Northeast,  a small  town  near  the  west 
era  shore  of  that  narrow  isthmus  connect 
mg  the  peninsula  with  the  main -land. 
Northeast  is  a cozy,  quiet  little  town,  its 
neat  vine-covered  houses  hidden  unions 


OOOKIXQ  6it  A.NT  V 


ist  to  make  a likeness  of  Aunt  Bally,  sit- 
ting-in the  shade  of  the  shed,  sucking  the 
hitter  sweetness  of  a stumpy  pipe,  assisting 
the  digestion  of  a hearty  meal  of  4 * bread 
txir  lasses."' 


trees  and  bushes,  cool  and  home- like.  It 
has  quite  a busy  lot  of  stores,  too,  and  one 
or  two  really  good  li very -stahles,  besides 
a couple  of  taverns — an  excellent  place  to 
retire  from  the  hurly-burly  of  the  world 
into  peaceful  seclusion  and  rest. 

Here  we  hired  a horse  and  carriage  to 
convey  us  to  the  fishing  ground,  and  set 
out  along  a picturesque  road  that  winds 
now  up  hill  and  now  down  dale,  now  past 
a copse  of  hazel  or  ehincopin  bushes,  now 
under  a hank  whose  shaggy  summit  is 
crowned  with  a mass  of  huckleberry  hush- 
es, with  their  delicate  waxen  blossoms,  or 
surmounted  by  a tangle  of  bright-blos- 
somed laurel  or  wild  blackberry  bushes. 
Now  it  passes  a jungle-like  clearing  into  a 
hollow,  where  the  horse  splashes  through 
a shallow  ford;  now,  from  the  brow  of  a 
hill,  gives  a glimpse  of  the  broad  Chesa- 
peake through  a vista  of  trees.  The  high- 
lands on  the  Western  Shore,  over  which 
float  the  early  summer  clouds,  and  across 
which  glide  blue  shadows,  look  misty  in 
the  distance.  A gallant  little  cock  par- 
tridge struts  on  a fallen  log  by  the  way- 


Throughout  the  lower  portion  of  Penin- 
sular Maryland  the  land  is  low  and  level, 
the  pine  glades  intersjxrsed  with  bits  of 
swamp,  conjoining  near  the  lower  bound- 
ary of  Delaware  in  the  great  Dismal 
Bwamp  of  that  region,  in  whose  depths 
the  dark  waters  of  the  river  Poeoinoke 
have  their  source  ; further  north,  how- 
ever, the  land  is  gradually  more  rolling, 
becoming  actually  hilly  in  Talbot,  Kent, 
and  Cecil  counties.  Upon  the  upper  wa- 
ters of  the  Chesapeake,  where  it  narrows 
Into  the  Susquehanna  River,  are  numer- 
ous fishing  station^  as  extensive  as  any 
in  the  country,  and  fierhaps  in  the  world. 
At  this  point  fin  Cecil  County)  the  shores 
arc  generally  bluff,  with  narrow  strips  of 
sand  beach  along  the  water’s  edge. 

On  the  way  to  one  of  these  stations  we 
found  ourselves  one  bright  morning  at 
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side?  now  and  then  is  heard  the  liquid 
note  of  the  wood-robin  or  the  song  of  a 
rrmekiug-bird  from  out  the  thickets.  And 
w at  last  we  arrive  at  the  fishing  beach, 
after  passing  one  or  two  canvas 'Covered 
wagons  laden  with  lish  from  the  station. 
A loner  low  row  of  whitewashed  barrack  - 
like  buildings  perched  on  the  bluff  that 
faces  the  bay,  at.  the  foot  of  the  bluff  a 
narrow  strip  of  beach — such  is  the  fishing- 
station. 

As  the  visitor  arrived,  the  fishermen 
vrert'  just  about  starting  to  lay  out  the 


plished,  the  rope  at  either  end  is  attached 
to  a large  windlass  fumed  by  a couple  of 
horses.  At  the  lower  pail  of  the  shaft 
of  this  windlass  is  a large  grooved  wheel, 
around  which  runs  the  rope  that  draws  in 
the  net.  When  the  ends  of  the  net  reach 
the  shore,  a rape  is  attached  to  a float  line 
which  is  upheld  by  large  corks,  and  by 
its  means  the  seine  is  hauled  slowly  in. 
This  portion  of  the  labor  occupies  about 
three  hours  and  a half. 

‘ Make  yourself 


at  home/’  said  Mr. 
Semper,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Russell 


seines  that  lay  piled  in  a huge  mass,  black 
and  wet,  upon  the  stern  of  a large  galley - 
hke  boat,  mantled  with  a negro  crew.  The 
men.  standing  around  waist-deep  in  the 
water,  were  preparing  to  push  off,  loading 
the  last  coils  of  the  seine.  The  sunlight 
lay  brightly  on  the  dark  galley,  the  forty 
uegr* *\s.  maiming  as  many  sweeps,  clad 
in  all  manner  of  picturesque  fishing  cos- 
tomes,  and  the  mountainous  pile  of  seine, 
wet  and  glittering.  This  seine  is  about 
12(H)  fathoms  in  length.  At  either  end  is 
attached  a rope,  the  addition  of  which 
make*  a length  of  about  2100  fathoms,  or 
nearly  three  and  a half  miles.  It  takes 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  lay  out 
this  line  and  seine.  When  this  is  aecotii- 


and  Sempers  fisheries.  as  the  artist  intro- 
duced himself— make  yourself  at  home/1 
with  a hospitable  wave  of  Ids  hand,  which 
could  have  been  no  more  so  had  the  bar 
racks  been  a pal  a,  e. 

“Give  way cried  the  captain  of  the 
boat  at  this  moment,  and  with  one  accord 
the  men  bent  to  the  oars  with  a regular 
sweep,  reminding  the  looker-on  of  a field 
of  wheat  when  the  wind  sweeps  over  it. 
Slowly  and  sluggishly  the  boat  moved 
forward,  eventually  growing  less  and  less 
in  the  distance,  while  across  the  water 
C&jrtte  the  regular  thud.  thud.  of  the  oars 
in  the  rowlocks. 

We  entered  the  barracks  to  make  some 
necessary  change  in  our  attire.  George. 
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ft*  w square  yards  of  surface;  the  water 
uj  the  circumscribed  limits  is  alive  with 
fish — herring,  shad,  tailors,  great  rock- 
fish,  and  eels,  besides  others  less  valuable. 
There  is  an  air  of  suppressed  excitement 
ambng  the  darkies,  and  numerous  bets 
are  made  as  to  the  probable  amount  of 
the  catch— three  thousand,  four  thousand, 
or  five  thousand  herring.  The  ‘"bush- 
whackers/' or  small  farmers  of  the  vi- 
cinity. hover  around  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd  of  fishermen,  anxious  for  any  worth- 
less fish  that  may  fall  to  their  lot. 

The  under  or  sink  line  of  the  seine  is 
drawn  up  on  the  beach,  to  prevent  any  of 
the  fish  from  escaping  beneath  it.  Then 
one  heave,  all  together,  and  the  net  and 
its  contents  are  fairly  landed  on  the  beach, 
u gleaming,  wriggling  mass,  the  thousands 
of  flapping  tails  sounding  like  rushing  wa- 
ter, and  dashing  the  moisture  into  a spray 
that  hangs  over  the  animated  silver  like  a 
cloud.  The  negroes,  with  gleaming  eyes 
and  teeth,  fling  themselves  bodily  upon 
the  fish,  ami  in  a surprisingly  short  space 
of  rime  they  are  sorted  over,  the  herring, 
shad.  rock,  and  tailors  distributed  in  sep- 
arate piles,  the  darkies  setting  upon  the 
eels  as  their  lawful  prey.  The  tish  are 
then  collected  in  baskets,  and  emptied  into 
a trough  or  box  with  slat  bottom,  and  are 
there  washed  dean  of  the  beach  sand  with 
which  their  struggles  have  covered  them. 
From  this  they  arc  packed  in  covered 
wagons,  and  shipped  to  the  large  cities. 

All  up  and  down  these  shores  the  fish- 
ing stations  stand  along  the  beach  as  far 
a*  Chester  Neck.  each  with  its  especial  cog- 
nomen. as  the  “ Mountain/*  the  “Given 
Hill/'  the  “Point  Charles'1  fisheries,  and 
*»  tilers. 

Three  hauls  are  made  every  day,  the 
last  one  sometimes  extending  late  into  the 
night,  a*  was  the  case  the  time  we  vis- 
ited this  station.  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  loveliness  and  pieturesqueness  of  the 
scene  as  evening  approached.  As  the  sun 
sank  in  a blaze  of  glory  that  failed  into 
the  gray  of  twilight,  even  the  negroes 
seemed  impressed  with  the  bean  t v of  the 
scene  ns  they  stood  darkly  defined  against 
the  silvery  water.  Every  now  and  then, 
as  the  dusk  deepened  and  the  lights  of  the 
lanterns  began  to  gleam  around  the  busy 
scene,  one  of  them  would  burst  out  with 
the  air  of  some  wild  hymn,  twenty  voices 
swelling  full  and  lusty  in  the  chorus,  first 
one  high-pitched  quavering  voice  carrying 
the  air,  then  the  rest  joining  in  with  the 
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rich  volume  of  a score  of  powerful  lungs. 
Pauses  of  silence  fell  every  now  and  then, 
broken  only  by  the  monotonous  creaking 
of  the  windlass  or  an  abrupt  “ yahj  yah  !" 
of  rich  negro  laughter. 


uf/iaur,  this  cHxac 


As  the  darkness  of  night  descended,  tin? 
gill-fishers  set  out  their  nets  also  across 
the  channel,  up  and  down  which  they 
float  &»  the  tide  directs  them,  the  fisher- 
men going  to  them  at  intervals  during  the 
night  and  taking  nut  such  fish  as  may  he 
caught.  Each  fisherman  recognizes  Ids 
own  special  net  from  the  thousand  others 
amid  which  it  floats,  as  a farmer  would 
know  a favorite  cow  among  a herd  of  cat- 
tle. At  each  end  of  these  nets  a lantern 
is  attached,  marking  it  out  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  The  thousands  of  these  lan- 
terns that  twinkle  afar  down  the  bay,  to  a 
distance  as  great  as  the  eye’  can  reach,  look 
like  the  lights  of  some  vast  floating  city. 

“The  net's  party  nigh  in!"  cried  a 
darky,  popping  his  head  into  the  cabin 
door  at-  about  half  past  ten  at  night,  ami 
withdrawing  it  as  suddenly.  As  the  men 
arise  from  where  they  have  been  reclining 
on  lookers  and  in  bunks,  they  hear  him  at 
the  workmen's  quarters:  “Net's,  purtv 
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/srlikDift  or  nfektis*.  fiffif-; 


I \vm ()] >i  tig  h\ f nscif  in  a blanket;-  Wv  V 

uj*m  h locker  that  stool  against  th<v  wtd  1. 

Th^  jnciun^jtie  seexuy  mellowed  by  fti#-' 
gleam  bjf  *>&?-.  hujtmi,  jn^fliSiniiv  ftwOwl' 
from  ‘hiA  'sight  as  be  fell  asleep . Jr 
ftvmdd  but  ttiimit«$  when  bo  w&s 
aroused  by  his  driver  from  Northeast 
‘knocking  at.  the.' <!wt  arid. shout  mg  at  d> 
top  <>f  bis  voice  that  it  Was  fi  ve  iiVli^KV 
sfcid  if  th*  'gtavltim,  w&ntyd 
tnMH,  he'd  bettor  hiaTV  11/1,: 

Eikton  is  ora?  <yf  the  jiorthevvirko^tt*>\riis 
in  the  Maryland  peuinsuhi'-~-a  qhhiiit 
'sleepy  litile  pliu-a,  lying'. : along  i\yb  Elk 
Bivec,  ho  less  indolent  than  the  town  it- 
self. It  was  through  tl us  pkH  of  the  pen 
iiisula  t hat  Wa^hin^OH  rnaivh^l  in  tlun 
endeavor  to  inteirept  How  oi)  hisw.tv 
to  3Jh iladolplVui  that  hoi  to  the  battle  of 
Bi’aiuiy\vi),ie.  Endow  Elk  ton  the  county 
roarl  runs  llmVuyh  a r«  dling  country,  one 
of  the  l^si-'u ti.f'iii’  OoU  ev^r  ’g&ye  nnbl 

for  a *ln  this  earth.  It  bus 

uu*re  the  eftEiraetejr  of  ah  English  than  pt 
iill  America n hOuEscu  pe.  Dark  h*rtig« - 

iif  wJvail  oirifc 

tml&  while  /ywrr  now  and  then  the  tn *yV 
cdler  passes  manorial  ~X»oki  ug  houses  si  it 
reumjed  by  Shady  trees  and  well-kept 
IriWus,  or  eome^  npvura  queer  old- fashion’ 


niglt  Vill’f  "Xrl's  party  nigh  m ' aoiywh 
ing  family  at  the  far  end  of  the  dainty. 
AlmsUe  ensues,  cjm; It  hniy \y i t h 
a hrutorn,  <lu*  aWist  ruhong  the.  rest,  wnd 
pmeeKling  to  the  t$a«lh  each  &Wa>vi 
bin  torn  emiirig  a gleam  im  the  iiutv ing 
h us  tl» rowing;  them  hi  relief  from  tin* 
m **  rout  id?  nj?  darkness. 

'The  clustering  lights  on  Che  beach  gleam 

« m t he  gl hnd  teeth  of  f be 
4Vgr<>&*  'as  the y h ant  in  iHnhef  TV?  the 
iiXiist,  as  he  on  the  bltiif 

rimvn  iip*m  tlhf  e^iHy  JheV  apijH^r  like 
idnmtoms engH&*#<Hn  ■ 

in  the  riarkitt*&. . ♦Soon  the  haul  jk  landed* 
elyiyo ng like  ^yer  iu  the 

negroes.  jYdl  n|v>u  the  fell,  >‘'ra  hit  ding  for 
rho  which  in<n^  snen  to  be  caught 

at  iiigiit  ilVii ii  durnig  the dc  vhue‘,  One 
fel  hiwttohl^Buie  Or  iiyQiyi’ithiilg: 
ih;ld«  litel t SHU f ptak'rt yri f h tlje  litrf)t*st 

urthchAhonh*  h>  biky  oil  their  Jxe^tls  o/ie 

|iy  *>  e\ 

Qhe  eml  of  flic  jcalnit  ts  a|)propriated  to 
ihv ^ use  #»E  the  ^ a nd  into  this  p^rt 

iligarij’U  hun(Hed  wiUi  thi'u  I . Tl)^  look  of 
I he  bu  nk<  not  aiiogether  to  !u.s  lil  »u;,  ; 
>\)>'\  had  ml  her  a snspmmUvS  appeiimnee. 
'•**  l,>  self'sacnheingly  deeihiod  oer»ti>rinir 
ante  pf  ximii  tjmi  wvs  olfiwd  him,  and 
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V '•&;  fi.F  fiM  l »Wi*£ 

kmo-  /with  *i:n:iii  wuulowy;  :^if  da^  pud 
^{5Vit'firy.  Verdantly  U'afjiifvjl  ;is  ' Otvhi 
i^iRHVt  'Vilii  val^s  arii>  hre<#y  hill- 

tops Phovned  »t  the  summit:  perhaps,  with 
n i'inM)*  of  oaks  pv  chestnut  -trp&t ; lu  the 
•ii.u,ujfX*  tub  It  aw:iv  (ijc  higdlluurig  of  tie* 
> ie/supwdnE/  aiui  hen*  and  there  u ’ fumi- 
bouse  jfj.baiii^'  effort i.  aui(ti  the*  f^lbx^e  of 
upple  unci  i^ach  owhard^  dbep  fruited . 

Nat  fstMt-  below  Klkom  p*  the  former  she 
ef  the  old  Fivnehlown  and  Newcastle 
flail  road.  <>U*‘  of  the  oldest  railroads  ili  tho 

It  was  in 


wtathde  where  the  £mit  Mull  would  a$tf 
UH*sh  a show  K{H-*i.'oi)  in  the  assembUd  pop 
olatbm.  Now.  however.  Jill  has  vnobh. , ! 
into  ihtrfomoitotj  past.  Tin*  great  m 
pru.spejrety  has  swept  mtpj  jftfjhj&r  eteptibhy 
and  left  (ion region.  like  many  others  on 
Ujo  peumsohi,  .stranckal  .an  th^.yh'oiip  of 
hy^oiiH  \ t$t\tki$g!‘ . of.  ibfc 


ny^>iioytitno^. 

(>n..v  busy  road  hut  a hardly  distinguish' 
able  road-bed  overgrown  with  briers  ami 
hrauih]f^r  anti  little  vk  hoard  of  it  hut  in 
the  oUeasaonul  retiiiniseenees  of  tlio&y 
wW&fc  thoughts  dwell  *m  the  past. 

•Ruiiilhifr  from  Chesapeake  City  to  Dei 
aware  City  is  the  Delaware  ami  Chasm 
poake  Canal,  the  connecting  vnUcr  link 
Urtw&hri  tie*  North  and  ypfttfc  shc)rteiiihyr 
the  tiiue  uf  water  t ravel  1k?£w  eon  N«*W #$*/ 
or  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  by'ivmhy 
ienlHsy  saving,  Ixsides,  the  perilous  pais 
say:e  Xivmnd  Cape  Charles.  Tli  • mssnids  of 
eohsth'iy  .sliips  pass  through  it  yearly. 

Through  Kent  land-  is  lower  uml 
far  picturesque  than  in  Ceed.  with  u> 
Inve/y  bpluhds  and  sedgy  valleys/hur  the 
sapuv  eh-aVaeteristirs  are  to  he  ohsevv'  d— 

ttie  sttine  ijyiei'  villages,  Ihe  satthv  Ibti&iw 
tMOfiefed,  highways,  the  same  romny  «4d 
houses,  Here. ) tu  kily  fur  die  progress  of 
tie-  inhabitants  Nature  does  not  supply 
her  riches  with  such  a lavish  hand  as  \n 
Virginia,  ami  wnsexpemv ly  lie/ 

In  ‘ ••••'.  in  ■ >*•;••:  V :•  ••••das- 

:i  y$  )m\4. 

h «■:•:.•:'■•  , ■ • sjou 

'ihpf  v the  Yirgtiindi  pen 

ijim>  r • h >y>  e i > n 0 e \ > lad f y i » ihe  oth 

iptp'd  tidy  hBye  a Tiane  \v^lidtv4ri 
a i r|i<- ■>o ,;»!p y-v •thpjyh  re  not  y.^aiy 

: ,:  /ieeV^y^  ffc^yv44’y:simdo•••^^  y 


younfry,  if  ito>  tlfe  vi->\~£  oldest 

tiiiie  tjp  great  tltorpuirlddre  between 
the  Noftjli  find  tin*  South,  l^tweep  >h  w 
Y*&k  and  Phihuhdphia.  and  Baltimore 
amt  Was-blngtofi  . The  old  stanT‘-rfiad  clip' 
reycsl  the  IVf/hl  Philiuhdpdp.i 

e*  A*ovo;istle.  ‘Dei  a warty  from  Which  tin-y 
took  tJih^  p>illh>ad  to  J^n^ic-htowii,  op  fhf 
<Abv'<i\|W/a.kiv,  apd  frpth  thebe  hy 
: tetii more :."  ■ Oy^W  this  ry)ad  traycdli  d JaVk' 
MfK.  Chiyy,/.  WehHte tv  V ‘al  h <mn ; nud  oth^b 
e-otib{ lilies  • long  sirwe  )>assed  like 

$hf ;*d«i  Whenev^yohe  Pf 

o.  ; leaders  passed  Ihr^aigh  thi*  district., 
b.**  som/undintc  mhalnUods  turned  van 
in  texyfw/n  Elktvm,  from  Chesapeake 
C ) l y,  fetr  '?i ) CVm' Jura',  and  f>th nr  towns, 
at  tiieyv^msf  i^tilrpad 


yciouf  CiAi’i  oy  •rivf,  aict^B. 
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ftwntod  to  lit*  reyuf^tv  He  m & ftsaf 

iiiu\  ti a 4t k n,>  ilnulit,  heyi*  sr- 
!^1  because  of  his  i tilt  run* y io  ra.;n'u>s 
f til4, fnc  Ideturrrs,  not  hein?  able,  or  >yilh 
itSft,  perhap*,  to  hear  disiiuedy  when 
was  returned  t p It v ; 
**;X  IT  .;  ; 

hi?,  \n:  th&t . tohfflfcd;  ■f$^hk£y' 
tom  so  peculiar  ta  dya t -,,i  ^ 

. pie,  ' v ft 

eohhi 

dr-rided  i\f  ivfush^ 

the  myitation.  he  ^0(  iota  his 
hi»t  wit  h a howjce*  atid  d<*| eme 
v ‘ . , - : edyfhitokinjr  ine  tims.t  cordial- 

I Jr  ?i>3MHV$ni  H#  U«  hi#  napiesf. 

I culled  after  him  in  vain;  hr 
Vitas.  ^Viiio  . irrh/vy  noddy  torn 

space,  JfyjHsr  rapidly  trAvarU 

jfe  ■ EiiA^iueyfvh,  . ; 

■y"\\  fer  Talking.  j&i#  )>:wIU>t 

with  fiiV  >vif«r  ihal  evemtilf 
■.V’r  . after  tea,  she  shrefdenHr  mh 
f ! ' '-VistHl  the  t»»  i>e  rh4£ 

^ & .<  g?>  amt  tVf  my  share'1  of 

tt& fpr  thh  f» n ti » io  aid 
of  so  noble  an  object/  After 
a somewhat  ardumted  do«  m 
• >•'  stop  concerning’  hydio(vhr»hia 
htuI  t he  a ppa  ( li  ri g ocdfeets  bn’ 
the  human  system  when  *d- 
tucked  hy  a rabid  cur.  I tihierr 
trthpMl  hot  in  shirk  i\\y  duty., 
.find  proceeded  in  inscribe  the 
'fuHowmg  curry  oji  my  lec- 
r t fmv  fioie-hpok  -‘ 

Fas).  Nineveh.  Free  iw  /ure  in  he  ha  If  of 
the  Hydrophobia  Funvl 

The  evening  cm  m o a wild  smew -stormy 

night  as  ever  shrouded  a New  J2r#^tiixi»X 
lamlseape  (ike  wni  vcv 

iin  O^ualasfey  shbuv  SigiiH  duwrd 


IT  came  a l amt  in  this  wise. 

A * * Society  lor  the  Relief  of  Tiydo- 
jrliohia.FattrHitsJ ^ fh^Yrdl-l^o wn  phitap  * 
thro  pie  eonvumiiHy,  had  . heo'r  rmoom;  :« 
mad  eareei  «*f  peeimiarj  hisses  i\u  se.ver:«i 
rr4V>ntl\«v,^.{kf?^  if  y&W  JXjsi>I\wslJt\y  fhe<»{B 


iXm^LtiV  fijm  tilSl  yiN*VE<i, 


twrh.  uf  tha-t  .{h’cu^^^hy  r^^futi^  to 
’ yet  U(V  ii  enurse  of  ierUires  for  the  hen- 
♦>fit  of  thv  '*  Ft4ml,  ' aeS  itv\v»t?5  So 

far  possible  the  were  to  he 

p%dih?/r  ^pekker^  were  fn  r*^>eiye  iiu 
omnlumem  for  \$mt  sorvh^,  IhU.  yfew>‘t0 
apfayiv  nt  lW  Off  lahoi^  of 

loVrh  ' ih?  shell  pyrforni^m^y 

are  somewhat  flomily  i%t#tt*  V i 

Whet*  fh om Wo  S^erefafy- 
»>h  04e  to  Fdh  thV  eortts  of  df^tir^ttshed 
chosen  to  hid  the  *‘  Pumi.  ' T pes*- 
r-jiijjitoiiiy  flecdiued  to  oil  the  gTf>mid 
1 1 iatf  uniike  Me^rs.  Fiii! lips  toxl  tS-o'n^i;.' 
f -was  neither  popular  nor  distio^uishuri, 
and  heouuse  my  purrie  would  aft  met  no 
uamey  e»ni'  of  t i tv  publie  pocket  into  the 
'*wn%i^  ’ ^!w*  IT  H Htftileil.  and 

uuTuediately  ehteml  my  liimdde  e^hm- 
ihen  «m  It'rs  tabi»d>  ,tts  if  I had  fnilv  eou 


shnn*  BiirtiH 
W'Tmmwl .-.  hi  id  blew  away  ,hy  hh  irdre<l>> 
ftp  wit  the  sfn*ek  oRfdua  wits  iuhls^liirV  i, 
^,11  Reiiia  m swM.to«hH>d  y let  h i tiV  *’ 

Tiih  eymA  pbt<t>vervto^ry  raiphri'etj  as  l 
skivered  into  my  lecture  earmenF  op  that 
vkaiHsiMif  H is  ii  vnacs-e^^iiy  tO  i^jh^dut’e  jm 
tltis  ve ; l)ut  li  is  iio ' 

m M;Or  1 bat  ?y>y  od.ud  was  in  a disattoeted 
cmid hmm  axtittha?  I d jftl  riot 
the  jonenev  to  Rasi  Ni imvuh  Hti  xhnrpar'; 
fieulaF  i>h»bt.  ii-aJlitis  k ha rt 'iitSf*  far 
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halted  ahd  a$fced 

hi  there .<■'•■  I v>X pla j Hi 
\wmihM  , tsinmr 
^nUd  alhtvr  un  at- 
lyrnpf  at  Mu-*eeh..  that 
I deefcaree 

\u  of  tW  Hy- 

Fluid  at- a' 
EaKt  ftiimvreh.  Y^lw- 
" ’Mi‘:QU,  i hails  • m the. 
nfipM  <iid 

thth;  aud  a halt’ 
fn\m  ha ri*  ’v  ‘ . • ,-  .'-v. ..'  - . . ■ ’• 
A l;I»nv  eart  T gat 
tlj&lSfr#*  ‘ , .V  ‘;V-> 
replied 

<<••■  fp.tt.u,  and  van- 
mio  what  Enl^jT- 
&W  eat  1* ■.•*•  * a tim»  ulfin 
#W  privacy.  0fakitm?' 

For  ar  rnimmii  J 
Vil^  aiuu^-d  ;it  the 
•sfott (I  .'jj^vuipidhy  of 
tUU  man  with  mv 
■<U*an«ie*l.  FOtjfilit  i&&\ 
aiid  x^nild  mu  help 
iVi  IDT^lf 
\w>nhy 
- />&f?  tuld 


jivtliijj 


Tmiurfihs:  1 
IfeiUtU.w^ 

'vhf  j>  svarue 

^nU^vm  in  Lt  auJOn  'y  V - 43$»  l - I ' 

priori  y/ 

1 1 > t m out  tn  pniolice..’'  . \Y  '.-' 

AJl  flxel  terrors  of  \ ‘ . ’*•'  v *i 

triy  i&ipktx^  ■:','n<;W'. ; ':.- ,j,  ’ V <&  ■■> 

irrhidy  settled  dowf)  , .*  * 

upon  me.  The  Thought 

*.W  ( :vva*-  on  a /*vv- lecture.  oxpedpam  | had.  ever  fova^ed  Hast  Nineveh  ui  l>y 
made  me  wnrhe  keenly.  If.  even  a witirf-  £»>u  e ' w hi ter*, h i jm rsel y Ojurmml  Dieir  suv 
emte  fee  were  Ip  exl>^x*taw<*‘v%  the horror  ti^re  spell*  op  aiod  do^7iihe  fnatwu^  apart 
>f  -tliej^^he  aH>vthfl iiU&ht  Mye  hcon  where  1 WK*d  ih^hjmi*  mid  Hsumvim 

ri»  inhaled  But  lucre  1 Wm  afar  in  t be  n>r  relief.  I .tlimight  at  my  c>>vh  v au 
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>VVal,v sauLHe, fhewfunv 
♦aid  the  spuse  vci*  settle  otiViibjUMit 
te%  doiiaj^:  tar  tjie;riclfe  wp»  ife*v  upper 
vtib^e7  1 wouldn't  'a  kern.*d  y^  (heiv- 
at  all  to  .fcpe&fc;  !\>r 


Vvrenhh:  mdes  u way  , of  iHo  ruddy  irio^  wf 
eorufopi  Jisflvtin^'  up  t h e *fhepry  brass  ami- 
iroiafr ; of  UiV  ha^yv  piano  osemliag  out 
merry  nmyie  fnihe  nf  youtb 

aijtrl  ; oT  {f  1 ty^»  ^ u pr^ic of  love 

awclenuidj-y  wltiVh  I.  kT4»;‘N\  would 

close  >.1h>:  joe  n ml  >;nvrdrig..  £&$$!& 

;,ftlUO.“  v,i'th  the  thoughts  of 
hut  or.  ‘ us  \hu  m -able  Thorn-  Mm 
- fn  expresses  it.  ] T f M(  ill  h^H  V MO  ZpOffl 

5 : m v u-o r tJ  i • * 1 1 1 1 m * v *nl  i t u iU. * of  that.  uflaffl 

ot  \v«*\  the  station^ 
midt  I a#am.  ».ipt»n(*;I  the  /.Uiiyr**  jgw 
iro  •«  The  ;*rntr  growler  oat-  jfS  . . 
side  wan  biisi^t4  tbanhvert Hur.y-  i 

in#  up  tin*  uoiveme  ‘.'  Itej)  fifi . 

Wti£Trt?  VOtl  H1*(f  U<*  y.r<OW>'[\  lo  ;&» 


itMJfct*, 


h-ss  yonder..  n fiiiivu  of  few  ^<wds.  but  those 

f&W.  :y^0i*e .to  f bv  p<Vn)t  i r<  Jiarhi 

- > Let  4 i<Uf  t ji  X;  Qfi  i j nam  &o  u it t 

uho*»-  we  started,  did  we  mister 

yv'v -Si^^T  *Airt  Ir  ‘ hutycht  maym&ke  your 

ovm  '*.•  ; - : '*  ^ •’ r . ':-  v-'; 
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over  the  rot id.  { ventured  to, 

ask  thmnmnd  ever  •hi***!.  And  tinman  ^ 
reply  iV  worth  i>n?n‘fii)>erin<r.  In  u low 
baleful  .U#te  he  saitl:  >-w  'liifin't  y&vftey- 
t v ranker  im>  remarks  nbaotit  u boss  Wluikd 
his  foadk  • /jpr£«&iit*  fit  htnvrs 

t*v»  ry  wfbrd  v«-  Niy;  and  if  he  lmd>  ye’rv 
*k**ered  oh  him,  he  11  hike  sidvanh^y 

ye*.  If  .-Vry 

Hk#Ts ■' - ;- '-.t -I l*- . .«t? t *ii;j #■“* ■ . 

shy  filv?  a foallwiv, 

hr  d lei  *r  every  th  Vri g vd]  h)  preeofC  :Bn 
ktdrfitl  of about  dumb 
!*nl?w^  wh-Mi  they  are  rnouml  except 
£«*?  y&  yer  :remkrkf>in  c0m|dinttn!ta^v  A 
ms  Vs  allem  kvyed  tip  to  ^t  yer 
npmum im  »>r  bsuV- 

TlVf  rule  seemed  entering;  mi  theeoiie 

Imr*  of  yterm  ty.  Should  wo  ever  gyi 


y s<>  maaiv  rnvtih^  y fl  about  :my 
My  gmu mods  were*  mpfTtadibd 


*'  knr  Hfiy\r  iavn^  o>i>r(‘  dead  than  nlive 
*'  W (strive  well,1  mid  the  oye-iortlocnd- 
ttHjg  rn an  an  Mir  sleigh,  ami  drove  oiV  into 
?.h<*  stf>rtiii«^5,n;; 

Ami  otw jd  vftm.- rl i stfttgtf y .- my ' - 
fir  eider  the  hinbd-look 
iiiau 


liefore  whfcU  the 


had  etTirnp^l:ttdk 
anti  lH'gin  tht-  gmimtiut*  service  nt  the 
evening/  It  vyas  some  tihie 
Maud  hrmlv  up  aguiUHt  tlW  winter  hum- 

ca>jf\  »w’  _:■■  '■•1''j  / ;"yi 

i&i  ii? h /'  *V/  ’ .’f-Vy 

■.-;. ' • ■'.m'tfe  . . " 

-*r  hfe*y  y : ' ' ' '■  ^ ; 

ottyei  fy^  -u^rr,  •. 

jf££  ||H  ;':'■" ^4.^v 

^;.  irV  y . ;"| 


t uriioil.  Hud  I snctemleil  ujt  1 ii>li tin g inv  o * \ - 
*tisiucfv  forwent  into dlt** 1 


F‘Uid'1’ 

' Wij$t&'  i>  1W  wereiixry  f y I 
mtdytr  v]  of  the  door  - hgofior. 

.Man utii lg^hi?  ffMa:  ^1' 

* ;■:,••  . his  I'ingrTs  o.  t)«af  ex* 

• ' aip)M>rd  lie  was  frost* 

^ ml  ’ 

v who-  ye 

;-,  lyrdhkl  ■;  Ith^* 
griid  iupih  c 

• Wdl;  - said  I. 

**  YlOVtn*  .Utifid  : Id] 

r \ w^iiv  hi>  f rke 

l.MniO'Vr-.’' 

f ...■;-  % ’- ; ••  -‘atutA  " ; ' 

Jj  ; •*  ) ',Wl  to  gi  Vtf 

the  leetu*ey  t aid  3t j : 

' *r-r ■ frv>^4  , * ’ • 

^Lr?id  ;hel|'i  wfftr 
ye  foe.  My  outers  is 
sstrh/1  in  let  hntwWly 
in  without  Or  tieket.  ' 


•-■  v'.-a; 


Vvyvv 

.v  . * » . ' ' ’ 
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*1  jUwItrtl'1  A 

:jl  *' £*,«*-«  » 


Sj*\i  , — %&?***.  f&.fk  . * 

■■*[**■  <*T: 


:f#ry'  nose  With  the  butt  eml  of  tie: 

goad,  Two  rough  men  with  aha?p  two? 
sat  near  him,  bargaining  about*  a pair  of 
steers/*  the  amount  in  dispute  Jtadn^ytew 
do)Uirs  and  sixty <»ijrht  cents;'*  A Wy  with 
a had  squint  ill  both  eyes  (a  Visual  pecul- 
iarity f had  never  noticed  heCofy>  Mxi Piped 
in  at  iitleVvals  and  threw  \vood  ip  to  the 
stove,  taking  cutre  td^ysr;^  jjtp  yV£nt  out 
of  t Ufr  room,  fo  kick  u w&ik  old  mastiff, 
that  hty  ifeai*  the  dihVr,  When  I 

1 run .;  dg Ving  »ju*  of  Ids  hftef  v i*il¥ 
U>  tr  nr  it  U*  lyurf  the  poor  beast, 

iye  tpld  ipV/'whh  up  Eii,s(  KVneyeh  ritajvs 
dicthin.  to  v,  ndiul  wi|\va,  bizuis*  tpid  he'd 
mit’id  b.i$  hi : Sevei^d  bih<w  pem&&  With 
m<m*  w fe  distinctive  bdbife  ami  matf 
ners,  sat  mink  mg  aroimd  tiu*  shMi  hut;! 
Tipftfe  more  badly  ermne/d  than  ft 
sidh:ov:clieeked  youth  ^vhuvy<hre  ]kis  mwk 
tdoJhWuigiiig  loose  aro  u mi  idkimhd^ome 
throat  and  who  went  is?  tire  reuue  of 
/ \Birnjf;54,  • Whether  that  was  his  real 
name  or  only  a derisive  on*  l do  nor 
knew.  hut  u nuw  z om-eiied.  ignorant  and 
profane  varUd  I mw i*i‘  have  ih 

he  iji  Company  with.  He  Hit  r^etet  hiKch 
attention  h\  Ins  oaths  and  his  watch  chain,, 
both  %hvg  of  the.  in u&tl  u rid  i a&h ion .:  I 
have  often  ihOMgld.pt  him  smce,  and  won- 
derod  where  at  last  he  met  \im  " pemhdous 
df?h:  Tlitmifts  Browne,  in 
hi£  ipaiiipW/;  (kmrmiuiatrx  haitjrmg. 

The'  lamilord,  #idiig  my  fttmuded  and 
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hopeless  condition,  was  good  enough  to 
hitch  up  a seat  beside  me,  and  enter  into 
conversation  with  me.  He  struck  into 
talk  rather  abruptly,  I thought,  about 
“ flosofy, ” but  I saw  his  drift  at  once  when 
he  made  this  remark : 

“ I’m  a kind  ov  a flosofer  myself,  folks 
thinks  raound  here.” 

44  In  what  way,  Mr.  Todd  ?” 

44  Wa’al,  Sir,  I’m  a great  study-er  ov  the 
sac-rid  books,  that  is  to  say,  I’m  to  home 
in  the  writin’s  ov  Scripter.  I’ve  looked 
into  them  subjicks  a good  deal,  I hev. 
Put  me  on  to  Romuns  or  Dootronomy, 
and  some  ov  them  other  old  anshunt 
books,  and  I ken  hold  my  own.  Aour 
new  min’ster  and  me  gits  at  it  sometimes 
on  a p’int  o’  doctrin’,  and  ’tween  us  both 
we  make  the  fur  fly,  I tell  yew.  My  wife 
sez  I’m  gifted,  as  ’tware,  at  reconcilin’  par- 
sages  that  ’pear  to  differ.  Aour  min’ster’s 
rather  up  and  dressed  on  the  Command- 
ments, but  he’s  green  and  colt-y  on  doc - 
trin\  so  to  speak ; he  don’t  go  daown  deep 
enuf  for  me.”  A pause,  and  then,  with  a 
burst  of  wisdom:  “Paul’s  a master-hand, 
ain’t  he  ? He  gin  it  to  ’em  good  up  there 
on  Mars-es  Hill,  didn’t  he,  yew  ?” 

44  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  about 
that,”  I replied. 

“Took  ’em  right  off  their  feet,  didn’t 
he,  yew  ?” 

I assented  fully  to  the  complimentary 
statement  concerning  the  apostle. 

Here  the  landlord  was  called  away  to 
give  some  directions  about  shoeing  a 
horse.  But  he  soon  returned,  and  lolling 
back  in  his  chair,  which  he  again  placed 
next  to  mine,  re-opened  the  colloquy: 
4 4 Ever  met  Prerfesser  Thrum — ’Lias  J.?” 

44 1 never  have.  Who  is  he  ?” 

4 4 Oh,  he’s  a geenyus;  one  o’  the  finest 
’pearing  old  gentlemen  ye  ever  see;  high- 
ly edyecated,  comes  of  a good  fam’ly,  and 
jest  as  keen's  a brier.” 

44  What’s  his  business  ?” 

“Preachin’  and  pillin’,  mostly:  he’s 
principal  agent  for  the  Ben  Franklin  Self- 
supportin’  Pill,  and  he  ex’orts  evenin’s 
when  he’s  travellin’.  The  wimmin-folks 
jest  goes  crazy  abaout  ’Lias.  No  dis- 
caount  on  ’Lias  J.  Thrum,  I tell  yew  ! 
Sings  a hymn  like  a swoller.  Good  many 
min’sters  is  more  or  less  pester’d  in  prare, 
but  ’Lias  goes  rite  ’long,  ’s  if  nothin’ ’t  all 
was  the  matter.  No  hitchin’  and  coughin’ 
to  him  when  he's  ingaged ; free’s  a bird, 
every  time.” 

44  Is  he  a good  speaker  ?” 
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“The  most  sperrited  ye  ever  heered.” 

44  Fine  voice  ?” 

“Clear’s  a quill,  and  louder’n  a gun. 
When  the  winders  is  open  in  aour  school- 
haouse,  where  he  labors  frequent,  enny 
body  t’other  side  the  river  ken  hear  him. 

He  meks  things  jump,  I tell  yew,  when  he 
gits  agoin’ !” 

“ How  is  he  in  argument  ?” 

44  Up  tew  enny  on  ’em,  ye  may  depend. 
Kamt  ketch  ’Lias  where  the  wool’s  short, 
from  Genesiz  to  Revulations.  Wish  ye’d 
heered  him  tackle  wun  o’  yore  Boston 
transildentist  fellers  who  woz  up  here’n 
East  Nineveh  last  summer.  Fun  then,  I 
tell  yew.  There  wam’t  a piece  left  ov  that 
Massechusetts  onbeliever’s  big  as  a cloze- 
pin.  Sumb’dy  said  that  air  radikel  hed 
lost  his  mind.  ’Lias  bust  aout  larfin,  and 
sez  he,  4 1 wouldn’t  pick  it  up  ef  I faound 
it  layin’  raound  enny  where.’  That’s 
’Lias  ! he’s  jest’s  quick’s  a flash.  He’s 
barmy  Gilyud  all  over,  and  a big  dog 
under  the  wagon  tew  boot,  as  the  old  say- 
in’  is.” 

“Are  the  Ben  Franklin  pills  popular 
in  this  town  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir,  and  ev’ry  where  else,  tew. 

Look  here,  yew.  Jest  work  into  your  lec- 
ters  suthin  ’baout  them  pills,  and  ’Lias  ’ll 
sartisfy  ye.  He  wouldn’t  mind  payin’ 
ye  well  for  yer  trubble.  Most  estonishin’ 
cures  them  pills ’s  brought  abaout ! Miss 
Witkum,  daown  here  to  the  Four  Cor- 
ners, couldn’t  see  aout  ov  her  head  for 
more’n  a year,  on  accaount  ov  her  havin’, 
both  to  wunce,  noorology  and  dispepsy  on 
the  spinel  marrer;  but  ’Lias  cured  her  up 
with  cupple  o’  boxes  clean’s  a wissel.  Hi- 
ram Perkings’s  teeth  was  all  a-gittin’ 
loose,  but  a box  and  harf  o’  the  Ben 
Franklin  fixed  ’em  in  agin  tight’s  a drum. 
Hunderds  o’  cases  jest  like  these  is  well 
known  in  aour  caounty,  and  all  over  the 
United  States.  My  brother-in-law  ’Ras- 
tus  Frink’s  bin  in  ev’ry  port  in  the  world 
’cept  Califomy,  and  he  sez  the  craowned 
heads  in  Urup  is  naow  takin’  ’em  ev’ry 
w’here.  Wish  ye  could  hear  the  prerfess- 
er, with  tears  in  his  eyes,  indorse  ’Rastus’s 
statemunt  1” 

44  The  professor  believes  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  pills  he  is  dealing  in  so  largely,  I 
suppose  ?” 

“That’s  so,  and  well  he  may,  for  they 
saved  his  life  when  he  had  water  on  the 
heart  so  bad.” 

44  When  was  that  ?” 

4 4 Years  ago,  when  he  was  a young  manL 
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comparatively  speakin’.  Let’s  see  : he 
was  ’tacted  with  this  water  on  the  heart 
when  he  was  sent’s  a missionerry  into  the 
old  ’Gypshun  country.  He  tells  the  story 
that  when  he  got  rort  up  a-speakin’  to 
them  heathen  ladies  and  juntlemen  over 
there  on  the  bank  ov  the  Nile,  his  feelin’s 
was  tew  much  for  his  strength,  and  so 
this  water  sot  in,  fust  on  his  chist.  Pooty 
soon,  he  sez,  his  heart  gut  het  up  and  went 
to  bilin’.  If  ye  put  yer  ear  daown,  ye 
could  hear  it.  Wa’al,  ’Lias  spent  thaou- 
sands  o’  dolluz,  callin’  in  the  doctors  near 
and  fur.  No  use ! They  all  gin  him  up, 
and  he  come  home  to  die.  One  day  he 
overheered  a man  in  New  York  say  the 
Ben  Franklin  pills  was  shore  remedy  for 
water  on  the  heart,  and  ’Lias  went  in  for  a 
box  on  ’em ; kep’  takin’  box  arter  box,  and 
at  the  end  o’  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  box 
(he  don’t  naow  zactly  remember  which  it 
was),  he  begun  to  improve,  and  the  sizzlin’ 
stopt  inside  ov  him.  Out  o’  gratitood  he 
excepted  a agency,  and  he’s  gone  on  in- 
trodoocin’  them  pills  into  ev’ry  quarter 
o’  the  known  globe.  Turkey,  Prooshy, 
Aysha,  Chiny,  every  where  ’most,  he's  in- 
trodooced  ’em  by  word  o’  maouth.  When 
he  goes  aout  to  Ingey  he  alters  stops  at 
the  pallis,  and  all  the  high-priests  waits  on 
him  abaout.  The  grandees  thinks  ev’ry 
tiling  on  him  aout  there  in  Ingland  and 
Rooshy.  It’s  good’s  a play  to  hear  ’Lias 
tell  over  his  travels  aout  there.  When 
he  went  to  Kanky-noo,  aout  in  Jappan, 
more’n  a hunderd  elefunts,  all  rigged  up 
in  golden  jewills,  walked  tew  and  tew  in 
the  royle  percession  to  meet  him  on  the 
worf.  ’Lias  sez  the  king’s  family  wamts 
him  to  come  aout  there  and  settel,  but  he 
rather  thinks  he  sham’t  dew  it  at  present. 
He’s  dreadfully  ’tached  to  this  ’ere  form  o’ 
guverment,  but  he  may  alter  his  mind, 
byme-by,  and  pull  up  stakes  agin.  Wish 
ye  could  see  Prerfesser  Thrum’s  kleckshun 
curositiz  he  gut  together  in  Jraslum:  gut 
a leetle  piece  o’  Maount  Arrerroot  ’mung 
’em,  and  a genowyne  lock  o’  hair  o’  the 
prodigul  son.  One  the  most  valooble 
things  he’s  gut’s  the  stun  that  killed  Go- 
liar:  sez  he  wouldn’t  take  ten  thaousand 
dolluz  for  it ; bin  offered  nine  by  the  Brit- 
ish guvment,  over’n  over  agin.” 

“I  notice  you  call  Mr.  Thrum  Profess- 
or. What  is  he  professor  of?” 

“i?e-ligion  and  doctorin’  mostly,  I 
guess.  His  keerd  runs,  4 Prerfesser  ’Lias 
J.  Thrum — the  Ben  Franklin  Self-sup- 
portin’ Pills,  wholesale  and  retail.’  ” 


Here  the  landlord  being  called  away 
again,  a disordered,  unsavory  individual 
in  an  archaeological  dog-skin  cap,  who 
had  been  furtively  listening  to  the  host’s 
enthusiastic  remarks  concerning  the  dis- 
tinguished vender  of  the  “Ben  Franklin 
Pills,”  solemnly  warned  me,  in  a low 
voice,  against  trading  for  any  of  the  self- 
supporters, averring  that  Thrum  was  no 
more  of  a professor  than  he  was,  and  that 
’Lias’s  constant  tendency  was  to  strong 
drink  and  another  bad  habit  that  proved 
fatal  to  Ananias  and  Sapphira.  Slanting 
liis  countenance  sarcastically  toward  the 
door  out  of  which  the  landlord  had  de- 
parted, the  new  spokesman  implied  by 
dumb-show  that  Todd  and  Thrum  were 
sly  partners  in  a very  disreputable  busi- 
ness, and  that  the  44  self -supporters”  were 
no  better  than  they  should  be.  I thought 
I discovered  a rival  animosity  in  his  tone, 
that  might  naturally  arise  in  the  breast  of 
an  envious  mortal  who  was  seeking  with 
another  medicine  to  supplant  the  immense 
popularity  of  the  B.  F.  P.  in  East  Nineveh, 
but  I stifled  the  unworthy  suspicion  in 
my  bosom,  and  made  no  remark  in  reply 
to  his  unfriendly  insinuations. 

When  the  landlord  re-entered,  I began 
the  new  conversational  era  myself : 

“Have  you  always  kept  tavern  here ?” 

4 4 No;  I foller’d  the  sea  till  I bust  a 
blood-vessel,  and  had  to  give  it  up.” 

“Which  vessel  did  you  give  up?”  I 
ventured  to  inquire,  by  way  of  enliven- 
ing our  dry  talk  with  a mild  attempt  at 
facetiousness. 

“The  Ann  Mary  Ann,”  replied  the 
literal  sea-faring  landlord,  evidently  un- 
moved by  my  effort  at  humor. 

It  was  his  turn  now : 

“Bin  lect’rin’ long ?” 

I shook  my  head. 

44  Healthy  bizniz  ?” 

Another  and  more  impressive  shake. 

4 4 How  long  doos’t  take  to  git  agoin’ 
in’t?” 

“That  depends.” 

4 4 What  I wamt  to  git  at’s  this:  I’ve 
got  a boy  cornin’  ’long’s  got  to  dew  suthin 
byme-by.  Naow  would  ye  advise  him  to 
try  lect’rin’?” 

I hesitated  a reply,  and  the  landlord 
continued : 

“P’r’aps  you’d  give  him  a lift  to  git 
him  a-runnin’  when  he’s  ready  to  begin?” 

“Certainly.  How  old  is  your  son?” 

4 4 Miss  Todd  ’d  tell  ye  better’n  I can, 
but  I should  say  he’s  goin’  on  to  nineteen.  ” 
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I advised  timely  application  to  a 44  Bu- 
reau.” 

My  reference  to  an  old-fashioned  piece 
of  furniture  puzzled  the  landlord  to  that 
extent  he  began  to  rub  his  hands  thought- 
fully and  whistle  a melancholy  tune  that 
did  not  imply  comprehension  on  his  part. 

44  What's  the  secertary’s  name  ?” 

44  It  is  not  a secretary ; it’s  a bureau  you 
must  apply  to,”  I answered. 

Then  I explained  to  him  more  minute- 
ly the  office  of  a Lecture  Bureau,  and  he 
entered  my  remarks,  condensed,  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  an  almanac  hanging  up  behind  the 
door.  That  being  done,  he  mused  a while, 
and  then  asked : 

44  Ef  a young  feller  started  aout  in  the 
fall  o’  the  year  to  foller  lect’rin’,  and  stuck 
tew  it  till  plantin’-time  in  the  spring,  what 
could  he  clear  ?” 

44  Really  I could  not  say.” 

44  Give  a rough  guess.” 

At  this  point  I became  alarmed  at  his 
business-like  look  at  the  matter,  and  not 
wishing  to  give  a serious  father  with  a 
large  family  on  his  hands  any  delusive 
answer  to  pecuniary  questions  of  so  grave 
a nature,  I felt  bound  to  undeceive  him 
as  to  hopes  of  putting  his  son  into  so  pre- 
carious a business  as  lecturing. 

I pass  over  with  brief  mention  and  no 
harbored  ill  feeling  the  unpleasantness  of 
that  never-to-be-forgotten  night  at  the  in- 
salubrious Blast  Nineveh  44  tarvem,”  where 
I did  not  sleep,  although  that  was  my  de- 
sign in  going  thither.  I touch  lightly  on 
the  multiform  delinquencies  of  that  um- 
brella - without  - a - handle  establishment : 
the  appalling  dearth  of  food — 44  aour  cook 
havin’  gone  up  to  Carthage  for  to  at- 
tend a military  ball” — the  narrow-minded 
wash-stand,  the  paucity  of  water,  and  the 
entire  non-existence  of  towels  in  my  room. 
I say  nothing  of  the  alarming  antics  of 
the  air-tight  stove  in  that  freezing  apart- 
ment, the  fiery  little  article  bursting  out 
toward  morning  with  the  evident  design 
of  burning  the  hotel  down.  I barely  al- 
lude to  the  midnight  turbulence  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  entry,  occasioned  by 
the  unexpected  arrival  of  a youthful  guest 
—the  landlady’s  ninth,  as  my  host  in- 
formed me  in  the  morning. 

“Perhaps  some  time,”  smilingly  inti- 
mated the  landlord,  “ye’ll  make  a piece 
o’  poetry  on  the  events  cornin’  to  pass  dur- 
in’  your  fust  visit  to  aour  hotel.  But  the 
least  ye  ken  dew  before  ye  go  is  to  name 
the  baby.” 


And  so,  bearing  in  mind  the  object  of 
my  visit  that  bitter  January  night  to 
East  Nineveh,  and  all  I had  suffered  dur- 
ing the  hours  of  my  sojourn  there,  I sug- 
gested that  the  child  should  be  called 
Idrophobia. 

44  Wa’al,”  drawled  the  landlord,  44  that 
doos  hev  ruther  a high-toned,  ’ristocratic 
snap  to  it,  and  I shouldn’t  wonder  ef  my 
wife  took  tew  it  pooty  well ; but  ye  never 
know  how  a mother’s  feelin’s  is  a-goin’  to 
jump  when  a baby’s  got  to  be  chris’ened. 
Look  here ! as  there  ain’t  no  paper  layin’ 
raound,  s’pose  ye  jest  chalk  the  name  aout 
on  these  bellowses,  and  I’ll  take  it  up 
stairs  afore  dinner  to  show  Miss  Todd. 
She  mayn’t  see  nothin’  in  it  at  all,  but 
she  may.” 

I told  him  by  all  means  to  consult  the 
mother’s  taste  in  the  matter,  and  if  her 
opinion  did  not  coincide  with  mine,  I 
should  not  feel  at  all  disappointed. 

44  Call  agin  when  ye  come  this  way,” 
responded  the  landlord, 4 4 and  git  acquaint- 
ed with  Miss  Todd  and  little  Idrophoby. 
Glad  to  show  ye  aour  new  cemmerterry, 
next  time  ye  come,  if  bizniz  is  slack.  Take 
ye  raound  enny  where.” 

I assured  him,  with  my  hand  on  my 
carpet-bag,  that  whenever  I had  occasion 
to  come  again  into  that  region,  he  should 
know  of  it  in  season  to  exhibit  the  44  cem- 
merterry” and  all  the  other  beauties  of 
East  Nineveh. 

And  so  we  parted,  I have  no  doubt,  for- 
ever, and  I can  undergo  the  separation 
during  that  length  of  time  with  firmness. 
I am  not  indebted  to  the  landlord  of  the 
East  Nineveh  “tarvem”  for  much  that 
was  beneficial  in  the  way  of  sustenance  or 
repose,  but  I am  his  debtor  for  one  phrase 
at  least  worth  remembering.  As  he  was 
letting  out  of  the  hotel  door  a lugubri- 
ous-looking neighbor,  who  had  evidently 
bored  him  by  too  much  complaining  talk, 
he  said,  quietly,  as  he  turned  the  key, 
44  Good  reddance  to  him !” 

44  Who  is  that  ?”  I inquired. 

44  Oh,  nobody  in  pertickler — only  one  o’ 
these  ’ere  long-meter  fellers  that  goes  on 
a-cryirl  arter  the  funerals  all  over.” 

It  is  not  often  that  a free-lecturer  bears 
his  own  travelling  expenses,  liquidates  his 
hotel  bill,  and  is  obliged  to  pay  for  hear- 
ing himself  talk,  but  twenty  years  since 
East  Nineveh  compelled  me  to  endure 
those  novel  sensations. 

It  is  so  long  ago,  or  I would  never  have 
mentioned  this  experience  in  public. 
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BLACK  POINT. 

THE  most  subtle  charm  of  Florida,  ex- 
celling, I am  inclined  to  think,  even 
its  May-like  Christmas,  and  June  in  Feb- 
ruary, is  found  in  the  absence  of  the  at- 
mosphere of  labor,  either  in  the  present  or 
the  past.  One  there  forgets  that  this  is  a 
working-day  world ; and  it  is  the  only  part 
of  the  United  States  in  which  one  does  for- 
get it.  The  rich  man  at  the  North  labors 
not,  but  he  can  not  enter  his  carriage  with- 
out seeing  the  man  who  does;  even  the 
railroad  skirting  the  lawn  of  his  country 
residence  brings  with  it,  though  unseen, 
suggestions  of  the  grimy  brakesman  and 
watching  engineer — men  who  toil  and  fare 
hardly  every  day  of  their  lives.  Through 
the  South  at  the  present  day,  though  there 
may  be  little  of  the  bustle  and  energy  of 
labor,  there  is  in  its  place  a silence  of  dis- 
appointment, often  a torpor  of  regretful 
memories,  which  as  effectually  as  the 
presence  of  toil  prevents  the  formation  of 
that  atmosphere  of  indolence — indolence 
unpursued  by  disapproving  conscience — 
which  is  Florida’s  deepest  charm.  It  is 
not  rest,  for  rest  follows  labor.  Here  is 
no  labor,  and  never  was;  the  poor  are  the 
most  indolent  of  all.  No  ice,  no  snow, 
no  stern  frozen  ground,  drive  them  to  toil 
to  save  themselves  from  suffering.  With 
wood  in  the  forest  for  their  small  fires, 
with  fish  in  the  brown  rivers,  why  should 
they  strive  or  save?  Here  at  last  is  a 
country  where  there  is  no  “must.” 

True,  active  Prosperity  has  never  had 
her  home  there,  for  active  Prosperity 
works  hard ; but  care-free  hours,  the  slow 
enjoyment  of  each  day  for  itself  alone  as 
it  dawns  and  fades  over  the  winterless 
earth — these  are  to  be  found  and  possessed 
on  that  narrow  peninsula,  with  its  olive- 
green  woods,  its  slow  chocolate  - hued 
streams,  its  white  sands,  and  the  limitless 
barrens,  whose  uselessness  for  all  utilita- 
rian purposes  gives  them  a wild  peculiar 
charm,  granted  to  them  forever,  prairies 
of  green,  with  their  pines  standing  wide 
apart,  and  bright  little  tropical  flowers 
growing  up  with  all  the  haste  they  can 
on  long  hair-like  stalks,  until  they  reach 
the  level  of  the  coarse  grass,  when  they 
rest  their  chins  on  the  tops  of  the  rough 
blades,  stop  growing,  and  gaze  contented- 
ly around. 

Black  Point  is  no  point  at  all ; neither 
is  it  black.  It  is  a sweep  of  broad  beach, 
without  any  outlying  islands  or  sand-bars, 


so  that  you  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  the  waves  that  break  at  your  feet 
come  from  far  away,  your  particular  spot 
of  coast  being  the  first  land  they  touch 
after  leaving  the  Old  World  behind  them. 
It  would  seem  as  though  it  might  be  pleas- 
ant for  an  ocean  wave  to  feel  the  shore 
under  his  breast  again,  after  weeks  of  toss- 
ing about  in  bottomless  space.  The  Black 
Point  beach  is  not  straight;  it  forms  a 
waving  line  along  the  coast,  as  its  own 
white  sands,  pressed  together  by  the  action 
of  the  waves,  form  a smaller  waving  line 
at  the  water’s  edge.  This  waving  line 
makes  the  beach  a series  of  scallops,  each 
with  its  half-moon  of  silver  sand,  its  min- 
iature cliff  behind,  crowned  with  Spanish- 
bayonets,  its  pile  of  drift-wood  for  a seat, 
and  in  front  the  limitless  expanse  of  ocean, 
stretching  across  to  Morocco.  You  sit 
down  on  the  drift-wood,  which  has  always 
been  washed  up  close  under  the  cliff;  you 
gaze  off  over  the  sea;  you  feel  alone  with 
immensity ; great  thoughts  begin  to  come. 
And  then  suddenly  some  one  walks  around 
into  your  scallop  from  the  scallop  next  be- 
yond, and  you  realize  that  you  are  not 
alone  at  all  even  with  yourself,  to  say 
nothing  of  immensity.  These  scallops  are 
always  deceiving  the  unwary;  each  little 
rounded  bay  looks  so  wild  and  lonely  that 
it  takes  a long  series  of  winters  at  the  Point 
to  drill  people  into  the  remembrance  that 
they  are  all  within  a mile  or  two  of  the 
house,  and  that  when  there  is  only  one 
house  in  a place,  its  inmates  are  apt  to 
make  studies  of  each  other,  marine  as  well 
as  land  studies,  to  pass  away  the  time. 

But  we  wrong  Black  Point  in  alluding 
to  time;  there  was  no  time  there.  No- 
body made  any  especial  plans,  or  had  any 
especial  hours.  If  you  began  to  read  a 
book  in  the  morning,  and  found  it  inter- 
esting, you  could  read  on  all  day  until 
darkness  came,  and  no  one  troubled  him- 
self or  you  with  comment.  If  you  hap- 
pened to  fall  asleep  on  the  beach,  under 
your  white  umbrella,  even  though  you 
slept  on  there  all  day,  no  one  remarked 
upon  it,  or  asked  you  why.  The  slav- 
ish necessity  for  doing  any  thing  at  any 
particular  moment  did  not  exist  there. 
This  remarkable  absence  of  time  and 
“why”  was  owing,  first,  to  the  influence 
of  the  place;  second,  to  the  determination 
of  the  people.  The  place  was  Florida, 
and  Florida  intensified : here  was  no  work 
at  all.  The  fields  of  the  ancient  sugar 
plantation  to  which  the  rambling  old 
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house  belonged,  un tilled  for  seventy  years, 
were  the  only  suggestions  of  labor;  and 
they  were  more  memories  than  sugges- 
tions. For  miles  around  there  was  noth- 
ing save  the  wild  warm  barrens,  the  sunny 
wind-swept  beach,  and  the  unfettered  lazy 
sea.  The  determination  of  the  people, 
who  were  winter  visitors  from  the  North, 
was  inflexible.  They  were  people  who 
knew  what  they  wanted — a rare  class; 
having  found  it,  they  guarded  it  vigilant- 
ly. The  house  was  kept  by  Donna  Teresa 
Valdez.  Donna  Teresa  was  bom  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Her  original  name  was  Amelia 
Jane.  Having  married  a Florida  sailor  of 
Spanish  descent,  she  had  become  a Val- 
dez, and  the  winter  visitors,  to  amuse 
themselves,  had  added  the  rest.  She  was 
a woman  of  forty,  deeply  sentimental, 
keen  at  a bargain,  and  imaginative  enough 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  what  people 
wanted  when  it  was  once  clearly  explain- 
ed to  her — a rare  quality;  one  to  which 
she  owed  her  present  place.  She  had 
learned  the  general  laxity  required  of  her 
as  regarded  rules  and  fixed  hours,  and  was 
now  very  carefully  careless;  she  had  also 
learned  the  general  inflexibility  upon  one 
point,  namely,  the  presence  of  good  and 
well-cooked  food  on  the  table  whenever 
the  winter  visitors  came  in  from  their  con- 
versations, meditations,  sleep,  or  romance 
in  the  scallops,  and  demanded  it.  Now, 
as  “whenever”  meant  almost  continuous- 
ly, breakfast  thus  expanded  running  into 
luncheon,  and  luncheon  sweeping  the 
confines  of  dinner,  the  Donna  in  actual 
fact  led  rather  a hard  life.  But  she  was 
well  paid,  and  in  the  realms  of  fancy  she 
roamed  uncontrolled.  For  she  indulged 
herself  with  the  idea  that  she  was  a young, 
inexperienced  little  thing,  deserted  by  her 
husband,  artless  to  a fault,  and  an  object 
of  deepest  interest  to  all  these  Northern 
city  people,  who  had  the  great  distinction 
of  a natural  air  of  having  come  to  the  end 
of  every  thing,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
is  the  surest  proof  of  aristocracy.  The 
Donna  worked  tremendously  in  her  kitch- 
en every  morning,  with  voice  and  hands 
and  head;  she  then  came  forth,  and  was 
an  artless,  inexperienced  little  thing  the 
rest  of  the  day.  She  was  tall  and  angu- 
lar, with  pale  blue  eyes,  and  thin  yellow 
hair  worn  in  long  lank  curls,  two  on  each 
side  and  four  behind,  reaching  to  her  flat 
waist ; she  was  generally  attired  in  white, 
with  an  infantile  green  sash,  and  a spray 
of  green  leaves  on  her  lonely  bosom. 


“Flowers  are  not  for  me,”  she  said: 

“I  am  too  sad-hearted.  Leaves  will  do 
— leaves  of  a living  green.”  And  the  vis- 
itors thought  they  would. 

Black  Point  was  not  a.  resort;  it  was 
scarcely  known  at  all  save  to  these  few 
people  who  came  there  year  after  year, 
and  kept  it  to  themselves.  The  attic  of 
the  old  house  was  filled  with  their  stored 
possessions:  hammocks,  oars,  tents,  sails, 
easels,  bathing  dresses,  camp  kettles,  fish- 
ing tackle,  guns,  cases  of  wine,  boxes  of 
books — all  the  paraphernalia  of  people 
who  understand  how  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
a Florida  winter.  Of  course  the  party 
was  not  always  the  same ; the  same  forty 
people  could  not  always  come  to  Florida. 

But  those  who  filled  the  vacant  places  be- 
longed to  the  same  circle  of  society  at 
home,  so  that  it  was  merely  a change  of 
face,  not  of  ideas,  manner,  or  associations. 
There  were  few  young  young  ladies;  to 
the  youthful  mind  it  was  not  an  attract- 
ive place.  There  was  no  dancing;  there 
were  no  picnics,  no  occasions  for  pretty 
evening  dresses.  The  people  who  went 
there  were  somewhat  blast.  The  women 
were  all  agreeable,  and  generally  tired. 

The  men  were  even  more  agreeable,  and 
(as  to  the  expression  of  their  eyes)  doubly 
and  trebly  weary.  They  had  all  been  ev- 
ery where,  and  seen  every  thing.  There 
was  nothing  new  to  them  under  the  sun. 

But  they  did  not  ask  any  thing  new,  and 
as  to  the  sun,  it  was  what  they  came 
down  there  to  enjoy;  every  body  sat,  or 
walked,  or  lay,  or  sailed,  or  slept,  or 
swung  in  its  rays  all  day  long. 

To  this  circle,  one  day  in  January, 
came  the  tidings  that  the  engagement  of 
Pierre  Brandon  and  Eleanor  Fordyce  was 
at  an  end.  Miss  Fordyce  had  herself  an- 
nounced it  to  one  of  her  friends,  and 
Brandon  had  mentioned  it  in  a word  or 
two  to  one  of  his.  This  was  at  four 
o’clock,  and  at  five  every  body  knew  it, 
even  the  people  who  had  been  asleep  un- 
der white  umbrellas  on  the  beach.  There 
were  interest,  curiosity,  and  comment — 
more  of  each  than  the  Point  had  known 
for  years ; for  it  was  an  engagement  of 
five  years’  standing,  and  no  one  who 
looked  well  at  Eleanor  could  imagine 
that  she  could  possibly,  having  once 
made  her  decision,  change  her  mind. 
Brandon  had  no  money,  or  rather  what 
he  considered  was  none,  and  Eleanor  had 
but  little.  It  had  therefore  been  tacitly 
understood  that  they  were  waiting  for  an 
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estate  which,  would  come  to  Brandon  aft- 
er the  death  of  a relative  (if  a grandun- 
cle-in-law  can  be  called  a relative)  who 
had  a life -interest  in  it.  In  December, 
soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Florida  col- 
ony, this  old  gentleman,  who  had  com- 
fortably enjoyed  the  money  for  eighteen 
years,  died  peacefully,  aged  eighty-seven, 
and  the  fortune  was  free.  No  one  sup- 
posed that  Brandon  and  Miss  Fordyce 
would  be  in  the  least  hurry  about  their 
plans;  but  no  one  supposed,  either,  that 
there  would  be  the  least  change.  But 
scarcely  a month  had  passed,  and  now 
the  Point  saw  its  old,  well-tried,  approved, 
and  accepted  engagement  broken,  and  no 
one  could  imagine  the  cause ! 

They  all  came  to  dinner  rather  more 
promptly  than  usual  that  day ; it  was  the 
only  sign  they  gave,  and  they  were  rath- 
er ashamed  of  it  when  they  became  con- 
scious of  what  they  had  done.  But  when 
you  have  once  entered  a long  dining- 
room, and  every  one  has  seen  you  enter, 
you  can  not  very  well  turn  around  and 
go  out.  So  they  all  sat  down,  and  Bran- 
don and  Eleanor,  when  they  came  in,  be- 
held the  edifying  spectacle  of  the  whole 
forty  eating  fish  at  the  same  moment — 
an  agreement  of  opinion  not  visible  be- 
fore in  the  whole  annals  of  the  house, 
where  dinner  generally  continued  for 
several  hours,  as  people  came  and  went 
according  to  their  own  convenience,  the 
Donna  smiling  unflinchingly  in  her  white 
dress  at  the  head  of  the  old  pieced-out  ta- 
ble. Eleanor  was  not  with  Brandon;  a 
minute  or  two  separated  their  entrances. 
The  forty,  although  inwardly  conscious 
of  guilt,  conversed  as  usual,  each  and  all, 
without  once  looking,  obtaining  an  exact 
impression  of  the  faces,  expressions,  and 
tones  of  voice  of  the  two  actors  in  this 
new  scene  unrolled  before  them  (tragedy  ? 
or  comedy  ? — opinions  varied) ; not  an 
eyelash  escaped  them,  not  a comma. 

Were  these  two  so  remarkable,  then? 
Not  especially ; that  is,  where  they  were ; 
for  the  whole  forty  were  remarkable. 
There  was  not  among  them  one  awkward, 
stupid,  inexperienced,  or  tiresome  person. 
There  were  none  of  those  terrible  people, 
for  instance,  for  whom  the  excuse  has  to 
be  offered  that  they  “mean  well;”  none 
of  those  who  “feel  it  to  be  their  duty”  to 
tell  you  just  what  you  do  not  want  to 
hear;  none  of  those  ‘who  have  a mission 
to  regenerate  any  thing  or  any  body; 
none  of  those  who  tell  you  what  you 


“ought”  to  do.  There  might  have  been 
prodigals  among  them,  but  there  certain- 
ly were  no  Pharisees.  If  they  were  epi- 
curean, they  were  at  least  not  selfish  or 
dogmatic  about  it;  others  might  not  only 
freely  enjoy  themselves,  but,  rare  liberty ! 
in  their  own  way.  The  secret  of  such  an 
uncommon  assemblage  probably  lay  in 
the  fact  that  all  the  women  were,  as  re- 
gards beauty,  fairly  well  endowed,  and 
that  all  the  men  were  possessed  of  an  easy 
income.  Money  was  required  at  Black 
Point;  and  a steady  course  of  sea-beach 
and  open  piazza  will  gradually  drive  away 
the  homely  women.  By  the  natural  law 
of  selection,  they  prefer  more  congenial 
places — the  shaded  light  and  high  conver- 
sation of  the  reading  club,  the  small  value 
set  on  all  earthly  attractions  which  forms 
the  prevalent  atmosphere  of  the  sewing 
society. 

Pierre  Brandon  was  thirty-eighty  he 
had,  however,  one  of  those  impassive 
blonde  faces  which  do  not  betray  age. 
His  manner  was  quiet,  his  voice  calm. 
He  had  a well-cut  profile,  but  no  one 
would  have  called  him  handsome.  And 
he  had  no  desire  to  be  so  called ; beauty  in 
men  belonged,  in  his  opinion,  to  advent- 
urers, actors,  and  boys.  Eleanor  Fordyce 
was  thirty ; she  had  been  engaged  to  Bran- 
don five  years.  She  was  a slender,  grace- 
ful woman,  with  pale  complexion  and  the 
fine  close-lying  brown  hair  which  no  one 
notices  in  one  way  or  the  other.  She  had 
gray  eyes  and  delicately  cut  features ; and 
she  was  generally  dressed  in  gray  or  black. 
At  twenty  she  had  looked  as  she  did  now ; 
at  forty  she  would  look  the  same ; while 
there  was  neither  glow  nor  sparkle  about 
her,  one  could  no  more  imagine  her  with 
wrinkles  or  a withered  skin  than  one  could 
imagine  it  of  a head  in  cameo.  She  had 
an  intense  love  of  music ; she  felt  har- 
mony as  other  people  feel  perfumes  or 
salt  air,  that  is,  physically  as  well  as  men- 
tally. But  she  could  not  sing,  save  in 
a low  sweet  voice  too  soft  for  use.  For 
some  unexplained  reason  she  was  more 
generally  liked  than  many  a woman  who 
tries  hard  to  please — more,  perhaps,  than 
she  deserved.  Yet,  after  all,  people  are 
right:  if  they  continue  firmly  attached  to 
a person  after  ten  or  twelve  years  of  ac- 
quaintance, it  is  probably  because  there 
is  in  the  character  of  that  person  a real- 
ity or  sincerity  of  some  sort  of  which  they 
are  sure,  and  upon  which  they  know  they 
could  in  an  emergency  rely. 
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The  breaking  of  this  engagement  was 
incomprehensible  to  Black  Point.  Those 
two  had  known  each  other  so  thoroughly, 
had  been  so  congenial  in  every  way ; the 
curious  kind  of  simple  content  they  felt 
in  each  other's  presence  had  long  been  re- 
marked. For  there  had  been  no  outward 
ardor  in  the  affair,  no  romantic  isolation. 
They  generally  selected  the  very  first 
scallop,  so  that  every  one  going  down  the 
beach  passed  them,  Eleanor  sitting  on  a 
gray  shawl,  leaning  back  against  the  lit- 
tle cliff,  Brandon  lying  at  her  feet  smok- 
ing, his  hat  drawn  over  his  eyes.  Some- 
times they  had  a book;  but  no  one  ever 
overheard  them  reading,  scarcely  talking. 
They  seemed  content  simply  to  be  togeth- 
er, and  enjoy  the  ocean  and  Florida  sky. 

The  engagement  had  been  broken  a 
week.  The  first  wish  of  most  persons  un- 
der such  circumstances  is  separation,  ab- 
sence ; one  or  the  other  goes  away.  Not 
so  Brandon  and  Eleanor;  they  had  come 
to  the  Point  for  the  winter,  through  the 
winter,  therefore,  they  would  remain. 
They  met,  of  course,  constantly ; when  it 
was  necessary,  they  spoke  a few  formal 
words.  But  no  one  could  detect  either 
anger  or  regret  in  their  voices  or  their  eyes. 

The  second  week  came,  and  now  the 
house  was  aroused  by  something  else. 
Brandon  was  undoubtedly  giving  much 
of  his  time  and  attention  to  Lola  Valdez. 

Lola  was  a niece  of  the  Donna’s  lost 
husband,  but  her  mother,  who  was  dead, 
was  of  Northern  blood.  She  had  never 
been  at  the  Point  before,  having  spent 
her  life  at  one  of  the  winter  resorts  on 
the  St.  Johns  River.  She  was  twenty,  al- 
though the  Donna  called  her  sixteen ; and 
she  was  very  pretty.  Her  life  had  been  a 
singular  one,  hardly  to  be  matched  in  the 
land.  Every  winter  for  six  years  she  had 
been  admired  and  made  love  to,  day  aft- 
er day,  so  that  almost  all  her  time  had 
been  occupied  by  it.  Northern  gentle- 
men, idling  away  winters  on  the  sunny 
river,  had  said  to  her  every  thing  that 
love's  vocabulary  holds.  But  whether 
she  accepted  their  suit  or  whether  she  re- 
jected it,  sooner  or  later  they  all  vanished 
away  like  smoke  before  the  wind,  leaving 
the  little  Florida  beauty  standing  on  her 
shore  with  nothing  but  a collection  of  ad- 
jectives to  console  her.  At  first  surprised, 
then  grieved,  after  a while  she  grew  cyn- 
ical. She  avenged  herself  by  being  as 
cruel  as  possible  to  the  lover  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  earned  the  reputation  of  being 


thoroughly  cold-hearted.  Poor  child ! all 
she  wanted  was  the  pleasure  and  comfort 
of  being  warm-hearted  under  the  safe 
sanction  of  the  priest  and  the  ring. 

After  an  especially  unhappy  winter  on 
the  river,  Lola  had  come  to  Black  Point 
to  stay  with  her  aunt  Amelia  Jane.  The 
Donna,  .deciding,  at  a glance  that  their 
different  styles  of  beauty  would  not  inter- 
fere with  each  other,  received  her  niece, 
made  a sharp  bargain  with  her  as  to  the 
household  labor  that  would  be  required 
of  her  from  that  hour,  and  then,  business 
being  over,  threw  her  thin  arms  around 
her  and  embraced  her  effusively.  4 4 1 feel 
as  though  you  were  almost  my  own  dear 
Pedro  in  person,”  she  sobbed;  44the  dear 
name  harrows  me.  I am  but  a poor 
inexperienced  little  creature,  struggling 
through  the  dreary  world.  We  will  be 
like  two  sisters.  Call  me  Teresa,  dear — 
the  gentlemen  have  given  me  that  name — 
and  I will  call  you  4 my  bird.’  ” 

As  it  was  summer,  when  there  were  no 
visitors,  the  white  dresses  and  green  sash 
were  packed  away,  and  the  Donna  at  the 
moment  wore  only  an  old  brown  calico 
and  limp  sun-bonnet,  the  latter  in  the 
house  as  well  as  out  of  it,  in  order  to 
bleach  out  her  complexion  for  the  ro- 
mance of  the  winter  season.  But  Lola 
was  not  daunted  by  her  aspect,  or  bewil- 
dered by  her  sentiment;  one  does  not 
pass  six  winters  at  a resort  on  the  St. 
Johns  River  without  learning  almost  all 
there  is  in  the  way  of  human  aspect  and 
human  sentiment,  together  with  a good 
deal  of  human  humbug  thrown  in.  She 
now  embraced  her  aunt  in  return  with 
equal  effusion,  called  her  44  Teresa”  in  her 
sweetest  tones,  and  then,  when  left  alone 
at  last  in  the  small  room  assigned  to  her, 
she  locked  the  door  and  sat  down  by  the 
window,  looking  out  over  the  sea.  She 
cared  no  more  for  the  waves  with  their 
little  cool  fringes  of  foam  than  if  they 
had  been  so  much  blank  wall;  but  any 
man  seeing  her  dark  eyes  at  that  moment 
would  have  been  sure  her  soul  wTas  full  of 
poetry,  even  though  forever  unexpress- 
ed. Lola  herself  sometimes  wished  that 
her  “lustrous  starry  glance”  could  be 
turned  into  tangible  arrows  to  shoot  the 
gentlemen  who  praised  her,  who  told  her 
they  adored  her,  yet  never  took  her  away 
from  the  poor  life  she  led  dowm  there,  who 
were  so  ready  with  “Can  you  love ?”  so 
slow  with  4 4 Can  you  marry  me?”  She 
had  made  a firm  vow  to  herself  that  here 
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at  Black  Point  no  one  should  dare  to  say 
one  soft  word  to  her.  She  knew  the  be- 
ginnings well,  and  would  crush  them  with 
iron  hand.  But,  to  her  surprise,  she  was 
not  troubled.  The  people  at  the  Point 
were  of  a different  kind.  Almost  all  the 
gentlemen  there  had  some  tried  and  agree- 
able friend  among  the  ladies;  the  place 
bristled  with  old  settled  friendships,  the 
comfortable  kind  that  last  into  old  age, 
both  sides  equally  free,  and  therefore  in- 
terested. Lola  was  surprised;  but  she 
^aid  to  herself  that  she  was  glad  also. 
And  iii  one  way  she  was  glad,  for  she  was 
passionately  weary  of  protestations  that 
meant  nothing,  and  admiration  that  nev- 
er came  to  a definite  avowal.  Still,  she 
did  not  understand  it;  she  had  the  sense, 
however,  to  go  on  steadily  in  the  new  life 
she  had  sought,  the  Donna  getting  eight 
good  hours  of  work  out  of  her  4 ‘bird” 
daily,  and  finding  her  a much  more  profit- 
able investment  than  any  two  of  her  black 
servants.  But  there  were  other  reasons 
why  Lola  was  content. 

And  now  into  this  life  came  the  un- 
expected attentions  of  Pierre  Brandon. 
What  did  they  mean  ? Lola  supposed 
they  meant  only  the  same  old  story.  But 
the  Donna  was  of  a different  opinion. 
Dear  Lola  must  not  work  so  hard;  she 
really  could  not  allow  it.  One  of  the 
servants  should  from  that  moment  take 
part  of  the  care  off  her  hands.  Was  there 
any  thing  her  “bird”  wanted  ? any  thing 
her  own  Teresa  could  get  for  her  ? She 
had  only  to  speak.  Whereupon  the 4 4 bird,  ” 
after  some  hesitation  and  signs  of  a feel- 
ing that  was  almost  reluctance,  selected  a 
new  dress  of  thin  black  material,  which 
she  fashioned  herself  after  a pattern  in 
her  memory.  When  it  was  finished,  she 
put  it  on,  threw  a black  lace  mantilla  over 
her  hair,  placed  a red  rose  in  her  bodice, 
and  then  stood  looking  at  herself  in  the 
small  mirror  on  the  wall.  Apparently 
the  picture  was  satisfactory,  for,  thus  at- 
tired, she  went  out  to  walk  with  Brandon 
on  the  pine-barrens.  One  of  her  admirers 
on  the  river  had  been  an  artist,  and  he 
had  painted  her  in  like  costume,  she  mean- 
while sitting  to  him  dressed  in  her  most 
careful  imitations  of  New  York  fashions. 
She  had  felt  mortified  at  the  time,  but 
since  then  she  had  comprehended  what 
the  artist  meant.  He  had  amused  him- 
self instructing  her.  It  was  remarkable 
how-  many  persons  had  instructed  Lola 
Valdez. 


The  forty  looked  on,  and  said  that  Bran- 
don was  44  studying  the  tropics,”  “ trying 
contrasts,  ” 4 4 passing  away  the  time.  ” He 
was  with  the  young  Spanish  girl  constant- 
ly. The  Donna  now  confided  to  each  man 
in  the  house  (making  appointments  for  the 
purpose  in  mysterious  whispers)  her  own 
wrought-up  feelings  on  the  subject.  Was 
she  not  partly  responsible  for  the  happi- 
ness of  her  dear  Lola,  especially  with  the 
warning  of  her  own  wrecked  affections 
strewing  the  rocky  shores  of  doom?  What 
was  (excuse  her  sisterly  anxiety)  Bran- 
don’s real  nature?  Was  he  heroic  and 
noble  ? Had  he  the  soul  of  a knight  ? She 
(the  Donna)  could  not  countenance  him 
unless  he  had. 

The  gentlemen  all  assured  Teresa  that 
Brandon  was  heroic;  the  “soul  of  a 
knight”  did  not  at  all  express  his  inward 
heroism.  One  of  them  added  that  he  was 
“chivalry  concentrated  and  expressed  in 
a living  essence,”  which  sentence  the  Don- 
na afterward  repeated  to  Lola,  with  tears 
of  delight. 

The  forty  now  began  to  ask  what  Miss 
Fordyce  thought  of  all  this.  Did  she  feel 
it  ? What  did  she  say  ? Her  face  remain- 
ed impassive.  She  said  nothing.  So  no 
one  could  divine  by  the  law  of  contraries 
what  she  thought.  What  she  felt,  the  four 
walls  of  her  room  alone  knew. 

One  afternoon  she  went  out  for  a soli- 
tary walk  on  the  barrens.  The  others  had 
all  gone  down  the  beach.  She  had  watch- 
ed them  pass  in  parties  of  two  and  three, 
carrying  umbrellas,  shawls,  and  books, 
Brandon  and  the  Spanish  girl  half  an  hour 
in  advance  of  the  rest.  She  would  have 
the  barrens  all  to  herself  that  day.  In 
five  minutes  the  house  was  out  of  sight; 
in  ten  the  old  light-house  had  disappeared, 
and  she  could  not  even  hear  the  sound  of 
the  sea.  The  peculiar  silence  of  the  bar- 
rens filled  the  air.  She  was  always  as 
conscious  of  it  as  though  it  had  been  au- 
dible. She  walked  on  slowly.  No  need 
now  to  keep  watch  over  her  face,  no  need 
now  to  hold  up  her  head,  and  look  proud- 
ly and  coldly  around;  there  was  no  one 
to  see  her  but  the  small  flowers  peeping 
above  the  grass.  Each  day  was  now  an 
ordeal  of  so  many  long  hours,  to  be  lived 
through  as  best  she  could.  She  was  ut- 
terly surprised  by  Brandon’s  course — sur- 
prised and  crushed.  Pride  came  to  her 
aid,  and  no  one  detected  her  real  feelings, 
but  she  suffered  intensely.  She  asked 
herself  a thousand  times  what  he  could 
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mean.  Any  answer  was  better  than  that 
of  real  interest  on  his  part.  She  was  on 
her  way  that  day  to  the  scene  of  their 
last  interview,  a little  nook  known  only 
to  themselves.  Here  she  had  been  with 
Brandon  on  four  of  her  birthdays,  and 
when  their  final  interview  came,  they  had 
selected  it  as  the  place,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  its  solitariness,  but  also  because 
it  was  in  a certain  way  a memorial  spot. 
She  was  now  on  her  way  there  again  for 
the  first  time  since  that  day. 

The  pine-barrens  of  Florida  reveal  them- 
selves only  to  a few.  To  the  minds  of 
most  persons  who  have  seen  them  they 
are  dull,  desolate  expanses,  without  beau- 
ty or  use.  But  to  those  who  know  them 
they  unveil  a fascinating  charm.  The  pe- 
culiar way  in  which  the  trees  stand,  never 
near,  never  very  far  apart,  gives  an  idea 
of  wide,  calm  endlessness  very  different 
from  that  produced  by  the  close  vistas  of 
pine  woods  or  the  expanse  of  the  prairie. 
In  no  direction  can  you  see  any  horizon 
line,  and  the  absolute  similarity  of  one  mile 
to  the  next  confuses  distances  and  gives  an 
impression  of  boundlessness.  The  world 
seems  very  far  away.  Here  is  no  “ use”  for 
any  th ing.  It  has  been  like  this  since  crea- 
tion, and  will  be  the  same  to  the  end  of  the 
universe.  Let  us  walk  here  a while,  and 
care  and  trouble  will  cease  to  be.  Why 
should  we  struggle  any  more,  or  weep  ? 
Here  is  peace.  Thus  speak  the  barrens; 
and  if  you  will  listen  to  them,  your  eyes 
are  touched,  and  you  behold  the  soft, 
feathery  outlines  of  the  single  trees,  the 
beauty  of  the  unexpected  little  pools  of 
clear  ruby-colored  water,  the  peculiar  ef- 
fect of  the  fans  of  the  dwarf  palmetto,  the 
small  flowers,  and,  over  and  through  all, 
the  free,  calm  loneliness,  so  restful  to  the 
tired  heart  and  mind.  Eleanor  had  left  the 
track,  and  now  followed  a white  sand  trail 
so  narrow  that  her  skirt  brushed  on  both 
sides  the  low  bushes  of  wax-myrtle  that 
bordered  it.  But  after  a while  even  this 
little  trail  she  abandoned,  and  followed  a 
little  ridge  westward,  where  there  was  no 
path  at  all.  After  walking  nearly  half  an 
hour  she  came  to  a curve  in  the  ridge,  and 
ascended  it.  Six  steps  brought  her  nearly 
to  the  summit.  On  the  other  side,  which 
descended  sharply,  was  the  little  nook,  a 
still,  ruby  pool,  and  around  half  of  it  a 
semicircle  of  arrow-shaped  lily  leaves,  ris- 
ing one  above  the  other  in  circling  ranks, 
tier  above  tier,  as  though  they  were  sitting 
in  a green  colosseum,  looking  down  upon 


a combat  on  the  pool  below.  Not  another 
blade  of  any  kind  of  green  in  this  little 
semicircle  save  the  arrow-shaped  leaves, 
and  they  grew  as  evenly  as  though  they 
had  been  planted.  It  was  a marvellous 
little  picture.  Opposite  this  pomp  of  green 
lances  was  a bed  of  gray  moss,  where  El- 
eanor and  Brandon  sat  when  they  came 
there ; but  she  could  not  see  it  now.  She 
had  paused  before  quite  reaching  the  sum- 
mit, when  the  lily  leaves  came  in  sight, 
and  stood  with  her  eyes  fixed  upon  them, 
thinking  sadly  of  the  past.  But  of  one 
thing  she  was  sure,  with  all  her  sadness — 
this  little  spot  was  hers.  Suddenly  some 
one  spoke,  and  so  near  her  that  the  voice 
seemed  in  her  ear.  It  was  Brandon’s 
voice,  and  this  was  what  it  said : 44 1 want- 
ed you  to  come  here ; I knew  you  would 
appreciate  the  little  nook.  I have  been 
saving  it  to  show  to  you,  Lola.”  And 
then  Miss  Fordyce  recovered  her  con- 
sciousness, and  perceived  that  she  was 
listening. 

The  two  speakers  were  directly  below 
her ; two  steps  more  would  bring  her  with- 
in their  sight.  Her  approach  had  been 
noiseless — every  thing  is  noiseless  on  the 
pine-barrens — and  her  retreat,  if  she  made 
it,  might  be  noiseless  as  well.  But  al- 
though there  are  no  sounds,  sight  is  en- 
larged and  extended;  if  either  of  them 
should  rise  before  she  had  passed  over  a 
full  mile,  her  figure  would  be  recognized 
at  once.  Would  it  not  be  worse  if  he 
should  suspect  she  had  been  there  and 
stolen  away  than  if  she  showed  herself 
now  ? Besides,  the  woman’s  burning  heart 
wanted,  as  usual,  to  see  all,  know  all,  no 
matter  at  the  cost  of  what  bitter  pain. 
Putting  on,  therefore,  all  her  armor  of 
cold  indifference  again,  she  went  on  up  to 
the  summit,  purposely  brushing  the  bush- 
es so  that  Brandon  might  hear  her  ap- 
proach. But  she  need  not  have  given 
herself  the  trouble ; Brandon  did  not  stir. 

He  looked  up,  recognized  her,  and  raised 
his  hat,  but  kept  unchanged  his  position 
at  the  feet  of  the  Spanish  girl.  Lola  raised 
her  eyes  too,  and  saw  the  pale,  slender 
woman  of  thirty  standing  there  and  look- 
ing down  up pn  them.  And  then  there 
was  silence  for  several  seconds — a per- 
ceptible silence  which  no  one  wished  or 
intended,  only  words  did  not  seem  to  be 
quite  ready.  Lola’s  straw  hat  lay  on  the 
moss  beside  her.  There  was  a rich  color 
in  her  cheeks;  she  seemed  excited.  She 
was  below  medium  height;  her  form  was 
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full  and  exquisitely  rounded;  her  heavy 
dark  hair,  large  soft  dark  eyes,  and  pretty, 
arched,  half-parted  lips  gave  her  a beauty 
which  was  in  some  respects  remarkable. 
It  was  the  manner  of  a child  and  the  love- 
liness of  a woman. 

Eleanor’s  and  Brandon’s  eyes  held  each 
other  steadily.  “Will  you  come  down 
and  sit  with  us  a while  ?”  he  asked. 

4 4 Thanks ; not  to-day.  I only  came  for 
a few  of  those  lily  leaves.” 

He  rose  to  gather  them  for  her,  and  as 
his  hand  pushed  the  greenery  aside,  they 
both  saw  one  of  her  little  gray  gloves  lying 
there,  wet  with  the  dews  of  many  nights; 
and  both  remembered  when  it  was  dropped. 
It  was  on  her  birthday,  the  19th  of  Decem- 
ber; he  had  unbuttoned  it  himself  and 
thrown  it  down.  To-day  he  did  not  touch 
it,  but  left  it  where  it  was,  ceremoniously 
gathering  the  leaves  and  handing  them  to 
her.  She  took  them,  arranged  them  with 
a few  orchids  she  had  in  her  hand,  said  a 
few  words  calmly  about  the  beauty  of  the 
afternoon,  and  then  went  away,  walking 
a mile  straight  onward  without  turning 
her  head,  and  then,  when  fairly  out  of 
sight,  throwing  herself  down  upon  the 
ground  among  the  rough  palmettoes,  and 
resting  her  face  on  the  white  sand.  Her 
feeling  was:  44 If  it  would  only  open  and 
take  me  in,  and  let  me  rest  there  forever!” 

It  is  one  thing  to  feel  anger  against  a 
person  we  have  loved ; it  is  quite  another 
to  feel  jealousy.  When  both  are  suffer- 
ing, there  is  a certain  equality  about  it 
which  makes  it  bearable;  but  when  one 
finds  that  the  other  has  a new  interest,  and 
no  longer  cares,  then  the  anger  is  turned 
into  the  serpents  of  jealousy,  biting  day 
and  night.  Eleanor  had  been  surprised 
and  hurt  by  Brandon’s  course  since  their 
engagement  had  been  broken,  but  she  had 
not  been  jealous  until  now.  It  cut  her  to 
the  heart  that  he  had  taken  this  Spanish 
girl  to  that  one  little  nook,  placed  her  on 
the  moss  where  she  herself  had  sat,  oppo- 
site the  court  of  the  lilies  where  her  own 
poor  glove  was  lying  now  neglected  and 
forgotten. 

What  was  it  that  had  parted  these  two  ? 

44  Your  coldness,”  Brandon  would  have 
said.  And  44  Your  arbitrary  will,”  Elea- 
nor would  have  answered.  When  word 
came  at  last  that  the  estate  was  free,  the 
new  liberty  made  a new  atmosphere  for 
them  in  spite  of  themselves.  The  change 
was  too  great.  Brandon  had  now  in  his 
hands  a large  fortune,  and  insensibly  his 


feelings  altered,  or  rather,  not  his  feel- 
ings, but  his  manner.  He  wished  Eleanor 
to  go  north  with  him  immediately,  so  that 
they  might  be  married  in  the  old  church 
at  home  before  the  close  of  the  year.  She 
objected  to  this  haste,  and  deferred  the 
marriage  until  spring.  He  was  deeply 
offended,  and  accused  her  of  indifference 
and  coldness ; she  was  too  proud  to  defend 
herself,  and  grew  colder  still,  until  at  last 
his  accusation  seemed  founded  upon  real- 
ity. Thus  they  tormented  each  other  as 
only  those  can  who  have  loved  each  other 
well,  owing  to  the  peculiar  intimate  knowl- 
edge which  only  love  gives.  Their  words 
became  stings.  She  roused  in  him  an  ob- 
stinate anger;  he  wounded  her  tenderest 
feelings.  Both  were  wrong;  but  when 
the  final  parting  came,  the  woman  suffer- 
ed the  most. 

Practical  minds,  if  they  had  been  told 
the  story,  would  have  said  that  the  whole 
trouble  came  from  that  evil  thing,  a long 
engagement ; they  knew  each  other  so 
well  that  they  could  not  yield.  This  was 
true.  But  it  was  equally  true,  also,  that 
Brandon  was  arbitrary  and  Eleanor  proud. 

In  a less  artificial  state  of  society  (if  they 
could  have  borne  to  live  in  one)  these  nat- 
ural qualities  of  theirs  might  have  found 
expression,  and  been  less  dangerous.  But 
they  were  both  quiet,  self-controlled,  and 
blast,  and  had  been  for  years  quiet,  self- 
controlled,  and  blast . The  result  was 
that  when  the  spark  kindled  at  last,  there 
was  a mighty  flame.  Human  nature  is 
human  nature  still,  in  spite  of  the  charm- 
ingly weary  manners  of  cultivated  society. 

In  her  heart  Eleanor  had  not  believed 
that  Brandon  would  long  remain  away 
from  her;  she  made  the  woman’s  mistake 
of  judging  him  by  herself.  She  could  not 
make  the  first  advance,  but  when  he  did 
(surely,  surely  he  would),  she  would  go  to 
meet  him  with  her  whole  heart.  But  now, 
suddenly,  while  she  was  longing  and  wait- 
ing, he  had  shown  this  strange  new  fancy. 

What  was  it  ? In  all  their  long  and  in- 
timate acquaintance  she  had  never  noticed 
in  him  any  signs  of  admiration,  save  per- 
haps a passing  glance  or  two,  for  beauty 
unaccompanied  by  education  and  refine- 
ment. He  had  finished  all  that  before  she 
knew  him.  What,  then,  was  this  ? 

But  Eleanor  made  the  mistake  that  jeal- 
ous women  often  make — she  did  not  give 
their  full  value  to  the  attractions  of  her 
rival.  Lola  Valdez  was  not  uneducated. 
With  a naturally  good  mind,  she  had  been 
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read  to  by  admirers  with  a taste  for  litera- 
ture, had  been  taught  music  by  those  who 
were  musical,  had  heard  something  of  art 
from  the  artist,  had  studied  German  with 
one,  French  with  another,  conversation 
with  all.  She  was  a good  girl  in  her  way, 
and  had  been  guarded  vigilantly  by  her 
old  Spanish  aunt.  Her  history  had  been 
not  unlike  that  of  an  opera-singer,  who  is 
made  love  to  and  who  makes  love  in  re- 
turn every  evening  of  her  life,  and  yet 
keeps  it  all  apart  from  her  real  self.  Bran- 
don had  begun  to  talk  to  her  at  first  to 
pass  away  the  time ; perhaps  he  thought, 
too  (no  man  is  above  this),  that  Eleanor 
would  notice  it.  But  now  he  was,  in  a 
certain  way,  fascinated  by  this  girl,  and 
was  more  influenced  by  her  beauty,  too, 
than  he  himself  realized.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  her  history ; to  him  she  seemed  very 
young  and  inexperienced.  He  took  for 
simple  nature  what  was  in  reality  owing 
to  long  habit.  The  girl  was  not  artful  so 
much  as  learned ; there  was  not  a glance 
of  her  eye,  or  an  expression  on  her  pretty 
lips,  or  a tone  of  her  voice,  or  gesture  of 
her  hand,  which  had  not  been  made  evi- 
dent to  her  by  the  admiration  and  com- 
ment of  some  lover. 

Brandon  had  been  offended  with  Elea- 
nor on  account  of  her  coldness;  he  now 
said  to  himself  that  she  was  artificial  and 
conventional  as  well.  She  would  never 
step  beyond  the  bounds  for  him ; she  would 
not  sacrifice  one  of  her  rules,  traditions, 
or  beliefs.  She  was  a statue,  a well-bred 
Christian  statue,  who  went  to  church  on 
all  the  saints’  days,  fasted,  and  was  so  rig- 
idly accurate  as  regarded  her  own  con- 
science that  she  had  no  time  to  think  of 
any  other ; all  the  rest  of  the  world  might 
go  to  destruction  so  long  as  she  was  saved. 
Her  will  was  steel ; her  feelings  doled  out 
by  rule.  He  had  made  a great  mistake. 
And  then,  by  way  of  diversion,  he  allowed 
himself  greater  liberty  with  Lola,  and  be- 
gan to  cherish  the  thought  (more  flatter- 
ing than  any  other  to  a man  of  his  age) 
that  the  young  girl  already  showed  signs 
of  something  very  like  love  for  him. 

After  the  encounter  at  the  nook  of  lilies, 
Eleanor  walked  no  more  on  the  barrens, 
much  as  she  loved  them.  Their  near,  clear 
distances  were  too  dangerous:  she  might 
see  them ; they  might  see  her.  Lola  cared 
nothing  for  the  barrens,  and  she  did  not 
like  to  walk.  But  Brandon  never  gave 
up  for  any  one  his  own  love  of  earth  and 
sky  and  sea — a love  which  Eleanor  had 
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shared,  and  which  had  been  a strong,  un- 
conscious bond  between  them,  from  whose 
severance  they  were  both  now  suffering. 

So  he  carried  Lola  to  the  barrens,  and  her 
small  feet  ached  with  the  long,  unaccus- 
tomed walks.  She  had  noticed  all  his 
tastes;  and  although  not  comprehending 
them,  had  adjusted  herself  easily  to  them, 
as  usual.  She  never  made  any  effort  to 
talk  about  them : she  knew  that  there  she 
might  make  mistakes:  she  simply  let  her- 
self accord  with  them.  If  he  paused  be- 
side a mossy  bank,  she  sank  down  upon  it 
as  though  longing  for  the  rest ; if  he  threw 
back  his  head  as  the  west  wind  came  across 
the  barrens,  she  let  her  gypsy  hat  fall 
back,  and  drew  a long  involuntary  breath 
as  though  enjoying  its  fragrant  softness; 
when  he  gathered  the  little  wild  flowers 
for  her,  she  said  nothing,  but  the  tender 
care  with  which  she  carried  them  seemed 
to  betray  a deep  inward  love  of  flowers. 

In  reality,  to  her  eyes  they  were  weeds; 
but — they  happened  to  be  his  fancy. 

More  time  passed.  Eleanor  had  now 
accepted  as  a fact  Brandon’s  interest  in 
this  girl,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  power  of 
mere  youth  and  beauty.  She  had  no  re- 
alization of  the  impression  her  own  faults 
of  character  had  made  upon  Brandon; 
that  the  very  contrast  to  herself  had 
formed  half  the  charm  which  now  drew 
him  on.  On  this  point  she  was  blind. 

She  was  not  much  alone,  but  purpose- 
ly spent  most  of  her  time  with  the  others. 

She  was  a little  more  quiet  than  formerly, 
perhaps,  but  that  was  all. 

One  morning  she  went  with  a party 
down  the  beach  to  spend  the  day;  mid- 
afternoon was  over,  the  chowder  was  eat- 
en, and  all  the  people  save  herself  had 
subsided  into  quiet  enjpyment  of  the  sea 
and  the  soft  sea-breeze ; at  such  times  as 
these  the  loneliness  that  took  possession 
of  her  was  overpowering.  She  rose  and 
strolled  away  from  the  others  down  the 
beach,  simply  because  she  could  no  longer 
answer  when  they  spoke.  There  were 
twenty  in  the  party ; the  other  twenty,  in- 
cluding Brandon,  had  remained  at  home. 

Soon  she  passed  the  point  of  the  scallop 
and  entered  the  next  one.  Now  she  was 
alone.  Little  shore  water-birds  ran  along 
before  her  on  the  wet  sand  at  the  edge  of 
the  waves  with  their  swift  peculiar  mo- 
tion, purple  jelly-fish  lay  here  and  there, 
and  blue  Portuguese  men-of-war,  stranded 
at  the  last  high  tide.  Out  on  the  still  sea 
lay  a low  bank  of  fog;  at  night  it  would 
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steal  in  and  rest  upon  the  shore ; and  when 
she  looked  from  her  window  the  next 
morning  there  would  still  be  a wreath  of 
it  around  the  old  light-house,  and  waving 
columns  on  the  beach  ready  to  depart. 
This  soft  white  fog  floating  in  and  out  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  charms  of  the  Florida 
beaches.  She  had  passed  the  second  scal- 
lop, and  now  she  came  to  the  third.  Was 
there  a fatality  about  it  ? Here,  sitting 
on  the  sand  together,  she  came  upon  Bran- 
don and  Lola. 

But  there  was  no  fatality:  we  talk  too 
much  about  fatality : it  was  merely  chance. 
Here  were  two  persons  almost  constantly 
together  within  circumscribed  limits,  and 
a third  person,  also  confined  to  those  lim- 
its, had  come  upon  them  only  once  be- 
fore, namely,  at  the  nook  of  lilies.  It 
might  be  said  that  chance  had  been  un- 
usually good-natured.  A Florida  pony 
and  phaeton  on  the  cliff  above  showed 
how  they  had  come.  Lola,  in  her  black 
dress,  was  sitting  on  a striped  mantle  of 
Damascus  colors  which  the  artist  had  giv- 
en her.  It  was  not  new,  having  been 
some  time  in  his  studio,  and  the  girl  in 
her  heart  hated  it;  but  she  had  learned 
what  he  meant,  and  now  used  it  occa- 
sionally when  the  background  was  appro- 
priate. Brandon,  stretched  on  the  sand, 
was  reading  aloud,  and  Eleanor’s  eyes  at 
once  recognized  the  book.  It  was  a lit- 
tle manuscript  volume,  bound  in  Russia 
leather,  in  which  he  wrote  down  stray 
verses  or  sentences  that  he  fancied,  and 
among  the  extracts  were  many  of  her  own 
selection.  Had  they  not  lived  one  life  for 
years  ? She  heard  the  words  he  was  read- 
ing : 

“ 4 Behind,  the  broad  pine-barrens  lie, 
Without  a path  or  trail; 

Before,  the  ocean  meets  the  sky 
Without  a rock  or  sail. 

We  call  across  to  Africa — 

The  waves  from  mile  to  mile 
Bear  on  the  hail  from  Florida, 

And  the  answering  sigh  of  the  Nile.’” 

It  was  a verse  she  had  selected. 

Through  these  seconds  of  time  she  had 
been  advancing,  and  they  were  now  going 
through  the  form  of  greetings  and  con- 
ventional remarks.  She  even  sat  down 
for  a few  moments,  not  caring,  she  said, 
to  go  farther;  and  then,  when  she  was 
rested,  she  left  them  to  themselves  again, 
and  went  back  to  her  own  party. 

Rested! 

Two  more  weeks  passed ; the  spring  was 
over;  they  were  approaching  the  nine- 


months-long  summer  of  the  South.  For 
there  is  a spring  in  Florida,  although  the 
Northerner  scarcely  detects  it.  The  per- 
ennial green  is  not  changed,  but  individ- 
ual leaves  come  and  go ; the  violets  open 
their  blue  eyes  on  the  barrens,  the  jas- 
mine bursts  into  wreaths  of  bloom.  The 
date  of  general  departure  was  now  fixed ; 
in  a few  weeks  more  Black  Point  would 
be  left  to  itself.  Eleanor,  in  spite  of  all 
her  effort,  had  begun  to  change  outward- 
ly. It  was  not  that  she  was  paler;  on  the 
contrary,  there  was  a slight  color  in  her 
cheeks  now  all  the  time;  but  her  hands 
were  hot ; at  night  she  scarcely  slept. 
One  day  the  house  seemed  especially  in- 
supportable. She  went  out,  although  the 
heat  was  burning,  and  took  the  path 
through  the  chaparral  toward  the  old 
light-house.  The  ancient  beacon  had  not 
been  lighted  for  more  than  a century.  It 
had  never  had  a lantern,  only  an  iron 
cage  on  its  top  through  whose  grating  the 
keeper  thrust  light-wood  and  set  it  on  fire 
when  the  night  was  dark  and  a Spanish 
ship  expected.  It  was  a square  stone 
tower,  divided  into  two  stories,  with  an 
old  winding  staircase  leading  from  one  to 
the  other.  But  the  wood-work  was  bro- 
ken and  decayed;  from  the  top  you  could 
look  down  and  see  the  whole  of  the  floor 
below.  In  the  close  chaparral  the  heat 
was  intense,  the  hot  fragrance  from  the 
aromatic  bay  leaves  overpowering.  El- 
eanor thought  that  if  she  went  up  to  the 
top  of  the  light-house,  the  height  would 
lift  her  above  the  densely  sweet  odors, 
and  the  stone  walls  would  keep  out  the 
heat;  besides,  from  there  she  could  see  the 
ocean.  She  went  up  the  old  stairway 
with  a weary  step,  sat  down  on  the  floor 
near  the  little  square  window,  and  lean- 
ing her  head  against  the  cool  stone  of  the 
wall,  gazed  out  over  the  sea.  The  little 
window  was  narrow;  she  had  only  a nar- 
row breadth  of  water  before  her,  although 
in  length  it  stretched  four  thousand  miles. 
But  the  view  contented  her;  there  fell 
upon  her  heart  a kind  of  lethargy  which 
was  something  like  peace. 

While  she  sat  thus,  the  atmosphere  out- 
side was  breathless ; not  a leaf  stirred  in 
the  chaparral,  not  a needle  of  the  pines 
moved  on  the  more  distant  barrens.  The 
birds  were  all  silent;  the  large  spiders 
were  uneasily  finding  hiding-places  for 
themselves  between  the  clapboards  of  the 
old  house.  No  one  was  abroad  save  her- 
self. No  one  ? Surely  that  was  a step, 
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a voice.  Persons  had  entered  hurriedly 
down  below,  and  as  they  entered  a clap  of 
thunder  seemed  to  break  in  the  air  direct- 
ly above  her  head.  From  her  narrow 
window  looking  toward  the  east  she  had 
not  seen  the  approaching  storm.  When 
she  recovered  from  the  shock,  holding  her 
throbbing  temples  with  the  palms  of  her 
hands,  she  bent  forward  to  look  through 
an  aperture  left  by  a fallen  plank.  But 
she  knew  by  intuition  who  they  were  al- 
ready : yes,  Brandon  and  the  Spanish  girl. 
Brandon  was  using  all  his  strength  in  an 
effort  to  close  the  old  door,  as  the  wind 
was  now  upon  them,  almost  a hurricane. 
He  succeeded  partially,  and  drew  Lola 
into  the  sheltered  side;  she  seemed  fright- 
ened, and  clung  to  his  arm.  He  spoke  to 
her,  but  Eleanor  could  not  hear  what  they 
said;  they  were  far  below  her,  and  the 
rushing  sound  of  the  wind  filled  the  air. 
It  seemed  wonderful  that  the  old  tower 
stood,  and  she  almost  wished  that  it  might 
fall ; for  Lola,  really  frightened,  hid  her 
face  on  Brandon's  shoulder,  and  then  he 
put  his  arms  around  her  and  drew  her 
close.  The  woman  above  leaned  her  head 
back  against  the  wall  and  looked  no  more. 

How  long  they  all  staid  there  she  never 
knew.  When  the  wind  had  passed  on, 
and  the  rain  began,  she  could  hear  ev- 
ery now  and  then  the  murmur  of  their 
voices,  but  not  their  words.  When  the 
rain  at  last  grew  lighter,  she  heard  the 
door  forced  open  again  with  a grinding 
sound  on  the  stone  floor,  and  then,  a mo- 
ment later,  she  knew,  by  some  sixth  sense, 
that  they  were  gone.  After  another  in- 
definite period  consciousness  came  to  her 
that  she  too  must  go  ; for  even  when  the 
heart  is  breaking  it  continues  still  neces- 
sary that  one  should  appear  at  tea.  It 
was  raining,  but  she  did  not  care.  She 
took  off  her  hat  and  let  the  drops  fall  on 
her  uncovered  head  ; her  gray  dress  was 
soon  wet.  While  still  in  the  close  little 
chaparral  path  she  came  suddenly  upon 
Pierre  Brandon  ; he  was  returning  to  the 
light-house  for  Lola’s  lace  scarf. 

“Where  have  you  been?”  he  asked, 
abruptly,  holding  his  umbrella  over  her 
as  he  spoke.  The  path  led  only  to  the 
light-house,  and  the  chaparral  on  each 
side  was  so  dense  that  no  one  could  pene- 
trate it  ; she  must  have  been  there. 

She  made  no  reply. 

He  looked  at  her  searchingly.  4 4 Were 
you  there  at  the  same  time  we  were  ?”  he 
asked. 


“Yes.” 

44  Did  you  hear  what  we  said  ?” 

“No.” 

44  You  could  not,  qf  course ; the  wind 
and  the  rain  were  too  loud.  You  were 
up  above,  I suppose  ?” 

44 1 was.” 

44 1 will  go  back  with  you  to  the  house,” 
said  Brandon.  “Will  you  take  my  arm  ? 

I can  shield  you  better  so.” 

She  obeyed  mechanically,  and  they 
walked  down  the  path  together. 

44 1 am  glad  I met  you,”  said  Brandon, 
breaking  the  silence  after  a moment.  44 1 
prefer  that  you  should  know  it  before 
any  one  else.  Miss  Valdez  is  to  be  my 
wife ; it  was  decided  this  afternoon.”  He 
paused  an  instant  or  two,  and  then  went 
on.  “For  any  pain  I may  have  caused 
you — although  I do  not  think  you  have 
felt  any — I now  ask  your  pardon.  We 
were  not  suited  to  each  other.  I do  not 
profess  to  be  good  enough  for  you,  and 
you  are  far  too  good  for  me.  Will  you 
take  my  hand  before  we  part,  to  show  me 
that  you  bear  me  no  ill-will,  Eleanor  ?” 

And  then  Eleanor  broke  down.  She 
stopped,  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  and 
wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break.  Bran- 
don was  utterly  surprised.  He  had  ex- 
pected scorn,  perhaps  anger;  but  this  was 
simple  grief.  He  looked  at  her  in  silence. 

But  a moment  can  not  undo  the  impres- 
sion of  months  : she  was  tired  ; she  was 
ill ; she  had  been  out  in  the  storm,  and 
her  nerves  were  excited.  It  could  not  be 
for  him  that  she  was  weeping  so.  His 
silence  acted  upon  her  like  a cold  repres- 
sion; she  dried  her  eyes,  lifted  her  wet 
skirt  again,  and  walked  on.  They  turn- 
ed a curve,  and  were  now  within  sight  of 
the  house. 

“You  are  very  tired,”  said  Brandon, 
excusingly.  44  The  hurricane  was  really 
alarming.  I do  not  wonder  that  you 
were  frightened.” 

But  she  did  not  accept  the  excuse. 

Just  before  they  reached  the  house  she 
held  out  her  hand,  and  her  eyes  looked 
straight  into  his.  “Good-by,”  she  said. 

He  took  her  hand,  and  for  a moment  they 
stood  thus  in  silence. 

44  Eleanor,”  he  said,  slowly,  44  what  does 
this  mean  ?” 

“ It  is  too  late,”  she  answered. 

And  he  did  not  contradict  her. 

The  next  moment  she  was  gone. 

The  new  engagement  was  not  made 
known.  Lola  had  earnestly  asked  to  have 
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it  kept  secret  for  the  present ; even  the 
Donna  was  not  told.  No  one  knew  it  save 
Eleanor,  and  Lola  did  not  know  that  she 
knew  it ; Brandon,  had  not  thought  it 
necessary  to  tell  her.  Fascinated  as  he 
was  with  the  beautiful  Spanish  girl,  she 
was  to  him  but  a child.  He  pleased  him- 
self with  thoughts  of  adorning  her,  of  in- 
structing her,  of  initiating  her  gradually 
into  knowledge  of  life,  until  by-and-by 
she  would  develop  into  womanhood,  as 
the  bud  opens  into  the  flower.  She  was 
not  a companion  for  him,  even  now.  But 
she  was  young  and  fair,  and  she  loved 
him  intensely ; this  last  was  the  charm. 

And  now  began  a singular  life  of  nine 
days.  It  is  probable  that  Black  Point 
had  never  seen  so  much  human  passion 
before — passion  of  rage  and  jealousy,  pas- 
sion of  suspicion  and  anger,  passion  of 
love,  self-sacrifice,  and  pain. 

On  the  first  night  Eleanor  saw  this:  a 
man  waiting  under  the  trees,  Lola  steal- 
ing forth  to  join  him,  the  two  figures  go- 
ing away  together,  and  not  returning  for 
an  hour.  The  man  was  shorter  than 
Brandon ; his  figure  and  gait  were  unlike 
those  of  any  one  in  the  house ; it  was 
therefore  a stranger.  Eleanor’s  window 
was  the  only  one  that  overlooked  that 
comer  of  the  garden.  Restless  and  un- 
able to  sleep,  she  had  risen,  and  was  sit- 
ting there  in  the  darkness  when  this  oc- 
curred. The  faint  light  of  a crescent 
moon  showed  her  the  scene  and  the  two 
figures. 

The  next  morning  Lola’s  eyes  were 
slightly  reddened;  she  seemed  nervous. 
Eleanor  noticed  this.  But  Brandon  no- 
ticed nothing,  or,  if  he  did,  he  attributed 
it  to  himself.  For  she  was  doubly  loving 
that  day,  and  it  was  very  sweet  to  the 
man  of  thirty-eight.  The  next  night 
there  was  another  meeting,  followed  by 
another  feverish  day.  The  third  night 
Lola  staid  out  two  hours,  and  came  back 
alone,  with  her  head  bowed  down  as 
though  she  was  crying.  The  next  day 
she  did  not  appear;  she  was  suffering 
from  a violent  headache,  the  Donna  said, 
and  she  related  to  every  body  how  the 
veins  stood  out  on  her  temples,  and  how 
strangely  white  she  was.  Brandon  came 
very  near  proclaiming  his  engagement 
that  day,  so  that  he  might  have  the  right 
to  go  in  and  comfort  his  poor  little  love, 
but  he  refrained.  That  night  there  was 
a thunder-storm;  no  one  could  stir  out- 
side. Yet  Eleanor  watched  till  dawn. 


The  next  day  she  looked  worn  and  pallid. 
But  Lola  came  down  to  breakfast,  attired 
in  the  Spanish  dress,  and  looking  abso- 
lutely brilliant:  her  eyes  shone  like  stars ; 
her  cheeks  were  flushed ; she  laughed  and 
talked  more  than  usual.  She  seemed  to 
avoid  Brandon  a little,  and  that  made 
him  more  determined  than  ever  to  have 
her  with  him.  But  she  would  not  drive 
on  the  barrens ; no,  she  would  not  walk 
on  the  beach.  It  was  not  until  he  sug- 
gested the  boat  that  she  yielded.  They 
went  out  sailing,  and  floated  up  and  down 
on  the  summer  sea  in  front  of  the  house 
almost  all  day.  The  fifth  night  the  sky 
was  clear  and  the  moonlight  brilliant; 
but  no  one  entered  the  garden.  Eleanor 
now  looked  as  though  she  was  on  the  eve 
of  a long  illness;  every  one  noticed  the 
change.  Her  brain  was  in  a tumult. 
What  should  she  do  ? What  ought  she 
to  do  ? Something,  or  nothing  ? Should 
she  act,  or  remain  passive  ? And  if  she 
acted,  would  it  be  really  for  Brandon’s 
sake,  or  for  her  own  f She  waited  through 
the  day,  undecided.  Lola  continued  gay, 
and  the  elder  woman  fancied  it  was  the 
gayety  of  desperation.  Yet  why  should 
the  girl  be  desperate  ? Whatever  she  did 
in  secret,  had  she  not  Brandon  firmly  se- 
cured? If  this  stranger  was  some  former 
lover,  she  would  never  sacrifice  for  him 
the  bright  luxurious  life  opening  before 
her;  she  would  play  with  him,  pacify 
him,  and  then  dismiss  him  to  marry  the 
other.  This  was  Eleanor’s  opinion. 

And  now  for  Lola’s.  During  the  pre- 
ceding winter  on  the  river  a new  kind  of 
a man  had  appeared  in  her  horizon,  like 
a new  star  in  the  sky,  namely,  a man 
who  did  not  compliment  her  or  praise 
her  beauty;  a man  who  did  not  wish  to 
teach  her  any  thing,  to  form  her  mind,  or 
mould  her  character;  a man  who  simply 
and  plainly  loved  her.  When  he  found 
that  he  loved  her,  he  came  and  told  her 
so,  and  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  She  was 
so  surprised  that  she  looked  at  him  dumb- 
ly ; it  was  unlike  any  tiling  that  had  ever 
happened  to  her  before  in  her  whole  life. 
She  had  been  steeped  in  the  atmosphere 
of  protestations  from  childhood.  Here 
was  a man  who  made  none,  but  simply 
said  he  loved  her,  and  asked  her  to  mar- 
ry him!  Ethan  Carew  was  a Northern- 
er, but  poor.  He  had  bought  land  on 
the  river,  laid  out  a small  farm,  and 
planted  an  orange  grove;  but  it  would 
be  years  before  he  was  any  thing  save 
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poor,  and  his  wife  would  have  to  be  a 
helpmate  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  to 
her  farmer  husband.  Strangely  enough, 
and  to  herself  most  strange  of  all,  Lola 
liked  him — before  she  knew  it,  loved  him. 
She  felt  the  first  real  attachment  of  her 
life  stealing  into  her  heart,  her  life,  where 
a certain  other  kind  of  love  had  been  like 
apples  of  Sodom  under  her  feet.  Then 
the  Spanish  aunt  had  discovered  the  af- 
fair, and  forbade  it  harshly.  This  did  not 
make  any  difference  in  their  love,  but  it 
did  make  a difference  in  Lola's  life.  The 
Spanish  aunt  had  a terrible  temper,  and 
the  girls  life  became  insupportable.  She 
fled,  and  took  refuge  at  Black  Point. 
Ethan  was  to  build  a small  house  on  his 
farm,  and  then,  in  the  spring,  he  was  to 
come  for  her,  and  the  Spanish  aunt  would 
find  herself  very  well  defied,  with  the 
sanction  of  Holy  Church  against  her. 

To  this  girl,  loving  Ethan  Carew,  yet 
adoring  luxury  and  splendor,  came  the 
temptation  of  Brandon  and  Brandon’s 
wealth.  At  first  she  did  not  believe  that 
he  was  in  earnest ; she  had  had  long  and 
bitter  experience  on  that  point.  She  let 
it  go  on,  occasionally  indulging  herself 
with  the  dream  of  what  it  would  be  to  be 
his  wife;  that  was  no  harm,  since  he 
would  never  ask  her.  At  last  she  could 
not  resist  trying  to  draw  an  avowal  of 
some  kind  from  the  quiet  lips  of  this  im- 
passive person,  who  was  with  her  con- 
stantly, yet  never  much  moved.  These 
attempts  Brandon  took  for  love.  Then 
when  the  moment  came,  and  he  did  ask 
her,  what  did  Lola  do  ? She  turned 
white,  hesitated,  and  finally,  trembling 
from  head  to  foot  as  she  thought  of  the 
other,  she  murmured  a “ Yes.” 

She  wrote  to  Ethan  immediately,  and 
asked  to  be  released  from  her  engagement. 
In  answer  he  came  over  to  Black  Point  in 
person.  He  was  the  man  whom  Eleanor 
had  seen. 

In  compliance  with  Lola’s  earnest  en- 
treaties, he  staid  at  a little  house  several 
miles  distant,  the  hut  of  a Florida  crack- 
er, and  walked  over  to  see  her  in  the  night. 
“I  do  this  for  you,”  he  said,  “although  I 
hate  all  underhand  contrivances.  I do 
not  know  what  to  make  of  you,  Lola;  but 
understand  one  thing — I shall  not  give 
you  up  until  you  plainly  tell  me  you  do 
not  love  me.” 

For  Lola  had  thrown  herself  into  his 
arms  with  tears,  declaring  she  would  die 
for  him,  she  loved  him  so  deeply. 


She  meant  to  marry  Brandon,  yet  she 
loved  Carew. 

But  Carew  was  not  a man  to  long  en- 
dure trifling,  no  matter  how  sweet  and 
caressing  it  might  be.  On  the  third  night 
he  told  her  that  she  was  deceiving  him  in 
some  way,  and  that  it  must  end.  Would 
she  marry  him  during  the  coming  week? 
If  she  would  not  promise,  he  would  leave 
her.  And  then,  in  spite  of  her  tears,  as 
she  did  not  promise,  he  did  put  her  away, 
and  walked  out  of  the  garden  without 
once  turning  back.  All  the  next  day  she 
had  suffered  from  the  burning  pain  which 
the  Donna  had  translated  into  headache. 
Thrown  with  Brandon  again,  she  had  lived 
through  the  days  in  a state  of  feverish  ex- 
citement, hardly  conscious  of  what  she 
was  saying  or  doing.  She  was  not  sure 
whether  Carew  had  gone  back  to  the  riv- 
er or  not,  and  so  would  not  drive  on  the 
barrens  or  walk  on  the  beach  lest  he 
should  see  her,  even  from  a distance. 
But  it  was  not  that  she  feared  any  out- 
break. Carew  had  told  her  plainly  that 
he  would  not  have  her  for  his  wife  un- 
less she  loved  him  enough  to  forsake  all 
else  for  him.  “I  am  not  jealous,  Lola,” 
he  said;  “I  know  you  love  me,  and  I 
know  you  do  not  love  this  gentleman, 
whoever  he  may  be,  whose  name,  and 
perhaps  fortune,  attract  you.  If  you 
marry  him,  loving  me,  I shall  feel  free 
at  once,  for  I shall  despise  you.”  He  was 
a cool,  determined  fellow,  if  he  was  poor. 

The  next  day  passed,  and  the  next 
night;  he  did  not  return.  Lola  was  now 
tortured  by  the  fear  that  he  had  gone. 
She  said  to  herself  that  if  she  was  sure  he 
had  left  her — left  her  finally  and  forever 
— it  would  be  easier  to  bear  it,  and  that 
therefore  it  was  best  that  she  should  go 
herself  and  see.  All  of  which  was  sim- 
ply one  of  love’s  devices  to  be  in  his  pres- 
ence once  more.  On  the  seventh  night, 
therefore,  this  girl  who  never  walked  un- 
less compelled  by  necessity,  this  girl  who 
was  so  timorous  that  a bird  stirring  in  the 
branches  frightened  her,  slipped  out  of  the 
house  when  every  thing  was  still,  and,  all 
alone,  went  through  the  chaparral  and 
across  the  barrens  to  the  hut  where  Carew 
had  been  hidden ; and  Eleanor  saw  her  go. 

Carew  was  still  there ; with  all  his  stern- 
ness he  had  not  then  left  her  forever.  She 
threw  herself  upon  his  breast,  sobbing 
passionately.  She  loved  him;  and  she 
could  not  separate  herself  from  him. 
Brandon  would  go  away  in  a few  days; 
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something  might  happen  (although  she 
knew  not  what)  of  which  she  could  make 
use  as  an  excuse  to  defer  their  marriage. 
She  still  meant  to  marry  Brandon,  but 
she  would  not  give  up  Carew.  If  the 
worst  came  to  the  worst,  she  would  not 
give  up  Carew.  And  this  was  Lola's 
opinion. 

That  night  when  she  returned,  Carew 
came  with  her,  and  Eleanor  saw  him. 

Another  day  and  night  passed,  and  the 
ninth  night  came.  Eleanor  had  gone 
through  every  stage  of  torment;  she  be- 
lieved that  Lola  was  holding  clandestine 
meetings  with  a former  lover,  but  that 
she  would  finally  give  him  up  for  Bran- 
don. She  believed  that  Brandon  was  infat- 
uated with  the  girl,  and  would  not  credit 
the  evidence  against  her  even  of  his  own 
eyes ; and  she  said  to  herself,  with  fever- 
ish bitterness,  that  it  was  a hard,  hard 
fate  that  made  her  the  only  witness  to  all 
that  was  happening.  Again  and  again  the 
doubt  came  to  her:  Brandon  is  a man  of 
the  world,  astute  and  experienced.  Wou  Id 
he  not,  after  all,  comprehend  every  thing 
if  he  should  only  seef  This  doubt  was 
the  temptation  that  haunted  her. 

The  ninth  night  came.  Lola,  grown 
bolder  by  impunity,  came  out  of  the  house 
before  midnight,  passing  under  Eleanor’s 
window,  as  usual,  on  her  way  to  the  arbor 
where  she  was  to  meet  Carew.  She  had 
come  to  regard  that  window  as  quite  safe. 
Had  she  not  passed  it  again  and  again 
without  detection  ? To  Lola’s  mind  El- 
eanor was  quite  old ; probably  she  was  in 
bed  and  asleep  at  an  early  hour  in  order 
to  preserve  her  eyes  and  complexion. 
But  on  this  night  the  young  girl  had 
barely  reached  the  first  tree  when  from 
the  front  of  the  house  came  another  fig- 
ure— Brandon  himself.  The  moonlight 
was  brilliant;  he  advanced  slowly,  as  if 
looking  for  somebody.  Eleanor,  who  had 
been  at  her  window  all  the  time  behind 
the  curtain,  saw  him,  half  started  forward, 
then  stopped.  He  came  nearer.  Hers 
was  the  only  window  on  that  side ; it  was 
open,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  hers.  He 
paused  and  looked  up,  but  she  did  not 
move.  Then  he  spoke.  “Eleanor,”  he 
said,  softly — “Eleanor.” 

She  parted  the  curtains  and  looked  out. 

“ Come  out  on  the  balcony  a moment, 
please.” 

She  obeyed;  she  was  trembling,  but  he 
could  not  see  that.  It  was  a low  balcony ; 
she  was  quite  near  him.  His  face  was 


turned  toward  her,  his  back  was  toward 
the  tree  behind  which  Lola  was  hiding. 
Broad  unbroken  moonlight  lay  all  around 
that  tree ; the  girl  could  not  escape ; and 
three  steps  more  in  that  direction  would 
bring  him  within  plain  sight  of  her 
crouching  form.  And  it  seemed  as  if 
even  this  was  not  enough ; for,  as  Eleanor 
stood  there,  she  saw  the  same  stranger 
come  out  from  the  rose  thicket,  cross  over 
the  grass,  and  join  Lola.  Ethan  Carew 
had  seen  it  all ; and,  in  any  danger,  he  in- 
tended to  be  with  the  woman  he  loved. 
He  almost  hoped,  indeed,  that  there  would 
be  a discovery,  to  end  the  whole  matter 
and  give  him  his  own. 

And  now  Brandon  had  but  to  take  the 
three  steps,  and  he  would  see  not  only 
Lola,  but  Carew,  the  two  standing  togeth- 
er in  the  narrow  shadow  of  the  tree. 

The  moonlight  shone  full  in  Eleanor’s 
pale  face.  4 4 Have  you  seen  Lola?”  asked 
Brandon.  “ I am  almost  sure  she  is  out 
here  somewhere.  Did  she  pass  this  way  ?” 

A long  period  seemed  to  go  by,  during 
which  all  the  most  eloquent  and  subtle 
devils  that  ever  attack  the  human  mind 
swarmed  around  the  poor  woman  who 
loved  him  so  deeply.  It  was  not  even 
necessary  that  she  should  speak  at  all, 
they  said;  hesitation  would  do  it;  even 
silence.  Only  three  steps ! 

But  with  a desperate  effort  over  herself, 
with  no  hope  of  any  thing  save  that  she 
would  not  do  this  thing,  she  answered, 
clearly:  “Yes;  Miss  Yaldez  came  out  to 
get  water  from  the  well,  but  she  went 
back  immediately — five  minutes  ago,  per- 
haps— and  is  now  in  her  own  room.  I 
heard  her  door  close.”  She  paused  an 
instant;  then  added:  44 Will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  bring  me  my  shawl  from  the 
front  piazza  ? I forgot  it  when  I came  in.” 
Brandon  went,  without  a word;  and,  as 
she  expected,  the  instant  he  disappeared, 
the  two  who  were  hiding  left  their  peril- 
ous post,  and  ran  across  like  shadows  to 
the  thicket.  When  he  came  back  they 
were  safely  out  of  sight,  and  all  was  quiet. 

He  held  up  the  shawl.  Her  face  was 
wan  and  white,  her  hands  quite  cold,  as 
she  took  it  from  him.  But  she  smiled 
bravely.  It  wras  her  last  effort — a su- 
preme smile  of  self -conquest  and  renun- 
ciation. 

And  then  Brandon  swung  himself  up 
to  the  balcony,  and  took  her  in  his  arms. 
44  Noble,  generous  woman  1”  he  said.  “I 
saw  them  both.  I know  all.  Kiss  me 
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once,  to  show  me  that  you  love  me,  and 
then  I will  kneel  at  your  feet  and  admire 
you,  my  only  love,  now  as  ever,  my  wife, 
my  Eleanor.” 

For  once  a lie  was  noble. 

Brandon  had  discovered  the  true  state 
of  affairs  several  days  before.  With  the 
first  knowledge  the  whole  veil  of  enchant- 
ment had  fallen  away  from  the  Spanish 
girl;  he  understood  what  she  was,  and 
she  sank  at  once  into  her  true  position. 
He  was  not  even  angry  with  her,  only 
with  himself.  Mrs.  Ethan  Carew’s  hand- 
somest wedding  present  bore  his  card. 

“It  is  a very  satisfactory  thing,  isn’t 
it?”  commented  the  winter  colony,  in  trav- 
elling attire,  bag  in  hand,  “that  this  old 
engagement  of  ours  is  renewed.  W e were 
accustomed  to  it,  and  so  were  the  pine- 
barrens  and  the  scallops;  in  fact,  it  be- 
longed to  the  Point.” 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  AGASSIZ. 

IN  the  commerce  of  nations  it  is  impor- 
tant that  there  should  be  an  inter- 
change of  minds  as  well  as  of  merchan- 
dise. In  the  annual  reports  of  our  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury  the  imports  and 
exports  are  correctly  given  in  the  current 
coin  or  currency  of  the  land,  and  the  bal- 
ance of  trade,  either  for  or  against  us,  is 
correctly  estimated ; but  in  stating  the  val- 
ue of  our  imports  there  is  an  unavoidable 
omission  of  our  annual  importations  of 
skilled  laborers,  of  inventors,  of  engineers, 
and  of  men  of  genius  generally  in  the  va- 
rious departments  of  art,  literature,  and 
science.  The  worth  of  such  men  can  not 
be  gleaned  from  the  records  of  the  Cus- 
tom-house ; yet  it  is  plain  that  they  must 
add  enormously  to  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try by  simply  diffusing  their  exceptional 
knowledge  or  exercising  their  exceptional 
talents.  Indeed,  there  can  be  no  import- 
ed wealth  which  exceeds  in  value  the  im- 
portation of  the  creators  of  wealth.  The 
body  which  contains  an  ingenious  and  in- 
ventive mind  may  not  be  equal  in  bulk  to 
a single  case  of  goods  which  comes  over 
in  the  same  ship  with  him  ; but  if  the 
mind  lodged  in  the  body  be  that  of  a 
Watt,  an  Arkwright,  or  a Bessemer,  it  is 
impossible  to  compute  the  number  of  the 
fleets  that  may  be  needed  to  export  the 
products  of  his  brain.  Even  in  the  matter 
of  pure  science,  it  is  difficult  to  compute 
the  value  in  dollars  and  cents  of  an  im- 
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ported  man  of  science  of  the  first  class. 
He  may  seem  to  scorn  all  applications  of 
his  discoveries  to  useful  ends;  but  it  is 
certain  that  a crowd  of  bright  practical 
minds  will  follow  in  the  path  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  convert  all  his  additions  to 
the  knowledge  of  nature  into  additional 
means  for  the  conquest  of  nature. 

At  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  vessel  which  brought  Louis  Agassiz  to 
our  shores  brought  a scientific  intelligence 
and  scientific  force  which  outvalued  not 
only  all  the  rest  of  the  cargo,  but  of  a 
thousand  ordinary  cargoes.  In  getting 
thorough  possession  of  him,  in  making 
him  an  American  citizen,  and  in  resolute- 
ly refusing,  with  his  hearty  concurrence, 
to  deliver  him  up  to  the  country  which 
afterward  claimed  his  services,  the  United 
States  must  be  considered  to  have  made  a 
good  bargain.  He  was  too  poor  when  he 
arrived  here  to  pay  any  “duties”  into  the 
Treasury ; but  the  impulse  he  gave  to  sci- 
ence in  this  country  enriched  us  in  a de- 
gree that  can  not  be  measured  by  any 
money  standard.  Indeed,  the  American 
opponents  of  his  scientific  theories  were 
and  are  among  the  foremost  to  acknowl- 
edge the  marvellous  effects  of  his  scien- 
tific inspiration;  for  he  popularized  pure 
science,  and  lifted  high  in  public  esteem 
the  whole  body  of  investigators  who  were 
loyally  engaged  in  its  service.  From  him 
came  the  most  notable  of  all  the  maxims 
which  illustrate  the  disinterestedness  of 
the  true  devotee  of  science.  At  the  time 
he  was  absorbed  in  some  minute  investi- 
gations in  a difficult  department  of  zoolo- 
gy, he  received  a letter  from  the  president 
of  a lyceum  at  the  West,  offering  him  a 
large  sum  for  a course  of  popular  lectures 
on  natural  history.  His  answer  was : “I 
CAN  NOT  AFFORD  TO  WASTE  MY  TIME  IN 
making  money.”  The  words  deserve  to 
be  printed  in  capitals ; but  Agassiz  was  in- 
nocently surprised  that  a sentiment  very 
natural  to  him  should  have  excited  so 
much  comment.  He  knew  that  scores  of 
his  brother  scientists,  American  and  Eu- 
ropean, would  fyave  used  the  words  “af- 
ford” and  “waste”  in  the  same  sense  had 
they  been  similarly  interrupted  in  an  in- 
vestigation which  promised  to  yield  them 
a new  fact  or  principle.  Still,  the  an- 
nouncement from  such  an  authority  that 
there  was  a body  of  men  in  the  United 
States  who  could  not  afford  to  waste  time 
in  making  money  had  an  immense  effect. 
It  convinced  thousands  of  intelligent  and 
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opulent  men  of  business,  who  had  never 
before  thought  a moment  of  time  devoted 
to  the  making  of  money  could  be  wasted, 
that  science  meant  something ; and  it  made 
them  liberal  of  their  money  when  it  was 
asked  for  scientific  purposes.  It  did  even 
more  than  this — it  made  them  honor  the 
men  who  were  placed  above  the  motives 
by  which  they  themselves  were  ordinarily 
influenced. 

My  first  impression  of  the  genius  of 
Agassiz  was  gained  when  he  was  in  the 
full  vigor  of  his  mental  and  physical  pow- 
ers. Some  thirty-five  years  ago,  at  a 
meeting  of  a literary  and  scientific  club 
of  which  I happened  to  be  a member,  a 
discussion  sprang  up  concerning  Dr. 
Hitchcock’s  book  on  “bird  tracks,”  and 
plates  were  exhibited  representing  his  ge- 
ological discoveries.  After  much  time 
had  been  consumed  in  describing  the  bird 
tracks  as  isolated  phenomena,  and  in  lav- 
ishing compliments  on  Dr.  Hitchcock,  a 
man  suddenly  rose  who  in  five  minutes 
dominated  the  whole  assembly.  He  was, 
he  said,  much  interested  in  the  specimens 
before  them,  and  he  would  add  that  he 
thought  highly  of  Dr.  Hitchcock’s  book 
as  far  as  it  accurately  described  the  curi- 
ous and  interesting  facts  he  had  unearth- 
ed ; but,  he  added,  the  defect  in  Dr.  Hitch- 
cock’s volume  is  this,  that  “it  is  dees- 
creep -teeve}  and  not  com-par-a-feere.”  It 
was  evident  throughout  that  the  native 
language  of  the  critic  was  French,  and 
that  he  found  some  difficulty  in  forcing 
his  thoughts  into  English  words;  but  I 
never  can  forget  the  intense  emphasis  he 
put  on  the  words  “descriptive”  and  “com- 
parative,” and  by  this  emphasis  flashing 
into  the  minds  of  the  whole  company  the 
difference  between  an  enumeration  of 
strange,  unexplained  facts  and  the  same 
facts  as  interpreted  and  put  into  relation 
with  other  facts  more  generally  known. 
The  moment  he  contrasted  “dees-creep- 
teeve”  with  “ com-par-a-teeve”  one  felt 
the  vast  gulf  that  yawned  between  mere 
scientific  observation  and  scientific  intel- 
ligence, between  eyesight  and  insight,  be- 
tween minds  that  doggedly  perceive  and 
describe  and  minds  that  instinctively  com- 
pare and  combine.  The  speaker  vehe- 
mently expressed  his  astonishment  that  a 
scientist  could  observe  such  phenomena 
yet  feel  no  impulse  to  bring  them  into  re- 
lation to  other  facts  and  laws  scientifically 
established.  The  critic  was,  of  course, 
Agassiz,  then  in  the  full  possession  of  all 


his  exceptional  powers  of  body  and  mind. 
You  could  not  look  at  him  without  feeling 
that  you  were  in  the  presence  of  a mag- 
nificent specimen  of  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  manhood ; that  in  him  was  realized 
Sainte-Beuve’s  ideal  of  a scientist— “the 
soul  of  a sage  in  the  body  of  an  athlete.” 

At  that  time  he  was  one  of  the  comeliest 
of  men.  His  full  and  ruddy  face,  glowing 
with  health  and  animation,  was  crowned 
by  a brow  which  seemed  to  be  the  fit  home 
for  such  a comprehensive  intelligence; 
and  the  slight  difficulty  he  overcame  in 
enunciating  English  words  only  lent  to 
them  increased  significance.  He  gave  the 
impression  that  every  word  he  uttered 
embodied  a fact  or  a principle.  After- 
ward he  so  adapted  his  organs  of  speech 
to  the  English  language  that  he  ended  in 
speaking  and  writing  it  as  though  it  were 
his  mother-tongue.  If  there  was  any  ex- 
ception to  be  made,  it  was  in  one  of  his 
favorite  terms,  “development.”  He  nev- 
er completely  overcame  his  tendency  to 
pronounce  it  devil-ope-ment. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  to  meet  him 
often  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of 
his  life ; but  my  first  impression,  the  im- 
pression of  the  comprehensiveness  of  his 
mind,  was  more  and  more  confirmed  as  I 
came  to  know  him  more  intimately.  All 
the  facts  and  principles  of  his  special  sci- 
ence were  systematized  in  his  vast  and 
joyous  memory,  so  that  he  was  ever  ready 
to  reply  to  any  unexpected  question  con- 
cerning the  most  obscure  nooks  and  cor- 
ners of  natural  history ; but  in  reply- 
ing he  ever  indicated  that  his  immense 
grasp  of  the  details  of  his  science  was  free 
from  any  disposition  to  exaggerate  any 
detail  out  of  its  connections.  No  isolated 
fact  could  exist  in  his  mind.  The  mo- 
ment it  was  apprehended  it  fell  easily  into 
relationship  to  the  throng  of  other  facts 
quietly  stored  in  his  broad  intelligence, 
and  became  one  of  a group  which  illus- 
trated a principle.  His  knowledge  of  par- 
ticular’s was  extensive,  minute,  and  accu- 
rate. Every  separate  fact  was  vividly 
present  to  the  eye  of  his  imagination,  and 
yet  all  his  knowledge  was  generalized 
knowledge.  In  thinking,  therefore,  on 
his  accumulated,  his  multitudinous  mate- 
rials, it  may  be  said  that  details  were  nev- 
er in  his  way  or  out  of  his  way:  those 
that  he  needed  crowded  at  once  upon  his 
mind ; those  he  did  not  need  kept  at  a re- 
spectful distance.  I often  watched  the 
operations  of  his  intellect  when  he  was 
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unexpectedly  drawn  into  a discussion,  but 
I never  could  detect  any  sign  of  that 
confusion  of  mind  which  results  from  a 
disturbance  of  the  proper  relations  of 
memory  to  understanding.  The  facts  he 
needed,  as  I have  said,  came  at  once  to  do 
his  bidding;  and  the  thousands  of  irrela- 
tive facts  which  were  also  at  his  command 
never  obtruded  on  his  attention  to  ob- 
struct the  rapid  course  of  his  lucid  argu- 
ment. It  would  seem  as  if  there  never 
was  among  naturalists  an  intellect  more 
thoroughly  disciplined  than  his,  or  which 
was  less  hampered  by  the  abundance  of 
the  material  on  which  it  worked. 

But  the  marvel  of  Agassiz,  and  a never- 
ceasing  source  of  wonder  and  delight 
to  his  friends  and  companions,  was  the 
union  in  his  individuality  of  this  solidi- 
ty, breadth,  and  depth  of  mind  with  a joy- 
ousness of  spirit,  an  immense  overwhelm- 
ing  geniality  of  disposition,  which  flood- 
ed every  company  he  entered  with  the 
wealth  of  his  own  opulent  nature.  Placed 
at  the  head  of  a table,  with  a shoulder  of 
mutton  before  him,  he  so  carved  the  meat 
that  every  guest  was  flattered  into  the  be- 
lief that  the  host  had  given  him  the  best 
piece.  His  social  power  exceeded  that  of 
the  most  brilliant  conversationists  and  of 
the  most  delicate  epicures ; for  he  was  not 
only  fertile  in  thoughts,  but  wise  in  wines 
and  infallible  in  matters  of  fish  and  game. 
It  was  impossible  to  place  him  in  any  com- 
pany where  he  was  out  of  place.  The  hu- 
man nature  in  him  fell  into  instinctive 
relations  with  every  kind  and  variety  of 
human  nature  outside  of  him.  His  wide 
experience  of  life  had  brought  him  into 
fatniliar  contact  with  emperors,  kings, 
and  nobles,  with  scientists  and  men  of 
letters,  with  mechanics,  farmers,  and  day- 
laborers — in  short,  with  men  divided  by 
race,  rank,  wealth,  and  every  other  dis- 
tinction from  other  men  ; and  by  the  fe- 
licity of  his  cosmopolitan  nature  he  placed 
himself  on  an  easy  equality  with  them  all, 
never  cringing  to  those  conventionally 
above  him,  never  “condescending”  to 
those  intellectually  below  him,  but  cor- 
dially welcoming  every  body  he  met  on 
the  common  ground  of  human  brother- 
hood. Himself  a strong  man,  his  test  of 
manhood  was  entirely  independent  of  con- 
ventional rules.  When  he  discovered  a 
real  man , it  was  indifferent  to  him  wheth- 
er he  occupied  a palace  or  a hovel ; and 
certainly  no  man  of  science  ever  equalled 
him  in  captivating  the  representatives  of 


all  grades  of  rank  and  intelligence  by 
sheer  force  of  humane  sympathy.  The 
French,  or  Austrian,  or  Brazilian  emper- 
or, the  peasant  of  the  Alps,  the  “rough” 
of  our  Western  plains,  agreed  at  least  in 
one  opinion — that  Agassiz  was  a grand 
specimen  of  manhood.  His  scientific 
contemporaries,  though  brought  into  oc- 
casional antagonism  with  his  opinions, 
admitted  that  he  possessed  the  one  ex- 
ceptional charm  which  they  lacked  ; for 
this  wonderful  creature  could,  by  his  so- 
cial qualities,  make  pure  science  popular 
among  a large  class  of  voters  who  had 
hardly  risen  to  an  appreciation  of  the  im- 
mense advantages  which  had  followed  the 
many  practical  applications  of  pure  sci- 
ence to  their  own  welfare  and  advance- 
ment. Indeed,  the  impulse  that  Agassiz 
gave  to  the  cause  of  science  in  the  United 
States  is  universally  admitted  to  have 
been  as  remarkable  as  it  was  beneficent. 

A distinguished  American  scientist,  who 
was  entirely  uninfluenced  by  the  geolog- 
ical and  zoological  theories  of  Agassiz, 
once  confided  to  me  his  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  the  great  naturalist’s  work 
as  a scientific  force.  “I  look  upon  him,” 
he  said,  “as  a prophet,  as  an  apostle  of 
science ; he  has  made  every  honest  inves- 
tigator his  debtor;  he  has  not  only  ele- 
vated in  public  esteem  the  intellectual 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  but  he  has  in- 
duced the  moneyed  class  and  the  politi- 
cal class  to  give  science  the  means  of  car- 
rying out  its  purposes.  Since  Agassiz 
came  into  the  country  you  can  not  but 
have  noticed  that  private  capitalists,  State 
Legislatures,  and  the  Congress  of  the  coun- 
try have  been  liberal  of  aid  to  every  good 
scientific  enterprise.  We  owe  a great  part 
of  this  liberality  to  Agassiz.  He  it  was 
who  magnetized  the  people  with  his  own 
scientific  enthusiasm.  He  made  science 
popular,  because  in  him  science  was  indi- 
vidualized in  the  most  fascinating  and  per- 
suasive of  human  beings.  All  the  rest  of 
us  are  more  or  less  so  dominated  by  our 
special  lines  of  investigation,  or  so  infirm 
in  physical  health,  or  so  unsympathetic 
with  ignorant  people,  or  so  supercilious, 
or  so  controlled  by  some  innate  ‘ cussed- 
ness’ of  disposition,  that  we  can  not  readi- 
ly adapt  ourselves  to  the  ways  of  men  of 
the  world ; but  Agassiz,  with  his  enormous 
physical  health  and  vitality,  and  his  capa- 
city to  meet  all  kinds  of  men  on  their  own 
level,  drew  into  our  net  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple, powerful  through  their  wealth  or 
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their  political  influence,  who  would  nev- 
er have  taken  any  interest  in  science  if 
they  had  not  first  been  interested  in  Agas- 
siz. And  these  men  were  the  men  who 
gave  us  the  money  we  needed  for  the  ex- 
tension of  scientific  knowledge  and  the 
promotion  of  scientific  discovery.  Agas- 
siz is  a great  scientific  intelligence  ; but 
he  is  even  greater  considered  as  an  im- 
mense scientific  force.” 

The  extraordinary  influence  which  Ag- 
assiz exerted  over  assemblages  of  men  who 
had  small  perception  of  the  scope  of  his 
thinking  was  due  to  a general  impression 
of  his  disinterestedness,  as  well  as  to  his 
magnetic  personality.  On  one  occasion, 
when  his  museum  was  in  need  of  money 
for  a purely  scientific  purpose,  he  invited 
the  members  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  to  visit  it,  with  the  design 
of  inducing  them  to  vote  the  sum  he  re- 
quired. After  a short  persuasive  address, 
delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  museum,  he 
led  them  over  the  building,  pointing  out 
the  great  things  that  had  been  achieved, 
and  the  still  greater  things  that  were  to 
follow  if  his  plan  was  carried  out.  In 
ascending  the  stairs  I happened  to  over- 
hear two  intelligent  legislators,  evidently 
farmers,  who  were  considering  the  propri- 
ety of  giving  the  proposed  legislative  aid. 

4 4 1 don’t  know  much,  ” said  one, 4 4 about  the 
value  of  this  museum  as  a means  of  edu- 
cation, but  of  one  thing  I am  certain — that 
if  we  give  Agassiz  the  money  he  wants,  he 
will  not  make  a dollar  by  it.  That's  in 
his  favor.”  The  appropriation  was  made 
a day  or  two  after,  though  it  was  general- 
ly considered  that  no  other  man  could 
have  wrung  the  sum  from  the  reluctant 
hands  of  that  economical  Legislature. 

It.  is  hardly  necessary  now  to  affirm 
that  Agassiz  did  not  win  this  distinction 
of  being  the  greatest  scientific  force  of  the 
country  by  any  of  the  various  arts  of  in- 
sincerity and  indirection.  Of  no  man 
could  it  be  said  with  more  truth  that  his 
behavior  was  always  the  expression  of  his 
nature.  The  naturalness  of  his  “good 
manners”  constituted  their  charm.  He 
was  what  Dryden  calls  one  of  “God  Al- 
mighty’s gentlemen;”  a gentleman  in- 
born and  inbred;  a gentleman  who  had 
no  need  of  being  trained  artificially  in  the 
rules  of  politeness,  because  in  him  the 
gentleman  was  but  one  expression  of  the 
large  individuality  of  the  man.  So  little 
was  there  of  varnish  in  his  manners,  so 
little  of  the  restraint  on  sensibility  which 


we  are  accustomed  to  consider  as  the  per- 
fection of  good-breeding,  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  indulge  in  occasional  outbreaks 
of  intellectual  and  moral  wrath  which 
coxcombs  might  consider  decidedly  im- 
proper and  ungenteel.  Indeed,  when  any 
thing  which  he  deemed  of  vital  moment 
was  up  for  discussion,  his  speech  was  as 
spontaneous  as  that  of  a generous,  warm- 
hearted, ingenuous,  impetuous  boy;  and 
yet  the  finest  gentlemen  of  his  time  ad- 
mitted that  he  generally  excelled  them  all 
in  his  instinctive  conformity  to  that  high- 
er law  of  good-breeding  which  regulates 
the  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind.  He 
was  the  recognized  head,  the  chairman, 
of  a peculiar  Boston  club,  admission  to 
which  depended  rather  on  antipathy  than 
sympathy  as  regards  the  character  and 
pursuits  of  its  members.  It  was  ingeni- 
ously supposed  that  persons  who  looked 
on  all  questions  of  science,  theology,  and 
literature  from  different  points  of  view 
would  be  the  very  persons  who  would 
most  enjoy  each  other’s  company  once  a 
month  at  a dinner  table.  Intellectual  an- 
archy was  proclaimed  as  the  fundamental 
principle  of  this  new  organization,  or  rath- 
er disorganization ; no  man  could  be  voted 
in  who  had  not  shown  by  his  works  his 
disagreement  with  those  who  were  to  be 
associated  with  him;  and  the  result  was, 
of  course,  the  most  tolerant  and  delight- 
ful of  social  meetings.  Societies  based 
on  mutual  admiration  had  been  tried,  and 
they  had  failed ; here  was  a society  based 
on  mutual  repulsion,  and  it  was  a success 
from  the  start.  The  two  extremes  were 
Agassiz  the  naturalist  and  Emerson  the 
transcendentalist,  and  they  were  the  first 
to  become  intimate  friends.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  admiration  of  Agassiz 
for  Emerson’s  intellectual  and  personal 
character.  The  other  members  agreed  to 
disagree  after  a similar  charming  fashion, 
and  the  contact  and  collision  of  so  many 
discordant  minds  produced  a constant  suc- 
cession of  electric  sparks  both  of  thought 
and  wit.  Probably  not  even  th6  club  of 
which  Johnson,  Burke,  Reynolds,  Garrick, 
and  Goldsmith  were  members  brought  so 
many  forcible  individuals  into  such  good- 
natured  opposition,  or  afforded  a fairer 
field  for  the  display  of  varied  talents  and 
accomplishments.  When  they  were  all 
seated  at  one  board,  and  the  frolic  hostili- 
ties of  opinion  broke  out  in  the  free  play 
of  wit  and  argument,  of  pointed  assertion 
and  prompt  retort,  the  effect  was  singu- 
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larly  exhilarating.  Indeed,  there  is  no 
justification  for  a long  dinner  where  the 
attraction  is  simply  in  the  succession  of 
choice  dishes  and  the  variety  of  rare  wines. 
In  ail  really  good  dinners  the  brain  and 
heart  are  more  active  than  the  palate  and 
the  stomach.  But  during  the  long  period 
that  Agassiz  presided  over  the  association 
it  may  be  said  that  though  he  did  not  con- 
tribute the  most  sparkling  sayings,  he  was 
still  the  informing  and  inspiring  life  of 
the  club.  He  radiated  his  vital  courtesy 
and  cheer  through  the  whole  assembly  of 
notables,  fused  them  into  a compact  body 
of  friends,  and  was  most  warmly  acknowl- 
edged as  their  natural  head  by  those  mem- 
bers who  were  specially  distinguished  for 
their  conversational  brilliancy  and  charm. 
Agassiz  himself  prized  the  club  above  all 
others,  because  it  brought  him  once  a 
month  into  intimate  relations  with  per- 
sons who  were  not  particularly  interested 
in  the  subjects  which  absorbed  his  own 
intellect  and  tastes.  He  delighted  in  hear- 
ing and  in  replying  to  objections  to  his 
scientific  convictions  made  by  persons 
who  approached  the  deep  questions  which 
the  advance  of  geology  and  zoology  had 
raised,  from  points  of  view  opposite  to  his 
own.  It  is  said  that  he  was  somewhat 
irritable  and  impatient  in  discussing  his 
theories  with  naturalists  and  physicists; 
but  he  certainly  exhibited  neither  irrita- 
bility nor  impatience  in  discussing  the 
same  theories  with  theologians,  metaphy- 
sicians, and  men  of  letters,  and  he  was  al- 
ways delighted  to  meet  on  neutral  ground 
opponents  who  did  not  pretend  to  have  the 
knowledge  which  would  qualify  them  to 
contest  his  conclusions  as  far  as  they  were 
derived  from  the  special  facts  of  his  own 
science.  He  has  been  charged  with  arro- 
gance and  self-assertion,  but  he  never 
showed  a trace  of  these  qualities  in  his  fa- 
miliar intercourse  with  the  members  of 
this  club.  His  associates  in  that  society 
remember  him  not  only  with  respect  but 
with  love.  Ask  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Lowell,  Peirce,  Emerson,  Cabot,  Hoar, 
Dana,  Hedge,  Norton — and,  could  we 
question  the  dead,  ask  Sumner,  Andrew, 
Motley,  Hawthorne — what  they  think  of 
Agassiz,  and  the  response  would  surely 
be  one  of  affection  for  the  wonderful  crea- 
ture, who  combined  such  endless  fertility 
of  generalized  knowledge  with  such  un- 
bounded geniality  of  nature.  It  would 
almost  seem  that  there  never  existed  a dis- 
tinguished man  who  called  forth  so  much 


love  from  a wide  variety  of  distinguished 
men,  whose  love  carried  with  it  so  much 
implied  respect.  Indeed,  every  body  who 
was  honored  by  the  friendship  of  Agassiz 
feels  honored  in  the  memory  of  it. 

The  “recollections”  which  any  of  his 
acquaintances  can  record  of  such  a noble 
specimen  of  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  manhood  must  be  more  or  less  dis- 
appointing; for  the  general  impression 
left  on  the  minds  of  all  who  knew  him 
can  hardly  be  expressed  in  details  of  his 
life  and  conversation.  “ That  dear  Agas- 
siz” was  the  judgment  passed  upon  him 
by  a French  custodian  of  scientific  col- 
lections who  had  frequent  opportunities 
to  know  how  insatiable  was  the  greed  for 
knowledge  which  characterized  this  great- 
est of  modem  naturalists;  and  “that dear 
Agassiz”  expresses  the  feeling  which  is 
still  uppermost  in  the  hearts  of  all  Amer- 
ican friends  who  survive  him. 

And,  first,  no  justice  can  be  done  to  Ag- 
assiz which  does  not  recognize  the  deep 
religiousness  of  his  nature.  In  his  youth 
and  early  manhood  he  was  a pronounced 
materialist.  It  is  said  of  the  ordinary 
New  England  divinity  student  that  at  a 
certain  date  he  “experiences”  religion. 
At  a corresponding  period  in  his  purely 
scientific  career  Agassiz  may  be  said  to 
have  * ‘ experienced”  irreligion.  The  same 
ardor  of  nature  which  made  him  a reso- 
lute scientist  made  him,  at  least  on  the 
negative  side,  a resolute  atheist.  And  he 
was  perfectly  honest  in  his  disbelief.  It 
is  difficult  to  fix  the  date  when  he  became 
a theist.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
that  he  passed  into  all  the  mental  and 
moral  moods  which  lead  many  modem 
scientists  to  ignore  or  deny  the  existence 
of  God,  and  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  gener- 
al conception  of  “Law,”  without  seeing  or 
feeling  any  need  of  a Lawgiver.  I have 
said  that  he  passed  into  these  moods, 
thoroughly  “experienced”  them,  and  felt 
as  well  as  understood  all  the  logic  and  all 
the  facts  on  which  such  “positivism”  is 
founded.  But  he  gradually  passed  out  of 
this  state  as  he  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
as  an  investigator,  to  the  inmost  meaning 
of  nature.  He  ended,  much  to  the  con- 
tempt and  disgust  of  many  of  his  most 
distinguished  scientific  contemporaries,  in 
a belief  in  God  more  intense  than  that 
professed  by  the  majority  of  theologians. 
His  experience  of  religion  was  even  more 
marked  than  his  previous  experience  of  ir- 
religion, and  it  carried  with  it  all  the  force 
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of  his  nature.  Having  gone  through  all 
the  dreary  and  dogmatic  skepticism  in 
which  most  men  of  science  were  content- 
ed to  remain,  he  amazed  his  own  class  of 
scientists,  in  his  “Essay  on  Classifica- 
tion,” by  urging  them  to  abandon  their 
neutral  or  hostile  attitude  toward  natural 
theology,  and  to  look  on  the  various  di- 
visions and  classes  of  nature  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  thoughts  previously  existing 
in  a divine  creative  mind.  The  scorn 
with  which  this  essay  was  received  in 
some  quarters  was  unspeakable.  Its  au- 
thor lost  caste  among  many  of  the  fore- 
most naturalists  of  France,  Germany,  and 
England.  He  was,  indeed,  accused  of 
shamming  religion  in  order  to  induce  the 
Puritans  of  America  to  give  him  money 
to  carry  out  his  scientific  schemes.  It 
was  held  to  be  disgraceful  that  a great 
naturalist  who  had  done  so  much  to  ex- 
tend the  limits  of  the  “ Knowable”  should 
forfeit  his  intellectual  rank  by  ignomini- 
ously  giving  in  to  the  claims  of  the  priests, 
and  asserting  that  the  4 4 Unknowable”  was 
a personal  and  infinite  God,  “known” 
more  or  less  to  the  student  who  explores 
scientifically  the  facts  of  nature  with  a 
mind  untrammelled  by  either  atheistic  or 
theistic  prejudices  and  preconceptions. 

The  European  scientists  were  strangely 
at  fault  in  considering  the  theism  of  Agas- 
siz as  at  all  influenced  by  the  class  that 
they  contemptuously  designated  as  “the 
priests.”  His  education  as  a scientist  was 
entirely  independent  of  all  the  influences 
which  surround  the  childhood,  youth, 
and  early  manhood  of  most  English  and 
American  men  of  science.  He  never  felt 
the  passions  or  appreciated  the  theories 
of  any  of  the  theological  systems  from 
the  dictation  of  which  they  may  pride 
themselves  on  being  emancipated.  He 
always  seemed  to  me  strangely  ignorant 
of  the  doctrines  which  divided  the  various 
sects  and  churches  of  Christendom,  or  at 
least  strangely  indifferent  to  them.  If  he 
was  of  any  sect,  my  impression  is  that  he 
inclined  to  the  sect  of  Unitarians  ; but 
I would  not  assert  even  that.  In  read- 
ing his  4 4 Essay  on  Classification”  I was 
reminded  of  the  ideas  of  law  presented  in 
the  first  book  of  Hooker’s  Ecclesiastical 
Polity , and  I sent  the  volume  to  him.  He 
much  admired  the  first  book,  but  took 
small  interest  in  what  followed ; and  of 
Hooker’s  position  as  the  greatest  thinker 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  as  one  of 
the  leading  minds  in  the  Elizabethan  pe- 
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riod  of  English  literature,  he  knew  little 
or  nothing.  He  was,  in  fact,  a natural- 
ist pure  and  simple,  and  he  rose  into  su- 
pernaturalism in  the  most  natural  way. 

Indeed,  far  from  compromising  the 
cause  of  science  in  order  to  win  the  good- 
will of  theologians,  he  gave  the  theolo- 
gians a great  shock  by  early  advancing 
the  theory  that  mankind  had  no  common 
ancestor,  but  that  its  various  races  were 
derived  from  separate  originals.  He  did 
not  much  care  about  names;  he  had  no 
objection  to  the  name  Adam  or  the  name 
Eve,  but  he  believed  in  numerous  Adams 
and  numerous  Eves.  A storm  of  theo- 
logical opposition  was  raised  against  him 
in  New  England  on  account  of  this  heresy ; 
and  I remember  asking  him,  before  the 
clatter  had  subsided,  how  he  contrived  to 
preserve  his  scientific  independence  while 
living  in  a community  which  was  gener- 
ally hostile  to  all  opinions  which  clash- 
ed violently  with  its  theological,  philan- 
thropic, and  political  beliefs  and  passions. 
“Why,”  he  answered,  “the  reason  is 
plain:  I never  was  a quarter  of  a dollar 
ahead  in  the  world,  and  I never  expect  to 
be.  When  a man  of  science  wants  money 
for  himself,  he  may  be  compelled  to  sub- 
ordinate science  to  popular  opinion ; when 
he  wants  money  simply  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science,  he  gets  it  somehow,  be- 
cause it  is  known  that  not  a cent  sticks  in 
his  own  pocket.”  And  he  added,  in  ref- 
erence to  his  own  theory:  “You  know 
that  my  belief  in  the  essential  unity  of 
the  races  of  mankind  is  not  based  on  their 
physical  descent  from  a common  ancestor, 
but  on  the  higher  ideal  ground  of  a plan 
existing  in  the  Divine  Mind,  discrimina- 
ting man  from  every  other  class  of  ani- 
mals, yet  carried  out  according  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  both  men  and  animals  on  this 
planet.  Before  this  scientific  discussion 
is  carried  far,  many  of  my  theological  op- 
ponents will  find  that  the  Divine  plan  in 
the  creation  of  man  is  of  much  more  im- 
portance than  any  question  of  his  physical 
descent,  or  the  agreement  or  disagreement 
of  my  theory  with  their  interpretations  of 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis.  I approach 
the  whole  question  from  a stand-point  en- 
tirely different  from  theirs,  as  I do  every 
other  question  where  science  comes  into 
collision  with  popular  belief.  And,  mind 
you,  my  method  of  arriving  at  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  Existence  is  a purely 
scientific  method ; and  you  will  find,  per- 
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haps  before  you  die,  that  this  ostentatious 
denial  or  ignoring  of  God,  common  among 
naturalists  whom  I warmly  esteem,  and 
whose  additions  to  natural  history  I am 
the  most  ready  to  acknowledge,  will  end 
in  making  the  science  itself  sterile.  The 
positive  system,  under  its  many  names 
and  modifications,  will  fail  at  last  in  gen- 
erating the  enthusiasm  for  new  discov- 
eries. When  the  present  generation  of 
observers  has  passed  away,  the  new  gen- 
eration will  be  more  zealous  in  establish- 
ing their  dogmas  of  atheism  than  any  of 
their  theological  opponents  will  be  in  de- 
fending their  superstitious  dogmas  found- 
ed on  the  beliefs  of  past  ages.  Their  dis- 
belief might  be  of  small  account  if  it  were 
not  certain  to  interfere  with  their  original 
researches.  But  I fear  science  will  suffer 
in  the  hands  of  its  seeming  devotees.  They 
will  become  controversialists  instead  of 
being  investigators.  Now  the  progress 
of  science  depends  on  the  ever-recurring 
numbers  of  noble  young  men  who  will 
be  attracted  to  science  by  the  hope  of  ad- 
vancing it  by  new  discoveries,  and  the 
unselfishness  with  which  they  enter  on 
this  course  must  be  as  complete  as  that 
which  we  know  has  animated  Christian 
missionaries.  If  on  the  threshold  of  their 
career  they  are  supplied  with  sufficient 
scientific  facts  and  theories  to  induce  them 
to  engage  in  a free  fight  with  the  persons 
around  them  who  are  not  scientifically  en- 
lightened, they  will  spend  in  the  popular- 
izing of  current  scientific  hypotheses  the 
energies  which  should  be  sacredly  devoted 
to  the  increase  of  scientific  facts.  And 
then  I will  frankly  tell  you  that  my  ex- 
perience in  prolonged  scientific  investiga- 
tions convinces  me  that  a belief  in  God — 
a God  who  is  behind  and  within  the  chaos 
of  ungeneralized  facts  beyond  the  present 
vanishing-points  of  human  knowledge — 
adds  a wonderful  stimulus  to  the  man 
who  attempts  to  penetrate  into  the  region 
of  the  unknown.  For  myself  I may  say 
that  I now  never  make  the  preparations 
for  penetrating  into  some  small  province 
erf  nature  hitherto  undiscovered  without 
breathing  a prayer  to  the  Being  who  hides 
His  secrets  from  me  only  to  allure  me  gra- 
ciously on  to  the  unfolding  of  them.  I 
sometimes  hear  preachers  speak  of  the 
sad  condition  of  men  who  live  without 
God  in  the  world,  but  a scientist  who 
lives  without  God  in  the  world  seems  to 
me  worse  off  than  ordinary  men.” 

Of  course  I do  not  pretend  to  give  the 


exact  words  of  Agassiz  in  this  report.  I 
am  only  sure  as  to  the  playful  remark 
about  his  never  having  a quarter  of  a 
dollar  ahead  in  the  world,  and  of  the  sol- 
emn and  somewhat  reserved  way  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  involuntary  prayer  which 
ever  accompanied  his  investigations  into 
the  Unknown.  The  rest  embodies  his  gen- 
eral opinions,  often  expressed,  that  every 
rounded  theory  of  the  universe  must  be 
imperfect,  that  the  Divine  secret  still  re- 
mains undiscovered,  and  that  scientists 
would  be  more  profitably  employed  in 
extending  the  boundaries  of  positive  sci- 
ence than  in  propounding  any  dogmatic 
system  miscalled  positive  philosophy.  Of 
one  thing  I am  sure — he  had  a deep  con- 
viction, as  strong  as  that  of  Augustine,  or 
Bernard,  or  Luther,  or  Edwards,  or  Wes- 
ley, or  Channing,  that  there  were  means 
of  communication  between  the  Divine 
and  the  human  mind.  He  had  an  in- 
ward experience  of  this  mystical  fact — a 
fact  which  lies  at  the  centre  of  all  relig- 
ion— almost  as  strong  as  that  which  we 
freely  accord  to  the  experience  of  men  of 
religious  genius.  This  “familiar  grasp 
of  things  Divine”  was  not  one  of  the  least 
of  the  fascinations  of  Agassiz  ; and  he 
strenuously  insisted  that  the  human  mind, 
in  w’hatever  direction  of  art,  science,  or 
literature  it  was  exercised,  would  starve 
and  dwindle  on  its  own  resources  alone. 

It  must,  he  declared,  be  sustained  and  en- 
riched by  some  Divine  Power  above  it  if 
it  desired  to  be  continuously  powerful; 
it  must  be  open  to  inspiration  from  the 
Creator  of  the  world  if  it  would  gather 
strength  for  the  difficult  task  of  investi- 
gating it.  He  thus  proved  that  he  pos- 
sessed, in  addition  to  the  ordinary  equip- 
ment of  the  accomplished  man  of  science, 
that  subtle  spiritual  essence  which  is 
called  soul.  Theologically  speaking,  all 
of  us  have  souls,  as  well  as  bodies  and  un- 
derstandings ; but  in  the  common  expe- 
rience of  life  soul  may  be  said  to  be  a rare, 
an  exceptional  quality  of  human  beings. 

It  comes  out  in  flashes  here  and  there; 
but  the  majority  of  men,  as  they  ordina- 
rily meet  their  fellows,  indicate  but  slight 
possession  of  it.  Hence  the  justification 
of  the  seeming  profanity  of  the  passionate 
artist  who  was  trying  to  convince  a dull 
man  of  culture  that  this  mysterious  qual- 
ity was  evident  in  the  picture  he  was 
showing  him.  “I  am  not  sure,”  he  at 
last  exclaimed,  as  he  found  his  exposition 
produced  no  effect — “I  am  not  sure  that 
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you  have  any  soul,  but,  by , I know 

that  I have!”  Certainly  all  who  came 
into  contact  with  Agassiz  were  made  aware 
that  he  had  a soul,  whether  or  not  they 
had  one.  Indeed,  it  flamed  out  in  every 
expression  of  his  magnificent  nature,  evi- 
dent in  every  statement  of  fact  or  affir- 
mation of  principle,  and  in  the  simplest 
as  well  as  the  greatest  things  conveying 
the  impression  of  intense,  abundant — even 
superabundant — spiritual  life . 

A belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was,  of  course,  natural  to  a man  who  had 
such  an  inward,  vehement  experience  of 
its  reality  and  force.  “To  execute  great 
things,”  says  Vauvenargues,  “a man  must 
live  as  though  he  had  never  to  die.” 
Agassiz  lived  in  this  way.  He  must  have 
been  surprised  when  he  received  the  first 
intimation,  about  the  age  of  fifty-five,  that 
he  was  mortal.  His  physical  health  was 
so  great  that,  when  he  was  superintending 
the  arrangement  and  publication  of  one 
of  his  early  works,  he  labored  for  a couple 
of  months  steadily  at  his  desk  at  the  rate 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours  a day,  taking 
no  exercise ; and  when  the  delightful  task 
was  completed,  he  started  on  an  excursion 
among  the  Alps,  which  exacted  as  much 
labor  from  his  limbs  as  the  months  pre- 
ceding it  had  exacted  from  his  brain.  In 
fact,  he  seemed,  up  to  the  period  of  his 
first  attack  of  disease,  utterly  insensible 
to  bodily  as  to  mental  fatigue.  He  never 
had  an  hour  in  his  life  when  he  was  not 
pleasantly  occupied,  and  he  innocently 
wondered  when  the  people  he  met  in  so- 
ciety sometimes  complained  of  being  bored 
with  life.  Every  contrivance  to  kill  time 
appeared  to  him  the  funniest  of  all  jokes. 
“Timel”  he  was  wont  to  exclaim;  “my 
only  trouble  is  that  I have  not  enough 
time  for  my  work.  I can  not  understand 
why  any  body  should  be  idle;  much  less 
can  I understand  why  any  body  should 
be  oppressed  by  having  time  hang  on  his 
hands.  There  is  never  a moment,  except 
when  I am  asleep,  that  I am  not  joyfully 
occupied.  Please  give  to  me  the  hours 
which  you  say  are  a bore  to  you,  and  I 
will  receive  them  as  the  most  precious  of 
presents.  For  my  part,  I wish  the  day 
would  never  come  to  an  end.”  His  rec- 
reations were  only  variations  in  his  occu- 
pations. He  told  me  that  he  had  never 
known  a dull  hour  in  his  whole  life*  He 
had  many  vexations  in  the  course  of  his 
career,  but  his  vexations  were  only  new 
stimulants  to  his  tireless  activity.  His 


experience  of  life  was  so  intense  and  joy- 
ous that  he  hardly  admitted  the  thought 
that  he  was  not  to  live  forever.  Death, 
physical  death,  might  alter  his  mode  of 
activity.  He  admitted  that  this  accident 
must  happen  to  him  at  some  time  or  an- 
other, but  his  faith  in  the  continuousness 
of  his  individual  life  never  wavered.  To 
be  ten  minutes  in  his  company  was  to  ob- 
tain the  strongest  argument  for  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul.  The  grandeur  of 
his  scientific  schemes,  especially  the 
scheme  of  completing  his  museum,  so 
that  it  should  visibly  represent  the  com- 
prehensive plan  existing  in  his  ever-dilat- 
ing mind,  impressed  you  with  the  feel- 
ing that  the  physical  man  liimself  would 
“never  say  die”  to  the  most  importunate 
command  of  that  grim  skeleton  who  hud- 
dles into  a common  grave  the  philosopher 
whose  brain  is  glowing  with  unrealized 
conceptions,  and  the  husbandman  who 
has  only  just  relaxed  his  grasp  on  the 
plough.  When  Goethe  heard  of  the  death 
of  his  mother,  he  wondered  why  a woman 
of  such  incessant  mental  activity  should 
have  “consented  to  die.”  Hundreds  of 
the  friends  of  Agassiz,  who  could  not  pre- 
tend to  have  a tenth  part  of  his  marvel- 
lous vitality,  must  have  felt  a similar  won- 
der when  they  heard  of  his  departure  from 
earth.  No  two  ideas  seemed  more  incom- 
patible than  the  idea  of  Agassiz  and  the 
idea  of  death;  for  that  grand  soul,  with 
its  confident  and  exhilarating  activity, 
exercised  on  large  designs  which  could  be 
completed  within  the  limits  of  no  mortal 
life,  appeared  to  carry  within  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  deathlessness;  and  this  impres- 
sion was  strengthened  by  the  fact  that 
what  it  could  possibly  achieve  here  was 
but  a small  part  of  the  vast  work  it  con- 
templated. He  once  told  me,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  theory  that  the  mind  worked 
during  even  a dreamless  sleep,  that  on 
one  occasion,  after  toiling  on  a problem 
which  he  felt  sure  a few  hours  more  of 
consecutive  thinking  would  solve,  he  was 
compelled  by  physical  fatigue  to  go  to  bed. 
He  slept  for  some  seven  hours,  and  when 
he  awoke  he  found  the  answer  to  his  last 
obstinate  questioning  of  nature  clear  in 
his  mind.  It  would  seem  that  this  might 
be  a faint  type  of  the  unwearied  continu- 
ousness of  his  thinking  faculty  through- 
out all  the  long  sleep  of  death. 

It  is  well  known  that  he  held  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  souls  of 
animals  as  well  as  to  the  immortality  of 
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the  souls  of  men.  In  a conversation  I 
had  with  him  a number  of  years  ago  he 
attempted  to  explain  to  me  his  conception 
of  the  employments  of  a naturalist  in  the 
next  stage  of  existence,  and  of  the  un- 
bounded wealth  of  material  which  his  soul 
would  possess  in  observing  the  souls  of 
the  objects  of  his  pursuit.  To  the  propo- 
sition that  animals  had  no  souls  he,  of 
course,  emphatically  dissented  whenever 
it  was  brought  forward.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  the  subject  was  up  for  discus- 
sion, I told  him  that  in  a recent  visit  to 
the  country  I had  obtained  confirmation 
of  his  theory  from  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter, for  I had  overheard  a farmer,  who 
was  goading  a yoke  of  reluctant  oxen  to 
perform  an  impossible  task,  exhaust  all 
the  vocabulary  of  blasphemy  on  the  poor 
beasts,  singling  out  not  their  bodies,  but 
their  souls,  as  the  things  he  specially  de- 
sired to  consign  to  eternal  perdition,  and 
that  he  was  as  particular  in  selecting  the 
inward,  unseen,  immaterial  essence  of  the 
toiling  creatures  for  profane  condemna- 
tion as  he  would  have  been  in  swearing 
at  an  average  Christian  man.  “Ah!” 
said  Agassiz,  with  a laugh,  14  that  reminds 
me  how  stupid  most  of  the  keepers  of  ani- 
mals are,  and  how  little  the  fellows  know 
of  the  minds  and  feelings  of  the  creatures 
they  oppress.”  He  then  went  on  to  indi- 
cate that  his  theory  as  to  animals  having 
souls  was  derived  from  his  interior  knowl- 
edge of  their  natures.  And  indeed  his 
sympathies  included  all  kinds  of  animals, 
as  they  included  all  kinds  of  men,  and  he 
was  repaid  in  kind.  There  is  not,  I think, 
a single  instance  of  his  having  been  in- 
jured by  any  serpent  or  beast,  however 
poisonous  or  ferocious,  though  much  of 
his  life  was  passed  in  the  company  of  an- 
imals. It  is  asserted  that  they  have  no 
language,  but  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
conversing  with  them,  and  they  seemed  to 
understand  him  very  well,  adapted  as  his 
modes  of  communicating  with  them  were 
to  their  different  natures.  There  prob- 
ably never  was  a naturalist  who  com- 
bined such  a knowledge  of  their  physic- 
al organization  with  such  a penetrating 
glance  into  what  he  called  their  souls. 
He  was,  in  the  aesthetics  of  zoology,  the 
dramatist  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as 
Shakspeare  was  the  dramatist  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Whether  he  had  to  do  with  a 
jelly-fish,  or  a whale,  or  an  elephant,  he 
knew  each  of  them  as  Shakspeare  knew 
the  varieties  of  human  kind,  from  44  the 


heart  outward,  and  not  from  the  flesh  in- 
ward.” It  was  curious  to  notice  his  be- 
havior in  presence  of  the  domesticated 
animals.  The  ugliest,  filthiest,  stupidest, 
most  unreasonable,  most  obstinate  crea- 
ture in  the  barn-yard  is  the  pig,  yet,  with 
a stick  in  his  hand,  Agassiz  would  go  up 
to  the  most  unsociable,  4 4 cantankerous,” 
misanthropic  grunter,  and  after  a few  soft 
words  and  a movement  of  the  stick  over 
the  bristles  of  the  creature  in  the  right  di- 
rection, the  pig  would  lift  its  head  erect, 
its  small  eyes  would  glisten  with  a vague 
intelligence,  it  would  remain  almost  mo- 
tionless in  a kind  of  pleased  surprise,  and 
emit  a sound  indicative  of  as  much  con- 
tent and  comfort  as  are  indicated  by  the 
purring  of  a cat.  The  neigh  of  a horse 
to  him  was  a more  friendly  neigh  than 
any  ever  heard  by  a hostler  or  a jockey. 
He  carried  serpents  in  his  hat  and  in  his 
pockets  with  a grand  unconcern,  and 
dropped  them  sometimes  even  in  his  bed- 
room, so  that  his  wife  was  frequently 
troubled  by  finding  them  coiled  up  in  her 
boots.  Whenever  he  entered  a menage- 
rie he  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  lions, 
tigers,  wolves,  hyenas,  and  other  beasts  of 
prey,  which  considered  even  their  keepers 
as  stupid  louts,  but  recognized  in  him  the 
one  person  that  they  could  have  a ration- 
al conversation  with.  “Beauty,”  says 
the  poet,  “is  its  own  excuse  for  being.” 
Agassiz  went  beyond  this  tolerant  maxim 
to  the  extent  of  affirming  that  Deformity 
has  its  own  excuse  for  being.  The  fact 
that  any  animal  existed  was  with  him  a 
justification  of  its  existence;  and  after 
conversing  with  it,  and  penetrating  to  its 
interior  nature,  he  treated  it  as  Shaks- 
peare treated  Dogberry,  or  Ancient  Pis- 
tol, or  Mrs.  Quickly,  or  any  of  the  other 
queer  blood-relations  connected  with  him 
through  a common  descent  from  Adam. 
As  there  was  no  form  of  human  existence 
which  was  too  low  to  be  beneath  the  hu- 
mane sympathies  of  Shakspeare,  so  there 
was  no  kind  of  animal  existence  which 
was  too  low  to  engage  the  sympathies  of 
Agassiz.  And  the  most  evil  members  of 
the  animal  kingdom  had  no  malignant 
feeling  toward  him ; indeed,  they  cheerful- 
ly consented  to  let  him  kill  them,  know- 
ing that  by  such  a submission  to  his  will 
they  were  practically  elected  as  repre- 
sentatives of  their  species  in  the  grand 
legislative  assembly  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom gathered  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Mu- 
seum of  Comparative  Zoology,  under  the 
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literal  “ Speakership”  of  Agassiz;  that  is, 
under  the  man  who  was  alone  capable  of 
being  the  interpreter  of  their  language, 
so  that  its  signs  could  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  the  human  race,  from  which 
they  were  divided  by  peculiarities  of  or- 
ganization and  of  soul.  One  can  almost 
conceive  of  these  martyrs  of  the  animal 
kingdom  as  rejoicing  while  enduring  the 
death  which  insured  to  the  species  to 
which  they  belonged  an  intelligent  recog- 
nition of  their  merits  from  the  members 
of  the  superior  race,  to  whom  they  were 
thus  introduced  through  his  friendly  agen- 
cy. Whenever  I look  at  them,  preserved 
so  carefully  in  their  glass  jars  filled  with 
alcohol,  I for  one  am  delighted  to  find 
them  in  such  excellent  spirits ! 

But  Agassiz  was  not  merely  an  accu- 
rate scientific  observer  in  the  realm  of 
zoology  ; he  was  a powerful  scientific 
thinker,  and  from  his  youth  was  intense- 
ly interested  in  the  great  question  of  clas- 
sification. He  studied  all  the  various  sys- 
tems of  classification  with  intense  inter- 
est, and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  accord- 
ing to  type,  class,  order,  family,  genus, 
and  species  were  not  devices  of  the  hu- 
man understanding  to  classify  its  knowl- 
edge, but  corresponded  to  ideas  in  the  Di- 
vine Mind  in  His  plan  of  creation ; and 
that  this  arrangement  in  nature  was  grad- 
ually discovered  by  science,  not  invented 
by  it.  He  naturally  desired  to  confer 
with  the  champions  of  all  systems,  and  in 
his  early  manhood,  after  mastering  the 
theory  of  Cuvier,  he  hastened  to  Germa- 
ny to  consult  with  Oken,  the  transcendent- 
alist  in  zoological  classification.  ‘ ‘ After 
I had  delivered  to  him  my  letter  of  in- 
troduction,” he  once  said  to  me,  “Oken 
asked  me  to  dine  with  him,  and  you  may 
suppose  with  what  joy  I accepted  the  in- 
vitation. The  dinner  consisted  only  of 
potatoes,  boiled  and  roasted ; but  it  was 
the  best  dinner  I ever  ate ; for  there  was 
Oken.  He  unfolded  to  me,  during  the 
hours  of  a long  afternoon,  the  principles 
of  his  system  more  completely  than  I 
could  have  obtained  them  from  his  books. 
There  never  was  such  a feast!  never  be- 
fore were  such  potatoes  grown  on  this 
planet ! for  the  mind  of  the  man  seemed 
to  enter  into  what  we  ate  sociably  togeth- 
er, and  I devoured  his  intellect  while 
munching  his  potatoes.  I repeat  it — I 
never  ate  such  a dinner  before  or  since.”  ( 

In  connection  with  his  studies  on  the 


| true  method  of  classifying  animals,  Aga s- 
| siz  was  passionately  interested  in  their 
geographical  distribution.  “If  I live,” 
he  once  exclaimed,  “I  hope  to  be  able 
to  write  a good  book  on  that  subject.  It 
is  of  immense  importance,  having  vital  re- 
lations to  other  branches  of  investigation 
now  pursued  by  some  of  the  best  minds  of 
our  time.  My  convictions  are  almost  set- 
tled on  this  matter.  I think  that  the  area 
over  which  animals  roam  is  determined 
by  their  constitution  and  habits.  Indeed, 
I am  almost  willing  to  assert  that  when 
God  gave  them  legs  He  made  the  gift  un- 
der the  inexorable  condition  that  they 
should  never  run  away.” 

The  theories  of  Agassiz,  as  a thinker, 
are  now  the  subject  of  vehement  contro- 
versy among  men  of  science.  It  is,  how- 
ever, my  general  impression  that  the  facts 
necessary  to  place  the  Darwinian  theory 
on  the  solid  foundation  of  a law  of  na- 
ture are  yet  undiscovered;  and  it  was 
this  absence  of  facts  to  confirm  the  most 
captivating  of  theories  which  impelled 
Agassiz  to  his  passionate  opposition,  his 
“noble  rage,”  whenever  the  theory  was 
mentioned.  Indeed,  that  theory  was  the 
bete  noire  of  his  later  scientific  life.  It 
diverted  him  from  his  own  selected  paths 
of  investigation  into  the  turmoil  of  con- 
troversy, so  that  his  scientific  debates 
were  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  limiting 
his  scientific  discoveries.  He  was  con- 
scious of  it  himself,  for  the  last  of  his 
published  essays  records  his  belief  that 
science  suffers  by  every  diversion  of  the 
energies  of  scientists  which  tends  to  sub- 
stitute premature  theorizing  for  continu- 
ous investigating.  But  in  all  his  con- 
tests he  never  undervalued  the  positive 
contributions  that  any  of  his  opponents 
had  made  to  zoology,  and  his  admiration 
of  Darwin  was  always  warmly  expressed, 
checked  only  by  disagreement  with  him 
on  theoretical  grounds.  Owen  was  an- 
other eminent  Englishman  whose  fame 
he  extended  in  the  United  States  by  en- 
thusiastically pointing  out  to  all  ques- 
tioners the  grounds  of  his  admiration  of 
that  great  zoologist;  and  when  Owen  was 
up  for  exposition  or  discussion,  it  was 
only  by  some  side  remark  that  his  audit- 
ors learned  that  Owen  and  he  were  antag- 
onists on  certain  disputed  questions.  He 
loved  his  scientific  enemies  as  few  Chris- 
tians have  grace  enough  to  love  their  per- 
sonal enemies;  but  he  always  demanded 
that  they  should  be  men  who  were  prac- 
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tical  investigators  of  the  facts  of  zoology. 
For  amateurs  who  took  the  facts  at  sec- 
ond hand,  and  built  up  ingenious  systems 
by  combining  the  discoveries  of  many 
specialists  in  science,  he  had  an  almost 
irrational  indifference.  I once  asked  him 
what  he  thought  of  an  attack  on  his  sci- 
entific position  made  by  an  accomplished 
scholar  and  thinker,  who  had  mastered 
the  different  theories  put  forth  by  the  ac- 
knowledged representatives  of  his  science, 
and  liad  decided  that  he  must  be  ranked 
in  the  second  or  third  class.  Agassiz 
burst  into  a roar  of  laughter,  treating 
what  I considered  a serious  attack  as  a 
great  joke.  “ Why,  just  think  of  it,”  he 
exclaimed;  “he  undertakes  to  fix  my 
place  among  zoologists,  and  he  is  not  him- 
self a zoologist!”  He  wondered  that  I 
did  not  join  in  the  laugh  at  what  he 
deemed  the  funniest  literary  incident  that 
had  recently  occurred.  “And,”  he  add- 
ed, “don’t  you  know  that  he  has  never 
been  an  observer  ?” 

The  meaning  of  “observation,”  in  his 
mind,  differed  strangely  from  the  com- 
mon use  of  the  word.  With  him  it  meant 
the  strenuous  exertion  of  all  the  faculties 
behind  the  eye,  as  well  as  the  assiduous 
training  of  the  eye  itself.  After  he  had 
been  some  fifteen  years  in  the  country  I 
asked  him  what  he  thought  was  the  best 
result  here  of  his  efforts  as  a teacher  of 
science,  and  he  answered:  “I  have  edu- 
cated five  observers.  One  of  them,  to  be 
sure,  has  turned  out  to  be  my  deadliest 
personal  enemy;  but  I still  affirm  that  he 
is  a good  observer,  and  that  is  the  best 
compliment  I could  pay  him  were  he  my 
dearest  friend.” 

At  the  time  that  “spiritualism”  was 
most  popular  in  New  England  the  men 
of  science  were  adjured  by  intelligent  la- 
dies and  gentlemen  who  thought  they 
could  believe  the  testimony  of  their  eyes, 
and  who  thus  considered  themselves  to 
be  “observers,”  to  investigate  the  phe- 
nomena. Agassiz  was  among  the  fore- 
most of  the  scientists  who  stepped  for- 
ward in  answer  to  this  appeal,  but  he 
and  his  associates  could  not  force  the 
spiritualists  to  comply  with  any  of  the 
conditions  under  which  scientists  observe. 
They  were  constantly  taunted  for  not  in- 
vestigating the  wonders  which  they  were 
constantly  prevented  by  the  wonder- 
workers themselves  from  investigating 
according  to  the  accredited  methods  of 
science.  Agassiz  during  this  controversy 


happened  to  meet  Home,  the  chief  magi- 
cian of  the  sect,  in  a railway  car.  “ It  is 
sad,  Mr.  Agassiz,”  said  Home,  “that  the 
prejudices  of  you  men  of  science  interpose 
to  prevent  the  advancement  of  science, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  you  refuse  to  inves- 
tigate the  phenomena  which  are  nightly 
presented  to  all  unprejudiced  observers.” 
“ Mr.  Home,”  was  the  reply,  “I  never  re- 
fuse to  investigate  any  thing  which  prom- 
ises to  advance  science,  and  nothing  will 
give  me  more  delight  than  to  investigate 
the  marvels  which  occur,  as  you  say,  at 
your  meetings.”  “Well,  then,”  replied 
Home,  “come  this  very  night  and  wit- 
ness the  appearance  of  the  spirit  hand.” 
“Nothing  will  give  me  more  pleasure,” 
answered  Agassiz,  “than  to  be  one  of  the 
selected  guests  around  the  table  where  the 
spirit  hand  appears.  My  opinion  is  that  it 
is  a physical  hand  with  a little  phosphor* 
us  rubbed  over  it;  but  I am  open  to  con- 
viction. I am  a little  skilled  in  the  use 
of  weapons,  and  all  I ask  is  that  I shall 
have  the  privilege  of  putting  my  stiletto 
through  it.  If  the  hand  is  a spirit  hand, 
no  harm  will  occur;  if  it  is  a human  hand, 
I feel  confident  in  my  power  to  transfix 
it  on  the  table,  much  to  the  discomfort  of 
its  possessor.”  Home  declined  the  test. 
Such  a want  of  faith,  he  said,  would  ne- 
cessarily prevent  the  spirit  hand  from  ap- 
pearing. And,  indeed,  all  means  of  inves- 
tigation which  Agassiz  suggested  were 
dismissed  as  not  calculated  to  induce  the 
spirits  to  communicate  with  any  company 
of  which  he  was  a member. 

The  geniality  of  the  nature  of  Agassiz 
comprehended,  as  I have  said,  all  man- 
kind, and  all  the  branches  of  the  animal 
kingdom.  His  sympathies,  in  the  full 
meaning  of  Wordsworth’s  lines, 

“Aloft  ascending,  and  descending  down, 

Even  to  inferior  kind$” 

were  universal ; but  added  to  this  was  a 
personal  affectionateness  to  his  mother, 
his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  particular 
friends  which  it  was  beautiful  to  witness. 
His  fiftieth  birthday  was  celebrated  by 
the  Saturday  Club  with  a special  dinner  ; 
and  notable  poems  were  read  on  the  oc- 
casion by  such  friends  as  Lowell,  Holmes, 
and  Longfellow.  Longfellow’s  verses  are 
too  familiar  to  be  quoted  in  full,  but  every 
reader  will  remember  that  they  represent 
Nature  as  taking  the  boy  by  the  hand,  and 
leading  him  irresistibly  on  to  his  true  vo- 
cation of  discovering  her  secrets,  which 
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she  gladly  unfolded  to  the  favorite  she 
had  chosen.  There  were  toil  and  strug- 
gle in  the  pursuit,  but  she  still  lured  him 
on  to  his  object,  and 

“Whenever  the  way  seemed  long, 

And  his  heart  began  to  fail, 

She  would  sing  a more  wonderful  song, 

Or  tell  a more  marvellous  tale.” 

And  at  last  came  the  crowning  stanza, 
where  the  natural  mother. mourns  over 
the  seductions  of  the  great  mother,  that 
have  drawn  her  beloved  son  from  the  fire- 
side where  she  wished  to  keep  him : 

“ And  the  mother  at  home  says,  Hark ! 

For  his  voice  I listen  and  yearn; 

It  is  growing  late  and  dark,  * 

And  my  boy  does  not  return.” 

I sat  near  Agassiz  at  the  table,  and  watch- 
ed the  effect  of  the  poem,  as  read  in  the 
quiet,  subdued  tones  of  Longfellow's  voice. 
His  head  was  bent  modestly  down,  with  a 
musing  smile  on  his  lips,  as  he  recalled 
the  scenes  of  his  childhood  and  youth; 
but  when  came  the  allusion  to  his  mother, 
it  was  curious  to  note  the  effect  of  natural 
emotion  on  a vigorous  nature  which  had 
intrepidly  and  even  gayly  faced  death  in 
every  form  without  the  least  fear  of  it. 
The  ruddy  face  palpably  reddened  still 
more  with  restrained  feeling;  in  a second 
or  two  the  tears  gathered  in  the  bright 
eyes,  and  as  the  last  line  was  uttered,  they 
dropped  slowly  down  his  cheeks,  one  after 
another,  with  that  slight  gasp  of  suppress- 
ed emotion  in  the  throat  which  it  is  almost 
terrible  to  witness  in  a strong  man.  The 
silence  that  ensued  could  not  have  been 
more  than  half  a minute,  but  it  seemed  to 
us  who  were  present  to  endure  an  hour. 
Longfellow  himself  could  not  have  dream- 
ed of  producing  such  an  effect,  for  his  tone 
of  voice  in  the  last  verse  was  almost  mo- 
notonous. But  Agassiz  recovered  his 
equanimity  as  by  magic,  lifted  his  great 
head  from  its  recumbent  posture,  and, 
with  eyes  still  glistening,  bowed  and 
smiled  his  acknowledgments  to  the  poet 
with  exquisite  grace  and  good-fellowship. 
The  ordinary  course  of  conversation  at  a 
festive  dinner  then  ran  fluently  on.  It 
was  the  first  time  that  I had  seen  a great, 
brave,  strong  man  shed  tears,  and  I am 
not  ambitious  of  ever  seeing  it  again.  It 
was  inexpressibly  affecting  and  inex- 
pressibly painful. 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that 44  Louis”  was 
the  favorite  son  of  Madame  Agassiz.  She 
was  the  wife  of  a Protestant  clergyman ; 
and  Professor  Silliman,  who  visited  her 


in  1851,  tells  us  that  although  nearly  four- 
score, “her  healthful  person  was  erect, 
tall,  and  dignified,  while  her  animated 
and  warm  address  placed  us  instantly  at 
ease.”  As  soon  as  Professor  Silliman  told 
her  that  he  was  the  friend  of  her  son, 
that  his  adopted  country  welcomed  him 
among  its  most  precious  possessions,  “ her 
strong  frame  was  agitated,  her  voice  trem- 
bled with  emotion,  and  the  flowing  tears 
told  the  story  of  a mother's  heart  not  yet 
chilled  by  age.  . . . The  next  morning 
she  came,  walking  alone  a long  distance 
in  the  rain,  to  bid  us  farewell,  and  parted, 
evidently  with  deep  emotion,  and  not  con- 
cealed, for  we  had  brought  the  vision  of 
her  favorite  son  near  to  her  mental  vision 
again.  She  brought  for  Mrs.  Silliman  a 
little  bouquet  of  pansies,  and  bade  us  tell 
her  son  her  peiis&es  were  all  for  him.” 
Such  a mother ! In  reading,  but  a few 
days  ago,  these  passages  from  the  jour- 
nal of  the  venerable  Professor  Silliman, 

I detected  the  cause  of  the  unwonted  out- 
break of  sensibility  which  marked  the  cel- 
ebration of  the  fiftieth  birthday  of  Agassiz. 

Agassiz,  when  he  first  visited  the  United 
States,  had  no  intention  of  making  here 
his  permanent  home ; but  he  ended  in  be- 
coming a passionate  patriot  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  his  love  for  it,  his  delight  in 
it,  and  his  determination  to  remain  in  it, 
were  expressed  in  terms  which  might  al- 
most have  satisfied  the  requirements  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  Brick.  The  warm  recogni- 
tion he  met  from  his  scientific  brethren 
must  have  been  very  gratifying,  but  he 
also  found  that  he  soon  became  a favorite 
with  every  kind  and  variety  of  our  people 
— scholars,  merchants,  manufacturers,  me- 
chanics, and  farmers — and  that  he  could 
not  appear  before  any  audience  without 
receiving  the  most  flattering  testimonials 
of  regard  as  well  as  of  respect.  The  hearts, 
the  minds,  the  purses,  of  the  people  were 
open  to  him.  He  often  remarked  to  me, 
as  he  doubtless  remarked  to  thousands  of 
others,  that  he  had  never  known  such  a 
population  as  ours.  In  Europe,  if  you 
desired  to  advance  science,  you  had  a hard 
task  in  getting  money  from  kings  and 
nobles;  but  here,  he  said,  the  democracy 
seemed  more  liberal  than  kings  and  no- 
bles. He  never  ceased  to  be  amazed  at 
the  amount  of  money  he  obtained  from 
our  citizens  and  legislators  in  aid  of  his 
scientific  schemes,  and  at  the  short  space 
of  time  that  was  consumed  in  obtaining 
it.  His  surprise  at  first  resembled  that  of 
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Jenny  Lind  when  she  faced  the  immense 
audience  that  attended  her  opening*  con- 
cert, the  price  of  admission  being  ten  dol- 
lars. “Where,”  she  asked Bamum,  “does 
de  peoples  gets  all  de  money?”  The  rec- 
ognition of  Agassiz  was  not  confined  to 
the  cultured  or  the  moneyed  classes.  In 
his  scientific  explorations  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  he  found  that  when  he  de- 
sired aid  to  unearth  some  curious  object 
he  had  discovered,  a few  minutes’  talk 
with  farm -laborers  or  miners  near  by 
would  send  them  after  him  to  the  spot 
where  they  were  to  use  their  shovels  and 
pickaxes  in  his  unpaid  service.  His  fame 
was  so  diffused  that  no  queer  living  thing 
was  caught  in  wood  or  river,  no  strange 
rock  unearthed  in  opening  the  track  for  a 
new  railroad,  that  was  not  sent  to  him  as 
the  one  man  in  the  country  that  could  ex- 
plain it.  His  magnetic  power  when  he 
was  himself  in  the  field  of  observation  re- 
sembled that  of  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin, 
drawing  all  living  creatures  after  him  to 
the  sound  of  his  alluring  music.  He  made 
every  body  interested  in  natural  history 
who  came  within  his  sphere.  To  all  gen- 
eral statements  there  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions ; and  the  exception  in  the  case  of 
Agassiz  was,  as  may  easily  be  guessed, 
that  of  a hard-headed  Yankee  stage-driver 
among  the  New  Hampshire  hills.  On  one 
occasion,  while  journeying  through  the 
White  Mountain  region,  he  and  his  scien- 
tific companion,  seated  on  the  top  of  the 
stage,  irritated  the  driver  by  repeatedly 
calling  upon  him  to  stop  when  they  no- 
ticed any  thing  botanically  fascinating  on 
the  road,  and  jumping  down  from  their 
seats  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Professor  Fel- 
ton, who  was  with  them,  kept  his  seat  dur- 
ing the  whole  ride,  and  told  the  driver,  in 
explanation  of  their  conduct,  that  they 
were  naturalists.  On  the  next  day,  when 
the  coachman  had  another  load  of  passen- 
gers, he  narrated  to  those  near  him  on  the 
box  the  strange  freaks  of  his  yesterday’s 
companions.  44  Their  keeper,”  he  added, 
“called  them  naterals ; and  certainly  they 
behaved  as  sich.” 

Agassiz  came  at  last,  as  I have  said,  to 
love  the  country  so  dearly  that  no  induce- 
ments were  strong  enough  to  tempt  him 
to  leave  it.  He  showed  to  me,  shortly 
after  the  correspondence  was  closed,  the 
series  of  letters  which  had  passed  between 
him  and  the  minister  of  Napoleon  III. 
The  Emperor  offered  him  the  post  of  di- 
rector of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  with  a 


seat,  I think,  in  the  Senate.  The  position 
was  one  which  a scientific  man  of  the 
highest  rank  might  well  covet,  and  the 
emoluments  of  the  office,  with  that  of  the 
other  office  associated  with  it,  were  quite 
large.  His  acceptance  of  the  offer  would 
have  given  him  at  Paris  a rank  equal  to 
that  which  Cuvier  occupied  in  his  time. 

He  respectfully  declined  it,  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  then  engaged  in  original  re- 
searches in  the  United  States,  which  prom- 
ised to  be  very  fruitful  in  zoological  dis- 
covery, and  which  would  take  him  some 
years  to  complete.  He  considered  that 
the  correspondence  was  closed  ; but  he 
was  surprised  by  receiving  another  letter 
from  the  minister,  renewing  the  offer,  and 
informing  him  that  the  high  office  would 
be  kept  open  for  him  until  his  American 
researches  were  completed.  Agassiz  just- 
ly thought  this  was  the  greatest  compli- 
ment ever  paid  to  him ; but  his  determina- 
tion to  live  and  die  in  his  adopted  country 
was  fixed,  and  his  letter  indicating  this 
determination  closed  the  correspondence. 

I preserve  but  a vague  memory  of  the  let- 
ters; they  will  probably  be  published  in 
the  forth-coming  biography  of  Agassiz  by 
the  accomplished  and  high-souled  woman, 
the  companion  of  his  scientific  journeys, 
the  partner  of  his  thoughts,  troubles,  anx- 
ieties, triumphs,  and  aspirations,  wrho  was 
at  once  the  wife  of  his  mind  and  of  his 
heart.  The  simplicity,  the  earnestness, 
the  depth  of  his  affections,  were  never  so 
clearly  indicated  to  his  friends  as  in  the 
slightest  reference  he  made  to  her.  Such 
marriages  are  surely  made  in  heaven  be- 
fore they  are  afterward  consummated  on 
earth! 

Another  bond  which  held  him  to  the 
United  States  was  his  high  esteem  for  our 
American  men  of  science.  He  felt  they 
were  not  properly  appreciated  abroad,  es- 
pecially in  England.  He  hoped  to  live 
to  the  time  when  this  country  would  be 
recognized  as  one  of  the  centres  of  science, 
and  not  as  a mere  scientific  colony  of  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Great  Britain,  when 
the  judgments  of  our  scientific  associa- 
tions and  journals  would  confer  or  con- 
firm reputations  all  over  the  world,  and 
when  none  of  our  scientists  would  value, 
as  some  of  them  now  do,  a slight  recogni- 
tion in  foreign  journals  of  science  more 
than  the  warmest  appreciation  from  Amer- 
ican organs  of  scientific  opinion.  On  the 
latter  point  he  was  wont  to  indulge  in  de- 
lightful outbursts  of  noble  rage.  “ Don't 
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you  see,  ” he  exclaimed,  * 4 that  every  Amer- 
ican man  of  science  who  is  elated  by  for- 
eign recognition,  and  makes  it  a mark  of 
honor  distinguishing  him  from  his  breth- 
ren here,  stamps  himself  as  a provincial 
as  much  as  a Canadian  or  New  Bruns- 
wick politician  does  when  he  is  unduly 
excited  by  a favorable  notice  from  the 
government  at  London?  Do  you  sup- 
pose that  men  like  Bache,  or  Henry,  or 
Peirce,  or  Wyman,  or  a dozen  others,  care 
what  is  said  of  them  abroad  ? They  stand 
on  what  they  are,  and  what  they  have 
done  and  are  doing,  and  they  know  that 
every  thing  they  really  do  to  advance 
science  passes  inevitably  into  the  current 
of  scientific  thought,  and  must  be  respect- 
ed, whatever  Edinburgh,  or  London,  or 
Paris,  or  Berlin  may  say.  They  are  met- 
ropolitans, not  provincials;  and  I hate  to 
see  an  American  of  scientific  genius  show 
himself  a provincial  in  spirit  when  his 
genius  might  easily  place  him  among 
the  metropolitans,  and  force  foreigners, 
as  far  as  in  science  any  man  can  be  a for- 
eigner, to  frankly  acknowledge  his  equal- 
ity with  the  best  of  them.  You  can  easily 
make  this  country  a centre  of  scientific 
intelligence  if  you  discard  the  foolish  no- 
tion that  your  true  judges  are  not  in  your 
own  country,  but  in  Europe.  Respect 
yourselves,  and  they  will  soon  come  to 
respect  you.  Be  indifferent  to  what  they 
say,  if  you  desire  them  to  say  pleasant 
things  of  you.”  Indeed,  Agassiz  spoke 
on  this  matter  as  we  have  heard  some 
self-respecting  men  of  letters  speak  of  the 
abjectness  of  spirit  which  leads  many  of 
our  authors  to  value  a bit  of  condescend- 
ing praise  awarded  to  them  by  some  ob- 
scure critic  in  an  English  magazine  or 
review  as  of  more  worth  than  the  most 
careful,  cordial,  and  intelligent  judgment 
passed  upon  them  by  an  American  organ 
of  literary  opinion. 

Indeed,  few  native-born  Americans  ac- 
cepted more  thoroughly  than  Agassiz  the 
ideas  and  sentiments  on  which  our  insti- 
tutions are  founded.  He  had  a boundless 
confidence  in  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  material  future  of  the  country.  As 
he  was  himself  brought  into  cordial  rela- 
tions with  every  class  of  our  society,  and 
was  liked  and  aided  by  every  class,  he 
considered  that  pure  science,  which  he 
specially  represented,  would  always  have 
its  claims  recognized  by  our  democracy, 
if  men  of  science  followed  his  example  in 
coming  into  close  contact  with  the  minds 


and  hearts  of  the  people.  He  had  im- 
mense confidence  in  education ; but  then 
he  desired  that  educators  should  be  per- 
sons capable  not  merely  of  communica- 
ting knowledge,  but  of  communicating 
the  sacred  thirst  for  knowledge.  In  his 
will  he  described  himself  as  “Louis  Ag- 
assiz, Teacher . ” Every  school-master  and 
school-mistress  in  the  land  must  have  felt 
an  unwonted,  ennobling  thrill  in  reading 
that  announcement,  for  it  gave  to  his  or 
her  work  a dignity  which  could  not  be  de- 
nied, after  one  of  the  foremost  minds  of 
the  age  had  adopted  “ teacher”  as  his  pe- 
culiar distinction.  Indeed,  Agassiz  al- 
ways insisted  that  something  resembling 
miracles  might  be  wrought  in  reforming 
the  people  through  informing  them,  if 
teachers  could  be  inspired  with  the  grand- 
eur of  the  task  imposed  upon  them;  and 
his  hope  for  the  future  of  the  country 
rested  on  his  firm  belief  that  it  would 
produce  teachers  competent  to  grapple 
with  ignorance  and  vice,  and  educate  the 
democracy,  whose  will,  enlightened  by 
knowledge,  was  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  land.  He  thought  the  profession  of 
the  teacher  the  noblest  of  all  professions; 
and  he  extended  the  office  of  teachers  so 
as  to  include  all  good  and  great  minds  en- 
gaged in  disseminating  knowledge  or  in 
increasing  it.  He  himself  gloried  in  the 
title  of  school-master,  and  preferred  it  to 
that  of  professor;  no  school  - master  or 
school-mistress  ever  conversed  with  him 
ten  minutes  without  gaining  new  inspira- 
tion as  well  as  new  information  by  con- 
tact with  that  comprehensive  mind  and 
opulent  soul ; and  there  is  no  danger  that 
our  young  democracy  will  grow  up  to 
manhood  unfitted  to  perform  their  duties 
and  vindicate  their  rights,  provided  the 
spirit  of  Agassiz  animates  their  teachers. 


0 FRIEND,  THE  THOUGHT  OF 
WHOM  IS  SENSE  OF  LOSS. 

0 toiekd,  the  thought  of  whom  is  sense  of  loss, 
So  close  inwrought  with  sense  of  wealth  as  well, 
That,  unless  overweary  with  our  cross, 

Which  one  outweighs  the  other  none  can  tell! 
Where’er  thy  spirit  be,  may  it  not  swell 

With  old-time  thrill  of  joy  to  know  how  here 
Thou  livest,  binding  hearts  that  owned  thy  spell, 
Yet  knew  each  other  not?  For  wheresoe’er 
In  all  the  land  two  strangers  meet  to-day, 

And  speak  of  many  things,  and  speak  of  thee, 
Sudden  all  distance  vanisheth  away, 

Then  eye  seeks  eye,  hand  hand,  and  speech  is  free: 
Xo  need  is  there  of  other  word  or  sign — 

“ Enough ! Thou  wast  his  friend  ? Then  thou  art 
mine !” 
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ALEXANDER  SPOTSWOOD. 

THE  reader  is  requested  to  go  back, 
in  fancy,  to  the  earlier  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  to  look  at  the  por- 
trait of  a remarkable  man,  and  follow 
the  scenes  of  a gay  little  comedy  result- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  an  order  of 
Virginia  chivalry. 

About  forty  years  since,  the  owner  of 
an  old  house  standing  near  the  village  of 
Yorktown,  on  a grassy  lawn  sloping  down 
to  the  great  river,  amused  himself  by  dig- 
ging among  the  overthrown  stones  of 
what  seemed  to  have  once  been  a grave- 
yard in  the  grounds.  Parts  of  a ruined 
wall  remained,  and  of  a species  of  temple 
or  mausoleum  in  the  centre,  erected  ap- 
parently above  the  last  resting-place  of 
some  one.  Fragments  of  tombstones  were 
at  last  discovered,  one  of  which  bore  the 
name  and  date,  “William  Gooch,  1655,” 
and  on  another  was  found  the  name  of 
“Alexander Spotswood,”  the  once  famous 
Governor  of  the  colony  of  Virginia,  whose 
place  of  burial  had  been  up  to  this  time  a 
lost  fact  of  history. 

The  old  house  here  spoken  of  had,  in- 
deed, been  the  country  residence  of  the 
fiery  and  imperious  cavalier,  who  cap- 
tured and  hung  the  pirate  Blackbeard, 
founded  the  order  of  the  “ Knights  of  the 
Horseshoe,”  and  became  such  a mighty 
worker  in  iron  that  he  was  called  the 
“ Tubal -cain  of  Virginia.”  A man  of 
enormous  energy  and  activity,  crushing 
public  disturbances,  quarrelling  with  the 
Burgesses,  regulating  church  affairs,  and 
making  his  strong  hand  felt  in  every  de- 
partment of  his  government,  it  was  to 
this  ancient  house,  called  ‘ ‘ Temple  Farm,  ” 
that  he  came  in  his  hours  of  leisure  to  rest 
from  his  labors,  entertain  the  old  nabobs 
of  the  tide-water  (who,  while  sitting  over 
their  wine,  could  see  through  the  window 
the  great  expanse  of  the  York),  and  saun- 
ter to  and  fro,  a tall  and  powerful  figure 
in  silk  stockings,  ruffles,  and  powder,  over 
this  old  lawn  and  near  the  inclosure — a 
heap  now  of  overthrown  stones — which 
in  due  time  was  to  become  his  last  rest- 
ing-place. 

The  lineage  of  Spotswood  accounted  in 
some  measure  for  his  resolute  character. 
He  was  either  the  son  or  the  grandson — 
it  is  uncertain  which — of  the  brave  old 
Sir  Robert  Spottiswood,  Lord  President  of 
the  Court  of  Sessions,  in  Scotland,  who 
was  executed  for  his  loyalty  by  the  zeal- 


ots of  Parliament,  and  died  firmly,  re- 
fusing the  prayers  of  a Presbyterian  min- 
ister, and  declaring  that  “God  had  ex- 
pressed His  displeasure  against  Scotland 
by  sending  a lying  spirit  into  the  mouth 
of  the  prophets.”  Spotswood  was  the 
grandson  probably  of  Sir  Robert,  and  his 
father  Commander  Spotswood  of  the  Eng- 
lish navy.  The  future  Governor  was 
bom  on  board  a man-of-war,  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, off  Tangier,  about  1676,  and 
whilst  yet  young  entered  the  army  under 
Marlborough,  in  the  Low  Countries,  where 
his  merit  must  have  been  conspicuous, 
for  he  became  aide-de-camp  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief.  Half  a century  nearly 
afterward  he  used  to  show  his  friends,  at 
Temple  Farm,  in  Virginia,  a four-pound 
cannon-shot  which  struck  and  wounded 
him  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim;  and  his 
portrait,  now  at  “Chelsea,”  I believe,  in 
King  William  County,  contains  a view 
of  Blenheim  Castle  in  the  background,  in 
allusion  to  this  incident.  As  this  battle 
took  place  in  1704,  and  Spotswood  was 
sent  over  as  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia in  1710,  when  he  was  only  thirty- 
four,  he  must  have  made  a name  for  him- 
self, and  impressed  the  government  with 
a high  opinion  of  his  character  and  abili- 
ties. The  Earl  of  Orkney  was  the  Gov- 
ernor, but  he  remained  in  England ; and 
Spotswood  was  the  actual  ruler.  The  Vir- 
ginians greeted  him  with  acclamations, 
for  he  brought  with  him  the  coveted  writ 
of  habeas  corpus . But  the  sky  was  soon 
overclouded.  In  the  succeeding  year  came 
the  first  collision — the  House  of  Burgesses 
of  Virginia  having  a will  of  its  own  as 
stubborn  and  resolute  as  that  of  the  sol- 
dier Governor.  Finding  that  they  would 
not  yield  to  him,  he  promptly  dissolved 
them ; but,  as  though  the  adversaries  ap- 
prehended each  other,  the  misunderstand- 
ing was  made  up,  and  when  disturbances 
occurred  in  the  present  State  of  North 
Carolina,  the  Burgesses  voted  ample  sup- 
plies, enabling  Spotswood  to  crush  the  ri- 
oters, which  he  proceeded  to  do  after  the 
fashion  of  a soldier  averse  to  any  trifling. 

His  energetic  character  was  soon  seen  in 
all  departments.  He  thoroughly  reorgan- 
ized and  disciplined  the  militia.  At  Fort 
Christina  he  established  at  his  own  ex- 
pense a school  for  Indian  children,  num- 
bering soon  about  seventy -seven.  As 
Deputy  Postmaster-General  of  the  Colo- 
nies, ho  appointed  Benjamin  Franklin 
postmaster  of  Pennsylvania.  He  built 
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the  famous  old  powder-magazine  in  Will- 
iamsburg, still  standing — from  which  his 
successor,  Lord  Dunmore,  was,  half  a cen- 
tury afterward,  to  remove  the  public  pow- 
der. And  when  intelligence  came  that 
the  coast  was  ravaged  by  the  marauder 
and  pirate  Theach,  sumamed  “Black- 
beard,”  he  sent  an  expedition  in  pursuit 
of  him,  whose  commander  made  a furi- 
ous attack  on  the  piratical  fleet,  boarded, 
cutlass  in  hand,  and  cutting  Blackbeard 
down,  promptly  hung  him  on  the  bow- 
sprit of  his  own  vessel.  The  result  of 
these  proceedings,  so  full  of  energy,  de- 
cision, and  success,  was  to  make  the  Gov- 
ernor highly  popular  with  the  Virginians. 

The  greatest  services  of  Spotswood  were 
not,  however,  warlike  services.  The  man 
was  as  eminent  in  peace,  through  his 
strong  brain  and  excellent  judgment,  as 
in  war  from  his  heavy  arm.  He  soon 
turned  his  attention  to  the  arts  which 
make  small  nations  great,  arid  became  so 
energetic  an  iron- worker  that  he  was  call- 
ed the  “ Tubal -cain  of  Virginia.”  His 
furnaces  rose  all  over  the  colony — on  the 
Upper  James  River,  in  Spottsylvania,  in 
Caroline,  and  wherever  he  found  iron. 
At  Germanna,  on  the  Rapidan  River, 
Spotswood  founded,  under  the  auspices 
of  Queen  Anne,  a village  containing  Ger- 
man workers  in  metal,  and  here  he  built 
himself  another  country  residence,  which 
Colonel  Byrd  described  as  an  “enchanted 
castle,”  while  the  village  itself  only  con- 
sisted of  “a  baker's  dozen  of  ruined  tene- 
ments.” Here  Spotswood  spent  much  of 
his  time,  it  would  seem,  and  he  is  repre- 
sented by  the  same  gay  authority,  the 
master  of  Westover,  as  exceedingly  ux- 
orious, and  indulgent  to  his  wife,  who 
was  Ann  Butler  Brayne,  or  Brian,  a god- 
daughter of  the  Duke  of  Ormond.  He 
was,  it  is  said,  above  the  middle  height, 
with  brawny  and  athletic  limbs.  A cele- 
brated walker,  he  would  often  spend  the 
day  in  the  forests  around  Germanna,  ac- 
companied only  by  his  dog,  and  bearing 
his  fowling-piece.  His  features  were 
large,  strong,  and  somewhat  disfigured  by 
wrinkles,  but  eminently  pleasing  when 
they  were  lit  up  by  a smile,  revealing  his 
white  and  regular  teeth.  In  repose  his 
countenance  resembled  that  of  a bronze 
statue.  His  brow  was  tall  and  narrow, 
his  eyes  black  and  brilliant.  In  moments 
of  excitement  they  flashed  with  a deter- 
mined fire,  which  proved  the  depth  and 
resolution  of  his  nature.  It  was  the  face 


of  a soldier  who  had  passed  through  many 
exhausting  hardships,  and  endured  the 
fury  of  sun  and  storm,  but  whose  ener- 
gies were  still  alive  and  equal  to  any  de- 
mand upon  them. 

We  come  now  to  Spotswood’s  march 
through  the  summer  forest,  and  his  half- 
serious  half-humorous  creation  afterward 
of  the  noble  order  of  the  “Knights  of  the 
Horseshoe.” 

The  whole  affair  was  a gay  little  adven- 
ture, bright  with  the  tints  of  comedy  and 
romance.  Men’s  minds  were  easy  in  this 
good  year  1714.  Virginia  was  at  peace, 
Blackbeard  was  hung,  the  Indians  were 
quiet*  no  quarrel  was  going  on  between 
the  Governor  and  the  Burgesses,  and  the 
soldier  ruler  at  the  head  of  the  colony 
craved  some  outlet  apparently  for  his  rest- 
less energies.  Knowing  the  Virginians 
well  now,  he  no  doubt  believed  that  they 
shared  this  sentiment — that  the  young 
planters  would  welcome  an  excitement 
greater  than  riding  over  their  estates,  dis- 
cussing two-months-old  news  from  Eng- 
land over  their  wine  or  games  of  trick- 
track, and  attending  horse-races,  cock- 
fights, and  the  county  court.  He  had  long 
been  ambitious  to  explore  the  interior, 
with  the  aim  of  extending  the  settlements 
and  enlarging  the  limits  of  the  colony. 

Of  this  region  nothing  was  known.  The 
most  intelligent  persons  — even  Colonel 
Byrd  of  Westover— believed  that  the  riv- 
er Mississippi  took  its  rise  in  the  “Blue 
Mountains”  of  Vii^inia.  In  a century, 
even  educated  people  had  only  advanced 
one  step  beyond  the  old  superstition  that 
El  Dorado,  the  Fountain  of  Youth,  gushed 
up  past  the  blue  barrier.  The  land,  in 
one  word,  was  a terra  incognita,  and 
men’s  minds  were  tabulce  rasce  on  the 
subject,  waiting  for  new  impressions. 

This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the 
bright  summer  of  1714,  and  Spotswood 
determined  to  set  out  and  explore  the  un- 
known wilderness.  His  proceeding  was 
characteristic,  and  indicated  a thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  proposed  mat&riel 
of  the  expedition.  It  was  not  to  be  a gov- 
ernment affair,  nor  did  he  wish  his  party 
to  consist  of  hired  men.  His  associates 
were  to  be  young  planters  fond  of  inci- 
dent and  adventure,  whom  he  could  laugh 
and  talk  with  as  they  rode  through  the 
great  woods,  and  sleep  beside  in  bivouac 
at  night  as  one  of  their  number.  He  ac- 
cordingly gave  the  affair  from  the  begin- 
ning the  aspect  of  an  adventure.  It  was 
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a private  gentleman  inviting  other  gentle- 
men to  a sort  of  hunting  party.  He  issued 
invitations  to  those  whom  he  wished  to 
accompany  him;  they  were  to  assemble 
at  a specified  place  and  time;  and  each 
companion  of  the  expedition  must  see  that 
his  riding-horse  was  well  shod  with  good 
iron  shoes  to  protect  his  hoofs  from  the 
rocky  paths  of  the  mountains.  Such  a 
precaution  was  unnecessary  in  the  sandy 
Tegions  of  the  tide- water,  where  you  might 
travel  for  a dozen  miles  and  never  meet 
with  a single  stone.  In  the  new  country 
which  they  were  to  explore  it  would  be 
necessary. 

The  invitations  were  promptly  accept- 
ed by  a band  of  gentlemen,  who,  to 
judge  from  the  details  which  remain  of 
their  proceedings  on  the  march,  must 
have  been  inspired  by  the  very  genius 
of  mirth,  good  companionship,  and  ad- 
venture. These  assembled  at  the  pre- 
scribed time,  with  the  exception  of  some 
who  were  picked  up  at  their  homes  as  the 
expedition  proceeded  on  its  way,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  for  the  com- 
fort and  well-being  of  the  gentlemen  ad- 
venturers in  the  wilderness.  Each  one 
was  accompanied  by  his  servant,  for  the 
young  gallants  of  the  tide-water  were 
much  too  fond  of  their  ease  to  engage 
without  necessity  in  the  work  of  feeding 
and  rubbing  down  their  riding -horses. 
Pack  animals  were  ready,  loaded  down 
with  provisions,  and  an  amount  and  va- 
riety of  liquids — brandy,  rum,  wine,  and 
other  invigorating  drinks — which  the 
chronicler  specifies  with  minute  atten- 
tion and  evident  gusto.  And  along  with 
the  rest  went  pioneers,  axe  on  shoulder, 
to  cut  a path  if  needful  for  the  advance  of 
the  troop  through  the  bristling  thickets 
covering  the  rugged  steeps  of  the  Blue 
Ridge.  Only  one  want  remained,  that 
of  a historian  of  the  performances  of 
the  gallant  knights;  but  even  that  was 
soon  supplied.  On  the  first  day’s  march 
they  stopped  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Beverley, 
the  author  of  Beverley's  History  of  Vir- 
ginia, one  of  the  oldest  and  best  volumes 
of  colonial  annals.  The  historian  was 
ready,  and  got  into  the  saddle.  The  band 
proceeded  on  their  way  by  easy  marches, 
gaining  an  accession  to  their  number  at 
every  country  house  where  they  stopped. 
Then  the  settlements  grew  thinner  and 
thinner,  the  roads  more  and  more  mere 
bridle-paths,  the  forests  denser  and  wild- 
er: the  adventurous  knights  were  steadi- 
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ly  advancing  through  the  great  woods  to- 
ward the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  stretch- 
ing like  a long  blue  wave  on  the  far  hori- 
zon, bright  at  sunset  with  the  golden  glo- 
ries of  the  month  of  August. 

The  worthy  reader  of  these  pages  will 
pardon  a little  rhetoric  and  inflation  of 
style  in  the  chronicler  of  the  adventures 
of  the  good  knights.  It  is  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  that  he  should  become  thus 
animated,  or  that  his  style  should  reflect 
some  of  the  glowing  tints  of  the  bright 
skies  above  his  personages.  It  is  a little 
romance  of  a century  and  a half  since 
that  he  is  writing — only  the  romance  is 
true,  and  his  dramatis  personce  are  his- 
toric. The  winds  have  long  swept  away 
the  jests  and  the  laughter,  the  songs  sung, 
the  witty  speeches  uttered,  and  the  fig- 
ures of  the  brave  knights  have  descends! 
into  the  tomb ; but  we  may  see  them  and 
listen  to  them  still  with  the  eyes  and  the 
ears  of  fancy,  reviving  thus  the  figures, 
and  going  with  them,  as  it  were,  on  their 
gay  ride  through  the  forest. 

Few  incidents  took  place  on  the  expedi- 
tion, which  was,  after  all,  as  I have  said, 
merely  a little  comedy — the  march  of  a 
band  of  hunters,  fowling-piece  in  hand, 
through  a beautiful  unknown  country. 

All  were  personally  acquainted  with  each 
other,  and  Spotswood  was  merely  a mem- 
ber of  the  troop.  We  can  easily  imagine 
his  appearance  as  he  rode  in  front.  He 
was  at  this  time  only  thirty-eight  years  of 
age,  and  in  the  prime  of  life.  His  tall 
figure  in  its  rich  riding  suit,  with  boots  to 
the  knee,  ruffles  at  breast,  and  cocked  hat 
decorated  with  gold-lace,  had  the  martial 
air  of  the  ex-soldier  of  Marlborough  in  the 
Flanders  wars;  and  the  horse  which  car- 
ried this  stalwart  cavalier,  at  a period 
when  a gentleman^  riding-horse  was  al- 
ways superb,  must  have  been  worthy  of 
the  military  ensemble  of  his  Excellency. 
Tradition  has  connected  vaguely  with  the 
march  of  the  knights  the  romantic  fig- 
ure of  an  Indian  girl  named  Wirgina,  or 
Catena.  Her  origin  is  not  known,  or  her 
place  of  residence,  except  that  she  was  as- 
sociated in  some  manner  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Germanna.  She  afterward  be- 
came a member  of  Governor  Spotswood’s 
family,  and  the  nurse  of  his  son  Alexan- 
der, who,  u whenever  he  met  her  in  after- 
life, would  throw  his  arms  about  her  and 
embrace  her.”  But  one  other  particular 
remains  in  reference  to  her — that  when- 
ever the  family  of  the  Governor  went 
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from  the  capital  to  Germanna,  Wirgina 
would  ‘ 4 leave  the  carriage  and  wander 
over  the  scenes  of  her  youth.”  She  is  a 
character  in  the  excellent  Virginia  novel, 
the  Knights  of  the  Horseshoe,  where  the 
author  has  built  up  an  edifice  of  romance 
upon  these  few  details.  Nothing  further 
is  known  of  her — she  flits  across  the  path 
of  the  expedition  and  disappears. 

So,  laughing,  jesting,  singing,  and  fir- 
ing their  fowling-pieces  at  any  chance 
game  upon  the  route,  the  knights  went  on 
their  way — halting  in  some  forest  glade 
near  running  water  to  discuss  the  con- 
tents of  the  panniers,  both  solids  and  liq- 
uids, and  lying  down  at  night  in  soldier- 
ly bivouac  “under  the  canopy,”  or  be- 
neath a shelter  of  woven  boughs.  The 
worthy  historian  Beverley  says  that  they 
made  their  way  toward  the  ‘ ‘ head  springs” 
of  the  York  and  Rappahannock  rivers,  ‘ ‘ in 
the  highest  ridge  of  mountains.”  This 
general  expression  probably  refers  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Rockfish  Gap, 
where  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad 
now  passes  the  mountains.  The  surround- 
ing country  at  this  point  is  beautiful  now 
— it  must  have  been  exquisitely  lovely 
then,  with  its  wild  unbroken  forests,  its 
bright  streams  sparkling  beneath  over- 
hanging boughs,  and  the  ranges  of  blue 
mountains  sweeping  in  every  direction. 
The  traveller  darts  along  now  so  rapid- 
ly there  that  he  can  see  nothing,  and  the 
world  has  grown  indifferent  to  the  fine 
wonders  of  landscape  beauty.  The  sight 
must  have  produced  a deeper  impression 
on  the  knights.  They  came  from  the  lev- 
el lowland,  with  its  thickets  and  flat  fields, 
and  only  reached  these  superb  prospects 
by  a toilsome  ascent  of  the  rugged  mount- 
ains, known  at  this  time  only  to  Indians 
and  panthers. 

Spotswood  reached  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  and  inscribed  on  a large  rock 
crowning  a tall  peak  the  words  “Mount 
George,”  in  honor  of  the  King  of*  Eng- 
land. On  another  peak  was  inscribed 
“Mount  Alexander,”  by  the  knights,  in 
honor  of  his  Excellency  Governor  Spots- 
wood. Toasts  were  drunk  on  the  happy 
occasion;  loyal  speeches  were  uttered; 
and  then — apparently  without  descend- 
ing into  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah, 
which  some  writers  suppose  he  did — the 
Governor  set  out  with  his  band  on  their 
return  to  the  lowland,  which  they  reach- 
ed without  adventure  or  untoward  acci- 
dent of  any  description. 


It  only  remains  to  give  an  account  of 
the  inauguration  of  the  order  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Horseshoe.  We  have 
treated  this  little  expedition  rather  as  a 
gay  comedy  than  as  a serious  affair ; but 
it  seems  to  have  been  regarded  by  the 
men  of  that  day  as  a highly  important 
and  creditable  achievement.  It  was  spok- 
en of  as  “the  great  discovery  of  a pas- 
sage over  the  mountains” — which  it  cer- 
tainly was;  and  Spotswood  resolved  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  it  by  a pictur- 
esque device.  He  ordered  to  be  prepared 
in  London  a small  golden  horseshoe,  set 
with  jewels,  for  each  member  of  the  expe- 
dition to  wear — probably  as  a “charm” 
on  the  chain  of  his  watch,  or  as  a breast- 
pin— with  the  inscription,  Sic  juvat  tran- 
scendere  montes  ; and  each  of  the  gentle- 
men adventurers  receiving  this  little 
badge  was  formally  dubbed  a “Knight  of 
the  Horseshoe.”  Some  grave  historians, 
disposed  to  take  every  thing,  it  would 
seem,  in  a grandly  serious  light,  have 
stated  that  Spotswood  was  himself  knight- 
ed by  the  King  of  England  in  consequence 
of  this  expedition,  the  king  himself  found- 
ing the  order.  For  this  report  there  seems 
to  be  little  foundation.  A much  less  cred- 
itable proceeding  is  attributed  to  his  Maj- 
esty King  George,  who  might  have  been 
pleased,  one  would  think,  at  having  the 
Blue  Ridge  named  Mount  George.  He  is 
said  to  have  repudiated  the  w'hole  affair, 
and  to  have  formally  declined  to  pay  for 
the  golden  horseshoes  ordered  from  Lon- 
don by  Spotswood ! 

The  simple  facts  of  the  march  and  the 
foundation  of  the  order  remain.  These, 
at  least,  are  historical.  One  of  the  gold- 
en horseshoes  is  still  in  existence,  it  is 
said — a beautiful  little  trinket,  “covered 
with  valuable  stones  resembling  heads  of 
nails,”  the  stones  being  garnets. 

Such  is  the  pleasant  little  history  of 
the  origin  of  a veritable  order  of  Virginia 
knights.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  “the  shep- 
herd of  the  sea,”  as  Spenser  calls  him, 
had  formally  created  Manteo,  an  Indian, 
“Lord  of  Roanoke  and  Dessamonpeake,” 
in  the  land  of  Winganda^oa.  Thus  the 
Western  Continent  can  boast  of  two  high- 
ly aristocratic  institutions — a title  of  no- 
bility, and  an  original  order  of  chivalry. 

Governor  Spotswood  died  suddenly 
about  1740,  just  as  he  was  about  to  take 
command  of  the  expedition  against  Car- 
thagena. 
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CHAPTER  Y. 

THERE  are  two  kinds  of  love — man’s 
love:  I am  not  speaking  of  woman’s 
just  now : the  first,  bom  of  sunshiny  self- 
ism,  basking  in  pleasure,  shrinking  from 
any  pain,  either  its  own  or  that  of  the 
object  beloved,  which  is,  for  the  time  be- 
ing, itself;  the  second,  strong  as  tender, 
while  equally  capable  of  pleasure,  fears 
not  pain,  either  personal  or  vicarious. 
Grief,  suffering,  the  helplessness  of  fail- 
ing powers,  only  rouse  in  it  a deeper  pas- 
sion, a fonder  care.  Happy  the  woman 
who  has  found  her  resting-place  there! 
She  need  fear  neither  sickness  nor  sor- 
row, old  age  or  beauty’s  decline.  Living 
however  sad  and  broken  a life,  she  will 
be  cherished  to  the  last,  and  dying,  she 
will  be  mourned  eternally. 

Such  a love,  though  he  knew  it  not  at 
the  time — indeed,  he  hardly  knew  him- 
self at  all,  so  suddenly  and  strangely  had 
circumstances  developed  his  dormant  na- 
ture— such  a love,  in  all  its  devotedness 
and  intensity,  had  taken  possession  of 
Roderick’s  heart  for  his  “cousin”  Silence. 

If,  a few  hours  before,  he  had  been  bent 
upon  asking  her  for  his  wife,  now  he  al- 
most felt  as  if  she  were  his  wife — as  if 
Fate,  stepping  in,  had  absolutely  thrown 
her  into  his  arms.  He  held  her  there — 
fast,  fast.  No  earthly  power,  except  her 
own  will,  should  ever  drag  her  thence  or 
put  her  from  him. 

But  he  was  still  quite  silent,  as  was  in- 
evitable. Though  he  staid  all  the  even- 
ing with  the  Reyniers,  he  never  betrayed 
himself  by  a single  word.  Instead  of 
going  to  bed,  he  went  back  to  the  street 
where  she  lived,  and  walked  up  and  down 
it  till  long  after  midnight,  watching  the 
faint  glimmer  of  light  in  the  upper  rooms 
which  told  that  there  was  death  in  the 
house.  He  tried  to  fancy  her  sitting 
there,  either  in  the  silent  chamber  where, 
they  said,  she  best  liked  to  be,  quiet  and 
tearless,  or  in  the  salon  beside  good  Ma- 
dame Reynier,  who  had  cut  out  for  her  a 
plain  black  dress,  and  set  her  to  work  at 
it,  feeling  that  doing  even  that  was  better 
for  her  than  doing  nothing.  Her  prin- 
cipal thought,  Sophie  Reynier  told  him, 
seemed  to  be  to  give  as  little  trouble  as 
possible  to  any  body. 

4 ‘ Oh,  she  is  an  angel !”  the  warm-heart- 


ed Swiss  girl  had  cried,  with  her  tears 
down-dropping  as  she  spoke.  And  Rod- 
erick had  forgotten  himself  so  far  as  to 
turn  and  grasp  her  hand  gratefully — this 
good  eldest  sister  of  a large  family,  al- 
ready betrothed  to  a young  pasteur.  Per- 
haps that  made  her  at  once  clear-sighted 
and  wise,  for  she  half  smiled  through  her 
tears,  and  said  nothing. 

It  did  not  matter:  all  small  outside 
things  seemed  to  matter  little  now.  What 
the  Reynier  family  thought  of  him,  his 
feelings,  or  intentions,  Roderick  did  not 
know,  nor  did  he  much  care.  He  had 
listened  calmly  while  they  talked  her 
over;  speculated  how  much  she  would 
have  to  live  upon;  finally  decided  that 
she  should  be  asked  to  come  and  stay 
with  them  after  the  funeral,  and  remain 
with  them  till  she  could  get  a situation  as 
governess — “perhaps  in  England,  as  she 
knows  English  so  well : monsieur  might 
hear  of  something  ?”  And  monsieur  had 
answered  4 4 yes”  with  the  greatest  calm- 
ness, hugging  himself  in  his  own  speech- 
less content. 

Helpless,  poor,  with  not  a friend  in  the 
world  except  these  kind  Reyniers,  it  was 
exactly  what  he  would  most  have  desired. 
Certain  young  fellows  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  never  committed  themselves  to 
the  smallest  attentions  before  finding  out 
whether  or  not  a girl  had  “lots  of  mon- 
ey,” would,  he  knew,  have  regarded  him 
with  contemptuous  pity.  But  he  ? To 
snatch  up  his  penniless  darling  just  as 
she  was,  to  shelter  her  in  his  bosom,  to 
load  her  with  luxuries,  to  make  her  his 
one  object  of  ceaseless  tenderness  and  de- 
voted care,  seemed  to  him  the  acme  of 
human  felicity. 

He  did  not  attempt  to  see  her — that,  of 
course,  was  impossible : and  he  felt  capa- 
ble of  making  any  sacrifice  or  exercising 
any  self-restraint  for  her  sake:  but  it 
seemed  as  if  only  to  be  near  her,  throw- 
ing over  her  the  faithful  shield  of  his  si- 
lent love,  was  at  once  a consolation  and 
a protection. 

He  walked  the  street  till  all  lights  went 
out,  except  that  solemn  one  which  mark- 
ed the  death-chamber;  and  then,  with  a 
blessing  on  his  lips  and  a prayer  in  his 
heart — young  man  as  he  was,  Roderick 
was  not  ashamed  to  pray — he  departed. 

Next  morning,  at  the  very  earliest  hour 
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he  could  venture  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion, he  was  at  the  Reyniers’  door  to  hear 
all  that  was  to  be  heard  concerning  Ma- 
demoiselle Jardine,  and  to  volunteer  any 
help  that  he  delicately  could  to  the  pro- 
fesseur— who,  he  saw,  was  a little  per- 
plexed and  unpractical — in  arranging  the 
details  of  the  funeral.  Nay,  it  being  a 
pelting  wet  day,  and  the  old  man  very 
rheumatic,  he  succeeded  in  being  allowed 
himself  to  go  and  choose  the  grave  in  the 
pretty  cemetery  which  all  the  Neuchatel- 
lerois  are  so  proud  of,  and  where  he  had 
been  taken  by  Madame  Jardine  herself 
one  sunshiny  Sunday  afternoon,  almost 
the  first  Sunday  he  came  to  the  town. 

How  long  that  seemed  ago!  and  how 
strange  it  was  that  he  should  be  standing 
there  choosing  a resting-place  for  this  dear 
dead  woman,  of  whose  very  existence  he 
was  ignorant  six  weeks  ago  ! Yet  now 
he  mourned  her  almost  like  a son,  and 
thought  of  her  solemnly,  tenderly,  as  the 
mother  of  his  wife  to  be,  if  God  gave  him 
that  blessing.  Nay,  perhaps,  looking  even 
farther  than  that,  into  the  dim  future,  his 
thoughts  ran  on,  as  human  thoughts  will 
run  on.  But  he  stopped  them. 

‘ ‘ Oh,  my  darling ! my  darling !”  Some- 
how he  never  now  thought  of  her  as  any 
thing  but  his  “darling.”  “If  you  give 
yourself  to  me,  I will  be  faithful  to  the 
trust.  God  do  so  to  me  and  more  also;” 
unconsciously  he  used  the  familiar  Bible 
phrase,  and  spoke  half  aloud,  as  if,  in  the 
total  solitude,  the  spirit  of  the  yet  un- 
buried dead  were  listening  to  him  out  of 
her  strange  new  heaven.  ‘ ‘ May  God  for- 
sake me  in  my  need  if  ever  I forsake  this 
orphan  child !” 

He  was  but  a few  years  her  senior,  yet* 
she  seemed  a child  and  he  a man  now. 
He  had  grown  ten  years  older  in  the  last 
twenty-four  hours. 

Coming  back  to  the  Reyniers,  he  ex- 
plained all  he  had  done  in  the  most  mat- 
ter-of-fact and  unemotional  way.  He 
seemed  suddenly  to  have  gained  the  pow- 
er of  unlimited  self-restraint,  for  her  sake. 
To  do  every  thing  for  her  that  could  pos- 
sibly be  done,  and  never  to  let  her  know 
it,  was  all  he  desired. 

The  tidings  of  her  were  just  the  same ; 
an  English  person  would  have  said  she 
was  “ keeping  up  well.”  To  these  warm- 
hearted, demonstrative  Swiss  she  appeared 
passive,  almost  cold.  It  was  her  Scotch 
blood,  they  said,  which  had  always  made 
her  a little  unlike  themselves.  But  more 
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like  him  and  his,  thought  Roderick ; more 
like  the  Silence  Jardine  with  whose  very 
name,  and,  he  fancied,  much  of  her  very 
nature,  she  would  appear  at  Blackhall. 

The  third  day  was  arranged  for  the  fu- 
neral. The  only  communication  that 
passed  between  him  and  Mademoiselle 
Jardine  had  been  a request  he  sent  by  So- 
phie Reynier  that  he  might  be  allowed  to 
attend  it,  in  right  of  relationship,  and  Si- 
lence sent  him  word  back  that  she  was 
“grateful.” 

This  done,  there  was  no  more  to  do  for 
her;  nothing  but  to  wander  restlessly 
about  through  the  long,  dreary  winter 
day,  and  wonder  how  she  was  bearing  it, 
whether  he  would  ever  be  able  to  make 
the  world  feel  like  summer  to  her  again. 
Instead  of  his  passion — or,  rather,  under- 
neath his  passion — had  come  a tenderness 
almost  motherly.  He  could  have  sat  and 
watched — watched  and  guarded — never 
asking  for  word  or  look,  indifferent  even 
to  responsive  love,  if  only  he  might  have 
the  right  to  love  her . The  very  hardest 
bit  to  him  of  all  this  time  was  those  few 
hours  when,  having  done  all  that  was  pos- 
sible for  him  to  do,  and  having  no  excuse 
for  inflicting  himself  further  on  the  Rey- 
nier family,  he  went  back  to  his  hotel  and 
tried  to  lead  his  ordinary  life  there — eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  sleeping;  for  he  had  no 
young  men’s  small  vices ; he  thought  bill- 
iards dull,  and  detested  smoking.  He 
could  not,  this  night,  even  read ; and  it  was 
not  until  he  woke  next  morning  that  it 
occurred  to  him  he  ought  to  write  again 
to  his  mother,  who  would  just  be  receiv- 
ing his  letter  of  two  days  before. 

Another  two  days,  and  he  would  get  an 
answer.  Best  so,  perhaps.  In  the  few 
words  that  he  was  determined  at  all  haz- 
ards to  say  to  his  darling  before  he  left — 
to  herself  only,  regardless  of  ceremony  or 
custom — the  sanction  of  his  mother’s  ap- 
probation would  be  a help  and  a consola- 
tion. He  should  be  able  to  tell  the  orphan 
that  it  was  not  his  arms  alone  that  were 
open  to  receive  her,  but  those  of  a new 
mother,  ready  to  replace,  if  any  ever  could 
replace,  in  some  small  degree  her  who  was 
gone.  Very  unlike  they  were,  and  he  had 
a secret  fear  that  it  was  a different  sort 
of  a daughter-in-law  Mrs.  Jardine  would 
have  preferred — one  much  grander,  rich- 
er, handsomer.  Silence  had  the  loveliness 
of  lovableness ; but  even  in  his  wildest  pas- 
sion, her  lover  knew  she  was  not  hand- 
some. Still,  in  spite  of  all,  there  were 
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two  things  he  never  doubted  to  find  in  his 
mother — her  strong  good  sense  and  her 
warm  heart. 

To  these  he  trusted,  and  felt  he  might 
safely  trust,  the  girl  he  loved — the  girl  who 
would  make  him  all  he  lacked,  all  that  his 
mother  wished  him  to  be.  He  pleaded 
this  in  a letter,  touchingly  earnest  and  ten- 
der, which,  on  second  thoughts,  he  deter- 
mined on  writing  home.  His  heart  was 
full — full  to  overflowing;  and  almost  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  he  poured  it  out 
where,  under  such  circumstances,  every 
good  son  is  right  to  pour  his  heart  out — 
into  his  mother's  bosom. 

Going  to  the  post,  letter  in  hand — for  he 
had  learned  Silence's  habit  of  doing  things 
at  once,  and  doing  them  herself,  if  possible 
— he  met  Sophie  Eeynierr  in  mourning 
dress,  hastening  to  comfort  and  sustain 
her  friend  during  the  funeral  day. 

“Is  it  not  rather  sad,”  she  said,  “that 
this  should  be  such  a lovely  day  ? Look 
at  the  lake,  it  is  blue  as  heaven;  and 
the  Alps,  they  are  all  d&couverts.  Ah, 
such  a day  as  our  poor  Madame  Jardine 
always  enjoyed  so  much;  and  she  is  to  be 
buried  this  afternoon  I” 

Eoderick  did  not  reply. 

“See,  I am  taking  these  few  flowers — 
all  I can  get — to  lay  on  her  breast  before 
the  coffin  is  closed.  She  was  so  fond  of 
flowers,  as  she  was  of  every  thing  beau- 
tiful. And  she  looks  so  beautiful  now, 
you  can  not  imagine;  and  quite  young 
again.  Even  poor  Silence  does  not  weep 
when  we  stand  beside  her.  Ah,  it  is  a 
certain  consolation — the  beauty  one  often 
sees  in  les  morte.” 

“ I have  never  yet  seen  death,  ” said  Eod- 
erick, walking  back  with  her.  “Strange 
at  my  age;  but  so  it  is.  I was  very  ill 
after  my  father  died;  they  would  not  let 
me  look  at  him  again,  and  I have  never 
known  any  other  loss.” 

“ Monsieur  is  fortunate— exceptionally 
fortunate.” 

“ I do  not  know  that.  Those  are  bless- 
ed who,  like  you,  mademoiselle,  have  an 
instinct  for  sorrow,  who  go  about  com- 
forting all  the  afflicted  of  this  world. 
One  can  not  do  that  unless  one  under- 
stands.” 

“ Perhaps  not,”  said  gentle  Sophie  Eey- 
nier,  of  whom  he  had  only  spoken  the 
simple  truth;  but  of  every  one  near  Si- 
lence, Eoderick  was  disposed  to  think  and 
speak  the  very  pleasantest  truth  he  could. 

As  they  walked,  he  was  seized  with  a 


great  longing  to  behold  once  more  the 
face  of  the  dead — the  face  which  had  nev- 
er looked  on  him  but  kindly — her  moth- 
er’s face,  which  would  so  soon  pass  away 
from  every  remembrance  except  hers — 
and  his. 

“ Do  you  think  you  could  take  me  into 
the  house  with  you  ?”  he  pleaded.  “ No- 
body would  know,  or  be  harmed  thereby. 
In  my  country  we  even  think  it  a tribute 
of  respect  to  the  dead  to  be  allowed  to 
look  at  them  once  more.  And  Mademoi- 
selle Jardine — ” 

Sophie  Eeynier  suddenly  turned  to  him 
with  a flash  of  womanly  emotion  in  her 
kind  blue  eyes— penetrating  as  kind. 

“Monsieur,  you  are  an  honest  man — 
what  in  England  you  call  a ‘gentleman.’ 
You  could  never  act  otherwise  than  kind- 
ly to  such  a defenseless  creature  as  Made-i> 
moiselle  Jardine  ?” 

“ God  forbid,  no.” 

“Then  I will  take  you.” 

But  she  did  not  admit  him  at  once ; and 
finding  that  Madame  Eeynier  had  gone 
out,  she  told  him  to  come  back  in  an  hour, 
at  eleven  o’clock. 

“By  then  I shall  have  persuaded  Si- 
lence to  repose  herself  for  a little.  She 
has  not  slept  all  night,  and  is  very  rest- 
less. She  may  hear  you.  Go  away  now.  ” 

He  obeyed  at  once,  and  went  to  search 
through  the  little  town  for  a few  more 
winter  flowers,  to  “shut  them  inside  the 
sweet  cold  hand,”  like  Browning’s  “ Eve- 
lyn Hope,”  saying  to  himself  the  lines, 

“ So,  that  is  our  secret.  Go  to  Bleep : 

You  will  wake  and  remember  and  understand.” 

For,  to  his  dreamy  nature,  death  had  as 
yet  appeared  only  in  its  poetic  side — its 
pathos  and  its  mystery.  The  darkness 
and  desolation  of  loss,  the  sad  realities  of 
sickness  and  mortality,  were  to  him  un- 
known, as  they  are  to  most  young  men. 
During  these  two  days  he  had  a little  come 
into  the  shadow  of  them,  but  only  in  a 
secondary  degree,  and  all  under  the  gla- 
mour of  his  passionate  love,  which  hal- 
lowed every  thing  with  a kind  of  super- 
natural glory.  As  he  stood  in  the  salon 
of  his  hotel,  arranging  the  little  bouquet, 
and  tying  it  up  with  a bit  of  white  ribbon 
which  he  had  gone  into  a shop  and  bought, 
his  look  was  tender  rather  than  sad,  and 
with  all  his  reverence  for  the  dead,  he 
could  not  forbear  thinking  whether  she — 
his  living  love — would  notice  the  flowers, 
or  ask  who  put  them  there. 
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“Monsieur — a telegram  for  monsieur!” 

It  startled  him  for  the  moment.  Not 
being  a man  of  business,  Roderick  was 
unaccustomed  to  telegrams ; besides,  his 
mother  had  a strong,  old-fashioned  aver- 
sion to  them.  Yet  this  one  came  from 
her.  At  least,  the  address  and  name  were 
hers,  though  the  wording  was  in  the  third 
person. 

4 * Your  mother  is  not  well . Come  home 
immediately .” 

This  was  all ; but  it  came  with  such  a 
blow  to  Roderick,  who  inherited  his  fa- 
ther’s nervous  temperament,  that  he  felt 
himself  turning  dizzy,  and  obeyed  the 
friendly  gallon’s  suggestion  that  mon- 
sieur had  better  sit  down. 

His  mother  ill?  She,  the  healthiest  per- 
son imaginable!  and  she  had  written  to 
him  only  a few  days  before,  saying  noth- 
ing of  herself  except  of  her  endless  duties 
and  engagements.  It  must  be  something 
sudden — something  serious.  He  was  want- 
ed “immediately.”  She  could  not  have 
got  his  letter — there  was  indeed  barely 
time — or  surely  she  would  have  answered 
it.  Perhaps  she  was  too  ill  even  to  read 
it?  His  poor  mother — his  dear,  good 
mother!  All  the  son  in  him  woke  up: 
perhaps  all  the  more  for  thinking  of  that 
other  mother  whose  dead  face  he  was  just 
going  to  see. 

He  might  go;  there  was  time;  no  Paris 
train  started  till  afternoon;  and  re-read- 
ing the  telegram,  it  seemed  a little  less  se- 
rious. Though  4 4 not  well”  might  be  only 
a tender  way  of  breaking  to  him  a far 
sadder  truth. 

“Oh,  mother!  mother  l”  he  almost 
sobbed  out,  as  he  walked  hastily  along  the 
lake-side,  “if  any  thing  should  happen  to 
you!  If  I should  lose  you  too,  before  I 
have  learned  to  love  you  half  enough !” 

And  all  the  passionate  remorse  of  a 
sensitive  nature,  a doubly  sensitive  con- 
science, rose  up  in  the  poor  fellow’s  heart. 
He  accused  himself  of  a hundred  imagi- 
nary short-comings,  and  suffered  as  those 
are  prone  to  suffer  who  judge  others  by 
the  standard  of  themselves.  It  was  only 
by  a great  effort  that  he  controlled  him- 
self so  as  to  present  the  quiet  outside  ne- 
cessary on  reaching  Madame  Jardine’s 
door. 

Madame  Jardine’s  door,  from  which  she 
would  soon  go  forever — nay,  from  which 
she  had  already  gone.  He  knew  not 
whom  to  ask  for.  He  stood  silent  and 
bewildered;  but  the  little  bonne  seemed 


to  understand,  and  admitted  him  without 
a word. 

Beyond  the  salon  was  a small  bed- 
chamber which  mother  and  daughter  used 
to  share.  In  the  centre  of  it  stood,  raised 
a little,  and  covered  with  something  white, 
that  last  sleeping-place  where  we  must  all 
one  day  rest. 

It  was  not  sleep,  not  in  the  least  like 
sleep,  as,  when  left  quite  alone,  he  drew 
the  face-cloth  gently  off,  the  young  man 
acknowledged  with  a start.  No  human 
slumber,  but  total,  perfect,  divine  repose, 
where  all  the  anguish  of  life  had  been 
smoothed  away,  all  the  passions  of  life 
calmed  down  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 

His  passion,  only  a minute  before  at  fever- 
heat,  listening  eagerly  for  any  sound  in 
the  silent  house,  suddenly  sank  into  peace. 
Something  was  before  him,  beside  him, 
around  him;  something  which  in  all  his 
days  before  he  had  never  felt  or  under- 
stood. Life  with  its  noisy  clangors  melt- 
ed away  before  the  eternal  peace  of  death. 

How  long  he  stood  there,  gazing  on  the 
still  face,  so  exceedingly  beautiful — he  had 
never  thought  before  what  a beautiful 
woman  she  must  once  have  been — Roder- 
ick could  not  tell.  At  last  the  door,  which 
had  been  left  ajar  behind  him,  slightly 
stirred.  He  thought  it  was  the  bonne, 
and  would  not  turn ; he  did  not  wish  her 
to  see  his  dimmed  eyes.  It  was  more  than 
a minute  before  he  looked  up  and  saw, 
standing  quietly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
coffin,  the  orphaned  girl,  the  girl  whom 
he  adored  like  a lover,  and  yet  seemed  to 
cherish  already  with  the  protecting  ten- 
derness of  a husband  who  has  been  mar- 
ried many  years. 

Perfectly  pallid,  dead -white  almost, 
from  the  contrast  between  her  black  dress 
and  fair  hair,  Silence  stood  and  looked  at 
him ; merely  looked,  not  holding  out  her 
hand — both  her  hands  were  resting  on  the 
coffin.  She  spoke  in  a whisper. 

“ You  are  come  to  see  her  once  again? 

That  is  kind.  She  always  liked  you.  Is 
she  not  beautiful  ? But  she  is  gone,  you 
see ! She  has  gone  away  and  left  me  all 
alone.” 

One  sob;  just  one,  no  more.  Nothing 
in  his  life  had  ever  touched  Roderick  like 
the  strong  self-command  by  which  this 
frail  girl  in  her  utmost  agony  controlled 
its  expression,  and,  recollecting  herself, 
summoned  all  her  courage,  dignity — the 
sacred  dignity  of  sorrow,  which  asks  no 
help,  no  consolation. 
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“You  mustforgive  me ; my  grief  is  new. 
Are  these  your  flowers  ? Thank  you ; they 
are  very  sweet.” 

And  taking  them  from  him,  she  began 
arranging  them  in  the  folds  of  the  shroud, 
gently  and  carefully,  as  if  she  were  dress- 
ing a baby ; then  drew  the  kerchief  once 
more  over  the  dead  face. 

“ Now  you  must  go  away.” 

“ I will,”  he  answered — the  first  words 
he  had  uttered.  ‘ 4 Only,  just  once !” 

Tenderly  removing  the  face-cloth  again, 
Roderick  stooped  and  pressed  his  lips  upon 
the  marble  brow  of  this  dead  mother,  inly 
making  a solemn  vow — would  that  all 
men  made  the  same,  and  kept  it,  to  other 
dead  and  living  mothers ! Something  of 
its  purport  must  have  been  betrayed  in  his 
look,  for  when  his  eyes  met  those  of  the  girl 
opposite  she  slightly  started,  and  a faint 
color  suffused  her  cheek.  Fading,  it  left 
her  deadly  pale ; she  staggered  rather  than 
walked,  though  alone,  refusing  all  help, 
into  the  next  room. 

There  she  sat  down,  Roderick  standing 
beside  her.  The  door  was  open  between ; 
he  could  see  the  foot  of  the  coffin  and  its 
white  drapery.  Though  now,  for  the  first 
time,  he  was  alone  with  his  chosen  love, 
knowing  well,  and  having  an  instinct  that 
she  must  know  too,  that  she  was  his  love, 
and  ever  would  be,  there  was  so  great  an 
awe  upon  him  that  he  could  not  speak  one 
word,  not  even  of  the  commonest  consola- 
tion or  sympathy.  And  though  he  could 
have  fallen  on  his  knees  before  her  and 
kissed  her  very  feet,  he  dared  not  touch 
even  the  tips  of  her  poor  little  pallid  fin- 
gers, so  strangely  idle,  their  occupation 
gone. 

“ What  am  I to  do  without  my  moth- 
er ?”  Silence  said  at  last,  with  a piteous 
appeal,  not  to  him  or  to  any  body,  except, 
perhaps,  that  One  to  whom  alone  the  or- 
phan can  always  go. 

Roderick  could  bear  it  no  longer;  his 
manhood  wholly  deserted  him.  He  turn- 
ed away  his  head  and  wept.  The  two  sat 
there  ever  so  long,  sobbing  like  children, 
and,  like  children  — how  it  came  about 
he  hardly  knew — holding  one  another’s 
hands.  That  was  all ! No  more,  indeed, 
was  possible,  but  it  seemed  to  comfort 
her.  Very  soon  she  rose  from  her  chair, 
quite  herself — her  quiet,  grave  self,  robed 
in  all  the  dignity  of  sorrow. 

“ Thank  you ; you  have  been  very  kind 
in  coming  to-day,  and  in  wishing  to  come 
this  afternoon,  as  I hope  you  will.” 


Roderick  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
telegram  and  his  mother— every  thing  in 
the  world  except  Silence  Jardine. 

He  drew  the  paper  out  of  his  pocket  and 
laid  it  before  her.  “ Read  this ! I got  it 
half  an  hour  ago.  Say,  what  must  I do  ?” 

Silence  read,  slowly,  and  putting  her 
hand  once  or  twice  over  her  forehead,  as 
if  trying  hard  to  understand  things,  then 
looked  up  at  him  with  compassionate  eyes. 

“Your  mother  ill?  I am  so  sorry  for 
you!”  Then,  after  a minute’s  pause, 

“ You  will  go — and  at  once  ?” 

“Yes;  at  once.” 

Both  spoke  in  whispers  still,  as  if  con- 
scious of  some  sacred  presence  close  be- 
side them.  He  was,  at  least,  feeling  this 
— as  if  a soft  dead  hand  were  laid  on  his 
wildly  beating  heart,  and  sealing  his  pas- 
sionate lips,  else  he  could  not  possibly 
have  controlled  himself  as  he  did. 

“ I feel  I ought  to  go.  But  my  mother 
may  be  better  soon.  She  is  very  seldom 
ailing.  As  soon  as  ever  I can  I shall 
come  back  again  to  Neuchatel — to  you. 
You  believe  that  ?” 

“Yes.”  One  little  word,  uttered  soft- 
ly, with  bent  head,  and,  after  an  instant, 
repeated:  “Yes.” 

Roderick  felt  his  brain  almost  whirling 
with  the  strong  constraint  he  put  upon 
himself. 

“ One  thing  more  you  shall  decide,”  he 
said.  “ The  train  starts  this  afternoon  at 
the  very  hour  when  I ought  to  be — you 
know  where.  Shall  I delay  my  journey 
— just  for  one  day?” 

“Not  for  an  hour!”  Silence  answered, 
almost  passionately.  “Remember,  you 
never  can  have  but  one  mother.  Go  to 
her  at  once!” 

And  so  he  went,  without  another  word, 
scarcely  another  look;  he  dared  not  trust 
himself  to  either.  Another  minute,  and 
he  should  have  snatched  the  girl  in  his 
arms,  forgetting  the  dead  mother  close 
by,  and  the  living  presence  of  Sophie  Rey- 
nier,  who  just  then  entered — forgetting 
every  thing  in  the  wide  world  except 
that  he  must  have  her,  must  shelter  her 
in  his  bosom,  and  tell  her  that  there  was 
her  one  home  forever,  that  he  would  die 
for  her,  or,  better  still,  live  for  her,  the 
only  woman  in  the  world  who  could 
make  life  worth  having.  Frantic,  im- 
petuous vow ! made  by  how  many  lovers, 
and  kept  by  how  few! 

But  it  was  not  made  now.  The  two  or 
three  minutes  he  staid  were  occupied  in 
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explaining  to  Sophie  Reynier  about  the 
telegram,  his  mother’s  illness,  his  corn- 
pelled  journey,  and  his  certain  return  as 
soon  as  possible. 

“You  will  say  all  this  to  M.  Reynier ? 
And  I shall  find  her  with  you  when  I 
come  back  ?” 

“Certainly.  Yes.” 

“You  will  take  care  of  her  ?” 

“I  wfil.” 

He  looked  at  kind  Sophie.  There  was 
the  tender  light  of  her  love  for  her  own 
good  young  pasteur  shining  in  her  eyes. 
“Thank  you.”  Roderick  took  her  hand 
and  kissed  it,  and  was  gone. 

Gone — without  the  slightest  explana- 
tion or  promise  on  either  side.  StiU,  he 
did  not  feel  unsatisfied.  Though  he  left 
her  free,  he  was  himself  bound.  It  is  not 
troth-plight  that  creates  love;  and  often 
the  pledges  kept  longest  and  faithfulest 
are,  so  to  speak,  those  which  were  never 
made.  No  actual  confession  had  he  won  : 
it  could  not  be.  But  her  little  cold  hand 
had  clung  to  his  a moment,  and  she  had 
uttered  unhesitatingly  her  soft,  firm 
“Yes,”  implying  that  trust  which  is  a 
man’s  best  pride,  a woman’s  safest  refuge ; 
for  love  without  trust  is  a broken  reed. 
Above  all,  she  had  bade  him  go,  had  help- 
ed him  to  do  his  duty.  Roderick  remem- 
bered once  hearing  his  father  say  that  the 
deepest  tenderness  a woman  can  show  to 
a man  is  to  help  him  to  do  his  duty. 
Though  he  was  going  away,  going  far 
out  of  sight  of  her  sweet  presence  into 
what  seemed  a lonely  wilderness  of  a 
world,  Roderick  was  not  unhappy. 

He  had  no  time  for  much  thinking 
about  himself:  trains  wait  for  no  man, 
and  there  were  a good  many  preparations 
for  his  sudden  quitting  of  the  dear  little 
town,  which  had  grown  quite  home-like  to 
him.  Even  the  honest  gargon  at  the  ho- 
tel looked  triste  at  the  departure  of  “ce 
monsieur  Anglais,”  who  had  always  been 
so  pleasant  and  kind  to  every  body,  and 
felt  a certain  consolation,  which,  indeed, 
Roderick  himself  shared,  as  if  it  were  a 
sort  of  paction  with  Providence,  when  he 
decided  only  to  pack  his  valise,  leaving 
the  best  part  of  his  luggage  behind  him. 

Thus  independent  of  4 ‘baggage,”  he 
could  easier  rush  from  station  to  station, 
so  as  not  to  lose  a moment  on  his  jour- 
ney home ; for  he  had  determined  not  to 
stop,  either  for  sleep  or  food,  if  he  could 
help  it,  till  he  found  himself  in  Richerden. 

Those  plaintive  words,  “ You  never  can 


have  but  one  mother,”  seemed  continual- 
ly to  ring  in  his  ears,  rousing  him  to  all 
his  forgotten  duties,  his  dormant  affec- 
tions. He  had  never  felt  himself  so  much 
her  son  as  now,  when  he  was  about  to 
bring  to  his  mother  a new  daughter. 

And  such  a daughter!  “Soon,  soon 
they  will  all  feel  how  good  she  is — how 
she  will  help  me  to  be  good.  My  dar- 
ling! my  only  darling !” 

And  as,  all  in  the  rainy  dark,  he  whirl- 
ed through  the  Val  de  Travers,  watching 
dreamily  the  black  outlines  of  the  ravine 
which  he  had  passed  in  mid-day  sunshine 
such  a little  while  ago — yet  it  seemed  half 
a lifetime — and  thought  of  her,  sitting  in 
the  empty  house,  the  poor  motherless 
child,  his  whole  heart  melted  over  her — 
that  full,  tender,  manly  heart,  out  of 
which  the  lonely  self-absorption — only 
that,  not  selfishness — and  the  restless 
yearning,  had  wholly  slipped  away.  It 
was  not  merely  that  he  had  found 

“ His  spirit’s  mate,  compassionate  and  wise.” 

Every  man  in  love  finds  this,  or  fancies 
he  has  found  it;  but  some  divine  instinct 
told  him  he  had  also  found  a helpmeet — a 
creature  not  only  to  love,  but  to  believe  in, 
not  only  to  cherish,  but  to  rest  upon; 
the  sort  of  woman  of  whom  it  is  said, 

“The  heart  of  her  husband  may  safely 
trust  in  her:  she  will  do  him  good  and 
not  evil  all  the  days  of  her  life.” 

There  are  women,  the  love  of  whom, 
and  their  love,  given  or  returned,  is  a curse 
to  any  man;  but  when  Roderick,  having 
sat  wakeful  all  night,  endlessly  thinking, 
just  before  dawn  dropped  into  a fitful, 
brief  sleep,  the  last  word  he  murmured  to 
himself  was,  4 4 My  blessing ! my  blessing  I’r 
It  was  true. 

Catching  the  morning  mail  from  Paris, 
he  reached  London  the  same  night.  His 
twenty-four  hours’  journey  made  him  feel 
excessively  tired;  for  though  perfectly 
healthy,  he  had  not  the  robustness  of 
some  at  his  age — would  always  be  the 
sort  of  man  who  is  the  better  for  a wom- 
an’s quiet,  watchful  care  in  small  things. 
Strong  emotion  especially  always  took* 
the  life  out  of  him  in  a painful  way,  till 
he  was  half  ashamed  of  feeling  so  ill  for 
nothing.  Catching  sight  of  himself  in  a 
hotel  mirror,  he  quite  started. 

4 4 She  would  think  I looked  like  a ghost.  ” 

And  the  new,  delicious  sensation — of 
the  duty  of  taking  care  of  one’s  self,  of  re- 
garding 4 4 even  wretched  meat  and  drink,  ” 
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if  one  be  “dear  to  some  one  else” — came 
upon  him  till  he  actually  blushed  like  a 
girl  admiring  her  own  beauty  because  it 
is  pleasant  in  other  eyes — and— ordered 
his  supper ! 

The  temptation  was  strong  to  go  to  bed 
and  sleep ; he  was  so  very  tired,  and  the 
London  hotel  was  so  quiet  and  comfort- 
able; besides,  it  was  rather  pleasant  to 
hear  his  native  tongue  about  him  once 
more.  But  no;  she  had  bade  him  not  to 
delay  an  hour;  and  every  hour,  as  he 
drew  nearer  home,  his  sensitive  tempera- 
ment shrank  with  a vague  dread  from 
some  sort  of  formless  evil  that  might  be 
awaiting  him  there.  And  in  his  secret 
heart  Roderick  a little  shrank  from  pain. 

“I  am  not  half  as  brave  as  she,”  he 
thought.  “I  should  have  to  go  through 
life  4 with  all  my  nerves  outside,’  as  I once 
heard  somebody  say,  if  I had  not  her  to 
help  me.  But  I shall  have  her,  thank 
God!  Only  a brief  time — as  brief  as  I 
can  make  it — and  I will  have  you,  my 
darling !” 

Meantime  he  did  as  he  knew  Silence 
would  have  wished  him  to  do — gathered 
up  all  his  strength  of  body  and  mind,  and 
took  the  night  mail  to  Richerden. 

He  got  there  about  four  in  the  morning 
— a thorough  Richerden  morning,  or  rath- 
er night — of  sleet  and  snow  and  blinding 
rain.  Entirely  worn  out  with  fatigue,  he 
came  at  last  to  his  mother’s  door. 

For  the  moment  he  hardly  believed  it  was 
his  mother's,  but  that  he  must  have  made, 
some  egregious  mistake.  For  the  house 
was  all  lighted  up;  carriages  were  going 
and  coming ; daintily  muffled  figures  fill- 
ed the  entrance  hall : it  was  evidently  the 
breaking  up  of  some  festive  entertain- 
ment. 

He  had  pictured  to  himself  the  silent 
house,  the  night  of  anxious  vigil  over 
sickness — death;  for  even  that  last  terror 
had,  as  he  neared  home,  forced  itself  upon 
his  weakened  nerves.  Instead,  he  came 
in  at  the  end  of  a ball ! 

44  My  mother — how  is  my  mother?”  were 
the  first  words  that  passed  his  lips — they 
had  been  knelling  themselves  into  his 
tired  brain  for  the  last  hundred  miles. 

There  she  was,  standing  half  way  up 
the  staircase,  in  her  ruby  velvet,  point- 
lace,  and  all  ablaze  with  diamonds — a lit- 
tle tired  and  old-looking,  as  was  natural 
at  four  in  the  morning,  but  beaming  with 
health,  good  nature,  and  the  exuberant 
enjoyment  of  life. 


What  a contrast  to  the  dead  mother 
whom  he  had  left  in  her  coffin  so  many 
hundred  miles  away ! 

Waiting  for  a pause  in  the  stream  of 
guests,  Roderick  hid  himself  behind  the 
shadow  of  the  door,  till  Mrs.  Jardine’s 
voice,  loud  and  hearty,  had  repeated  a 
series  of  hospitable  adieux.  Thence  he 
emerged,  a somewhat  forlorn  figure,  into 
the  brilliant  glare  of  light. 

“Goodness  me,  Rody!  is  that  you,  my 
dearest  boy  ? Girls,  your  brother  is  here !” 

She  wrapped  him  in  a voluminous  em- 
brace, and  kissed  him  many  times  with 
true  maternal  warmth. 

4 4 Mother,  you  have  not  been  ill  ? There 
is  nothing  wrong  with  you?” 

“No,  my  darling;  what  should  there 
be  ? Oh,  I remember,  the  telegram.” 

A sudden  cloud  came  over  her  face, 
which  was  repeated  with  added  shadow 
on  her  son’s. 

“Yes;  the  telegram.  I thought  you 
were  ill,  and  I came  home,  as  you  bade 
me,  immediately.  Never  mind.  Good- 
night.” 

4 4 Stop,  my  dear.  Just  stop.  ” 

But  he  would  not;  and  went  straight 
up  stairs  to  his  own  room. 


AT  THE  GATE. 

And  where  were  you  just  now,  Mabel? 
Where  have  you  been  so  long? 

The  moon  is  up,  and  all  the  birds 
Have  sung  their  evening  song; 

I saw  you  loitering  down  the  path, 

So  lonely  and  so  late. 

Beyond  the  well  and  lilac  bush, 

And  hanging  by  the  gate. 

I love  to  hear  the  birds,  mother, 

And  see  the  rising  moon; 

And,  oh ! the  summer  air  is  sweet 
Beneath  the  sky  of  June. 

My  cow  is  milked,  mv  hens  are  cooped. 
And  washed  are  cup  and  plate, 

And  so  I wandered  out  a while, 

To  hang  upon  the  gate. 

The  gate  is  by  the  road,  Mabel, 

And  idle  folks  go  by, 

Nor  should  a maiden  brook  the  glance 
Of  every  stranger  eve. 

Besides,  I thought  I saw  a cap — 

I’m  sure  you  had  a mate; 

So  tell  me  who  was  with  you,  child, 
Just  hanging  at  the  gate. 

Now  you  know  just  as  well,  mother, 
’Twas  only  Harry  Gray. 

He  spoke  such  words  to  me  to-night, 

I knew  not  what  to  say; 

And,  mother,  oh ! for  your  dear  sake, 

L only  bade  him  wait: 

And  mayn’t  I run  and  tell  him  now  ? 
He’s  hanging  at  the  gate. 
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THE  CITIZEN  OF  PARIS. 

I WENT  to  that  wonderful  city,  not  to 
see  its  palaces  and  churches,  so  much 
as  to  study  its  people,  the  middling  class, 
like  that  citizen  of  credit  and  renown  in 
famous  London  town  whose  story  has 
been  written  in  verse.  I was  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  become  an  inmate  of  a private 
French  family.  My  landlord  did  not,  in- 
deed, resemble  honest  John  Gilpin,  but 
was  more  like  some  ardent  enthusiast  of 
their  first  Revolution — say,  Camille  Des- 
moulins. 

I call  the  young  man  Victor  Leblanc. 
He  is  a zealous  republican,  and  is  opposed 
to  all  religions.  He  has  been  married  a 
year.  Says  an  elderly  gentleman,  his 
best  friend,  “Leblanc  married  young; 
he  wanted  to  be  sage.”  Among  his  ca- 
pabilities we  must  count  his  talent  for  do- 
mestic affairs.  He  says  that  he  adores 
cooking,  and  when  necessary,  he  can  wash 
the  dishes ; but  he  is  not  the  only  French- 
man I know  that  has  attained  to  that  pin- 
nacle of  domestic  virtue.  A lower  alp  is 
the  gathering  the  clothes  for  the  washer- 
woman and  writing  out  the  list.  To  come 
home  at  evening  and  render  lard  is  not 
the  most  delightful  occupation,  but  he 
does  it,  because  then,  he  says,  he  knows 
what  he  is  eating,  and  if  it  is  done  at  even- 
ing, the  smell  will  pass  away  during  the 
night.  When  the  chimney-sweeps  come 
in  the  early  morning,  I am  quite  interest- 
ed to  see  the  process,  having  already  no- 
ticed the  quantities  of  little  chimneys  like 
large  stove-pipes  on  roofs. 

One  person  is  upon  the  house-top,  and 
lets  down  a rope  with  a weight  attached. 
He  who  is  below  pulls  and  pulls,  until 
out  comes  a hedgehog  made  of  strips  of 
iron  arranged  on  a centre.  Twice  this  is 
sent  down  the  narrow  flue,  and  this  is 
nearly  the  whole  operation. 

When  I came  home  from  the  Exposi- 
tion one  evening,  these  little  birds,  the 
Leblancs,  were  eating  out  of  one  plate. 
They  have  pet  names  that  are  new  to  me, 
as  when  she  says,  “Good-by,  my  wolf;” 
“Come  soon,  my  angel,”  is  more  com- 
monplace. When  she  is  confined  to  her 
room,  he  says,  “Eat  a little  veal,  my  co- 
cotte;”  and  again,  “Kiss  me,  my  child. 
Do  you  want  some  wine,  my  child  ?” 
“Will  you  give  me  some  bread,  dearest 
child?”  and  then,  “Thanks,  my  hind” 
(ma  biche ). 

As  he  goes  one  morning,  she  says, 


“Good-by,  my  little  wolf,”  and  puts  up 
each  cheek  to  be  kissed,  in  the  French 
fashion.  ‘ 4 Good-by,  Victor,  ” and  goes  to 
the  window  to  see  him  again  when  he 
shall  have  got  down  the  flights  of  stairs 
and  into  the  court-yard.  Then  hearing 
the  baby,  she  says,  “ Yes,  my  treasure.” 

Victor’s  face  is  fine:  he  looks  like  an 
artist ; but  he  is  lame.  When  he  smiles 
he  shows  pretty  teeth,  but  he  says  that  he 
does  not  like  people  to  think  a great  deal 
about  teeth  ; that  marriages  are  some- 
times broken  off  in  Paris  if  the  young  lady 
wants  a tooth,  as  they  are  in  the  country 
if  the  bride’s  father  can  only  give  two 
cows,  instead  of  three,  as  he  had  prom- 
ised. He  is  connected  with  trade,  but  he 
embarked  when  still  younger  in  a litera- 
ry enterprise  to  assist  a very  distinguished 
person.  There  was  some  peril  or  danger 
of  loss  in  the  venture,  French  laws  on  the 
press  being  so  different  from  ours ; but  it 
was  carried  through  with  success.  He  is 
secretary,  too,  of  a society  whose  aims  are 
both  moral  and  political.  I hear  him 
speak  at  one  of  its  meetings,  where  he 
seems  to  make  an  impression  by  his  forci- 
ble and  impassioned  manner. 

Victor  is  a republican,  but  he  does  not 
like  the  expression  “red  republicans.” 
His  wife  says  that  the  red  republicans  are 
those  that  love  to  shed  blood,  which  her 
husband  does  not.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a 
republican,  a very  advanced  one.  He  de- 
clares that  it  was  not  republicans  who 
caused  the  excesses  of  the  Commune. 

“But  red  republicans  ?”  I ask. 

“I  told  you  before  that  there  are  no 
colors  among  republicans — no  white,  no 
black,  no  red.” 

He  is  much  opposed  to  the  Bonapartes. 

The  question  having  arisen  in  conver- 
sation whether  conscience  is  a sure  guide 
for  men  who  are  not  enlightened,  he  an- 
swers: “Certainly.  If  a person  is  in- 
structed, he  can  do  good;  if  he  is  not 
learned,  he  can  do  the  same ; but  the  more 
learned  a man  is,  the  greater  amount  of 
harm  he  can  do;  and” — flaming  forth — 
“the  proof  is  all  the  Catholic  clergy,  that 
kennel  of  Napoleons,  and  all  the  kings  of 
France!”  He  would  not  even  except 
Henry  IV.,  the  great  Henry.  “ One  can 
not  be  good  and  be  a monarch,”  he  says; 
“and  although  Henry  IV.  said  he  would 
put  the  hen  into  every  man’s  pot,  yet  he 
starved  Paris  to  make  himself  king.”  Of 
Napoleon  I.  he  said  that  he  was  a general, 
a warrior,  but  the  greatest  scoundrel  that 
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the  earth  ever  bore.  44  He  was  a drinker 
of  blood.  As  to  the  glory  of  such  a man, 
I trample  it  under  my  feet.  He  swore  to 
be  faithful  to  the  constitution,  and  broke 
his  oath  in  making  himself  emperor.”  I 
had  seen  a working-man  who  spoke  of  the 
present  young  Napoleon  as  having  a great 
name,  and  Victor  continued : 4 4 As  to  that 
workman  of  yours,  it  is  very  likely  that 
he  cried  out  upon  the  boulevards,  in  1870, 

4 On  to  Berlin  !’  There  were  only  five  or 
sir  thousand  who  cried  out,  4 To  Berlin  !’ 
and  as  for  those  who  cried  out, 4 Long  live 
peace!'  they  got  blows  with  head-breakers 
[casse-tetes,  made  of  iron  and  covered  with 
leather].  Those  who  cried  out,  4 On  to 
Berlin  !’  were  police  agents  dressed  in 
white  blouses  like  working-men.” 

But  if  thus  severe  in  politics,  what  is 
he  in  religion  ? He  tells  me  that  his  ed- 
ucation was  begun  by  the  clergy.  44  At 
the  age  of  twelve  I was  very  pious,  so 
that  when  my  mother  came  to  see  me  and 
gave  me  my  weekly  pence,  instead  of  buy- 
ing barley-sugar,  apples,  and  biscuits,  I 
gave  the  money  to  the  priests;  and  my 
friend  Mr.  X.  was  more  fanatical  than  I ; 
he  practiced  until  he  was  eighteen.” 

He  said  of  himself  that  he  was  pious 
until  the  age  of  twelve,  or  about  the  age 
of  the  first  communion — a time  of  great 
importance  to  the  Church,  and  the  time 
when  the  majority  of  freethinkers  will 
probably  tell  you  that  they*  ceased  to  be 
Catholics.  I asked  Victor  what  turned 
him  against  the  Church. 

44  The  lies,  the  filthy  lies,  that  were  told 
me.” 

44  What  were  the  lies  ?” 

“I  was  told  about  four  girls  and  four 
boys  who  were  travelling  with  a nun  in 
a desert  place,  and  one  of  the  boys  said  to 
her,  *My  sister,  I am  hungry,’  and  one 
of  the  girls  said  the  same.  The  nun  told 
them  to  pray  to  the  Virgin  Mary;  and 
when  they  did  so,  there  w$s  a sound  of 
thunder,  and  the  Virgin  appeared.  Then 
grain  was  seen  sprouting  on  the  desert 
plain.  4 But,’  said  the  children,  4 we  can 
not  eat  this;1  and  the  Virgin  instructed 
them  to  pray  to  her  Son,  to  God,  to  Jesus 
Christ;  and  when  they  did  so,  behold! 
the  grain  was  turned  into  bread.  But  I 
knew  that  bread  was  not  made  so.” 

When  a child  he  had  lived  in  one  of 
the  great  grain-growing  districts. 

“ But  why  do  you  not  join  the  Protest- 
ants ?”  he  was  asked. 

44It  is  not  worth  while.  I don’t  need 


the  religion  of  the  Protestants  in  order  to 
live,  or  to  do  good.  I like  the  Protestants 
better  than  the  Catholics,  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  joining  them.”  At  another 
time  he  said,  44  If  I had  any  need  of  relig- 
ion, I would  join  Mr.  Dide’s  church”  (the 
Liberal  Protestant);  44 but  as  I have  no 
want  of  it,  I let  it  pass.” 

He  was  asked,  perhaps  a little  ironical- 
ly, 44  You  have  no  want  of  a law  to  which 
to  conform  your  actions  ?” 

4 4 Yes,  yes ; I conform  to  my  conscience, 
and  to  my  heart.” 

44  But  do  you  think  that  that  is  a sure 
guide  for  all  men— that  their  conscience 
is  sufficiently  enlightened  ?” 

4 4 Yes,  certainly.” 

In  speaking  before  of  the  same  Church, 
the  Liberal  Protestant,  he  had  said,  44 1 see 
no  need  of  my  joining  them.  Let  those 
join  them  who  do.” 

44  Do  you  not  believe  that  this  world  is 
so  constituted  that  he  who  practices  truth 
and  love  toward  his  fellows  is  the  happy 
man,  and  he  who  does  not  is  the  unhap- 
py one  ?” 

4 4 No,  I do  not;  quite  the  reverse.” 

44  Then  why  do  you  practice  virtue  ?” 

“Because  my  conscience  tells  me  to. 
Quakers  say  the  spirit,  but  I say  my  con- 
science.” 

One  evening  that  Victor  had  Bordeaux 
wine  on  the  dinner  table,  he  drank  to  the 
health  of  one  of  my  friends,  and  after- 
ward to  the  United  States,  adding,  “And 
may  they  never  allow  the  Catholic  to  be- 
come the  religion  of  state !”  This  amused 
me  a good  deal,  and  we  had  quite  a long 
argument  on  the  point. 

One  day  there  was  handed  to  me  upon 
the  street  a little  notice  of  a great  festival 
or  f&te  by  night,  from  nine  in  the  evening 
to  four  in  the  morning,  44  in  honor  of  the 
foreigners  met  at  Paris  on  the  occasion  of 
the  Universal  Exposition.”  Some  of  the 
attractions  were:  “A  ball,  the  infernal 
quadrille,  fairy  illuminations,  flags  of  all 
nations,  fire-works,  American  bars,  pig- 
eon-shooting.” 

In  speaking  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leblanc 
about  it,  they  tell  me  that  these  night 
balls  are  the  ruin  of  the  youth.  I spoke 
to  madame  about  the  Jardin  Mabille,  for 
which  I had  heard  a man  inquire  at  our 
American  office  at  the  Exposition — doubt- 
less one  of  my  countrymen.  Madame  L. 
replied  that  she  did  not  know  in  what 
quarter  of  Paris  it  is ; that  respectable  peo- 
ple know  such  places  by  name,  but  do  not 
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know  where  they  are.  My  landlord  has 
not,  I presume,  frequented  many  places 
of  public  amusement.  He  says  that  he 
has  been  five  or  six  times  in  his  life  to  the 
theatre. 

This  citizen  of  Paris,  this  Victor  Le- 
blanc, is  doubtless  in  some  respects  quite 
exceptional. 

I find  in  my  note-book  a humorous  en- 
try that  I have  seen  no  country  in  the 
world  where  the  right  to  labor  is  more 
generally  conceded  to  women  than  in 
France.  In  the  early  morning  one  is 
helping  to  sort  the  refuse  from  the  houses. 
See  that  basket  with  bits  of  paper.  Here 
is  a pile  of  nice  green  salad  leaves,  and 
there  a basket  of  bits  of  bread.  Perhaps 
they  have  a little  donkey-cart  to  haul 
these  out  of  the  city,  where  they  will  feed 
the  provender  to  rabbits,  chickens,  etc. 
These  people  in  general  have  not  the  de- 
graded look  of  our  rag-pickers.  How  few 
people  in  France  have  a degraded  look! 
Perhaps  two-fifths  of  the  women  in  Paris 
wear  caps,  and  I did  not  note  a dirty  one. 
See  women  helping  to  sweep  the  streets 
with  big  heavy  brooms  made  of  twigs. 
Other  women,  hard-looking  but  tidy,  I 
see  waiting  on  the  Place  St.  Augustine  for 
some  one  to  come  and  hire  them.  One 
woman  sets  down  a heavy  basket  of  bread 
and  takes  a loaf  into  a grocer’s ; another 
has  a great  load  in  her  apron,  her  long 
apron  whose  ends  are  tied  over  one  shoul- 
der. In  her  hands  she  has  three  of  those 
long  slender  loaves  that  are  cut  into  bits  at 
the  restaurants.  The  loaves  are  about  two 
yards  long,  looking  like  poles  or  stakes. 
She  wears  no  bonnet,  and  to  rest  herself 
she  sets  the  ends  of  them  down  on  the 
pavement,  or  rests  them  against  the  wall. 
How  much  they  carry  bread  uncovered  in 
Paris!  Once  on  the  street  I saw  one  of 
the  infinite  number  of  cap-women  seated 
behind  the  little  box  on  which  she  cleans 
shoes.  She  had  fallen  asleep,  and  her 
knitting  and  folded  newspaper  lay  on  the 
box  before  her.  I see  a woman  walking 
the  street  and  knitting.  Did  some  of  the 
women  of  Paris  really  take  their  knitting 
and  sit  down  in  the  street  to  see  the  heads 
cut  off  in  their  great  Revolution  ? Paris 
is  the  grand  hotel  of  the  world.  It  is  now 
full  of  guests.  Paris  is  content.  But  what 
if  Paris  were  sullen  or  sad  ? What  if  Paris 
were  desperate  ? 

At  the  Restaurant  Duval,  at  the  Expo- 
sition, notice  the  force  of  waiters  with 
black  dresses  and  white  caps  and  hand- 


kerchiefs. One  says  that  they  used  to 
pay  on  coming  each  morning  a franc  and 
a half,  but  now  they  must  pay  two.  On 
a bench  in  the  Garden  of  Plants  sits  a 
woman  working  button-holes  in  machine- 
made  collars — military  false  collars.  She 
is  working  them  beautifully,  five  in  each 
collar.  She  gets  ten  sous  for  the  dozen 
collars,  and  she  can  earn  thirty  sous  a 
day.  Poor  woman ! In  the  same  neigh- 
borhood I go  into  a little  creamery  and 
get  a bowl  of  chocolate  for  five  sous.  A 
woman  says  that  the  shop  is  hers,  and  she 
has  a small  custom.  Her  husband  works 
on  the  railroad,  and  her  two  children  are 
boarding  with  her  parents,  who  are  alone 
near  the  Vosges  Mountains.  Not  far  off, 
upon  the  street,  a woman  is  frying  pota- 
toes very  nicely.  She  has  a stove  in  which 
she  bums  coke.  She  sells  her  potatoes  for 
one  sou  and  two  sous,  and  sells  a good 
many  at  breakfast  and  dinner  time.  She 
has  a cubby-hole  or  recess  in  the  house 
front,  and  pays  ten  sous  rent  a day. 
Riding  on  the  circular  railway  to  the  Ex- 
position, there  is  a nice  young  woman  in 
the  car  with  a basket  and  can.  She  buys 
milk  and  makes  that  soft  cheese  of  which 
the  French  are  so  fond.  She  puts  hers  up 
in  bits  of  cloth,  and  lays  each  pat  into  a 
bit  of  a basket.  She  has  a custom  at  the 
restaurants  outside  of  the  Exposition.  In 
her  can  is  the  cream  to  pour  over  and 
make  frontage  a la  crime.  She  has  been 
married  a year,  and  her  husband  sells 
flowers  near  the  Madeleine  Church.  How 
many  women  are  helping  to  pull  hand- 
carts, or  pushing  them  themselves ! Here 
is  one  loaded  with  flbwers,  there  another 
with  meat  and  fish.  In  the  comer  of  a 
court-yard  sits  a woman  carding  wool  for 
mattresses.  They  can  open  the  mattress- 
es, card  the  wool,  and  put  it  into  a clean 
cover.  My  porter’s  wife  tells  me  that  this 
wool  is  mixed  with  hair.  I go  one  morn- 
ing to  the  grocer’s  and  find  only  a woman 
there;  and  when  I go  to  the  office  of  to- 
bacco near  us — the  government  office — to 
buy  postage-stamps,  what  a pretty  woman 
is  at  one  counter  ready  to  sell  stamps  or 
the  precious  taxed  weed!  I go  to  the 
druggist’s,  and  find  Mrs.  Apothecary  at 
the  desk  on  one  side  with  her  crocheting, 
and  the  account-book  open  before  her. 
After  her  husband’s  death  the  law  allows 
her  one  year  to  settle  his  affairs. 

At  the  Exposition  I see  my  friend  Mrs. 

C , from  “the  provinces.”  Her  hus- 

band exhibits,  and  she  explains  that  she 
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must  see  that  the  sales- women  are  polite. 
I visit  a public  school  where  three  of  the 
four  teachers  are  married.  The  directress 
or  head  teacher  tells  me  that  she  has 
taught  in  the  public  schools  seventeen 
years,  and  has  been  married  fifteen.  Her 

son  is  twelve  and  attends  the  college , 

where  his  father  is  professor.  She  tells 
me  that  living  is  very  dear. 

In  the  Louvre  gallery,  among  the  art- 
ists at  work,  there  are  a number  of  wom- 
en. One  of  them  is  drawing  from  Paul 
Veronese’s  picture  of  “The  Marriage  at 
Cana  in  Galilee.” 

Widows  are  engaged  in  business  at  Par- 
is. I go  into  a bookstore  and  find  a wom- 
an. She  says  that  she  is  all  alone,  and 

gives  me  her  card — “Widow .”  She 

asks  me  to  send  my  friends,  and  sells  me 
pretty  note-paper  at  two  sous  for  six 
sheets.  At  the  Exposition,  in  a plantation 
of  trees,  I see  a board  set  bearing  “ Wid- 
ow Durand,  Bourg-la-Reine.  ” On  a hand- 
bill in  the  street  are  the  names  of  Widows 
Renon,  Maulde,  and  Cock,  printers,  Rue 
de  Rivoli.  My  landlord  jestingly  says 
that  their  husbands  were  printers,  and 
that  after  having  well  wept  them,  they 
continued  the  business. 

Now,  having  glanced  at  some  of  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  working-women  of  Par- 
is, I will  speak  of  three  or  four  persons 
with  whom  I became  better  acquainted, 
beginning  with  my  friend  Madame  Widow 
Y.,  as  French  cards  say.  She  politely  in- 
vites me  to  spend  a day,  and  I find  her 
up  several  pairs  of  stairs,  as  is  common  at 
Paris,  in  the  dearest  little  baby-house  of 
an  apartment,  comprising  a dining-room 
about  eight  by  nine,  a very  little  kitchen, 
a best  room,  and  a dressing  closet.  Her 
rent  is  450  francs,  and  she  is  delighted 
that  her  windows  look  upon  a public 
square.  She  has  no  servant,  and  tells  me 
that  she  is  crazy  about  order — maniaque 
( fordre — which  I see  no  reason  to  deny. 
She  has  a great  zinc  basin  in  which  she 
stands  to  take  her  daily  sponge  bath.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  hot  and  cold 
water  is  so  freely  introduced  into  Paris- 
ian houses  as  into  some  of  ours.  I visited 
none  that  were  supplied  with  hot  water. 
Fuel  is  too  scarce.  Madame  Y.  gave 
me  for  breakfast  — the  dejeuner  which 
is  eaten  at  eleven  or  twelve — first  a stew 
of  pigeons  and  peas  flavored  with  onion, 
excellent  bread,  and  the  ordinary  wine. 
The  second  course  was  a bit  of  veal  cut- 
let beautifully  cooked  in  a stew-pan  with 


its  own  juice  and  a little  butter,  and  a 
bottle  of  Chambertin  wine  eight  years 
old.  After  this  we  had  asparagus  cold 
with  oil  and  vinegar.  Try  it  before  you 
despise  it.  Then  strawberries  and  bis- 
cuits or  little  sponge-cakes.  Madame  ate 
her  strawberries  with  Chambertin.  Then 
we  had  very  strong  coffee,  black  coffee, 
but  my  hostess  gives  me  some  milk  which 
she  has  just  boiled.  In  the  afternoon 
she  accompanies  me  to  Pere  la  Chaise. 

I have  been  told  that  she  lives  upon  her 
interest — ses  rentes — a Parisian  paradise. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  a friend 
saw  her  shedding  tears.  “I  am  tired  or 
sad,  ” she  said— “ Je  ra’  ennuie . ” She  had 
no  children.  Her  friend  suggested  that 
she  should  take  in  some  work  ; and  the 
money  thus  gained  enables  her  to  sub- 
scribe to  one  or  two  journals,  or  perhaps 
to  societies,  that  she  otherwise  would  not. 

I met  her  often,  once  at  the  opening  of 
the  Women’s  Congress,  where  she  said, 
in  speaking  of  one  present,  “ I do  not  like 
to  see  women  who  maintain  serious  opin- 
ions on  the  equality  of  women  dressed 
like  women  of  light  manners;  that  in- 
jures the  cause  of  women.”  She  further 
expressed  the  opinion  that  women  of  ad- 
vanced ideas  dislike  household  labor,  add- 
ing: “I  do  not  like  it  myself;  there  are 
other  things  I like  better;  but  not  being 
willing  to  fail  in  performing  my  duty,  I 
do  that  work  with  all  my  heart.” 

My  shoe-maker’s  wife  was  almost  al- 
ways in  the  store.  Probably  she  had  one 
dark  room  behind  the  store,  and  perhaps 
an  attic.  Quite  a handsome  young  man 
with  a mustache  is  the  shoe-maker,  and 
he  looks  delicate.  His  wife  is  sweet-look- 
ing, and  tree  gentille , I am  told.  Once 
she  was  alone  in  the  store,  and  she  was 
kind  enough  to  give  me  some  information 
about  workmen’s  wages,  etc.  A good 
workman  on  ladies’  boots  with  leather 
heels  can  earn,  if  his  wife  helps  him, 
eight  to  ten  francs  a day. 

A representative  of  another  class  was 
Madame  Z.,  the  dress-maker.  She,  too, 
has  a family.  I mention  to  her  one  of 
my  friends  who  has  become  a Catholic. 
“Then,”  says  Madame  Z.,  astonishing 
me,  “she  has  left  the  truest  religion  to 
take  up  the  most  false.”  I ask  whether 
she  is  a Catholic.  “ I am  a freethinker,” 
she  says.  “I  accept  no  dogmas  that  can 
not  be  proved : what  I want  is  truth.  On 
Sunday  was  the  Fete-Dieu,  or  festival  of 
the  holy  sacrament,  and  there  was  a 
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church  procession  round  one  of  the  pub- 
lic squares.  The  clergy  carried  the  sacra- 
ment around  the  square.  There  has  been 
a remonstrance  got  up  against  this,  and  I 
signed  it.  [I  had  understood  that  these 
public  church  processions  are  not  allowed 
on  the  streets.]  I signed  the  remon- 
strance,” she  continued;  “for  what  we 
want  is  justice,  and  if  it  is  not  permitted 
to  have  a procession  and  carry  a red  flag 
with  the  words,  ‘Long  live  the  Com- 
mune !’  neither  should  there  be  a blue  ban- 
ner with  ‘ Long  live  the  Sacred  Heart !’  ” 
If  the  women  who  spoke  during  the  Com- 
mune were  like  her,  they  were  able  to 
speak.  She  says,  however,  that  she  did 
not  visit  the  clubs,  which  at  that  time 
were  frequented  by  men  and  women ; she 
did  not  care  to  participate  in  denouncing 
private  individuals  because  they  would 
not  join  the  Communists. 

Of  quite  another  type  is  Miss  G , a 

teacher  in  a public  school.  I had  visited 
their  schools,  but  as  I desired  further  in- 
formation, she  was  so  polite  as  to  call  upon 
me  at  my  lodgings.  The  day  that  she 
came  was  a holiday  for  her—; jour  de  fete 
— because  she  had  accompanied  a young 
person  to  church  who  was  to  be  confirm- 
ed, and  the  head  teacher  had  allowed  her 
a holiday.  She  tells  me  about  her  own 
little  girl,  an  orphan  whom  she  has  tak- 
en, the  child  of  a teacher,  a woman  who 
had  died  after  long  illness,  leaving  five 
children,  and  the  father  had  died  before. 

I was  astonished  that  Miss  G , whose 

salary  is  about  three  hundred  and  forty 
dollars,  should  have  taken  a child  thus,  but 
I understand  her  to  say  that  this  course 
was  suggested  to  her  by  a priest,  who 
knew  what  she  needed.  “I  took  her  at 
first  for  a few  months,  and  then  I began 
to  love  her.  She  is  sweet,  gentille , and 
she  loves  me  well,  too.  I hope  that  she 
will  never  suffer  as  I did  from  loneliness. 
I can  not  have  so  handsome  a dress,  but  I 
have  the  company  of  my  little  girl,  who 
is  not  bright,  but  she  has  tact  and  warm 
feelings.  The  other  children  were  boys ; 
the  oldest  can  support  himself,  and  the 
same  priest  took  the  three  younger  ones. 
He  is  a rich  gentleman,  who  has  establish- 
ed an  orphan  asylum  for  two  hundred 
girls  and  one  for  fifty  boys.  He  began 
this  with  the  three  brothers  of  my  little 
girl,  and  after  his  father  died,  and  he  came 
into  his  fortune,  he  was  able  to  enlarge  it. 
He  belongs  to  one  of  the  most  ancient 
families  of  France.” 


‘ ‘ But  what  will  you  do  if  you  fall  sick  ?” 

“I  will  go  to  a hospital.” 

The  hospitals  of  France  are,  I under- 
stand, more  extensive  and  better  endowed 
than  ours.  A French  gentleman  who 
was  in  America  several  years  said  to  me 
at  Paris,  “You  have  no  hospitals  as  we 
have.” 

It  is  still  the  custom  to  put  young  chil- 
dren into  the  country  because  the  air  is 
better.  But  after  you  have  lived  sev- 
eral months  in  Paris,  you  will  suspect 
that  it  is  sometimes  because  other  families 
living  in  the  same  house  are  disturbed 
by  the  crying  of  a baby.  At  one  of  my 
lodging-houses  the  porter’s  wife  told  me 
that  her  apartment  was  entirely  too  small 
for  a cradle.  There  were  two  children, 
herself,  and  husband,  all  lodged  appar- 
ently in  one  small  room,  with  a bit  of  a 
kitchen.  Her  youngest,  therefore,  was 
at  seventy  leagues  from  Paris,  where  a 
child’s  board  cost  from  twenty -two  to 
thirty  francs  a month ; nearer  the  city  it 
would  be  from  forty  to  fifty  francs. 

A baby  was  bom  into  the  family  of 
Victor  Leblanc  during  my  stay  in  Paris. 
The  newly  bom  was  dressed  in  a little 
sacque,  doubtless  with  a flannel  shirt  un- 
der it,  without  any  petticoats  or  socks,  but 
with  its  body  well  wrapped  in  a little 
blanket,  which  was  then  doubled  up  be- 
hind to  protect  the  feet,  and  pinned  up  at 
the  sides.  A thick  cap  was  put  upon  its 
head.  It  is  useless  to  say,  “We  do  not 
put  on  caps ; we  do  not  confine  our  chil- 
dren’s feet.”  Is  not  Paris  the  centre  of 
the  civilized  world  ? But  of  one  little 
fellow  over  a year  old  who  did  not  walk, 
I am  told  that  he  had  not  been  allowed  to 
use  his  legs  soon  enough.  I said  to  the 
mother  that  we  do  not  pin  up  babies’  feet. 
“ Not  in  the  winter  ?”  she  asks. 

The  habit  of  putting  on  caps,  which  has 
so  long  been  discontinued  with  us,  seems 
to  be  generally  prevalent  in  France,  and 
often  doubtless  with  disagreeable  results. 

But  to  return  to  the  newly  bom  girl  at 
our  own  apartment  in  Paris.  France  is 
remarkable  in  registering  babies,  and  in 
the  legal  papers  called  acts  of  birth. 
Madame  Leblanc  could  hardly  compre- 
hend our  getting  along  without  them. 
On  the  birth  of  a child,  notice  must  be 
given  at  the  mayor’s  office  within  three 
days.  France  must  know  when  he  is 
twenty-one,  and  ready  to  serve  in  the 
army.  An  old  law  required  that  the 
child  be  brought  to  the  mayor’s  office, 
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and  its  sex  examined;  but  the  exposure 
was  thought  injurious,  and  the  law  was 
modified  so  as  to  allow  a person  or  per- 
sons to  visit  it.  While  Victor  was  absent 
for  a short  time  they  came,  but  did  not 
come  up,  and  requested  that  the  child 
should  be  taken  to  the  office.  So  on  Sun- 
day morning  Victor  gets  a carriage,  and 
I assist  him  by  holding  the  baby,  and  he 
keeps  the  carriage  shut  up  close  although 
it  is  the  latter  part  of  May.  The  mayor 
is  not  in  the  office,  but  his  clerk  is  there ; 
and  there  is  another  party  before  us — a 
plain  man  and  the  nurse  and  a baby,  and 
another  man  as  witness.  This  baby  is  a 
day  old,  and  has  been  brought  on  foot. 
What  is  your  name,  and  what  is  your 
wife’s  i what  are  your  ages  ? what  is 
your  profession  ? what  is  hers  ? These 
are  all  the  questions  I remember.  No — 
whether  the  baby  is  to  be  put  out  to 
nurse,  is  asked  somewhere.  Victor’s  is 
not.  He  allows  the  clerk  to  make  the 
requisite  examination,  that  France  may 
not  be  cheated  out  of  a young  soldier, 
and  we  are  at  liberty.  The  law  does  not 
allow  Victor  to  give  a family  name.  Had 
the  little  one  been  a boy,  we  could  not 
have  named  him  for  our  friend  Lenoir 
Leblanc,  lest  he  should  say  that  his  name 
was  Lenoir,  and  cause  confusion.  France 
is  often  fearful  or  guarded.  But  we  may 
name  him  for  a great  man — we  may  call 
him  for  Victor  Hugo. 

The  shoe-maker  and  his  wife,  one  or 
both,  went  at  Whitsuntide  to  bring  home 
their  oldest  from  the  country.  He  is 
about  three,  and  a pretty  little  French- 
man, still  wearing  his  white  cap,  contrast- 
ing with  his  brown  skin.  He  has  on,  too, 
a blue  check  blouse-apron — his  country 
apron,  perhaps.  He  has  a sardine,  but  he 
sheds  a tear  or  two  because  he  wants  to  go 
back  to  the  country,  and  his  mother  says, 
u To-morrow  we  will  go  and  ride,  and 
ride.”  They  are  very  pretty  young  peo- 
ple, the  shoe-maker  and  wife.  Poor  lit- 
tle fellow!  When  I call  again  I hear 
that  he  has  become  reconciled;  he  has 
gone  to  his  grandfather’s,  near  the  Lux- 
embourg ; he  is  sweet,  gentil ; he  is  tract- 
able. 

Of  the  well-known  street  boy  of  Paris, 
the  gamin , I see  little.  Most  of  the  boys 
seem  well-behaved.  The  fruiterer’s,  how- 
ever, came  late  one  Sunday  morning.  He 
brings  us  milk,  and  it  seems  that  he  is  in 
the  shade.  He  had  spilled  milk,  I hear, 
on  the  waxed  staircase,  and  had  spit  upon 


it;  and  when  the  porter,  the  concierge , 
scolded,  he  mocked  at  him,  saying,  4 4 There 
is  no  moss  upon  the  flint  stones” — U rty  a 
pas  de  mousse  sur  les  cailloux — by  which 
he  meant  what  the  naughty  boys  did  who 
mocked  at  Elisha,  as  we  read,  44  Go  up, 
thou  bald-head.”  Then,  when  the  con- 
cierge tried  to  catch  him,  he  ran  away  be- 
tween the  concierge’s  legs.  So  he  got  a 
whipping  from  his  father  or  master.  If 
in  the  Tuileries  garden  you  speak  to  a 
decent-looking  youth  in  a blouse,  and  ask 
some  direction,  which  he  points  out,  you 
offer  him  a small  gift,  which  he  thinks  be- 
neath his  merits,  and  tells  you,  “I  know 
Paris,  me!”  He  has  shown  some  Eng- 
lish people  Notre  Dame,  and  they  gave 
him  so  much.  He  walks  with  you  out  of 
the  garden ; his  attentions  become  embar- 
rassing. You  ask  the  way  to  the  Made- 
leine of  a man  in  uniform ; behold ! your 
boy  has  fallen  back;  he  disappeared  in 
the  stream  like  ice  before  that  sun  of  au- 
thority. 

I find  a dozen  important  points  in  which 
the  schools  in  Paris  differ  from  ours  in 
Pennsylvania.  And  first  I suppose  that 
they  are  not — the  grammar  schools  which 
they  call  primary  or  communal — of  so 
high  a rank  in  public  estimation  as  ours 
now  are. 

Another  point  is  that  no  one  is  allowed 
to  teach  without  a diploma  or  certificate, 
as  in  some  parts  of  our  own  country  no 
one  is  allowed  to  practice  medicine  with- 
out a diploma.  But  to  this  French  rule 
there  is  one  important  exception:  if  a 
monk  or  nun  wishes  to  teach,  a letter 
from  a superior,  sometimes  at  least,  an- 
swers instead  of  a diploma.  A rule  very 
wonderful  to  us  is  that  the  public  are 
not  allowed  to  visit  the  public  schools. 
Through  an  especial  order  from  a per- 
son in  high  standing  at  the  Luxembourg 
I obtained  admission  into  several  girls’ 
schools;  but  as  I received  no  permit  to 
visit  the  boys’,  I might  have  had  to  leave 
Paris  without  enjoying  the  privilege,  had 
not  a French  gentleman  given  me  a card 
of  presentation  to  a distinguished  teacher 
of  one  of  the  boys’  schools.  At  one  of  the 
Protestant  public  schools  Miss  ad- 

mitted me  without  an  especial  order,  her 
name  having  been  mentioned  to  me  by  an- 
other teacher.  My  English  accent  helped 
me  here.  A Protestant  public  school! 
What  does  that  mean  ? This : that  the 
government  aids  in  the  support  of  three 
religious  parties  besides  the  Catholic 
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Church,  and  that  it  supports  Reformed, 
Lutheran,  and  at  least  one  Jewish  school. 
I am  not  quite  certain,  however,  that  the 
Protestant  schools  are  thus  divided  be- 
tween Lutheran  and  Reformed.  How 
great  is  the  majority  of  professed  Catho- 
lics in  France  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  of  sixty-four  pupils  at  the  Girls' 
Normal  School,  not  one  is  reported  to  me 
as  Protestant.  The  Protestant  school  that 
I visited  is  not  large  enough  to  be  graded 
like  the  others,  the  Catholic,  and  the 
teacher  has  not  a regular  assistant.  An- 
other great  difference  between  us  is  the 
great  amount  of  religious  teaching  in 
Paris,  regular  and  irregular.  Under  the 
head  of  regular  I place  the  instruction 
given  in  the  first  morning  hour  in  all  the 
grammar  schools.  The  religious  teach- 
ing here  begins  with  prayers  and  the 
lesser  catechism,  and  a little  abridgment 
from  the  Bible  called  Abridgment  of  Sa- 
cred History . Of  the  irregular  religious 
instruction  I heard  something  at  one  of 
the  girls’  schools,  thus:  a teacher  told  me 
that  thirty  of  her  pupils  were  then  absent 
at  church,  that  from  the  age  of  ten  to 
twelve  children  are  prepared  for  their  first 
communion,  and  that  they  have  to  be  ab- 
sent at  church  for  confession  or  to  be  cat- 
echised so  frequently  as  to  cause  great  de- 
rangement in  the  classes.  Nevertheless, 
I am  told  that  there  is  in  matters  of  relig- 
ion a great  indifference.  The  teachers  of 
France  after  a certain  length  of  service 
are  retired  on  a pension.  I was  told  at 
one  of  the  infant  schools  that  the  head 
teacher  there  must  be  fifty-five  years  old 
and  must  have  served  twenty-five  years 
before  receiving  her  retreat  or  pension, 
which  in  her  case  would  be  one  thousand 
francs  a year.  Teachers  of  a higher  grade 
of  course  would  receive  more. 

Another  point  of  difference  is  that  co- 
education of  the  sexes  is  forbidden  in 
France,  being  only  allowed  in  those  com- 
munes or  townships  which  are  too  feeble 
to  sustain  two  schools. 

Another  difference  between  us  is  that 
the  French  have  the  office  of  inspector; 
they  have  no  unpaid  school  directors.  I 
suppose,  however,  that  these  salaried  in- 
spectors may  be  said  to  correspond  with 
our  county  superintendents,  and  that  in 
rural  districts  their  visits  are  equally  rare, 
so  that  they  do  not  fill  the  place  of  school 
directors.  How  far,  then,  from  filling  that 
of  a visiting  public ! 

But  at  one  of  the  infant  schools  of  Paris 


(they  call  them  asylums,  salles  d'asyle ),  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a lady,  Ma- 
dame   , who  is  inspectress  for  five  in- 

fant schools.  In  conversation,  she  says 
that  she  admires  much  the  idea  of  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes.  At  the  same 
school  I see  a little  work  called  44  Gym- 
nastic Games  for  Infant  Schools , by  Ma- 
dame Marie  Pape-Carpentier,  General  In- 
spectress of  Infant  Schools:  Paris,  1868.” 

The  next  point  of  difference  is  that  lit- 
tle or  no  mental  arithmetic  is  taught  in 
the  grammar  schools.  One  of  my  notes, 
however,  says  that  there  certainly  is  some 
pretty  powerful  arithmetic,  of  which  I 
brought  away  an  example  in  a question 
in  decimals  done  by  a little  girl  of  nine. 
At  the  Girls’  Normal  School,  however, 
mental  arithmetic  is  taught  in  the  first 
year. 

In  the  girls’  grammar  schools  sewing  is 
taught.  In  the  Girls’  Normal  School  the 
pupils  are  taught  history — that  of  Greece, 
Rome,  and  the  East,  which  last  probably 
means  Palestine.  They  are  not  taught 
that  of  any  country  of  modem  times  but 
France,  and  that  of  other  countries  as 
connected  with  their  own,  which  indeed 
gives  them  considerable  European  his- 
tory ; but  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  they 
cease  to  study  the  history  of  their  own 
country  at  the  year  1815. 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  CHANG-MAOS. 

44  O INCE  we  last  addressed  you,  business  has  been 
O much  impeded  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
Chang-maos,  or  Taeping  rebels,  who  are  threatening 
the  settlement,  and  an  attack  from  whom  is  not  im- 
probable. Hoping  that  this  state  of  affairs  may  not 
long  continue,  and  asking  reference  to  inclosures, 
we  remain,  Yours  faithf — ” 

Bang  ! Bang ! 

That  letter  was  never  finished.  I think 
that  its  fragments  were  found,  weeks  aft- 
er, crushed  into  the  pockets  of  the  writer, 
George  Harrison,  a young  New-Yorker, 
confidential  clerk  in  the  house  of  X.  and 
Co.,  and  private  in  the  Shanghai  Mounted 
Rangers. 

For  some  days  a notice,  something  like 
the  following,  had  appeared  in  the  morn- 
ing papers : 

“In  the  event  of  an  attack,  the  alarm  will  be 
given  by  the  firing  of  two  guns  from  H.  B.  M.  Con- 
sulate. The  chevaux-defrise  will  at  once  be  thrown 
across  the  street  by  the  police.  Volunteers,  both 
infantry  and  cavalry,  will  fall  in  at  the  Main  Guard, 
and  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Royal  Artillery. 
The  Bund  will  be  patrolled  by  the  seamen  from  the 
merchant  vessels,  and  such  residents  as  may  offer 
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their  serrices.  In  an  extremity  the  senior  naval 
officer  will  not  undertake  to  hold  more  than  the 
British  Consulate ; and  it  is  recommended  that  ladies 
and  children  be  removed  to  the  steamers,  which  will 
be  ready  to  receive  them.” 

This  last  sentence  was  not  pleasant 
reading,  recalling,  as  it  did,  the  Indian 
mutiny.  People  thought  of  the  blind 
confidence  which  preceded  such  massa- 
cres as  that  at  Cawnpore,  of  the  graves 
there  over  which  the  grass  was  yet  hardly 
well  grown,  and  of  the  avenging  soldiers, 
with  streaming  eyes  and  clinched  teeth, 
dividing  the  hairs  from  the  head  of  the 
poor  murdered  girl  among  them,  and  sol- 
emnly swearing  to  have  a sepoy  life  for 
every  one.  Nor  could  the  situation  by 
any  stretch  of  courtesy  be  called  felicitous. 
The  Taeping  rebels,  victorious  at  many 
points  over  the  “ Imps,”  as  they  called  the 
Imperialists,  were  approaching  Shanghai, 
and  asked  the  surrender  of  the  native  city, 
promising  only  the  kindest  and  friendliest 
intercourse  with  the  foreign  community. 
But,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  latter,  the 
authorities  said  “No !”  and  a fight  against 
heavy  odds  seemed  inevitable.  As  usual, 
however,  in  such  cases,  all  argument 
ceased  with  the  first  gun.  George  Har- 
rison, his  office  closed,  his  uniform  and 
sword  on,  and  his  repeating  carbine  in 
hand,  and  helping  his  frightened  ma/oo, 
or  groom,  to  saddle  his  fine  Arab,  forgot 
all  the  law  he  had  laid  down  at  the  club 
the  night  before,  forgot  how  he  had 
proved  the  palpable  absurdity  of  helping 
a miserable  government  which  was  bound 
by  solemn  treaties  to  protect  the  foreign- 
ers, and  of  fighting  not  for  hearth  and 
altar,  but  for  consignors1  gray  shirtings 
and  Cardiff  coal.  There  came  over  his 
mind  only  that  curious  feeling  of  being 
driven  to  the  wall,  and  desperate  result- 
ant pugnacity,  which  seem  to  come  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  whenever  he  finds  himself 
threatened  by  overwhelming  odds  in  the 
shape  of  hostile  Asiatics.  As  he  rode 
hastily  to  the  rendezvous,  he  exchanged 
greetings  with  many  members  of  the 
corps,  both  infantry  and  cavalry,  all  hur- 
rying on,  all  cheerful,  all  “plucky.”  At 
the  Main  Guard  he  saw  quiet  clerks  of  sed- 
entary habits,  cool  as  veterans,  and  eager- 
ly volunteering  for  the  detachment  which 
was  to  cover  the  section  of  Royal  Artillery 
detailed  for  a dangerous  post,  and  heard 
the  cheery  voice  of  the  colonel,  who,  che- 
root in  mouth  and  bridle  in  hand,  was 
making  his  dispositions.  Along  the  streets 
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poured  a living  mass  of  flying,  shriek- 
ing natives — men,  women,  and  children 
—through  which  the  Rangers,  ordered  at 
once  to  duty,  with  difficulty  forced  their 
way.  Through  the  maloo  (horse  road), 
and  then  a squalid  village,  they  reached 
the  “ Stone  Bridge,”  only  to  see  the  rebels 
in  full  flight,  leaving  the  maimed  and 
bleeding  bodies  of  their  victims  behind 
them.  There  was  a chance  for  but  one 
charge,  and  it  was  instantly  made ; but 
the  rough  country  necessitated  a speedy 
recall,  and  just  as  the  bugle  sounded, 
George  Harrison  had  seized  a prisoner. 
The  rebel  attack  had  failed,  and  before  it 
could  be  effectively  renewed,  the  opportu- 
nity was  lost.  Before  long  the  American 
Dugald  Dalgetty,  General  Ward,  the  well- 
known  General  Gordon,  and  the  “ever- 
victorious  army,”  had  done  their  work, 
and  the  rebellion  was  crushed. 

George  Harrison’s  prisoner  was  a fine- 
looking  youth,  with  intelligent  and  strik- 
ing face,  and  he  excited  the  interest  of  his 
captors.  The  'danger  to  the  settlement 
past,  the  volunteers  reflected  that  they 
bore  the  Taepings  no  ill-will,  and  rather, 
indeed,  admired  their  pluck;  and  as  the 
Rangers  rode  slowly  home,  they  debated 
as  to  what  they  should  do  with  this  boy, 
who  walked  along  at  the  side  of  George’s 
horse,  showing  no  signs  of  feeling,  and 
apparently  indifferent  as  to  what  became 
of  him.  Short  shrift  would  this  poor  fel- 
low have  had  in  the  hands  of  the  “ Imps,” 
and  there  was  not  a man  but  would  have 
fought  rather  than  give  him  up.  In  a 
very  short  time  he  was  in  George’s  room, 
responding  to  the  questions  of  a good  mis- 
sionary who  spoke  his  dialect,  his  stolid 
reserve  melting  away,  and  his  face  plainly 
showing  his  surprise  and  delight  at  dis- 
covering that  his  captor  meant  him  only 
kindness.  Within  a few  months  no  one 
could  have  distinguished  him  from  the 
other  neatly  dressed  “boys”  about  the 
hong.  He  learned  Pidgin  English  rapid- 
ly ; and  when  George’s  own  servant  an- 
nounced, for  the  fourth  time  in  nine 
months,  that  his  mother  “hab  makee 
die,”  consent  to  his  attending  the  funeral 
was  coupled  with  a suggestion  that  he 
need  not  take  the  trouble  to  return  ; and 
Ah-King  took  his  place.  From  that  time 
George  was  a well-served  man,  intelli- 
gence, gratitude,  and  apparent  affection 
combining  to  this  end,  and  the  ex-rebel 
became  quite  a local  celebrity. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Taepings,  matters 
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in  Shanghai  resumed  their  ordinary 
course,  and  the  years  rolled  quietly  and 
uneventfully  on.  The  scenes  of  frightful 
slaughter  and  devastation  were  vividly 
remembered  only  by  those  who  had  wit- 
nessed something  of  them,  or  recalled  by 
the  ruin  and  desolation  seen  by  the  ex- 
cursionists, who,  as  the  country  grew 
safer,  pushed  their  boats  farther  and  far- 
ther up  the  creeks  and  canals.  Tea  and 
silk  seasons  came  and  went ; ships  were 
loaded  and  dispatched ; regular  and  oppo- 
sition lines  of  steamers  plied  on  the  great 
Yang-tze;  “old  hands”  went  home,  and 
“griffins'’  came  out;  and  George  Har- 
rison, clever,  industrious,  and  alert,  found 
his  position  gradually  improving,  and 
himself  at  last  gazetted  as  taepan , or  part- 
ner. Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his 
life,  Ah-King  was  his  faithful  Man  Fri- 
day. In  the  sultry  summer  mornings, 
awaking  to  find  that  inexorable  sun  send- 
ing its  horizontal  rays  blazing  through 
the  bamboo  shades,  his  light  step  in  the 
room  brought  to  his  master  the  refresh- 
ing promise  of  cooling  bath  and  superfine 
coffee,  both  ready  on  the  minute.  As  for 
his  wardrobe,  no  Egyptian  task-master 
ever  more  relentlessly  exacted  the  tale  of 
bricks  from  his  Israelitish  captives  than 
did  Ah-King  the  “counta”  of  the  wily 
washman.  Even  of  handkerchiefs,  the 
evanescent  quality  of  which  is  the  cham- 
pion grievance  of  the  Oriental  bachelor, 
George  used  to  relate  that  he  had  one 
more  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the 
beginning. 

At  twelve-o'clock  breakfast  no  one’s 
fried  sole  was  so  skillfully  relieved  of  its 
bones,  and  no  one’s  cafi  noir  so  exactly 
to  his  taste.  Nor  could  any  thing  sur- 
pass the  scrupulous  honesty  of  the  boy, 
according  to  his  lights,  and  his  rigid  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  property.  A lady 
member  of  a party  of  guests,  who  visited 
the  house  on  the  way  around  the  world, 
whispered  to  her  entertainer  that  she  had 
skillfully  hidden  sundry  impedimenta 
which  she  wished  to  discard  ; but  when 
the  party  had  said  good-by,  and  the  cara- 
van of  sedan-chairs  and  luggage-bearing 
coolies  was  moving  down  the  street  to 
the  wharf,  up  ran  Ah-King,  triumphant 
but  out  of  breath,  and  bearing  aloft  a pair 
of  buttonless  boots  and  an  ancient  hoop- 
skirt  ! I say  honest  according  to  his  lights, 
because  the  canons  of  honesty  differ  with 
the  meridians  of  longitude  ; and  with  re- 
gard to  getting  the  better  of  a custom- 


house, for  instance,  I am  bound  to  say 
that  no  virtuous  lady  returning  from  Par- 
is could  have  been  more  eager  or  ingen- 
ious. When  rice — the  export  of  which 
from  Shanghai  is  contraband — was  in 
great  demand,  and  at  a very  high  price, 
in  Japan,  he  came  one  day  to  his  master 
and  said:  “Can  catchee  largee  chance©” 
(much  profit  can  be  made) . 4 4 That  licee” 

(rice)  “this  side  two  taelee  hap”  (two  and 
a half  taels  per  picul) ; “Japan  side  seven 
dollar.” 

It  was  explained  that  while  this  was 
quite  true,  the  customs  forbade. 

4 4 Master,  ” said  he,  coming  closer, 4 4 mus- 
see  wan  tehee  that  smuzzle  pidgin"  (we 
must  take  to  smuggling). 

Exceedingly  vigilant  was  he,  also,  in  his 
precautions  against  the  inroads  of  the  live- 
ly and  persistent  mosquito.  Little  need 
for  his  master  to  fling  himself  from  his 
couch  in  the  small  hours  of  the  night, 
seat  himself  in  an  arm-chair,  light  a che- 
root, and  steadily  ring  his  bell  until  every 
Chinese  employe  of  his  establishment, 
from  the  dignified  comprador  to  the  hum- 
blest cooly,  had  gathered,  expectant,  in 
his  apartment,  only  to  be  quietly  told  that 
they  must  find  “two  piece©  mosquito.” 
No  Baker  or  Cumming  ever  pursued  the 
wild  game  of  the  tropics  more  faithfully 
and  persistently  than  he  this  devouring 
insect;  and  ensconced  in  a bed,  the  net 
over  which  this  expert  had  pronounced 
in  good  order,  one  coulcLmock  at  the  rag- 
ing outside. 

Nor  was  he  only  a fair-weather  friend. 
One  day  his  master,  who  had  not  felt  well 
for  some  time,  found  a strange  languor 
and  dizziness  coming  over  him,  and  tot- 
tered from  his  office  to  his  room.  Not  a 
day’s  rest  had  he  taken  through  a long 
and  terribly  hot  summer,  and  the  deadly 
September  malaria  had  done  its  work. 
The  dear  old  doctor,  gratefully  remem- 
bered as  friend  and  nurse  as  well  as  phy- 
sician by  many  a sufferer,  shook  his  head 
when  he  saw  him ; and  that  night  the  fel- 
lows at  the  club  all  knew  that  he  had  a 
bad  attack  of  Shanghai  fever,  which  has 
been  described  as  “combining  the  bad 
qualities  of  all  other  fevers  with  a few  of 
its  own.”  And  then  friends  rallied,  as 
they  always  do  out  there,  and  no  man 
had  more  faithful  care ; but  pre-eminent 
among  all  efficient  nurses  and  helpers 
was  the  boy  whom  the  invalid  had  saved 
all  those  years  before.  Sleep  seemed  un- 
necessary to  him,  and  every  requirement 
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was  almost  anticipated  rather  than  met. 
And  when  the  pain  and  delirium  were  at 
last  over,  and  the  patient,  transferred  in 
less  than  two  days  from  the  marshy  sur- 
roundings of  his  residence  to  the  delight- 
ful scenery  of  Japan,  reached,  by  easy 
stages,  a hospitable  bungalow"  perched  on 
the  side  of  one  of  the  Nagasaki  hills,  he 
found  his  home  comforts  and  surround- 
ings reproduced  by  his  servant's  thought- 
ful care.  To  look  from  a veranda  in  this 
favored  region  on  the  prospect  spread  out 
below  and  around,  the  beautiful  harbor 
and  the  wooded  and  terraced  hills,  is  a 
cure  of  itself ; and  with  this  and  the  care 
of  the  skillful  Dutch  doctor  from  Decima, 
George  was  soon  ready  to  return  to  his 
work,  restored  and  invigorated  for  two 
years  more,  at  the  end  of  which  he  looked 
forward  to  a return  to  his  native  land. 
Contented  and  successful  as  he  had  been, 
and  with  much  to  regret  in  leaving 
China,  the  prospect  revived  all  his  home 
longings,  and  made  him  impatient  to  be 
off.  That  his  boy  would  accompany  him 
he  well  knew.  He  had  no  mother  to 
“makee  die,”  no  “wifo,”  or  “smallo 
piecee  chilo;”  and  though  he  would  have 
failed  to  express  himself  in  Scriptural  lan- 
guage, he  made  something  like  a para- 
phrase of  the  words  of  Ruth — “Thy  peo- 
ple shall  be  my  people,  and  thy  God  my 
God.”  So  all  affairs  were  settled  up, 
overland  trunks  packed,  the  last  farewell 
dinner  eaten,  and  farewell  speeches  made, 
and  George  walked  down  to  the  jetty 
amid  a volley  of  fire-crackers,  and  was 
pulled  off  to  the  French  mail  steamer, 
Ah-King,  in  his  fur-trimmed  jacket  and 
felt  cap,  keeping  guard  over  the  portman- 
teaus in  the  bow  of  the  boat.  The  run 
to  Hong-Kong  was  speedily  made;  and 
arriving  in  one  of  those  winter  months 
which  are  so  enjoyable  in  that  colony,  the 
usual  two  days’  detention  there  promised 
well  for  amusement.  George  called  on 
his  old  friends,  accepted  invitations  for 
every  available  hour,  drove  out  over  the 
pretty  Lyeemoon  Pass  road,  and  was  list- 
ening to  the  band  in  the  Public  Garden, 
when  a sudden  desire  seized  him  for  a 
farewell  walk  over  the  hills.  Pleasant 
enough  they  looked,  with  the  sun  sinking 
over  the  ridge,  and  nothing  could  appar- 
ently be  safer  than  the  shady  paths. 
George  noticed  that  an  Indian  policeman 
said  something  as  he  passed  him,  but 
thought  it  rather  a salutation  than  a 
warning.  As  his  path  grew  more  and 


more  lonely,  and  wound  in  among  rocks, 
he  suddenly  remembered,  however,  that 
it  was  this  particular  place  which  had 
been  mentioned  at  dinner  the  night  be- 
fore as  unsafe,  and  he  decided  to  turn 
around  just  as  he  saw  two  rough-looking 
natives  appear  some  distance  in  front  of 
him.  Facing  about,  what  should  he  see 
but  Ah-King  coming  toward  him  on  a 
run,  panting  and  breathless.  “ Master!” 
he  gasped,  “you  makee — take — care,  Lai - 
lee-loon  man  come”  (Ladrone,  robber  or 
pirate) ; and  unable  to  utter  another  word, 
he  held  out  George’s  old-fashioned  Colt’s 
six-shooter,  loaded  and  capped.  And 
now,  from  behind  a rock  which  the  boy 
had  just  passed,  appeared  two  more  ruf- 
fians. In  an  instant  George  had  his  back 
against  a bowlder,  and  dragged  Ah-King 
close  to  him. 

With  the  wonderful  rapidity  bom  only 
of  such  circumstances,  he  realized  his  po- 
sition, felt  a distinct  petulance  or  disgust 
at  such  a probable  winding  up  of  his  East- 
ern career,  remembered  poor  Richardson, 
cut  down  at  Kanagawa  on  his  farewell  vis- 
it, and  recalled  home  friends  and  scenes. 
But  he  was  a good,  a cool,  and  a brave 
man,  and  all  these  flashes  of  sentiment 
were  overridden  by  a tried  faith,  a desper- 
ate resolution,  and  an  earnest  reliance  on 
the  excellence  of  his  percussion-caps  and 
the  steadiness  of  his  pistol  hand.  It  all 
seemed  to  pass  in  a second,  and  the  men 
were  closing  in  upon  him  as  he  laid  the 
revolver  across  his  left  arm  and  brought 
the  muzzle  down.  As  he  pulled  the  trig- 
ger, he  saw  Ah-King  raise  his  long  knife. 
George’s  aim  was  true;  down  w-ent  the 
first  man,  then  the  second.  The  other 
two  were  an  instant  late  in  coming  up, 
and  one  was  a little  ahead  of  the  other. 
The  boy,  looking  as  wild  as  in  old  Taeping 
times,  stepped  forward  to  meet  the  fore- 
most, and  in  the  one  moment  when  his 
master  dared  not  fire  on  his  account  the 
fourth  man  made  a stealthy  spring,  and 
was  at  his  side.  With  a fierce  cry,  Ah- 
King,  who  had  wounded  his  own  adver- 
sary, threw"  himself  between  them,  too 
late  to  strike,  but  receiving  the  robber’s 
knife  in  his  breast  just  as  the  third  bullet 
pierced  the  scoundrel’s  brain.  But  one 
remained.  He  had  been  disabled  but  for 
an  instant,  and  had  turned  to  fly,  when 
the  foremost  of  a party  of  Sikh  police, 
coming  up  on  the  dead  run,  brought  the 
butt  of  his  carbine  with  a crash  upon  his 
head.  They  picked  up  the  poor  boy,  and 
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one  nwi  \ras  narmihc:  for  tho  nearest  doc* 
tor*  when  in  did  sergeant  shookhis  head 
and  pphriott  to  The  terrible  wound  in  ills 
bmasi.  The  ftghthig  glare  lutd  gone  from 
Ms  before  He  died,  but  a,  few 

minutes  later, life  master  though  t he  saw  .a 
gfea in  of  atiee tlohak"  reeogiii lion  there? u, 
Thfe 

fellow  he  tvas  raptum!  had  'conceru- 
ed  liimself  greatly  abont/Utob  and  tlrnily 
beliwir^l  that  his  t i r*  ill e Ch r rst i an 

religion  was  ‘rfeal  and;  hearty..  So  they 
haried  him  next  day  in  tJie  eeinekry  itj 
the  M Hvippy  Yiilfey  r ami  when  the  serv- 
ice was  over,  and  the  military  chaplain 
took  George’s  urm,  |ust  as  they  passed  out 
under  the?  old  gaiew^Mfch'^^JIMie  mihi, 
eras  tibiva  • over  it;  he  mpmMA'y^Vl  speak- 
ing the  result  «>f  kfe  thoughts  about  the 
nutvhMiHt  ceremony : r>  Grt^ifer  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a man  lay  down 
life  life  foir  hfefrjotids.^ 


We  heard  the  last  of  ibis  little  story: 
one  pleasant  spring  morning  m Paris 
George  Harrison  'ivi  With  a p&£ty;Vrf . us 
old  China  and  India  pjtojjJfe  fitting  In  the 
covered  court  of  the  Grand  Hoick  AH 
wei#  lioaiewarddioniid  Except  a epixplje 
of  fellows  going  out  to  Amoy.  We  had 
Wen  laughing  at  a colon*?!  from  Bengal 
for  wearing  hfe  sun-hat  in  thfi.Bois,  and 
lie  had;.lu!tt|»ed  coals  of  fire  on  our  heads 
by  giving  u$  some  superb  cheroots.  As 
ifre  s aim  mi%  was  re- 

minded ofjAh - Kang*  wln>  used  always  to 
bring  m a burning  charcoal  bull  after  din- 
ner in  a little  ^SJwr  and;  he  asked 

Harrison  what  had  become  of  him.  He 
told  us,  with  much  feeling,  what  I have 
just  written,  and  it  mode  a marked  niv 
IHcssiou  on  the  purtyv  Wo  all  agreed 
that  he  wits  nridouhtedly  the  ms||  *us  he 
wits  far  asriouT  knowledge  Aveut, 

the  last;  of  ilie  Cbang-maosi. 


TftK  DRAINING  OP  AYTLLAOE. 


I WAS  called.  in  the  curly  part  of  1BTA 
to  maunine  the  viVluge  of  Cumberland 
Mills, MWnev  where  there  hail  been  an  un- 
due amount  ed  disease,  indicating  a possL- 
hie  defect  of  dminage.  The  village  is 
chiefly  owned  by  Messrs.  $ ft.  Warren 
and  Cm,  of  Boston,  and  its  population  fe 
mainly  employed  ntr  -Jt paper 
mill,  They  had  takdu  measure 

that;  had  :®ceurred  to  iiumi  hr  provide  in 


'the.  bt^i  niariiver  for  the  comfbPfc  .a-mLwcP': 
fare  of  iheif  people  and  had  expended  m 
ihninse  setfdrs,  and  othei*  satiita.i'y  appli- 
ances a,  wry  huge  stun;  they  had,  iu 
short,  o* pifcri e? dip o sly  done  their  vexy 
under  the  tights  available  to  them 
;t4;nhit£et  $ model  of  health-'-' 

ful ness  a tul  convenience. 

% found  on  wenr  hakid  ample  evidenojo 
of  elaborate  and  costly  iwrork;  of  a charac- 
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ter  appropriate  to  the  different  classes  of 
buildings.  The  agent’s  house  had  the 
usual  conveniences  and  the  usual  defects 
of  a first-class  house  in  the  city ; the  board- 
ing-houses were  abundantly  supplied  with 
water- works,  and  the  smaller  houses  had 
kitchen  sinks  with  running  water,  cellar 
drains,  etc. ; some  of  the  larger  houses 
were  heated  with  furnaces.  The  work- 
manship was  generally  good,  and  indi- 
cated that  it  had  been  guided  by  a good 
engineering  skill,  though  quite  without 
sanitary  knowledge. 

To  one  accustomed  to  the  inspection  of 
drainage  works,  the  gravest  faults  of  ar- 
rangement were  every  where  patent. 
Each  house  had  a drain  leading  from  its 
cellar  to  a common  sewer  of  too  large 
size,  or  to  the  surface  of  lower  ground  in 
its  vicinity.  Where  water-closets  were 
used,  they  had  been  erected  with  reference 
to  convenience,  but  without  reference  to 
a proper  disposal  of  their  wastes.  Most 
of  the  smaller  houses  had  common  privies 
adjacent  to  them,  and  in  the  majority  of 
cases  the  drainage  of  the  kitchen  sink  de- 
livered, often  through  an  insufficiently 
closed  channel,  into  the  mouth  of  the  un- 
trapped drain  of  the  cellar.  In  some  in- 
stances there  were  indications  tliat  these 
drains  had  become  obstructed,  and  the 
discharge  of  the  kitchen  sink  had  overrun 
the  cellar  bottom.  In  other  cases  the  foul 
air  of  the  drain,  or  of  the  sewer  into  which 
it  discharged,  flowed  back  into  the  cel- 
lar and  permeated  the  house.  In  the  few 
instances  where  furnaces  were  used,  they 
took  their  supply  of  cold  air  not  from  out- 
side the  house,  but  from  the  front  hall, 
the  same  air  being  cooked  over  and  over 
again — certainly  with  the  effect  of  econo- 
mizing fuel.  The  soil  pipes  of  the  water- 
closets  were  unventilated,  and  the  insa- 
lubrity seemed  to  be  pretty  nearly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  effort  which  had  been  made 
to  overcome  it. 

I was  entirely  unhampered  in  my  in- 
structions, and  was  encouraged  to  do  all 
that  the  most  perfect  sanitary  condition 
required.  The  village  lies  on  rolling 
ground  considerably  higher  than  the  pond 
made  by  the  damming  of  the  Presump- 
scot  River.  This  pond  has  a rapid  and 
constant  movement.  The  arrangement  of 
the  new  system  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  For 
drainage,  the  houses  are  grouped  mainly 
into  three  sets,  each  with  its  independent 
sewer  discharging  into  the  river.  A is  the 
office  building,  where  the  work  was  very 


simple,  and  has  not  been  changed.  B is 
the  agent’s  house,  of  which  the  drainage 
was  entirely  re-arranged,  with  a ventila- 
tion of  its  main  drain  and  soil  pipe.  It 
is  to  the  drainage  of  the  operatives’  houses 
that  I desire  to  call  especial  attention. 

The  heavier  lines  indicate  the  main  sew- 
ers, of  six-inch  vitrified  pipe,  running  from 
the  flush  tanks  (F  T)  to  the  river.  These 
are  laid  with  securely  cemented  joints, 
and  with  Y branches  to  receive  the  house 
drains,  which  are  shown  by  the  lighter 
lines.  These  house  drains  are  of  four- 
inch  vitrified  pipe,  with  cemented  joints. 
Each  one  of  them  reaches  nearly  to  the 
foundation  wall  of  the  house,  and  is  con- 
nected under  the  cellar  floor  with  the  wa- 
ter-closet, which  is  in  nearly  every  case 
located  in  the  cellar.  The  outlet  of  each 
of  the  main  sewers  is  arranged  as  shown 
in  Fig.  2,  its  extension  through  the  bank 


Fig.  2. — Outlet  or  sewer,  wrm  ventilation  inlet. 


wall  of  the  pond  and  for  some  distance 
into  the  water  being  of  iron  pipe  support- 
ed and  protected  by  loose  stone- work.  At 
the  top  of  the  bank  there  is  erected  from 
a T branch  of  the  sewer  a four-inch  iron 
pipe  extending  above  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  open  at  its  mouth  for  the  ad- 
mission of  air.  There  is  no  trap  between 
this  point  and  the  foundation  walls  of  the 
houses,  each  house  drain  being  connected 
outside  the  walls  with  a three-inch  venti- 
lation pipe  reaching  above  the  roof,  showm 
in  Fig.  4.  This  arrangement  secures  a 
free  circulation  of  air  through  the  entire 
length  of  sewer  and  house  drains. 

At  the  upper  end  of  each  main  sewer 
there  is  placed  a Field's  flush  tank,  con- 
structed as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  This  is  a brick 
chamber  built  in  the  ground,  receiving  in 
one  case  the  drainage  of  a four-tenement 
house,  and  in  the  two  others  the  drainage 
of  the  upper  two  houses  of  the  series — 
roof  water  and  all.  This  drainage  enters 
the  tank  through  the  pipe  C.  A is  the 
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Fig.  5. — Details  of  the  tumbler  tank. 


nearly  full,  the  weight  of  the  water  in  the 
projecting  lip  causes  it  to  tilt  forward  and 
assume  the  position  indicated  by  the  dot- 
ted lines  (2?),  its  front  side  striking  an  In- 
dia rubber  buffer,  and  its  contents  pour- 
ing rapidly  out,  to  flow  off  through  the 
outlet  pipe,  as  shown  by  the  arrow.  When 
empty,  its  rear  end  is  the  heaviest,  and  it 
drops  back  into  position,  ready  to  receive 
another  charge  of  water.  C is  the  lock 
and  staple  by  which  the  cover  is  secured. 
Fig.  6 shows  a cross  section  of  the  patent 


check  valve,  by  which  the  air  of  the  cel- 
lar or  closet  is  prevented  from  returning 
to  the  kitchen. 

The  frequency  of  the  flushing  discharge 
is  a perfect  security  against  frost;  the 
kitchen  waste-pipe  is  kept  clean,  and  the 
trapping  water  of  the  closet  is  renewed 
every  five  or  ten  minutes,  day  and  night, 
all  faeces  and  kitchen  waste  being  carried 
into  the  drain  and  quite  on  to  the  river 
before  its  decomposition  can  even  begin. 
This  frequent  renewal  of  the  water  in  the 
closet  trap  would  be  a considerable  pro- 
tection against  foul  air  in  the  drain  even 
were  this  not  ventilated.  In  effect  there 
is  perfect  ventilation  only  a few  feet  dis- 


tant from  the  closet.  The  whole  arrange- 
ment is  entirely  pure  and  satisfactory, 
and  it  secures  the  removal  of  all  offensive 
waste  matters  in  a most  complete  and  un- 
objectionable manner.  The  same  arrange- 
ments in  principle  are  applied  to  the  two 
large  boarding-houses,  one  for  men  and 
one  for  women,  and  with  equally  good 
results. 

Other  minor  improvements  have  been 
made,  such  as  the  under-draining  of  a low 
tract,  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  near  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  map ; the  removal 
of  stables,  of  all  pig:pens,  and  of  all  priv- 
ies. Where  cellars  are  subject  to  soil 
moisture  they  have  been  drained  below 
the  concrete,  and  with  ample  protection 
against  the  return  of  drain  air  through 
the  old  drains  leading  to  the  old  sewer,  or 
to  the  hill-sides.  These  drains  have  abso- 
lutely no  connection  with  the  foul- water 
system,  which  delivers  below  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  river,  which  is  frequent- 
ly and  thoroughly  flushed,  and  which  is 
abundantly  ventilated  close  up  to  the  wall 
of  every  house.  Not  as  a matter  of  drain- 
age, but  as  being  very  necessary  to  health, 
the  cold  air  supply  to  furnaces  where  these 
exist  has  been  cut  off  from  the  front  hall 
registers  and  brought  into  communication 
with  the  outer  air.  The  houses  shown  on 
the  map  which  are  not  connected  with  the 
sewers  are  mainly  either  not  the  property 
of  Messrs.  S.  D.  Warren  and  Co.,  or  are  to 
be  torn  down  or  removed. 

The  method  of  sewerage  above  indi- 
cated, and,  so  far  as  working-people  are 
concerned,  the  method  of  house  drainage, 
are  almost  universally  applicable  to  coun- 
try villages  generally,  and  even  to  very 
large  villages.  Indeed,  with  a very  mod- 
erate increase  of  size  in  the  main  sewers, 
where  a hundred  or  more  houses  are  to  be 
drained,  it  is  the  best  system  available  for 
many  villages  which  have  city  charters. 
It  would  often  be  necessary,  but  by  no 
means  always,  to  secure  some  better  means 
of  sewage  disposal  than  its  discharge  into 
a river  or  brook.  One  very  important 
fact  in  this  connection  is  apt  to  be  over- 
looked, which  is,  that  while  the  outflow 
of  large  and  sluggish  sewers  is  poisonous 
to  fish,  and  in  every  way  unfitted  for  ad- 
mission to  rivers,  fresh  faecal  matter  and 
fresh  kitchen  waste  are  food  for  fishes, 
which  are  its  natural  and  proper  scaven- 
gers. The  whole  household  drainage  of 
a town  should  be  carried  immediately-into 
a river  by  cleanly  flushed  sewers.. 
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THE  death  of  the  sister-in-law  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  who  died  nearly  sixty  years 
ago,  brings  ns  face  to  face  with  an  epoch  which 
is  already  historical  and  remote.  It  is  strange 
to  tliiuk  that  a woman  who  was  married  before 
the  battle  of  Ansterlitz,  and  who  in  a certain 
way  was  a conspicuous  figure  in  the  era  of 
Napoleon,  has  been  just  buried.  Twenty-five 
years  ago,  although  then  nearly  threescore 
and  ten  years  old,  she  wTas  still  a handsome 
woman,  proud  of  her  personal  attraction  aud 
adapting  her  toilet  to  show  her  round  arms. 
She  must  have  been  a beautiful  woman  wheu 
young,  aud  exceedingly  fascinating,  but  at  the 
later  period  of  which  we  speak  her  manner 
was  imperious,  and  her  tongue  caustic.  Of 
late  years  she  had  passed  out  of  general 
knowledge  until  the  news  of  her  death  ap- 
prised the  public  that  she  had  been  living. 
If  she  has  left  a faithful  story  of  her  life,  as 
is  reported,  it  will  be  a book  of  singular  inter- 
est and  value  from  its  intimate  glimpses  of  the 
most  famous  family  of  modern  times,  yet  a 
family  made  famons  by  the  daring  genius  of 
one  member  only.  All  her  mauuscnpts,  how- 
ever, are  bequeathed  to  her  grandson  Charles 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  and  his  judgment,  of  course, 
will  determine  the  question  of  publication. 
Mistress  Elizabeth  Patterson,  who  was  buried 
in  the  most  private  and  unostentatious  man- 
ner, was  the  widow  of  a king,  the  sistcr-iu-law 
of  the  greatest  of  modern  emperors,  of  two 
kings,  of  a qneeu,of  a prince,  aud  of  two  prin- 
cesses. She  had  declined  the  throue  of  a prin- 
cipality, aud  had  demanded  to  be  made  a duch- 
ess of  France  by  Napoleon.  He  assented,  but, 
“ smiling,  put  the  question  by,”  paying  her  an 
annuity  until  he  was  overthrown.  It  is  report- 
ed that  Talleyrand  said  of  her  that  as  a queen 
she  would  reign  with  consummate  grace,  and 
that  Gortchakoff  said,  if  she  had  been  at  Na- 
poleon’s court,  the  Allies  would  have  found  the 
task  of  dealiug  with  him  more  difficult.  Tal- 
leyrand and  Gortchakoff  were  complimenteurs  of 
the  old  school,  but  the  auecdotes  are  charac- 
teristic decorations  of  her  story. 

Jerome  Bonaparte,  afterward  King  of  West- 
phalia, during  the  Napoleonic  ascendency,  was 
undoubtedly  sincerely  attached  to  his  wife. 
But  Napoleon,  who  was  in  the  eyes  of  court 
circles  in  Europe  a parvenu  emperor,  altbongh 
the  only  really  imposing  royal  figure  of  his 
time,  was  naturally  careful  of  all  the  propri- 
eties of  sovereignty,  and  one  of  the  first  of 
these  is  that  the  head  of  the  reiguiug  house 
must  approve  the  marriage  of  the  members. 
He  consequently  condemned  Jerome’s  mar- 
riage ; aud  after  a little  contest  with  his  broth- 
er’s imperial  will,  Jerome  yielded  and  aban- 
doned his  wife,  and  was  rewarded  with  mili- 
tary and  naval  commands,  and  the  throne  of 
West  phalia.  Madame  Patterson  herself  sought 
a divorce,  and  her  action  has  been  always 


thought  strange,  as  she  was  a lawful  wife  of 
unsullied  character,  aud  the  Pope  had  refused 
to  annul  her  marriage,  which  was  strictly  ca- 
nonical. It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that 
her  admiration  of  Napoleon  and  her  conscious- 
ness of  the  impossibility  of  shaking  his  will, 
joined  with  an  indomitable  pride  which  made 
her  scorn  to  be  a deserted  but  passive  wife, 
may  have  determined  her  resolution.  It  was 
better  to  be  wholly  and  lawfully  free — better, 
even  if  she  had  no  other  counsellor  than  ambi- 
tion. When  Jerome  complained  that  she  was 
willing  to  receive  aid  from  liis  brother  Napo- 
leon, but  not  from  him,  she  is  said  to  have  re- 
plied that  she  preferred  shelter  beueath  the 
wing  of  an  eagle  to  suspension  from  tho  pin- 
ion of  a goose.  Once,  after  the  separation,  she 
met  Jerome.  It  was  in  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti 
Palace,  in  Florence,  aud  his  royal  wife  was  with 
him.  Jerome  said  to  the. Princess,  “That  lady 
was  my  former  wife.”  Madame  Patterson  said 
only,  “ It  is  Jerome.” 

What  a glimpse  into  what  a world,  all  still 
and  spectral  now,  this  opening  grave  gives  us! 
There  must  be  very  few  womeu  living  who, 
like  Madame  Patterson,  wrere  wives  aud  moth- 
ers when  William  Pitt  died.  And  this  was  the 
last  of  the  figures  that  were  couspicuons  then, 
for  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  who  still  lives, 
the  Nestor  of  British  diplomatists,  was  not  at 
that  early  day  distinguished.  Madame  Patter- 
son was  married  in  Jefferson’s  first  term.  She 
was  born  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  Rev- 
olution, and  before  the  Convention  met  that 
framed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
To  recall  such  dates  and  such  events  is  to  go 
back  to  the  beginnings  of  our  natioual  his- 
tory, and  to  live  among  scenes  and  persons  of 
which  now  scarcely  a contemporary  survives. 
The  fires  of  those  hot  passions  have  burned 
out.  Looking  upon  them  from  the  cool  dis- 
tance, wo  can  see  how  insincere  much  of  the 
fury  was,  and  how  essentially  small  much  of 
the  apparent  greatness.  Such  reflections  are 
those  of  the  preacher  coming  to  the  exhorta- 
tion of  his  sermon.  But  they  are  none  the 
less  timely  and  significant.  Are  our  furies  so 
much  siucererf  Is  our  greatness  so  much 
greater?  When  their  public  contests  were 
over,  Jefferson  and  John  Adams,  who  had  beeu 
relentless  enemies,  became  cordial  friends. 
After  all,  then,  you  were  not  an  assassiu  of 
liberty  and  an  incendiary  of  the  Uuion  f I was 
mistaken,  was  I,  and  yon  were  aiming  at  tho 
same  end  by  another  method  f We  were  both 
angry,  reckless,  selfish,  and  prejudiced,  were 
we  T Good-niglit,  brother,  aud  pray  that  our 
children  may  be  wiser  than  we! 


Those  parting  words  of  the  ghosts  that  ap- 
pear as  we  recall  tho  days  when  Madame  Pat- 
terson Bonaparte  was  a beautiful  yonng  bride, 
remind  us  of  more  recent  words  that  wo  beard 
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from  a modern  statesman.  We  were  looking  at 
the  residence  of  a famous  man,  and  the  states- 
man, who  had  seeu  much  of  active  and  dis- 
tinguished publio  life,  said  that  he  had  known 
all  the  great  men  of  his  day  in  Washington 
and  elsewhere,  and  during  the  highest  party 
differences.  But  they  were  always  friendly 
and  familiar,  he  said;  they  did  not  permit 
their  political  differences  to  affect  their  per- 
sonal relations.  Messieurs,  tirez  lea  premia*s, 
was  always  their  motto  and  their  spirit.  He 
lamented  that  it  was  not  so  always.  He 
thought,  evidently,  that  there  was  a kind  of 
convention  in  the  matter.  The  “friends  of 
administration,”  as  the  old  phrase  was  in  Eng- 
land, will  always  insist  that  Charles  Fox  is  a 
Freucli  revolutionist  in  disguise,  aud  Charles 
Fox  will  always  denounce  “administration” 
as  plotting  the  overthrow  of  liberty.  But 
may  not  the  augurs  dine  together,  for  all 
that  f When  the  curtaiu  at  St.  Stephen’s  is 
rung  down,  and  the  audience  has  gone  home, 
and  the  lights  are  out,  and  the  paint  is  wash- 
ed off,  and  the  stage  armor  is  laid  away,  aud 
the  dagger  is  deposited  with  the  other  prop- 
erties until  the  next  regular  performance, 
and  the  resounding  and  reverberating  Fs  in 
“ w-r-r-r-retch”  are  hushed  until  the  curtain  is 
rung  up  again,  why  should  not  Mr.  Folair  and 
the  other  gentlemen  of  the  play  take  a quiet 
chop  together,  and  quaff  a foaming  tankard, 
and  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  f 
This  was  plaiuly  the  view  of  the  statesman, 
who  has  borne  his  part  in  the  contests  of  his 
time,  and  it  is  the  feeling  of  many  other  peo- 
ple. It  is  plausible,  aud,  indeed,  when  we  look 
at  the  contentions  of  other  times  and  coun- 
tries, we  can  see  the  errors,  and  the  factitious 
ardor,  aud  the  ingenious  sophistry,  and  the  sim- 
ulated wrath.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  par- 
ty spirit  is  a very  mischievous  evil,  to  be  re- 
pressed and  subdued  by  all  sensible  men.  But 
politics  are  not  merely  a game  to  test  the  clev- 
erness of  the  players.  They  are  founded  upon 
earnest  conviction  and  temperament.  So  long 
as  they  are  honorably  conducted,  those  differ- 
ences of  opiuion  need  not  breed  persoual  es- 
trangement. Tirez  les  premiers , however,  was 
the  greeting  of  men  who  were  about  to  fight 
to  the  death,  because  there  wras  no  other  ad- 
justment of  the  difference.  In  the  same  way, 
honorable  politics,  although  they  may  lead  to 
civil  war,  need  not  occasion  personal  ill-will. 
But  then  honorable  politics  imply  a respect  of 
treatment,  a freedom  from  misrepresentation, 
or  tannt,  or  calumny,  or  ridicule,  or  innuendo, 
which  are  seldom  found.  When  a man  charges 
an  opponent  w ith  unconstitutional  conduct,  or 
insists  that  he  favors  a course  which  is  preju- 
dicial to  the  public  welfare,  he  merely  states 
that  his  opinions  differ  from  those  of  his  oppo- 
nent, and,  of  course,  one  opinion  may  be  as  de- 
fensible as  the  other.  When  Webster  and 
Hayne  differed  as  to  the  natnre  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  each  maintained  liis  view  with  ar- 
gument, there  was  no  reason  whatever  that 


they  should  not  eat  together  the  quiet  chop, 
nor  smoke  the  peaceful  pipe.  But  w'hen  one 
gentleman  asserted  that  his  opponent  support- 
ed a system  which  was  the  sum  of  human  vil- 
lainies, demoralizing  to  all  who  were  brought 
w'ithin  its  sphere,  and  making  them  man-steal- 
ers, brutes,  and  assassins,  it  was  hard  to  sepa- 
rate the  abstract  view  from  its  concrete  appli- 
cation. It  is  true  that  the  accused  might  reply 
that  the  charge  sprang  from  ignorance,  and 
could  not  be  accepted  as  a sincere  assertion ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a man  really  believed 
that  the  person,  the  associate,  or  the  colleague 
of  whom  he  spoke  was  in  fact  a thief  and  a 
murderer,  he  could  not  honestly  treat  him  as 
if  he  were  a gentleman.  If  he  did  not  think 
so,  he  had  no  right  whatever  to  say  so,  and  he 
showed  himself  to  be  no  gentleman. 

A member  of  Congress  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  the  house  of  a colleague.  “Do  you 
think  him  an  honest  man  T”  asked  a friend. 
“No, I think  him  a blank  scoundrel.”  “Why 
do  you  got”  “Because  he  is  my  colleague.” 
That  kind  of  courtesy  is  corrupting  in  the 
highest  degree,  because  it  makes  a certain  po- 
sition screen  rascality.  All  that  blank  scoun- 
drels have  to  do,  then,  is  to  secure  such  a po- 
sition, and  they  will  be  treated  as  honorable 
men.  But  if  this  member  of  Cougress  did 
wrong  in  socially  countenancing  a man  whom 
he  believed  to  bo  a rascal,  how  could  he  have 
done  right  in  taking  the  quiet  chop  and  smok- 
ing the  peaceful  pipe  w ith  another  man  whom 
he  believed  to  be  a much  greater  rascal! 
When  an  especially  brazen  and  outrageous  of- 
fender is  arraigned  before  auy  kind  of  tri- 
bunal, there  is  always  some  one  who  thinks  to 
establish  his  own  charity  by  saying  that  he 
who  is  without  sin  may  cast  the  first  stone. 
As  a reproof  to  censoriousness,  which  was  the 
significance  of  its  first  application,  this  is  a 
wise  and  timely  maxim.  As  an  exhortation 
to  coustant  forbearance  and  charity,  it  is  a 
comfortable  scripture.  But  wheu  a fellow  is 
canght  smearing  a baby  with  kerosene  and 
scraping  a match,  or  in  the  act  of  blocking 
the  track  of  an  elevated  road  so  as  certainly 
to  throw  the  train  into  the  street  below,  is  it 
then  Christian  charity  to  whisper  that  he  who 
is  without  sin  may  cast  the  first  stone  f Then 
let  us  close  the  courts  and  raze  the  prisons, 
and  the  more  wanton  and  cruel  murders  an  as- 
sassin commits,  the  more  heavenly  let  our  char- 
ity be  in  blessing  him  on  his  way  to  commit 
more. 

Difference  of  opinion  upon  any  subject  what- 
ever need  not  produce  personal  alienation,  as 
our  statesman  truly  said.  A man  may  sincere- 
ly hold,  as  certain  old  divines  held,  that  iuuo- 
cent  infants  may  be  damned  eternally.  It  is  a 
hideous  fancy,  and  was  a necessary  conclusion 
from  certain  theological  theories.  But  it  was 
honestly  held  by  men  who  would  have  been 
burned  rather  thau  that  a hair  of  oue  of  their 
own  darlings’  heads  should  be  injured.  So  a 
man  may  argue  earnestly  that  all  old  people 
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ought  to  be  put  out  of  their  misery  by  chari- 
table murder,  as  among  some  African  tribes, 
and  the  advocate  would  whip  a child  whom 
he  saw  tormenting  a venerable  fly.  But  if,  re- 
ducing his  theories  to  practice,  he  should  be 
found  in  the  act  of  relieving  his  grandmother 
with  a hatchet  from  the  woes  of  old  age,  even 
our  statesman  might  recoil  from  the  chop  and 
pipe,  however  tranquil.  It  is  easy  to  imagine 
Falkland  and  Hampden  never  quarrelliug,  al- 
ways tenderly  courteous,  and  even  meeting  on 
the  battle-field  without  rancor.  But  Burke 
broke  friendship  with  Fox,  not  because  of  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  but  because  he  thought 
that  Fox,  by  defending  atrocious  crimes,  made 
himself  a party  to  them,  and  shared  the  re- 
sponsibility. No  honorable  man,  of  course,  re- 
tains friendly  relations  with  one  whom  he  be- 
lieves deliberately  to  do  wrong  or  to  be  a dis- 
honest rascal ; but  nevertheless  there  may  be 
the  utmost  political  difference,  and  the  warm- 
est respectful  expression  of  it,  with  no  preju- 
dice to  subsequent  quiet  chops  and  tomato 
sauce. 


It  is  evident  that  Madame  Gerster,  of  whom 
we  were  speaking  last  month,  has  as  great  par- 
tiality for  the  r61e  of  Amina  in  La  Sonnambula 
os  Jenny  Lind  formerly  had,  and  the  last  per- 
formance of  the  opera,  when  Madame  Gerster 
“took  her  benefit,”  was  remarkable  for  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  It  lingered  long 
after  the  curtain  fell,  and  would  not  go.  It 
called  aud  called,  when  the  lights  were  turned 
down,  and  when  the  prima  donna  had  appear- 
ed many  times,  and  had  led  on  all  the  chief 
siugers,  and  Arditi,  the  leader  of  the  orchestra, 
and  at  last  Mr.  Mapleson,  the  manager,  who 
smiled  and  bowed,  but  forbore  to  make  the 
speech  which  was  demanded.  At  length,  aft- 
er she  had  changed  her  dress,  Madame  Gerster 
appeared  in  her  street  costume,  and  once  more 
smiled  across  the  stage,  and  the  audience  slow- 
ly departed,  many  of  them  to  wait  at  the 
stage-door  aud  see  her  get  into  her  carriage. 
It  was  a great  delight  to  the  patient  devotees 
to  catch  a fleeting  glimpse  of  the  side  of  Signor 
Camp&niui’s  nose  through  the  glass  door  of 
another  carriage  which  turned  to  drive  away. 
The  good-natured  throng  cheered  faintly,  and 
ran  for  a nearer  view,  while  he  smiled  and 
waved  his  hand  and  drove  off,  very  contented, 
let  ns  hope,  with  a fuller  purse,  and  a kind  re- 
membrance of  the  Western  barbarians. 

Every  body  agrees  that  it  was  the  com- 
pletest  aud  most  satisfactory  opera  that  we 
have  ever  had  in  the  city,  and  Mr.  M&pleson, 
on  the  evening  before  the  departure,  when  he 
had  a benefit,  and  there  was  a rush  of  more 
than  two  to  the  gallery  door,  announced  that 
he  should  return  next  year  with  even  sweeter 
nightingales.  That  is  not  probable,  for  there 
are  few  siugers  of  sweeter  voice  and  more 
thorough  traiuing  than  Madame  Gerster  and 
Messieurs  Canipauini  aud  Galassi.  But  the 
arrangement  he  has  made  shows  how  success- 


ful the  enterprise  has  been,  and  the  secret  is 
plain  enough.  “My  diplomacy,”  said  a famous 
statesman,  “consists  in  saying  just  what  I 
mean.”  Mr.  Mapleson’s  secret  is  in  doing  ev- 
ery thing  well.  He  had  some  of  the  best  sing- 
ers now  living,  an  admirable  orchestra  and 
leader,  and  an  excellent  chorus.  One  fine 
singer  does  not  make  an  opera,  nor  good  sing- 
ing with  a poor  orchestra  or  inadequate  ac- 
cessories. It  was  the  completeness  of  his 
preparations  and  the  knowledge  of  what  is 
necessary  which  has  sent  the  manager  home 
satisfied,  and  the  company  happy. 

There  is  something  magnificent  and  quite 
in  the  key  of  this  complacent  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  statement  that  Colonel  Mapleson 
leaves  all  of  his  properties  and  scenery  in  New 
York,  “having  a duplicate  of  the  same  in  Lon- 
don.” There  is  generosity  in  the  remark  that 
“the  item  of  boots  and  shoes  alone  consists 
of  several  thousand  pairs,”  all  under  a super- 
intendent in  chief  of  the  order  of  St.  Crispin. 
Then  there  is  a very  strict  system  regulating 
the  wardrobe — precision  tempered  with  fines — 
so  that  very  little  has  been  lost.  Similar  large 
and  careful  arrangements  were  made  for  the 
voyage  home.  The  “artists  in  chief”  enjoyed 
“ a first-class  saloon  passage,”  and  the  chorus 
occupied  the  second  cabin,  which  was  espe- 
cially fitted  up  for  them,  and  furnished  with 
books,  games,  and  resources  of  all  kinds  to  di- 
vert the  weary  hours  at  sea.  With  still  more 
felicitous  thoughtfulness,  Parmesan  cheese, 
macaroni,  and  an  Italian  cook  were  provided 
for  these  warbling  sons  and  daughters  of  Italy 
— a little  fact  which  destroys  the  popular  the- 
ory that  the  Italian  peasants  and  bandits  and 
other  associated  persons  who  give  such  pleas- 
ure in  the  opera  are  really  a mere  multitude 
of  Phelim  OTooles  and  Bridget  O’Shaugh- 
nessys  from  Avenue  A.  The  end  crowns  all. 
It  was  farther  arranged  by  the  truly  Napo- 
leonic manager  that  when  the  ship  reached 
Queenstown  a telegram  should  notify  the  Mid- 
land Railway  Company  at  Liverpool  to  pro- 
vide a special  train  to  convey  the  warblers  to 
St.  Pancras  Station,  London,  where  cabs  should 
be  in  waiting  to  carry  each  bird  to  his  nest, 
while  the  Tower  Hamlets  Rifle  Brigade,  one 
thousand  strong — the  regiment  of  which  Mr. 
Mapleson  is  colonel — should  be  in  waiting  to 
receive  the  manager  returning  from  his  tri- 
umphal campaign,  aud  escort  him  to  his  home. 

All  this  shows  mastery  of  the  means  of  suc- 
cess, and  helps  to  explain  the  memorable  oper- 
atic season  which  closed  in  April.  It  was  in- 
teresting to  observe  the  continuing  spell  of 
the  old  and  familiar  works,  the  Sonnambula 
and  Lucia  and  Puritani , and  to  see  how  they 
hold  their  ground  against  the  newer  taste. 
There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  will  be  presently  antiquated,  nor 
that  they  should  not  maintain  themselves  as 
Don  Giovanni  and  II  Flauto  Magico  have  done. 
It  is  a different  music,  but  the  genius  and  life 
of  Italy  are  in  it,  and  it  has  a simple  melodic 
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grace  and  fascination.  The  form  of  the  opera 
is  evidently  in  no  danger  of  disappearing. 
Wagner,  the  most  advanced  of  reformers,  has 
certain  new  theories  of  opera,  hut  it  is  still 
opera.  In  this  the  new  school  has  all  the  de- 
licious absnrditie%  of  the  old — the  expression 
of  all  passions  and  emotions  in  song,  an  ab- 
surdity, however,  which  merely  makes  the  op- 
era stage  fairy-land,  and  at  once  happily  re- 
lieves ns  of  logic  and  probability.  In  the 
world  of  opera  the  lover  offers  himself  in  a 
florid  melody,  and  the  mistress  of  his  affections 
responds  in  shakes  and  cadenzas  as  naturally 
as  the  Beast  turns  out  to  be  a Prince,  and 
Puss  in  Boots  outwits  the  magician.  Charles 
Lamb  said  that  the  world  of  the  dramatists  of 
the  Restorat  ion  was  a diocese  beyond  the  realm 
of  conscience.  The  opera  is  a world  beyond 
the  realm  of  common-sense.  But  what  a pret- 
ty and  pleasant  realm  it  is ! Come  again,  birds 
of  song,  with  your  Parmesan  cheese  and  your 
thousands  of  shoes,  your  “bel  alma”  and  your 
“ah  non  giungc” — come  again!  rifle  our  pock- 
ets, enchant  our  memories  and  hearts,  and 
welcome ! 


Once  in  Dresden  the  Easy  Chair  climbed  np 
into  a little  room  where  an  engraver  was  fin- 
ishing a picture  which  is  now  famous.  He 
had  worked  long  and  faithfully  upon  it.  It 
was  truly  a work  of  love,  and  it  had  cost  him 
his  most  precious  and  essential  possession  for 
his  art — his  eyesight.  The  engraver  was  Stein- 
la,  and  the  picture  was  the  Madonna  di  Sisto. 
The  work  itself  was  singularly  soft  aud  tender 
and  accurate,  and  it  was  easy  to  feel  the  en- 
graver’s sense  of  consecration  to  the  great  and 
noble  task  of  making  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful pictures  in  the  world  more  familiar  to  the 
world.  Even  if  he  should  sacrifice  himself,  he 
would  have  done  something  that  was  worth 
doing,  and  although  it  might  bring  him  no  re- 
nown beyond  the  praise  of  a very  few  con- 
noisseurs, the  beneficent  effect  of  multiplying 
and  diffusing  beauty  would  be  none  the  less. 
The  Madonna  di  San  Sisto  itself  can  be  seen 
only  by  those  who  go  to  Dresden.  Among  pic- 
tures there  is  noue  more  justly  famous,  and  the 
devoted  engraver  toiled  long  aud  patiently, 
and  at  such  enormous  sacrifice,  to  reproduce  it 
so  far  os  lines  could  do  it,  from  the  same  love 
and  instinct  that  produced  the  picture.  There 
was  something  exceedingly  touching,  however, 
in  thinking  how  few  who  might  see  a copy  of 
the  engraving,  and  so  he  drawn  on  to  admira- 
tion of  the  painting  and  to  reverence  of  the 
p&iuter,  would  even  look  to  see  the  name  of  the 
engraver,  or  know  it  if  they  saw  it,  or  remem- 
ber it  when  they  turned  away. 

There  is  no  form  of  art  in  which  the  unself- 
ish devotion  of  the  artist  is  more  signally  il- 
lustrated than  in  the  higher  forms  of  engrav- 
ing— the  reproduction  of  great  and  interesting 
pictnres.  The  astonishing  development  of 
wood-engraving  within  the  last  few  years  is 
such  as  to  raise  a doubt  whether  the  art  of 


Steinla,  and  MUUer,  aud  Bartolozzi,  and  Ra- 
phael Morgen,  and  Toschi,  and  Marc  Antonio, 
and  the  rest  of  the  brilliant  company,  can  sur- 
vive the  contest.  Our  own  pages  testify  to  the 
exquisite  skill  and  charm  of  this  branch  of 
the  art,  and  a late  work  by  Mr.  Schoff,  an  en- 
graving of  Mr.  Rowse’s  head  of  Emerson,  which 
may  be  seen  and  bought  at  Putnam’s  for  tho 
very  moderate  sum  of  ten  dollars,  is  a remark- 
able and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  noble 
school  of  steel-engraving.  It  is,  indeed,  dou- 
bly valuable,  as  the  finest  and  most  satisfac- 
tory portrait  of  Emerson  that  we  shall  ever 
have,  for  such  Mr.  Rowsc’s  portrait  unques- 
tionably is,  and  as  a work  which  wiser  critics 
of  engraving  than  the  Easy  Chair  hold  to  he 
of  exceptional  excellence  technically,  placing 
Mr.  Schoff  at  the  head  of  our  steel-engravers. 

It  has,  indeed,  all  the  good  qualities  of  an 
engraving — clearness,  lightness,  force,  delica- 
cy, form — and  it  preserves  the  resemblance  to 
the  picture  so  perfectly  as  to  satisfy  the  ex- 
igent artist  himself.  This,  too,  like  Steinla’s, 
has  been  a work  of  love.  Mr.  Schoff  has 
wrought  not  only  with  perfect  appreciation 
of  the  drawing,  but  with  grateful  reverence 
for  the  subject.  The  expression  of  Mr.  Emer- 
son’s face  is  very  subtle  and  elusive,  and  it 
can  he  scarcely  fixed  upon  canvas  or  paper 
in  any  aspect  without  an  apparent  insistence 
and  persistence  of  look  which  is  somewhat 
foreign  to  the  essential  likeness.  But  the 
head  iu  this  engraving  is  that  of  the  mature 
vigor  of  the  man.  It  shows  the  fullness  of 
his  intellectual  life,  the  serenity  and  purity 
and  loftiness  of  spirit,  which  are  like  an  efflu- 
ence, and  are  most  deeply  and  permanently 
impressed  upon  all  who  know  him  whom  so 
many  of  the  best  call  master. 

Not  the  least  interesting  feet  in  this  engrav- 
ing is  that  it  shows  how  singularly  mistaken 
those  are  who  have  supposed  Mr.  Emerson  to 
be  only  a rapt  mystic  or  dreamer  above  the 
clouds.  What  Lamb  called  the  sanity  of  true 
genius  is  its  sympathy  with  men  and  life  and 
the  situation.  This  is  especially  notable  in 
Dante  and  Shakespeare.  They  were  men  of 
their  time  and  country  as  well  as  of  all  times 
aud  countries.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in 
this  head  of  Emerson  than  its  Americauism  of 
to-day,  almost  what  might  be  called  its  Yan- 
keeism.  The  refined,  penetrating  sagacity, 
“ the  slow,  wise  smile,”  are  not  less  observable 
than  the  spiritual  elevation,  and  it  is  iu  that 
harmonious  wisdom  that  his  extraordinary  hold 
and  influence  upon  the  intellectual  aud  moral 
life  of  his  time  most  plainly  appear.  This 
head  and  that  of  Webster  are  the  two  rep- 
resentative heads  of  New  England  genius  and 
influence  thus  far;  but  how  singularly  differ- 
ent each  from  the  other  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  define. 

Our  purpose  was  only  to  call  attention  to 
what  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  if  we  should 
not  say  the  best,  engraving  of  a noble  head 
that  American  art  bos  yet  produced,  and  one 
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wbicli  every  lover  of  American  genius  and  in- 
flnence  would  most  gladly  have  if  he  know 
that  it  could  be  had,  aud  could  command  the 
moderate  sum  to  procure  it.  Mr.  Schoff  will 
at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
he  has  not  devoted  his  skill  aud  time  to  a sub- 
ject unworthy  of  them.  His  work  satisfies 
all  the  conditions;  subject  and  skill  go  to- 
gether; and  he  has  laid  all  who  delight  in  a 
worthy  perpetuation  of  great  genius  and  lofty 
character  under  permanent  obligation. 


A correspondent  in  Connecticut  thinks 
that  in  calling  Nathan  Hale  au  unsung  Aga- 
memnon we  did  some  injustice  to  his  country- 
men, many  of  whom  have  told  his  story  in 
prose  and  song.  We  were  certainly  not  un- 
mindful of  many  tributes,  but  we  rather  com- 
pared liis  actual  renown  with  that  of  Andr<$. 
The  Englishman  had  the  fortune  to  link  his 
name  with  the  most  startling  event  of  the 
Revolution,  surrounded  with  every  romantic 
circumstaucq,  even  to  the  scene  and  details  of 
his  interview  with  Arnold.  Hale  had  nothing 
of  this  kiud  to  decorate  his  deed.  The  event 
itself  was  not  uncommon,  however  unusual  the 
heroism,  and  the  freer  it  was  of  the  ordinary 
and  picturesque  elements  of  romance,  the  more 
touching  and  impressive  was  its  uobility  of 
self-sacrifice.  Our  correspondent  is  a Yale  boy, 
and  he  says  that  in  1853,  at  the  centennial  cel- 
ebration of  Linonia,  a college  society,  Mr.  Fran- 
cis M.  Finch  recited  a poem  in  which  there 
was  a lyric  upon  Hale,  some  of  the  verses  of 
which  he  sends,  and  the  Easy  Chair  prints  them 
without  permission  of  the  poet.  Mr.  Finch  is 
well  kuown  by  “The  Blue  and  the  Gray,”  a 
poem  which  followed  the  war  with  those  voices 
of  peace  which  were  then  very  deep  aud  sin- 
cere on  all  lips.  Let  us  see,  before  recurring 
to  the  earlier  song  of  the  Revolutionary  hero, 
how  the  later  strain  sounds  iu  these  days.  It 
was  in  September,  1867,  that  “The  Blue  and 
the  Gray”  was  published,  prefaced  with  an  ex- 
tract from  the  New'  York  Ti'ibune  to  the  effect 
that  the  women  of  Columbus,  Mississippi, 
“strewed  flowers  alike  on  the  graves  of  the 
Confederate  and  of  the  national  soldiers:” 

• •••••• 

41  From  the  silence  of  sorrowful  hours 
The  desolate  mourners  go, 

Lovingly  laden  with  flowers, 

Alike  for  the  friend  and  the  foe: 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day ; 

Under  the  rosea  the  Bine, 

Under  the  lilies  the  Gray. 

“ So  with  an  equal  splendor 
The  morning  sun  rays  fall, 

With  a touch  impartially  tender, 

On  the  blossoms  blooming  for  all: 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day ; 

Broidered  with  gold  the  Bine, 

Mellowed  with  gold  the  Gra$. 

• •••••• 

“ Sadly,  but  not  with  upbraiding, 

The  generous  deed  was  done ; 


In  the  storm  of  the  years  that  are  fading 
No  braver  battle  was  won : 

Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day ; 

Under  the  blossoms  the  Bine, 

Under  the  garlands  the  Gray. 

44  No  more  shall  the  war-cry  sever, 

Or  the  winding  rivers  be  red; 

They  banish  our  anger  forever, 

When  they  laurel  the  graves  of  our  dead: 
Under  the  sod  and  the  dew, 

Waiting  the  judgment-day; 

Love  and  tears  for  the  Blue, 

Tears  and  love  for  the  Gray." 

It  was  a daring  strain  twelve  years  ago. 
It  would  be  still  more  daring  now.  But  it  is 
prophetic,  and  one  of  tlie  poems  of  the  war 
time  and  subsequent  feeling  which  will  remain. 

The  classmates  of  the  poet,  who  have,  per- 
haps, often  wondered  that  he  has  been  conteut 
to  write  so  little,  will  bo  glad  to  recall  their 
college  days  iu  these  stanzas  from  his  ballad 
of  Nathan  Hale : 

41  To  drum-beat  and  heart-beat 
A soldier  marches  by ; 

There  is  color  In  his  cheek, 

There  is  conrage  In  his  eye, 

Yet  to  drum-beat  and  heart-beat 
In  a moment  he  must  die. 

44  By  starlight  and  moonlight 
lie  seeks  the  Briton’s  camp; 

He  hears  the  rustling  flag 
And  the  arm&d  sentry’s  tramp, 

And  the  starlight  and  mooulight 
Ills  silent  wanderings  lamp. 

44  With  slow  tread  and  sMIl  tread 
He  scans  tlie  tented  line, 

And  he  counts  the  battery  guns 
By  the  ganut  and  shadowy  pine, 

And  his  slow  tread  and  still  tread 
Gives  no  warning  sign. 

• ••«••• 

44  With  calm  brow  and  steady  brow 
He  listens  to  his  doom, 

In  Ids  look  there  is  no  fear, 

Not  a shadow  trace  of  gloom, 

But  with  calm  brow  and  steady  brow 
He  robes  him  for  the  tomb. 

44  In  the  long  night,  the  still  night, 

He  kneels  upon  the  sod, 

And  the  brutal  guards  withhold 
E’en  the  solemn  Word  of  God; 

In  the  long  night,  the  still  night. 

He  walks  where  Christ  hath  trod. 

44  ’Neath  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  mom. 

He  dies  upon  the  tree, 

Aud  lie  mourns  that  he  can  lose 
But  one  life  for  Liberty ; 

And  In  the  blue  morn,  the  sunny  mom, 

His  spirit-wings  are  free. 

• •••••• 

44  From  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf, 

From  monument  and  urn, 

The  sad  of  Earth,  the  glad  of  Heaven, 

His  tragic  fate  shall  learn; 

And  on  Fame-leaf  and  Angel-leaf 
The  name  of  Hai.b  shall  bum  !** 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Crosby  and  his  friends  have 
undertaken  the  temperance  movement  in  the 
old  way,  and  with  a public  interest  which  is 
the  best  augury  of  the  result.  The  old  way 
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was  that  of  aiming  at  temperance  rather  than 
at  total  abstinence — a way  which  will  be  re- 
called by  those  who  remember  the  temperance 
meetings  of  forty  years  ago.  At  a late  meet- 
ing for  44  moderation,”  Dr.  Crosby  said  that  the 
chief  target  of  the  good  temperance  orators 
has  been  the  moderate  drinker.  He,  after  all, 
is  represented  as  the  gnilty  offender.  The  de- 
scriptions of  the  results  of  drunkenness,  the 
ruined  home,  the  broken-hearted  wife,  the 
starviug  children,  the  poverty  and  crime,  have 
all  seemed  during  the  speech  to  indicate  the 
drunken  husband  and  father  as  the  criminal. 
But  just  as  the  interested  and  sympathetic 
hearer  is  preparing  himself  to  joiu  in  the  con- 
demnation of  the  father  and  the  husband  who 
has  imbruted  himself  and  destroyed  his  home, 
the  fervid  Nathan  turns  upon  him  and  thun- 
ders in  his  face,  44  Thou  art  the  man.”  It  is 
the  moderate  drinker  who  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  the  man  who  is  over- 
mastered by  his  appetites,  and  who  abandons 
himself  to  pouring  into  his  mouth  the  support 
of  bis  family,  but  the  man  who  restrains  him- 
self, who  does  not  degrade  his  home,  nor  ruin 
wife  and  child,  who  is  satirized  and  anathema- 
tized as  the  wrong-doer.  The  drunkard  is  to 
be  pitied.  When  he  strikes  his  wife  to  the 
ground,  ami  flings  his  child  out  of  the  wiu- 
dow,  he  is  possessed  by  a demon ; u the  worm 
of  the  still”  has  stung  him.  But  sad  os  it  is, 
what  word  is  sharp  enough  for  him  who  does 
not,  indeed,  strike  his  wife  or  harm  his  child, 
bnt  who  is  that  moral  monster — a moderate 
drinker? 

There  is  something  wrong  here,  os  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  was  wont  to  say  when  the  evi- 
dence went  against  bis  client.  The  drunkard 
may  be  an  estimable  member  of  society,  bnt  is 
the  moderate  drinker  so  hopelessly  reprobate? 
Is  a man  who  does  not  drink  to  excess  neces- 
sarily so  very  much  worse  than  one  who  does? 
The  argument  against  the  drinking  of  intox- 
icating liquor  is  that  it  robs  a mau  of  his 
reason  and  his  health,  produces  crime,  and 
enormously  increases  taxation.  Is  that  true 
of  the  moderate  men  ? Are  they  the  people 
who  are  responsible  for  these  results?  At 
the  meeting  of  which  we  speak,  Dr.  Crosby  and 
Mr.  Frothingliam  were  present,  and  made  ex- 
cellent speeches.  Do  they  represent  the  class 
of  citizens  who  are  to  he  arraigned  jnstly  as 
men  whose  habits  rob  them  of  their  reason, 
produce  crime,  and  increase  taxes  ? Yet  they 
are  44  moderate”  men.  The  meeting  was  called 
to  favor  moderation.  It  was  a meeting  of  the 
very  class  which  is  roundly  denounced  by  sin- 
cere orators  as  the  bulwark  of  the  dram-shop. 
It  is  true  that  Mr.  Frothinghara  said  that  he 
should  advise  every  young  man  not  to  be  even 
moderate,  but  to  abstain  altogether;  and  that 
while  he  did  not  think  that  he  had  been  in- 
jured by  liis  moderation,  be  thought  that  if 
he  began  life  again  he  should  follow  his  own 
advice  to  the  young  man.  It  was  doubtless 
judicious  advice,  but  certainly  the  meeting 


and  its  character  and  the  tone  of  its  speeches 
should  suggest  to  the  ardent  missionaries  of 
the  good  cause  that  there  should  be  some  dis- 
crimination, and  that  to  hold  the  moderate 
drinker  responsible  for  the  crimes  of  the 
drunkard  is  to  hold  the  rich  man  who  is  not 
wildly  extravagaut  to  be  os  corrupting  a mem- 
ber of  society  as  the  rich  man  who  is. 

The  argument,  indeed,  is  that  it  is  the  ex- 
ample of  the  more  intelligent  and  moderate 
class  which  seduces  the  less  resolute,  and  that 
the  strong  should  deny  themselves  for  the 
sake  of  the  weak.  We  have  heard  an  intelli- 
gent but  not  a wise  politician  call  the  grog- 
shop the  poor  man’s  club,  and  the  question  is 
often  asked  wby  the  poor  man  should  not  take 
bis  whiskey  if  the  rich  man  takes  his  Cham- 
pagne. But  any  reasonable  orator  will  sec  the 
fallacy  of  such  reasoning.  If  the  whiskey  be 
no  more  noxious  than  the  wine,  and  the  wine 
be  innocent,  and  if  the  man  can  afford  it,  and 
if  he  drink  it  without  excess — in  other  words, 
if  conditions  exist  which  do  not  exist — there 
can  be  no  harm.  If  the  postnlato  of  the  tem- 
perance orator  be  that  every  form  of  wine  as 
well  as  of  ardent  spirit  is  unwholesome,  and 
can  not  be  taken  without  injury,  that  it  is  in 
fact  a seductive  poison,  the  use  of  which  ev- 
ery moral  and  sanitary  and  social  reason  con- 
demns, then,  of  course,  there  is  no  degree  in 
the  wrong  of  tbo  use,  as  there  is  none  in  the 
freshness  of  an  egg.  But  if  the  cause  is  to 
wait  until  this  poiut  is  settled,  it  will  not  ad- 
vance. Indeed,  the  merit  of  Dr.  Crosby’s  po- 
sition is  that  he  proposes  to  pnnisb  the  dis- 
order which  drunkenness  produces,  while  bo 
restricts  in  the  most  sensible  way  the  sale  of 
drams,  and  meanwhile  encourages  every  ap- 
peal to  the  moral  character  and  resolution  of 
those  whom  the  tempter  tempts.  Of  course 
his  plan  does  not  discourago  the  efforts  of 
those  who  are  persuaded  that  the  use  of  wine 
or  of  any  beverage  but  water  is  morally  wrong 
and  physically  pernicious.  But  he  says  only 
that  if  we  would  prevent  the  immediate  con- 
sequences to  society  of  drunkenness,  we  must 
agree  that  the  sale  shall  be  sensibly  regulated, 
and  that  drunkards  shall  be  made  to  pay  for 
the  offenses  which  drunkenness  produces.  The 
questions  of  the  essential  poison  on  sn  ess  of  all 
forms  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  of  the  iniquity 
of  the  least  sip,  aud  of  mutual  respousibility 
he  leaves  to  be  fully  considered.  But  44  mod- 
eration” wisely  insists  that  meanwhile  the 
work  of  regulating  the  sale  and  of  relieving 
society  shall  go  on,  and  it  holds  it  to  be  a pity 
to  repel  the  active  and  earnest  co-operation 
in  this  good  work  of  those  who  are  very  pow- 
erful and  always  sober.  It  is  pleasant  to  re- 
mark the  cordial  welcome  which  Mr.  W.  E. 
Dodge,  a patriarch  of  abstinence,  gives  to  the 
movement  os  a forward  step. 


There  was  one  good  word  spoken  at  the 
meeting  which  we  have  jnst  mentioned,  and 
that  was  the  hearty  denunciation  of  44  treat- 
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ing.”  Two  young  brokers  meet  in  Broad  Street 
at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  begin  the  day  with 
a nipper.  They  are  scarcely  past  twenty,  cer- 
tainly not  thirty,  and  one  invites  the  other  to 
drink,  and  the  other  44  returns  the  compliment,” 
and  by  noon  they  44  smell  like  old  topers.” 
The  Brokers’  Board  shows  a certain  number  of 
young  men  of  this  kind  whom  the  nipper  has 
nipped — young  men  with  puffy  faces  and  rosy 
skins,  who  have  always  a certain  ration  of  ar- 
dent spirit  in  their  blood,  and  who  are  as  plain- 
ly marked  as  if  they  were  stamped  and  brand- 
ed. Before  they  know  it  they  have  a regularly 
recurring  thirst,  a gnawing  desire  of  liquor. 
It  is  not  moderation,  it  is  immoderation,  and 
very  soon  44  liquor  has  got  the  better  of  them.” 
It  is  the  result  of  44  treating.” 

In  certain  parts  of  the  country  it  was,  and 
perhaps  it  still  is,  a point  of  courtesy  to  44  treat” 
a friend,  or  a stranger  whom  you  met,  or  the 
company.  To  decline  a 44  treat”  was  to  insult 
the  proposer.  Drink  or  shoot  was  the  curt  al- 
ternative. The  habit  springs  from  the  feeling 
of  good-fellowship,  which  has  always  asserted 
itself  in  this  way.  The  liquor  was  also  con- 
sidered to  be  a cordial  and  stimulant.  If  a 
man  raised  a house  or  bam,  the  rum  flowed 
freely.  If  he  sheared  sheep,  the  44  hands”  look- 
ed for  their  liquor.  If  he  led  the  mowers  in 
tbe  hot  July  day,  the  jug  of  New  England  lay 
liaudy.  The  funeral  company  were  treated 
to  brandy,  rum,  and  gin.  Two  friends  met: 
44  Come,  take  a drink.”  In  the  houses  of  many 
politicians  no  one  was  suffered  to  depart  with- 
out a visit  to  the  sideboard.  44  Henry  Clay 
was  a perfect  gentleman : he  handed  the  whis- 
key bottle  and  then  turned  his  back,”  that  the 
guest  might  pour  as  he  pleased.  Yankee  Doo- 
dle was  the  original  of  Captain  Rice.  44  Cap- 
tain Rice  he  gin  a treat.” 

Here  is  a plough  to  which  every  body  can 
put  his  hand.  Public  opinion  has  done  much 
to  stop  44  treating,”  but  much  remains  to  be 
done.  One  of  the  most  strenuous  of  temper- 
ance reformers  said  that  to  make  dram-dr  ink- 
ing difficult  wras  to  complete  the  reform.  It  is 
the  ease  with  "which  young  men  can  step  in 
and 44  treat”  each  other  which,  in  his  judgment, 
was  the  main  source  of  the  mischief.  Drunken- 
ness is  originally  a social  vice,  and 44  treating” 
is  a social  ceremony.  If,  like  Mr.  Greeley,  we 
could  mako  the  44  young  man”  hear,  we  should 
say  to  him,  whether  you  go  West  or  go  East, 
or  North  or  South,  don’t  treat  or  be  treated. 
It  is  that  senseless,  ludicrous,  terrible,  tragical 
habit  of 44  treating”  which  so  ofteu  kindles  the 
insatiable  fire  that  spreads  and  spreads,  feed- 
ing itself,  and  consuming  health,  honor,  peace, 
character,  happiness,  home,  and  heaven. 


We  have  already  mentioned  the  dolightful 
series  of  pretty  and  couvenieut  volumes  called 
44  English  Men  of  Letters,”  and  edited  by  John 
Morley.  There  are  already  issued  the  lives  of 
Johnson,  Gibbon,  Scott,  Hume,  Shelley,  Gold- 
smith, and  Defoe,  and  there  will  be  doubtless 


others  when  this  magazine  is  published.  Each 
volume  is  prepared  by  a writer  who,  from  all 
the  memoirs  of  his  subject  and  from  a thorough 
survey  of  his  works,  gives  us  a fresh  and  ad- 
mirable portrait.  It  is  a kind  of  literary  la- 
bor which  has  become  indispensable,  now  that 
the  mass  of  literature  has  so  greatly  increased 
that  the  general  reader  can  not  hope  to  read 
in  detail  any  but  special  subjects.  Yet  every 
body  wishes  to  have  a general  knowledge  of 
the  famous  authors  of  our  literature,  and  these 
volumes  are  like  the  fascinating  conversation 
of  those  who  knew  them  well,  and  knew  how 
to  tell  their  story.  They  are  thus  far  all  excel- 
lent in  different  ways. 

Gibbon,  for  instance,  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
dolent of  men  in  every  thing  but  his  study  and 
his  literary  work,  in  which  he  was  one  of  tho 
most  faithful  and  industrious.  But  the  simple 
story  of  his  eventless  life  is  charming  reading, 
and  is  very  likely  to  send  the  reader  to  the 
great  history.  If  it  does  not — and  for  most 
people  to  read  Gibbon’s  history  is  a serious 
undertaking — this  excellent  sketch  docs  not 
permit  you  to  escape  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  scope  and  character  and  style  of 
the  history.  It  will  be  said  that  at  best  it  is 
a very  superficial  knowledge.  But  the  geuer- 
al  knowledge  of  literature  must  bo  superficial, 
and  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  a man  should  know 
nothing  of  Gibbon  and  his  history  because  he 
can  not  know  all.  In  the  Hume,  Professor  Hux- 
ley in  the  compass  of  the  small  volume  will  give 
the  intelligent  general  reader  a better  idea  of 
Hume’s  exact  views  in  philosophy  than  he 
would  probably  get  from  his  own  study  of 
Hume’s  works.  The  reader,  of  course,  will  not 
find  it  easy  reading,  if  he  be  unfamiliar  both 
with  philosophy  in  general  and  with  Hume  in 
particular,  but  the  book  will  be  a delightful 
lesson  to  him  of  the  felicity  with  which  one 
master  can  expound  another. 

In  the  Goldsmith,  William  Black,  the  novel- 
ist, challenges  Forster’s  theory  that  somehow 
Goldsmith  was  poor  and  needy  because  he  was 
an  author,  and  insists  that  it  was  because  he 
was  reckless  and  improvident.  It  was  not  his 
profession,  but  his  temperament,  that  explains 
his  hard  life.  He  was  often  well  paid,  says  Mr. 
Black,  and  he  might  have  smoothed  his  own 
way  if  he  had  wished ; but  tho  charming,  child- 
like, careless  fellow",  always  a boy,  was  lavish 
and  thoughtless,  and  scattered  profusely  in  the 
sunshine  what  he  should  have  saved  for  tho 
rainy  day.  But  ho  does  not  say  this  in  any 
canting  or  44  preaching”  strain.  It  is  the  gen- 
erous, friendly  tone  of  a fellow-author  through- 
out. It  is  easy  to  see  his  perfect  sympathy  with 
Goldsmith,  and  no  little  book  will  give  a kind- 
lier, truer  picture  of  that  touching  life,  that 
tender  and  sweet  and  pensive  genius.. 

The  story  of  Shelley,  by  Mr.  Symouds,  is  the 
work  of  one  who  has  great  admiration  for  the 
poet,  but  who  is  not  blinded  by  the  glamour  of 
his  power.  The  weird,  undisciplined,  way  ward 
youth,  whose  life  was  tragically  entangled  with 
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that  of  others,  and  whose  conduct  must  be  con- 
demned by  any  noble  and  manly  standard,  is 
shown  doubtless  as  he  was,  and  his  lover  does 
not  extenuate  the  desertion  of  his  young  wife. 
A man  may  be  as  wild  and  defiant  as  he  will, 
if  he  chooses  to  put  himself  alone  against  the 
inexorable  conventions  of  the  world,  but  the 
moment  that  he  drags  others  into  the  contest 
unwittingly,  and  involves  those  who  have  not 
consented  to  the  risks  of  his  whims  or  the  tor- 
ture of  his  convictions,  he  is  a man  to  be  con- 
demned. Mr.  Symonds  says  that  there  is  re- 
ported to  be  evidence  which  will  show  that 
Shelley  was  innocent  of  the  melancholy  fate 
of  his  wife,  but  it  has  not  yet  appeared,  and 
the  biographer  can  only  censure  upon  what 
he  knows,  and  reserve  his  judgment  for  what 
may  yet  appear.  It  is  a most  romantic  tale, 
all  the  more  striking  that  it  belongs  to  the 
most  “ respect  able”  class  of  English  society. 
There  must  always  be  a singular  pity  and 
tenderness  of  regard  for  Shelley,  despite  all 
rebuke,  as  for  a delicate  bird  astray  in  an 
alien  sphere,  dashing  himself  heedlessly  against 
pitiless  thorns  amid  scenes  incomprehensi- 
ble. 

From  Shelley  to  Defoe  is  to  turn  from  a 
skylark  to  a mastiff.  Two  such  names  show 
the  richness  of  English  literature,  and  the 
ample  opportunity  of  this  attractive  series. 
Those  who  know  and  those  who  do  not  know 
the  lives  and  works  of  the  English  writers  in 
detail  can  either  renew  or  acquire  a delightful 
knowledge  in  these  books.  Mr.  Henry  James, 
Jun.,  is  to  write  the  volume  upon  Hawthorne, 


and  it  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  most  admirable 
sketches  of  the  famous  American,  and  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  the  volumes. 


The  recent  beautiful  birthday  gift  to  Mr. 
Longfellow',  from  the  children  of  Cambridge, 
of  a chair  made  from  the  wood  of  “ the  spread- 
ing chestnut-tree’1  under  which  the  village 
smithy  stood,  was  a symbol  of  the  good  wishes 
of  all  his  countrymen,  who  hold  him  in  the 
truest  and  most  affectionate  regard.  His  ex- 
quisite poem  in  reply  was  full  of  that  depth 
and  purity  and  tenderness  of  feeling  which, 
with  the  singular  grace  of  imagination,  the 
flowing  melody,  and  the  perfect  felicity  of  his 
verse,  have  made  him  peculiarly  the  poet  of  the 
home  and  of  the  holiest  domestic  affections. 
It  is  pleasant  to  remark  the  signs  of  his  un- 
abated and  constantly  renewed  popularity,  of 
which  the  latest  and  most  significant  is  the 
serial  issue  of  his  poems  in  convenient  small 
quarto  parts  by  Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co.,  his 
publishers — a publication  decorated  and  en- 
riched by  the  beauty  of  type  and  paper,  and  by 
profuse,  various,  and  admirable  illustrations. 
The  popularity  of  no  poet  of  our  time  has  been 
so  groat  as  that  of  Longfellow.  Of  no  poet’s 
works  have  there  been  more  or  more  costly 
and  beautiful  editions.  But  this  latest  will 
be  accepted  os  the  most  attractive  of  all.  The 
illustrations  are  by  the  most  noted  of  our  art- 
ists, whose  hands  have  plainly  followed  the 
prompting  of  their  hearts,  who  have  delighted 
to  co-operate  with  the  publishers  in  giving  so 
fair  a form  to  these  household  words. 


dMtnt’s  I'ittrimj  Tut  ini 


IF  M.  Jules  Simon’s  memoir  of  the  govern- 
ment of  M.  Thiers1  is  not  history,  it  is  at  least 
the  rich  stuff  out  of  which  history  is  made.  It 
has  the  merit  of  preserving  in  permanent  form, 
for  the  use  of  the  future  historian  of  the  pres- 
ent French  Republic,  a large  body  of  authentic 
and  valuable  contemporaneous  material  illu- 
minating its  earliest  and  most  trying  years. 
The  first  volume  opens  with  a recital  of  the 
embarrassments  that  beset  the  Government  of 
Defense  at  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  aud  of  the 
irreconcilable  divisions  that  prevailed  among 
its  members  on  the  questions  whether  there 
should  be  war  or  peace,  and  whether  the  elec- 
tion for  delegates  to  the  Assembly  should  be 
free  to  all  citizens,  or  should  exclude  those  who 
had  been  functionaries  of  the  empire  or  ene- 
mies of  the  republic.  The  methods  by  which 
these  divisions  were  prevented  from  degener- 
ating into  civil  strife  are  detailed ; elaborate 
accounts  are  given  of  the  election  and  its  re- 
salts,  of  the  character  of  the  men  who  com- 


1 The  Government  q/U.  Thien%frmn  8th  February y 1871 T 
tA  } fay  24 thy  1873.  From  the  French  of  M.  Julies  8imon.  9 
VoU.  f 8vo,  pp.  633  and  60S.  New  York : Charles  Scribner's 
Sona 


posed  the  first  Assembly  at  Bordeaux,  of  the 
events  of  this  memorable  session,  and  of  the  de- 
markation  of  party  lines  that  became  visible  in 
it;  and  the  story  is  told  with  mournful  elo- 
quence of  the  preliminaries  of  the  peace  that 
w as  finally  voted.  Far  the  larger  portion  of  the 
first  volume,  however,  is  occupied  by  a vivid 
sketch  of  the  incidents  attending  the  revolt  of 
the  Commune  in  Paris,  from  its  triumph  on 
March  17, 1871,  shortly  after  the  evacuation  by 
the  German  army,  till  its  suppression  in  tho  last 
weeks  of  the  following  May.  In  this  masterly 
sketch  of  the  deadly  conflict  between  the  two 
governments,  while  the  enemy  sat  at  the  gate 
in  grim  expectancy,  M.  Simon  minutely  de- 
scribes the  growth  of  the  Socialists  and  Inter- 
nationals in  Paris,  and  their  affiliation  with 
and  final  surrender  to  the  Commune,  and 
shows  with  equal  particularity  how  France, 
while  rent  by  disorder  and  anarchy,  was  en- 
abled by  the  energy  and  statesmanship  of 
Thiers  and  his  coadjutors  to  hold  up  her  head 
among  the  nations,  and  to  take  amazing  strides 
toward  tho  resuscitation  of  her  ruined  pros- 
perity. The  second  volume  reviews  the  entire 
legislative  work  of  the  Assembly  while  Thiers 
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was  Chief  Executive  and  President,  and  the 
record  shows  that  nearly  every  act  of  salutary 
national  importance  was  either  devised  or  in- 
spired by  him,  or  carried  through  by  the  sheer 
pressure  of  his  strenuous  efforts  and  influence. 
As  incidental  to  his  elaborate  outline  of  this 
work  of  legislation,  M.  Simon  recites  the  vari- 
ous administrative  acts  of  M.  Thiers  which 
have  made  an  indelible  impression  upon  the  na- 
tional life  of  France,  including  those  relative 
to  public  instruction,  trial  by  jury,  the  regula- 
tion of  municipal  governments,  the  functions  of 
councils-general,  and  military  service.  Large 
space  is  given  to  accounts  of  the  terrible  straits 
to  which  France  had  been  reduced  by  the  Ger- 
mans, the  exactions  and  outrages  to  which  her 
people  had  been  subjected,  and  to  the  master- 
ly management — financial,  political,  diplomat- 
ic, and  industrial — by  which  M.  Thiers  was  en- 
abled to  carry  out  the  payment  of  the  war  in- 
demnity, and  to  hasten  the  liberation  of  the 
territory  from  the  presence  of  the  invader. 
The  work  is  an  exceedingly  able  and  interest- 
ing exposition  of  the  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties which  encompassed  the  administration 
of  M.  Thiers,  and  in  spito  of  which  he  secured 
material  order  to  France,  restored  and  perfect- 
ed her  laws  and  institutions,  and  firmly  estab- 
lished her  credit,  and  is  au  eloquent  and  ear- 
nest tribute  to  his  character  as  a patriot  and 
his  abilities  as  a statesman. 

In  a volume  published  several  years  ago,  Mr. 
Capes  told  the  history  of  the  early  Roman 
Entire  from  Augustus  to  Domitian,  and  he 
now  continues  the  recital  from  the  accession 
of  Nerva,  after  the  assassination  of  Domitian 
by  his  wife,  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  The  volume  is  entitled,  The  Homan 
Empire  of  the  Second  Century  ; or,  The  Age  of  the 
Antonincs ,*  and  it  is  marked  by  the  same  abil- 
ity, careful  exactitude,  succinct  fullness,  and 
picturesque  paintings  of  the  times  and  por- 
traitures of  individuals  that  sigualized  its 
predecessor.  Graphic  biographical  sketches 
of  Nerva,  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines 
occupy  the  larger  half  of  the  book  ; and  these 
are  followed  by  elaborate  and  able  essays  on 
the  attitude  of  the  imperial  government  to- 
ward the  Christians,  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  state  religion  and  of  the  rites  imported 
from  the  East,  on  the  literary  currents  of  the 
day,  and  on  the  administrative  forms  of  the 
imperial  government. 

Mr.  Hamerton’s  Life  of  Turner*  is  more  and 
less  than  a biography.  Turner  was  an  unso- 
cial beiug.  He  had  no  close  friends  or  com- 
panions with  whom  he  held  free  and  unre- 
served intercourse,  and  no  legitimate  children 
to  love  and  honor  him,  or  whose  pride  and  af- 
fection caused  them  to  treasure  his  sayings 

* The  Roman  Empire  of  the  Second  Century;  or.  The  Age 
Of  the  Antonines.  By  W.  W.  Catss,  M.A.  44  Epochs  of 
Ancient  History”  Series,  lflrno,  pp.  286.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sous. 

* The  Life  of  J.  M.  H'.  Turner , JLA.  By  Pim.ir  Git.iikbt 
Hamrbton.  With  nine  Illustrations,  etched  by  A.  Bxunkt- 
Dxuainss.  12mo,  pp.  424.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 


and  doings,  or  to  be  solicitous  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  minute  and  characteristic  inci- 
dents of  his  life.  He  was  keen,  observant,  and 
parsimonious ; wrapt  up  in  his  art,  ambitious  of 
renown,  sensitive  to  aud  yet  contemptuous  of 
public  opinion,  and  of  a suspicious  and  scored  ve 
disposition.  Moreover,  his  conversations  were 
usually  in  monosyllables,  and  he  wrote  few  or 
no  letters  revealing  the  inner  thoughts,  mo- 
tives, aud  feelings  of  his  heart,,  as  these  rich 
relics  of  great  meu  commonly  do,  while  en- 
abling the  reader  to  see  what  their  writers 
saw  and  did  in  all  the  stages  of  their  career. 
But  besides  these  involuntary  difficulties,  com- 
mon to  all  biographers  of  Turner,  with  W'hicli 
Mr.  Hamerton  was  obliged  to  contend,  he  was 
hampered  by  an  honorable  delicacy  from  using 
much  of  the  material  that  was  open  to  him, 
because  it  had  been  previously  harvested  by 
another  biographer.  If  for  these  reasons  Mr. 
Hamerton  has  been  able  to  impart  less  in- 
formation of  a personal  kind  than  is  desirable 
in  a biography,  he  has  yet  collected  a goodly 
amount  of  it,  and  arranged  it  with  great  skill ; 
and  with  it  he  has  woven  much  more  that  is 
certain  or  probable,  derived  from  circumstances 
connected  with  Turner’s  works,  or  revealed  by 
the  works  themselves.  Notwithstanding  his 
industry  and  ingenuity  in  collecting  and  ar- 
ranging such  material,  it  is  less  as  the  biogra- 
phy of  the  man  than  of  the  artist-nature  and 
work  of  the  man  that  Mr.  Hamerton’s  memoir 
will  be  prized.  Far  more  than  a mere  biog- 
raphy of  personal  happenings  and  incidents, 
it  is,  besides,  the  history  of  the  mind  of  the 
great  artist.  Taking  Turner’s  productions  as 
they  appeared,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  from 
his  boyhood  till  the  completion  of  his  career, 
Mr.  Hamerton  gleans  from  them  a mass  of 
varied  facts  and  inferences,  which  serve  to 
give  us  a sense  of  more  intimate  acquaint- 
anceship, and  even  companionship,  than  wo 
have  been  able  to  derive  from  all  other  sources. 
These  facts,  and  inferences  as  weighty  as  facts, 
permit  us  to  feel  “the  very  pulse”  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  poet-painter ; to  trace  the  march 
and  to  estimate  the  quality  of  his  genius ; to 
witness  the  earlier  and  later  movements  of  his 
intellect;  to  closely  observe  the  transitions  of 
his  style  and  methods,  and  to  understand  the 
motives  of  them ; to  take  note  of  his  personal 
and  professional  idiosyncrasies,  prejudices,  ec- 
centricities, defects,  and  excellences;  and  to 
gauge  his  intrinsic  and  comparative  powers. 
Mr.  Hamerton’s  book,  besides  being  a candid 
and  discriminating  study  of  the  genius  and 
works  of  Turner,  has  a substantial  technical 
value  for  the  information  which  is  embodied 
in  its  numerous  minute  analyses  of  the  paint- 
er’s greatest  productions,  and  for  its  exhaust- 
ive exposition  and  criticism  of  the  principles 
which  he  applied  to  their  creation. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Baroness  Bunsen  * by 

4 Life  and  Letters  of  Frances,  Baroness  Bunsen.  By 
Auocbtttb  J.  C.  Harr.  2 Vol*.,  8vo,  pp.  016  and  486.  New 
York:  George  Ron tledge  and  Son* 
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the  author  of  Memorials  of  a Quiet  Life , covers 
the  record  of  au  unusually  long  and  beautiful 
life.  Bom  in  1791,  and  surviving  till  1876,  and 
during  this  long  interval  being  a resident  suc- 
cessively of  England,  Rome,  England  again, 
Switzerland,  and  Baden,  the  baroness  had  op- 
portunities such  as  have  been  rarely  enjoyed 
for  close  familiar  intercourse  with  the  men  and 
women  of  her  day  most  distinguished  for  rank 
and  station,  as  well  as  for  genius  and  learning. 
These  volumes  show  that  she  did  not  neglect 
those  opportunities,  but  was  an  interested  and 
intelligent  observer  of  all  the  great  political, 
military,  artistic,  and  ecclesiastical  events  that 
occurred  in  Europe  from  the  time  when  the 
first  Napoleon  made  thrones  the  counters  of 
his  ambitious  schemes  until  the  empire  of  his 
nephew  was  trailed  in  the  dust.  Mr.  Hare 
prepares  us  to  enter  sympathetically  upon  the 
biography  of  the  baroness  by  a captivating 
preliminary  account  of  her  immediate  ances- 
tors of  the  Granville  family,  especially  graphic 
being  his  portraitures  of  her  gTeat-aunt  Mrs. 
Delany,  the  intimate  personal  friend  of  George 
the  Third  and  his  queen,  and  of  her  own  moth- 
er, the  beautiful  Miss  Port,  who  lived  with 
Mrs.  Delany,  and  shared  with  her  the  atten- 
tions and  affection  of  the  royal  family.  The 
glimpses  here  given  of  the  kindly  old  king  and 
queen,  of  their  intimate  daily  life  and  their 
informal  social  companionship  with  Mrs.  De- 
lany, and  of  the  iuner  domestic  life  of  the  royal 
household,  are  very  pleasing.  After  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Delany,  her  beautiful  niece  married  a 
Mr.  Wadding  ton,  a granduncle  of  the  present 
French  minister  of  that  name,  and  in  her  love- 
ly and  secluded  Welsh  home  devoted  her  rare 
intellect  and  accomplishments  to  the  rearing 
and  education  of  her  children.  The  extent  of 
this  home  training,  as  applied  to  the  future 
Baroness  Bunsen,  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  at  nineteen,  besides  being  an  excel- 
lent English  scholar,  conversant  with  history, 
and  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  contem- 
poraneous religious,  philosophical,  and  politic- 
al questions,  she  was  studying  Greek,  Latin, 
Spanish,  and  Italian,  together  with  Euclid  and 
Adam  Smith’s  Wealth  of  Nations . With  all  this, 
however,  the  feminine  accomplishments  and 
domestic  duties  and  requirements,  and  the 
physical  development  of  the  young  girl,  were 
assiduously  cultivated,  with  the  result  of  a 
vigorous  and  healthful  body,  a ^veil-equipped 
mind,  without  the  least  tendency  to  pedantry 
or  ostentation,  and  a store  of  elegant  tastes 
and  valuable  knowledge  that  stood  her  in  good 
stead  throughout  her  brilliant  and  varied  life. 
It  is  impossible  for  us  here  to  follow  the  course 
of  this  strong,  bright,  and  lovely  girl  through 
the  stages  of  her  delightful  youth,  her  mar- 
riage with  Bunsen,  and  the  happy  life  of  ab- 
sorbing love  and  mutual  help  that  followed. 
We  must  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  Hare’s  enjoya- 
ble volumes  for  this  fascinating  detail.  After 
her  marriage  with  Bunsen,  Mr.  Hare  wisely  al- 
lows the  story  of  her  life  to  be  unfolded  by  her 
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own  letters,  addressed  with  the  frankness  of  a 
full  and  loving  heart  to  her  darling  mother,  to 
Bunsen  himself,  and  to  sisters,  brothers,  chil- 
dren, and  dear  friends.  They  are  rich  in  their 
manifestations  of  filial  love  and  confidence ; in 
unstudied  but  charming  pictures  of  domestic 
happiness  and  social  ease;  in  close  views  of 
eminent  personal  friends,  such  as  Stein,  Nie- 
buhr, Brandis,  Thorwaldsen,  Schadow,  Neu- 
komm,  Cornelius,  Overbeck,  and  others;  in 
glowing  descriptions  of  Italian  and  other  lands 
and  scenes ; and  in  fine  criticisms  of  w orks  of 
literature  and  art.  Especially  pleasing  are 
her  letters  describing  the  father  and  mother 
of  her  husband ; those  covering  the  period  of 
her  long  residence  at  Carlton  Terrace,  London, 
while  Bunsen  was  Prussian  minister  to  Eng- 
land ; and  those  which  reveal  her  to  us  in  her 
last  and  most  beautiful  years  at  Baden,  where 
she  was  the  centre  of  the  love  of  her  children 
aud  grandchildren,  and  the  honored  friend  of 
the  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Baden,  and  of 
the  present  Emperor  of  Germany.  These  last 
form  the  fit  sequel  to  a life  of  remarkable  pow- 
er and  dignity,  tempered  by  sweetness,  and  ir- 
radiated by  the  gentlest  piety.  The  contem- 
plation of  a character  so  pure  and  lofty  can 
not  be  otherwise  than  purifying  and  ennobling 
to  the  women  of  England  and  America  into 
whose  hands  these  instructive  volumes  may 
fall. 

It  can  not  be  disguised  that  the  traditional 
reputation  for  honesty,  sincerity,  piety,  and 
disinterested  patriotism  which  has  been  ac- 
corded to  Defoe  by  all  his  former  biographers, 
from  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  William  Hazlitt 
down,  is  completely  reversed  by  the  revela- 
tions of  Mr.  Miuto’s  volume*  on  the  life  aud 
writings  of  that  popular  and  powerful  writer. 
We  may  not  enter  into  the  details  which  Mr. 
Minto  gives  with,  perhaps,  a too  eager  zeal  to 
construe  all  of  Defoe’s  acts  in  the  light  of 
some  of  them,  and  to  interpret  his  whole  life 
and  character  by  particular  facts.  It  is 
enough  for  us  to  say  that  the  evidence  which 
Mr.  Minto  adduces  in  the  form  of  recently 
discovered  documents  in  Defoe’s  handwrit- 
ing that  were  unknown  to  his  earlier  biogra- 
phers is  overwhelming,  and  convicts  him  not 
merely  of  shiftiness,  treachery,  and  hypoc- 
risy, but  of  venality  and  unblushing  and  per- 
sistent mendacity.  The  revelations  of  Mr. 
Minto  substantiating  these  charges  are  pain- 
fully thorough.  Still  they  do  not  blind  him 
to  Defoe’s  power  as  a controversialist,  his 
ability  as  a writer,  or  the  substantial  value  of 
the  services  which  he  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  civil  and  religious  freedom  and  the  welfare 
of  England.  The  various  works  which  fell 
from  Defoe’s  inexhaustible  pen,  especially  his 
inimitable  political  and  controversial  pam- 
phlets and  serials,  are  passed  in  careful  review ; 
their  occasions  are  fully  stated,  their  effects 

4 Daniel  Defoe.  By  William  Minto.  41  English  Men 
of  Letters  Series.”  19mo,  pp.  167.  New  York:  llarpcr 
and  Brothers. 
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are  noted,  and  exhaustive  synoptical  outlines 
are  given  of  them.  The  volume  is  a complete 
literary  biography  of  this  remarkable  man. 

Dr.  Moritz  Busch  atteuded  Bismarck  through- 
out  the  Franco-German  campaign  as  the  mem- 
ber of  his  staff  to  whom  was  confided  the  deli- 
cate task  of  consulting  the  papers  of  Germany, 
England,  and  France  for  what  was  said  by 
them  pro  or  can , of  correcting  certain  of  their 
statements,  of  replying  to  their  political  allu- 
sions and  attacks,  of  furnishing  them  with 
early  intelligence  of  important  events,  and  of 
supplying  them  with  incisive  editorial  aud 
other  matter  inspired  by  his  chief,  and  intend- 
ed to  influence  public  opinion  in  favor  of  Ger- 
many. He  accompanied  Bismarck  in  this  ca- 
pacity from  August,  1870,  when  the  German 
army  moved  into  France,  until  after  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Paris,  in  March,  1871,  during  the 
siege  of  Paris  residing  in  the  same  house  with 
Bismarck,  dining  with  him  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff,  and  having  constant  inter- 
course with  him.  He  therefore  had  unusual 
opportunities  for  observing  his  chief  narrow- 
ly, and  of  listening  to  him  in  his  unguarded 
moments  of  relaxation,  and  when  he  was  under 
the  strain  of  official  duty.  The  results  of  this 
observation  were  noted  down  in  a diary  from 
day  to  day,  and  are  now  given  to  the  world  in 
a work  entitled  Bismarck  in  the  Franco-German 
War.*  The  performance  is  in  many  respects 
unique,  and  not  a little  sensational.  The  au- 
thor daguerreotypes  the  habits  and  manners 
of  Bismarck  with  realistic  minuteness;  re- 
produces his  guarded  and  unguarded  conver- 
sational droppings  with  refreshing  unreserve; 
reveals  his  traits  of  temper,  disposition,  and 
character  as  he  understands  them ; and  repeats 
with  ardent  relish  his  numberless  reminis- 
cences, jokes,  stinging  or  satirical  thrusts,  and 
favorite  anecdotes,  the  while  utterly  reckless 
whose  feelings  are  wounded  or  whose  toes 
trod  on  by  the  hard  heels  of  the  rough  great 
man.  Ou  the  whole,  Bismarck’s  character 
will  not  be  hurt  by  these  free  revelations.  It 
mast  be  plain  to  the  dullest  comprehension 
while  reading  them  that  few  men  could  be  in- 
voluntarily subjected  to  so  close  a scrutiny 
and  cotue  out  of  the  ordeal  so  well.  Surpris- 
ingly little  is  revealed  that  is  seriously  dispar- 
aging  to  his  character.  Despite  his  occasion- 
al hardness  and  seeming  inhumanity,  he  could 
be  frank,  engaging,  tender,  considerate,  and 
humane  in  deed,  however  inexorable  he  might 
seem  in  theory.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than 
that  he  was  animated  by  the  most  intense  zeal 
for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  father-land, 
and  that  to  exalted  powers  of  statesmanship 
he  added  the  most  fervid  patriotism.  Dr. 
Busch  has  padded  his  volumes  unduly  with 
reproductions  of  his  old  editorials,  some  of 
which,  it  is  true,  have  a substantial  interest 


• Bismarck  m the  Franco-German  War , 1870, 1871.  Au- 
thorized Translation  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Moritz 
Buboh.  S Vols..  12 mo,  pp.  364  and  874.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribners  Sons. 


as  revealing  the  secret  springs  of  actions  that 
have'  become  historical,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  prosy  and  tiresome.  Had  the  work 
been  confined  more  strictly  to  personal  recol- 
lections of  Bismarck’s  sayings,  it  would  have 
been  equally  entertaining  and  far  more  wide- 
ly accessible.  We  should  not  omit  to  say 
that  some  of  the  descriptions  of  military  opera- 
tions and  of  battle-fields  are  graphic  pictures 
of  war’s  desolation,  and  that  the  numerous 
brief  glimpses  which  are  afiorded  of  other  dis- 
tinguished persons  than  the  great  Chancellor 
are  often  highly  characteristic. 

In  these  days,  when  veneration  for  great 
men  is  seemingly  dying  out,  so  that  even  the 
name  of  Washington  is  more  often  coupled 
with  a sneering  witticism  than  mentioned  with 
grateful  and  reverent  emotion,  it  is  a boon  to 
come  upon  a volume  like  Dr.  Taylor’s  Moses  the 
Lawgiver ,7  which  concentrates  attention  upon 
the  life  and  character  of  the  great  Hebrew 
leader,  whose  story  should  bo  made  a house- 
hold word,  in  order  that  his  piety  and  i>atriot- 
ism  may  become  a perpetual  incentive  and 
example.  The  volume  belongs  to  a series  of 
biographical  discourses  prepared  by  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, illustrative  of  typical  Scripture  worthies, 
all  of  whom  are  heroic  and  inspiring  figures. 
In  the  one  before  us,  the  author,  leaving  the 
abstruser  questions  of  chronology  and  Egyp- 
tology on  one  side,  devotes  his  learning  and 
eloquence  to  the  exposition,  defense,  aud  ap- 
plication of  the  inspired  narrative  of  the  cap- 
tivity, the  flight,  the  wandering,  aud  of  its  rec- 
ord of  the  man  who  was  the  central  figure  in 
each.  Each  discourse  is  appropriated  to  some 
marked  event  or  crisis  in  the  life  of  Moses, 
And,  combined,  they  fonn  a complete  outline  of 
his  career  from  his  birth  aud  early  training  to 
his  death  and  burial.  Besides  illustrating  the 
character  and  acts  of  Moses  with  distinctness 
aud  force,  the  several  discourses  furnish  accu- 
rate and  instructive  views  of  the  life,  manners, 
laws,  religion,  arts,  and  civilization  of  the  an^ 
cient  Egyptians,  and  of  the  history  and  insti- 
tutions of  the  Israelites  anterior  to  and  during 
the  life  of  Moses.  The  volume  should  have  the 
effect  of  reviving  the  fading  sense  of  vener- 
ation in  the  minds  of  youth,  and  it  must  at 
least  give  an  enhanced  interest  in  Bible  study 
to  those  who  have  not  yet  suffered  from  the  be- 
numbing influence  of  the  prevalent  apathy  for 
men  and  things  that  were  ouce  revered. 

Admirers  of  the  drama  will  find  much  pleas- 
ant entertainment  in  Mr.  Baker’s  English  Act- 
ors.* After  a sufficiently  elaborate  introduce 
ry  essay  descriptive  of  the  mystery  and  miracle 
plays  and  of  the  moralities  and  interludes  that 
were  the  predecessors  of  the  true  drama  in  Eng- 
land, the  author  gives  an  outline  of  the  origin 
of  the  English  theatre,  and  follows  with  suo- 
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cinct  notes  of  its  subsequent  growth  and  prog- 
ress, and  with  graphic  biographical  sketches 
of  all  the  successive  actors,  from  Burbage  and 
8hak8peare  to  Macready,  who  have  won  an 
established  reputation  on  the  British  stage. 
These  sketches  are  conveniently  grouped  in 
periods,  severally  embracing  the  actors  of  the 
u Restoration  and  the  Betterton  School,”  of  the 
u Garrick  Period,”  of  the  “ Kemble  Period,”  and 
of  the  “ Kean  and  Macready  Period and  be- 
sides being  rich  in  personal  anecdote  and  inci- 
dent, they  give  the  reader  a vivid  idea  of  the 
ups  and  downs,  the  shifts  and  devices,  the  ri- 
valries and  friendships,  of  professional  players, 
together  with  their  social  surroundings  and 
their  relationship  to  the  great  dramatists  whose 
plays  their  talents  recommended  to  public  fa- 
vor. One  of  the  most  obvious  reflections  forced 
upon  us  by  the  perusal  of  these  readable  vol- 
umes is  the  improved  moral  and  social  stand- 
ing of  the  modern  actor,  and  the  increased  re- 
finement and  purity  of  the  drama  and  the  stage 
since  the  days  of  Wycherley,  Congreve,  and 
Sheridan. 

Our  budget  of  prose  fiction  is  so  full  that  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  the  briefest  presentation 
of  its  contents.  Noteworthy  among  these  is 
JFifAi*  the  Precinct*,9  a quiet  tale  by  Mrs.  Oli- 
phant,  redolent  with  the  odor  of  an  old  Eng- 
lish abbey  church,  and  having  just  enough  of 
her  favorite  ecclesiological  refrain  to  be  agree- 
able. Among  other  venerable  rubbish  of  this 
fine  old  church,  and  deriving  its  name  from  it, 
is  a remnant  of  chivalry  styled  “The  Cheva- 
liers of  8t.  Michael” — a body  of  retired  milita- 
ry officers  who  are  the  pensioners  of  a charity 
connected  with  the  parish,  which  affords  a gen- 
teel and  comfortable  refuge  for  them  and  their 
families.  The  interest  of  the  story  converges 
upon  Lottie  Despard,the  brave, practical, moth- 
erless daughter  of  one  of  the  least  worthy  of 
these  old  chevaliers,  who  is  an  airy  and  selfish 
old  coxcomb,  and  who,  with  an  equally  selfish 
lout  of  a brother,  taxes  the  girl  to  the  utmost 
in  her  efforts  to  live  with  simple  elegance  and 
keep  up  an  appearance  of  geutility.  Besides 
being  brave  and  beautiful,  Lottie  has  a voice 
of  wonderful  quality,  and  upon  this  gift  a triple 
love  story  is  founded,  in  which  three  lovers 
contend  for  her  favor.  Of  course  she  returns 
the  affection  of  the  one  who  is  the  least  worthy 
of  it,  and  who,  nfter  brigbteniug  her  life  for  a 
time,  wonuds  her  sorely  by  proving  false  and 
mercenary.  Time,  however,  and  her  gift  of 
song,  exert  a curative  influence  upon  her,  and 
her  nature  is  expanded  and  its  richness  brought 
out  by  the  sufferings  she  underwent.  Fiually 
a purer,  nobler,  and  more  nnselflsh  love  com- 
pletes the  cure  of  her  wounded  heart,  and  re- 
wards her  for  all  her  anguish. — We  have  no 
hesitation  in  classing  Defoe’s  Journal  of  the 
Plague  in  London 19  with  works  of  romance, 


• Within  the  Precincts.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 
M Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  88.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brother*. 
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since,  notwithstanding  the  literalness  of  its 
style  and  the  general  historical  accuracy  of  its 
narrative  of  the  facts  attending  the  origin  and 
course  of  the  terrible  pestilence  it  chronicles, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  coloring  and 
arrangement  of  its  incidents,  and  the  disposi- 
tion, grouping,  and  personality  of  the  actors 
who  figure  in  it,  are  as  purely  fictitious  as  the 
existence  of  the  imaginary  narrator  who  as- 
sumes to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  and  par- 
ticipant in  the  scenes  he  describes.  None  of 
the  fictions  of  this  unrivalled  story-teller,  not 
even  his  peerless  Robinson  Crtteoe,  have  more 
of  the  charm  of  apparent  verity  and  reality 
than  this  singular  production ; and  there  are 
extended  passages  in  it  which  he  has  never 
equalled  elsewhere  in  simplicity,  pathos,  ten- 
derness, descriptive  power,  and  the  faculty  of 
conjuring  up  tragic  situations  of  overpower- 
ing intensity.  Moreover,  the  work  is  a fine 
specimen  of  expressive  and  masculine  English, 
and  a timely  revival  of  the  memory  of  a vis- 
itation which  has  many  features  in  common 
with  the  scourge  that  now  threatens  the  civil- 
ized world. — All  or  Nothing 11  is  a conventional 
story  of  English  society,  in  which  a worldly 
mother  interferes  to  break  off  the  engagement 
of  her  beautiful  and  pliable  daughter  with  the 
man  she  loved,  and  by  whom  she  was  loved  in 
return,  and  contrives  to  marry  her  to  a richer 
wooer,  for  whom  she  has  no  warmer  sentiment 
than  esteem.  The  usual  complications  and 
wretchedness  arising  from  such  a marriage, 
with  which  novel-readers  are  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar, form  the  burden  of  the  story. — Dosia ,** 
Pretty  Little  Countess  Zina,1 3 and  Marrying  Off  a 
Daughter 14  are  three  novels  from  the  preternat- 
urally  active  pen  of  Mrs.  Henry  Grdville.  They 
are  all  founded  on  Russian  life  and  manners, 
and  are  told  with  sparkling  French  vivacity, 
but  have  little  depth  or  earnestness  of  feeling. 
Dosia  is  the  best  of  the  trio,  and  it  is  impossible 
not  to  be  amused  and  interested  in  its  prettily 
willful  and  charmingly  hoidenish  heroine,  who 
is  more  boy  than  girl  in  her  tastes  and  ac- 
complishments, till  she  is  softened  and  made 
more  sweetly  womanly  by  an  access  of  true 
love.  The  others  are  merely  instances  of  the 
author’s  faculty  of  making  commonplace  bright 
and  attractive. — The  Disturbing  Element19  is  an 
engaging  short  story  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge, 
describing  the  experiences  of  a club  of  young 
ladies,  formed  by  them,  nnder  the  leadership 
of  a sweet-tempered  spinster,  for  their  mutual . 
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intellectual  improvement,  and  'which  goes  on 
swimmingly,  till  a disturbing  element  invades 
it  in  the  form  of  certain  masculines,  who  be- 
come lovers  of  the  fair  students,  and  interrupt 
their  plans  by  courtship  and  matrimony. — 
Young  people  who  are  fond  of  fairy  tales  will 
be  interested  and  instructed  by  Mr.  Dunce’s 
Fairy  Tales:  Their  Origin  and  Meaning.1*  Its 
scope  is  modest  and  its  treatment  popular,  the 
aim  of  the  author  being  to  create  a taste  for 
folk-lore  literature  by  an  account  of  the  fairies 
of  different  ages  and  lands  as  they  survive  in 
popular  traditions,  and  by  reproductions  of 
some  of  the  pleasing  fables  that  are  current 
concerning  them. — Although  Bel  Marjory11  is  a 
love  story  intended  to  meet  the  case  of  those 
who  have  scruples  against  romance-reading 
unless  it  be  sugar-coated  with  religion,  so  far 
as  we  can  discern  its  love  passages  are  marked 
by  the  same  appetizing  complications,  alterna- 
tions, and  vicissitudes  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  ordinary  novel.  Its  actors  have  the  same 
propensities  and  are  moved  by  the  same  pas- 
sions and  emotions  os  their  profane  proto- 
types, and  its  plot  conforms  to  the  stereotyped 
model. — The  author  of  The  Grahams  of  Inver - 
moy 19  tells  his  story  with  realistic  distinctness 
and  graceful  vigor.  Besides  having  a suffi- 
cient variety  of  love’s  experiences  to  give  a 
glow  of  changeful  color  to  the  narrative,  his 
delineations  of  social  life  in  the  Scottish  High- 
lands are  very  graphic.  The  scene  of  the 
^ale  is  not  confined  to  that  region  of  com- 
mingled romance  and  common-sense,  but  car- 
ries the  leading  actors  to  London  and  its  busy 
life,  to  Spain  and  the  army  operating  there 
under  Wellington,  to  Waterloo,  and  thence  to 
Paris,  and  is  fertile  of  stirring  or  romantic  in- 
cidents connected  with  each. — The  author  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Schonberg  Cotta  Family  has 
added  another  to  her  felicitous  revivals  of  old- 
en life  and  times.  Following  her  usual  method, 
in  Joan  the  Maid19  she  puts  in  the  mouth  of  a 
quasi-spectator  the  roman  tic  story  of  Joan  of 
Arc,  and  causes  him  to  depict  the  most  striking 
traditional  or  historic  passages  in  her  career 
from  the  stand-point  of  one  who  believes  that 
she  is  divinely  commissioned.  The  narrative 
is  chaste,  fervid,  earnest,  and  has  all  the  illu- 
sion of  reality.  The  scene  opens  and  closes  in 
the  west  of  England,  and  is  embellished  by 
some  exquisite  transcripts  of  its  home  and  ru- 
ral life.  Its  tone  is  sweet,  strong,  and  pure. — 
' In  few  of  her  romances  has  Miss  Braddon  ex- 
hibited a greater  fertility  of  resources  of  the 
sensational  kind  than  in  her  novel  The  Cloven 
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Foot,*0  in  which,  not  content  with  lifting  the 
veil  from  the  debasing  career  of  a coarse  and 
dissipated  but  beautiful  French  dancer,  she 
regales  us  with  the  details  of  two  mock  mar- 
riages and  as  many  violent  deaths,  of  a tragic 
accident,  and  a murder  with  horrible  attending 
circumstances,  and  of  the  inevitable  crop  of 
detective  experiences  and  trial  scenes.  Inter- 
woven with  these  feverish  incidents  is  a love 
story  of  considerable  power. — A shade  less  sen- 
sational than  the  novel  just  laid  down  is  a tale 
by  Mr.  F.  W.  Robinson,  entitled  Coward  Con- 
science,*1 whose  chief  attraction  is  the  charac- 
ter and  fortunes  of  the  pure  and  beautiful 
daughter  of  a wealthy  receiver  of  stolen  goods, 
who  did  not  scruple  to  be  a thief  when  a tempt- 
ing occasion  offered.  The  girl,  having  become 
conscious  of  her  father’s  business,  endeavors  to 
escape  from  the  villainous  atmosphere  around 
her,  and  in  her  efforts  to  do  so  accidentally 
meets  and  is  befriended  by  a gentleman,  who, 
after  many  obstacles  surmounted,  becomes  her 
husband.  The  tone  of  the  story  is  not  eleva- 
ting, and  it  is  copiously  interlarded  with  pro- 
fane expletives,  which  are  the  more  shocking 
because  they  are  the  utterances  of  a dying 
man. — Quaker  Cousins,**  by  Agnes  Macdonell, 
and  The  Sherlocks ,**  by  John  Saunders,  are 
strong,  genial,  and  wholesome  tales.  In  each 
the  narrative  is  flowing,  the  love  situations 
pure  and  sweet,  the  characters  well  balanced 
and  impressive,  and  their  bearing  in  prosperity 
and  under  the  pressure  of  adversity  such  as 
to  win  our  sympathy  and  admiration. — The 
Awakening 34  is  a sprightly  brief  tale  of  the  suc- 
cess of  a clever  and  romantic  device,  contrived 
by  two  maidens  to  win  back  to  one  of  them — 
a rural  Chloe — the  affection  of  her  lover  when 
it  had  been  cooled  by  the  blandishments  of 
London  society. — Totally  unlike  the  staple 
English  and  American  novel  is  the  fresh  and 
graceful  tale,  The  Barque  Future,**  just  trans- 
lated by  Mrs.  Ole  Bull  from  the  Swedish  of  the 
Norwegian  novelist  Jonas  Lie.  Of  course  it 
is  the  old  story  of  love,  but  the  entire  setting 
of  the  story  is  out  of  the  beaten  track.  In- 
stead of  its  scenes  being  laid  amid  the  sur- 
roundings of  artificial  society,  they  are  cast 
among  the  hardy  folk  of  the  stormy  sea-coast 
of  Norland,  amid  a society  which  retains  the 
vigorous  freshness  of  primitive  simplicity. 
Though  the  love  story  is  a delightful  idyl,  jret 
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the  peculiar  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  its  spirit- 
ed transcripts  from  life  of  the  customs,  usages, 
social  characteristics,  toils,  trials,  amusements, 
and  romantic  superstitions  and  observances  of 
the  strongly  marked  but  artless  children  of 
the  far  North. 

President  Bartlett’s  From  Egypt  to  Palatine™ 
is  a volume  that  addresses  itself  to  a large 
circle  of  readers  and  inquirers.  Sufficiently 
learned  to  compel  the  attention  of  profession- 
al scholars  for  the  light  it  throws  on  impor- 
tant theological  and  archieological  problems, 
it  is  yet  so  unencumbered  by  the  abracadabra 
of  technical  learning,  and  so  lucid  and  spirited 
in  its  recital  of  incidents  of  travel  and  explo- 
ration, as  to  conciliate  and  securely  fasten  the 
interest  of  the  non-professional  reader.  The 
purpose  of  the  volume  is  to  bring  together  the 
ascertained  results  of  the  investigations  which 
have  been  industriously  prosecuted  for  many 
years  by  scholars  and  travellers  bearing  upon 
the  history  of  the  Israelites,  in  connection  with 
Egypt,  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  and  the  wilder- 
ness, and  to  present  these  results  in  a form  so 
compact  as  to  admit  of  an  intelligent  unity  of 
view.  Not  content,  however,  with  the  facts 
and  inferences  that  might  be  exhumed  from 
books,  President  Bartlett  determined  to  travel 
over  the  entire  route  of  the  Israelites  described 
iu  the  Pentateuch,  with  special  reference  to 
the  subject ; and  in  doing  so  he  made  it  a point 
to  examine  personally  the  several  lines  of  trav- 
el ascribed  to  the  Hebrews  by  former  writers, 
and  to  form  a judgment  of  the  accuracy  or  fal- 
lacy of  their  conclusions  by  his  own  careful 
observations.  It  is  apparent  throughout  the 
volume  that  it  has  been  his  constant  practical 
aim  to  weigh  the  difficulties  which  have  been 
raised  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  journey  de- 
scribed in  the  Pentateuch,  to  ascertain  without 
partisanship  or  haste  the  real  facts  so  far  as 
they  might  be  revealed  by  observations  care- 
fully made  on  the  spot,  and  to  discover  the  ex- 
tent of  the  correspondence  betweeu  the  Land 
and  the  Book.  Apart  from  the  absorbing  in- 
terest which  attaches  to  this  candid  and  emi- 
nent scholar’s  minute  and  step-by-step  tracings 
of  the  Israelitish  journey,  to  his  identifications 
and  descriptions  of  sacred  sites  and  landmarks, 
and  to  his  accounts  of  the  geographical  rela- 
tions of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  his 
volume  has  an  independent  fascination  as  a 
graphic  record  of  travel  and  exploration,  both 
with  reference  to  his  special  inquiry  and  to  a 
considerable  field  outside  of  it.  Besides  being 
a profoundly  interesting  popular  exposition  of 
the  route  of  the  Israelites,  it  is  also  a rich  de- 
pository of  valuable  material  illustrating  other 
Old  and  New  Testament  scenes  and  incidents, 
and  throwing  light  on  the  history  and  remains, 


J*  From  Egypt  to  Palestine , through  Sinai,  the  Wilder - 
ness,  and  the  South  Country . Observations  of  a Journey 
made  with  Special  Reference  to  the  History  of  the  Israel- 
ites. By  8.  C.  Bartlett,  D.D.,  LL.D.  With  Maps  and 
illustrations.  Svo,  pp.  600.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 


the  past  condition  and  present  state,  both  of 
the  region  traversed  by  the  Hebrews  and  of 
the  countries — Arabia, Egypt,  Syria, etc. — that 
lie  adjacent  to  it.  Though  one  should  by  any 
possibility  be  indifferent  to  the  identification 
of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  he  must  he  a 
morbidly  apathetic  reader  who  could  be  proof 
against  the  attractiveness  of  this  volume  as 
a book  of  travels  and  a copious  store  of  fresh, 
curious,  entertaining,  and  valuable  informa- 
tion. 

The  publication  of  a new  edition  of  the  late 
Professor  Tayler  Lewis’s  Six  Days  of  Creation 17 
affords  a striking  illustration  of  “Time’s  re- 
venges.” When  the  treatise  first  appeared, 
nearly  a quarter  of  a century  ago,  its  advanced 
ideas  were  attacked  with  almost  equal  vehe- 
mence by  scientific  and  theological  bigots,  and 
it  was  pronounced  false  or  fanciful  by  the  one, 
and  heterodox,  or  at  least  dangerous,  by  the 
other.  Since  tbeu  it  has  lived  down  these  as- 
saults, aud  at  this  day  probably  expresses  the 
conviction  of  the  great  mass  of  Christians.  In 
this  essay  Professor  Lewis  did  not  set  out  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  creation,  in  its  six-timed 
aspect,  from  the  side  of  theological  or  physical 
science,  but  from  the  Scriptural  or  philological 
side.  Calmly  disregarding  the  attempts  on 
the  one  side  to  oppugn  the  Biblical  record  by 
the  facts  of  science,  and  on  the  other  to  defend 
it  by  a reconcilement  of  the  narrative  in  Gen- 
esis with  those  facts,  he,  for  the  first,  under- 
took the  task  of  setting  forth  the  Biblical  idea 
of  creation,  philologically  ascertained,  or,  iu 
other  words,  “ creation  as  revealed  in  distinc- 
tion from  any  scientific  or  iudnetive  theory  of 
the  earth.”  This  was  his  leading  design ; and 
the  ideas  which  flow  in  the  wake  of  this  de- 
sign, and  are  elaborated  by  him  with  great 
learning  and  ingenuity,  are  the  following: 
that  revelation  is  independent  of  science;  that 
it  uses  its  own  language,  which  is  neither 
scientific,  nor  philosophical,  nor  metaphysical, 
nor  poetical,  but  phenomenal ; that  the  Bible, 
rightly  interpreted,  is  of  authority  in  its  direct 
teachings  of  natural  as  well  as  moral  truth ; 
that  creation  was  an  alternating  series  of 
growths,  each  having  a supernatural  begin- 
ning; that  the  creative  periods  are  indefinite, 
of  a duration  not  measurable  by  accepted  ideas 
of  divisions  of  time ; and  that  the  days  spoken 
of  in  Genesis  are  not  the  common  diurnal  rev- 
olutions measured  by  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  A large  body  of  col- 
lateral topics  suggested  by  or  iu  illustration 
of  these  positions  is  introduced  in  the  treatise, 
the  whole  forming  a masterly  exposition — exe- 
getical  and  philological — of  the  portions  of 
the  Old  Testament  which  relate  to  the  order 
of  creation,  the  origin  of  man,  and  divine  rev- 
elation. The  chief  point  evolved  in  this  work, 
that  the  Bible  does  not  teach  that  the  cre- 


37  The  Six  Days  of  Creation ; or.  The  Scriptural  Cosmog- 
ony, With  the  Ancient  Idea  of  Time-Worlds  in  Distipo 
tion  from  Worlds  In  Space.  By  Tatler  Lewis.  12mo, 
pp.  416.  New  York : Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 
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ative  days  were  twenty-four  hours  long,  but 
that  they  were  indefinite  periods,  is  support- 
ed with  unusual  erudition  and  convincing 
cogency. 

The  Greek  text  of  Stories  from  Herodotus , and 
the  Seventh  Book  of  the  History?*  has  been  edit- 
ed by  Dr.  Keep  with  the  object  of  presenting 
Herodotus  in  his  twofold  character  of  the  pro- 
found historian  and  the  fascinating  story-tell- 
er to  beginners  of  Greek  in  colleges  and  acade- 
mies. The  larger  portion  of  the  tex  t is  occupied 
with  the  Seventh  Book,  which  is  reproduced, 
without  abridgment,  from  the  plates  of  the 
Harper’s  text  edition  of  Blakeley's  Herodotus. 
The  stories  have  been  freshly  set  up,  and  com- 
prise selections  from  the  brilliant  moral,  his- 
torical, and  romantic  episodes  that  diversify 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus.  Copious  English 
notes  are  appended,  extending  over  more  than 
half  the  volume,  carefully  prepared  by  Dr. 
Keep  so  as  to  afford  all  reasonable  help  to  the 
student  in  construing  the  text,  and  in  unrav- 
elling its  historical,  mythological,  and  other 
allusions. 

The  publication  of  cheap  miniature  volumes 
of  eutertaiuing,  useful,  and  standard  literature 
has  reached  an  unexpected  magnitude  in  this 
country,  and  promises  to  exert  a powerful  ed- 
ucating and  refining  influence  upon  many  to 
whom  more  extensive  works  are  either  inac- 
cessible by  reason  of  their  cost,  or  forbidding 
because  of  their  formidable  size  and  the  amount 
of  previous  training  demanded  for  the  due  com- 
prehension of  them.  The  month  of  which  we 
now  give  the  literary  record  has  been  pecul- 
iarly fertile  of  this  class  of  publications.  Thus 
Poetry  is  worthily  represented  by  the  complete 
poetical  works  of  Goldsmith, a#  whose  genial 
humor  and  elegant  simplicity  may  now  irra- 
diate the  humblest  home ; by  Cowper’s  delight- 
ful social  and  domestic  poem  on  The  Sofa;*0  and 
by  a tasteful  collection  of  Ballads  of  Battle  and 
Bravery?1  comprising  some  of  the  finest  lyrics 
in  the  language.  Then,  again,  the  taste  for  the 
Drama  is  judiciously  catered  for  by  a reproduc- 
tion of  Goldsmith’s  charming  humorous  come- 
dies, She  Stoops  to  Conquer  and  The  Good-natured 
Man;3*  and  for  Fiction  by  a selection  of  sketches 
of  English  rural  life  and  scenery  from  Miss  Mit- 
ford’s  Our  Village .M  In  Biography  we  have  a 
clever  compilation  of  the  Life  of  Thomas  Car - 


98  Stories  from  Herodotus , and  the  Seventh  Book  of  the 
History.  With  English  Notes  by  Roukrt  P.  Krkp,  Ph.D. 
18mo,  pp.  838.  New  York : Harper  and  Brother*. 

90  The  Poems  of  Oliver  Goldsmith.  “ Harper’s  Half-hour 
Series.”  32mo,  pp.  128.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

90  The  Task . Book  I.— The  Sofa.  “Standard  English 
Author*  Series.”  16mo,  pp.  62.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. Lip- 
pi ncott  and  Co. 

91  Ballads  qf  Battle  and  Bravery . Selected  by  W.  Gor- 
iKvrt  M‘Cakk.  “Harper’s  Half-honr  8eries.”  32ino,  pp. 
163.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

39  She  Stoops  to  Conqrier  and  The  Good-natured  Man. 
Comedies.  By  Olivitr  Golpbmitil  “ Harper’s  Half-hour 
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ery. By  Mary  Russrll  Mitfohd.  “Harper’s  Half-honr 
Series.”  82mo,  pp.  160.  New  York:  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. 


lyle?*  affording  a condensed  view  of  his  char- 
acter and  theories,  his  literary  labors,  and  his 
rank  as  a historian  and  thinker ; and  in  Narra- 
tive we  are  given  a graphic  account  of  the  hor- 
rors of  the  slave-trade,35  with  a description  of 
the  way  in  which  crews  are  still  shipped  for  it 
in  our  Northern  sea-ports,  by  one  who  was  a 
six  months’  victim.  The  taste  of  collectors  of 
bric-A-brac  and  curiosities  of  industrial  art  is 
intelligently  directed  by  a dainty  little  man- 
ual on  Bibelots  and  Curios .”  In  a primer  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  United  States37  a large 
amount  of  solid  information  is  brought  togeth- 
er in  a condensed  form  concerning  our  coal, 
iron,  and  other  natural  products,  and  relative 
to  the  products  of  the  soil,  the  forest,  the  riv- 
ers, and  the  seas ; and  it  also  contains  a large 
body  of  useful  facts  relative  to  soils,  rain-fall, 
and  climate.  Lastly,  a most  important  con- 
tribution is  made  to  knowledge  in  tbe  spheres 
of  History  and  Hygiene.  To  the  former  by 
Mr.  Towle’s  clear  and  comprehensive  sketch  of 
the  history  of  modem  France,38  from  the  coup 
d’etat  of  Louis  Napoleon  in  1851  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  including  a summary  of  its  principal 
political  and  military  events,  and  of  its  social, 
military,  financial,  industrial,  and  educational 
condition ; and  by  Mr.  Eugene  Lawrence’s  out- 
line of  modern  English  literature,39  from  Cow- 
per  till  the  present  day,  comprising  brief  but 
satisfactory  sketches  of  the  principal  poets, 
novelists,  lecturers,  and  historians  of  the  peri- 
od, together  with  judicious  criticisms  and  an- 
alyses of  their  productions.  The  contributions 
to  hygiene  are  two  excellent  health  primers, 
respectively  on  baths  and  bathing,40  and  on 
personal  appearances  in  health  and  disease;41 
and  Colonel’s  Wariug’s  adaptation  of  Fleeming 
Jenkin’s  invaluable  lectures  on  healthy  houses42 
to  the  needs  aud  conditions  of  American  social 
life.  These  lectures  embody  a lucid  exposi- 
tion of  tbe  cardinal  principles  of  bouse  drain- 
age and  ventilation,  aud  are  of  substantial 
practical  value. 


39  Thomas  Carlyle.  His  Life,  his  Books,  his  Theo- 
ries. By  Alfrkd  H.  Gukbnbky.  “Appleton’s  Handy 
Volume  Series.”  18mo,  pp.  201.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  COb 

35  Six  MontfiS  on  a Slaver.  A True  Narrative.  By  En- 
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Astronomy. — The  following  minor  planets 
have  been  discovered  this  year : 192,  by  Palisa, 
Febrnary  17  (his  fifteenth  planet);  193,  by 
Coggia,  March  1 (his  third  planet) ; 194,  by  Pe- 
ters, March  21  (his  thirty-third  planet).  Dr. 
Peters  also  discovered  a second  planet,  March 
21,  which  was  really  Letoy  but  which  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  any  known  asteroid,  as 
the  elements  of  the  Berliner  Jahrbuch  were 
given  for  an  epoch  ten  years  wrong. 

There  has  been  a sum  of  $5000  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  be  expended  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment in  experiments  to  determine  the  ve- 
locity of  light,  and  hence  the  sun’s  distance, 
wheu  the  aberration  constant  is  known.  The 
experiments  are  to  be  conducted  by  Professor 
Newcomb,  superintendent  of  the  Nautical  Al- 
manac. The  aberration  constant  is  being  re- 
determined by  Nyren,  of  Pulkova,  with  the 
prime  vertical  transit. 

The  report  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Texas)  party 
to  observe  the  eclipse  of  1878,  July  29,  has 
been  handsomely  printed  in  quarto,  under  the 
editorship  of  Mr.  L.  Waldo.  It  contains  an  in- 
troduction, and  sections  on  time  observations, 
longitude  determination,  latitude  observa- 
tions, geographical  positions,  and  these  are 
followed  by  the  reports  of  Mr.  Waldo  and  oth- 
er members  of  the  party,  and  by  reports  of 
other  persons.  The  whole  has  four  illustra- 
tive plates.  Mr.  Waldo  took  several  photo- 
graphs of  the  corona  through  a double  refract- 
ing prism.  The  negatives  were  examined  by 
Professor  Pickering,  who  reports  that  they 
show  tangential  polarization  of  the  corona  if 
a certain  arrangement  of  the  apparatus  had 
been  made.  The  arrangement  used  was  un- 
known to  him  while  he  made  this  examina- 
tion, but  really  was  such  as  would,  according 
to  Professor  Pickering,  indicate  such  tangen- 
tial polarization  ; and  this  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  Mr.  Waldo  comes — that  the  light  of  the 
corona  is  tangentially  polarized.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  these  negatives  were  sub- 
mitted to  Dr.  Hastings,  who  does  not  admit 
this  conclusion,  and  who  shows  how  the  phe- 
nomena may  be  otherwise  produced.  Profess- 
or Bees  observed  with  a spectroscope,  and 
found  a continuous  spectrum  to  the  corona 
crossed  by  dark  lines,  among  which  C and  D 
were  identified. 

Professor  S.  P.  Langley,  of  Alleghany  Ob- 
servatory, who  is  now  in  Italy,  sends  to  the 
American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arte  a brief  de- 
scription of  the  proposed  observatory  to  be 
erected  on  Mount  Etna,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Tacchini,  of  Palermo,  at  an  elevation 
of  over  9600  feet  above  sea-level.  He  adds: 
“I  write  in  the  hope  that  the  example  thus 
set  by  Italy  may  find  imitators  with  us.  I 
have  been  now  for  some  time  at  a less  high 
bnt  still  an  elevated  station  here,  about  4500 
feet  above  the  sea,  engaged  in  observations 
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which  may  be  of  some  use  in  determining  what 
may  be  expected  in  similar  sites  in  our  own 
territory,  their  aim  being  to  substitute  some 
sort  of  quantitative  data  for  our  present  con- 
jectural knowledge  as  to  the  degree  in  which 
the  conditions  of  vision  are  improved  at  high- 
er stations,  and  to  form  with  something  of  defi- 
niteness a standard  of  comparison.  The  re- 
sults (which  will  probably  appear  in  a report 
presented  to  the  United  States  Coast  Survey) 
are  not  os  yet  complete ; but  I may  say,  in 
general  terms,  that  while  as  regards  observa- 
tions of  precision,  perhaps  even  as  regards 
work  on  double  stars  and  like  measures,  the 
gain  is  less  than  might  have  been  expected, 
too  much  can  hardly  be  said  of  the  immense 
advantage  of  an  elevated  station  for  almost 
every  kind  of  research  connected  with  solar 
physics.  This  is  specially  the  cose  as  regards 
the  chromosphere;  while  as  to  the  corona, 
concededly,  our  only  hope  (with  our  present 
means)  of  materially  extending  our  knowledge 
of  it  lies  in  the  prospect  that  we  may  yet  be 
able  to  see  it  w ithout  an  eclipse,  if  the  ob- 
server be  in  an  exceptionally  transparent  at- 
mosphere.” 

Professor  Holden,  U.8.N.,  and  Lieutenant 
Berglaud,  U.S.A.,  have  translated  an  important 
paper,  by  Dr.Gyld6n,  director  of  the  Stockholm 
Observatory,  on  the  relations  between  the 
number,  brightness,  and  relative  mean  dis- 
tances of  the  fixed  stars.  It  is  published  by 
the  Scientific  Society  of  the  Troy  Polytechnic 
Institute. 

The  gold  medal  of  the  Boyal  Astronomical 
Society  has  been  sent  to  Professor  Hall  for  his 
discovery  of  the  satellites  of  Mars  and  other 
astronomical  works. 

In  Fhyeice}  Deprez  has  contrived  a very  in- 
genious velocity  regulator,  which  may  be  used 
either  for  electro-magnetic  motors  alone,  or, 
by  a special  adaptation,  to  any  kind  of  motor. 
Upon  the  rotating  axis  of  the  motor  two  insu- 
lated collars  are  fastened,  one  of  which  carries 
an  elastic  spring  of  metal,  at  the  extremity  of 
which  is  a metallic  mass,  through  which  an 
adjusting  screw  passes,  which  presses  by  the 
force  of  the  spring  upon  the  second  collar.  In 
the  case  of  a magnetic  motor  the  battery  cur- 
rent which  drives  it  passes  through  this  spring 
from  one  collar  to  the  other.  When  the  ve- 
locity becomes  sufficient  to  generate  centrifu- 
gal force  enough  to  overcome  the  tension  of 
the  spring,  contact  is  broken  between  the  ad- 
justing screw  and  the  second  collar.  The  mo- 
tive power  being  thus  withdrawn,  the  speed 
of  the  motor  lessens,  until  the  tension  of  the 
spring  is  again  in  excess,  and  contact  is  re-es- 
tablished. The  limits  between  which  this  va- 
riation of  velocity  takes  place  may  be  made  as 
small  as  one  pleases  by  suitable  adjustment 
of  the  spring.  To  test  this  question  the  au- 
thor measured  the  time  required  for  a certain 
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number  of  revolutions  of  a magnetic  eugine 
furnished  with  this  regulator,  varying  the  bat- 
tery power  in  the  different  experiments.  He 
found  that  with  two  cells  1646.6  seconds  were 
required  to  get  51,000  rotations,  while  with 
four  cells  the  time  required  for  the  same  num- 
ber of  rotations  was  only  2.5  seconds  more. 

Freeland,  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  Towne 
Scientific  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  described  a machine  constructed  by  him- 
self for  playing  automatically  the  well-known 
game  of  tit-tat-to.  Attempts  to  devise  such 
machines  have  been  numerous,  but  thus  far 
unsuccessful,  most  of  the  machines  exhibited, 
like  the  celebrated  chess-player  of  Maelzael, 
having  a concealed  player  within.  After  mak- 
ing an  elaborate  theoretical  analysis  of  the 
simple  game  referred  to,  Freeland  chose  certain 
limiting  conditions  for  the  machine.  These 
were,  first,  that  the  machine  should  always 
play  the  best  move,  and  second,  that  its  oppo- 
nent, during  the  first  three  moves,  if  he  wishes 
to  play  one  of  two  or  four  symmetrical  moves, 
shall  take  the  one  having  the  lowest  number. 
Tabulating  the  moves  under  these  conditions, 
he  transferred  the  table  to  a revolving  cyliu- 
der,  and  thus  transformed  the  symbolical  table 
into  a mechanical  one.  This  cylinder  has  150 
lines  upon  it,  dividing  it  into  squares,  the  first 
four  moves  of  the  opponent  being  grouped  in 
four  rows  of  nine  lines  each,  the  answering 
moves  of  the  machine  being  grouped  in  a sep- 
arate row,  though  upon  the  same  line,  parallel 
with  the  axis,  as  the  others.  Pins  at  the  in- 
tersection of  these  lines  determine  the  moves 
by  means  of  ingeniously  arranged  mechanism. 
When  the  machine  succeeds  in  gettiug  its  three 
marks  in  a row,  it  announces  the  fact  that  it 
has  won  by  ringing  a bell.  Though  some  of 
its  games  have,  of  course,  been  drawn,  it  has 
not  thus  far  been  beaten  in  a single  one. 

Jacques  has  studied  the  effect  produced  by 
the  motion  of  the  air  in  au  auditorium  upon 
its  acoustic  qualities,  using  for  this  purpose 
the  Baltimore  Academy  of  Music.  Having 
proved  by  direct  experiment  that  variations 
in  density  in  the  air  transmitting  sound  not 
only  decrease  materially  the  intensity  of  the 
sound,  as  Tyndall  has  experimentally  shown, 
but  also  actually  modify  its  form,  and  thus 
give  rise  to  confusion  and  indistinctness,  it 
naturally  followed  that  in  public  halls  where 
Such  currents  of  air  really  exist  in  abundance 
there  must  be  much  difficulty  from  this  cause. 
Iu  the  building  above  referred  to  the  whole 
supply  of  fresh  air  is  admitted  at  the  back  of 
the  stage,  is  there  warmed,  then  crosses  the 
stage  horizontally,  passes  through  the  prosce- 
nium, and  diagonally  upward  toward  the  roof, 
across  the  auditorium,  in  one  large  current, 
and  goes  out  partly  through  the  roof,  and  part- 
ly through  registers  in  the  gallery  ceilings, 
into  a ventilating  tower  over  the  chandelier, 
whose  heat  is  the  motive  power.  About  15,000 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  are  thus  drawn 
through  the  house.  The  acoustic  qualities  of 


the house,  being  exceptionally  perfect,  are  as- 
cribed largely  to  the  condition  of  the  air  with- 
in it.  To  test  the  question,  experiments  were 
made  by  stationing  persons  in  various  parts 
of  it  during  a performance,  and  asking  them 
simply  to  note  the  comparative  ease  with  which 
the  performers  could  be  heard.  At  various  in- 
tervals the  valves  controlling  the  circulation 
of  air  were  reversed,  so  as  to  produce  currents. 
Almost  invariably  the  testimony  was  that  at 
times,  which  proved  on  comparison  to  agree 
with  those  at  which  the  reversals  had  taken 
place,  the  sound  was  confused  and  indistinct, 
and  people  all  over  the  house  were  seen  to 
make  an  effort  as  if  to  listen. 

Holz  has  examined  the  specific  magnetism 
of  magnetic  iron,  and  finds  that  its  value  is 
greater  than  that  of  any  magnetic  substance 
yet  examined.  Its  maximum  permanent  mag- 
netism is  nearly  as  great  as  this,  and  is  great- 
er than  that  of  steel  hardened  so  as  to  be  as 
hard  as  glass.  Its  permanent  magnetism  is 
sooner  removed  and  its  demagnetization  soon- 
er effected  by  the  same  external  forces  than  is 
the  case  with  steel. 

Preece  has  suggested  that  electricians  record 
earth  currents  produced  by  magnetic  storms  in 
absolute  units.  If  the  earth  current  be  ob- 
served upon  a galvanometer,  it  can  easily  be 
reproduced  upon  the  same  instrument  with  a % 
known  resistance  and  a known  electromotive 
force,  and  hence  its  strength  in  webers  can  be 
ascertained.  Thus  if  an  earth  current  pro- 
duce on  a galvanometer  a deflection  of  50°, 
and  one  Daniell  cell  reproduced  this  deflection 
through  a total  resistance  of  125  ohms,  then 
the  current  would  be  equal  to  I divided  by 
125  or  to  0.008  weber.  Or,  if  the  length,  resist- 
ance, and  general  direction  of  the  cable  or  wire 
be  given,  as  well  as  the  direction  of  the  cur- 
rent, the  difference  of  potential  at  the  two  ends 
would  be  known.  Thus  a cable  running  duo 
east  and  west,  246  miles  long,  having  a resist- 
ance of  five  ohms  per  mile,  would  have,  if  the 
above  current  passed  through  it,  a difference 
of  potential  at  its  ends  of  9.84  volts.  Simul- 
taneous observations  at  different  and  distaut 
stations  would  throw  much  light  on  the  poten- 
tial of  the  globe. 

Hernud  has  produced  a new  constant  bat- 
tery of  simple  construction.  The  liquid  used 
to  excite  it  is  a solution  of  ammonium  chloride, 
and  the  depolarizing  substance  employed  is 
mercurous  chloride  or  calomel.  In  presence  of 
zinc  the  ammonium  chloride  gives  zinc  chlo- 
ride, ammonia,  and  hydrogen.  The  hydrogen 
reduces  the  mercurous  chloride,  yieldiug  me- 
tallic mercury  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This 
latter  uniting  with  the  ammonia  gives  ammo- 
nium chloride  again.  To  prevent  the  forma- 
tion of  zinc  oxychloride  and  its  deposition  on 
the  zinc,  one-tenth  of  ammonia  solution  is  add- 
ed t-o  the  solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  The 
zinc  is  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  liquid, 
and  the  carbon,  the  positive  electrode,  is  in- 
closed in  a cauvas  bag.  After  workiug  on  a 
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closed  circuit  for  248  days,  the  current  retain- 
ed two-thirds  of  its  original  strength. 

In  Chemistry , Wills  has  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  electric  light  in 
air  produces  a direct  union  of  the  constituent 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  and  gives  rise  to  oxides 
of  nitrogen  which  are  injurious  in  their  ac- 
tion. Direct  experiment  to  test  the  question 
in  the  laboratory  showed  that  in  four  experi- 
ments nitric  acid  was  generated  equivalent  to 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a gram  per 
hour.  The  author  points  out  the  importance 
of  this  result  in  its  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  general  introduction  of  the  arc  between 
carbon  points  for  illumination. 

Mills  and  Hogarth  have  made  a series  of 
experiments  in  order  to  compare  the  equiva- 
lents of  acid  bodies  dynamically.  The  ordi- 
nary mode  of  comparison  is,  as  is  well  known, 
by  noting  their  capacity  of  saturation  as  meas- 
ured by  the  quantity  of  metal  in  their  normal 
salts.  The  authors  selected  sulphuric  and  hy- 
drochloric acid  for  their  experiments,  and  the 
results  of  their  experiments  show  that  al- 
though two  molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid 
may  be  the  chemical  equivaleut  of  one  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  as  determined  by  the  weight  re- 
quired for  saturation,  it  is  certainly  not  the 
equivalent  in  any  dynamical  sense.  Their  ex- 
periments even  render  it  probable  that  a sin- 
gle molecule  of  hydrochloric  acid  is  dynamical- 
ly equal  to  one  of  sulphuric  acid.  This  view 
of  the  authors  is  confirmed  by  a determination 
of  Ostwald,  based  on  the  alteration  of  the  spe- 
cific volume  of  solutions.  He  finds  that  two 
molecules  of  hydrochloric  acid  stand  to  oue  of 
sulphuric  acid  as  1.93  to  1. 

Polil  has  described  a simple  and  sure  method 
for  detecting  the  difference  between  natural 
and  artificial  turquoise.  This  discovery  is  of 
great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  imitations, 
which  are  produced  in  Austria,  England,  and 
France,  are  found  to  possess  all  the  character- 
istic physical  properties  of  the  natural  stone 
in  regard  to  color,  hardness,  density,  fractnre, 
and  microscopic  appearance.  The  difficulty 
of  detect  ion  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  two  distinct  varieties  of  turquoise,  a blue 
and  a green  one,  differing  considerably  in 
their  physical  properties.  That  from  Persia 
is  sky-blue,  while  that  from  France,  Nevada, 
Germany,  and  Mexico  is  greenish-blue  to  yel- 
lowish-green. The  Egyptian  variety  resem- 
bles the  Persian,  but  is  paler  in  section  and 
more  brittle.  The  author  places  a portion  of 
the  mineral  in  a covered  crucible,  and  heats 
it  to  redness  over  an  ordinary  Bunsen  burner. 
If  it  be  a real  turquoise,  a peculiar  crackling 
noise,  like  that  given  by  sodium  chloride  when 
heated,  will  be  heard,  and  a deep  browu-black 
earthy  powder  is  left.  Artificial  turquoises 
do  not  crackle,  and  the  remaining  mass  is  a 
greenish-bine  solid. 

Anthropology. — The  friends  of  the  science  of 
man  living  at  our  national  capital  have  organ- 
ized in  that  city  an  association,  entitled  “ The 


Anthropological  Society  of  Washington.”  Sev- 
eral meetings  have  been  held,  and  important 
papers  read.  The  object  of  the  society,  as 
stated  in  its  constitution,  is  to  foster  in  every 
way  the  study  of  man,  and  especially  to  seek 
to  perfect  the  valuable  and  growing  collec- 
tions in  Washington.  The  president  of  the 
society  is  Major  J.  W.  Powell ; the  recording 
secretary,  Mr.  Elmer  J.  Reynolds;  the  corre- 
sponding secretary,  Professor  Otis  T.  Mason. 

As  archaeological  wonders  multiply,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  revive  an  old  principle  of 
logic — that  the  amount  of  proof  demanded  in 
any  case  is  proportionate  to  the  strangeness 
of  the  phenomenon.  On  the  heels  of  the  ele- 
phant  pipe  of  Muscatiue  County,  Iowa,  come 
three  shell  gorgets  from  Colonel  Hilder,  of  St. 
Louis,  made  from  Florida  shells,  and  each  en- 
graved with  a very  life-like  image  of  a spider. 
The  first  was  taken  from  a stone  grave  in  St. 
Clair  County,  Illinois ; the  second,  from  a mound 
in  the  same  county;  the  third, from  a mound 
in  New  Madrid  County,  Missouri.  It  is  an  in- 
teresting fact  in  this  connection  that  the  wild 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  call  the  Navajos  spiders, 
because  they  spin  and  weave.  Those  who  are 
fond  of  speculating  may  conclude  that  in  these 
graves  we  have  the  remains  of  some  celebrated 
weavers,  or,  perhaps,  of  distinguished  chief- 
tains of  the  ancient  and  honorable  spider  gens. 

In  the  sixth  number  of  MaUriaux  for  1878, 
M.  Falsan  speaks  of  the  presence  of  rocks 
marked  with  “cup  cuttings”  in  the  middle  re- 
gion of  the  Rhone  basin.  The  paper  is  called 
forth  by  a remark  of  M.  DesoFs  iu  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  “ cup  cuttings”  of  Switzerland : “ It 
seems  extraordinary  that  up  to  this  time  none 
of  these  bowlders  have  been  seen  in  Italy, 
Austria,  or  in  the  east  of  France.”  The  paper 
is  of  great  interest  to  American  archaeologists, 
and  it  would  be  a good  work  for  some  one  to 
collect  the  facts  concerning  the  distribution 
of  these  same  objects  in  our  country. 

In  Botany , we  have  to  report  a paper  read 
by  Mr.  C.  H.  Peck  before  the  Albany  institute 
on  United  States  species  of  Lyooperdon , of  which 
nineteen  are  enumerated.  The  species  are  de- 
scribed in  detail,  five  being  new. 

The  American  Quarterly  Microscopical  Journal 
has  two  papers  on  botanical  subjects,  one  by 
F.  B.  Hine  ou  Saprolegntca , which  contains  the 
writer's  observations  on  species  found  in  Cen- 
tral New  York,  and  is  illustrated  by  four  plates. 
The  second  article,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Hervey,  re- 
lates to  the  structure  and  classification  of 
algsB. 

The  American  Journal  of  Science  has  an  in- 
teresting article,  by  Professor  Tuckerman,  ou 
Minks’s  observations  on  the  development  of 
lichens.  Professor  Tuckerman  states  that  he 
lias  detected  microgonidia  iu  Parmelia  tiliacea , 
var.  flavicans , in  specimens  collected  by  Mr. 
Charles  Wright. 

The  British  Journal  of  Botany  contains  a 
translation  of  a paper  by  the  late  Professor 
A.  Braun  on  the  vegetable  remains  in  the  Egyp- 
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tian  Museum  at  Berlin,  the  most  important 
plants  considered  being  the  papyrus,  and  the 
different  species  of  grain.  Professor  Braun 
believes  with  many  others  that  all  the  stories 
about  the  germination  of  seeds  or  graius  taken 
from  mummies  or  Egyptian  remains  are  false, 
and  he  Btates  that  the  great  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  a study  of  the  ancient  flora  of  Egypt  is 
the  ease  with  which  deceit  and  imposition  can 
be  practiced  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
so-called  antiquities.  The  plants  and  seeds 
whose  antiquity  is  best  ascertained  are  those 
obtained  by  soaking  bricks  until  the  clay  is  re- 
moved, and  the  vegetable  remains  left  behind, 
which  can  sometimes  be  accomplished.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  the  plants  thus  brought 
to  view  are  generally  marsh  plants  winch  were 
growing  wild,  and  thus  little  light  is  thrown 
on  the  botanical  character  of  the  species  for- 
merly cultivated  in  Egypt,  as  they  were  rarely 
unbedded  in  bricks. 

The  Botanische  ZeUung  has  of  late  been  prin- 
cipally devoted  to  an  article  by  Godlewski  on 
the  “ Change  of  Form  produced  iu  Plants  which 
are  grown  in  Darkness.”  The  subject  is  dis- 
cussed from  a physiological  rather  than  a 
morphological  stand-point.  In  the  same  jour- 
nal is  an  article  by  Stahl  on  the  resting  form 
of  Vaucheria  geminata . When  assuming  the 
resting  stage,  the  species  mentioned  divides 
into  a number  of  cells,  so  that  it  resembles  the 
species  of  Gongrosira.  There  then  escape  from 
the  cells  amoeboid  bodies  by  which  the  plant 
is  propagated. 

With  relation  to  algm,  several  important 
works  must  be  mentioned.  Reinke  has  pub- 
lished in  the  Nova  Acta  of  the  Leop.  Carol. 
Akad.  an  account  of  the  development  of  the 
Cutleriacew  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and  the  first 
volume  of  the  contributions  of  the  zoological 
station  at  Naples  contains  two  papers  on  algte, 
one  by  Falkenberg,  on  Diecosporanginm,  a new 
genus  of  Phceosporece , the  other  by  Fr.  Schmitz, 
on  Halosphceraf  a peculiar  pelagic  alga,  vulgar- 
ly called  at  Naples  " puuti  verdi.”  The  zoo- 
spores of  the  last-named  species,  as  figured  by 
Schmitz,  are  very  peculiar,  having  the  cilia 
attached  at  the  blunter  end.  The  same  bot- 
anist has  a paper  on  the  green  algro  of  the 
bay  of  Athens,  at  the  end  of  which  he  de- 
scribes a new  order,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  SiphonocladiacecB.  The  Botaniska  No- 
tiser  also  contains  two  papers  on  algce.  The 
swarm  spores  of  Trentepohlia  and  their  con- 
jugation are  treated  by  Wille,  and  Nordstedt 
describes  some  new  species  of  Vaucheria. 

Zoology . — The  literature  of  zoology  has  been 
enriched  by  the  publication  of  Moseley’s  Nat- 
uralist on  the  Challenger — a most  interesting 
record  of  the  voyage  of  the  Challenger , by  one 
of  the  naturalists  aboard,  whoso  other  origiual 
works  have,  in  fact,  been  the  most  important 
thus  far  of  any  done  by  the  members  of  this 
expedition.  Moseley’s  discovery  of  the  insect 
nature  of  Peripatus7  and  of  the  hydroid  nature 
of  the  Millepora  and  Stylasteridce,  are  of  mnch 


more  importance  than  the  descriptive  system- 
atic labors  of  the  other  co-laborers,  useful  as 
these  have  been. 

The  first  notice  of  cave  infusoria  was  by 
Tellkampf,  who  discovered  several  species  of 
monads  in  Mammoth  Cave.  Additional  forms 
were  found  there  by  Packard,  but  they  have 
not  been  described.  Dr.  Joseph  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  first  European  naturalist  to  note 
their  presence  in  European  caves.  In  the  wa- 
ters of  the  grottoes  of  Krain  sedentary  forms 
were  found  to  occur  on  the  gills  of  the  cave 
salamander,  on  the  bodies  of  cave  Crustacea, 
and  myriapods.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
forms  is  Petidinium  etygium. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Clark  describes  in  the  Bulletin  of 
the  Cambridge  Museum  ten  new  species  of 
hydroid  polyps  dredged  in  the  Gulf  Stream 
and  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Mr.  Agassiz. 

Some  new  intestinal  worms  from  birds,  frogs, 
and  turtles  are  elaborately  described  by  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  Wright  in  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Canadian  Institute.  He  points  out  the 
value  of  the  use  of  picricarminate  in  rendering 
transparent  the  different  organs  of  trematode 
worms,  and  also  states  that  the  worm  so  com- 
mon in  the  shad  last  spring  is  Ascaris  adunca 
Rudolphi. 

A fresh  contribution  to  the  embryology  and 
structure  of  Brachiopods  is  Professor  Brooks's 
work  on  Lingula  in  the  Scientific  Results  of 
the  Session  of  the  Chesapeake  Zoological  Labora- 
tory for  1878.  Many  new  facte  are  present- 
ed, all  tending,  with  those  already  known,  to 
prove  that  Morse’s  claim  that  these  animals 
are  “ worms”  was  the  correct  one.  Professor 
Brooks,  however,  infers  that  the  Bracliiopoda 
are  specialized  descendants  from  Polyzoan  an- 
cestors, being  simply  a higher,  specialized 
group  of  what  were  originally  Polyzoan-liko 
forms.  He  concludes  that  the  Rotifer  a ^ Poly- 
zoa , and  Veliger  (an  early  phase  of  mollusks, 
through  which  nearly  all  now  pass)  “ seem  to 
be  three  branches  which  diverged  very  early 
from  a common  vermian  stem.  The  Brachio- 
poda  are  the  most  highly  specialized  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Polyzoan  branch,  and  the 
true  mollusca  stand  in  a similar  relation  to 
the  Veliger  branch.”  The  three  stems  ho 
unites  as  a fundamental  division  of  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  which  he  terms  Trochifera. 

A blind  crustacean  ( Asellus  cavaticus)  of  Ger- 
many is  described  in  a comparative  way  by 
Dr.  Fries  iu  the  Zoologischer  Anzeiger ; while 
Dr.  Thomas  H.  Streets,  U.S.N.,  describes  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sci- 
ences at  Philadelphia  a number  of  pelagic  Crus- 
tacea collected  with  the  towing  net  by  Sur- 
geon William  H.  Jones,  U.S.N.,  over  a period  of 
about  four  years,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Many 
of  these  interesting  forms  take  refuge  under 
the  umbrellas  of  jelly-fishes,  and  a number  of 
them  are  known  to  be  phosphorescent.  Dr. 
Streets  suggests  that  the  reason  that  these 
creatures  shun  the  light  is  because  they  carry 
their  own  light  about  with  them. 
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After  the  examination  of  about  six  hundred 
specimens  of  eels  by  Messrs.  Packard,  Kingsley, 
and  Minot,  three  males  were  found, correspond- 
ing in  the  coarse  and  fine  anatomy  of  the  male 
glands  to  those  claimed  by  Syrski,  and  after- 
ward by  Dares te,  to  be  males.  Moving  sperm- 
atozoa were,  however,  observed,  and  as  these 
have  not  been  hitherto  detected,  the  question 
of  the  sexes  and  breeding  habits  of  the  eels  is 
in  a way  to  be  definitely  settled. 

Engineering  and  Technology . — It  is  reported 
that  Admiral  Ammon,  Commodore  Selfridge, 
Commander  Lull,  and  Civil  Engineer  Menocal 
have  been  appointed  to  represent  the  United 
States  government  at  the  pending  interna- 
tional conference  at  Paris,  to  discuss  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  several  routes  proposed  for  a 
ship-canal  across  the  American  isthmus,  and  to 
decide  upon  the  best.  The  American  Geograph- 
ical Society  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of 
several  of  our  chief  cities,  it  is  reported,  have 
also  sent  delegates. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Associa- 
tion has  just  published  the  warmest  kind  of 
an  indorsement  of  Morrison’s  improvement  in 
furnaces,  adapting  them  For  consuming  waste 
fuels  without  smoke,  to  which  we  called  atten- 
tion as  an  important  invention  nearly  a year 
ago.  The  Bulletin  thinks  the  invention  espe- 
cially worthy  of  the  attention  of  Pittsburgh 
manufacturers. 

An  eugine  of  the  detachable  type,  known  as 
Pyatt’s  steam  motor  for  street  cars,  has  been  in 
experimental  service  on  the  Market  Street  rail- 
way in  Philadelphia  for  some  time,  and  appar- 
ently with  satisfactory  results.  This  type  of 
engine,  as  we  have  long  since  advocated,  is 
better  adapted  for  the  street  railways  than 
those  of  the  self-contained  type,  since  the  for- 
mer permits  the  use  of  the  present  rolling  stock, 
in  which  large  amounts  of  capital  are  repre- 
sented, and  which  the  self-contained  engines 
would  render  practically  worthless. 

China  is  now  constructing  her  first  tele- 
graphic line  for  public  business,  and  an  agent 
for  the  projectors  of  a Pacific  submarine  cable 
to  connect  the  west  coast  of  America  with 
China  and  Japan  is  said  to  be  at  present  in 
correspondence  with  the  Chinese  authorities, 
to  obtain  their  aid  to  the  enterprise.  The  co- 
operation of  Japan  is  reported  to  have  already 
been  secured. 

Dr.  Kedzie,  president  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Michigan,  in  a just-published  report 
to  that  body,  calls  special  attention  to  the  dan- 
gers of  lead-poisoning  from  the  use  of  tinned 
wares — a state  of  affairs  resulting  from  the 
almost  universal  deterioration  of  the  tinned 
goods  at  present  in  the  market.  This  will  ap- 
pear from  his  statement  that  “it  is  an  aston- 
ishing fact  that  a large  proportion  of  the  t inned 
wares  in  the  market  are  unfit  to  use  becanse 
of  the  large  quantity  of  lead  with  which  the 
tin  is  alloyed.”  The  so-called  marblcizcd  ware 
he  also  pronounces  to  be  unsafe  for  household 
vessels,  for  the  same  reason.  The  Boston  Jour - 


| nal  of  Chemistry  not  long  since  called  atten- 
tion to  this  evil,  w hich  appears  to  be  so  wide- 
spread and  serious  as  to  warrant  legislative 
interference. 

The  difficulties  between  the  Sutro  Tunnel 
Company  and  the  mining  companies  of  the 
Comstock,  which  have  threatened  to  seriously 
cripple  the  utility  of  the  tunnel,  are  reported 
to  have  been  compromised  to  the  satisfaction 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

A royal  commission,  comprising  among  its 
members  several  eminent  scientific  men,  has 
been  formed  in  England  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  influence  of  atmospheric 
fluctuations,  etc.,  upon  the  liberation  of  ex- 
plosive gases  in  coal  mines;  the  application 
of  effective  indicators  of  the  presence  of  fire- 
damp ; the  employment  of  explosive  agents  in 
coal  mines ; and  generally  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er science  can  suggest  any  practical  expedi- 
ents not  now  in  use  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents, or  for  their  amelioration. 

Apropos  of  this  subject,  we  may  allnde  to 
the  suggestion  contained  in  a paper  lately 
read  before  one  of  the  leading  societies  of 
mining  engineers  in  England,  to  employ  com- 
pressed air  in  mining  coal  in  place  of  gunpow- 
der. Upon  this  system,  cast-iron  “ cartridges,” 
gauged  to  burst  at  a certain  pressure  (say  10,000 
pounds)  are  employed  to  break  dow  n the  coal, 
the  pow'er  being  compressed  air  furnished  by 
powerful  air-compressors.  The  system  is  warm- 
ly approved  by  mine  inspectors  and  engineers, 
on  the  score  of  safety  and  effectiveness,  and 
the  only  objection  to  it  is  its  expensiveness  as 
compared  with  the  method  in  use.  This  ob- 
jection, it  is  hoped,  will  be  obviated. 

The  substitution  of  steel  for  iron  appears  to 
be  going  on  abroad  with  the  same  rapidity  as 
in  this  country.  In  the  item  of  iron  rails,  for 
example,  the  substitution  of  steel  has  reduced 
the  production  in  Wales  about  ninety  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  north  of  England  to  almost 
nothing. 

Mr.  John  Halloway,  an  English  metallurgist, 
has  excited  considerable  interest  in  metallur- 
gical circles  by  a suggestion  that  pyritous  ores 
could  be  treated  directly  in  the  Bessemer  con- 
verter (the  sulphur  of  the  ore  supplying  the 
fuel  for  the  blast)  for  the  profitable  extraction 
of  copper. 

A continuous  hoop  mill,  the  invention  of 
Mr.  Bernard  Lauth,  and  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  several  of  our  largest  mills,  is  at- 
tracting some  notice.  It  is  reputed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  rolling  fifteen  hoops  sixty  feet  long  in 
oue  minute,  with  an  unskilled  laborer  and  four 
boys  as  attendants.  The  best  work  ou  the  old 
hoop  mill  is  about  eight  hoops  per  minute,  re- 
quiring five  skilled  laborers  and  four  boys  to  a 
train. 

Vainablo  discoveries  of  iron  ore  deposits 
suitable  for  Bessemer  pig  have  been  fouud  in 
New  Jersey.  A description  with  analysis  ap- 
pears in  the  lately  issued  report  of  Professor 
Cook,  State  Geologist,  for  1878. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  ia  closed  on  the  25th  of  April. — 
The  Army  Appropriation  Bill  was  report- 
ed in  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives March  27.  The  sixth  clause  forbids  the 
presence  of  United  States  troops  at  the  polls, 
and  takes  from  the  United  States  hiarshals 
the  power  to  enforce  the  supervisor  law.  The 
bill  limits  the  number  of  enlisted  men  to  25,000, 
and  appropriates  $27,500,000.  The  clause  au- 
thorizing railroad  companies  to  transact  gen- 
eral telegraphic  business  is  retained.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  House  April  5,  by  a 
vote  of  148  to  122,  and  by  the  Senate  April  25, 
by  a vote  of  41  to  30. 

The  Legislative  Appropriation  Bill  (over 
$15,000,000)  was  reported  in  the  House  April  1. 
An  amendment  to  the  bill  was  adopted,  April 
10,  providing  for  the  re-issue  of  $10,000,000 
currency  reserve  for  the  payment  of  arrears 
of  pensions. 

General  Wade  Hampton,  of  South  Carolina, 
was  sworn  in  as  Senator  April  16. 

In  the  House,  April  22,  were  introduced  and 
referred  1385  bills. — Mr.  Stephens’s  bill  for  the 
exchange  of  silver  and  greenbacks  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  House  April  23.  It  provides  that 
the  holders  of  fractional  silver  coins,  present- 
ing them  in  sums  of  $20,  or  any  multiple  there- 
of, at  the  office  of  any  Assistant  Treasurer, 
may  receive  lawful  money  therefor  in  like 
sums  upon  demand. 

The  Rhode  Island  State  election,  April  2, 
resulted  in  the  re-election  of  the  present  State 
officers  (Republican),  Governor  Van  Zandt’s 
majority  being  3826.  In  Wisconsin,  April  1, 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Associate  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  Orasnius  Cole,  was  elect- 
ed by  5000  majority.  The  Republican  major- 
ity in  the  Michigan  State  election  (for  Asso- 
ciate Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  Uni- 
versity Regents),  April  7,  was  from  5000  to 
10,000  over  the  Democratic  and  Greenback 
coalition  ticket. 

The  Kentucky  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion, at  Louisville,  April  10,  nominated  Walter 
Evans  for  Governor. 

The  board  of  inquiry  in  the  case  of  General 
Fitz-John  Porter  lias  made  a report  exoner- 
ating him,  and  recommending  his  restoration 
to  the  army. 

The  President,  March  26,  nominated  Presi- 
dent A.  D.  White,  of  Cornell  University,  as 
minister  to  Germany,  and  Cornelius  A.  Logau, 
of  Illinois,  as  minister  to  Central  America. 

The  subscription,  April  4,  of  $59,000,000  to 
the  United  States  four  per  cent,  bonds  is  suffi- 
cient to  redeem  all  the  outstanding  five- 
twenty  six  per  cents,  of  which  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  there  were  $350,000,000,  the 
saving  in  annual  interest  being  $7,000,000. 
On  April  18  subscriptions  for  $150,000,000  four 
per  cents  were  accepted  by  Secretary  Sherman. 


Subscriptions  were  also  made  for  $44,556,300 
ten-dollar  certificates  of  deposit  (convertible 
into  four  per  cents),  but  the  Secretary  declined, 
preferring  first  to  offer  them  for  sixty  days  to 
the  general  public.  The  subscriptions  of  April 
18  provide  for  the  redemption  of  $150,000,000 
of  the  ten-forty  bonds  (five  per  cent.).  The 
remaining  ten-forties  ($44,556,300)  have  been 
called  in  by  the  Secretary.  The  annual  sav- 
ing of  interest  by  the  refunding  of  these  bonds 
will  amount  to  $1,945,563. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  assassinate  the 
Czar  of  Russia  April  14.  This  was  followed 
by  extreme  measures  on  the  part  of  the  Rus- 
sian government  against  Socialism.  Govern- 
ors-General  have  been  appointed  over  six  of 
the  most  populous  districts  of  the  empire, 
with  despotic  powers.  The  well-known  novel- 
ist Tourgudneff  has  been  expelled  from  Russia. 

The  British  garrison  under  Colonel  Pearson, 
for  a long  time  shut  up  in  Ekowe  by  the  Zulus, 
was  relieved  April  3,  after  a desperate  conflict. 

The  motion  to  censure  the  government’s 
South  African  policy,  March  31,  was  rejected 
by  the  British  House  of  Commons  by  a major- 
ity of  sixty  votes. 

The  German  Reichstag,  March  27,  unani- 
mously adopted  a motion  in  favor  of  an  au- 
tonomous government  for  Alsace-Lorraine. 

DISASTERS. 

April  18. — At  Walterborough,  South  Caro- 
lina, a disastrous  tornado,  destroying  much 
property,  and  causing  the  loss  of  six  lives. 

April  17. — Fire-damp  explosion  in  the 
Agrappe  coal  mine,  near  Mons,  Belgium.  Loss 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  lives. — Gas 
explosion  in  the  Wellington  Colliery,  at  De- 
parture Bay,  British  Columbia.  Twelve  lives 
lost. 

OBITUARY. 

March  29. — In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
George  B.  Wood,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  the  eminent  pro- 
fessor and  medical  author,  aged  eighty -two 
years. 

April  4. — In  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Madame 
Jerome  Bonaparte  (vie  Elizabeth  Patterson), 
in  her  ninety-fourth  year. 

April  12. — In  New  York  city,  General  Rich- 
ard Taylor,  son  of  President  Taylor,  and  a dis- 
tinguished Confederate  general,  aged  fifty- 
three  years. 

April  21. — In  New  York  city,  General  John 
A.  Dix,  ex-Governor  of  New  York,  in  his  eighty- 
first  year. 

March  30. — In  France,  Thomas  Couture,  a 
distinguished  paiuter,  in  his  sixty-fourth  year. 

April  5. — In  Prussia,  Dr.  Heinrich  Wilhelm 
Dove,  the  celebrated  archeologist,  aged  seven- 
ty-six years. 

Apiil  12. — In  Paris,  Jean  Hippolyte  de  Ville- 
messant,  the  French  journalist,  aged  sixty-sev- 
en years. 
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APROPOS  of  the  organization  of  the  pres- 
ent House  of  Representatives,  where  par- 
ties were  so  very  closely  divided,  the  impor- 
tance of  skill  in  one’s  medical  attendant  is 
forcibly  illustrated.  The  physician  attending 
Representative  Acklen  in  Washington,  Dr. 
Garnett,  is  a stout  Democrat.  Somebody  ask- 
ed him  if  it  was  true  that  his  patient  was 
dying.  “ Dying  ?”  ejaculated  the  doctor ; “ do 
you  think  I*d  let  a vote  die  when  we  have  only 
one  majority,  and  no  time  for  a special  elec- 
tion to  fill  the  vacancy?  Erebus!  no!  I’d 
take  his  medicine  for  him  and  die  myself  first !” 


TnosE  of  our  readers  who  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  promoting  the  temperance  cause  will 
appreciate  the  following: 

By  far  the  best  thing  in  Sir  Wilfrid  Law- 
son’s  paper  in  the  last  number  of  Nineteenth 
Century  is  its  conclusion.  It  is  a story,  a witty 
parable,  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  article  put 
together.  It  describes  a “ species  of  temper- 
ance meeting,”  at  which  all  the  clergymen  glo- 
rified moderate  drinking,  and  lauded  Timothy 
as  the  model  man.  An  elderly  farmer  rose 
and  protested  that  he  had  heard  that  sort  of 
thing  before,  and  it  did  no  good  that  he  ever 
heard  of.  It  reminded  him  of  the  test  for 
leaving  a lunatic  asylum.  The  patients  were 
taken  to  a trough  of  water,  and  told  to  empty 
it,  though  it  was  continually  supplied  by  a 
pipe  of  running  water.  “ Those  who  have  not 
regained  their  senses,”  says  he,  “ keep  ladling 
away ; but  them  as  isn’t  idiots  stop  the  tap.” 


A Philadelphia  correspondent  says : 

“ In  this  age  of  activity  and  haste  to  Teach 
results,  I desire  to  cite  an  instance  to  prove 
that  there  remain  some  easy-going  specimens 
of  humanity  who  have  no  wish  to  take  part  in 
the  general  rush.  A friend  of  mine,  residing 
In  Philadelphia,  who  had  occasion  last  year  to 
visit  South  Carolina,  was  detained  a few  days 
in  one  of  the  larger  towns,  and  took  a morn- 
ing walk  which  led  him  near  a school  where  a 
large  number  of  colored  children  were  taught. 
Seeing  a colored  boy  of  some  twelve  years  of 
age  lounging  listlessly  about  the  place,  he  ac- 
costed him  thus : 

“ ‘ Boy,  do  you  go  to  this  school  V 
“ ‘ No;  don’t  go  to  any  school.’ 

“ 4 Why  don’t  you  go  to  school  V 
“ ‘Don’t  want  to  go.’ 

“ 1 TFky  don’t  you  want  to  go  V 
“ ‘ Oh,  caze  dey  hurries  me  so  /’  ” 


It’s  all  in  the  way  in  which  things  are 
stated.  So  thinks  a Dakota  lawyer,  who  is  of 
opinion  that  the  following  way  of  putting  it 
may  bo  interesting  to  lawyers  and  judges  in 
the  East’ard.  A case  was  on  trial  at  Sioux 
Falls  before  a justice  of  the  peace.  The  suit 
was  in  replevin,  and  the  attorney  for  the  de- 


fendant made  a logical  argument  tending  to 
show  the  insufficiency  of  the  affidavit  for  re- 
plevin. The  justice,  after  casting  his  eyes 
thoughtfully  to  the  ceiling  for  a moment,  de- 
cided the  point  thus : “ Gentlemen,  after  seri- 
ous reflection  upon  this  matter,  I can’t  see  that 
this  affidavit  cuts  any  particular  figure  in  this 
case  just  at  this  stage  of  the  game.  Motion  de- 
nied. Call  in  your  witnesses.” 


Quaint  obituary  notices  are  common  the 
world  over.  Less  frequent  are  those  announ- 
cing a wedding.  A city  correspondent  sends 
us  the  following,  the  first  three  of  which  were 
published  in  a New  York  magazine  in  1802; 
the  last  is  from  a similar  production  iu  1816 : 

MARRIED. 

On  Sunday  evening,  at  Albany,  Mr.  Henry  Weaver  to 
Mies  Margaret  Rnby. 

The  web  that  he  wove  canght  her  heart; 

’Twaa  Hymen  bid  Henry  to  smile ; 

Twas  Cupid  that  pointed  the  dart. 

And  a Ruby  that  crowned  all  his  toil. 

At  Savannah,  Mr.  Samuel  Comb  to  Miss  Sarah  Ruff- 
head. 

Though  Sarah’s  head  be  ne’er  so  rough, 

We  hope  it  will  be  combed  enough. 

At  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Rev.  Archibald  Qrey  to 
Miss  Martha  Heat}. 

Martha  has  at  once  become  Grey, 

And  the  pair  are  literally  Grey-Headed. 

On  a Mr.  Tudge,  aged  lifty-four,  who  was  lately  married 
at  Winchester  to  a Mrs.  Allgreen,  aged  forty-four: 

Then  ne’er  the  pleasing  truth  disown, 

That  love  can  live,  though  youth  has  flown ; 

For  bore  a wedded  pair  is  seen 
In  age  all  dry,  in  love  all  green. 


A friend  at  Washington  sends  ns  this  ver- 
batim extract  from  the  Sundry  Civil  Appropri- 
ation Bill  passed  by  the  Congress  recently  ad- 
journed : 

“ The  following  sums  are  hereby  appropri- 
ated to  pay  the  widows  and  heirs  of  members 
of  the  present  Congress,  lately  deceased  in  con- 
formity with  the  direction  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
sentatives .” 


Howard  Paul  writes  from  Paris : 

“ I took  an  aged  Hebrew  to  the  Opera,  the 
other  evening,  to  witness  Les  Huguenots.  Sud- 
denly my  friend  burst  into  a guffaw,  as  if  an 
idea  had  struck  him. 

“‘Why  do  you  laugh  V I gently  inqnired. 

“‘Laugh!  the  beth  game  I ever  thaw.  A 
bloomin’  lot  o’  Protethtanth  an’  Catholicth 
a-killin’  of  each  other  to  music  written  by  a 
Jew.  Ha!  ha!’”  

A correspondent  who  recently  visited  the 
Mammoth  Cave,  under  the  guidance  of  “Will- 
iam,” had  not  proceeded  far  through  the  pas- 
sages of  that  wonderful  place  before  he  was 
forcibly  reminded  of  the  presence  of  a stalac- 
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tite  by  a stunning  blow  on  tho  bead.  “Look 
out!”  said  William;  “there’s  rules  against 
knocking  off  any  specimens.” 

Farther  on  they  came  to  a large  pillar  which 
was  formed  by  the  joining  together  of  a huge 
stalactite  and  a corresponding-  stalagmite. 
“ See,”  says  William,  “ this  is  the  stalagmite, 
and  this”  (pointing  to  the  ceiling)  “is  the  stalac- 
tite; where  they  join  they  are  mitefite”  (mighty 
tight). 

Proceeding  on,  they  came  to  the  Altar.  It 
was  here  that  a young  lady  was  married,  who, 
to  save  her  fortune,  had  faithfully  promised 
that  she  would  never  marry  a certain  young 
gentleman  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Accord- 
ingly she  married  him  under  the  face  of  the 
earth.  William  observed  that  this  was  “ run- 
ning matrimony  into  the  ground.” 


A gentleman  in  Detroit  contributes  the  fol- 
lowing : 

“ Among  our  best  citizens  in  Detroit  is  Rob- 
ert   , wha  cam1  here  frae  Scotland  mony 

years  ago,  and  brought  wi’  him  and  still  re- 
tains an  unco  feck  o’  the  peculiarities  o’  his 
countrymen.  Ae  day  he  gae  testimony  in  a 
case  which  was  fatly  contradicted  by  anither 
witness.  Smarting  under  this,  he  couldna  rest 

till  he  tauld  his  bosom  cronie  Willie a’ 

aboot  it.  Willie  gae  a sly  and  canny  smirk, 
and  then  said,  * I dinna  ken,  Robin,  wha  o’  the 
twa  swore  to  the  truth ; but  ae  thing  I do  ken 
— if  it  was  ye  who  swore  to  the  lee  [lie],  ye'll 
stick  MW”  


The  Sixth  Michigan  Cavalry,  of  the  famous 
Custer  Brigade,  was  commanded  by  Colonel 

, formerly  a member  of  the  Michigan  bar. 

In  the  early  morniug  of  the  last  day  at  Gettys- 
burg, while  his  regiment,  with  others,  was  in 
line  awaiting  orders,  the  men  became  noisy  in 
their  conversation  and  laughter.  Turning 
nervously  to  them,  the  gallant  colonel  sang 
out : “ Keep  silence  there !”  and  added,  apolo- 
getically: “Not  that  I care,  but  it  will  sound 
better .” 


Our  friend  Mr.  Hovey,  the  clever  editor  of 
tho  Boston  Transcript , is  thankful  to  one  of 
his  friends  for  a little  anecdote  of  the  Rev. 
Caleb  Bradlee,  of  Scarborough,  who  once  in  a 
•while  used  to  visit  Gorham  (Maine)  Academy, 
and  talk  to  the  boys.  They  always  expected 
something  funny  from  him,  and  always  got  it. 
Once  ho  said  to  them,  during  a certain  Demo- 
cratic Presidency:  “If  you  make  good  boys, 
you  will  make  good  men.  Some  of  you  may 
make  a Washington  or  a Jefferson,  and  the 
Lord  knows  ’most  any  of  you  might  make  a 
Polk”  


The  anecdote  in  the  April  number  of  tho 
Drawer  relating  to  the  opening  of  a court  by 
a crier,  reminds  a Boston  correspondent  of  a 
similar  scene  which  occurred  in  New  Hamp- 
shire some  years  since.  The  late  Arthur  Liver- 


more was  the  presiding  judge,  and  a crier  was 
officiating  for  the  first  time  after  his  appoint- 
ment, and  was  not  able  to  repeat  the  stated 
form  of  opening.  On  his  utterly  breaking 
down,  the  judge  said:  “Now,  Mr.  Crier,  repeat 
after  me.  ‘Oyez!’”  and  the  crier  repeated  aft- 
er the  judge,  sentence  by  sentence,  through 
the  usual  proclamation.  Then  said  the  judge, 
“ Now  say,  ‘ God  save  the  State.’  ” The  crier  re- 
peated, “ God  save  the  State.”  The  judge  add- 
ed (sotto  voce),  “ And  the  crier  too.” 


The  same  judge  represented  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire  in  Congress,  and  having  made 
a brief  speech,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke 
commenced  a reply  with : “ Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut,  who  has  just  ad- 
dressed the  House,”  etc.  When  John  Randolph 
had  concluded,  Judge  Livermore  was  promptly 
on  his  feet,  saying,  “ Mr.  Speaker,  I wish  to  re- 
ply to  the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island .”  It 
bronght  down  the  House,  and  the  two  gentle- 
meu  became  friends. 


Who  is  it  that  invents  these  things!  Or 
are  they  “ founded  P’  This  one,  for  instance, 
which  we  came  across  the  other  day  in  the 
corner  of  a newspaper,  appears  to  be  not  only 
fat  with  beauty  of  diction,  but  covers  ever  so 
much  ground : 

“Ah!  Heaven  does  indeed  temper  the  wind  to  the 
shorn  lamb,”  pathetically  said  old  Mrs.  Dlffendorfer,  the 
other  evening,  at  a tea-drinking,  after  emptying  her  twen- 
ty-eighth cup  of  Young  Hyson. 

“ Why,  what  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ You  know  that  young  widow,  Mrs.  Biffen,  who  lives 
across  the  street  from  ns  ? Well,  she  had  nothing  but 
sorrow,  trouble,  and  distress  for  the  pa9t  five  years. 
First  her  father  was  killed  by  a burglar ; then  her  moth- 
er married  a minstrel ; after  that  she  had  the  yellow  fever 
and  small-pox  together;  and  next  her  husband  failed, 
and  she  had  to  take  in  washing.  It  was  perfectly  dread- 
ful. The  poor  woman  nearly  went  crazy.  She  was  just 
beginning  to  bear  np  a little  again,  when  her  brother  was 
sent  up  to  the  penitentiary  for  life ; and  finally,  last  month 
her  hnsband  died  in  a fit,  and  the  very  next  day  her  baby 
choked  to  death  on  a gum-drop.” 

“ Gracious ! the  poor  thiug !” 

“Wasn’t  it  just  terrible?  Every  body  believed  she’d 
commit  suicide  then ; and  she  would  have  done  so,  too, 
but  last  week  somebody  providentially  coaxed  her  to  go 
to  a church  raffle— and  what  do  yon  ail  suppose  happen- 
ed ? Why,  she  won  a seal-skin  sacque  1” 

“ You  don’t  mean  it  ?” 

“ She  did,  though— perfectly  splendid ; came  within  an 
inch  of  the  floor.  The  darkest  hour  is  just  before  dawn, 
after  alL  Now  isn’t  it  ?” 


Here  is  an  experience  which  our  clerical 
friends  can  apply  practically  to  themselves, 
should  a similar  exigency  arise:  An  English 
clergyman  recently  found  he  had  forgotten  to 
take  his  written  sermon  with  him.  After  a 
pause  he  said : “ I shall  preach  you  a short  ser- 
mon to-day  from  these  words:  ‘Man  that  is 
bom  of  a woman  is  but  of  few  days,  and  full  of 
trouble.’  ” He  then  proceeded,  without  any  in- 
troductory remarks:  “ I shall  at  once  divide  my 
subject  into  three  parts : First,  man’s  ingress 
into  the  world  is  naked  and  bare ; secondly* 
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his  progress  through  the  world  is  with  Borrow 
aud  care ; and  thirdly,  his  egress  out  of  the 
world  is  nobody  knows  where.  In  applying 
my  subject  I would  remind  yon,  my  brethren, 
that  if  yon  live  w'ell  here,  you  will  do  well 
there.  And  I can’t  tell  you  better  if  I preach 
for  a year.”  

A “ Woman’s  Suffrage”  Convention  was  held 
several  years  ago  in  the  town  of  Washington, 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  by  three  well- 
known  ladies,  promiuent  leaders  in  the  cause. 
After  the  meeting  bad  proceeded  for  a while, 
one  of  the  ladies  invited  any  gentleman  present, 
who  held  opposite  views,  to  state  them — “ it 
might  bring  up  a little  debate,  and  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  meeting” — to  which  they  would 
endeavor  to  reply.  After  a death-like  still- 
ness of  a moment  or  two,  an  old  gentleman, 
by  the  name  of  Jeremiah  Peck — well  known 
throughout  that  part  of  the  county  for  the 
interest  he  took  in  reforms  of  all  kinds,  his 
somewhat  eccentric  ways,  and  a keen  wit 
withal — arose.  He  didn’t  know  as  he  had  any 
thing  to  say  on  the  other  side,  but  in  the  early 
part  of  the  world’s  history  woman  was  given  a 
great  many  privileges,  aud  it  wasn’t  long  be- 
fore she  took  advantage  of  those  privileges, 
and  got  the  men  into  a good  deal  of  trouble. 
“ Now,”  said  he,  “ if  we  grant  you  these  1 new 
rights,’  what  guarantee  can  yon  give  us  that 
you  won’t  get  us  into  any  further  trouble  f” 
No  “reply”  was  attempted,  except  the  shout 
from  all  over  the  room  which  greeted  him 
when  he  took  his  seat. 


Old  Farmer  B is  distinguished  for  two 

things — his  great  wealth,  and  ignorance  of 
society  and  books.  He  had  some  grown-up 
daughters,  and  an  attachment  sprung  up  be- 
tween one  of  them  and  a young  minister  loca- 
ted in  the  neighborhood,  who,  one  fine  Sab- 
bath, went  home  with  her  for  dinner.  Previous 
to  the  announcement  that  dinner  was  ready 
the  old  gentleman  was  duly  posted  to  request 
the  minister  to  say  grace  at  the  table.  No 
sooner  had  all  got  seated  around  the  table 
than  the  old  gentleman,  in  his  nsnal  uncouth 
manner,  looked  np  and  said,  “Now, Mr. Preach- 
er, go  on  with  your  ’ ligion /” 


Recently  a suit  was  tried  before  an  Indi- 
ana justice  of  the  peace  wherein  a lady  was 
plaintiff,  and  a bank,  defendant.  The  evidence 
showed  conclusively  that  the  fair  plaintiff  had 
no  right  to  recover;  of  this  no  one  could  have 
the  “ shadow  of  a doubt.”  Her  learned  coun- 
sel knew  well  that  unless  he  could  get  the 
sympathy  of  the  “ squire,”  his  client  would  have 
a “ lost  cause.”  He  therefore  labored  hard  in 
applying  the  “ sympathetic  process.”  He  gash- 
ed with  eloquence  of  great  warmth  in  referring 
to  his  client’s  rights,  until  finally  great  tears 
came  trickling  down  his  cheeks,  at  the  sight 
of  which  the  justice  (who  was  a very  tender- 
hearted individual)  was  also  moved  to  tears. 


This  satisfied  the  attorney  that  the  sympathy 
of  the  Court  was  in  behalf  of  the  lady,  and  he 
closed  his  argument  by  saying,  “ It  does  my 
heart  good  to  believe  that  this  honorable 
Court,  in  the  exercise  of  a sound  discretion, 
will  not  allow  the  rights  of  a pure  and  noble 
lady  to  be  trampled  beneath  the  cloven  feet 
of  a soulless  corporation and  took  his  seat, 
as  confident  that  he  would  get  a judgment  as 
ever  poor  Miss  Flite  was. 

Thereupon  the  squire  rendered  the  follow- 
ing comprehensive  and  satisfactory  decision. 
He  said : “ The  plaintiff  in  this  case  is  a woman, 
and  her  counsel  has  for  the  last  hour  touched 
the  sympathy  of  the  Court  in  her  behalf,  and 
I am  glad  of  it;  but  I think,  under  the  law, 
that  justice  is  on  the  side  of  the  bank.  I 
therefore  will  fiud  in  favor  of  the  bank,  and 

let  the  record  show  that  Mrs. has  the  full 

sympathy  of  the  Court .” 


A correspondent  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
sends  us  the  following  epitaphs: 

From  a grave-stone  at  Wendell,  Franklin 
County,  Massachusetts: 

Mary  Hardy  Goes  Hill  Sawin, 

Providence,  R.  L,  1810  to  1846, 

Wendell,  1846  to  18T0. 

Orphan  of  Affection  and  Grief. 

Adopted  by  Annt  and  Grandsire, 

Norse  of  their  hospital  home. 

Wife  and  Widow  those  or  Dea.  John  Hills, 

Happy  wife  of  Gratitude. 

In  rural  home  of  Thos.  E.  Sawin  8 years. 

Often  prisoner  of  Calamity  & Pain. 

Exhile  of  Inherited  Melancholy  15  years. 

Patient  waiter  on  Decay  and  Dentil. 

Lover  of  all  who  love  Jesus. 

From  a grave-stone  at  Malden,  Massachu- 
setts. 

Miss  Phebe  Sprague 
Died  In  1800, 

in  the  16th  year  of  her  age. 

Natively  quick  and  spry, 

As  all  young  people  be, 

When  God  commands  them  down  to  dost, 

How  quick  they  drop,  you  see. 

This,  from  a Cincinnati  correspondent,  is 
very  neat : 

“Apropos  of  the  sayings  of  the  little  ones,  I 
am  reminded  of  an  incident  which  touched  me 
very  much  at  the  time,  and  may  find  a re- 
sponsive chord  in  the  hearts  of  some  who  are 
parents. 

“I  was  sitting  on  my  porch  of  a pleasant 
summer  morning,  when  up  runs  little  five-year- 
old  Belle,  intent  on  a visit  to  a playmate  across 
the  way. 

“ i Papa/  she  asks,  * may  I go  over  aud  play 
with  Carrie  a while?’  and  then,  as  she  seemed 
to  discern  a dissent  in  my  face,  she  put  her  lit- 
tle rose-bud  lips  to  mine,  and  quickly  added : 

1 Please  don’t  say  No — think  a minute  first.9 

“Was  there  ever  a more  charming  protest 
against  a hasty  and  inconsiderate  answer?  Of 
coarse  the  little  girl  had  her  wish.  We  are 
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i\\g  h^ni,  tyUfcwv  A>#afor  Sprague  bus  m t | from  i\iv  old  lTii||g£  and 
hist  nlia.rUt  giw-eftflYoruplex.  of  summer  j Over  hjr  Sllvrr  Lain  ^ a uunuidbCvhieh. 
areb i t&ctiir a,  farming  /am  of  f hi*  most  . j f lie  fortui^  declare  ayl 

eliarmi rig  residences  in  the  State.  Sf.il I < TtitJiaii;  barrow,  Fi^jtya;  ^.e  B&ghfit.  *nw 

fittthev  ml&wl,  west  wf  the  inlet,  and  look-  Tau  deswyV  dun.-giud  blue  on  the  ueHti- 
mg  directly  down  tm  it,  tfiiiep  Hie  sleep  > em  hurizo?!',  the  jWuliar'  rounded ,w.dime' 
bh.it Y >.f  NVr-mgansHl  Heights;  the  south-  • vf,'  Momd.  Hope..' mid  brave,  uafonuoau- 
mm spur  of  *1  I'ltuiir  m!  low  trills  rutumr/g*  King  Philip  is  a favorite  figure  in  local 
■fftr'Up  into  the  Hhitt>  and  crowned  at/ its  • legend, 

•Sdiahern  extremity  bv  To  we?*  HUH.'  Hotel,  j AH  'ihmng-h  the  pleasant  country  sub 
with  n^e^tUigesami  oeddmUduej^.  Front  ’Hu  eauuy  luuafcvrs  uni,  tmilieked,  uml 
the  H.-Pirbfs  the  land  slopes  .still  further  j' hbbunM»eu  vvP.jb  the  guileless*  red.  man. 

with  open  pasture**  and  gentle  j spuming  the  ^eio-eotninmaal  .c^iper  m 
mdeniaiimjs,  fill  ar  about  three  miles  hi-  l thai  emufoHaido  giiiii*  which  ahvoy*  in en- 
iaiul  we  come  Uflbetinixre  woodedaud  lim*  ed  out.  heads  for  the  nrudrer  and  tails  for 
ken.  o-giojis  «d.\V\?,keb<dd  Village,  f.Yace  the  savupv  .t' jeraid  down  Uioeoust 
dale,  and  Ksitu’sfoti-  $ohth.  of  these  sot-  eri  that  pi  me  bohi.  U.XpunXr\K?ddt  seek  tag 
t lent/: fits.  rou%  a chain  of  ponds,  begin  a hiding  plane  for  his  ui*« lawful,  gains 
Ping  with  Stiver  Lake  i /resin  w Uteri,  and  Right  at  the  foot  of  To  wee  Hill,  toe  w here 
then  -n  sfnytg  of  s&lt  I&fce#  or  in  my  ihm  ^weet  Emma  VhuiI  her 

mhds.  <vpnfdng  into  ili*-  si‘a  jtlsl  inside  childish  piavodjows  used  to  pick  iduck- 
Pohff  4tuli|h’  .".wliJ^W;  IJxe  &>o&i  begins  to , beiTie^  apd  lUilLftMV^v^  bc  hrSaid  to  have 
trend  :4'h^i*id;y • ;•  ;#£*&,•  indeed,  thy  come  i^>  his /t&Wttgolt  by  judicial  .**/*,  juu* 

whole  region  ifc  dappled  with  ju.st  s'ueli  roll.  Far  U]>  fhe  eeiasR  towaiy]- Brisipl.  is 
pretty  fdpXds  4 of  grex»ter  or  small'  the  ^equesle^vl  farnobouse  wh^redhe  tf'g- 

or  maguitnde  There  is  ‘Wurch  ri  s Idond,  irido  Whab.-y  is  sufiposed  id  have  sled  temi 
and ‘WestdH.^  Pond,  tkiid  Wa^h  PU8f/lvaud  hirfisFlf  frdrp  tb^  puysiftt  at  I^s^n^tidn 

< Vdar  liuke.  a?id  ;pt>tter.  Pond,  and  suvdi  .mint ion  and  the  niiiiioMsof  WhiVelfalL 
;t  iiosi  nf  /.fbers  ihaf  tii  say  they  form  a The  old  pos-i  nmd  from  Prist  of  b>  T\*  -u- 
p^lKiiubrriiHiig  feature  of  On*  senwry,  York  used  ?o  ilo>mg|,  Kingston  k«fd 
hdwdrer  had  a pun.  would  lie  Cfe^  Wnkefiobh  siul  .of  eeiom?  supplied  the  b> 

graptii^ul  tniflp  Tbi«  plensa nliind  ^waeev  whb  plyn f i fti  1 sprif \ kl  1 n g df 

Ryi;  couiitry  wds  once  the  site  of  an  atOive  .'nHirdoK  robbery  V’ouitterftdtipg,  apd  ofh 
end  wen  (thy  rii  rntl  e<vmmmtity,  Rohe  or  dmrnufie  e<>uiph«^ti^i)i  Boston  No,  k 
tively.  ht  least,  it  wa<  fur  more  important  the  strip  of  lapd  l^tween  the  udet  and  rbi 
oi  the  social,  economy-  <*f  the  8ht(e  ♦bun  sl-ony  was  formerly  l)ie  seat  of  nubifru 
now.  Old  residents  can  still  spin;  you  peculiarly  \vidl  to-do  and  aristvacratic  'efeiVl'y 
eprltess  :.«f  Hu*  buky,  giuibib  oont-  nmnity,  One  or  two  solid 


oH/fcd  houses  on  the  ridge  st  i)  1 speak  from 
their  ruins*  of  old  tune  comfort  and  geo i 


narragansett  pier. 


sit  in  the  centre  of  the  web,  steadily  draw 
ing  to  themselves  the  main  elements  of 
growth. 

I would  gladly  have  the  reader  seat 
himself  with  me  on  the  broad  shady  piazza 
of  the  Tower  Hill  House,  arid  give  himself 
up  for  a brief  space  to  the  sweet  influences 
of  the  surrouudi ngs.  The  one  thing  which 
will  seize  him  at  first  glance  is  the  sense 
of  vastness  and  limitless  breathing  spare 


ality.  Sitting  on  the  Tower  Hill  piazza, 
a shrewd  Providence  lawyer,  who  might 
wear,  in  Athenian  fashion,  a Narragansett 
gi-asshopi^t*  in  his  hat,  m deep-rooted  is  lie 
in  the  soil,  has  told  me  how  long  the  old- 
fashioned  traditions  subsisted  in  this  out- 
of-the-way  community,  and  how,  in  his 
grandmother's  family,  the  pillion  on  which 
she  used  to  ride  behind  her  husband  on  oc- 
casional journeys  was,  almost  in  his  own 
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time,  a familiar  bit  of  furniture.  If  one 
needed  a proof  that,  the  inhabitants  were 
a substantial  race  who  loved  their  ease 
and  took  it,  we  might  glean  one  from  the 
fact  that  hereabouts  was  bdrn  Gilbert  Stu  - 
art. the  jRiinter.  Litter,  too,  the  neigh- 
borhood gained  a celebrity  in  national 
history  by  the  birth  of  Commodore  Oliver 
Hazard  Perry. 

But  most  of  these  glories  have  passed 
away.  The  centralizing  tendency  of  civ- 
ilization lias  gone  over  the  country,  cur 
tiling  the  scattered  forces  of  the  rural 
community  into  ganglia  of  commercial 
or  social  activity.  Providence.  Bristol, 
New  London,  Newport,  Wick  ford,  and 
other  pushing  young  places  have  spread 
out  their  spider  lines  of  economic  traction 
in  rad  ways,  post- roads,  and  steamers,  and 


Nowhere  else  in  all  sea  side  resorts  will 
he  be  likely  to  get  so  much  air  and  elbow- 
room.  The  ocean  view,  vast  as  it  is,  forms 
but  the  setting  to  a foreground  of  such 
endless  variety,  such  exquisite  delicacy 
and  minuteness,  that  it  takes  some  days 
for  the  stranger  to  fully  comprehend  its 
endless  capabilities,  and  blend  them  to  one 
coherent  picture  in  his  thought.  Right 
beneath  us  the  land  slopes  sharply  east- 
ward from  the  bluff,  through  rugged  pas- 
tures. to  the  head  of  the  inlet.  Just  l*e- 
yond,  in  the  middle  distance,  lie  the  rich 
meadows  of  the  Sprague  villa,  with  its 
graceful  roofs  and  cupolas  peering  out 
gWve  the  greenery.  Further  to  the  right 
the  Pier  spreads  out  its  struggling  cluster 
of  hotels  and  hoarding-houses,  offering,  as 
they  glow  and  gleam  in  the  afternoon  sun, 
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BE  overby  ile-M*  i shores. 

|||j  Hr  TonkrHl  itfhw-  the  laud  ami  fthbid 
jS»5  it  good.  and,  what  is  rh<me  he  l^ilrt 
all  firs  friends.  Be  must  have  done 
J*?  sjh  for  just  at  tins  i^rrud  We  read 
that  (hr  Trimonntne  and  fhdhane 
c*'. :'  iti*  Hollas  wm  stm*e<4  to  its  rWpfJts. 
g#  Old  and  ymuiiy  jgViit*?  and  gay\ 
pr*  beaux  and  belleK  An r idles  a ml  dandy 
tA  esses,  packed  theirSarahftra  trunks, 
shouldered  tlaeiremp.?^ mallels.  and 
eajtm  tow ping:  ;brVeW  land 

of  promise,  whr re*  \i  rt ng  was  cheap, 
if  not  ^MhI.  and  the  kHnaitectiramte  uuw- 
tputp  a thing  of  tradition,  HfrMghiwayi 
as  Hi  ;i  niufir,  the  one-nme  lonely  si  men 
tdpmmied  with  hi>stf?di^yTinh^A  WOW 
fawny  houses  were  enlarged.  new  eiap- 
bofmi  and  shingle  ram v;i usuries  hastily 
nm  m sidewalks  kml,  i^eimrnvnt;  haile 
lug* * \ui\mt*'- ♦reefed*  and  due 
made  for  With  spiritual-  wtinls 

by  t he  buihttug'  of  t wo  or  three  shaped* 

ui  rii W emi  4if  the  •villas  and  «■  restaurant. 

ami  tlridkiM^  *Altam  &i  fJdv  dtiuW;  A lit- 


ASGLlto\ 


i)  ihuzYmiz  mass  nf  light  arid  eiduty  and 

giving  t<*  ifih  pffettjew  (he  %h.i  ai  human 
interest.  Turnm^  tn  the  right* 

we  ^e.  breaking  the  horizon  line.  Hie  Jmv 
wnoded  ttiVoli  of  the  ^Haunted  C&ftUC* 
mid  over  the  tree-tops  due  smith.  we  can 
make  on?  tci-night  the  gleam  of  .'Poi.ni.  JVo 
dirtv  Ciight.. , Next  m i>rdV«\  after  n litt  le 

spare  tlf  • i fi r sou,  eoiue the  dim  inOlimH 
of  Bhu  k Island;  stiulded.  r«s  we  oan  see  by 
morning  Ught.  with  hotels  mid  fishing  vil 
1 ag«*.  u ml  swarm  i ug*  With  ^;#kSte:rs,  Then 
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lit*  *hwwo\  » v«ry  little  steumei — hardly  stair#  corner  by  fcl»>  fattlnnir  beach  info  a 
more  than  h tea  kettle  in  a eoal-box-~  jjrrou.p  of  others  in  wlnyh  the  IvliM  afreet, 
was  ,y«i ’to  run  tH*tvyeeii  N^jvofl  $hd  the  Eltn wo*xl,  ILtal&yan , v'h^xv he- 

Pier,  Two  or  three  years  after,  the  grow-  most  prdmmouk  Even  in  tins,  early  po- 
nor  of  paxseutrer  travel  and  the  Haz-  rind  of  if  s sixtaonunbe'ipal  history  ita* 

Wrd  MVR*  brought  about  a branch  rail-  place  is  tahv&dy  *>h its  P 

roialfrnr)  Kin^to?ir  on  whirli  hi  xurnmer  lions.  Each  of  the  h dusky  begins  .to  shmy 
•>i  busUtaa  I Ml  le  k**o  mot m\  with  one  pa s-  a wi;Uiir»  specific  »*ha rroOe  and  social  tta 
whistling:  and  fum  vor.  The  Mount  lb »|n\  spacious  and 


Well  ap}K>inted  ^ emwita'd,  aiul 

-tamy.  tin  gmtl • hwtrn  of  eal!  for  Iran 
Niept  vndtors;  ami  w*k*oit»e  haven  of  ref 

ugv  to  belated  sir*  liters  frfak'  Mesopom 

ion.4  and  the  parts  beyond  Jordan.  Thy 
Conti  no/itul,  similarlv  lartrv  and  ^Miiftirl- 
tilde.  *d;d?ns  ansfornHiv  podium  f««r  its 
avow  It.  hy  New-Yorkers,  ^aithernrrE,  no'.  I 
■ Pliihidelphjuns.  of  which  lo*t-  there  ao< 

’ ciioiurb  to  irive  U k delhiih'  Id* 

caJ  color.  Rodman’*,  a sort  of  a^yl^Vi' 
nati  n£\ . KWbtal  - evvdutim  i st  y hv  * /f  ta*r 
rack,  so  far  a#  lita  bdddiii^-i^>ea<y 


in#  down  ihte  y^Rey  ^ver&l  tipi^  ^ day 
from  WaketieUL  The  tiovn  seems  in  the 
full  tide  of  growth,  and  di.o  one  cun  well 
say  tvhihtoAi  w ill  :stop:  jih?t  hpw  it  Ifipka 
like  a sr  0*5  m on  it  in  ha  It  1c  array.  wdh  iougy 
front,  and  slight  siuVyr 
of  or  ciuhp  vxpiipage  in  the  rear’ 

All  alonj£  the  ,short.'  Sli*etchi\s  the  row  Of 
hofcU>|nesf  ta^iining  at  the  rtuUyiiy  sta- 
tion wit ii  Whaley*  Cottage.  fewitiiomi# 
north  hound  with  the  Mount  Hope.  Oota 
tinenfaY  RodmaiTs,  Atiaut  e At  w<m  >d's, 
Taylor  ^ and  Matthew%ou,  arid  lumihg  a 
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vKhr**j& iHft&tftt  W ou. 


ring.  *md  ;Vug»V  ebnoor  of . w>>!runiiu& 
iorigWes.  and  1*  oVyW«>iiked  Uv 


a-  repo  tatnm . imr. ife' 
ioiif.  jollity  and  swarms  of  pretty  g'nb. 
Ho  stitoi^iy  does  the  feminine  element 
predominate*  itud  so  iron  lias  this  law  of 
natural  <i  kvtion  feraift1.  foal  its  queer 
Uitio  criuinteis-  of  rooms  hfte  regala-iTy 
handed  dft’VTO'  by  ^ sort  of  ami  -suite 
law.  in  the  loo  of  female  suceesriinit,  and 
\t.  ha*  .foee.u  propmed  to  get-  up  as  ft:  Vt^n*. 
board;  the  title.  of  . ihy  olwer  Jilt  l e Ger- 
iuijn  «’onio]i;  tn\  Zfhn  Mihfahea  mid  Hmi 
VWe  w.  The  same  strict  ue.s>'  of  liitiWlfe* 
Taylor ami  fajmiotik  *fx~- 
bdii  ipmwbi>d.  Both,  Vd  |%iie  of 

their  sma  1 1 . i la rlc.  ermupnd.  uotl  hiooDVep: 
unit  room*.  liayy  vbt  acquired  .41-  certa'dr 
social  ruf'hrf  which  makes  a foot- hold, 
there  a tiling  of  vulfj»\  The  .Mat tlip wv 
son,  y Metatoxet,  !.)♦.»  1 a vsin,  and  uth.en>  Uni 
a!  l.f'omfi^rUtble  housey,  hut  A f 1 eas 
rdtkfcacter,  aidl  nii>t*y  jg^i:tVhtl: 


..of  - TNb  QffitiyxX  "HwJI  [pirM*#**  \W  fliO  sepjte 
mi  a njte  night  when  the  moor,.  rising, 
full  ife  Pier  front 

with  a tide  or  strong  yet  mejbn?  p;idi- 
thy  whole  e^tyni'  ho.raon 
to  ytlijS^heet.  t*f  iliiiumenhg  silver,  gleam 
.i(yg  \vjiite  and  cold  nit  the  long  fa<*adbs  of 
tHy  hotels,  blending  yet  vamtrnstmg  with 
the  rut idy  glare  from  c< m t ltless  Wi n do  W>> 
and  hall  doors,  mid  gently  touching  the 
soft  draperies  of the  happy  groups  as  they 

come  straying  homeward  from  the  ereib 

ingV  serial  meetings,  and  till  the  balmy 
Jil ghf  air  with  girlish  Bierribieot  and  “ >t- 
sotn !<fmg  laughter  *we-et.7'  Aild  sjKaikiitg 
of  social  giiyetif^,  here  iviay  be  thy  place 
to  rernurkrhal  N/irraOTnseU  lia>N  a sqaT-ifiT 
oljaraot^r  ainohg  ^uhiii^er.ye^ort*;  It  has 
noi  \hv  .udveoturons  solitude  of  (lie  Adi 
vondacks,  iwv  the  frunk,  gypsy- like  -fibari- 
J^f  oflMouht  insert.  Etpiaily  little  hm 
\t  of  the  noisy  whirl  of  Saratoga,  or  the 
p i u t < loejti r irrur^i e ur  t»f  Ne Wp<  > rt  Ti ivr*- 
Is  ho  Lone  Branch  Cbm>  of  jioglitig 
• ■ i urn couts^  add  petroleum  splendor-  no 
dazi;|iiiig  ball:r«x>m  brilliancy  kit  Cape.  May 
W New  London.  The  Piyr  is  eertaiuly 
not  shoddy,  hut  equally  not  atHletic.  Th<* 
white  umbrella  arid  sketching  stooi  of  the 


is  alive  With  earn  ages  and  . promenade  r>. 
0‘turning  from  the  u)VjMl»l»u:.er  airing. 
The  lawns  iri  ftHiit  <tf  the  inuiseS  are  dot* 
led  with  pretty  figures  in  still  prettier  toi- 
lets, intent  on  roHjurh  lawn  tennis,  •»> 
IjuttJedodt*;  assi^tyxl  by.au  <w^ca«iotia]  iao 
gdid  duinl y , irrepWi «u;lial >le  i ii  <Ia?^lipg 
Hm*n;  whito  flunneh  or  fashmnahb  t\vee«t, 
The  *.  luldren  are  sea  muring,  romping, 
qiifl  thr hvfei'y • »ut0>  Way f ypt  be> 

pleasant  to  ix^  di^jrensed  w ith,  Tley  Irulm 
has  j liusi : yotire ■■  into  the  statiori  -a 

1 itf V xyay  dhwn  the  Ixitole  fnmi  winch 
etSfwd*  7»f  iieAv  arri  y^lH  t-dme  ppuniig  out, 
with  mvich  fettusrve  hand -xhuking?  embm* 


tho  cfjil  n ier  pha  b nx  of  p 

itiil»k<>j>hie  fildcts 

oil  the  piaz^n  wlifu  lord 

: hp  fpoxb  xti>Wis: 

1 papers,  or  knitting ^ to  jrj 

aben 

sleepy , st atidf ii  st>i teKs  of 

tlie  sea.  1 

washing  in  un  1 hr  pebbt 

CS  JllM;  UCITiHS  tlu^ 

mail,  rind  fhhtkv  ixo  do-'d 

>t  WiJl?  U T mo  vT 

hidden  hfaul^k'b^.  how 

sfroiig  the  eon 

:'  irkSt-  bet Wcdh  ; the  uwfh 

1 permainMiee  e*f 

fJte’mtg  Ulur  the  hright,  r 

Thp/ricnii  gi4yety. 
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.ARK  Tfff.  OfcXTLKMKti  * 


one  on  4i  r&iti  pS;  ^ tramp*  in 

vol  w rough  'mats  and  bt*>tsf  &»>mo  teligue, 
and  rmteh ■ per»t>iri4twml'  and  are  r&tfjeMi.V- 
mcniygruoms with  toe  gmize  triwii  and  \tn 
marulat.?. shirt  '-tolar  gf  tovUi/alion.  %» 
otto  venthrov  mi  the 

party.  km'  jsure  to  disturb  the  ^.lUilibnwn 
i>f  toj lrt/  manner*  awl  d ia|d j ra&IVUtiie  dto* 
tton;  Tb  e*i*  Vttv*  i»tr  u setotou  <*r  i 
rash  arid  ewHitnc  innovator  whil  frftitUYni 
t he  i?»  wintry -sHh'  to  a id  tie  Uito  t toi  niurl 


C*> t)\vay  Meadows  would  »mn  as  strange 
tosh?  as  the  .rod  at id  gtm  of  Moosehead 
Lake.  H aai  occasional  enthusiast  sue- 

>seetk  in  eatachtof  aq  eMeptionally  stupid 
or  WufKfiph,  he  to  borne  in  triumph 
on  the  ^houhiers  (ftgumti vely  speaking) 


*>JT  all  hVs  tonihmm  acquaintance*  ami 
4?'tm%h.tw-aT  ^roetod  in  UK  a mild  s^ntoies  of 
•iea*>aWv  iftot  No  one  London 

ste  parlance — **  outotd*-  of  a horse/*  for 
the.  eiemenia.ry  reason,  probably,  that 
there  is  no  horse  to  get  outside  of.  No 
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> iu> : WkxrucM^  >«k 


bends  Iwyopd  f h**  possibility  of  recovery 
at  a iriom.eutY  notice,  yields  to  no  entUm 
siasm  wJiioh  wtuRtl  shako  the  placid  tiil 
xtdmirttri  of  the  ^Wt.  A gtmlle  and 
pat roii  i?/tri#  kpptobatbm  of  nature  chum* 
occasional  ^Klu!t£,ot\«fo,  hut  never  beyond 
the  mjtiirenuuirs  of  crepe*  tie  Chine  &uu 
kid  boot*  Pirrians  owmmme  with  the 
eternal  verities  on  Sunday  &/U*rp<KP)s 
frwn  the  nicks  below  the  railway  statip*h 

s.m>Pi  to  sny;  there  is  a very  pleasant 
Wutteauisti  charm  in  the  Keene  whep  the 
great  iMivvkler  ljke  mass  of  bidian  Rock  is 
studded  with  its  groups  of  pictiitvsqne 
human  barmude*, **  e&mpuijr  doWn'/m  to;* 
ery  jrhuKe  of  eomfortahh'  Umu£i n£. 
the  un^meefuL  the  ladies  duly  fortifoyj 
with  min 'shades  and  ifOYels,  the 
men  patiently  attendant  with  vrru})s  anil 
mantles,  or  daintily  recumbent  in  ruaaeiv 


in  the  Pierian  mind  with  The-  boatmen  at 
the  pah -house  or  the  tads  at  the  huuber- 
gfaft  But  he  'Wawr  *H*  severely  ‘'sat.  on" 
by  thy  .'N^rra^atisefl  upper  classes,  and 
breariu-  such  u social  pariah  tufumg*;  all 
rijjrhMVelmg  people  that  liis  life  £re\v  a 
burdm.  Ey\*m  the  JViv  friends  who  clung; 
fo  hlrO  iii  ' hifl  anx- 

iously of  hts  health  at  eveptidev  of  one 
recklessly  rushingf to  d&^$hofk>tb  blindly 
tlirowiiig*  aWay  yddflp  health, liiul  a once 
in  spotted  name.  No  <nie  eyfr;  fol^ 
ins  baleful  example.  N * i>iip  in  this  trop- 
ic zone  ever  did  or  dctcsaHr  tJ.tin.ir  to  sorb 
pei'Sunal  appeammire 
hr  habile..'  The  Pic  mu  world  is  metro- 
politan st*r tery  on  a foiate  of  liaht  but 
It*  pmui  merit  feature 
is  que  t zxh'm}  tone/  with  a pi.uvcpiitdv 
shridy  Which  yteirttr  "fiib 
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line  seclusion  with  the  sundry  forms  of 
nicotine  that  comport  with  feminine 
neigh  borh<>od.  It  is  the  social  exchange, 
the  pump-room,  Kurskii,  and  Corso  of  the. 
beach,  only  second  in  its  easy  idleness  to 
the  grand  event  of  the  day — the  morning 
bath— of  which  more  anon. 

You  may  circulate  freely,  chatting  and 
exchanging'  greetings  with  friends  from 
the  different  houses,  only  observing  due 
regard  for  cireu instance  ami  situation. 
Don't  peer  too  curiously  under  the  shade 
of  that  great ...suit -umbrella  as  you  pass,  for 
the  Cfpdidential  attitude  and  murmured 
conversation  of  the  pair  it  shelters  show 
that  one  of  the  ’*  events* 1 of  the  season — 
the  old.  old  story — is  running  its  roseate 
course,  and  we  shall  hear  more  of  it  next 
December  on  Madison  Square  or  at  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Row  to  that  group  of 

stylish  girls,  or  drop  a passing  word,  if 


Gauche  Boozy,  or  Gunny  bags  .Junior  may 
saunter  this  way  at  any  moment  ; far- 
seeing  beauty-  is  armed  for  conquest  in 
all  her  terrors,  and  has  no  spar*?  fascina- 
tion for  cliance  or  ineligible  cavaliers. 
Do  not  suppose,  however,  because  the 
upas  shade  of  Newport  fashion  stretches 
over  to  this  quiet  coast,  that  it  stupefies 
all  alike.  Down  in  that  cool  crevice  close 
on  the  water  you  will  ftml  a little  knot  of 
genial  women  and  good  fellows  in  whose 
eompuTiy  you  may  light  your  cigarette, 
stretch  yourself  at  ease,  and  talk  or  be  si- 
lent. while  w ith  the  keen  enjoyment  of  a 
cultivated  sympathy  you  watch  the  pano- 
rama before  you.  Confess,  with  me,  that 
it  is  a lovely  spot,  a very  dreamer's  para- 
dise. We  arc;  sheltered  from  the  slant 
rays  of  the  sun  by  the  rock  behind  us,  ami 
t he  shelf  we  arc  lodged  on  is  so  fash  toned 
that  while  the  waves  foam  and  dash  right 


ww 

MS&gWI 

Mi 

you  choose,  but.  be  shy  of  subsiding  under 
their  lee  and  hinting  a design  to  join  the 
party.  They  arc*  on  the  watch  for  higher 
game  than  you,  my  poor  friend.  Even 
the  lively  little  Chicago  belle  who  smiled 
-4.  confidingly  in  your  eyes  last  night  on 
the  Elmwood  piazza  will  be  apt  to  show 
an  eml>armsscd  chill  of  manner,  as  pain- 
ful as  unfathomable  to  your  guileless  soul. 
For  does  not  the  Prtwppine,  just  from 
Newport,  swing  at  her  anchor  in  front 
of  the  Continental  i Young  Ortesus, 


below'  its,  within  reach  of  our  hands  al- 
most, we  a tv  safe  from  any  thing  worse 
than  an  occasional  puff  of  spray.  In  its 
wintry  rage,  however,  the  surf  can  do  dire 
work  ; witness  the  great  schooner  taken 
up  bodily  and  planted  on  an  even  keel  cm 
the  shingle  upon  the  little  beach  just  north 
of  ns.  Sow,  as  we  lie  here,  they  play  idly 
in  and  out.  pouring  in  miniature  cataracts 
over  the  little  reefs  beneath  ns*  and  lifting 
those  dark  blood- red.  weed-draped  masses 
of  kelp  just  below  high  water  with  a wet 
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ofb'V  . fbv  S.iKiJi-  (a\S..  U is  H 

piuf  h«  v>  wo  • 'u'\ i gUt  V*£  foe  V&^sHxig 

orrighUt  the  ?ViV- heginmim*. . h> 

twin  t\iv  ok  lie  bluff  htdiifid  h*v 

H>id  pnreJiiH  and  rivrtpiHjfj.s  V}.m 
av< r Rowing  imps* l»? out  M.v  > n<u^t iMtirifi 

Hcebk*?  a hoof  ft'  Yt*r  tfi 

brMJitfi  frum 

and  supper  r«  v»Ji:gpirJ^  in  ojftler  than 
ife^Brs-.  ;S»  fold  the  |jia'nL,  (}$;*  t« 

dies  eur^fulJ v over  the  mid 

slippery  bowlders.  till  We ' stall  gum  t%» 
bank  Nt*tu?e  Dr  Hauj;blbn%  )UTfiyjjt 
tie  eottxi^>?  at  flmTofr  tif  Ijiy  palh;  TliVj 
bad  a ^ardeii  |iarly-  there  best  week,  and 
there  was  music  umi  dancing  fin  the  la  we. 
and  |wti;v  tni'to#.  and  11  Punch  ami  dudy’ 
fet  the  chndrrr.nl  and  ref^»^{jment  tab  lev 
iitul  iiiueii  fiirtatiipu  all  &&Uj£  i^Ue  liny 
The  proceeds  wefdv  I believe,  to  the  sup 
port  -of 4 \St  Peter's  by  live  Stlu^K  ih r pi  s i t\ 
Little  hvriwti -roofed  Episcopal  chapel  back 
of  the ^ 'fcoiUimihtitl,  The  menfortnhJe 
plank  wduwMk  on  which  wo  are  iiiUv 
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glitter  of  eim-mld  and  ruby  which  almost 
daaxles  Qn>  eyo,  while  the  ^roat  Ia^y  frond- 
age.  of  bl&dderweed  *‘gf>es  to  and  back, 
lankeyintr  the  varying  tbk.  t<>  rot  tt&dlf 
Virtfchf  motion.  •* 

Next  a little  fdeusuremnat  mines  drift- 
ing h>%  tier  btHVtn  swiij^tiig  free,  ami  the 
light,  breeze  dead  aft  A 1 urgor  yacht  Is 
jU»t  tiriiiof  iter  popgun  and  nmmlhig  U> 
lmr  anchumge  ih  front  y>f  ;.tM  hotels  on 
iik:  beach,  mul  the;  llltb*  jfitop#hi%  pn  her 
(Mt  trip  from  Newport.,  comes  ^putferin^ 
and  wheesiti"  toward  her  vyhax*f  down  by 
the  railway  station.  As  the  sun  sunk*  be 
hind  us,  and  the  lung  of  .alternate, 

cloud-shadow  and  light  stretch  from  the 
sunset  in  great  curved  hands  of  blit#  and 
purple  and  rosy  gray  toward  their  Kvh- 
v&rgjng  point  on  tlmoppokuc*  horizon,  the 
mist  banka  in  the  offing:  begin  toblosh 
tike  tire  after-glow  *>ti  A 1 pi h#  summits, 
while  the  sea  lick  glimmering  beiie&th 
them  cold  steely  gray  by  Contrast/  Over* 
head  the  decked  and  dapple<i  triages  of 
|leec>  i'bfud  gleam  in  Haim?  • color'  and 
gojd,  srtUifg  fd&rjwy  oft'  the  cool 

thkjp  azure  hejoiid.  The.  Newport  heiid* 
iauds  staiid  out  fitinspai’ent.  dusky  red; 
shadowyt  yet  iUmnihated  iu  the  magtekf 
{ight>  The  di-bmt  sails  stm)  the  iu;<rh:ou 
with  sppt.s  ot  pmk  itnd  wsdii,  like  jcu 
els  of  ?uv»*;thyst  on  a ring  i>f  jmrplc  tmasr?- 
el,  Vtiried  with  fhg  digtrumd 
the  Newpind  casetm)hti§  as  one  afkr  gk 


at'  the  Jl7r’-?h  - vdneit. 

yivhtfg  apd;  Ro33&?^  Alod^ 

daz^ifd  iheir  syTnpatlWtic  fyaa\dX  just  uf 
the  cli^e  of  last  sec 
Tea  *\T£r;  and  th^ 

cleared  away  from  ihe  parlor^  Hiiid  f)ijAZ 
2ia;s  iu  4li  t he  iRiUses,  tlie  piai o<‘  tsUribned, 
the  t V/rfcNc!  fSayra  got  out.  mu<\  U*r  m* 
hy>ur  or  two  . 'the  whole  rillace  U vocal 
With  the  ^ober  fitrains  of  ' Hatiilmrg,> 
and  ^ Mear/yor  the  li  1 ti ug  Vruspua tioh  of 
"'Hold  the  ForP  and  ' k F^ll  for  thcSliore  ” 
4a bmelv  five  iilghest  ar- 
mark,  cerlainlyy Tail  it  is  sorubiwg 
>nd  sy tj ipat h et) <r.  ThoUgUtless  Uvlssea  and 
•Htaiwart.  young  swells,  who  for  six  days  a 

Atefek  fenniy  tittle  mehidy  but  ■ : Conosci  *1 
$p\}i  or  MadatiK  &tigott  feci  the  geiitle 
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matn  tci  sing..  Quaint.  i*iri  it,  to  *ee 
young  JEhyeps,  jt^t  arrival  vritli  all  bis 
honors  thick  upon 
Inin,  rearing:  uw;iy  like  a «bmlyt  red- 
hired.  s3xfodt  sucking  dove,  and 
msj>Vh^  hfe  manly  l&ryiM  #ithdau 
mlraelubh chromatic,  a*  he  looks 
over  tfpy  hook  •'•  .; ISidly ; :; . 

.S.— ¥ 'the,  iVw>tHv' 

w ho.  ever  carried  st  poor  .fellow's 
tftrmghfe  skyward  tfe  \vmg#t>f 

earthly  jMfotiviiefit  $■ Vkhifc  jihere,  "fe 
nothing  like 

yvonH  ;fe  the  worse  hif ''  -a  liU)^  yk 
carious  devotion.  itittt'if;H«lIy;  imi 
make  idm  available  m •*  "convert  i- 
Mb'  ( or  oUter)  l>«;^ii 1 1 jr  h! i 1^1  ti " t V • 

*he  f &>  t tone  nt  yont  ^offing 
><»a  x^ihetic  heatfieji ! If  yon dorri  vym, 
like  the  .tiljiinfc  ar  the  spvritofJC;  . ' 

light  y<*nr  ei^arei.te  and  hike  a 
atroll  dmvri  the  jttvmmvwie:  By  / 

the  -time  yoti  get  back  tf^e  #ibguig  ‘ % 

will,  he  <»vev.  and  the  crowded  pi- 
azza* iii  much  thb  mi 

.^nclihcd  gossip  ami  • tfirUitiirn . us 
<m' ordinary 

The  cuimmuthui  of  the  Nkrra 
epau^tt  day— if  it  m rifri.  n jniradux 
Ut  put  a eutmi nation  at  the  begin * 
?iint^---fe  tlu*  uiomihg  liaUi.  The  : v 
dully  ilipy  in  the  Pierian  enoinunv,  y 
takix*  at  Ou^f  imfWt&iM/  place.  Ji 
is  k>  cfniVcHient  in  .siruahoTi  atiii 
apptirtbiia tVeey  pleu^^t ;yh.  i fee)  f, 

ainT&h  /^r^^p^g^us 

• s.;Oiiviif  the  Imtg'mwwr  hovms,. 

Umt.  it  iia«i^4>me; 

1 vi*  pOtut  nf  the  sibiathnh  From 
the  farthest  lintel;  the  Mount  Hope, 
an  easy  half-mitt*'  walk  brings 
to  the  spot,  wliilc  ib^  gues^  at  the 

to  do  than 

HVik^p  nuiutid  th<yyorner.  The  b^Bcli  is  ad- 
mnvddy  mm'iV.h,  level,  and  free  from  tidal 
a hoi^uori  : The  influx  otf  sea-w'eeds  which 
&*  ofty*ii.  tenrtm  tihb  Newport  Uitfaeryh  the 
tinph^usaut  |K«d^iOfi  £ vrwltou  hi  tily^in 
< rf  pea  soup.  4k  ra«n&  The  de&dlv  yhili  of' 
the  -t&swm  waters  gives  place  .ien'-e  /t<V-^. 
o*pid,  wooing  softness  which 
must  detieme  Hi  lihgetp.  and  fr<>/o  a ct* 
hu4t  hf  nkeit?  liygienie 

? i uikesi  t he  dip  ait.  o^ihefe  eh  jv>y in gi>t - 
i-  I.;«ut  :.sljg-l'it;  uh<icrd»><v,  ami  i[w 
*ari  -h«-  - ^riuhii^  life  HhiW i^d 

huoy^  vri:»uld  ^eepi  like  a sabre  oh  our 
otuUhj^r  no  i*aw?  acci- 


rity.  t >ncty  ibdevd,  .a  ;ieiy  Ma;Khii^  ago,  a 
{ducky  g.fr{  who  conjd  ftdpt  but  nor  *Am*t 
hnnui,  oy  drying  to  Umu-1.  botlouu  Uuu 
.she  hud  di-iOcd  !>v\oud  licr  depth,  hut 


t)\  TliX  Uixdg  (O  'rtlKu. 


with  fifte-  .pceHeh.c.e  of  ttfiod  ^hr,  recovered 
lier  hori^ohtki  po^ibbU}  dhd  hity  aidmlv 
hxdviiur  Hky^rd  ayvaimm  wsi'mK  5^1^ 
was  event  tud  ly  saved1  by  capillary  a time : 
timi— in  plainer  English,  novod  in  by  the 
li^ir  of  her  head,  which  luckily  wus  hot 
of  i.Uy-  p.'UciU  revcrsilde  aftnchii»eut  order 
^iyyhtfhhip  hoyr^d«>y^  Whife  thcrf'f/»n% 
it  Moditt  pe$eyts(>hly;:'.ft;  few  matutinal 
i'lnll  thyiv  ‘marrow  iml  ^hmde 
the.r  culirli  by  an  early  pluntff;  iimn 
tH^ima<de-j>thddml  rock)?/  and  the  hthpuid 
Ne  vpnrt  [yiuiger  like  the  Turkish  pasho 
with  tin*  dhhbbfetc  wohld  rather  pay  s^itiu» 
driy  hte£  to  <h>  it  for  inm,  at  JvaiYa.gariseif. 
•e\<cgry;  dub  the  d»'ctof  i^mdttirig. 


NAliRAOA^ETT  pi€iR  ' 

IT! 

» 4liil  th#e  who  VaKPe  tO  aueer  i*$ 

\ deut  iias 

ever  sb»>ekod  Our  ^Vrtdc^  k^c 
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supply  even  letter  ground  of  observation 
for  the  lookers-on. 

Nothing  could  well  be  prettier.  Be* 
Hides  the  sober  ranks  on  the  benches* 
groups  of  peripatetic  fair  wander  along: 
the  shore,  or  sit  calmly  in  the  soft  sand, 
careless  of  starched  muslin  and  kid  gloves, 
ensconced  under  great  smvumbrellas  or 
extemporized  tents,  and  hedged  about  by 
admiring  cavaliers,  some  dry,  in  the  cos- 


accuses.  as  a Frenchman  would  say,  a tine 
contour  of  tliew  and  muscle,  which  would 
do  honor  to  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  or  the 
AntinouR  of  the  Capitol.  The  ladies  have 
very  literally  followed  suit.  Like  Pojies 
Narcissa,  they  feel  that 

“One  wouldn’t,  sun-,  be  frightful  when  one  * ‘lend” 

—or  dipping.  Bo  pretty  stuffs,  abbre- 
viated skirts  ami  trousers,  and  colored 


A HACK  UN  TIU  Ilk  All! 


stockings  have  generally  replaced  the 
cumbrous  proprieties  of  did.  The  ancient 
figure  of  fun  h&R  become  a very  cornel v 
object,  wet  or  dry,  and  the  witch  of  the  pan- 
tomime has  budded  into  the  Columbine, 
To  meet  a party  of  these  joyous  young 
people,  in  idyllic  unfolding,  trotting  up 
the  beach  for  a preliminary  "breather' 
beftxrte  going  in,  or  drying  off*  after  corn- 
ing out.  would  make  a rural  precisian 
faint  with  dismay. 

The  stretch  of  water  before  the  bath- 
ing-houses on  a fine  August  morning  of 


ttttne  of  the  nineteenth  century,  others  in 
bathing  dress  and  in  varying  stages  of 
dampness.  The  Narragansett  bathing 
costume  is.  artistically  at  least,  an  im- 
provement on  the  conventional  pattern. 
It  is  often  graceful,  almost  always  com* 
pend  ions.  The  men  have  found  out  that 
for  the  swimmer  a yard  or  two  of  superflu- 
ous stuff  may  advantageously  be  retrench- 
ed at  elbows,  neck,  and  ankles.  Their 
dress.  with  a moderation  born  of  good 
taste.  shrinks  from  extremities,  and  the 
snug  maillot  of  the  modern  haberdasher 
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fers  a very  cheering  spectacle.  The  lit- 
tle children,  golden-haired,  blue-eyed,  and 
chubby,  in  various  light  and  cherubic  un- 
dress, are  paddling  in  the  creamy  ripples, 
screaming  with  delight  as  the  wavelets 


A NATATORY  LESSON. 

chase  them  up  on  the  sand,  or  hanging 
back  and  squalling  dismally  as  scolding 
nurses  or  papas  try  to  drag  them  in  for  a 
serious  dip.  Farther  out  come  the  com- 
promise ranks  of  sober  matrons  or  timid 
youngsters,  who  stand,  or  squat  rather, 
mid-leg  deep,  rising  and  stooping  in  sol- 
emn cadence,  with  that  queer  penguin-like 
gravity  which  marks  the  cockney  bather 
all  the  world  over,  or  presenting  their 
shoulders  to  the  last  ripples  of  an  infant 
breaker,  in  the  delightful  conviction  that 
they  are  “battling  with  the  surf.”  Still 
farther  out  come  the  real  bathers.  The 
beach  is  so  level  and  the  water  in  fine 
weather  so  quiet  that  it  needs  little  cour- 
age to  walk  out  to  one’s  armpits.  At  this 
depth  we  shall  find  a fringe  of  lively  peo- 
ple in  the  very  heyday  of  robust  enjoy- 
ment. Here  a pair  of  bright-eyed  lassies 
are  trying  a race,  the  more  skillful  show- 
ing the  other  44  how  to  do  it,”  sputtering, 
screaming,  and  laughing,  but  making  lit- 
tle headway,  while  young  Biceps  stands 
shoulder-deep  beside  them,  encouraging 
and  criticising  their  efforts.  Next  comes 
the  couple  we  last  met  under  the  umbrella, 
the  youth  teaching  the  maiden  how  to 
float,  keenly  relishing  the  ecstatic  famil- 
iarity of  tapping  her  soft  round  chin  to 
make  her  keep  her  head  back,  and  the 
frightened  clutch  of  her  convulsive  hands 


as  a roller  breaks  over  her  and  brings  her 
gasping  to  her  feet. 

As  we  turn,  two  or  three  lively  girls 
salute  us  with  a shower  of  splashes  before 
replying  to  our  morning  compliments  or 
plunging  into  the  discussion 
of  a promised  picnic.  Pretty 
little  Mrs.  Tourterelle,  a bride 
from  St.  Louis,  is  on  her  tip- 
toes and  up  to  her  chin,  but 
still  sticks  fondly  to  her  hus- 
band's manly  arm,  half  in 
pride  at  the  protection,  half 
with  the  breathless  feeling 
that  drowning  itself  would 
be  bliss  at  his  side.  None  the 
less  is  her  heart  wrung  with 
anxiety  when  he  quits  her 
tendrils,  sends  her  shoreward, 
and  goes  headlong  through 
the  clear  green  crest  of  a big 
breaker,  which  swings  him 
skyward,  and  flashes  round 
him  in  a silvery  glitter  and 
dazzle  of  spray,  before  lie 
settles  to  his  steady  swing, 
and  strikes  out  seaward ; for 
a rod  or  so  out  some  lads  have  run  in  with 
their  cat-boat  as  far  as  they  dared,  and 
rounded  to,  for  the  fun  of  the  more  daring 
swimmers,  who  are  swarming  round  her. 
clambering  over  the  sides,  dripping,  and 
resting  on  the  cabin  deck,  or  taking  4 4 head- 
ers” from  her  stern  for  the  return  swim. 

Don’t,  if  you  know  what’s  good  for  you. 
imitate  Kerbstone  and  Bella  La  Mode, 
who,  after  their  dip,  are  sauntering  up  the 
beach  to  dry  in  the  sun,  dripping  but  bliss- 
ful in  aquatic  intimacy,  absorbing  salt- 
water and  sentiment  at  every  pore.  Go 
straight  to  your  bathing -house,  like  a 
sensible  fellow,  and  then  let  us  join  the 
people  in  the  verandas,  clothed  and  in  our 
right  minds.  Engaged  to  Mrs.  Coquillage 
for  a partie  fine  over  raw  clams  and  la- 
ger at  the  44  Studio,”  are  you  ? Go,  then, 
most  absorptive  of  mortals,  while  I saunter 
homeward  along  the  swarming  promenade 
to  dinner,  deeply  pondering  on  that  admi- 
rable elasticity  of  digestion  which  can  as- 
similate bivalves  and  beer  at  12.30  P.M., 
yet  have  room  for  lamb  and  blueberry  pie 
less  than  two  hours  after. 

And  so,  with  bathing  and  talk  and  read- 
ing and  all  sorts  of  pleasant  junketing, 
the  summer  wears  on.  We  try  the  re- 
sources of  the  place  to  the  uttermost.  We 
run  up  mythical 44  strings”  at  the  bowling- 
alley  back  of  the  beach,  where  the  pins  are 
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>**  very  corpulent  and  *‘bottl-y?-  that  they 
roil  over  in  spasmodic  ten -strikes  ‘ * if  Caesar 
caretetoiy  but  nod  on  them/'  We  scari- 
fy our  knuckles  and  *'  ruuddify"  our  best 
) iirlit  trousers  lujatirig-  out  with  the  boys  for 
lilies  in  the  pond  at  the  foot  of  Sprague's 
lawn.  We  go  out  one  nice  showery  day 
for  perch  on  Salt  Lake,  and  come  hack 
with  a longer  string  of  colds  than  of  tish. 

Then  one  golden  afternoon  we  drive 
down  to  Point  Judith,  and  clamber  up  in 


And  fancy  count?  the  winters  cone 
.Since,  bowed  beneath  the  tempest?  hate 
The  hapless  vessel,  drifting  on. 

Came  groaning,  shuddering  to  her  fate, 

And  gallant  live?  of  stalwart  men, 

Borne  upward  on  the  raging  air. 

Went  out  ’mid  terror,  night,  and  pain, 

In  one  fierce  pang  of  wild  despair. 

Now  while  on  shore  and  *en  the  sun 
It*  purple  mantle  gently  lays, 

And  fur-seen  island?,  om>  by  one, 

Melt  in  the  rosy  glimmering  haze — 


While  wetlihg  op  through  breach  and  seam, 
The  sun-tipped  wavelets  pulsing  flow, 
Tefling  the  beach  their  Bummer  dream 
In  Sea-blown  murmur?  faint  and  low — 

Fair,  gentle  girls,  with  eves  like  stars. 

And  rippling  laughter  crisp  and  sweet, 
Cluster  around  the  gray  old  spars. 

The  bright  foam  duncifig  to  their  feet, 

Till  when  the  sunset  glories  fade, 

And  twilight  deepen?  into  night, 

When,  keenly  flashing  through  the  shade. 
Flames  o’er  the  sea  the  beacon  light. 

voices  wane  and  faint 


Their  partin; 

To  stillness  all  unknown  before, 

Save  where  the  night  wind  moans  its  plaint 
Round  wreck  and  tower,  on  wave  and  shore. 

Courage,  sad  htiitt ! Though  dark  and  chill 
Thy  storm  wrecked  life  in  ruins  tie. 

Though  wailing  ghosts  its  chambers  fill. 

And  strength  and  hope  and  impulse  die, 

Still  youth  and  love  some  tender  gleams; 

Some  k>v-Kght,  o*er  ihy  gloom  shall  eftst, 


the  little  whitewashed  tower  to  see  the 
Fresnel  light,  and  pitch  pebbles  into  the 
hawse-bole  of  the  old  wreck  on  the  beach, 
and  elainWr  out  on  her  bowsprit,  and  sit 
on  old  timber,  and  talk  pleasant,  quiet 
talk  suited  to  the  calm  sunset  hour  and 
the  soft  plash  of  the  incoming  tide. 

And  sitting  on  the  topmost  rail,  lean- 
mg  against  the  cat  heads,  our  poetical  j 
member.  inspired  by  the  scene  and  sur- 
roundings, takes  out  pencil  and  paper  and 
writes  the 

80 NTt  OF  THE  WRECK 

High  o’er  the  beach  the  shattered  hulk. 

With  storm- wrenched  timbers  stern  and  gray, 

Mar*,  with  it*  grim,  unsightly  bulk, 

Thu  brightness  of  the  golden  day  ; 

White  tossed  on  high  each  gtmrl&d  beam. 

Clear  cut  against  the  amber  sky. 

Like  wrestling  giant  arm?  might  seem, 
flung  out  in  helpless  agony. 
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fdkmp  Wing  f^r  ilt^  HiituriniAl  \ybud*  a wl 
)iiij^;y?f  ■Pljmoiiih.'fir  Ooidium, 

.si&tty rooms  &ny-i*u{&p?d i; hud 
are  al^rnilri^  packed  khil  . 
b&ck  fordid  ywetimg  in  our  ijid  haunts 
oft  tb*  Halits.  Owe  more  tve  wt  rvilh, 
die  ji**w  rd$  fri  unite  uffjfo*  ueajbft  on  the 

broad  vwimJa.  ii ail  vvntyh  the  Tull  • disk, 
of  the...  harvest  • moon  miner  over  the. 
NesVixift  hearitemta,  umj  throwing nut 
Hie  pretty  roofs  and  h>wers  of  Spragije'k 
villa  in  *hsar pv  jag#t>4  ttgiuiust 

the  silvery  glimmer  of  the  -y?a  And  a* 
M'e  talk  over  tlio  plea^uriii^v 

the  whole  ’tfheif  & we 

nwktifl  ^jKKrli  of  our  iivk*  in ■■■dmwing-'  to 
tilt  end  — wfcnte  to  fade  iihh  the  pnih.  The 
knout  recent  ex t^ncuccH,  the  ui< mi  vivid 
grow 

»iini.  touched  with  Hie  soft  light  of  u len- 
der, aud  regretful  muuuscenee.  For  it 
luis  been  to  us  a pleasant  ami  a healthful 
season.  Out  iu  the  sweet  ftrsb  >>ir  •■u 
dee  tin:  inlhumee*  $P  rook  ami  sand  and 
bmixe  uml  sfcy  ainl  omuh  our  OHlies  an^ 
uur  souls  have  thriven  ahk>-  To  the  kin 
doeti  spirits  uteut  wo  have  drawn  ftt 
a f run k /and  hearty  ) ft  timwyy  Though  te 
a.ud  fetdiftgs  h&ve  budded  and 


St* rrmv:  <»  transient,  liapny  dreams 

The  (»UJ  \>t  the  |m:-r. 

A <1*1  vt  tic  *j  U,e  i.ijukw***  t.> iU<  agii.iu, 

Su»elf  likr  >U"  •\y'4kt»*fj‘0>MW  audhuV; 

, Trt  tKv-  ’$)%$&■  -PA^ 

rfieu  dtW>,  ,*  >h»>te  y/itltw  h . 

'Theft, ; yrfoea  t vH I ^3>f ^ i r 5$  and 

the  frutg  laticbdiku  rftyV  from  The  tower 
bujgiu-  i*>  ^hnot  out  upon  the  darkling  wa- 
uoywe  driy#  hotrmiu  tlm  Idg  wagon 
through  file  misty  munnUghL  making  the 
lonely  way  sole  who  with  *'  Up  1 dee." 
and  : G'^^l  uiglit/imlies/'  ami  (lie  iikr 
. ihhrordant  (KUismirte, 
which  •vvv-'shrmld  he  rather  ashamed  of  in 
any  less  crunk  and  gypsy jsh  summed 
mgs.  Thai  eveomy  we  dees*  in  haste,  and 
go  rmuid  to  fin-  Klimvood  lor  a 'hop'* 
in  the  long  poie-douml  difttugwoom.  ami 
are  profoundly  impressed  with  the  gentle 

shyness  mr  the  Phinuh  youth,  wlio  dvttk 
thOr  hnufcc  ami  bid  thuii'  jtlUMs  to  n f^t; 
li nd  then  ^/.Hi^iix^i'eaperi tig  in^idu*  while 
rUdy,  e lever  oreatnm,s  j ha Wi  the.  pleasure 
*d  warOting-  fbfcrn  vntmd*  through  the 
Jong  Windows  of  the  mouh  lit  arid  $pwu~ 

' lit  \MtKtii  v y y;/..  '■  _ 

And  at  tot,  when  the  days  begin  to 
Stlh>vten  ami  th*  , ' .hiyfte  aW 
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this  carnival  of  nature  which  the  closer 
air  of  cities  would  have  stifled.  Kind 
words  have  been  said  and  kind  actions 
done,  fine  thoughts  suggested  and  sweet 
^motions  brought  to  utterance,  whose 
traces  will  be  hard  to  efface.  Though  we 
never  see  each  others  faces  again,  their 
gentle  memory  will  stand  by  us  in  many 
a time  of  despondency  and  trial  and  hitter 
need.  It  has  been  well  for  us  to  live  tins 
tittle  space  of  our  lives  together,  and  not 
for  worlds  would  we  forego  the  having 
lived  it.  And  so,  with  many  warm  hand- 
clasps  and  sad,  thoughtful  faces,  we  sepa- 
rate for  our  last  night  at  Narraganseit. 


When,  next  morning  hut  one.  we  come 
out  on  the  promenade  deck  of  the  great 
steamer,  we  are  gliding  down  past  Black 
well's  Island,  and  the  clash  and  hum  of 
the  awakening  city  rise  to  our  ears.  Our 
idyl  is  over,  and  workaday  life  is  upon 
us.  The  August  sun  is  burning  hot  and 
bright  over  the  eastern  line  of  the  Sou  mi, 
and  as  we  turn  id  go  in  for  luggage  amt 
wraps  we  catch  ourselves  murmuring  with 
the  poet. 

“ Round  the  rape  of  a sudden  came  the  sea. 

Ami  the  sun  looked  over  the  mountain'^  rmr; 

And  straight  was  a path  of  gold  for  him, 
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“WHO  STUFFED  THAT  WHITE  UWL  ? 


“Who  stuffed  that  white  owl  V'  No  one  spoke  in  the  shop; 

The  barber  was  busy,  and  he  couldn’t  stop  ; 

The  customers,  waiting  their  turns,  were  all  reading 

The  Daily,  the  Utfitkl,  the  Po$t\  little  heeding 

The  young  man  who  blurted  out  such  a blunt  question  ; 

Not  one  raised  a bead,  or  even  made  a suggestion  : 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 
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“Don't  you  see,  Mister  Brown,” 

Cried  the  youth,  with  a frown, 

“How  wrong  the  whole  thing  is, 

How  preposterous  each  wing  is, 

How  flattened  the  head  is,  how  jammed  down  the  neck  is — 

In  short,  the  whole  owl,  what  an  ignorant  wreck  'tis  ! 

I make  no  apology  ; 

I’ve  learned  owl-eology. 

I've  passed  days  and  nights  in  a hundred  collections, 

And  can  not  be  blinded  to  any  deflections 
Arising  from  unskillful  fingers  that  fail 
To  stuff  a bird  right,  from  his  beak  to  his  tail. 

Mister  Brown  ! Mister  Brown  ! 

Do  take  that  bird  down. 

Or  you'll  soon  be  the  laughing-stock  all  over  town  !” 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 


“I've  studied  owls. 

And  other  night  fowls, 

And  I tell  you 

What  I know  to  be  true  : 

An  owl  can  not  roost 
With  his  limbs  so  unloosed  ; 

No  owl  in  this  world 
Ever  had  his  claws  curled, 

Ever  had  his  legs  slanted, 

Ever  had  his  bill  canted, 

Ever  had  his  neck  screwed 
Into  that  attitude. 

He  can't  do  it,  because 
'Tis  against  all  bird  laws. 

Anatomy  teaches, 

Ornithology  preaches, 

An  owl  has  a toe 
That  can't  turn  out  so  ! 

I've  made  the  white  owl  my  study  for  years. 

And  to  see  such  a job  almost  moves  me  to  tears  I 
Mister  Brown,  I’m  amazed 
You  should  be  so  gone  crazed 
As  to  put  up  a bird 
In  that  posture  absurd  ! 

To  look  at  that  owl  really  brings  on  a dizziness  ; 

The  man  who  stuffed  him  don't  half  know  his  business  !” 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 


“ Examine  those  eyes. 

I’m  filled  with  surprise 
Taxidermists  should  pass 
Off  on  you  such  poor  glass  ; 

So  unnatural  they  seem 
They'd  make  Audubon  scream, 

And  John  Burroughs  laugh 
To  encountej’  such  chaff. 

Do  take  that  bird  down  ; 

Have  him  stuffed  again,  Brown  !” 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving. 


“With  some  sawdust  and  bark 
I could  stuff  in  the  dark 
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An  owl  better  than  that. 

1 could  make  an  old  hat 
Look  more  like  an  owl 
Than  that  horrid  fowl, 

Stuck  up  then*  so  stiff  like  a side  of  coarse  leather 
In  fact,  about  him  there's  not  one  natural  feather.*' 


Just  then,  with  a wink  and  a sly  normal  lurch, 

The  owl,  very  gravely,  got  down  from  his  perch. 

Walked  round,  and  regarded  his  fault -finding  critic 
( Who  thought  he  was  stuffed* with  a glance  analytic, 

And  then  fairly  hooted,  us  if  he  should  say  : 

41  Your  learning's  at  fault  this  time,  anyway  ; 

Don't  waste  it  again  on  a live  bird,  I pray. 

Till  an  owl  ; you're  another.  Sir  Critic,  good-day  T' 

And  the  barber  kept  on  shaving 
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i;  ami  tliitliw  m (he*  tfUUutf^r  season  whih 
’ rhe  wn k v>f  the  n or  lh  ure  i iiVt  t«*o  bleak 
u\T  *1  m - skies  too  thill  or  r.ititi y.  thou*.*  rajs 
4 v>Sf  vnumds  huyv]  who  y?htynsh  ah  mhni.rc*.*'- 
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TUlC  LAND  Or  BFUNS. 

; ■ Awl'l  Avf,  \vliom  ju*'n'r  a irnvn  r’.tirp>i2*n<?* 

JbY*r  hkriyst  rwfiy  until Uofintfe , la*o»!iAv  ’ 

£ forty-  Hr*:*  voiles  Mm  Ui  westward 
jp|  jProfi^rT'l^pMV.  hr  1 hr  Clyde  to  Green 
r>rk.;  ami  tbetme  by  lift*  i$f '. 

Frith.  -in o '•  sheltered  bay  with  a low  shore 
‘h>«i  sweeps  inland  hum*  hvlK  stands  the 
I i tt.Ii*  town  of  Ayr,  whoso  iv/miin  mal  rr*n 
sefjueiwF  is  «iV7rysli;i<hAv”r.i  in  the  estimate' 
a f the  litefars  trav  idler  hy  hs  eonsoet\Uoti> 

• assnerai.  euis  with  Burns.  The  pod  ^a- 
[too  well  i nibbed  i H> vr  priitioi  Uot  Us 

ad  ruit  Any  ho  r elu  i a t made  Up  AH  Hi’s  ruin 
jk^yiivti^UL  aud  every  Btaiteleman  takes  TO 
himself  south  small  -have  of  his  yriory :iH 
• prrsoua!  UpjfittygPll  ''^hrvII»i>lVSe»jph4v  ha* 
north  and  the  htwhuu}  ywiu&ui  by  1h»y 
Phi *d or  Ipui  \vi lii  a tmVfumm  juhilty 

An^y  up  tfhiiftjg  the  He brides  utid  dovyu 
Ay  tbr  hV'isthmd  Fritthhe  in  spoken  of.  « 
oto-'F  with  a tone  of  uiuruayy  find  se r 
^I'iiClion:  ho  IS  iis  liOllM >geneous  to  tlt^ 
purpiv  heather  And  misty  peaks  As 'TO 
t hi?  winthhlow n moor*  &m!  Sbf lor  paTO  Ire- 
land of  loss  remote  districts.  Bui  iib  unioli 
IKittVdiiar  hrt^r^'sl  haft  been  east  upon  Ayr 
by  Ills  svveet  ami  melodious:  ^niur;,  his 

a--:<  K'l;U.io?K  With  tip*  lilifb  lOWli  brvfiM 

ititifr  witii  ' birth ; itvhi  ■'d>f|tinuh<i  (lin-ou^h 
ihiUiiifthd  1 p lia  rxi nf  his 

and  wittiest  soii^s,  aro  tw>  mi- 
nierenis.  Unit  H ami  its  hav»* 

nmie  to  bt*  kiiowii  as  th<>  Laiid  of  Bj.ivhn  . 


Fropr if tudiiaWnt  tl»^ 
rnvbib’  U%  Sv“}ft>*nthrr  in\&  vt  tbr  dapprr 
liUly  slnamvrs  with  Aihinjur  funnyls  and 
shdip  strar^lji  pmsys  iVuu ili«r  Ou  the • 
tuanuiriuiratFs  yvit h (ilasybnv  (jaily.  cyiirv 
ru»? . pa ss r n re rs  at  a r»>ry  n4as<n»ahlo  farr 
Al  all  mtsmrs  tlm  town  ruttv  hr  ivat^rd 


r *•;; \: v!  1 ti* »*>  who  riioosv  OHasr tnv  for  dbr 
<'M»har‘kilUpjri  ni*  say,  \\m  Ayr  by  all 
j njeuiv  rvm  if  a da v j>'  p]l  (hr  bum*  ymj 
tmjlt  rivv  to  u :>m-  v rrhibuy  of  the  jH«o 
;|A#ihhtiensh.)fy ' v itahyavl;  1>y  ’ the  hvvefv^t  .av- 
<ju;imtan?‘n  with  \)v  InraJiorv  fiom  w)n<‘b 
: hp  rlr^y  hWiu^mtUmi, 

y fittr  uppn-urh  was  tvt.jO.&ibihurrr’ji  hy 
i Uio  Tvaa*  h^^ing  tbr  i^ihHtonian  Stalim* 
u-l  half  pnsi  six  r m...  AtnJ  yvo  sat  in  a <nmt -, 
| paitment  Kllo^l  with  f resli i 1 rmni,  vy hn h^ 
i sofiM*.  si -nsibly  dressed  Srots.  <vbos<v elear 
hiiUf  ^^MJer-teaten  upi>yAmm>e 

^injiictel' ib'  of  ]?ett*r  Bell,  who  luid 
his  fner  m many  a.  solititry  plaee  against 
the  avipd  utpi  nky,  ’*  The  nicest  fortus  hr 
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< -barge  of  it  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a cen- 
tury. departing  from  the  (Caledonian  Bta 
lion  night  after  night  at  the  .same  hour 
D'ye  mind  the  inon  t"  one  of  our  fel- 
low-travellers asked  another.  * Ay.  ay. 
these  score  o’  .years  A*  We  said  that  we 
supposed  he  would  bmik  his  heart  should 
any  thing  happen  to  his  train.  “ Naw, 


possible  to  do  else  that  night  than  draw 
chairs  around  the*  glowing  sea -coal  tire  in 
the  coffee  mom  of  the  Kings  Arms— an 
excellent  ta  vern  at  the  foot  of  High  Street. 
The  coffee-room  was  furnished  in  massive 
mahogany,  and  the  decorations  were  of 
the  most  sober  character.  A saturnine 
waiter  attended  to  us  in  a threadbare  svvaJ 


■-*  .-v  '■■?&"» 
l SRiSB  3 
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rmw,  not  quite;  he  had  one  that  nippit 
otf  his  toes;*’  and  at  the  next  station,  as 
rhe  conductor  came  to  the  carriage  win- 
dow for  our  tickets,  a slight  limp  showed 
the  injury  this  faithful  servant  had  suf- 
fered. 

What  with  stoppages,  changes,  and  ex- 
amination of  tickets,  which  were  repeated 
at  nearly  every  station,  with  so  many 
punching#  that  we  were  left  with  the 
merest  shred  of  card  - board  at  the  end 
of  the  journey,  it  was  after  ten  o'clock 
when  we  alighted  in  Ayr,  and  it  was  im 


low  tail;  but  our  wants  were  simple— a 
sugar  howl,  a goblet,  a jug  of  hot  water, 
a slice  of  lemon,  ami  a certain  malt  liquor 
which  it  is  needless  to  mention.  At  tin* 
end  of  flic  room  a picture  of  Bums  was 
framed,  and  we  afterward  discovered  that 
the  same  handsome,  kindly  face  looks 
down  from  the  wall  of  nearly  every  cot 
tuge  iu  Ayr. 

I ti  the  morning,  w hen  you  come  to  know 
the  town,  it  is  a very  charming  old  place, 
historically  as  well  as  in  a picturesque 
point  of  view.  Alexander  the  Third  oft 
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inivif  ■ jstKKKK.  v**»  wXX&AVfr  y ft. 


iti^r  iicioniiii^  inj^ cU^v  h&l/bdW  crlosoU 
anil  p&rtly  deint  ilishe*}  to,  bvlttfe  )uim>\v' 
and  ineomiModiohs;  lo* *)o><T  liWa  a 
i\ txiu ru  1 rohjc  t ! in* vv  i i f>t  t vahi, 

Tliiw  is  % s?if ti -^lirt. I i*ji  hfutdlr  of  Mio 
ohl  bridge,  irtid  U t e . Kf >h t O in**  <>jt  thr 

kli*  i i * t 't?  r JE ; ^3  till  mhi*1'. 

*jt>h  :*>f  huimh&mh*  hi  0^M^\  ,Ka#f  want 

tl  1 1>  1*1  Y rv  1 >0  c n i li  »/h  # I ml  t< > elf*  Hvh  1 & U poi  ;t 

'tWp-WgV!  • ;%••  WifS,  ! fcth?  n«/k>  w Hh  >vhh*k  \Uj-  U>*Unm  •/*•  *U'r\vn;: 
Thiilthy  tJ)>  jrwvife  h^u'qyhr  ■ TIik  town  tli  - 1 thr  h&ty'k??  aht  £nrd*  «<  tt*i ; jrwtf  dJttfwnVt* 

v jflv*  Jf*$if;. 'xm ' Ahr  si*k'$  M: dkrtv^f-  which  t ufonv#  t hr  bridge  * *n**x*tl  iWll 

vs  sj)MJ)H»*:l  Uy  Mr*  44  \ \*;;i  hv'i\:r'.'  rdobratod  [of  tklivoi:  bonK  hark*  ;uh!  ri.ua  j tor  crsiTf 

III  guv  of , tin* ' purmv  l»y  Vo  thr  i is  mooivd  to  iiy‘  vfinirrrs.  Riot  hxtrmi  h> 

thai  »Wfus  oruvoru  Mir  turn  . Mt<‘  bn*akwHhu\  ovrJ  whirl)  Mm  wnhuv  of 
sfrurUnrs'  Mu*  now-  our  Mireringly  ;is!v>  Mm*  Frill*  rii»*s  in  SMOtliwrsh'dy: ralr> 

Mir  aid  Til  rurl  v tiling  Mv*  Irnrhur  was  tin*  pnn 

‘ Will  ynm  pr»H  narrow  f.#,.i  -v-itU  of  a vjn.-,  d.f.yU  port  nr*  thi-OVute.  >ll»d  jt  vims  1 1 noire 
AV hwr  iwn  <\liyN'il^nicov>  ^ r/iilMrkf  ci  will*  hi*  sum! I army 

V our  rijmM.  ii:. 't|i<  -.-  !-olK  o g£j£p  :o/  ft>  hmtdh  JtvU'Ulti  ill  Its  lTwIl>  PH 

«,  h: I’/r  ■ ui,{,  EiieiaiHl,  livinml:  btul  tile*  1*0  rf 

AnU'J.h^/oW  »Vm*  aiwf  in  H&l(  it*  tonnBgi* 

-«i(V .;^F*'wixi'»|^ '"'I -ITT-  Rut  it>*  fudut-y  has  horu 
I !*'*■•  IMHO  t V-.O  I Vi  OoO»1  Mo  floo.l  Ml.  *»,].  ’}  |UVt.S]lf»lSUIS.  ail  111  it  MOW  Hi'S*  :i  ii  J»f ; »l!|.v(  HIS 

M M«PP  :|"'  ; te'KksvaU'V  Sf,v^i-;il  IuHuIs.m.m-  ;Mitl 

; a "Hur  ot  t.10  OUM  tmiiMaliy  ihr  invn 

'riir-Vr  Oav  pruphrry  |fl  thr  ail  that  | r^st  l<  ^V|iMU;Ui  1*  ■run*r<  ^‘a  Ml  1 1 M !*ii  *>  lit  ,IU  onto 

wla  o Ma  pmu.  *>v  a/iohnM  iin-  M*«nji.if]at>Hvr  Abo,  ittijjnnt ami  -fiyU. 

I^atc.'  'h^*' ^ A(a[ f ;Vujr;Mru^i 

HiyliFM*-.  f (■:  sv-livir  l:b<^V<ir  *.\Vn(F'ii  l" r[i}\  [ lniitj*  ;*.  >r; . M-.xl  />f  )!:(•'■ ■■  «'\pori.  ;■. 

vviiN  MaIIvsh  V sioii-j  op-  } arr  :nui  -rmu  Troth  thr  nrigrhirf.ni^* 

Mtr  iU'W  ' ioay  ^va-  ntvirrii  a ' ; -hapr  h-s  ' NHitMlLu::  i)tivavi.  .AMlm.  *>f  ih*'/ 

rairi^l^fe^iiVmiv.AvliiJ^/tlitffrf^  cofi#HigAS' 

.ftuMlc-u  ,<rf  )nMlkr[  a ohMiinir 


♦n»  hrUi  iHs.faojrl  ui  Ayr,  ajpi  in  thoso 
i t,  tvi^s;  pro  Us-  I from  hymg'ji  nt* 

jiA  u wall  oh 

Mo*  ;»ml  oosi,  a ru^Ur-tm  tljo  \v»«st, 

ai  icT  1 1th /H  vor  on  f ] m nortli,  ; Tl  ^us  v feit 
rd-  hy:Ttic,  plhtf[ir  in  than 

l f Wo  oi i O tv  if  hf  rihthc 

< >f  ^ hrroio  o Vpb  > Vit  t &s~ 

;hU>sf:;*wTili  t’n'iniAv.r)-*  Himijrl'!  h f< »rt 

TliM  town  tlW 
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>4i$ 5 ijwBTft  ••  >4 

.sljtat’foW ;;;0ii1>r ..  tiero  ibiiw  is  tit*  vul  r 
t?tfr  ust6ri>4»tion^««>.  ^.*y  itoiis<^.  >yiih  ku- 
^'r:i?V)i Hilary  • m> : ttHujrt.tig 

stto^V  wvti<l<>^v^  ycith  ail  J 6jfj  sr>>ck  ar^Y^l 

»\>i*  nisppr!  u»T>;  A batt k .-r  :<Ohj«  oilier’.  U>»;  i ? r>?  froo 


;nRW5^X  .: SW.4.H  • <*\' 


-mi^yhjy.  *hii  raft  #*M 
.tbo  titamYtig  of  the  ti])j»‘r  li«i.>r.;m,;uM  ij  kv 
a \Vimlmg  flight  of  ston#  jjj£o  . .■’; 

Htre^t,  « >? iv  liitTo  lirttw*  »iV  f Ugh  sii'»vf 
dating  lu^k Ivov  is  -oV^ii-u-n^t. 

W\\h  it  rttaftie.  »»f  Her  William  *»/ ;- 

s;ul  ^Hinf-vi^H^Ml  man.  Y#ittv.  d fco>  ';*'**• 
tVlUt  1>  (imMUkI  IjlJili  t>i  tl  •<  ;s- j.:v't  Of 

a tfnVft  of  fr.  &jkfHij¥‘7‘  vtijvl  Mi  t$n .' , ' 

tkidft  ':%&*&  u tuwe^  0 .ligfeht.  x\ 

WrftHl.  i fi  <’ *^}0i<^0n0S^\i  of. 

{iw.».  Thfc  lo\y**r  biiUj?f  UdytiAtyr  i*i  &*od 
piddh^Hmko  unii  i>UP  riMi'K  ?*f.pr?> 
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twilight  room,  about  eighteen  feet  long 
and  twelve  feet  wide,  with  a clean  sanded 
floor,  the  wood  being  knotted  profusely, 
and  hollowed  between  the  knots  by  the 
shuttling  of  many  feet,  ancient  and  mod 
cm:  the  ceiling  is  of  well  seasoned,  time- 
stained  timber,  and  is  bent  as  though  the 
years  passing  over  it,  with  the  imitations 
of  seasons,  had  left  a weight  upon  it  ; the 
huge  beams  mv  so  low  Unit  a stove-pipe 
I* at  must  bow  under  them:  the  walls  are 
smoky,  and  hung  with  a few  autograph 
tetter*  of  Burns  carefully  framed  ; a big 
Hre-place  promises  warmth  on  the  coldest 
nights;  arid  there  is  ample  space  for  pipes. 
Tobacco,  and  beer  on  n long  table.  These 


jest  or  song  elicit  readier  applause,  than 
among  the  merry-makers  at  the  inn  on 
the  stormy  market  night.  The  chairs 
that  Tam  and  the  sou  ter  sat  in  night  after 
night*  authenticated  beyond  a doubt  on 
the  landlord's  honor,  are  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room,  each  indicated  by  an  inscribed 
brass  plate.  Sat  in!  Let  us  change  the 
tense — the  chairs  that  they  sit  in..;  for  un 
less  tobacco  smoke  and  the  silky  vapor  of 
Highland  malt  whiskey  mislead  us,  these 
two  roisterers  are  before  the  tire  now — 
Tam,  with  the  'broad-britmned  bonnet  of 
the  pattern  that  is  called  after  him,  and 
the  sou  ter,  with  Ins  cap  and  apron,  in  a 
gleeful  condition  of  receptivity.  Thus 


A HAGGIS,  sir. 


details  being  arranged  in  the  reader's 
mind,  he  has  an  idea  of  the  apartment  in 
which  the  cronies  of  the  poem  met  and 
sang  over  their  “reaming  swats but  to 
be  in  a proper  mood  to  conjure  up  a vis- 
ion of  the  scene  as  it  wits,  he  should  stim- 
ulate himself  with  a whiskey  punch  of  the 
kind  that  the  landlady  brews  divinely; 
he  should  choose  an  evening  for  his  visit: 
and.  behold!  in  the  blue  cloud  of  smoke 
Tam  appears  masting  the  sou  ter  for  the 
twentieth  time,  and  teaming  with  boozy 
happiness,  while  the  buxom  landlady 
stands  near,  ready  to  replenish  the  copious 
tankards  as  often  as  they  are  emptied. 
Never  did  Ixxm  companions  swear  recip- 
rocal allegiance  with  greater  fervor,  nor 
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may  one  who  is  not  ascetic  concentrate  a 
night  with  this  jovial  spirit  company  in 
un  hour  at  the  inn. 

When  we  asked  the  waiter  at  the.  tav- 
ern what  he  had  for  dinner,  lie  answer 
ed,  “A  verm  nice  dish— a haggis;''  and 
seeing  us  smile  dubiously,  lie  repeated. 

“ Oil  yes.  it's  a verra  nice  dish,  u haggis.  ' 
Neither  of  us  had  hitherto  tasted  this  fa- 
mous mess,  and  we  ordered  it  with  some 
misgivings,  in  deference  to  the  customs  of 
the  country.  The  table  was  set,  and  half 
a dozen  condiments  put  before  us;  then 
the  waiter  flourishingly  removed  the  cov- 
er of  a large  platter,  and.  lo!  the  haggis 
4 4 Good  heavens!"  cried  our  fellow-travel 
lery  4‘  what  horrible  thing  is  that?"  “It's 
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FViHi  mtcliittg  :<uit -tOvtfeV 
Aeruii  hhuro,  yritli  its  ^nVv 
a nil  jinked  hills;  and  then 
tl«‘  wal^r  was  hidden.  l>v 
it  v.ood,  in  which.  liesyuic 
the  -lateness  of.  rim  tn, 
many  hird  ;vhmeS  made 
themselves  heard.  Otiv* 
dons  not  won i hoi  o [Vuuon ?, 
tut  a rtiid  libfer  thk;  m'nr 
whiidi  i|u>  poet  mrle  fa  * 
i,  Uml  from  Uu  Sm 
'roup  \ f ),f : f Vh  M : IT  dip 

.'guthfifttfL  much  ojf/jns  rHU 
lie*  (igtuv  is  eV**r  juvs<*hr  t'»» 


M&£ 


lfefcl;Yfoitg l»  'i; ?VsEf  jy ' 

. ••*<  i;  Uhlihf  f’lMM  *.-  \ ♦ r,  ." 

• iv.ssrd  ;\  h )\nw  wil j,  r>^\; 

• • • • -.vmi  it  Krehh  t .i | v How  (i»«* 
U i'.i  iiM1  Om-tis  (-ona^A:  w«  • awlon! 

tvia  niiiit;  : i y W 

H)  it  idiid 

* !vml  in  /Im*  »•/*:«.* i •.»- 

ThLu  iy,  upon  l|rt*  ie 

Wtiifcii  (be  poet • \V^  bos  jf  .:mdH\  he-.h 
like  the  birth-fd?»ees  of  nui.nv  oVhf-r  p,> 
ejts,  h&5  bePomy  xi  tb^hilcinydinim  ..  . ft 
is  a low-roofed  thatched  eutbiufe  onc-^torv 
hierh;  the  that  .eh  "is  a -slnno -beaten  jL'ixyv 
ami  the  wal Is  are  white  with  a fresh  md 


a otor»T  TW  *>  mtafc'  vn# 


^iemw»ee  was  .entirely  oyam^i  it.  mg- 
W'$t\ lie;  nil  softs  frt  iq>|wfeftMiw  fc  t>bjr<Hsi  i ( 
jewed  iisiSHvuyy  and  hptKfismy  when 
sVe  had  nerved  mu-.w  \ s i y,  i<>  ewkle  it  as  we 
uiiiarina  Hie  rJla  -pi W,>/p  m Merrilres 

must  have  bene  ' •]  /T  *'«/ 

Thu  bmh-pi;ji$  of  Om  poet.- Hie  innim* 
>\h:ut,  Alio  way  Kirk  fa  an  the  .-mid  hriy 
.j&!  Diyur'am  e J ustri*ed  t f Ip Hart  three 

tnit^  from  the  h^rb/umi  iwo  »taei«d;hk’ 
them  a.tV*i‘  ilirmO*:  T?ir  wuui.  a ^tod. 
B ent  iUi5?i:Hilani,  l»o isLiyid.  w ifh;  h e 
Avallfk  tten>  slw\  ^<id 

ie;vKm’hed  by  t rees  like-rla-  iv^  si-h 
hu  f:.  the  , ] a i r (isrifthe  e*vlj 

er  and  Ws  hi.  xunaV »i  Llinn  that ' * *£  ih*\ 
smith,  .V  l>vv  peue,  hn.le  e*uiu<rrs  ^vouvi 
by  ihe  kv^v;  ni  the  }fdi?eh.  of  one  nts  vvhi 
l.eiv  .was  -piviti  11  ? a\  and  a?  an  euthauk' 
it  unit  l>khihil  afuahee  a teH'e-lejXsriai  ta^sie 
w.»>  diliHif  i\  tiimket  uhh  S]>rnu.r 
JvbfCi  fhu  ‘ • sjf.'Mit  spiujiinir  ai*d  ba?n' ieirs 

hare  ;surv;ry^d  Ihv  fietiiietHeh  hmuaht  in 
from  Eri^lnihV  iM\dM^y}|ow  ;pid  hro\vn 
anti)  m ri  leaTcs  1i£e)  fe)  ieii,  Wyt^  <iysv\)i 

by  the  k/itjd.  The  trees 
fvevh  hmeUnd  \rLh  l!ahit  jnirtvles.  hhn?s, 
Oridb  in  k we  saw  the 
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of  whitewash 


A sign- board  offers  enter  that  the 
uinment  to  the  traveller;  and  allures  him  the  babe. 


me  woman  prophesied  fame  for 
This  t radition  lias  teen  embod 
(«y  announcing  the  distinguished  event  ■ ted  by  the  poet  in.a  eharmuig.song: 


With  which  the  tium.ble  little  eptr 
tuge  is  connected.  ‘It  is  too  late 
for  the  crowds  that  come  in  the 
season,  Kir,”  said  a bright  eyed  lit 
tie  lady  behind  the  bar  ; v but 
'Catve  a day  goes  by,  even  in  win- 
ter. without  a visitor/’  She  took 
us  into  the  kitchen,  which  was  a 
glare  of  white:  the  hard  Hour  of 
flag  stones  was  pipesdayed,  and 
the  walls  and  ceiling  had  been  re 
< 1 1 y washed  \vt 1 1 i lime.  A soi 1 1 - 
linltmt  old  clock  of  the  Dutch  pat- 
tern was  ticking  at  one  end  of  the 
room  : at  the  other  cud  a sideboard 
turned  sewral  rows  of  platters  to- 
ward us  for  admiration,  anti  their 
lustrous  cleanliness  could  not  fail 
to  evoke  praise.  A wide  grate  was 
km  if  in  the  nearer  wall,  and  in  the 
further  comer  of  the  opposite  wall 
w is  an  alcove,  with  a very  old 
fashioned  bedstead  bidden  by  its 
curtains.  It  was  in  that  cozy  lit 
tb  nook,  perhaps  in  that  very  ted. 
the  poet  was  tern, on  .la unary  25, 
1759,  while  a storm  was  beating 
outside.  There  is  a tradition  that 
hist  fatJimt  riding  in  haste  to  fetch 
the  doctor,  met  on  the  ■river-brink 
an  old  gypsy,  whom  he  helped 
across  the  swollen  stream,  and 
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wifiv  aU'the  7)U0cr  people of  the 
$i:\hhfc>  hv  ilus  iny?*  «iil<V' 

]i0i ^ v ^. /• : s ■ : ^ I r 

U&  creations  4itomjili#(j 

him.  (O  fa$d  and  to  work- f>)r  he,  >vUr.-  not 
wopy  old  “when  some  empjbyxurm  vo±v 
fOtlUd  fot  him,  life  wa^  hmfenL 

yjowti  in  health;  ttfkl  ,hc-  wtis>-  the  yAtm$rrst 
' Of  ^VCTl  children,  so  f 1 1 jft i tin  tUHopf  ?Y>; 
jeiijity  of  life  wa*  rytirnpMtsflry  : hot  lh»  ry 
Warworn*  pleasim*  for  him  in  t In-  folk* 
and  thV-se  fancies  tfavy  hint  Ms  ehrli 
$P|  .!;tc»~urv  impulse.  His  fc$a4tid? civfeitd-  '• 
ed  t*>  **  Pdpe# :':Wfitfk^ 
on  fft#  HhftwM  JJrnvjf* 

jl/f#/f Utiion#,  Staekh(»u»a  « // wtOry  m/  (hr 
Bible ; Tiiyh?r  s,  &vri^firre  DnrtHrnr  t*f 
Original  Sin,  nm\  A Setevt  (\>lie,-tinn  af 
Kuqtizh  Sortg  - siwU  pahalum  as  is 
train  on  thf  hook-shelf  wf  a l.tnvla n4  fevr»> 

house.  Then  he  fell  in  Ivyc.  and  vrdf 
iowOiocaii  keener  sorrow  yH than  tin-.#- 
of  Ids  port *rty  boy h^nSi  -^b'tfdtovr 

' I ,wu$  not  so-  prw; 


■•  Tin*  L’ •>■.>] P km/kir  ill  ins  ioof;f 
Quo’-  fife,  W ha  liyTs  Nviii  v 

rPh»^  I m»V  Will  «K?  Iia*  m>nly~- 

I rViinU  wr'll  i-ar  bixu  lO>bm 
Ho’}i  Into  iiiiiOoilHiii.**  tuvai  •Uvi.  -vny . 

Mat  iiVp  a t»m.H  iO'oou  tjH’fa  it' 
lio'il  ip  tt  m-.tfU  to  it*  a — 
i%Vjl  i*'  ‘he  prooiJ,  •>'  RcbicA' 

The  verity  h!  ♦*♦•! tr-s  utp  few  in  pUrnher 
and  iimVnporlanf  m kind;  ]>ut  under  |1h« 
root  The  p<Kd*  cariy  life  W&&  the  cf>lor 

and  form:  $ a personal  io|iTna<*y , Wc 
see  him.  as .the  thrifty  old  gardeners  son, 
i ly  yv  doping’  from  infancy  ’ fere  hoyln  wl,  an 
.obafiuute,  often&ive,  iiiisundt^hnHi  ur 
chi m with  few  friend^:  he  if*  quick  at 
icaridng*  him}  \4  mtdiotr.  and  is  af  ehjv 
cjri  ychtir  of  agp  a critiad  ftrai»mamn.. 
VVT!<ih*  >i  iticn*  child  he  rs  wmp|ierl  up  in 
fhe;‘  Timou  fir  MArmr^ ' t\\e  Lifn 
nibtiL  itnd  the r/i/Je  **(<&**'  iVitimm  Vfor 
ha*  ; hul  nmtHi  attrartive  h>  Inm  than  any 
written  titnritftiri;  art1 


sorrovos.  and  jtpt^t  ry 
swnpttrons  as  to  Huagriue  th»t  ,l\rinj(ht 
make  verses  fjkc  printed  ones  compf^  'l 
l>v  meu  tvluj  had  T^atVii  and  Cfrcclc  % hut 
?uy  iJiri  snug  a sop^  'whtcU  ^vn^  said  In 
fm  /Viuifwvseti  f>y  n sruall  eon  ft  try 
^vm  • ojv  out  df  Ms  faih^t»y  with 

whom  lie  wn^  in  love,  and  l sji  w tio  tx  n* 
son  why  1 nngrht  not  .rhynte  well  us  1m 
for  cxceptinyt  that  he  Conld  smmr  shccjr 


Ihoyvifd  legend*  of 
c)y  >!d  ootnan  resident  in  fii>.  hunvly,  who 
LS  full  of  SO  HITS  Uin'i  n«h>.  .i.hout  devils, 
ijhusts,  cnchiiHtcd  io^cKCif-crundies.  war- 
loefe,  witylips,  teowni'^*-  aud  ean tmp$. 
The  pc^hlWjnii^  fields  lUi&  wiwte  vrete 
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and  east  peats,  his  fat  he?  living  in  the 
moorlatuLs,  he  had  no  more  scholar-craft 
than  myself.*1  There  is  this  about  Burns: 
whatever  the  precise  equality  of  his  intel- 
lect was,  whether  it  was  that  peculiar 


grown,  and  a vigorous  tree  is  doing;  its 
heist  With  its  luxuriant  branches  to  suhsti 
lute  the  iropf;  which  is  entirely  gone.  The 
graves  are  crowded,  old  and  new.  One 
of  the  stones  is  dated  'I62L  another  1 W>5 
and  several  have  knightly  beaHn^ 
opon  ihexu  Th« • «f  later 
date  include  the  i'CJiVKh  of  the  poet  s 
father,  toother,  find.  youngest  sister. 
It  is  u very  old  church.  having  been 
: ■ . vmt  tli tj bun 

oul  h I' t\  years 

iigfi  lie-  hell  fe  dated 

{ da?  hui  ’■  tft.uj.gh  the 

yyv  1 i-au-rd  Walls  art'  SC 
.0f  cure.  Iuav  useless  it 

BHBl  'J$rf j vvoniU  lit*  to  restore 


HH 


something  which  we  "■  * • ,P  ' J 
call  g**mas.  or  a hi0i 
order  of  tab* at  . his  a heart -open 

mg  vision  of  Linn  endure?.  under  the 
roof  iy$  jf.ij.ei-  rdd  cwltejfpb,  and  the  birds 
twittering  cm  the  trees  in  the  autumn 
wind,  the  rustling  leaves,  and  the  wavy 
grass  seem  to  echo  his  life. 

At  the  rear  of  the  cottage  a large  bar 
parlor  has  been  built  for  thirsty  tourists, 
and  furnished  after  the  showy  style  of 
modern  taverns.  The  landlord  is  an 
American,  or  at  least  lie  bears  a lieu  tern 
ant  s commission  in  one  of  the  Pennsyl 
vania  regiments — a document  which  is 
conspicuously  exhibited  on  one  of  die 

walls. 

‘ Alloway's  auld  haunted  kirk1*  is  only 
a few  paces  from  the  cottage.  It  is  gray, 
bleak,  and  roofless,  standing  in  an  old 
grave-yard  which  is  still  used  for  sepulture. 
It  has  no  ornamentation  about  it  except 
the  moss  and  some  vines  which  age  has 
lent  to  its  four  rectangular  walls.  A lit- 
tle belfry  rises  from  one  of  the  gables, 
with  the  bell  hanging  in  it  and  the  chain 
dangling  down.  The  interior  Is  gniss- 
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the  bunding  for  rtdigious services r.  \\  onto 
not  ludicrous  fancies  of  the  ungodly  Tam 
make  devotion  and  decorum  futile  1 Who 
could  glance  at  the  little  window  in  the 
western  wall  without  thinking  of  Cutty 
sark  at  her  supple  gambols ? and  what  ef- 
fort could  shut  the  ears  to  Tam  s enthusi- 
astic shout  as  he  reveals  himself  to  the 
witches! 


“ Tam  stood,  like  nnc  bewitch'd, 

Vmj  thought  hi*  very  oVii  enrich'd  ; 

F*ven  Satan  giowrM,  and  full’d  fa'  fain. 
Am]  botch'd  and  blow  wi'  might  and  main 
Till  first,  ae  caper,  syne  anither, 

Tam  tint  his  ?’ea*»on  n*  thogithnr. 

And  roars  out,  1 Wool  done,  OuUy-surk  */ 
And  in  an  instant  nil  "a-  dark 
And  scarcely  hat]  he  Mnegie  rallied, 

When  out  file  hellish  legfeft  rallied.'' 
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: in*  box,  holly*  um)  ivy.  It  is 

Ji  quiet,  green  spot,  mil  within 
y | a stone's  throw  tim  t>< win  goes 
rushing  down  to  the  Frith, 
white  mul  bubbling  fmrn  the 
mill  above.  The-  poet  loved 
these  V'  banks  and  lh*i*e£  ' full  well.;  and 
nothing1  could  be  tenderer  than  the  song 
he  has  written  about  them.  The  “ aujd 
brig. ” whose  key-stone  saved  Tam  from 
his  pursuers,  spans  the  stream  close  by. 
and  its  arch,  that,  lias  endured  many  a 
storm,  has  the  light  appearance  of  a wreath 
of  mist.  The  monument  cost  sixteen  thou- 
sand five  hundred  dollars,  this  sum  being 
raised  by  subscription. 

Not  far  from  this  structure  Carriek 
Hill  rises  abruptly  from  the  road,  and 
from  its  crest  a wide  view  is  revealed  of 
the  Frith  and  its  mountain  boundaries  in 
purple  haze.  Ailsa  Craig  out  toward  the 
sea,  the  town  on  the  buy.  and  the  village 
at  the  foot.  These  scenes  w ill  always  have 
an  interest  from  their  association  with  the 
poet:  but  his  family  is  on  the  verge  of  ex- 
tinction . T wo  maiden  ladies  of  ad  vanced 
years,  the  Misses  Begg,  are  the  only  sur- 
vivors. They  live  very  comfortably  in  a 
little  cottage  called  the  Bridgeside,  within 
two  miles  of  the  old  kirk,  and  hospitably 
receive  visitors  who  are  interested  in  the 
poet,  though  they  possess  few'  reminis- 
cences of  him.  General  Grant,  and  Henry 


AVLD  Bfllt*  OV  BOON,  AT  AVR, 


A little  old  man,  extraordinarily  tear- 
ful. lies  in  wait  for  tourists,  and  points 
out  to  them  all  the  ’‘objects  of  interest*' 
in  the  church  yard,  quoting  the  most 
laughable  parts  of  “ Tam  o' BJiantcr"  to 
them  in  the  saddest  voice,  as  lie  conducts 
them  from  grave  stone  to  grave-stone. 

The  monument  is  on  the  banks  of  the 
Doom  within  a few  yards  of  the  cottage 
and  the  kirk.  It  is  built  of  stone,  com- 
bining Grecian  and  Roman  architecture, 
and  its  form  is  that  of  a circular  temple, 
with  Corinthian  columns  supporting  the 
dome.  Which  is  about  sixty  feet  high. 
The  pedestal  contains  a small  apartment 
in  which  a few  relics  are  preserved-- - Bon  - 
nie Jean's  wadding  ring,  two  exquisite 
wine-glasses  given  to  Burns  by  Olarinda, 
Bibles  presented  by  Burns  to  Highland 
Mary,  the  iirst  Edinburgh  edition  of  the 
poems,  and  the  drinking-cup,  or  quaich , 
of  Nanse  Tiurioek.  The  monument  is  in- 
closed  in  a lovely  garden,  and  close  hedged 
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it.  Stanley  the  explorer,  had  been  among 
1 heir  recent  guests;  and  through  their 
kindness  we  were  allowed  to  copy  the  fol- 
lowing interest i n g and  hi therio  uii publish 
etl  letter  of  Burns  to  his  brother  Williams 

“ l»tr,  Tntaday  rvouiuf. 

“ J>kai;  Wji.mam, — In  my  hist  i recommended  that 
valuable  apothegm,  Leant  taciturnity.  It  id  abso- 
lutely certain  that  nobody  can  know  our  thoughts, 
ami  yet  from  n slight  observation  of  mankind  one 
would  not  think  so,  What  mischiefs  daily  arise 
from  wily  garrulity  and  foolish  confidence!  There 
is  un  excellent  Scots  saying  that  A man’s  mind  is 
his  kingdom  It  ia  certainly  ho;  but  how  few  can 
govern  dm?  kingdom  with  propriety  \ The  tscrious 
mischiefs  in  Business  which  this  Flux  of  language 
ccea.mm*  do  not  come  unitiCdiatcly  to  your  situation  ; 
but  in  another  point  of  view — the  dignity  of  man — 
now  is  the  time  that  will  make  or  mar.  Yours  is 
the  rime  of  life  for  laying  in  habits.  You  q&ti  not 
avoid  it.  though  you  will  choose,  and  these  habits 
vwll  Hick  to  your  lust  sand.  At  after- periods,  even 
at  so  little  advance  as  my  years,  ’lift  true  that  one 
nriAV  suli  he  very  sh;irp~si ghksj  to  one’s  habitual  fail- 
ings and  weaknesses,  but  to  eradicate  them,  or  even 
mend  them,  is  Quite  a different  matter.  Acquired 
at  first  by  accident,  they  by-and-bv  begin  to  be,  as  it 
were,  a necessary  pail  of  our  existence.  I have  not 


time  for  more.  Whatever  you  rend,  whatever  von 
hear,  of  that  strange  creature  Man,  look  into  the  liv- 
ing world  about  )uu,  look  to  vour-elf,  for  the  evi- 
dences Of  the  fact  or  the  application  of  the  doctrmc. 
tlI  am  ever  yours,  Uotif.rt  IU-rxs. 

“ Air.  Wit.r.iva  Sadder,  Longtowu.’’ 

From  Ayr  we  went  southward  over  the 
mountains,  and  through  a wild  and  beau 
tiful  country',  to  Dumfries,  catching  $ fly- 
ing- glimpse  as  wo  went  of  sturdy -look!  rig 
storm  houses  and  heavy  fences:  of  women 
working-  in  the  fields;  of  lasses  washing  at 
the  burn-side,  realizing  the  picture  given 
in  Allan  Ramsay  s <k  Gentle  Shepherd 

u A flow  tit*  howm  between  iwa  verdant  braes. 
Where  taS-^s  use  to  wash  and  spread  their 

claiths  ” 

At  Dumfries  Bums  died,  and  there  he  is 
buried  in  a mausoleum,  the  sculpture  of 
which  realizes  the  words  of  the  poet  on 
his  first  appearance  as  an  author:  The 
poetic  genius  of  rny  country  found  me,  a* 
the  prophetic  bard  Elijah  did  Elisha,  at 
the  plough,  and  threw  her  inspiring  man- 
tle over  me/’ 
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THE  MOWING. 

Tjik  clock  has  struck  six, 

And  the  morning  is  fair. 

While  the  east  in  rod  splendor  is  glowing; 

There's  a dew  on  the  grass,  and  a song  in  the  air— 

Let  us  up  and  he  off  to  the  mowing. 

Wouldst  know  why  I wait 
Ere  the  sunlight  has  crept 
O'er  the  fields  where  the  daisies  arc  growing? 

Whv  all  night  Tve  kept  mv  own  vigils,  nor  slept? 

’Tis  to~duy  is  the  day  of  the  mowing. 

••  Original  from 
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•What  ]ur  Oil  tl^r  rflftvk  • \V;»>  half  '.lu^JUiV. 

If  tli^  V^i'tt^ 

Amu  |^t|  jfe  fi  uv-.f  w<tc>  or  o’^vci:>v 

‘ \ A * , 'SbiitiV*  idutUVr  j*a*  V\idr  :;Av  : ’ .A’A/A 

Abd  1*1|  rj,‘\  r»*  do?iV\ 

That  a ^ir  |A  hom  there  can  Ik-  <*•» kmivnTi^. 

Oh,  J cm* i*  !i*  f*  1 » > Inland  f rithifr  aoOd  die. 


What:  l-  it  l -.*<•  I 

iu  rh<’  bine  wh.  jv  i hi*  art- 

TImioh  ♦ »‘«i  1.  it  is  Mautil — •(»'.•  j«  waiting  rlw-ns 

AikI  Ih-.rci!  hr.  j goad  liiiti;  >if  Sint  iiihwhi-. 

Sis  W!irs  li:i»<*  iiv, 

\h:f  1 hv.-.'lv  <k‘H,t!Y 

fi't .... . t . ' i ' *:  ... ;.i  


The)  f MMr.iiv  haw  noticed  'heir  t ' 

Svowb vilaud"  i>-  an  v v/ifty  with  laa  M brown  han , 

And  we  La?l  a iro.wl  t i>!>(  n ihe  iwowim'. 


/vm 


tAisaffKs. 


?fc^NlN^t'vhAn'  0 A N\.\N 

I l&wt  AOlnl'<v!S^Ar  rih;- 

j nu't  of  A/f 

‘ ■ KorA,  jrti yi^Aw 

is,  Uf . llifci  Vimj  0 i £) K 

[ miiMjfv  •■j-i.jf  Ast’Ailj^hv-  f?<Ofhhr^,‘;  !^: 
} >Ktul  li^htvvsia-^ci; 
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I^fFOISTAJvT  as  ajre  ib^  rnanu^tuivs 
*vf  XaHliWD  Tk"*1  Awar*1;  and  *!VAi*id**rci- 
frbv<i$  aw-  Uifc  ^tf.hp'r  airri  c u tin  nil  Into  re  $*  s 
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-and  li  r*  liero  tliat  the  peach,  tlut* 

l .«sMni-  : 

tiivnio^  a cl« 

cljte^ky  'juVk 

Nthtbeni,  senii -Southern  fruit,  rw 

l»t«  in 

oiottled  w-itl 

p a tvS-r ' darker  when 

nuixirmdu  (if  quality  and  quAntjityf 

theysofu^u.  i 

kkio,  Bwy 

Beia  wann  the  iainl  of  peaelxe^^ 

ie  toud 

turning  tjcei 

hM  drnfts  of  ^tp.  b>  tieehvrequs 
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juke/tijeo  U 
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uitf  t of  ;f}ii 
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hardly  tk  he 
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' iiiivalVke^it 

h Us  feuity,  its  <&lOK  and  ii- 

\v| WH**~ht  haskets.  m crater  Vo  ho 

W.S.  HI 

tasfte. . ■ 

Waprotts"  Ai>  hy^ry  station  of  the  raiinvad 

I n a full 

o n*  ha  i d of  such  peaches  Ave 

fhfit  the  spine  of  the  Be 

JawAre  j 

hmml  uur^elyes  on  a ti?ie  day  ip  An^uat,. 

\va  terbdied  one  those  p<#;oijar  vehi 
eles  gxreu'rica  llj  knutyri.  a*  pmeli.  \Vucoasi 
square,  efuniuji^ome,  aiiU  lyroiny,  rmfoad- 
mg*  their  lns('iv>u>  A-urit^nt^.  AM.br  i«mr< 
considerabh-  .stations  e(l  is  noise,  hubbub,, 
find  confusion.  Otic  by  on**  the  peach 
wagons  eorne  nunbirntr  up  *&•#};*£  wailing 
one  strivujq;  to ir< Hrsh  $<>  afc' 
fa'  UTvlrK#d  ami  liivra^  Af  Ut^  cia^ 

is  ^ very  Bah*I  of  voices  rallm**  for  muni 
^*1%  niuobois.  ;ui>»  \v h:H  inU.  er<i>ui»mek:{ 
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Way  and 


i i *-•.;> ill  lb-  uv‘ r.m  bmp'  >hadv  of  tin-;  deep 
ereen  pewh  fvkopv  wiili  Hi  .Yhnt 

hung  the  beautiful  fruit  faw  us.  that  of 
the  fiejqiemleY  The  orchard  hir 
mu  4y$w '?f  BeluwAr?  Biiy » p>?If 
ft* r Hej  <*w  £ YrHt  n M *% ft \ m dr  rzmplp 
pxpisidi^^vbly  patronised  by  the  people  of 
tin  viviniiy  amlby  the  eitmn;*  of  ^uivriiti. 
tha  iliinl  town  in  J he  .’Stated  Bevoud  thb 
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of  the  orchard  ami  a si  re  W h of 
marshy  lowfimd  e.xtrml  the  beaut  if ut  v/H. 
tbits^if  the  hmad;>imHh£  bar;  <kuJCib&  ith 
ship*  tin  ill  boats  of  ?d) • dtveori plants.  Wt* 

bad  driven  -iJmvn  with  n party  of 
pleasant..!  kinyk  c:< } r * l \ i I J . t u » 1 1 ( v ; ySy. 
.[  Hf  fi’kiuk  >u*c*  j%p\  4^t -U}  * 

erduv:  to  a .reufre  ^nvsfoiDsf  by  tie:  •;  lkkHMl  bf  the  party  piuu^s]  dbreilv  ibt«e 
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quiiflM^  •.  , y-yyo  ; : . : "-  -.  | 

V A.  busy  v j wsfcitkd  U>  %%$'■' 

v Ls/i^ju’s,  itloft  bikcikii 


fmH- 

hi  XevV  York  ibe  .Dt-IaViijy  prepi;  f| 
> iu*r'4y  h'f  »t/n  bast ; ibe  fruit  -W  jwyJilbl 
yut  aruV  so  Yvbiiiprd, 

ih  UiiWey^it!fs:  of  tljck^iuiitL^Oiim 
ay  f/ri  Jbekkte  Hs  of  tfe  v i h u r wcb etf 
they  arc -.a?  jo  wed  to  Hpenjo  full  tiemmly 
ip  the  brnuf  iuul 

SuAdltei'ii  humet  Yybru  tbCvYWclI  wUh  itte 

t im  few  hour*  iif  kpeti 5%,  Ute  blUsh  ^dY 


tiiedKU’k  cud)  one  iieetbUMii  upfmr- 

A^iUyfi>nXvd>y^  ptdr  of  lox«,  the ^ l>^ty  be* 
' !oh,cin;r  b>  them  beut&  bidden  by  the  sur 
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mumlm#*  foliage,  hetmyed-  ouh  by 

t r til ii  i £f  ^ t Oi 4 ^ 4 * kWrAtyy  NVft* 

and  :\heft  wm-  wift^  >,<*1*1$ 
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Two*  ifi f b*  tvriii  Tr»w  ify/pe  raSH 
too  soil  tor  slvtjyttieni 
, ,' ' ar  :)\'kvy 

'W'“  • - ..  : : • . ' !. 

by  which  rt  t J 

their  midi  were  drawn  toward 
them;  tin*  pen  e h which  the  \mw- 
iio’il  eye  of  the  picker  tells  him  is  fit  to 
pluck  is  cim?hilly  <U*T.;i«‘.hcd  from  the  stem. 
Ktul;  us deposited  in  basket 
slun*i*  hy  nicaiuyof  a brmrt  leutherto  stru|r 


DR 


from  the  ^houWci-s;  some  of  thcr  pickers 
in  tl&Miipre  remote  parts  of  the  <>H*har4 
are  ^upjilicd  with  tv?t>  of  these  huMketic 
to  uAokf  tlie  nenes^ily  of  aiucli  travel  to 
'4j£ m prreaa- 

timVV  lakvn  lliiit  hone  of  the  prui  k*- 
shrill:  ho  htar^L  tlie  tV>tou*ion 

wkieh  »pnekly  spreads  through  the  basket, 

; dxf?§Uiy  rtuhing  the  whole. 

Wo  hud  ’it'Ovr  seen  such  peach os  os 
;N;0ti^  l^ket  \YIK$.  pointed 
out,  and  Unu . .a  full  one.  which  h*-!d  hot 
lift y three  peaches,  that w to  say,  each  ope 
-v.0HC\vh;0  soiiiller  Uain  a pint  tup. 

One  old  ne^ro.  siltm*!  placid]}  on  the 

holtooi  of  «ji  mnpty  peach  Imskd.  evident- 
ly took  good  e#tre  vtf  tnfmher  owe,  for  h#/v%s; 
quietly  in  spliUittg  open  and  d*'- 

vournq:  U littfe  juft?  oC  fruit  OH  the  ground 
' {lesitte  hiin.  .:,  / y _ .y‘  ; 

Ttic  pickers >Vi0i 
^*1#  Jilsnucthw  tiy  appovprriite  foe  tlppr 
ynvii  use  *mdi  jieiiehes  M are  too  soft  feu  “ 
.shipmentid  ’ i 

0upk:lrrtih.'  thy  iirdijerd  soine.  4r»t/oic*e 
fkmj  bxuldin^  anti  tort* 
iioW-s..  a uumg  which  in  the  tmllih£-h»>o  ♦> 
'*§  Co^c  open  hutldiiiif  hi  the  shelter  id 
which  the  peaches  are  sorted.  Pil&v  cif 
etH  pt.y  peach  ha&keksaiuj  crates  stand  bn*  k 
in  kite1  shadow,  while  liltnig  the  Hqor  stood 
im\'  :,  <*f  baskets  full  of  luscious  fruit,  and 
gay  ly  bedecked  with  coo!  grwn  leuvev 
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In  the  particular  orchard  just  described 
the  peach- pickers  were  not  specimens  of 
the  “ peach  pluck"  proper,  but  farm  la- 
1 xrrecs  of  a more  respectable  class.  The 
true  peach-plucks  are  a nomadic  people,  a 
cross  between  the  genus  tramp  and  the 
berry -picker  described  in  a previous  paper. 
Like  their  better-known  pro- 
totyt»o,  the  tramp  pure  and 
.simple,  they  gain  a praeari- 
ous  livelihood  when  pluck- 
tmr  i ' « b i U by  tJiifeting,  rob- 
bing IjT.Ii  I ving  *b  - 

fenseh^s  women  for  victuals, 
ami  sipnlar  tramp-  jj 

i.sh  modes  of  life.  d 

They  are  a pest,  ’ 

but  at  tin:*  same 

time  a .u#efti l pest  — -“■*  SR 

a necessity,  in  fact. 

when  the  crop  is  jgj 

j>articiiiarl,v  4gfe  g&Kl 

large  W,:-  . , ^ 

saw  llrfvnp  ' V&S&reg?  fj| 

oecas  i ana  J 1 y . 

v*ate.i  stlmijr 

the  w.»ful- 

side.  ‘jjt K 

• ’ ■ '.'S ■ V y ' r -| 4 jfff 
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meat.  The  earlier  growers  of  peaches, 
owing  to  the  comparative  scarcity  of  that 
fruit  in  the  market,  realized  enormous 
profits,  far  beyond  any  now  received.  As 
to  the  present  quantity  of  fruit,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  there  are  over  fifty  thousand 
acres  of  laud,  of  the  most  productive  qua! 


, tty,  bftiweeu  the 

Ddawarcmul  Uhes- 
ajv'ake  hu\  s and 
lira  ndy  wipe  River  ami  tape 
Uitarles.  plan  f ed  out  in  peach 
orchards,  while  the  shipments 
average  from  three  to  four  mill- 
ion baskets  per  year,  besides  the 
quantity  canned  both  in  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  Every  where  in  lower  New- 
castle County  and  throughout  Kent  is 
seen  the  dark  foliage  of  the  peach  or- 
chards, for  it  is  there  the  fruit  attains  its 
maximum  of  quantity  and  quality  From 
any  elevated  point  one  sees  the  blue-green 
foliage  rolling  away  in  gently  undulating 
billows  of  verdure  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  The  peach-tree  bears  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  years  in  primer  fruitfulness. 


GflOt’P  OK  M»uiac  “ I’LCCKS. 


ing  their  meal  of  crusts  and  cold  meat 
bagged  from  some  neighboring  farm- 
house, or  stalking  in  solitary  magnifi- 
cence along  some  lonely  lane.  The  m* 
gr»K*s  among  the  peach-plucks,  though  low 
enough,  do  not  seem  quite  so  miserable  as 
the  whites,  their  queer  remarks,  quaint 
songs,  and  jolly,  rollicking  laughter  some- 
what hiding  their  too  frequent  brutality 
and  squalor. 

Few  crops  requin?  more  experience  and 
attention  than  that  of  peaches.  The 
peach  - growers  of  the  peninsula  have 
only  produced  the  excellent  quality  of 
the  varieties  of  that  fruit  through  long 
years  of — in  some  cases — costly  experi- 


pt'Pper 

after  which  time  its  powers  seep)  to  do 
dine,  and  such  old  trees  are  replaced  by 
those  of  newer  growth.  The  peach  only 
grows  upon  the  branch  produced  the  pre- 
vious vear,  so  when  the  tree  ceases  to 
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send  out  sufficient  new  fruit-producing 
twigs,  its  powers  of  usefulness  fail,  and 
it  is  necessary  to  replace  it  with  a youn- 
ger and  more  vigorous  tree.  In  a tree  in 
perfect  health  the  foliage  is  of  a dark 
steely  green,  the  young  shoots  sound, 
well  filled,  and  shining.  The  first  signs 
of  decay,  betokening  a lack  of  proper  cul- 
tivation, show  themselves  in  a yellow 
tinge  of  the  leaves  and  a certain  wrink- 
ling of  the  young  stems,  technically  call- 
ed the  yellows.  The  fruit  cracks  before 
coming  to  maturity,  justifying  Hosea  Big- 
low’s simile, 

“ Like  a peach  thet’s  got  the  yallows, 

With  the  meanness  bustin’  out,” 

and  soon  the  tree  ceases  producing  fruit, 
and  dies. 

At  one  time  the  peach-culture  of  the 
peninsula  was  very  seriously  threatened 
by  a species  of  aphides,  or  plant-lice,  com- 
ing from  no  one  knows  where,  in  the  fash- 
ion of  the  Colorado  beetle,  and  spreading 
far  and  wide,  overrunning  the  trees,  suck- 
ing the  sustenance  from  the  leaves,  and 
depriving  the  young  shoots  of  their  vigor. 
Many  orchards  were  seriously  injured  by 
this  pest,  and  fears  were  entertained  of  a 
general  spreading  of  the  blight.  How- 
ever, these  insects  disappeared  in  the  same 
mysterious  manner  in  which  they  came, 
much  to  the  relief  of  the  anxious  peach- 
growers. 

The  orchard  is  set  out  with  trees  about 
twenty  feet  apart,  and  is  cultivated  in  the 
same  manner  as  Indian  corn,  requiring 
for  full  strengthening  heavy  manuring 
or  fertilizing.  From  the  moment  the  first 
peach  bud  appears  the  anxiety  of  the  own- 
er commences,  and  every  night  he  anx- 
iously watches  in  fear  of  some  late  frost 
that  may  chill  the  delicate  germ  of  the 
infant  fruit.  These  untimely  frosts  are 
the  bane  of  the  peach-grower,  desolating 
whole  crops,  leaving  only  a remnant  of 
what  they  might  have  been.  The  eccen- 
tric course  of  these  destroying  frosts  has 
been  and  is  a source  of  much  speculation 
with  the  peach-growers.  Sometimes  in  or- 
chards side  by  side,  each  equally  healthy, 
each  apparently  equally  sheltered,  one 
will  be  smitten,  the  other  escape ; at  times 
one  corner  of  an  orchard  will  be  blighted, 
while  the  rest  will  be  exceedingly  fruit- 
ful. It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  though 
the  cold  air  lay  in  belts  alternated  with 
narrow  zones  of  warmth;  but  even  in 
times  of  great  northwest  gales  the  phe- 


nomenon of  partial  blight  will  be  mani- 
fest. Probably  the  true  reason  of  this 
peculiar  occurrence  is  the  relative  matu- 
rity of  the  buds,  those  farther  advanced 
being  in  more  danger  than  those  yet  par- 
tially covered  with  their  sheltering  win- 
ter coat. 

During  the  last  twenty-eight  or  thirty 
hours  of  the  ripening  of  the  fruit — a space 
shorter  or  longer  as  the  days  are  warm 
and  sunny  or  cool  and  damp — the  peach 
increases  nearly  one-fourth  in  size,  swell- 
ing almost  perceptibly  with  its  delicious 
juices.  The  peach  for  shipment  is  gath- 
ered when  just  on  the  point  of  ripening, 
before  it  has  turned  soft  enough  to  be  easi- 
ly bruised  by  transportation. 

Scarcely  less  dreaded  by  peach-growers 
than  a failure  is  an  over-crop,  when  the 
superabundant  fruit  ripens  too  fast  to  be 
plucked,  when  the  overcharged  markets 
return  but  a pittance  to  the  producers, 
sometimes  not  even  paying  for  the  ex- 
pense of  shipment.  In  such  a case  the 
peach  is  fit  for  nothing  but  to  turn  into 
brandy,  and  even  then  the  small  stills  of 
Delaware  can  not  relieve  the  orchards  of 
their  burden. 

Besides  the  millions  of  bushels  of  peach- 
es shipped  annually  from  the  peninsula 
to  Northern  markets,  vast  quantities  are 
canned  or  otherwise  preserved  both  in 
Delaware  and  Maryland,  the  former  State 
probably  exporting  the  greater  amount. 

The  largest  establishments  are  those  of 
Dover,  one  of  the  chief  of  which  we  visit- 
ed with  much  interest.  It  is  a long,  low, 
three-storied  building  standing  beside  one 
of  the  shady  main  streets  of  Dover — a 
sleepy,  old-fashioned  little  town,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  State.  Around  it  hangs  a fra- 
grant but  heavy  aroma  of  stewing  peaches, 
smelling  appetizing  enough  to  the  tran- 
sient visitor,  but  not  quite  so  much  so,  per- 
haps, to  those  who  enjoy  the  fragrance 
for  some  three  or  four  solid  months  in  the 
year.  Drawn  up  before  the  door  was  a 
row  of  carts  and  wagons  laden  with  peach- 
es and  pears,  looming  among  which  stood 
a huge  peach  wagon,  the  largest  we  had 
ever  seen,  containing  150  baskets  of  fine 
peaches,  which  were  being  unloaded  and 
conveyed  to  the  culling-room.  In  this 
room  were  baskets  of  pears  and  peach- 
es stacked  high  against  the  walls,  in  the 
midst  of  which  richness  sat  three  or  four 
men  busily  engaged  in  sorting  the  fruit 
over,  selecting  the  ripest  and  most  perfect 
for  canning. 
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T i%  Ktl  > O'-ROOM. 


imdersUKuT  tliai'  30 arc 


Following  a*  guide  with  ti 




t^vcrhed  the  biuWm^  aud  m* 
ten*!  fc  few.  ix>mu.  where  the  fjoify  kvp&t^d 
-preparatory  in  emitting.  culled  Hit  }>ccl 
in^iwtu.  Hua*  a hu»y  scene  presented 
itself  A ewwd  cf  ^irls.  dotting  aud 
hutfhui#  iikv  «o  i>iaay  Brag-pies,  were 
lii^il V tfiiga&ed  u*  pectlicr^  vtii^ir  hands 
moving  hkc  lighiumg  as  tiny?  j^oml  split, 
am!  <tori**l  the  j>eacltt^,  a banket  of  rapid  - 
j v fruit  du  *H\&  hand . abd  &n 

M rapidly  ftlliug  bucket  oXMlvesnu  the 


ih&t  in  tin*  winter  of  iK77vr8  dirtily;  thus 
of  tin-ions  teul  turkey’*  and /ninety  Urns 
of  1mm  tvetr  canned  akme,  besides  the 
quantity  uf  game  and  other  nkyrU  pojjfriL 
Ouritmdy  enough.  nne  ‘«f  tin*  urtid^s  at 


room  lrtjut^ported  the ;bwki$s 

fruit  id  the  floor  ktwrve: 

are  attained'  jn*eparai<>ry  io  help#  i^ckvul 

m the  iktjts. 
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fbxie*  there  fas  no  Stet^'Jiouse  liu^ir 
;«'>*< ♦mi?i<»(hihnn  ; but  tills  Uunspmiur,  the 
iOitbty  other  rs  issued  a protest,  and  tit e 
ttouorttblp  Body  j 1 j persisting  in  ecm- 
Vening,  they  wen-  e.xpcdied  by  the  sheriff 
at  the  point  of  the  swnrd,  Aftty  ibis 
abortive  attempt  Governor  Tom  C<dlhr> 
invited  the  A^embiy  beneath  his  hnspitev 
M«<  roof.  and  s«*  it  fed ..out  that .Belmont 
lUx'w.  ' ividi  to  Puck  Creeiv  r ross-roadsT 
(wwa  suburb  Of  the U>w u of  Sjnyriia,  1% 
rotor*  the centre  from  which  ihv  SUde 
Goosth  alien  and  la v\s  \c;!v  issued  for  vhe 
wTi  i-belog  of  its  worthy  eUixctts.  wit  p have 
not  always  tudortunahriy,  kci>i  them'  in 
the  best of ^ ts^ioembi'atb^- 

lTie  old  mansion  stands  witli  but  little 
eliMUjre;  from  the  tone  whom  b w 

Tom  CfdUus  di^aimcd  Iks  ivocerniucur. 
there.  ;») m I remains  si  ill  in  the  file's- 
of  hisdeseemWiW-.  Tin.- same  old  window 
shiUtvK 'hauo  along  tin*  lower  vipii^,  the 
dOUrs  m*e  sitjll  Ui  n*e.  with 
their  heavy  b<k-  stamped  with 

■the  old  ItoUsfjosyxvoc  m*ms. 


* Pb  v*?  w db v: rajwfctl  trf  Ihduwave,  is  a port 
;'lA 111  Iveiti  C>*Ujt 
t|%  Ttf  ghyud  Ini  ddred  iuhubiiantK. 

B rfm tains  a mi  m her  rtf  old  budding 
'uniting  ibcan  h ^4  on  Ejos 

wrtptijfhiii  yh.uryhy  Hted  iy  hod  fcctHit- 
lumse  a 1 1 d po b l n'  l> u i b i i n r*s . 

Herb  the  first  rojrme*i»T  Of  PHaw/Uy 
was  mustered  hi  Revolutionary  nines  one 
epp  1 p4d y*.  rtitj4yd  by  ^>the  ^tulHly  wp*>drt 
m«*i! . gSoryini?  i?v: the  name  of  "The  Blue 
Iterhs  v bi«  lo*Ks  -*-dt  name  which  ha*<]i}hii . 
to  the  Sons  of  Delaware  to  the  pri'serHobiy . 
thb  it^eff  bbiii^  fchowii  ii^  the  4 'Blue 
Hep"  . 

At  Dover.  Opt  for  f ro hi  t 'he  eod ft  - 1 vmse . 
stand*  a n>$my  old  d^ylling,  fom^erh 
the  residence  of  Job li  M.  (.day  ton , !Hk-crebi - 
ry  of  Stair,  under  Presided jfc  Tyler.  Here 
he  Bv^l  dx|rihfc?-  $hv  oiore  active  •p<ii*t.u>ii 
of  bis  life-  )e*iv  le*  entertained  bis  friends 
in  the  broad,  ye  mao  as  style  of  Dolwwmv* 
TM>8pilaIil;yv  ydiiviog  for  their  deleetntioji 
bis  1 1 r i v bl d jf) dd  1 eyor  eiypon m H n £ tor  ii red 
ediff  e&th'tn  * tte  * 

J oh  n toil  irim  iv  man  u f bndfVn  tot fcw 

ed  ^diihty  aVid  y*:reat  y»v>wer  <*iVd  strength 
of  eJmnpdffr.;  Dnritiy  His  life  ]m  possess^ 
,bd'  an  ;hi^  u&»iiv$?  8kite  sneli  as 

is  rarely  atmuied  in  tins  wvintry  wf  ufdn- 
brriied  {ndnieut  poorer,  bin  uw  influence 
v.  hie'h  died  wiili  him  and  the  Old-line 
.Whig  pal Jy  fO.  which  irel>eioDgedv  leaving 


. . to  ho  to  (j/f 

. . • ■ ;h  r.. 

^ ^ X • . •:  JtV'. in*? 

' % pi  -A:  • 

■'  4^!  h"'- ; iiWoV; 

shade  of  a^ed  u<*Kci«^  AifS 
•cadiirSk  ^eutcyl  on  u gentle  ^eydBhn,  orei^ 
looking  the  town  of  Hinytlisu  in  Bonibi*e 
smtelihe^  thrViifgh  sderitly  rebuking 
all  this  -modern  burly -bn  rly,  and  modi 
tativejv  coviinistsuy  it  nnfuvoVably  with 
the  good  old'  ini te  Opulence  eiul  placid- 
dv.  tbi.fkiuu  of  u hUndml  or  so  year^ 
y u\>-  vv belt  tlie  fine  old  geutlemen  and 
pO\y(ieC»yl  dames  eatiin  a visuiug1 
vthU  tyryat  tVooily  c<HU,h>^  mjhI  h>ut%  ofit^ 
^dfT^'.bhd  wgyiy  gioornSv  ,?  through  cer- 
K(mi  yl  i^*niisvis  nf  IDIh^  are  The  man- 
sum  is  sduat.t  in  He  Vn'idWof  lawns  orua 
mmtud  w-itlV  lvp(H  \ot ^ HcdTyBiti  raw?  fhoy- 

e\u.  vedii  here  ami  ihert.  n}\  Cvergveeu 
triryuned  to  od*,i.  sbapeo — ■hc'hrt<  nod  darts 
arid  vu.se>  and  w]-»rfp,ju >•;••* • iyndm^  a rjuarnt, 
edd-fustie/ned  ail-  to  the  fa  uM-.  well  agree- 
>Kg-  i tibv  life  di.thi:H  1 nhd  old  f - 

lboed  house  thvyAhiTQmid 
:J{.  \kh%  *1' fj&lmil&tf  llj/11  thhf  thy  hrst 
lygvshiture  of  the  ^hite  mplyr.  fwfel 
eovenHoent  wn*>  eooVv*ri(*d.  The  first  m- 

ttmMoii  vrtis  to  hold  ti ie  A #:se mbl y at  t h e 
eotuity  vmnAiiousc  ait  hov^M  at  (bait 
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tirtd  iii  A hou i 

tv*H  .•  uii  W* • &ht\ b;  &f:  DotjEtf;. 
u&lf&r  fw  FM^r&aAtumt>  : 

h fow-morVd  Ktiglishvbnok 
di»iri;hr  f*kifntted  in  the  latier* 
i<\vt  oi  $tt*>  last  ivoiiUfjr  by  •>. 

Certain  BamAl.  wlio  'lit^iVfly :;/•'•  y.Ey;v '£?% 
endowed  ftv  ami  ftv>||j  whom  ,y.'.U  ;• . ;A  i: 
it  i>  eaikA  3um*tf>  Chapel. 
fU"n*  JSisWps'  Coke  ami  A3jr: 

LVjtfy , *j*e'  former  appointed  to  U&  Hiae&y 
in  Em*  i^rJvutr v by  \\A}sJ#*y  }tiniM>if,  ti r>f 

0$jciatodL  %'itil.  liere  in  sutu^ohptd  ' -y^af^; 
im*  »*v  Aoportiinl  pyearltet*  of  that  faith- 
IpUf  foi-tli  {0  thfajr  intVw.5t*yt  htarers. 
Tim  Mvtlio^ibU  Of  rcU^ioli  i«  proba- 
bly A^y^t:t^vr:'  hi  tjmu-  in'  atiy 

£0140  try,  in  .toyilS 

'O  A.'1'  \.  # ,•'  . .-V  . ....  .. 

fronted  ihwvig;lu>ift  the  Alt/i]v  pkrhiiW<h^i 
om*  limls  number*  ot  sudi  old  religious 
^raetums  -nbarly  nil  of  .them  :wRk  maw  [ 
*ptmnt  prints  of interest  Such,  for  in- 
st>iw*  is  old  Anne's  Chnrrh,  Hi  Mid 
<U  H ‘wn,  built  about  UOib  hv^  lnnh  wnsex 
tvnijifcfd-thc  |>Krtif/ul^r  pairancigte.  of  $1**001 
Anno  homdf.  At  this  church  ui\  altar 
ciotit  is  shown  til  havk  l^n  worked 
tor  hoc  rov#l  Mnjasty  "s  nt.yji  tuigmst  hands 
iLe  X'CMrim*  heavily  etobrtiidpml - w i ib  • the 
iNjy&l  initiate,  A.  R.  (Atiua  Reginat  work 


ship  'Truth'#  *<n<t  Mary,  T jtey  h#>t  s^t* 
tUkJ  hi  Punosyl valuer  hot  Srih^eipOmtlA 
f ^fti_«>yf»tl  ip.;  IKdhWdO, y Iherb  calliA  llie 
" LowmV  i/ouohns  On  tfi»>  OtewaVv/ 
tfhere  llif A purrtny^d  u Tmof  of  bind  iuul 
•nx-*'ir()  H ehun.h.  The-  OVighiul  ehuiM-h 

Wfe  huiU  of  Ibuy? ;,  HmAtmtfrat  no>v  stands 
is  >i  rm>b>  hkHlferu  ben  r oot  the 

vhito  fT4fLr  /.  r;./  / , 

E:-  Miiriy  <st  t.iiv  hi?h]x*t.ojtc?  nro  v>Ty  old 
Chxh  of  Unhu;  h?as  uh  tt^enptuni.  nearly 
en^si  iji  1 Ad  AVyA^lf r • . 'y 

. ih:  ’^rA^Vi'- 

'.‘.  • tie:  )Hvm  xjq?  \ 

’ •'.•• ... ■’  / ■ ;',v  •' .’; y tfoe ,%1.:. ; ' •:;■■  . .;';*  • •; _V ■ y . . 

G^uend  HvfWO,  o»  hi^  n*art:ii  through 
id  tT((^ ^ jukdtihn  ii^  thdk  at  the 
battkv  of  Braiidywliiay  fii^d  into  fhb 
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* dark  duggbdmesg 

into  the  shining 

fgk  bosom  of  the  Ches- 

ilc'  l ’ : i \ . This 
i it >rt Um  < >f  tli#  State 
,s  ^ h\r  the  uew- 

tied  hut  Ilf  rmnpara- 
}y.  ; v -£-“  • :•.);<. 

;-i.  -V.  ■>;  :'  ' - • tS-e 

;y-.  ■ ' = ■-!..  .■  • ■ th  s 

i»F  pin  swamp 

iif“  --  the  hi  lions 

hM>k  aiui  mnddjf 

eomplrxion  indica- 
II - . 1 1 \ r of  miasmatic  at- 

mu^phere  and  hard 
work  before  the 
mmnf#  %#$  fully 
drained.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people 
is  now,  however,  steadily  improving ; 
smiling  farms  show  themselves  here  and 
there,  and  an  air  of  prosperity  begins  to 
make  itself  apparent  in  well  - thatched 
barns,  broad  fields  of  Indian  com,  or  ver- 
dant peach  orchards.  But  along  the 
borders  of  the  Pooomoke  River  all  is  yet 
a wilderness  of  unclaimed  swamp  land, 
dark,  marshy,  and  al most  impenetrable. 

A great  quantity  of  timber  is,  however, 
cut  every  year  from  this  swamp,  and  so  it 
is  being  gradually  cleared  away.  Thou- 
sands of  excellent  shingles  are  also  split 
out  here  every  year  during?  the  drier  sea- 
sons, when  the  morass  can  l>e  more  eas- 
ily traversed  by  the  shingle  men.  These 
shingles  are  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
cut  from  the  live  trees,  but  from  huge  cy- 
press logs  which  have  fallen  perhaps  cen- 
turies ago,  which  have  been  covered  up 


* 

fw*‘*»5**'  •* 


church.  The  doors  were  pretty  well  bid 
let-riddled. 


Sussex,  the  lower  county  of  Delaware, 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  regular 
Maryland  peninsula  topography.  The 
land  is  low  and  level,  with  no  hills,  and 
scarcely  a ]>eroeptible  undulation  of  the 
surface.  It  is  generally  covered  in  the 
southern  portion  with  a growth  of  pine 
timber,  and  with  white  and  black  oak 
and  hickory  in  the  more  northern.  The 
central  part  of  the  southern  portion  seems 
to  dip  into  a low  basin,  a tangled  wil- 
derness of  cypress  and  cedar,  called  the 
Great  Dismal  Swamp,  in  whose  depths  the 
gloomy  waters  of  the  Poeomoke  River 
take  their  rise,  flowing  southwardly  and 
westwardly  through  the  lower  portion  of 
Maryland,  and  finally  emptying  their 
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nmas#  u.ro;*  rs  tin*;  ujsmaj--  swamp. 


by  tin*  close  mi)iil»]  (<f  the  swamp  am!  the 
n» n k tie* 'ay  qf  ve^etatbm,  45  n ( 1 so  been  opc 
tmiy  k^]Vi  fmiit  decay  bur.  thujamoblv  sca- 
s-wmiu!'  by  ifumvU»v)£  These 

:k%i*  ai^  ftixliutaeO  from  yarimt.s  depths, 
from  six  or  seven  inches  to  as  many  feet, 
>armetixne*  beiug  found  lyin^  tlxr^o  or  four 
•fVfcrst  in  depth.  Tlfc  'ilMralniity  nf  &hiu£ta$ 
cut  tnm>  such  mar- 
vellous. ■ • : . : •'  Vy y ;■ . 

If  wa*  & Roe  tnorumg  m tbe  latter  part 
nf  August.,  when  \\;f}  hired  n t earn  m ky- 
little  df*wrt  in  Intern  JJarylitiid. 
am*  which  Admiral  v^jfc#  buru  ^ 

to  m uvey  u*  Ui  the  r*o.htwar<>  eypresy 
swimipt  ii&re  |)f^' 

ln£*  and  the  i'w# 

A i*mdr  wdm  -knew  shinirlo  region 

was  ate*»  hi  rod,  l*f  the  pot  rxorbPani  price 
of  fifty  cents.  to av1*-  ompany  ns.  We  femnd 
Mirv»lres  bowluJg-  &]onir  the  sandy  road 
*'h  a leads  north westward!*,:  from  Berlin 
mio Dei&svare  and  its  ;D%i.*a]  ^wamp. 

AVlieti  we  rericlieti  Whaley ville,  near 
the  lVMpdloys  oflhe  swamp.  tlvtv  di^iiduH 
were,  to  Sprt£gitr<i 

**ome  euphonious  uitne  of  nieMrff.  atrnit 
fetir  mile*.  beyornl  the 
Unou^h  a mo^oito  cotf  htt>Y&^ 
rofol  *o  sandy  that  the  little  mure  took 
hoof-deep  at  every  step.  . * 


.$prj£gift*  t>0ss-Ro*uls  was  reached  at 
Ihirti  ami  then  the  travellers  took  a {reach- 
lantvsdooklhg  nmd  th&t  plmiged  inti)  the 
deptlia  of  the  Hwaniv).  After  jugging  *m 
for  some  BUle  dis'faoce,  they  reached  a 
spot  where  jy  yhick  of  jfre^lily  rapped 
aid  d sfooi  1 a loo  It  Ihh  r&Mh  side.  Here 
ihv  gmAb  drew  vein. . ’ v-  y:;  Ty  y yW  Y ’■ 


J^aWd*  ^frWiitUrigr,  of  dead  branches  wav. 

; hude^'i^ 

nujox  hjflkle  bis  uppemvitipe,  yArrying  an 
oruifot  t>f'r ^GkSs^I^’^  «l>i  1^1.4^.  He  wav 
clad  in  e*  hh>use  and  p.  coarse  pair  of  ehr- 
dumy  irooMrs  stritp^^l  ^rpiind  h\s  wakt, 
ai^oui  Ufe  jieek  was  hafsciy  tied  4 faded  ml 
Haodarui  liafhlke^Hiefv  odd  on  lx?$  fet, 
wcyiym*  pair  hf  htv.^aps v mxmtd  red;  &&  werv> 

'•  the-  flu*  te>v.; 

tdhojhetured  soil  the  swiwnp, 

Hv  led  the  \yivy  ; 4pd  we.fidkwetl  drM*‘ 
ly  at  id&  heel£,  IraTerst.n^  a Series  of  h>^ 
ihti  t fivrirtod  A 3>ut  h way  for*  'mni$  dista  nee 
into  the  depth*. 

-What  do  you  kick  those  hollow  Iosts 
and  stumps  for  r we  inquired  present lv. 
UhlxeiUg  that  vi\r  conductor  was  careful  to 
■ui-i>  all  such  with  the  toe  of  hi*  sU<H‘; 

v;Sn«ke^  briefly. 

• * 8nnkev- ! What  knui  T' 

■ ' * • .; 

Affor  this : we  folhwed  odr  guide  |ii-  $n 
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The  workmen  had 
just  excavated  a log. 
the  butt  or  root  part 
within  a few  inches  of 
the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  stem  at  the 
farther  end  some  two 
or  three  feet  below.  At 
about  twenty  feet  dis- 
tance from  the  butt  a 
young  man  was  busy 
sawing  through  the  log. 
His  cheeks  were,  hollow, 
his  features  angular,  a 
general  cadaverous  look 
betokening  chills  and 
fever.  The  saw  had  a 
handle  only  at  one  end, 
like  the  instrument  used 
for  cutting  ice.  The 
sharp  end  struck  deeply 
into  the  ground  at  ev- 
ery movement,  but,  was 
not  dulled,  because  of 
the  entire  freedom  from 
grit  of  the  soil 


^ posed  as  it  is  of  decayed 

L£Y  # bark  and  vegetation. 

We  watched  with  in- 
terest, taking  a sketch 
in  the  mean  time,  un- 
til the  log  was  sawed 
through.  It  now  made 
a section  about  t wenty  feet  long,  and  com- 
paratively easy  to  handle.  The  gang, 
composed  of  half  a dozen  hands,  now  set 
to  work  to  raise  it  from  its  resting-place, 
with  long  levers  of  stout  saplings,  the  pro 
cess  accompanied  with  many  grunts  and 
oaths.  It  was  a picturesque  sight — the 
men  in  their  red  and  blue  shirts  straining 
and  tugging  at  the  giant  log*  that  lay  in 
its  long,  grave-like  cavity.  At  length  it 
starts  at  one  end  with  a sucking  noise  as 
it  leaves  its  oozy  bed,  is  gradually  raised 
to  the  surface,  and  is  finally  rolled  bodily 
out  of  its  excavation  to  the  fresh  air,  where 
it  lies  like  some  newly  disinterred  antedi- 
luvian monster,  huge,  black,  and  slimy. 

v\A  party  good  log/’  says  one  of  the 
men.  as  he  draws  the  sleeve  of  his  red 
shirt  across  his  sweat-beaded  brow. 

When  the  log  is  thus  finally  raised  it  is 
sawed  into  sections  each  about,  two  feet  in 
length;  these  are  then  split  down  to  the 
requisite  thickness  for  shingles.  The  logs 
are  first  discovered  by  means  of  a sharp 
iron  stake,  which  is  thrust  into  the  ground 
wherever  a slight  mound-like  elevation 
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lence  for  a while 
our  inquiries. 

\*  What  do  you  walk  on  these  logs  for  i 
The  ground  on  either  side  looks  solid 
enough. 

“PYaps  it  is  an’  pYaps  it  ain't.  It 
might  be  solid  enough,  an  then,  agin,  ye 
thought  sink  up  to  yer  waist  iu  some 
quag. 

As  we  plunged  deeper  into  the  swamp 
the  trees  increased  in  size.  Here  and  there 
a black  pool  of  water  lay  gleaming  sul- 
leiily,  biding,  as  it  were,  among  a thick 
growth  of  rank  ferns  and  vcuomoiis-look- 
ing  flowers.  Vine-covered  cypresses  rose 
high  aloft  , the  inevitable  streamers  of  gray 
moss  hanging  motionlessly  pendent.  The 
noise  of  the  .shingle-cuttcn^»  sounded  ever 
more  clearly,  like  the  rapping  of  a gigan- 
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quarter  being1  the  aver- 
age sum  per  day.  But 
yet  they  seem  to  he  a 
well -eon  ten  ted.  jolly  set., 
rather  liking  the  dismal 
old  swamp,  and  well  sat- 
isfied with  the  mere  ne- 
cessaries of  life  — hog, 
bominv.  and  whiskey. 


In  the  northern  and 
eastern  part  of  Delaware, 
where  the  highlands  of 
the  Susquehanna  send 
down  spurs,  waves  of 
woody  and  rocky  hills 
gradual  1 v d i m inisliing 
toward  the  southward, 
sinking  to  the  even  un- 
dulations that  take  their 
place  in  Central  Dela- 
ware Newark,  the  colle- 
giate town  of  Delaware, 
lies  sleeping  in  the  lap  of 
the  uplands,  shaded  by 
e.limatu!  maples.  In  the 
heart  of  the  little  town 
is  Delaware  College— a 
broad,  roomv 


portioned 
building  of  early  nine- 
teen t h -cert  t u rv  aid)  i tee  t - 
lire.  It  has  competent 
pinfessors.  and  offers  an 
exeel  lent  classic  and  sci- 
entific course  of  study. 
Immediately  outside  of 
shingling  is  hard  work,  the  hardest  kind  the  town  stands  a 1 a rge . c o m f o r tu h 1 e l < >♦ i k - 
of  work,  and  for  which  a mere  pittance  is  ing,  yellow  house,  the  former  residence 
received,  ninety  cents  to  a dollar  and  a of  Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornithologist. 
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Hw  it  is  said  that  he  wrote  his  hooks 
and  mounted  the  most  of  his  specimens. 
Many  of  the  latter  he  donated  to  the  Dela- 
ware Academy,  from  which  they  were 
sutaequently  removed  to  the  Philadelphia 
Academy  of  Natural  Science. 

About  a mile  south  of  the  town,  and 
overlooking  the  old  Welsh  Tract  Church 
previously  mentioned,  rises  Iron  Hill,  sev- 


nut  lulls,  the  outposts  of  the  American 
army,  stationed  at  the  old  Welsh  Tract 
Church,  were  intimidated  and  thrown 
into  great  confusion  by  the  nightly  visita- 
tion of  a phantom  horseman  shrouded  in 
white,  who  was  wont  in  the  silent  hours 
to  career  with  thundering  hoof -beats 
across  the  old  bridge  over  the  Christiana. 
The  grisly  visitant  was  supposed  to  be  the 


ghost  <>f  some  old  Welshman  an 
curly  settler,  perclmuee,  who  took 
tills  means  of  revenging  himself  upon 
the  disturbers  of  his  rest  in  t he  old 
church -y  ard.  The  ghostly  horseman 
was  frequently  lired  upon  by  the  af 
friglited  sentries;  but  he  always  rode 
upon  ULs  thundering  way  with  his  ghostly 
white  horse,  paying  no  more  attention  to 
the  bullets  than  though  they  were  so  many 
mosquitoes.  The  spiritual  visitant  was  a 
useful  accessory  to  General  Howe,  keep- 
ing back  the  advanced  posts  and  scouting 
parties  of  the  Americans. 

This  had  continued  some  days,  when 
one  night  an  old  corporal  was  placed  on 
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era!  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  quantities  of 
hematite  iron  ore  found  within  its  bosom 
—an  ore  rich  with  sixty  to  seventy  per 
cent,  of  iron. 

With  a friend  we  drove  from  Newark 
to  visit  this  hill.  The  road  ran  over  an 
almost  level  stretch  of  valley,  finally 
crossing  a bridge  that  .spanned  the  Chris- 
tiana River,  at  this  point  a small  stream- 
let  winding  around  the  base  of  the  hill, 
with  brisk  gurgles  alternated  by  sleepy 
stretches  of  glassy  placidity.  Along  this 
road  General  Howe  marched  his  troops  to 
tiie  valley  of  the  Hockessin  previous  to 
taking  up  the  position  he  occupied  at  the 
battle  of  Brandywine.  Legends  of  those 
exciting  times  have  been  handed  down 
from  sire  to  son  in  the  neighborhood,  one 
of  which  interested  us  particularly. 

When  General  Howe  occupied  a posi- 
tion for  some  days  upon  Iron  and  Chest 
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THE  HAPPY  ISLAND. 
CHAPTER  L 

KUNG ! ling-a-ling ! 

“How  that  door-bell  keeps  at  it!” 
said  jolly  Mrs.  Crapsten  to  her  pretty 
daughter  Isabel. 

“I  should  think,” said  Isabel, “that  it 
had  rung. twenty  times  since  we  came  up 
to  work.” 

But  both  of  them  were  interested  in  the 
new  mountain  dress  which  they  were 
making,  and  for  the  moment  neither  of 
them  gave  another  thought  to  what  was 
passing  below.  Mrs.  Crapsten  adjusted 
the  white  trimming  on  the  navy  blue,  Isa- 
bel assented  or  dissented,  and  both  plied 
needles  and  scissors  for  a few  minutes 
longer. 

Kling!  ling-a-ling!  again.  And  this 
time  Isabel  looked  out  from  the  window. 
“Why,  poor  papa  is  having  a terrible 
siege,  while  we  are  so  quietly  at  work 
here.  Both  Taber’s  boys  are  here;  that 
dumb  man  from  the  crossing  is  here  with 
his  carry-all ; there  are  two  horses  tied 
at  the  outside  of  the  stables;  and  John 
M4Ginniss  does  not  disguise  his  rage  as  he 
takes  this  last  team  across  to  the  bam.” 

“Can  your  father  have  called  a Board 
meeting  here,  and  I forgotten  it  ?”  said 
Mrs.  Crapsten,  rather  anxiously.  And 
she  came  to  the  window  herself. 

“I  think  not,” said  Isabel.  “I  guess 
they  are  map-peddlers.”  The  girl  said 
this  without  a ray  of  humor.  “Map- 
peddlers”  had  long  been  the  generic  term 
in  that  family  for  that  immense  class  of 
people  who,  in  the  present  form  of  our 
civilization,  come  in  upon  you,  with  no 
claim  whatever,  to  grind  their  own  axes 
or  advance  their  own  interests,  without 
the  least  regard  to  your  convenience  or 
to  any  of  your  rights. 

“ I will  see,”  said  her  mother,  anxious- 
ly still.  And  she  sent  a girl  into  Mr. 
Crapsten ’s  study  with  this  note: 

“Shall  I make  lunch  ready  for  these 
gentlemen  ?” 

But  the  note  came  back  with  a short 
“No.” 

Then  Mrs.  Crapsten  knew  that  they 
were  all  map-peddlers. 


If  this  were  a drama,  the  play  would 
open  by  showing  Mr.  Crapsten’s  study, 
with  all  these  people  in  it.  But  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  describe  it  even  in  a long 
chapter,  though  from  the  worst  seat  in  a 
You  UI- No.  MO.— 14 
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theatre  all  could  have  been  seen  in  an  in- 
stant. 

Poor  Mr.  Crapsten  was  standing,  pale, 
tired,  and  confused.  His  desk  and  pa- 
pers showed  that  he  had  been  writing 
when  the  invasion  began.  Around  the 
room,  occupying  every  chair,  were  strong- 
minded  women  and  weak-minded  men, 
glaring  angrily  at  the  person  with  whom 
Mr.  Crapsten  was  talking,  or  occasional- 
ly looking  round  with  pity  and  contempt 
upon  those  who  sat  opposite  to  them.  On 
one  side  the  room,  in  a separate  group, 
the  secretary  of  a temperance  society 
which  believed  in  prohibition  was  abus- 
ing to  their  faces  the  treasurer  of  a tem- 
perance society  which  did  not  believe  in 
it  and  the  grand  worthy  chaplain  of  the 
Sons  of  Temperance.  These  gentlemen, 
indeed,  did  not  agree  on  many  points, 
but,  in  different  vehicles,  they  had  all 
come,  at  the  same  hour,  to  ask  for  Mr. 
Crapsten’s  money.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  room  the  agent  of  a life-insurance 
company  which  did  not  have  the  Tontine 
principle  was  civilly  telling  the  agent  of 
a society  which  did  that  he  and  his  direct- 
ors ought  all  to  be  sent  to  the  peniten- 
tiary. In  the  background  (c.,  of  the  play- 
book)  the  lady  president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Protection  of  Little  Ones  was  saying 
stinging  things  to  the  actuary  of  the  As- 
sociation for  Preventing  Cruelty  to  Chil- 
dren. All  this  was,  so  to  speak,  the  by- 
play, while  Mr.  Crapsten,  tired  and  pale, 
explained  to  Mr.  Job  Jobson  that  he  could 
not  sign  the  petition  on  the  Rights  of 
Working-Men,  because,  if  he  signed  it,  he 
should  have  to  go  to  the  committee  which 
heard  the  petition,  to  plead  for  it,  and  that 
he  had  not  three  days  to  give  to  that  ob- 
ject. 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Mr.  Jobson:  “to 
what  object  more  important  can  you  give 
three  days  ?” 

“ Do  you  propose  to  be  present  yourself 
at  the  hearing  ?”  said  poor  Mr.  Crapsten. 

“I  ? No,  Sir.  I shall  be  occupied  in 
more  important  duties.  I shall  be  crea- 
ting a healthy  public  opinion.” 

“ So  shall  I,”  said  Mr.  Crapsten ; and  he 
turned  and  bowed  civilly  to  Mrs.  Miriam 
Heartsease  Pennybacher. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Dr.  Heebe, 
the  chaplain,  “but  I came  before  the 
lady.” 

4 4 Yes,  ” said  poor  Crapsten, 4 4 and  I think 
she  came  after  you.  Will  you  go  on, 
madam  ?” 
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44  I am  sure  I am  very  sorry  to  take  up 
your  time.  I know  how  much  occupied 
you  must  be.  But  every  one,  dear  Mr. 
Crapsten — every  one  tells  me  that  if  I can 
only  interest  you — ” 

[Enter,  r.  h.  l.  e.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  White 
Feather.  Dumb-show . He  presents 
a card.  Mrs.  White  Feather  courte- 
sies. Mr.  Crapsten  shows  chairs. 
Mrs.  Pennyjbacher  resumes.] 

, “ I do  not  know  where  I was.  Oh  yes, 
I was  saying*,  my  dear  Sir,  what  every  one 
tells  me,  that  if  I can  only  interest  you  in 
the  cause  of  childhood — the  sacred  cause 
of  childhood,  my  dear  Dr.  Wilmot — ” 

“ My  name  is  Crapsten.” 

4 4 1 beg  pardon ! Oh,  name — yes,  what  ? 
My  dear  Dr.  Crapsten,  every  one  says  to 
me  that  if  I can  only  interest  you  in  child- 
hood— in  the  sacred  cause  of  childhood — 
I am  so  sorry  to  occupy  your  time.” 

“ How  many  children  have  you  ?”  said 
poor  Mr.  Crapsten,  meaning  to  be  kind. 

44 1 ? Children  ? Sir,  I said  nothing  of 
children.  It  is  the  cause  of  childhood — 
the  sacred  cause  of  childhood.” 

“But,  madam,  I have  seven  children, 
and  I am — ” 

[Here  the  door  opens , and  Mrs.  Crap- 
sten enters,  gloved , booted,  pelissed, 
hatted,  and  all  but  veiled  for  a drive . 
Enter  with  her  Isabel  with  her  fa- 
ther's coat  and  hat,  and  the  maid 
Jacynth  with  his  over-shoes.] 

Mrs.  Crapsten.  “Indeed,  George,  you 
are  late  already.  The  Board  will  need 
you  for  a quorum.  [Turns  to  the  com- 
pany. ] You  must  excuse  my  husband,  la- 
dies and  gentlemen;  the  Board  meets  at 
two,  and  it  is  now  twelve  and  three-quar- 
ters. [ To  Mr.  Crapsten. ] The  horses  are 
at  the  door,  my  dear — at  the  side  door. 
[To  the  map-peddlers.]  You  will  find  re- 
freshment in  the  dining-room.  [To  Ja- 
cynth.] Show  the  ladies  the  dining-room ; 
the  gentlemen  will  follow.” 

[Exit  in  triumph  with  Isabel  and  Mr. 
Crapsten,  l.  h.  l.  e.  Tableau  of  Ja- 
cynth and  disappointed  map -ped- 
dlers.] 

CURTAIN. 


CHAPTER  n. 

You  see,  Mr.  Crapsten  was  a simple, 
pure-minded,  unselfish  gentleman  of  large 
wealth,  and  as  large  public  spirit.  The 
invasions  of  such  people  as  have  been  de- 


scribed had  long  since  driven  him  from 
his  palace  in  Providence  to  his  country 
house  in  the  Narragansett  country.  This 
was  what  he  gained  by  the  departure. 
Still,  none  of  this  imbroglio  could  have 
happened  but  that  Ellen  M4Grath  had 
been  married  the  week  before. 

Ellen  M'Grath  was  a pretty  girl,  from 
the  north  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  in 
Mrs.  Crapsten’s  service  since  she  “came 
over,”  fifteen  years  old.  She  had  learn- 
ed to  know  a “ map-peddler”  as  far  as  she 
could  see  him.  She  knew  by  a certain 
inborn  coup  d'ocil,  like  any  other  great 
general’s,  whether  he  had  accident  poli- 
cies, or  life  policies,  or  fire  and  marine 
policies.  She  knew  if  he  carried  sub- 
scriptions for  cyclopedias  or  “ galleries  of 
beauty.”  She  knew  a lightning-rod  man 
from  the  president  of  an  orphan  asylum 
for  negroes.  And  she  would  never  have 
admitted  one  of  this  crew  in  her  master’s 
44  study  hours.”  But  Ellen  M‘Gratli  had 
been  married.  She  had  married  Perry 
Mitchell,  as  handy  a carpenter  and  as  ten- 
der a gardener  as  ever  drew  a seine  for 
shad,  or  beat  to  windward  in  a southeast- 
er off  Block  Island.  Perry  Mitchell  would 
have  said  of  himself  that  he  was  “awful 
handy  about  most  chores;”  but,  for  my- 
self, I think  he  never  showed  himself  so 
sensible  as  when  he  persuaded  pretty  El- 
len M‘Grath  to  marry  him. 

Still,  as  you  see,  what  was  joy  to  him 
was  death  to  poor  Mr.  Crapsten.  This 
Nora — Ellen’s  cousin,  who  had  been  im- 
ported specially  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Mullingar  to  take  her  place — was  a 
good,  neat  girl,  but  she  did  not  know  the 
treasurer  of  the  D.  E.  F.  H.  M.  when  she 
saw  him.  Nor  could  she  tell  a matron  of 
a Retreat  from  a lady  patroness  of  Cuban 
exiles. 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crapsten  and  Isa- 
bel returned  from  their  drive  to  the  Board 
meeting — which  was  simply  a gathering 
of  his  own  family,  without  guests,  around 
his  own  dinner  table — the  * 4 proctors”  were 
all  gone.  “ Proctors”  is  the  name  given 
to  map-peddlers  in  the  statutes  of  Edward 
VI.  and  Elizabeth,  by  which  statutes  their 
occupations  were  made  felony,  being,  in 
fact,  the  stealing  of  the  time  of  others 
with  a view  to  using  it  for  their  own  be- 
hoof. Mrs.  Crapsten  knew  they  would 
be  gone.  The  express  train  then  passed 
East  Greenwich  at  3.11,  and  she  knew 
they  would  not  wait  for  the  accommoda- 
tion. No  ; they  would  charge  for  “ trav- 
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elling  expenses,”  and  would  prefer  to 
sleep  at  home. 

Not  one  word  was  said  either  in  the 
drive  or  at  dinner  about  the  invasion. 
The  subject  was  too  sore.  But  after  Mr. 
Crapsten  had  finished  his  soup,  and  had 
carved  the  mutton,  his  watchful  wife  led 
him  to  talk  about  his 4 4 report” — how  much 
was  finished,  and  how  much  remained  to 
do.  Then  she  led  the  way  carefully,  and 
at  last  made  it  sure  that  Isabel  would  like 
to  go  over  to  Newport  for  ten  days.  Then 
she  made  it  clear  that  Isabel  could  not  go 
unless  he  went.  Then  she  suggested  that 
he  could  take  the  4 4 report”  over  to  New- 
port and  finish  it  with  Isabel — Isabel  could 
copy  and  calculate  for  him.  She  only 
wanted  a quiet  time  in  Newport  while  Dr. 
Harris  was  seeing  to  her  teeth,  and  she 
could  not  go  to  him  for  more  than  half  an 
hour  each  day.  Then,  at  Newport  there 
would  be  no  interruptions.  And  at  New- 
port lie  could  have  the  Redwood  Library. 

The  plan  was  a good  plan.  More  than 
this,  it  was  Mrs.  Crapsten’s  plan,  and  she 
meant  to  have  her  way.  Most  of  all,  she 
had  it.  And  the  next  morning  Mr.  Crap- 
sten and  Isabel  drove  over  to  the  Pier, 
and  took  the  Florence  for  Newport.  Two 
large  boxes  carried  the  statistics  and  doc- 
uments needed  for  the  4 4 Report  on  the 
Organization  of  Emigration.” 

Thus  was  an  excellent,  industrious,  un- 
selfish man,  who  gave  every  instant  of  his 
life  and  every  penny  of  his  income  to  the 
poor,  to  his  country,  and  the  service  of  his 
God,  driven  from  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniences of  his  own  house  to  such  as  he 
might  hire  in  a Newport  boarding-house, 
in  order  that  he  might  escape  the  inter- 
ruption of  those  persons  who  were  not 
content  with  his  serving  God  in  his  own 
way,  but  wished  to  persuade  him  to  serve 
in  theirs. 

Before  his  back  was  turned  Mrs.  Crap- 
sten had  telegraphed  to  her  cousin  Karl 
Whitaker;  and  Mr.  Crapsten  had  not  been 
gone  an  hour  before  Karl  reported  to  Mrs. 
Crapsten  for  duty.  He  had  just  resigned 
his  post  on  the  Coast  Survey.  He  loved 
Mrs.  Crapsten  as  he  loved  his  life,  and  he 
would  do  any  thing  to  serve  her.  Mean- 
while Mrs.  Crapsten  had  also  sent  for  El- 
len Mitchell,  the  bride,  and  had  held  high 
conclave  with  her.  Her  honey -moon  was 
so  far  advanced  that  in  this  philanthropic 
family  it  was  time  that  she  also  should 
begin  to  serve  the  world. 


Karl  Whitaker  lent  himself,  day  and 
night,  to  his  cousin’s  plans.  Nor  had 
any  man  ever  a better  “first  luff”  than 
Perry  Mitchell  proved  to  be.  That  was, 
indeed,  just  what  Perry  Mitchell  was  fit 
for.  Before  Mr.  Crapsten  returned,  even, 
the  pretty  porter’s  lodge,  where  the  long 
avenue  turns  in  from  the  Kingston  road, 
just  where  Gershom  Tucker’s  house  used 
to  stand,  had  been  refitted  for  Mitchell 
and  his  wife  to  live  in.  They  were  es- 
tablished there.  And  Ellen  would  have 
promised  on  the  book,  but  it  was  not 
needed,  that  never  a proctor  of  them  all 
should  pass  without  her  knowledge.  The 
old  ice-road,  which  leads  back  from  the 
house  by  the  pond  a quarter  of  a mile,  to 
the  Riddell  place,  was  cleaned  out,  grav- 
elled, and  with  its  grass  cut  and  its  shrubs 
trimmed,  it  made  a very  pretty  44  avenue.” 
The  Riddell  house  had  a new  coat  of 
paint ; had  red  baskets  with  hanging 
plants,  fresh  from  Newport,  hanging  on 
the  piazza;  had  a flag  flying  from  the  cu- 
pola ; and  represented  admirably  well,  to 
all  wayfarers  who  might  come  so  far,  Mr. 
Crapsten’s  own  manor-house.  In  the 
large  parlor  of  the  Riddell  house — with 
rattan  chairs  galore,  with  two  large  sofas, 
with  four  Turkish  rugs  on  the  Japanese 
matting — presided  Karl  Whitaker.  He 
represented  Mr.  Crapsten. 

The  trap  was  set.  Who  should  be  the 
first  buzzing  blue-bottle  who  should  come 
in? 


CHAPTER  III 

There  was  not  long  to  wait.  Karl 
was  but  half  through  with  his  cigarette, 
as  he  lay  in  the  hammock  the  morning 
after  he  had  taken  possession,  when  the 
rattle  of  wheels  startled  him.  He  threw 
the  end  away,  and  was  at  his  desk  when 
Oliver  Garner  (a  cross  between  Narra- 
gansett  and  Congo  he,  whom  Karl  had 
retained  as  his  familiar)  brought  in  the 
card  of 

S ^ offotuSpato  / GSS. 

3 R.  £.  Institute  of  JgetfcCne. 

Dr.  Southgate  was  at  once  admitted. 

Karl  explained  that  Mr.  Crapsten  was 
away  for  the  day,  but  would  be  very 
sorry  to  miss  Dr.  Southgate,  whose  name 
was  so  well  known  to  him.  Dr.  South- 
gate  bridled,  and  put  his  thumbs  in  the 
sleeves  of  his  waistcoat,  and  stood  with 
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his  back  to  the  empty  fire-place,  and  ex- 
plained that  he  was  about  to  deliver  a 
course  of  lectures  with  a manikin,  and  a 
stereoscope,  and  some  wax  models,  and 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  have  Mr.  Crap- 
sten  head  his  “bespeak/’  and  at  the  same 
time  give  him  the  names  of  the  neighbors 
who  would  probably  take  tickets.  Karl 
listened  courteously  and  attentively. 
When  the  doctor  had  delivered  his  whole 
speech,  Karl,  observant  of  the  cue,  took 
his  turn. 

Karl.  “It  is  very  curious,  my  dear 
doctor,  that  you  should  call  now.  Here 
is  a letter  for  you,  which  I directed  even 
after  you  were  in  the  house.  You  have 
saved  me  a postage-stamp.”  The  amazed 
doctor  opened  it  to  read  the  following 
lines: 

“ My  dear  Sir, — Could  you  favor  me  with  an  in- 
terview at  your  convenience  ? I wish  to  see  you  on 
some  business  of  Mr.  Crapsten’s. 

“ Respectfully  yours, 

“ Karl  Whitaker. 

41  Littlk  Cbastis,  May  11, 1877.” 

Karl  did  not  say,  and  the  doctor  did 
not  know,  that  the  envelope  box  on  the 
table  held  ninety-nine  copies  of  this  note 
ready  to  be  addressed  to  any  proctors  as 
their  cards  were  brought  in. 

The  pink  envelopes  in  the  pink  box 
were  similar,  but  they  were  ieady  to  ad- 
dress to  women.  As  a card  was  brought 
in  to  Karl,  he  had  simply  to  address  his 
letter,  and  all  was  ready  for  the  visitor. 

To  Dr.  Southgate  he  said:  “What  we 
wanted  to  propose,  doctor,  was  this:  We 
have  an  establishment  for  the  higher  edu- 
cation of  boys  and  girls  at  Fernando  Key, 
off  Florida.  I have — no,  Mr.  Crapsten  has 
with  him — a letter,  which  I can  not  show 
you,  therefore.  But  no  matter.  Just 
what  we  want  is  a professor  of  physiolo- 
gy, who  would  not  be  unwilling  to  act  as 
physician,  and  perhaps  to  assist  in  the 
singing  in  the  chapel  on  Sundays.  What 
his  full  duties  would  be,  I can  not  tell. 
In  fact,  doctor,  if  you  took  the  place,  you 
would  make  it  very  much  for  yourself. 
Of  course  you  would  not  think  of  accept- 
ing till  you  had  seen  the  place.  But  what 
I should  propose  would-be  that  you  should 
take  a few  weeks  and  go  down  and  see  it.” 

Dr.  Southgate  was  surprised,  and  tried 
to  conceal  his  surprise.  He  was  delight- 
ed, and  tried  to  conceal  his  delight.  With 
the  ordinary  delusion  of  an  ignorant  and 
under-bred  man,  he  tried  to  make  Whit- 
aker think  he  was  constantly  receiving 


such  proposals.  With  the  inexperience 
of  a man  who  had  never  served  mankind, 
and  had  never  been  asked  to  serve  it,  he 
was  amazed  at  the  simplicity  by  which  a 
sincere  offer  was  made.  Of  course  he 
grasped  at  it,  though  he  pretended  not  to. 
To  be  cared  for  for  three  months  was 
more  than  his  fondest  dream  an  hour  be- 
fore. When  should  he  go  ? 

Karl.  “To  say  truth,  doctor,  we  send 
off  a schooner  with  some  of  the  institute 
to-morrow  from  the  Pier.  Could  you  not 
spend  the  night  with  us  here,  and  sail 
from  the  Pier  to-morrow  ?” 

Doctor.  Mumble,  mumble,  mumble — 
“my  baggage  and” — mumble,  mumble, 
mumble — “my  classes — ” 

Karl.  “We  have  a little  stock  of  cloth- 
ing of  assorted  sizes,  from  Fenno's,  for  the 
colony.  Suppose  I fit  you  with  a pea- 
jacket  and  appurtenances  for  the  voyage? 
And  when  you  come  back — eh?  you  see?” 

Doctor.  Mumble,  mumble,  mumble — 
“ institute” — mumble,  mumble — “ vaca- 
tion”— mumble — 4 4 term-time.  My  size  is 
forty  - five,  outside  measure’  ’ — mumble, 
mumble,  mumble. 

At  the  end  of  which  Karl  stepped  to  the 
door,  paid  Taber’s  boy,  and  sent  him  back 
to  the  station.  And  the  doctor  staid. 

Before  this  was  settled,  Mrs.  Claudia 
Jane  Springer — sister  of  the  founder  and 
principal  of  the  Young  Ladies’  Institute  at 
Elmer,  Mississippi — entered.  Had  called 
to  ask  Mr.  Crapsten  to  head  her  subscrip- 
tion list,  and  preside  at  a public  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  Southern  education  and 
the  closing  of  the  Bloody  Gulf. 

Karl  (to  Mrs.  Springer).  “It  is  very 
curious,  madam,  that  you  should  call 
now.  Your  name  is  hardly  dry  on  this 
note,  which  I wrote  this  morning.  Only 
I had  not  your  address.  I mislaid  the 
journal  of  last  Wednesday.” 

[Mrs.  Springer  opens  the  note , fluttered 
and  with  interest .] 

Karl.  “ You  need  not  read  it,  madam. 
The  truth  is,  what  we  want — what  Mr. 
Crapsten  wants,  I mean — is  to  establish 
an  institute  of  instruction  among  these 
people — virtuous  but  benighted,  dear  Mrs. 
Springer-on  the  coast  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Crapsten  has  a right  in  an  island  there, 
called  Fernando  Key;  and  if  you,  mad- 
am, or  some  lady  of  your  reputation  and 
force  of  character,”  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 

Mrs.  Springer . 4 4 My  engagements  with 
my  sisters” — mumble,  mumble,  mumble, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
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Karl . “ I have  thought  of  all  that;  but 
you  know — Of  course  we  are  overrun 
with  applicants.  Just  look  at  that  pile 
of  letters,  and  this  boxful,  not  yet  filed” 
(sardonic  smile).  “ In  a word,  dear  Mrs. 
Springer,  it  is  not  every  day  that  we  could 
find  a lady  of  your  intelligence,  of  your 
culture,  of  your  training  to  business,  and, 
let  me  say,  as  between  friends,  of  your 
presence.  If  Mr.  Crapsten  insists  on  any 
thing,  it  is  that  the  leaders  in  this  enter- 
prise should  be  ladies  who  were  bom 
ladies,  and  gentlemen  of  good  family. 
Might  I introduce  you  to  Professor  South- 
gate,  who  is  to  take  the  Professorship  of 
Physiology  in  the  institute,  and  will  lunch 
with  us,  while  I see  the  people  who  are 
waiting  ?” 

[Stage  direction . This  scene  is  varied 
by  the  frequent  entrance  of  Oliver 
Garner,  l.  h.  l.  e.,  with  silver  salver 
and  cards.  Door-bell  passim.  Exit 
Mrs.  Springer,  r.  h.  u.  e.  Enter  Fred 
Boreman,  l.  h.  l.  e.] 

Fred  Borevian  [looking  round],  “Mr. 
Crapsten  ? I expected  to  see  Mr.  Crapsten 
— my  classmate  Crapsten.” 

Karl  [rises  to  meet  him].  “Mr.  Crap- 
sten is  in  Newport  to-day  on  business. 
But  he  will  be  sorry  to  miss  you,  Mr. 
Boreman.  I have  just  addressed  this  note 
to  you.” 

Fred  Boreman  [opens  note  and  reads]. 
“ How  fortunate  ! He  asks  me  to  call.  A 
pity  he  is  away.  [Aside.]  The  first  man 
who  ever  asked  me.  [Aloud.]  We  are 
old  friends — near  friends.  Lived  in  the 
same  entry  in  Hollis.  I coached  him  in 
his  Greek  and  chemistry,  you  know.” 

Karl.  “Indeed,  he  often  speaks  of  you. 
As  he  is  not  here,  I can  tell  you  what  he 
wants,  and  you  can  tell  me  if  you  can 
serve  him.  The  truth  is,  what  we  want — 
what  Mr.  Crapsten  wants,  I mean — is  some 
man  of  college  education — a man  of  the 
world,  too — who  can  represent  him  at  Fer- 
nando Key,  an  island  he  has  bought  off 
the  coast  of  Florida.  He  can  not  go  there 
himself.  But  he  wants  some  one — well, 
to  see  to  the  orange-trees,  to  give  direc- 
tions as  to  the  new  buildings,  and,  in 
short,  to  live  there  till  he  comes.  I take 
some  credit  that  it  occurred  to  me  that* 
you  would  do  this  thing  admirably  well. 
Now,  if  your  engagements  would  per- 
mit—” 

Boreman  [aside].  “ I wish  I knew  what 
they  were.  [Aloud.  ] Let  me  look  at  my 
memoranda.  The  15th— no,  that  Cross 


will  take  for  me ; 9th  to  15th  of  August  I 
must  be  at  Fortescue’s — ” 

Karl.  “But  Mr.  Crapsten  would  write 
to  Fortescue.  In  truth,  we  want  you  to 
start  to-morrow.  A lot  of  people  go  to- 
morrow in  Crapsten’s  own  schooner,  and 
we  want — I do  not  say  a superintendent, 
but  a man  of  the  world — you  understand 
me  ? well ! — to  keep  them  good-natured, 
and  make  things  seem  home -like,  you 
know.  Let  me  introduce  you  to  Profess- 
or Southgate  here.  You  will  stay  and 
lunch,  at  least.  Southgate  understands 
it  better  than  I do.”  [Rings,  and  bids 
Oliver  Garner  send  back  to  the  station 
Mrs.  Springer’s  “feara”  and  Mr.  Bore- 
man’s.] 

[Exit  Boreman,  r.  h.  u.  e.  At  the  same 
moment  (dumb-show  of  cards  as  before) 
Oliver  Garner  admits  Dr.  Dimitry 
Koulagoff,  l.  h.  l.  e.  Dr.  Koulagoff 
bows.  Looks  uneasily  for  a place  for 
his  hat.] 

Karl  [rises  courteously].  “ Let  me  take 
your  hat,  doctor.  Excuse  me  while  you 
read  this  note,  which,  by  Mr.  Crapsten’s 
direction,  I addressed  to  you  only  to- 
day.” 

[Same  dumb-show  as  before.  After  the 
doctor  has  looked  at  the  note — ] 

Karl . “ The  truth  is,  my  dear  doctor — ” 
Dr.  Koulagoff.  “Mais,  monsieur,  je 
n’entends  pas  l’Anglais.” 

Karl.  “Ah,  pardon.  Ni  moi,  le  Bul- 
gare.  Mais,  s'il  vous  plait,  causerais  en 
Fran^ais.  Ah!  bien!  Vraiment,  M.  le 
Docteur.”  [And  then , as  before , with 
same  dumb-show , explains  that  at  Fer- 
nando Key  there  will  be  needed  some  one 
to  introduce  the  system  of  vine-growing 
from  Eastern  Europe , and , preparatory 
to  thaty  to  correspond  with  the  princes  of 
Bulgaria  in  reference  to  the  colonization , 
etc.,  etc.  All  this  rapidly  and  with  ges- 
ture, ending  by  an  introduction  to  Pro- 
fessor Southgate— same  dumb-show  as 
before — and  entrance  of  Mrs.  Wilder- 
spin,  L.  h.  l.  e.] 

Mrs.  Wilder  spin.  “I  understood  you 
kept  a sort  of  intelligence  office  here.” 

Karl  [grimly],  “Madam,  that  is  just 
what  we  do.  This  morning  we  have  of- 
fered so  much  that  we  have  very  little 
left.” 

Mrs.  Wilderspin  [ not  listening].  1 ‘ I am 
sure  I am  sorry  to  take  up  your  time,  but 
I wanted  to  find  occupation.” 

Karl  [civilly],  “Yes  ? and  in  what  line 
— a teacher  V ” 
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Mrs.  W.  “No.  I km  too  old  for  that.” 

Karl.  “Housekeeper,  perhaps;  large 
establishment,  seven  servants ; housekeep- 
er has  a separate  table.” 

Mrs.  W.  “No.  I have  bad  headaches. 
I can  not  rise  before  twelve  in  the  morn- 
ing.” 

Karl.  “Companion  to  a rich  lady  in 
Newport,  possibly.  Salary  $500.  Du- 
ties, to  drive  between  three  and  five  in 
the  afternoon,  and  to  attend  parties  in  the 
evening.” 

Mr 8.  W.  “No.  I hate  to  ride.” 

Karl  [with  sympathy ].  “ What  then  ?” 

Mr 8.  W.  “If  you  knew  of  an  empty 
house,  furnished,  you  know,  and  with  the 
fuel,  I think  I and  my  husband  could  live 
in  it  while  the  owner,  you  know,  went  to 
Europe.” 

Karl,  “Just  the  thing;  we  have  it  ex- 
actly. In  truth,  my  dear  madam,  Mr. 

* Crapsten — I am  not  Mr.  Crapsten — wants 
in  his  home  at  Fernando  Key,  while  he  is 
at  the  North,  a gentleman  and  lady  of  re- 
finement. You  understand  me,  I am  sure 
[cfc.,  etc.,  etc.,  as  before].  Could  you 
talk  with  Professor  Southgate  and  Mrs. 

9 Springer? — they  understand  it  perfectly.” 
[Same  dumb-show  as  before.] 

[Exit  Mrs.  Wilderspin,  R.  H.  u.  E.  En- 
ter Oliver  Garner,  l.  h.  l.  e.,  and  in- 
troduces Rev.  John  Corban.] 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  through  that  day 
and  the  next.  In  truth,  the  Curlew  did 
not  come  round  from  Boston  till  Friday. 
On  Friday  she  sailed,  with  twenty-four 
passengers,  for  Fernando  Key. 

“ The  happiest  thing  in  the  world,”  said 
Karl  to  his  cousin,  “that  I took  the  Key 
off  Fotheringay’s  hands.  I only  thought 
of  it  as  a good  place  for  shooting.  But  I 
would  give  sixpence  to  see  old  Webber 
when  these  people  arrive.  I have  tele- 
graphed to  Halfenstein  at  St.  Augustine, 
and  he  will  have  at  least  six  days’  notice. 
There  is  enough  to  eat,  anyway.” 

And  so  every  third  or  fourth  day 
through  the  summer  these  mad  conspira- 
tors sent  off  to  old  Webber  twenty  or  thirty 
of  these  reformers.  Not  one  ever  declined 
Karl’s  offer.  In  truth,  it  opened  a better 
life  to  each  of  them  than  he  was  leading, 
or  she.  And  as  Karl  said,  whenever  his 
cousin’s  heart  failed  her,  “Let  them  re- 
form each  other.  When  I have  a dull 
carving-knife,”  said  he,  “I  always  take 
another,  and  give  them  both  new  edges  by 
rubbing  blade  against  blade.” 

And  so  it  proved  at  the  Key. 


CHAPTER  IY. 

Old  Webber,  at  Fernando  Key,  had 
an  easier  time  than  seemed  probable,  when 
the  Curlew  arrived  and  her  several  suc- 
cessors. 

When  these  two  crazy  madcaps,  Karl 
and  his  cousin,  started  this  enterprise, 
Karl  had  still  so  much  method  in  his  mad- 
ness that  he  telegraphed  to  an  old  “pal” 
of  his,  at  St.  Augustine,  quite  full  instruc- 
tions. Interpreting  these  instructions 
very  broadly,  Halfenstein  bought  two  of 
Skillings’s  ready-made  school-houses,  and 
two  churches,  which  he  found  waiting 
purchasers.  He  chartered  a little  steam- 
er, took  a deck  load  of  Southern  timber, 
and  hired  twenty  Minorcans  and  four 
stout  negroes.  With  this  assorted  cargo 
he  came  in  on  old  Webber  at  the  Key  one 
fine  May  morning,  ten  days  before  the 
Curlew  appeared. 

The  consequence  was  that  when  that 
vessel  brought  in  her  living  cargo,  after  a 
slow  but  not  disagreeable  passage,  quite  a 
little  village  stood  empty  awaiting  them, 
and  they  passed  from  the  discomforts  of  a 
packet  schooner  to  the  luxuries  of  sweet 
soft  air,  bananas  and  oranges  on  the  trees, 
roast  pig,  fried  chickens,  omelets  of  sev- 
en patterns,  yams,  mangoes,  apples  of 
paradise,  and  peas  of  Elysium,  served  in 
two  rival  refectories — which  had  no  such 
Popish  names — under  the  varied  cuisines 
of  Mammy  Chloe  and  Uncle  Stephen.  Of 
mattresses  and  other  bedding  Karl  Whit- 
aker had  put  enough  on  the  Curlew  for  a 
hundred  philanthropists. 

To  a person  of  systematic  mind  or  train- 
ing it  would  seem  that  the  new-comers 
would  be  disturbed  when  they  found  so 
little  other  preparation  than  this  which 
was  thus  made  for  physical  wants.  But 
that  happened  which  neither  Karl  nor 
Mrs.  Crapsten  had  foreseen.  The  philan- 
thropists were  not  people  of  systematic 
mind  or  training.  To  find  that  neither 
“ institute”  had  any  scholars  did  not  seem 
strange  to  them.  They  were,  indeed,  used 
to  institutes  on  paper.  To  have  nothing 
to  do  from  Monday  morning  till  Saturday 
night  was  neither  new  to  them  nor  dis- 
agreeable. To  wait,  as  they  did,  by  Hal- 
fenstein's  directions,  for  fuller  arrange- 
ments when  “ the  Board”  should  have  its 
quarterly  meeting,  was  most  natural  of  all. 
All  of  them  were  used  to  waiting  for  some- 
tiling  to  turn  up.  Halfenstein  had  had 
the  wit  to  arrange  two  boarding-houses, 
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with  the  knowledge  that  a slight  rival- 
ry would  improve  the  fare,  and  that  so 
much  separation  into  two  parties  would 
make  the  new  establishment  more  lively. 
Even  Stamboul,  at  its  worst  government, 
enjoyed  the  partisanship  of  the  “greens” 
and  the  “blues.”  And  Halfenstein  said 
afterward  that  his  anxieties  were  all  over 
when  he  saw  the  William  Tell  come  into 
the  wind,  so  that  he  knew  she  was  going 
to  run  for  his  pier.  She  was  the  second 
packet.  She  sailed  four  days  after  the 
Curlew , but  arrived  only  two  days  after. 
From  the  moment  when  the  Curlew  peo- 
ple could  patronize  the  William  Tell  peo- 
ple, he  said  social  order  was  established. 
Caste  or  class  had  come  into  society,  and 
from  that  time  all  was  well.  Two  or  three 
times  a week  a packet  would  arrive.  Al- 
ways a load  of  philanthropists,  “proc- 
tors,” or  other  map  - peddlers.  Always 
they  landed  weary  of  a voyage,  hungry, 
and  tired.  Always  the  different  orders 
of  the  little  state  welcomed  them  with  a 
lively  condescension.  Gradually  they  fell 
into  the  little  coteries  of  the  “red  school- 
house”  and  “the  new  school-house,”  the 
“hill  church”  and  the  “shore  church.” 
Before  long  they  knew  the  rights  and  the 
wrongs  of  the  Gwendolen  passage,  of  the 
row  on  board  the  Neptune's  Bride , of 
Dr.  Southgate’s  quarrel  with  Professor 
Drisko,  and  of  William  Wildasin’s  scan- 
dalous flirtation  with  Mrs.  Belle  Black- 
burn. The  regular  organization  of  the 
two  institutes  still  waited  directions  from 
their  Boards.  And  it  proved,  according 
to  Halfenstein,  who  had  letters  from  Karl 
by  every  packet,  that  each  Board  had  fail- 
ed in  a quorum  at  its  quarterly  meeting. 
Strangely  enough,  none  of  the  philanthro- 
pists or  other  proctors  ever  received  any 
letters.  The  square  truth,  in  honest  Eng- 
lish, was  that  no  human  being  in  the 
world  ever  had  missed  one  of  them,  or 
knew  that  they  were  gone,  excepting  a 
few  boarding-house  keepers,  who  were 
glad  to  see  the  last  of  them.  Halfenstein, 
however,  put  it  in  a much  more  elegant 
way.  He  was  forever  receiving  great 
government  envelopes  from  the  Post-office 
Department,  and  abusing  the  red  tape  of 
government,  which  would  not  give  them 
an  office.  But  for  newspapers  they  did 
not  lack;  lie  kept  old  Michael,  with  two 
mulatto  boys,  cruising  in  a fruit  boat  in 
the  channels,  and  never  vessel  passed 
from  London,  from  New  York,  or  New 
Orleans,  but  gladly  exchanged  the  “latest 
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dates”  for  the  freshest  oranges  and  ba- 
nanas. For  books,  Karl  had  a box  of  nov- 
els sent  down  by  every  packet,  and  the 
philanthropists  seemed  to  read  nothing 
else.  The  insurance  men  generally  stuck 
to  the  newspapers. 

The  Curleiv , the  William  Tell,  the 
Web-Foot,  the  Gwendolen , the  Roy  croft, 
the  Sea-Gull , the  Neptune's  Bride , the 
Olivia  Emmons , eventually  made  a reg- 
ular line  between  the  Pier  and  the  Key. 
They  brought  many  passengers,  but  nev- 
er took  away  one.  Karl  was  careful 
about  this.  The  skippers  were  instructed 
to  say  that  they  had  to  go  to  the  Dry 
Tortugas  and  the  Wet  Bahamas,  and 
other  parts  unknown  ; and  as  soon  as 
they  had  landed  their  deck  loads,  off  they 
went.  Indeed,  they  went  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  always,  with  never  a chance 
for  a stow-away.  But,  to  say  truth,  as 
long  as  I was  on  the  island  (I  was  at  that 
time  the  collecting  agent  for  the  S.  P.  O. 
H.  C.)  I never  saw  or  heard  of  any  one 
who  wanted  to  leave.  W e were  all  await- 
ing the  quarterly  meeting  of  our  respect- 
ive “Boards,”  and  wanted  to  know  how 
our  rank  was  to  be  determined.  Now 


" dSfcald  ale  made  wood ; 

tdey  ale  /c?ip  and  nation 


as  it  says,  or  should  say,  in  the  copy-book. 

As  the  summer  passed,  and  the  autumn 
came  on,  our  occupation  took  more  the 
form  of  established  society.  The  insur- 
ance men  of  our  side,  as  Mammy  Chloe’s 
boarders  were  called,  would  take  a chance, 
after  their  siesta,  to  walk  over  to  the  other 
village,  and  insure  the  lives  of  the  hands 
who  were  at  work  there  in  putting  up 
new  houses,  and  of  the  philanthropists 
who  lived  there.  Meanwhile  their  insur- 
ance men  came  over  and  insured  us  and 
our  workmen.  None  of  us  had  any  mon- 
ey. But  we  soon  invented  a system  of 
credits.  We  gave  our  notes  payable  in 
ninety-nine  years.  Then  once  a week, 
every  Monday  evening,  there  was  a meet- 
ing in  the  “red  school-house,”  which 
partook  of  the  character  of  a “clearing- 
house.” These  notes  were  “cleared” 
against  each  other,  and  the  balances  only 
were  entered  in  a big  book,  which  we 
called  “Doomsday -Book.”  This  simple 
plan  made  business  very  active.  The 
lightning-rod  men  made  enormous  con- 
tracts for  rods — simply  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  “ Boards.”  The  rival  school 
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agents  for  “Fortescue’s  Readers”  and 
“ Tyrwhitt’s  Reading -Books,”  and  the 
men  who  introduced  “Ptolemy’s  School 
Geography”  and  the  “Periplus  Series  of 
Physical  Geography,”  were  very  fortu- 
nate in  their  contracts  with  the  profess- 
ors. Occasionally  a professor  would  de- 
liver a lecture.  But  generally  the  school- 
houses  proved  more  useful  for  private 
theatricals  and  for  tableaux.  We  had  a 
charming  series  of  tableaux,  organized  by 
me,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
viding 0.  F.  H.  C.  We  distributed  the  tick- 
ets for  sale  in  the  two  boarding-houses, 
and  gave  a free  ticket  to  every  one  who 
sold  ten.  The  house  was  full,  and  the 
proceeds,  on  paper,  were  very  large. 

Our  summer  and  autumn  passed,  there- 
fore, both  intelligently  and  agreeably. 
Before  it  ripened  into  that  pleasant  Flor- 
ida winter,  we  had  a population  of  near 
1000  philanthropists.  But  the  original  di- 
vision of  two  villages  still  held,  and  Aunt 
Chloe's  people  and  Uncle  Stephen's  peo- 
ple were  in  some  sort  two  communities. 
As  it  happened,  each  had  a church,  and 
each  an  institute.  Of  course  there  were 
in  each  village  a dozen  boarding-houses 
in  place  of  the  primeval  two.  Still,  the 
impression  held  and  holds  that  Uncle 
Stephen  had  secrets  in  the  frying  of 
clams  unknown  to  Mammy  Chloe,  and 
that  he  permitted  the  use  of  these  secrets, 
by  certain  royalties,  in  all  the  Hill  cook- 
ery, while  the  Shore  knew  nothing  of 
them.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  gumbo  soup  of  the  Shore  was 
unmatched  and  unmatchable  by  any  thing 
furnished  on  the  Hill. 


CHAPTER  V. 

As  the  blushing  October  of  lovely  Nar- 
ragansett  blushed  its  rosiest  before  No- 
vember ravaged  the  whole  scene,  Isabel 
and  her  father  took  a charming  scamper 
on  horseback  one  day  over  the  hills  and 
far  away.  As  they  came  back  to  the 
Kingston  road,  Mr.  Crapsten  threw  him- 
self from  his  horse,  took  down  the  top 
rail  of  a bit  of  fence,  and  cried  to  Isabel : 

“Now  show  me  how  well  you  can  leap 
those  bars.” 

The  girl  did  it  without  hesitation.  Her 
father  did  the  same,  and  led  her  into  the 
still  glades  of  the  forest. 

Oh,  how  still ! 

“Dear  child,”  he  said,  reverently  in- 


deed, “I  will  show  you  things  hidden 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world.” 

And  he  did  so. 

He  led  the  way  where  the  horses’  feet 
sank  deep  in  greenish-gray  lichen,  which 
had  grown  on  the  graves  of  other  lich- 
ens, which  were  the  monuments  of  others 
which  were  growing  in  the  days  of  Ca- 
nonchet.  There  Tvas  not  soil  enough  for 
any  thing  but  this  humble  greenish-gray- 
ish-blue, and  the  craunch  of  the  horses’ 
feet  had  a weird,  dry  sound  which  seem- 
ed to  be  an  echo  from  another  century. 
There  came  over  Isabel  the  feeling  that  no 
human  being  had  ever  stood  there  before. 

“Dear  papa,  when  did  you  find  this 
solitude  ?” 

“Only  yesterday.  But  I have  made 
many  such  discoveries  this  summer. 
When  mamma  does  not  ride  with  me,  I 
am  very  adventurous.” 

Isabel  [a  little  frightened  with  her  own 
rashness ].  “How  much  time  you  have 
had  for  yourself  this  summer  1” 

Mr.  Crapsten.  “Yes.  I am  sometimes 
troubled  about  it.  But  do  you  know,  I 
never  had  the  letters  so  well  in  hand,  my 
business  never  troubled  me  so  little,  and 
really  [ivith  a timid  laugh]  I have  almost 
finished  the  book  on  the  emigration  of  the 
Iranian  tribes.” 

They  rode  happily  on,  silently,  till  he 
began  again,  a little  anxiously: 

“We  have  not  had  so  many  of  the 
people  you  call  ‘map-peddlers.’  Do  you 
know,  I am  a little  frightened.  I hope  I 
was  not  rude  that  last  day  before  we  went 
to  Newport.” 

Isabel.  “ Rude,  papa ! you  do  not  know 
how  to  be  rude.  You  could  not  be  rude 
if  you  tried.  Now  do  not  go  and  worry 
about  those  things.” 

But  Isabel,  who  was  in  her  mother’s 
secrets,  rode  home  like  a guilty  thing. 
When  they  passed  the  letter-box  where 
the  mail-rider  left  the  Little  Crastis  mail, 
the  girl  slipped  otf  her  pony,  let  him  run 
up  to  the  stable  alone,  and  herself  carried 
up  the  mail  to  her  father. 

“There,  papa,  it  is  a dear  little  mail. 
I’ve  a letter  from  Tom,  mamma  has  one 
from  Aunt  Kate,  and  there  are  only  three 
for  you.” 

And  her  father  said  he  should  have  just 
time  to  read  the  letters  before  dinner. 

Dinner  seemed  particularly  jolly  that 
day.  The  younger  boys  were  ‘in  great 
feather— had  caught  the  biggest  pickerel 
within  the  memory  of  man.  Mary  M‘Ma- 
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hon  had  surpassed  herself  in  the  chowder 
and  clam  fritters;  and  the  Trustum  Bay 
oysters  were  perfect.  As  they  sat  at  the 
dessert,  rather  more  lazily  than  usual, 
Mrs.  Crapsten  said:  “I  had  a nice  letter 
from  Kate ; they  will  all  be  here  Friday. 
What  was  your  mail  ?” 

Mr.  Crapsten.  “Oh,  I ought  to  have 
told  you,  for  I was  really  very  much 
pleased.  Isabel,  go  bring  the  letters.” 

And  when  the  girl  returned,  he  handed 
one  to  his  wife. 

“There,  that  is  from  Baring’s  people. 
They  are  well  pleased  with  the  Cattarau- 
gus success,  and  have  made  on  the  other 
side  a syndicate.  Hope  joins,  and  Ca- 
ruthers,  and  even  the  great  Rothschild 
nibbles.  They  offer  me  ten  millions  for 
my  interest,  or  I may  join  with  them.” 

Mrs . Crapsten.  4 4 And  you  are  pleased  ? 
Did  I know  about  this  ?” 

Mr.  C.  “I  think  I told  you.  It  was 
that  time  I went  to  Boston,  and  left  you 
at  the  Champernoms’  at  Hingham.” 

Mrs.  C.  “I  don’t  remember.” 

Mr.  C.  “Well,  it  is  a long  story ; but  we 
have  nothing  to  do.  You  know  the  Catta- 
raugus and  Opelousas  all  went  down  again 
after — after  poor  George  Orcutt  went  up.” 

Mrs.  Crapsten  nodded,  for  the  subject 
of  George  Orcutt  was  a sad  one. 

Mr.  C.  44  Well,  it  occurred  to  me  one 
day  that  all  it  needed  was  to  make  a cut- 
off or  connection  between  that  sharp  bend 
at  Wills’s,  so  as  to  unite  us  with  that  poor 
weak-kneed  Pemaquid  and  Kittatinny 
line.  They  were  in  the  hands  of  receiv- 
ers, you  know.” 

Mrs.  Crapsten  nodded  again,  though 
she  had  no  idea  what  a receiver  was. 

Mr.  C.  44  Well,  I gave  orders  to  buy  up 
the  P.  and  K.,  and  of  course  I got  their 
stock  for  nothing,  and  their  bonds  for  a 
whistle.  I saw  Beamish  that  afternoon 
— Jack  Beamish,  George’s  son — and  sent 
him  with  his  things  and  a party  to  Wills's. 
They  got  an  old  charter  on  the  way ; he 
ran  his  experimental  line  that  week;  and 
the  next  week  Grimes — no,  Groves,  those 
New  Hampshire  people — took  the  con- 
tract. Of  course  it  worked  ; their  road 
has  been  running  now  for  near  three 
weeks;  the  Philadelphia  people  get  their 
pork  a penny  cheaper;  and  if  you  knew 
it,  that  winter  butter  you  ordered  of  Hast- 
ings yesterday  will  cost  you  a cent  less 
because  of  Jack  Beamish.” 

Isabel  [admiring] . 4 4 And  all  because  of 
you,  papa  1” 


She  had  never  heard  her  father  explain 
business  at  such  length. 

Mr.  C.  “Yes;  well — because  of  me,  I 
suppose.  That  is  what  I am  for.  Some- 
body must  plan  things.  But,  somehow, 
for  a year  or  two  I have  never  seemed  to 
have  any  time  to  attend  to  what  I wanted 
to  do — until  this  summer.  I said  to  Isabel 
that  I was  afraid  something  was  wrong.” 

Mrs.  C.  44  And  you  have  really  sat  here 
to-day,  and  talked  about  pickerel  and  oys- 
ters and  clams,  when  we  were  ten  million 
dollars  richer  than  we  were  yesterday  ?” 

Mr.  C.  “Pourquoi  non?  I forgot  all 
about  the  letter.  What  is  the  good  of  the 
money,  unless  we  can  help  other  people 
with  it  ? But  if  you  bid  me  sell  to  the 
Barings,  why,  you  can  found  your  Old 
Ladies’  Home,  and  endow  your  Medical 
College  for  Women.” 

Isabel.  44  And  you,  papa — I know  what 
you  want  to  do:  you  can  send  your  col- 
ony to  the  Upper  Canadian !” 

Mr.  C.  smiled  good-naturedly.  “You 
have  found  me  out,  have  you  ? Well,  if 
I believe  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  the  4 Organ- 
ization of  Emigration.’  ” 

Then  Mrs.  Crapsten,  who,  as  has  been 
seen,  is  a bold  woman,  determined  on  the 
instant  to  dare  all,  and  to  confess  to  her 
husband  the  whole  44  Organization  of  Em- 
igration” which  she  and  her  cousin  had 
carried  forward. 

Mrs.  C.  “After  you  have  had  your 
nap,  I want  to  take  you  to  drive.” 

Mr.  C.  “Gladly.  Whereto?” 

Mrs.  C.  44  Well,  where  you  do  not  like 
to  go.  I shall  take  you  to  the  Riddell 
place.” 

Mr.  C.  4 4 As  you  will.  But  it  is  a 
gloomy  old  hole.  I have  not  been  there 
this  summer.” 

Mrs.  C.  44 1 know  you  think  so,  but  you 
do  not  know  how  gay  and  festive  Karl 
and  I have  made  it.” 

Mr.  C.  4 4 Yes,  Karl  brags  of  it  when- 
ever he  comes  over.  Well,  any  where 
with  you.”  i 

And  he  went  off  to  his  nap. 

“To  think,”  cried  Mrs.  Crapsten  to  Is- 
abel, when  they  were  alone — “to  think 
that  a horde  of  people  who  say  they  know 
more  than  your  father,  should  be  able  to 
keep  him  for  years  from  helping  the  world 
forward  in  his  own  way!  Now,  in  three 
weeks,  that  they  let  him  alone,  he  has 
made  food  cheaper  for  half  the  world,  and 
is  all  the  more  ready  to  go  on  and  do  so 
much  the  more.” 
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Mr.  Crapsten  slept  exactly  his  appoint- 
ed hour,  and  then  was  ready  at  the  car- 
riage ; so  was  Isabel ; so  was  her  mother. 
He  wondered  at  the  improved  avenue 
quite  as  much  as  they  could  have  asked. 
He  was  delighted  with  the  clumps  of  rho- 
dodendrons, where  there  was  a little  open- 
ing; and  when  he  saw  the  festive  aspect 
of  the  old  Riddell  place,  he  fairly  clapped 
his  hands. 

Karl  heard  the  wheels,  and  came  out 
to  welcome  them,  forewarned  by  Oliver 
Gamer  that  these  were  not  of  the  com- 
mon kind. 

As  he  handed  Mrs.  Crapsten  from  the 
carriage,  she  whispered,  in  a tragic  aside, 
“We  must  confess  all !” 

And  they  did  confess  all.  At  first  they 
had  no  chance.  Karl  introduced  Mr.  Crap- 
sten to  Mr.  Palfrey  and  Mr.  Chamberlin, 
his  clerks,  and  to  Miss  Olive  and  Miss  Au- 
gusta, his  other  trusty  aids ; and  Mr.  Crap- 
sten looked  round,  rather  amazed  at  the 
undisguisable  air  of  business  which  the 
dismal  old  Riddell  house  had  assumed. 

“Why,  Karl,  this  does  not  look  much 
like  partridge  - shooting  ? Since  when 
have  you  been  such  a man  of  affairs  ?” 

The  young  ladies  all  blanched  white, 
and  then  flushed  red.  But  Karl,  as  easy 
as  if  he  were  on  examination  before  a 
board  which  he  was  snubbing,  said,  “Oh, 
it  is  all  my  old  hobby,  the  4 Organization 
of  Emigration.’  ” 

4 4 Organization  of  Emigration !”  said  Mr. 
Crapsten.  “Have  you  stolen  my  thun- 
der ?” 

Then  Karl  confessed  all.  He  told  the 
story  very  briefly,  but  very  well.  He 
gave  great  praise  to  Ellen  (M‘Grath) 
Mitchell,  as  was  her  due.  Not  once  in 
that  hard-worked  summer  had  she  mis- 
taken her  man  or  woman,  so  far  as  Karl 
knew. 

“No,”  said  Mr.  Crapsten,  with  a certain 
sense  of  relief,  “nor  so  far  as  I know. 
Never  man  or  woman  has  come  to  the 
house  here  to  talk  organized  philanthropy 
to  me  this  summer.” 

“George  was  saying,”  said  his  wife, 
“that  he  had  for  once  attended  to  his  own 
concerns.” 

“And  how  much  has  this  cost  you 
schemers?”  asked  Mr.  Crapsten.  And 
Karl  calmly  showed  the  five  monthly  bal- 
ance-sheets, aud  bade  Miss  Olive  bring  the 
day-book  and  ledger  for  October. 

“On  the  whole,”  he  said,  “we  are  do- 
ing better  than  I dared  hope.  They  do 


not  work  much,  of  course.  Nobody  ex- 
pected that.  But  they  are  modest  in  their 
needs.  They  drink  nothing  but  milk  and 
water,  and  they  provide  a good  deal  of 
their  own  food.  There,  that  is  the  ration 
for  September — $1  97$  a week,  you  see. 
Our  roster  was  then  879 ; but  now  we  have 
sent,  since  the  30th,  51,  69,  33,  19  in  the 
Swiftsure , that  makes  172  more.  We 
made  an  excellent  thing  of  it  last  month 
with  our  Southern  pine.  Halfenstein  mis- 
read, or  somebody  miswrote,  a dispatch 
of  mine,  and  they  bought  in  June  a great 
lot  of  Florida  pine,  just  when  I was  pour- 
ing in  Northern  pine  by  deck  loads.  All 
of  a sudden  last  month  the  market  here 
was  cornered,  and  I have  sold  all  my  Flori- 
da pine  for  enough  to  meet  all  my  lumber 
bills.  Since  I put  the  propellers  on  we 
have  done  a good  thing  in  fruit.  We 
send  them  on  a round  trip,  and  they  come 
home  by  the  islands.” 

Mr.  Crapsten  was  interested  by  the  fig- 
ures, understood  the  position  in  a moment, 
asked  questions,  and  made  suggestions. 

“At  $52  apiece,  your  average  of  500  has 
cost  you  $26,000  for  their  board.” 

“Yes,  Sir ; but  what  with  our  fresh-fish 
sales  here,  the  oyster  account,  the  profits 
on  the  pine  business,  and  the  fruit  bal- 
ance— here  is  my  September  balance — 
we  brought  down  the  total  expense  to 
$13,692  11.  Besides,  we  have  some  small 
collections  to  make.” 

Mr.  Crapsten  turned  with  admiration  to 
his  wife.  4 4 Now  I know  why  you  sold  the 
Vienna  necklace,  and  your  5-20  bonds.” 

Mrs . C.  “How  did  you  know  it  ?” 

Mr.  C.  44  As  it  happened,  I bought  the 
necklace.  Your  man  in  New  York  had 
heard  me  asking  for  something  of  the 
kind,  and  I found  it  waiting  my  inspec- 
tion at  the  office  the  other  day.  As  for 
the  bonds,  they  were  registered,  you  know ; 
and  it  so  happened  that  in  the  last  lump  I 
bought,  these  of  yours  came  round  to  me. 
But  then  I never  meant  to  be  poking  into 
your  secrets.” 

Isabel.  4 4 And  will  you  forgive  the  con- 
spirators, papa  ?”  [She  flings  herself  in 
burlesque  upon  the  ground.] 

Mr.  C.  44  Forgive ! It  is  I who  am  to  ask 
as  a favor  that  I may  sit  at  your  feet  and 
study  the 4 Organization  of  Emigration.’  ” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C. 

Isabel.  Karl. 

Mr.  P.  Miss  Out*. 

Miss  Augusta.  Mr.  G 
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A ROMANCE  OF  EASTHAMPTON. 

i. 

THE  Adriatic , after  a swift  run  down 
the  Channel,  was  lying  in  the  harbor 
of  Queenstown,  waiting  for  the  mail,  on  a 
pleasant  Sunday  afternoon  about  ten  years 
ago.  Leaning  over  her  rail  and  looking 
at  the  town  was  a man  of  rather  more 
than  thirty  years  of  age,  tall  and  well 
made,  of  the  best  British  type,  with  light 
hair,  full  blonde  beard  and  mustache,  com- 
plexion browned  as  if  by  an  Eastern  sun, 
and  a frank  and  pleasing  expression  of 
countenance.  He  seemed  absorbed  in 
thought,  and  the  look  in  his  blue  eyes 
grew  wistful  as  he  heard  the  bells  ringing 
for  afternoon  service. 

“A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  Forsyth,” 
said  a voice  behind  him.  “I  can  fancy 
you,  like  poor  homesick  Father  Mahony, 
saying  to  yourself, 

44  4 On  this  I ponder 
As  far  I wander, 

And  still  grow  fonder. 

Sweet  Cork,  of  thee.*  ” 

Captain  Forsyth,  of  the  Royal  (late  Ben- 
gal) Engineers,  stood  erect,  and  turned 
with  a smile  to  greet  thespokesman.  The 
latter  was  an  American  of  medium  height, 
with  dark  eyes  and  hair,  long  mustache, 
and  a strong  face,  and  showing  by  his 
military  bearing  and  a scar  on  his  cheek 
that  the  late  civil  war  had  found  him  at 
the  front.  The  two  had  met  in  England, 
one  on  sick-leave  from  India  and  the  other 
just  completing  a long  European  trip,  and 
become  fast  friends. 

“ So  you  know  the  1 Bells  of  Shandon,’  ” 
said  Forsyth.  “No,  I was  not  thinking 
about  them.  I was  sentimentalizing  a lit- 
tle about  turning  my  back  on  Old  Eng- 
land, although  it  is  absurd  enough  that  I 
should,  so  little  have  I seen  of  her  for 
many  years,  and  so  little  is  there  to  keep 
me  here.” 

“I  don’t  believe  a word  of  it,”  said  John 
Warden.  “You  had  best  confess  that  you 
are  dreading  the  barbarous  country  to 
which  you  are  going.  Did  you  not  hear 
the  conversation  in  the  coffee-room  of  the 
* Adelphi’  night  before  last  between  that 
dry,  taciturn  New-Yorker  and  the  Lon- 
doner in  search  of  information,  who  asked 
him  if  it  was  true  that  gentlemen  in  New 
York  occasionally  carried  ‘ what  you  call 
a bowie-knife,  you  know?’  ‘Not  occa- 
sionally, but  habitually,’  said  the  New- 
Yorker.  c If  you  should  come  out  there, 


and  take  a walk  down  Wall  Street  any 
fine  morning,  you  would  not  fail  to  find 
one  of  your  countrymen  quivering  on  the 
pavement .’  I don’t  suppose  that  you  be- 
lieve that,  or  that  you  can  shoot  buffaloes 
in  the  Central  Park;  but  you  have  a lin- 
gering idea  that  New  York  and  Boston 
are  in  partibus  infidelium .” 

“No,”  said  Forsyth,  with  a smile;  “I 
am  entirely  open  to  conviction,  and  pre- 
pared to  find  your  great  country  quite  as 
interesting  and  as  jolly  as  you  can  make 
it  out.  I have  never  told  you  before,  ei- 
ther, that  it  has  an  extraordinary  attraction 
for  me,  from  the  fact  that  my  great-grand- 
father laid  his  bones  there  during  the  Rev- 
olutionary war.  He  did  not  even  have 
the  honor  of  being  killed  in  action,  but 
died  of  fever,  and  was  buried,  no  one  knows 
just  where,  and  thereby  hangs  a tale  which 
you  shall  hear  some  time.  But  here  come 
the  mails,  and  some  new  passengers.  Let 
us  have  a look  at  them.” 

The  steamer  was  soon  off  the  Banks, 
and  making,  under  full  sail  and  steam,  at 
least  fourteen  knots  at  the  last  heaving  of 
the  log.  The  smoking-room  was  pleas- 
antly lighted,  and  our  two  friends  were 
enjoying  their  cigars  in  one  comer,  when 
Warden  reminded  Forsyth  of  his  promise 
to  tell  him  the  story  of  his  connection 
with  America.  The  latter  settled  himself 
comfortably  in  his  seat,  and  began  with- 
out hesitation: 

“I  was  born,  as  you  know,  in  India. 

I was  sent  home  to  be  educated,  obtained 
a commission,  went  out  again,  was  placed 
at  once  on  duty,  and  worked  my  way  up. 

I was  at  Delhi  when  it  was  taken,  and  was 
nearly  chosen  to  accompany  SaJkeld  and 
Home  when  they  went  in  to  blow  up  the 
Cashmere  Gate.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  it, 
the  splendid  affair— first  one  lieutenant, 
then  the  next,  then  the  sergeants,  one  aft- 
er another,  stepping  up  only  to  be  shot  as 
they  tried  to  place  and  fire  the  petard? 
Good  heavens ! what  a time  it  was  I But 
what  has  that  to  do  with  my  story?  I 
forgot  myself.”  His  eye  had  grown 
bright,  and  there  was  a flush  on  his  cheek. 
Warden  begged  him  to  say  more  about 
those  stormy  times,  but  he  replied  that 
he  had  nothing  to  tell  which  would  in- 
terest the  party  who  had  been  attracted 
by  the  sudden  excitement  of  his  manner 
and  the  rising  tones  of  his  voice. 

“It  was  only  the  recollection  of  those 
days  coming  over  me,  gentlemen,”  said 
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he.  “ You  don’t  know  what  it  is  to  fight 
against  such  odds  — numbers,  climate, 
your  own  fortifications,  and  all  that.  It 
was  in  the  line  of  our  duty,  and  nobody 
shirked.  I may  say,  however,  as  I have 
excited  your  curiosity,  that  we  succeeded 
there.  The  third  sergeant,  coming  up  in 
turn,  saw  that  the  second  had  lighted  the 
fuse  before  he  was  shot,  and  he  told  the 
bugler  to  sound  the  charge.  Then  they  two 
jumped  into  the  ditch,  and — Don’t  you 
remember  how  Kingsley  puts  it? 

44 4 Our  fellows  went  swarming  in  to  vengeance.*  ” 

He  sat  silent  for  a few  minutes,  then 
went  on  in  a lower  tone : 

“My  father  was  killed  in  the  assault. 
He  had,  of  course,  known  that  this  was 
likely  to  happen  any  day,  and  he  had  be* 
fore  told  me  something  of  our  family  af- 
fairs. It  seems  that  my  great-grandfa- 
ther, Douglas  Forsyth  (my  own  name, 
as  you  know),  was  an  officer  in  one  of  the 
regiments  sent  out  by  George  the  Third 
to  quell  the  revolt  in  his  American  colo- 
nies. He  was  about  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  and  had  left  a young  wife  and  one 
child  at  home.  After  a long  delay,  in- 
telligence was  received  of  his  death  by 
fever,  which  had  been  prevalent  on  board 
of  a transport  on  which  he  was  stationed 
with  a detachment  of  his  men.  His  wid- 
ow survived  him  but  a short  time,  and  the 
child,  my  grandfather,  was  supported  and 
educated  by  his  relatives,  and  became  a 
soldier,  in  his  turn,  just  as  did  my  father 
and  myself.  It  is  the  family  occupation, 
and  my  associations  from  my  earliest  boy- 
hood have  been  with  camps  and  batteries. 
My  mother  died  when  I was  fifteen,  and 
I was  often  separated  in  the  line  of  duty 
from  my  father.  It  was  just  when  the 
mutiny  broke  upon  us  that  he  fold  me  of 
a singular  episode  in  the  family  history. 
A relative,  an  eccentric  and  solitary  old 
man,  owning  a beautiful  estate  near  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  in  Kent,  had  shown  some 
interest  in  the  Forsyth  who  had  gone  to 
America.  He  had  died,  apparently  in- 
testate, some  time  before  the  news  had 
come  of  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  the 
property  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  a 
distant  branch  of  the  family.  Long  after 
this  a will  was  found  drawn  up  in  perfect- 
ly regular  form,  and  devising  the  Kent 
estate  to  Douglas  Forsyth.  It  became  at 
once  a matter  of  importance  to  ascertain 
whether  the  latter  had  died  before  or  aft- 
er the  testator,  as  in  the  one  case  the  de- 


vise was  held  to  have  lapsed,  and  in  the 
other,  the  property  would  undoubtedly 
come  into  the  hands  of  his  son,  and  so  on 
to  my  father  and  myself.  All  possible  in- 
quiries were  made  on  behalf  of  my  grand- 
father, but  with  no  success  in  establishing 
a claim.  There  had  been  much  confusion 
and  excitement  among  the  forces  at  the 
supposed  time  of  Major  Forsyth’s  death, 
and  many  of  the  records  and  reports  rela- 
ting to  army  matters  had  been  lost  in  a 
dispatch  vessel  which  had  foundered  at 
sea.  The  transport  on  board  of  which  he 
was  reported  to  have  died  was  lying,  at 
that  time,  somewhere  near  New  York,  but 
no  one  knew  exactly  where.  She  had 
been  broken  up  when  the  inquiries  were 
made ; some  of  the  officers  were  dead,  and 
the  survivors  could  give  no  definite  infor- 
mation. The  testator  died  on  the  16th  of 
October,  1779;  the  death  of  Major  For- 
syth was  known  in  England  at  Christmas 
of  that  year,  and  was  generally  believed 
and  admitted  to  have  occurred  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  September.  At  all 
events,  nothing  came  of  it.  ‘Possession 
is  nine  points  of  the  law, ’and,  as  one  of 
your  American  jurists  used  to  add,  ‘ you 
might  about  as  well  say  ten.’  My  father 
accepted  my  grandfather's  conclusion,  and 
made  no  move  in  the  matter,  and  so  it  has 
remained.  Singularly  enough,  I heard, 
when  in  London,  that  the  family  in  pos- 
session was  almost  extinct,  and  the  estate 
likely  to  go  into  Chancery.” 

“ A very  interesting  case,  my  dear  cap- 
tain. Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that 
evidence  might  possibly  be  obtained  in 
America  which  would  be  of  service?  It 
ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  find  out  where 
the  transport  was,  and  there  might  be  lo- 
cal records.” 

The  speaker  was  a well-known  New 
York  lawyer,  returning  from  a holiday 
trip,  to  whom  Warden  had  presented  For- 
syth. 

‘ ‘ Perhaps,  ” said  the  latter ; * * but  it  seem- 
ed a hopeless  task,  and  I was  a long  way 
off;  and  then,  too,  I am  quite  alone  in  the 
world,  and  have  really  hardly  had  an  ad- 
equate motive  for  entering  on  such  a Her- 
culean task  as  that  would  probably  be.” 

“Well,  my  friend,”  said  the  lawyer, 

“I  repeat  that  it  is  an  interesting  case. 

If  you  should  ever  change  your  mind, 
perhaps  I could  help  you.  And  now  let 
me  give  you  a good  Havana.” 

In  a few  days  the  steamer  was  running 
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along  in  sight  of  Long  Island,  with  pilot 
on  board,  and  a prospect  of  landing  her 
passengers  before  sundown.  W arden  was 
walking  the  deck  with  Forsyth,  and  lay- 
ing down  a programme  for  their  move- 
ments on  reaching  the  wharf. 

“Our  house  in  town  will  undoubtedly 
be  closed,”  said  he,  “ and  I expect  to  hear 
that  my  family  are  all  at  their  favorite 
summer  resort — Easthampton,  a quaint 
old  town  on  Long  Island,  about  opposite 
which  we  are  now.  There  will  be  noth- 
ing to  keep  us  in  New  York  in  this  sum- 
mer weather,  and  you  must  form  your 
impressions  of  it  under  more  favorable 
circumstances.  It  would  be  too  much 
like  the  Mofussil,  and  the  Punjab,  and  the 
other  hot  places  with  unpronounceable 
names  about  which  you  talk;  but  I will 
take  you  to  a spot  which  shall  be  as  great 
a contrast  as  you  can  imagine  to  the  sul- 
try plains  of  Hindostan — this  little  quiet 
country  village.  This  plan  will  also  af- 
ford me  an  early  opportunity  of  present- 
ing you  to  my  family.” 

“ I am  in  your  hands,”  replied  Forsyth, 
“and  appreciate  your  kind  intentions  in 
my  behalf.” 

That  evening  saw  the  two  friends  in 
New  York,  and  next  morning  the  train 
was  taking  them  through  the  woods  and 
over  the  dusty  levels  of  Long  Island.  Ar- 
riving at  Bridgehampton,  and  taking  the 
covered  vehicle  called  in  local  parlance  a 
“stage,”  but  differing  entirely  from  one’s 
traditions  of  the  same,  they  drove  for  half 
a dozen  miles  to  the  eastward,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  found  themselves  entering 
a long  wide  street.  At  each  end  an  old- 
fashioned  windmill  stood  sentry  over  an 
equally  old-fashioned  grave-yard.  An  an- 
cient academy  was  vis-a-vis  a more  an- 
cient “meeting-house,”  and  quaint  weath- 
er-beaten unpainted  houses  were  ranged 
on  both  sides,  faced  by  rows  of  venerable 
trees.  From  the  north  end  of  this  old 
street  stretches  to  the  eastward  the  road 
to  Amagansett  and  Montauk ; at  the  other 
it  is  merged  into  a road  leading  to  the 
beach.  Few  towns  more  remarkable  than 
old  Easthampton  exist  in  this  country. 
Lacking  the  relics  of  colonial  state  and 
prosperity  to  be  found  in  Eastern  New 
England,  it  is  in  no  way  behind  it  in  ven- 
erable respectability,  and  takes  the  lead 
in  thorough  conservatism  and  the  preser- 
vation of  a distinctly  American  charac- 
ter. U pon  the  scattered  signs  are  the  same 
names  as  those  in  the  earliest  town  rec- 


ords, and  the  New-Yorker  seeking  ground 
for  a summer  home  finds  the  sturdy,  inde- 
pendent farmer  or  fisherman  by  no  means 
inclined  to  undervalue  a comer  of  the  es- 
tate which  has  been  two  hundred  and  thir- 
ty years  in  his  family.  An  air  of  peace 
and  contentment  pervades  every  thing, 
and  no  one  is  in  a hurry,  unless  a whale  or 
a school  of  menhaden  be  signaled.  Here 
dwelt  for  long  years  that  stout  old  Col- 
onel Lion  Gardiner,  whose  memory  is  fra- 
grant in  this  region.  In  the  days  of  In- 
dian rings  it  is  refreshing  to  read  of  the 
friendship  of  this  colonial  soldier  with  the 
head  of  the  great  tribe  who  owned  and 
thickly  populated  the  rolling  peninsula  of 
Montauk,  where  now  graze  the  Easthamp-  ^ 
ton  cattle.  In  one  of  the  old  grave-yards  " 
are  the  tombs  of  this  noted  family,  and 
near  the  side  of  the  Sag  Harbor  road  the  ' 
hollow  where  the  remains  of  the  chieftain 
rested  on  their  last  journey  is  still  kept 
intact  and  free  from  leaves  or  rubbish  by 
the  poor  remnants  of  his  race. 

So  much  had  Warden  told  Forsyth, 
when  the  “ stage”  stopped  in  front  of  one 
of  the  larger  houses.  In  another  moment 
the  former  was  the  centre  of  a group  of 
excited,  demonstrative  relatives,  to  whom 
his  friend  was  in  due  course  presented — a 
fine,  hale,  white-whiskered  father,  a dig- 
nified and  graceful  mother,  a sister,  Miss 
Ethel,  and  a cousin,  Miss  Nellie  Warden, 
both  about  nineteen,  and  a young  brother, 
Master  Sam,  of  thirteen.  To  them  suc- 
ceeded the  owner  of  the  house,  a self-pos- 
sessed citizen  of  the  republic,  who  saluted 
Warden,  and  then  proceeded  to  take  charge 
of  the  luggage,  affording  to  Forsyth  a 
new  and  curious  study  of  national  char- 
acteristics. This  was  a descendant  of 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  town,  living 
on  the  land  assigned  to  and  in  the  house 
built  by  his  ancestor.  In  the  course  of 
an  active  sea-faring  life  he  had  visited 
the  remote  comers  of  the  earth,  and  trav- 
ersed many  seas — now  watching  for  pi- 
rates when  becalmed  in  Gaspar  Straits  or 
the  Eastern  Passage,*  and  again  rounding 
the  Horn  in  fierce  winter  gales,  or  chasing 
the  whale  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea.  His  wan- 
derings had  brought  forth  results  in  his 
comfortable  bank  account  and  the  curi- 
osities displayed  in  his  house ; and  in  the 
afternoon  of  his  days  he  was  entirely  will- 
ing to  add  to  his  income  by  receiving  sum- 
mer boarders,  treating  them  with  a grave 
courtesy,  commanding  exactly  the  same 
respect  which  it  expressed.  It  was  agreed 
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that  this  veteran,  once  absolute  on  his 
ship’s  deck,  and  now  attending  to  his 
guests’  wants,  was  a true  gentleman. 

With  the  tact  of  the  travelled  man  who 
has  learned  to  adapt  himself  to  the  ways 
of  many  lands,  Captain  Forsyth  accepted 
the  snug  quarters  assigned  to  him  with  but 
one  grimace  at  the  idea  of  a one-o’clock 
dinner,  and  a certain  misgiving  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  meal  known  as  “ tea.”  Al- 
most as  soon,  however,  as  he  had  dined 
and  settled  himself  for  a cheroot  on  the 
piazza,  he  began  to  recognize  the  rest- 
ful, lotus-eating  atmosphere  of  the  place. 
Watching  the  rings  of  smoke  rising  in 
the  clear  air,  his  mind  recurred  to  past 
times  and  scenes  with  a curious  and  pleas- 
ant realization  of  their  contrast  with  the 
present.  How  many  July  days  had  he 
passed  on  the  arid  Indian  plains,  eager- 
ly welcoming  the  slightest  breath  of  air 
through  the  wetted  aromatic  “tatties!” 
How  far  away  his  old  stations  seemed  to 
him — Delhi,  Lucknow,  Bangalore,  Calcut- 
ta— and  yet  only  a year  ago  he  was  sit- 
ting under  a punka,  and  wishing  that  he 
could  get  leave  and  have  a run  to  Simla, 
where  there  were  a number  of  pretty  girls. 

“ Don’t  you  find  this  region  quite  a con- 
trast to  India,  Captain  Forsyth?”  he  heard, 
in  particularly  musical  tones.  He  was  on 
his  feet  in  an  instant,  removing  his  hat, 
and  throwing  his  cigar  away.  Simla  and 
the  Deccan  had  vanished  in  a second  be- 
fore the  pretty  presence  of  Miss  Nellie 
Warden,  standing  demurely  before  him. 
Fairly  tall  and  of  graceful  figure,  she  had 
brown  eyes  shaded  almost  to  look  black 
by  their  long  lashes,  bright  brown  hair 
lying  crisply  low  down  on  her  forehead, 
fair  skin  with  brilliant  color,  and  small 
and  delicate  hands  and  feet.  She  was 
dressed  in  light,  cool  muslin,  wore  a large 
straw  hat,  and  carried  a sun  umbrella. 

“ I am  afraid  you  have  been  deserted,” 
said  she.  “They  are  killing  the  fatted 
calf  for  the  returned  wanderer.  Would 
you  not  like  to  go  down  to  the  beach?” 

Forsyth  readily  assented,  and  they 
walked  out  of  the  gate,  along  under  the 
old  trees,  past  the  quiet  cemetery,  and 
down  the  sandy  road  beyond.  Directly 
before  them  there  soon  came  in  sight, 
framed  by  low  sand-dunes,  glimpses  of 
the  blue  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  The  wind 
was  off  shore,  and  scores  of  white-sailed 
schooners  were  speeding  east  and  west, 
and  on  the  horizon  rose  the  smoke  of  an 
incoming  European  steamer.  Along  the 


shore,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  came 
in  the  successive  lines  of  surf.  Every 
tiling  was  gleaming  in  the  bright,  clear, 
electric  atmosphere,  such  as  Forsyth  had 
never  before  seen. 

“ How  beautiful !”  he  exclaimed. 

“I  thought  that  you  would  like  it,” 
said  his  companion.  “ We  all  think  this 
one  of  the  finest  beaches  in  the  country.” 

“But  there  are  no  signs  of  the  ‘stem 
and  rock-bound  coast’  on  which  the  poet 
tells  us  that  the  Pilgrims  landed.” 

“It  was  one  of  your  country-women 
who  wrote  that,”  quickly  replied  the  young 
lady.  “There  is  not  a rocky  point  be- 
tween Narragansett  Bay  and  the  Capes  of 
Florida.  Of  course  there  are  some  on  the 
New  England  coast,  but  I believe  none 
where  the  Mayflower  anchored.  But  the 
mistakes  about  the  landing-place  are  not 
greater  than  those  about  the  Pilgrims 
themselves.” 

“ Do  you  not  admire  them,  then?” 

“Oh  no;  I think  they  were  a set  of 
dreadful  old  fellows.  My  cousin  says 
that  a gentleman  rose  at  a public  dinner, 
wThen  they  had  been  toasting  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  suggested  that  something 
should  be  said  in  laudation  of  the  Pilgrim 
Mothers,  who  had  been  obliged  to  endure 
all  the  sufferings  that  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
encountered,  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
themselves  besides.” 

Forsyth  laughed  heartily  at  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  pretty  companion,  and  com- 
plied with  her  suggestion  that  they  should 
walk  along  the  beach.  She  had  already 
begun  to  interest  him,  and  the  prospect  of 
her  society  was  very  pleasant.  During 
the  walk  the  conversation  was  easy  and 
lively  between  them,  and  the  views  novel 
and  interesting.  On  the  one  side  they 
saw  the  sand-hills,  and  between  them 
glimpses  of  the  quaint  old  town  lying 
dozing,  as  it  were,  in  the  sun.  On  the 
other  were  the  blue  waves,  beautiful 
enough  as  one  saw  them  then,  but  need- 
ing only  the  rising  wind  to  make  them 
very  terrible.  From  Montauk  Point  to 
Coney  Island  there  is  but  one  approach  to 
shelter  or  landing-place,  and  that  avail- 
able but  for  small  vessels ; and  thus,  to  a 
thoughtful  mind,  there  are  painful  sug- 
gestions inseparable  from  a sight  of  the 
South  Shore.  The  gay  crowd  of  bathers, 
the  groups  of  pretty  children,  the  pleasant 
informal  gatherings  of  the  summer  days, 
show  one  side  of  the  picture ; the  other, 
with  its  raging  winter  gales,  the  driving 
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snow,  the  drifting  vessels,  and  the  helpless 
crews,  is  brought  to  mind  by  the  sight  of 
the  life-saving  station  behind  the  high 
dunes,  and  the  regular  lines  of  head-stones 
in  the  old  cemetery. 

Of  wreck,  or  disaster,  or  distress  of  any 
kind,  no  thought  came  into  the  minds  of 
the  fair  lady  and  brave  man,  who,  aft- 
er traversing  the  beach  for  some  distance 
to  the  east,  turned  into  a by-road  leading 
by  a tortuous  course  to  the  farther  end  of 
the  village.  From  one  subject  of  com- 
mon interest  they  passed  to  another.  For- 
syth told  to  a sympathetic  listener  some 
details  of  his  past  life,  and  the  years  spent 
abroad.  From  her  he  learned  something 
of  herself,  an  orphan  ward,  as  she  was ; of 
her  uncle,  and  of  her  pleasant,  sunny  life ; 
of  the  family  who  had  been  every  thing 
to  her,  especially  of  John,  and  of  his  sis- 
ter, recently  engaged  to  an  officer  of  the 
army,  “with  a fair  prospect,”  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  “of  passing  her  days  at  some 
forlorn  station  in  Arizona  or  Alaska.” 
The  road  seemed  short  enough ; and  when 
they  re-entered  the  village,  they  were  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  horn  of  the  Sag  Harbor 
stage,  and  see  the  summer  residents  wend- 
ing their  w'ay  to  the  little  post-office  for 
their  afternoon  mail.  Not  a little  curios- 
ity was  plainly  excited  in  more  than  one 
quarter  in  regard  to  the  new-comer. 

“ Who's  that  feller,  Bill,  do  you  know  ?” 
asked  one  stalwart  citizen  of  another,  as 
they  leaned  over  a fence. 

“ He's  a-stoppin’  at  Conant’s  Tong  with 
Squire  Warden's  folks,”  was  the  reply. 
“ I fetched  him  from  Bridgehampton  to- 
day Tong  with  the  young  cap’n,  and  they 
let  on  that  he  was  a Britisher,  a friend  of 
his  from  the  East  Ingees,  or  some  place 
like  that.  He's  a real  good-appearin'  chap, 
anyway.” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  other,  “and  that  niece 
of  the  squire's  an  everlastin’  good-looking 
girl.  They  make  a first-rate  couple.” 

“That's  so,”  ejaculated  the  second 
speaker.  “I  don’t  generally  take  much 
stock  in  Britishers,  but  he  seems  like  a 
good  feller.  I hope  he  is  if  he  is  goin’  to 
make  up  to  her.  I ain’t  seen  no  one  keep- 
in’  company  with  her  this  summer.  I 
calkilate  she  ain’t  easy  to  suit.  Hello  ! 
there’s  the  old  gentleman  cornin’  out  of 
the  doctor’s.  I wonder  if  he’ll  recognize 
a countryman  ?” 

From  a substantial  and  very  comfort- 
able-looking house,  not  far  from  the  post- 
office,  there  had  come,  just  before  Forsyth 


and  his  companion  reached  it,  an  old  man 
of  dignified  and  refined  appearance.  He 
was  tall,  but  somewhat  bent  with  age,  and 
leaned  heavily  on  his  stick  as  he  walked 
slowly  along.  His  face  brightened  as  he 
recognized  Miss  Warden,  and  he  saluted 
her  with  a warm  shake  of  the  hand,  and 
with  much  of  old-fashioned  courtesy  in 
his  manner.  She  greeted  him  pleasantly, 
and  presented  Forsyth  as  a countryman. 

“ I am  very  happy  to  see  you,  captain,” 
he  said.  “Visitors  from  the  old  country 
are  rarce  aves  in  this  quiet  town.  I have 
been  an  exile  myself  for  many  years,  but 
my  native  land  is  very  dear  to  me.  Will 
you  not  call  upon  me,  and  give  me  the 
pleasure  of  a long  talk  with  you  ? My 
dear  Miss  Warden,  I trust  that  you  too 
will  come  soon  to  see  me,  and  bring  the 
sunshine,  as  always,  with  you.  Now  I 
see  your  cousins  coming  to  meet  you,  and 
you  must  be  off.  Good-evening and 
lifting  his  hat,  he  passed  slowly  on. 

“Pray  tell  me  who  your  very  high-bred 
and  dignified  friend  is,  Miss  Warden,”  said 
Forsyth,  as  they  resumed  their  walk. 

“He  is  our  great  local  celebrity,”  she 
replied.  “I  should  have  told  you  about 
him  even  if  we  had  not  met  him,  but  it  is 
a long  story,  and  here  come  Ethel  and 
John,  and  it  is  almost  tea-time.” 

“I  shall  be  obliged,”  just  then  called 
out  Warden,  “if  you  interesting  young 
people  will  give  an  account  of  yourselves. 
You  must  know,  Nellie,  that  Captain  For- 
syth is  compelled  to  pass  all  his  afternoons 
in  the  study  of  Sanskrit  and  the  solution 
of  the  binomial  theorem,  and  you  not  only 
injure  his  prospects  by  interrupting  him, 
but  you  make  your  elderly  admirer  there 
furiously  jealous.” 

“ Major  Warden,”  said  Forsyth,  dryly, 

“ this  young  lady  most  kindly  consented, 
in  consideration  of  your  desertion  of  me, 
to  act  as  your  substitute  in  showing  me 
something  of  the  place.  I need  not  say 
that  the  change  was  a most  agreeable 
one.” 

“Captain  Forsyth,  I was  engaged  in 
recounting  to  my  venerated  parents  the 
vicissitudes  through  which  I had  passed 
abroad,  and  how  I had  resisted  the  blan- 
dishments with  which  you  sought  to  lead 
me  from  the  rigid  path  of  self-improve- 
ment which  I had  marked  out  for  myself. 

I magnanimously  spared  your  character, 
however.” 

“In  that  case,  John,  let  us  go  in  to 
tea,”  said  Miss  Nellie.  “We  must  make 
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the  ordeal  of  this  novel  meal  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  captain.” 

She  took  her  cousin’s  arm,  and  led  the 
way  toward  the  house,  Forsyth  following 
with  Ethel. 

“Will  this  meal  include  the  dish  from 
which  an  Italian  traveller  records  that  he 
suffered  in  Boston,  years  ago,  the  great- 
est indigestion  of  his  life,  Miss  Warden?” 
asked  he.  “It  is  described  as  consisting 
of  salt  fish  and  pork  scraps,  whatever  they 
may  be.” 

“You  will  soon  see  for  yourself,  cap- 
tain,” rejoined  this  young  lady,  who,  al- 
though quite  different  from  her  cousin, 
was  nearly  as  pretty  and  piquante.  44  I 
suppose  that  you  are  pining  for  the  hot 
curries  and  the  fried  plantains  about 
which  Captain  Conant  so  often  tells  us.” 

“Miss  Warden,  at  the  present  moment 
I pine  for  nothing;  I am  in  a state  of  ab- 
solute content.  At  the  same  time,  let  me 
tell  you,”  he  went  on,  sententiously,  after 
they  had  reached  the  dining-room,  saluted 
the  assembled  company,  and  taken  their 
seats,  “that  the  living  in  India  is  not  to 
be  despised.  You  rise  before  daylight, 
have  a cup  of  coffee,  take  a ride,  and  come 
home  to  your  chota  hazree , or  little  break- 
fast. Then,  at  noon,  you  have  late  break- 
fast, or  tiffin — the  curry  about  which  you 
joke — with  sweet  mango  chutnee,  and 
Bombay  ducks,  and — ” 

“There’s  picked-up  cod-fish,  an’  chipped 
beef,  an’  scrambled  eggs,  an’ hot  biscuit,” 
said  a sharp  though  kindly  voice  at  his 
ear. 

He  stopped,  aghast  for  a moment;  then 
seeing  ill-concealed  merriment  on  the 
young  ladies’  faces,  he  begged  Miss  Nellie 
to  choose  for  him. 

“Your  tiffin,  with  our  hostess’s  addi- 
tions, would  be  a good  deal  like  a dish 
which  I saw  in  a hotel  bill  of  fare  at  Ni- 
agara— ‘International  Stew,’”  said  John 
Warden  to  him,  sotto  voce , while  Master 
Sam,  who  had  gathered  from  the  incom- 
plete description  an  impression  of  an  un- 
limited number  of  meals,  remarked  that 
it  must  be  bully,  and  he  would  go  there 
as  soon  as  he  had  enough  stamps.  This 
youth  had  evidently  begun  to  make  a hero 
of  the  captain,  and  he  was  restrained  from 
a course  of  monopolizing  questionings 
only  by  the  presence  of  his  parents,  both 
of  whom  engaged  their  guest  in  conver- 
sation, and  succeeded  in  making  him  en- 
tirely at  home. 

When  the  party  had  adjourned  to  the 


veranda,  Forsyth  asked  Nellie  to  tell  him 
about  the  old  gentleman  whom  they  had 
met  that  afternoon. 

4 4 He  has  lived  here  nearly  thirty  years,  ” 
she  said.  “He  came  apparently  to  stay 
for  a short  time,  but  with  the  exception 
of  one  trip  of  twelve  miles,  has  never  been 
farther  off  than  Sag  Harbor  in  all  these 
years.  No  one  knows  wrho  he  is.  He  is 
from  Scotland,  and  evidently  a Christian 
and  a refined  gentleman.  He  is  most 
sympathetic,  and  kind,  and  charitable. 
He  helped  build  the  little  Episcopal 
church,  and  has  conducted  services  as 
lay  reader.” 

“But  can  no  one  find  out  who  he  is?” 
asked  Forsyth. 

“It  has  been  absolutely  impossible. 
Communicative  on  all  other  subjects,  he 
has  never  failed  to  turn  off  with  tact  and 
politeness  all  attempts  to  penetrate  his  in- 
cognito, and  through  all  the  days  that  he 
has  lived  here  never  has  given  a clew  to 
his  identity.  He  loves  to  see  company, 
and  many  of  the  summer  visitors  make  a 
point  of  calling  on  him.  You  must  not 
fail  to  go.” 

The  captain  was  greatly  interested  in 
this  mystery,  and  assured  her  that  he 
should  make  an  early  call.  After  a pleas- 
ant evening  and  a late  cigar  with  John, 
he  retired  to  his  room.  It  had  been  a red- 
letter  day  for  him,  full  of  new  and  pleas- 
ant experiences,  central  among  which  was 
his  delightful  acquaintance  with  the  beau- 
tiful American  girl.  From  distracting  re- 
membrances of  the  journey,  the  first  sight 
of  the  place,  the  beach,  and  the  mysteri- 
ous old  gentleman,  his  thoughts  reverted 
over  and  over  again  to  her  lovely  face  and 
charming  ways,  until  the  faint  murmur 
of  the  waves  lulled  him  to  a sound  sleep, 
and  the  deep  stillness  of  night  settled 
down,  as  it  had  done  for  long,  long  years, 
with  naught  of  disturbance  or  alarm  to 
interrupt,  upon  the  peaceful  old  town. 

II. 

4 4 Say,  cap,  don’t  go  with  the  women 
to-day.  Tell  ’em  to  give  you  a rest,  and 
come  with  me  and  look  for  snakes  in  the 
sand-hills.  I bet  we  can  find  a striped 
adder.” 

Some  six  weeks  had  glided  away,  since 
Forsyth’s  arrival,  in  a novel  and  delight- 
ful life.  He  had,  in  the  best  of  company, 
explored  the  town ; wandered  among  the 
stones  of  the  grave-yards,  in  one  of  which 
the  Rev.  Thomas  James  was,  by  his  spo- 
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cial  request,  buried  with  his  face  to  the 
east,  so  that  in  the  resurrection  he  may 
rise  facing  his  people;  and  chatted  with 
the  miller,  sitting  on  the  steps  of  his  old- 
fashioned  mill  as  the  sails  moved  slowly 
around.  He  had  driven  with  a large  par- 
ty through  the  wide  street  of  Amagansett, 
through  the  sandy,  wooded  roads,  across 
Napeague  Beach,  where  the  mosquitoes 
do  mostly  congregate,  past  lonely  Strat- 
tons, and  out  to  Montauk  Point,  where  the 
Atlantic's  surges  beat  resistlessly  on  the 
yielding  bluff,  and  the  great  Fresnel  light 
sends  its  rays  far  out  to  sea  to  cheer  and 
guide  the  sailor.  He  had  visited  South- 
ampton, showing,  after  two  hundred  and 
forty  years,  the  unmistakable  reminis- 
cences of  its  New  England  founders,  had 
talked  with  old  whalemen  at  Sag  Harbor 
of  the  departed  days  when  their  avocation 
was  in  its  prime,  and  bought  Indian  rel- 
ics at  Orient.  He  had  called  several  times 
on  the  mysterious  old  gentleman  from 
Scotland,  sitting  in  his  room  among  books 
and  papers,  entering  with  a kindly  inter- 
est into  the  affairs  of  his  visitors,  and 
chatting  pleasantly  about  art,  literature, 
politics — every  thing  but  himself.  Near- 
ly every  morning  had  found  him  on  the 
beach,  restricted  by  4 ‘long  residence  in  a 
tropical  climate"  from  surf- bathing,  but 
watching  the  curiously  attired  crowds  to 
whom  it  seemed  to  give  so  much  pleasure. 
Among  the  engagements  of  each  placid 
day  this  beach  excursion  had  become  a 
fixture,  and  the  time  had  almost  come  for 
the  ladies  to  appear  this  morning,  when 
Master  Sam,  who  was  whittling  a boat  out 
of  a piece  of  soft  wood,  made  his  appeal 
for  companionship  on  that  extraordinary 
quest  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  youthful 
summer  visitors. 

“My  dear  Sam/’  said  the  captain,  “I 
like  your  company,  but  I don’t  like  snakes, 
and  I am  afraid  that  I have  promised  to 
go  to  the  beach  with  your  sister  and  her 
cousin.” 

Sam  rounded  the  stern  of  his  boat  off, 
and  then  said,  “Cap,  Jerry  Williams, 
that  drives  us  down  to  the  beach,  asked 
me  the  other  day  if  you  wasn’t  going  to 
give  me  a jackknife.  ’Cause,  you  see,  he 
thought  Nellie  was  my  sister;  and  he  told 
me  that  when  a feller  was  going  to  be  en- 
gaged to  a boy's  sister,  he  always  gave 
him  a jackknife.” 

“Sam,"  said  the  captain,  quickly, 
“ won't  you  go  down  to  the  news  store 
and  buy  me  a morning  paper,  and  you  can 
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go  in  next  door  and  get  yourself  an  ice- 
cream too.” 

“All  right,”  replied  Sam;  and  off  he 
went,  leaving  Forsyth  to  a curious,  half- 
bewildered  train  of  thought.  Through 
these  past  weeks  he  had  gone  on  constant- 
ly seeking  Nellie's  society,  enjoying  it 
more  and  more,  and  taking  his  place  at 
her  side  on  all  occasions  as  the  most  natu- 
ral thing  in  the  world ; but  that  his  atten- 
tions had  been  so  marked  as  to  attract  the 
notice  even  of  a villager  was  a real  sur- 
prise to  him.  His  mind  was  filled  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pleasurable  excite- 
ment, of  tenderness,  almost  of  a kind  of 
consternation,  all  utterly  new  to  this  stout 
soldier,  into  whose  lonely  life  no  experi- 
ences of  strong  sentiment  had  ever  come. 
He  knew  that  he  had  never  seen  any  one 
to  compare  in  his  estimation  with  this 
sweet  young  American  girl : but  how  was 
it  with  her  ? Was  it  possible  that  she 
could  reciprocate  his  feelings?  All  of  a 
sudden  it  seemed  to  him  that  if  she  could 
not,  it  would  be  the  saddest  thing  in  all 
the  world.  It  was  almost  with  a blush, 
just  at  that  moment,  that  he  saluted  her 
as  she  came  out  of  the  house  with  Ethel. 
They  walked  down  the  road  to  the  beach, 
overtaken  and  passed  by  stages  and  wag- 
ons, from  which  laughing  salutations 
came  to  them  from  groups  crow'ded  on 
the  seats.  At  the  bathing-houses  they 
parted,  the  girls  to  equip  themselves,  and 
the  captain  to  take  his  seat  on  the  sand 
by  the  side  of  his  friend  “Mose"  Strat- 
ton, ex-whaler,  merchant  captain,  fisher- 
man, member  in  wrinter  of  the  life-saving 
crew,  and  general  good  fellow. 

“ Good-momin’,  cap,"  was  his  saluta- 
tion. “Did  you  ever  see  folks  enjoyin’ 
themselves  as  much  as  they  be  here  ? 
There's  Parson  X.,  that  give  us  that  tough 
sermon  last  Sunday,  skippin'  about  like  a 
young  unicorn,  and  that  gentleman  just 
divin'  under  the  breaker  is  a judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  Ain't  you  goin’  to  take 
a hand  in  ?” 

44  No,  Mose,”  replied  Forsyth ; 44  the  fact 
is,  wrhat  writh  bad  climate  and  exposure,  I 
came  home  not  long  ago  with  a trouble 
just  under  the  lowferribon  the  right-hand 
side,  about  which,  I dare  say,  you  have 
heard  in  your  travels.” 

“Yes,  indeed,  I know  precious  w^ell 
what  liver-complaint  is.  I hain't  spent 
three  years  in  the  China  waters  for  noth- 
in'. But  you  look  hearty  enough  now'.'' 

“Yes,  I am  much  better,  and  hope  to 
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remain  so.  When  do  you  go  on  duty  in 
the  life-saving  service  ?” 

“Fifteenth  September.  I can  tell  you 
this  beach  is  a good  deal  lonesomer  place 
in  winter  than  it  is  now.  When  I’ve 
come  down  on  my  beat  in  the  mid-watch 
some  stormy  night  in  January,  tryin’  to 
make  head  against  a no'theast  gale,  with 
the  sleet  drivin’  in  my  face,  I’ve  often 
thought  how  it  looked  a day  like  this, 
with  the  sun  a-shinin’,  and  them  pretty 
women  and  children  all  about.” 

4 4 When  did  you  have  your  last  wreck  ?” 

“Last  February,  about  three  o'clock  in 
the  mornin’.  Within  two  hours  we  had 
every  soul  ashore:  first  the  cap’n’s  wife 
and  little  child,  then  the  crew,  and  last  of 
all  the  cap’n  himself.  We  sent  ’em  up  to 
the  village,  and  had  ’em  taken  care  of. 
Now  there's  a mighty  sight  of  difference 
between  folks.  You  might  have  risked 
your  life  to  save  some  of  ’em,  and  they’d 
take  it  all  as  a matter  of  course ; and  here 
the  skipper,  who  had  really  done  ’most  all 
for  himself,  takes  us  each  by  the  hand 
and  thanks  us,  with  the  tears  in  his  eyes, 
for  savin’  him ; and  his  wife  has  written 
us  four  or  five  times,  say  in’  that  she  cal- 
kilated,  as  we  had  been  the  means  of  their 
rescue,  we’d  kinder  like  to  hear  what  they 
was  about.” 

As  he  finished  this  narration,  the  girls 
in  their  bathing  costumes,  and  bucket  in 
hand,  tripped  down  the  beach,  nodding  to 
the  captain,  and  were  soon  in  the  water. 
Mose  regarded  them  with  a professional 
eye. 

“Them  gals  is  apt  to  be  too  confident,” 
said  he.  44  They  go  in  too  far.  Now  that 
niece  of  the  squire’s,  she  don’t  see  that  big 
wave  a-comin’ — eh!”  But  before  he  was 
fairly  on  his  feet,  Forsyth  had  thrown  off 
hat,  coat,  and  waistcoat,  and  was  running 
swiftly  down  to  the  surf.  He  had  not 
spent  some  months  on  the  Coromandel 
coast  for  nothing;  and  Mose,  who  had 
prepared  to  follow  him,  had  not  reached 
the  water  before  he  had  brought  the  young 
girl  in,  only  badly  frightened,  and  in  no 
way  hurt.  In  another  moment  she  was 
surrounded,  and  carried  off  by  an  anxious 
group  of  friends,  but  not  before  she  had 
given  Forsyth,  on  his  releasing  her,  one 
look  which  sent  a strange  thrill  of  hope 
to  his  heart.  He  would  have  been  over- 
whelmed with  congratulations  had  not 
his  friend  Mose  insisted  on  carrying  him 
off  to  find  dry  clothes. 

44  Cap,”  said  he,  as  he  wrung  his  hand. 


“you  are  mighty  spry  in  the  water;  I 
never  see  a thing  better  done.  I’d  have 
been  in  myself  in  a minute  to  help  that 
young  woman,  but  I guess  she’d  rather 
have  you.  There  won’t  no  harm  come 
of  it  to  her,  and  she’ll  find  out  what  I’ve 
been  forty  years,  boy  and  man,  on  this 
coast,  a-learnin’,  and  that  is,  that  it  don't 
pay  to  fool  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean  /’’ 

in. 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  captain  had 
protested  that  he  had  done  nothing,  that 
Miss  Warden  was  in  no  real  danger,  and 
he  had  only  feared  she  would  go  too  far 
out;  people  would  make  a hero  of  him, 
and  there  had  been  a little  never-to-be- 
forgotten  scene  in  which  the  young  lady 
herself,  with  an  added  color  in  her  cheeks 
and  a dewy  moisture  in  her  lovely  eyes, 
had  come  up  and  given  him  her  hand, 
told  him  that  she  very  well  knew  in  what 
danger  she  had  been,  and  thanked  him 
•for  saving  her.  His  heart  had  begun  to 
beat  rapidly;  he  had  retained  the  little 
hand  in  his  ; he  had  made  one  effort  to 
speak,  when  Sam's  voice  rang  out,  sharp 
and  shrill,  from  the  entry : 

“ Say,  cap,  where  are  you  ? I’ve  been 
hunting  all  about  for  you.”  In  another 
minute  he  would  be  in  the  room.  For- 
syth, with  a sudden  impulse,  bent  over 
and  pressed  his  lips  to  Nellie’s  hand.  He 
thought  that  he  had  been  quick  enough 
to  escape  the  sharp  eyes  of  his  boy  friend; 
but  when  the  latter  had  told  him  that  the 
mysterious  old  gentleman  had  calle'd  and 
was  waiting  for  him  on  the  piazza,  he 
added,  in  a stage-whisper,  just  as  the  cap- 
tain was  going  out:  44 1 guess  I’ll  soon 
have  a bully  jackknife.” 

In  a chair  on  the  sunny  side  of  the 
veranda  sat  the  old  Scotch  gentleman, 
dignified  and  courteous  as  ever.  After 
mutual  inquiries  and  compliments,  he 
said  : 

“ Captain  Forsyth,  in  my  tong  residence 
in  this  quiet  village,  I have  devoted  some 
time  to  the  study  of  its  history  and  that 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  have  had  access 
to  many  interesting  records,  of  the  time, 
for  instance,  when  the  troops  and  fleet  of 
my  late  gracious  sovereign  George  the 
Third  were  here.  I need  hardly  tell  you 
that  I have  been  greatly  interested  in 
what  you  have  told  me  of  your  own  fam- 
ily history.  I have  ascertained  that  trans- 
ports were  lying  in  Gardiner’s  Bay  at 
about  the  supposed  time  of  your  ances- 
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the  continent,  but  so  kind  and  friendly 
and  warm-hearted  have  all  about  me  been 
that  they  seem  to  me  my  own  people,  and 
their  country  not  my  place  of  exile,  but 
my  home.” 

Forsyth  assured  him  that  he  not  only 
was  a cosmopolitan  at  heart,  but  was 
greatly  delighted  with  the  friends  whom 
he  had  made,  and  thoroughly  predisposed 
in  favor  of  the  nation. 

“I  thought  as  much,”  said  his  compan- 
ion, “and  you  will  pardon  an  old  man,  I 
am  sure,  for  alluding  to  the  charming 
young  American  lady  with  whom  I have 
seen  you  so  much.  I have  known  her  for 
a number  of  years,  have  seen  her  each 
summer  a little  more  beautiful  and  gentle 
than  the  last,  and  I know  her  as  a pearl 
among  women.  Permit  me,  therefore, 
in  saying  good-night  (for  here  we  are  at 
my  friend  the  doctor's),  and  thanking  you 
for  your  good  company,  to  say  that  as  my 
eyes  have  been  open  for  the  last  month,  I 
wish  you  success  with  all  my  heart.  Don’t 
fail,  by-the-bye,  to  let  me  know  what  you 
find  out  on  the  island.” 

Forsyth  walked  hurriedly  back,  with  a 
strange  feeling  of  excitement  gaining  pos- 
session of  him.  Before  he  joined  the  cir- 
cle at  the  house,  a message  had  been  sent 
to  “Fire  Place,”  a landing  in  Gardiner's 
Bay,  for  a boat,  and  Mose  Stratton  was  to 
call  for  him  early  next  morning  with  a 
wagon.  Then  he  entered  the  parlor, 
where  he  found  his  friends  assembled. 
Nellie  sat  near  the  lamp,  looking  down  at 
the  work  in  her  hands.  At  his  entrance 
she  raised  her  head  for  but  a moment,  and 
in  this  one  glance  he  saw  no  sign  in  her 
eyes  of  aught  but  kindness.  He  told 
them  at  once  of  what  he  had  heard,  and 
of  his  intention  to  make  the  search  next 
day.  They  expressed  the  warmest  inter- 
est, and  the  project  for  the  morrow  met 
general  approval , except  from  Master  Sam. 

4 4 That’s  too  bad,  cap, ” he  said.  4 4 1 was 
just  going  to  tell  you  that  you  and  Nellie 
were  going  with  me  to-morrow  to  see  the 
secret  chamber  in  the  old  brown  house. 
They’ve  ail  seen  it  except  us,  and  I met 
the  squire  to-day,  and  he  said  that  he'd 
give  me  the  key,  and  we  might  go  there 
and  rummage  about  as  much  as  we  liked 
while  the  family  were  away.” 

“Well,  Sam,'’  said  Forsyth,  “you  run 
down  and  arrange  for  day  after  to-mor- 
row instead,  and  then,  if  you  are  not 
afraid  of  being  seasick,  come  with  me  to 
the  island  in  the  morning,” 


Sam’s  eyes  sparkled  at  this  idea,  and  so 
it  was  arranged.  Forsyth  took  his  seat 
near  Nellie,  and  talked  of  indifferent  mat- 
ters. John  Warden  soon  proposed  that 
they  should  take  a walk  with  Ethel  and 
himself,  and  they  went  out  into  the  broad 
street  on  which  the  full  moon  was  bright- 
ly shining.  The  white  stones  in  the  grave- 
yard and  the  bare  arms  of  the  windmill 
stood  out  clear  in  the  light,  and  the  surf 
kept  up  its  diapason  on  the  southern  shore. 

John  and  his  sister  walked  on,  and  For- 
syth, with  Nellie  leaning  on  his  arm,  fol- 
lowed slowly  after.  Neither  spoke  for  a 
few  moments ; then  he  suddenly  broke  the 
silence. 

“Miss  Nellie,”  said  he,  “when  you 
thanked  me  to-day  for  a trifling  service,  I 
had  it  in  my  heart  to  tell  you  that  I would 
gladly  give  my  life  for  yours.  From  the 
first  day  that  I saw  you  I have  loved  you 
more  and  more.  If  you  did  not  care  for 
me,  there  would  be  nothing  in  the  world 
worth  living  for.  I have  hardly  dared  to 
let  myself  hope.  Can  you  tell  me  that  I 
may  ?” 

Nellie’s  face  was  averted  and  flushed. 
There  came  a faint  smile  to  her  lips 

Before  a description  of  the  happiness  of 
these  young  people,  their  perfect  mutual 
trust,  their  bright  hopes  of  the  future,  the 
clumsy  pen  of  the  present  story-teller  wan- 
ders and  halts.  To  have  known  them 
both  well  is  great  good  fortune,  and  in 
memories  of  long  years  and  many  lands 
they  hold  a foremost  place.  She  was  a 
woman  to  inspire  a poet's  song,  and  so 
true  and  kind  that  many  men  who  sought 
her  hand  in  vain  remain  her  warm  friends, 
and  talk  of  her  to  this  day. 

IV. 

When  Mose  Stratton  drove  up  to  the 
door  the  morning  after  this  eventful  day, 
he  saw  the  captain  walking  up  and  down, 
with  Nellie  clinging  to  his  arm.  Sam 
was  all  ready,  and  jumped  in  at  once,  but 
there  was  a tender  parting  to  take  place, 
before  Mose,  as  he  expressed  it,  “had  got 
the  rest  of  his  freight  in,”  and  he  was 
quite  prepared  for  the  announcement 
which  >vas  made  to  him  before  they  had 
reached  the  turn  in  the  road. 

“Well,  cap,”  said  he,  with  a grip  of  the 
hand  that  made  his  friend  wince,  “I'm 
just  everlastin’  glad.  It  makes  me  feel 
young  again  to  see  you  two.  I wish  you 
joy  with  all  my  heart.” 
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During  the  rest  of  the  day  he  was  in  the 
highest  spirits,  and  broke  out  now  and 
then  into  scraps  of  song,  particularly  one 
beginning, 

44  As  I walked  out  one  evening  beside  the  Clarence 
Dock, 

I met  a pretty  Irish  girl  conversing  with  Tapscott.” 

Several  miles’  drive  over  a dusty  road 
brought  them  to  a landing  on  Gardiner's 
Bay,  whence  they  had  a rapid  run  by  boat 
to  the  island.  Landing  here,  Mose  led  the 
way  to  a spot  where,  side  by  side,  stood  a 
number  of  grave-stones,  which  they  began 
to  examine.  One  after  another  disap- 
pointed Forsyth's  eager  search,  the  names 
being  either  illegible  or  strange  to  him. 
It  was  only  when  he  had  reached  the  last 
but  one  that  he  saw  with  a start  the  famil- 
iar letters  with  which  his  own  name  end- 
ed. The  surface  had  been  chipped  away 
by  a blow  of  some  kind  from  the  left  half, 
but  on  the  right  he  read  : 

as  Foray th 
1st  Regt 
21st  1779 
ed  20  years 

The  captain  rose  from  his  knees,  and  call- 
ed his  companions  to  come  and  look  at 
his  discovery.  He  made  a careful  copy 
of  the  remnant  of  inscription,  to  which 
Mose  certified.  Then  they  returned  to 
their  boat,  and  started  for  home.  Forsyth 
said  but  little,  but  seemed  wrapped  in 
thought.  His  discovery  had  been  inter- 
esting, but  tantalizing,  and  he  felt  im- 
pelled to  push  on  further  researches.  His 
new-found  happiness  was  bewildering 
too  ; and  his  mind,  instead  of  reverting, 
as  of  old.  to  the  past,  found  delight  in  ro- 
seate visions  of  the  future. 

The  wind  hauled  ahead,  and  it  was  late 
before  they  drove  up  to  the  house.  The 
captain  told  his  friends  what  he  had  found ; 
then  talked  it  over  with  Nellie,  who  en- 
tered eagerly  into  his  plans  for  research. 

“If  we  had  not  our  engagement  with 
Sam,'’ said  he,  “we  would  begin  to-mor- 
row.'’ 

“Yes,  we  must  not  disappoint  him,” 
said  Nellie;  “ but  our  excursion  to  the  se- 
cret chamber  will  not  take  long.” 

The  next  forenoon  they  walked  to  a 
large,  substantial  brown  house  on  the 
western  side  of  the  street,  built  in  early 
Revolutionary  days,  and  offering  much 
of  interest  to  the  antiquarian.  Up  one 
flight  they  saw  the  front  chamber  in  which 
the  British  officers  planned  the  attack  on 
Groton,  and  the  smaller  room  in  the  rear 


in  which  the  housekeeper,  who  had  over- 
heard them  and  been  detected  in  her  exit, 
was  confined  until  the  attack  had  been 
made.  Ascending  another  flight,  they 
found  the  trap  leading  to  the  “secret 
chamber, '’constructed  in  a space  near  the 
main  chimney,  and  described  in  tradition 
as  formerly  entered  through  a concealed 
panel  in  a room  below.  Lighting  the  lan- 
tern which  Sam  had  brought,  they  de- 
scended with  much  curiosity.  A quaint, 
old-time  odor  was  perceptible,  but  the 
apartment  seemed  quite  empty. 

“Perhaps  your  great-grandfather  has 
been  in  this  room,”  said  Nellie.  “Why 
did  he  not  write  his  name  somewhere — 
up  there,  for  instance,  on  that  beam  which 
makes  a little  shelf  ? I wonder  if  there 
is  any  thing  there ;”  and  she  stood  on  tip- 
toe and  reached  up  with  her  gloved  hand. 
An  inch  or  two  back  from  the  edge  she 
felt  a small  packet  of  papers  covered  with 
dust.  Held  close  to  the  lantern,  it  proved 
to  be  half  a dozen  old  letters  addressed  to 
“Major  John  Andre,  Adjutant-General, 
Eastliampton.” 

“How  like  my  own  writing  that  first 
one  is!”  said  the  captain.  “ Will  you  let 
me  see  it  ?” 

He  opened  the  yellow  sheet,  held  it  so 
that  Nellie  could  see  it,  and  they  read  to- 
gether: 

“0*  Boari»  Transport  Eolith, 
Garixnku's  Bay,  November  15/A,  1779. 

44  Dr  Major, — Yr  favor  of  12th  came  to  me  by 
the  hands  of  Lieu*  Ogleby.  I shall  send  you  the 
book  by  an  early  day;  at  the  moment  am  unable  to 
search  for  it,  being  in  a sorry  Plight  with  Headache, 
and  no  Appetite,  and  fearing  that  I shall  have  the 
Fever.  Present  my  respectful  compliments  to  the 
Gen1,  and  believe  me 

14  Ever  your  friend,  Douglas  Forsyth.” 

It  was  with  curious  emotions  that  the 
captain  read  the  foregoing. 

“But  there  is  more  in  that  faint  ink,” 
said  Nellie.  She  read  on : 

44  This  letter  was  written  before  Major  Forsyth 
was  taken  seriously  ill.  He  died  at  2 a.m.  to-dav, 
and  being  found  in  his  desk,  it  is  now  forwarded  by 
“ Donald  M‘Xab, 

44  Surgeon, Regiment. 

“Transport  Eoi.uk,  November  21#f,  1779.” 

‘ 4 November  twenty  - first,  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-nine,”  said  Nellie. 
“Look  quickly  at  your  copy  of  the  in- 
scription on  the  tombstone.  ‘Twenty- 
first.’  Why,  Douglas,  of  course  that  was 
November,  and  a month  before  Christ- 
mas. The  old  gentleman  in  Kent  died  in 
October,  and  here  is  a letter  from  your 
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stay  here  any  longer,  but  run  and  catch 
Jerry  Williams,  and  ask  him  to  take  you 
down  to  the  beach.” 

v. 

“ No.  — Wall  Street,  New  York,  August  — , 1S68. 

44  I)kar  Captain, — 1 was  pleased  to  hear  from 
you,  and  more  than  pleased  to  pet  such  good  tidings. 
You  will  remember  that  I told  you  on  board  the 
Adriatic  that  you  had  an  interesting  ease.  Your 
law  is  quite  right,  and  has  been  sustained  by  sev- 
eral of  your  Exchequer  decisions.  With  the  data 
which  you  gave  me  at  hand,  it  took  my  chief  clerk 
but  an  hour  or  two  to  find  among  the  papers  of  the 
Long  Island  Historical  Society  half  a dozen  docu- 
ments proving  the  Etdus  to  have  been  in  Gardiner’s 
Bay  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1779,  and  poor 
Andr6  to  have  been  frequently  in  that  neighborhood 
with  Clinton;  and  more  than  that,  proving  Major 
Forsyth  to  have  been  one  of  the  officers  who  died 
of  fever  that  year.  Certified  copies  went  out  per 
Russia  yesterday  to  our  correspondents,  Messrs. 
Hawkshaw,  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and  I wish  that  I were 
as  confident  of  getting  awav  to  spend  next  Sunday 
in  Easthampton  as  I am  of  soon  seeing  you  a large 
landed  proprietor.  Of  course  there  will  be  a good 
many  tedious  formalities  to  endure,  but  I have  ask- 
ed our  friends  to  send  us  a telegram  if  they  are  as- 
sured that,  presuming  evidence  to  be  in  order,  you 
will  certainly  come  into  possession. 

44  You  will  permit  me  to  say  that  you  are  a par- 
ticularly fortunate  man.  One  might  be  content  with 
a lovely  wife  or  a fine  estate,  but  for  him  to  get  both 
together  is  enough  to  make  his  friends  break  the 
tenth  commandment. 

44  By-the-bye,  some  rumors  of  your  romantic  do- 
ings have  reached  the  public  here,  and  a reporter 

of  the  New  York called  to  inquire  about  the 

lK*st  way  to  find  and  interview  you.  I told  him  that 
I thought  you  had  just  started  to  ‘see  a man’  at 
Fort  Yuma,  on  the  Colorado  River. 

“ With  best  wishes,  Yours  sincerely, 

u 2. o 

This  letter  from  their  eminent  legal 
friend  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  little  cir- 
cle at  Easthampton,  which  was  augment- 
ed by  the  arrival,  only  a few  weeks  later,  of 
a favorable  telegram.  The  mail  brought 
a suggestion  that  the  captain  should  come 
to  England  as  speedily  as  convenient,  and 
as  he  utterly  refused  to  go  alone,  it  was 
arranged  that  he  and  Miss  Nellie  should 
be  married  on  the  15th  of  September,  and 
sail  shortly  afterward.  The  month  open- 
ed with  balmy  weather,  and  nearly  all 
the  summer  visitors  remained  for  the  wed- 
ding. The  day  was  perfect,  and  the  lit- 
tle Episcopal  church  crowded.  The  bish- 
op came  down  expressly  to  perform  the 
ceremony,  and  the  effect  of  the  “Wed- 
ding March, ” on  the  harmonium,  by  an 
eminent  amateur,  was  only  marred  by  a 
certain  nervousness,  easily  ascribed  to  the 
state  of  his  feelings  as  a hopeless  admirer 
of  the  bride.  In  one  of  the  front  pews 
sat  the  old  Scotch  gentleman,  benign  and 


courteous  as  ever;  and  Mose  Stratton, 
whose  honest  countenance  expressed  the 
very  concentration  of  interest  and  good- 
will, was  prominent  among  the  throng. 
A fine  school  of  blue-fish  had  made  their 
appearance  in  the  morning,  but  he  treated 
the  eager  summons  from  his  crew  to  join 
them  in  the  pursuit  with  a lofty  indiffer- 
ence. 

“Blue-fish  is  good,”  he  sententiouslv 
remarked.  “ I don't  go  back  on  them  one 
bit ; but  there's  lots  more  where  they  come 
from,  and  lots  of  days  to  catch  'em  in ; and 
there's  only  this  one  day  when  I can  see 
the  cap'n  married.  So  just  you  chip  in, 
boys;  you’re  welcome  to  my  share  of  this 
catch.” 

The  Cunard  steamer  was  to  sail  the 
next  day,  and  time  was  brief.  Forsyth 
had  proposed  taking  a private  conveyance 
to  the  train,  but  Nellie  urged  that  Jerry 
Williams,  who  had  driven  her  safely 
about  the  country  for  years,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  officiate  on  this  occasion,  should 
not  be  disappointed;  so  Jerry  drove  his 
stage  up  to  the  door  before  the  guests  at 
the  informal  reception  had  begun  to  take 
their  departure.  He  had  on  what  he 
called  his  “store  clothes,”  and  there  was 
a rosette  on  each  horse's  head.  The  fare- 
wells were  quickly  said,  and  then  the  new- 
ly married  couple  were  off. 

The  air  was  never  more  electric  or  the 
sky  bluer,  and  as  they  reached  the  corner 
of  the  Bridgehampton  road,  and  turned 
for  a last  look  at  the  now  familiar  street, 
the  sails  of  the  windmill  Were  set  in  mo- 
tion by  the  gently  rising  breeze,  and  seem- 
ed to  wave  them  a friendly  and  auspicious 
good-by  on  the  part  of  the  dear  old  town. 

I was  coming  home  not  long  ago  from 
the  far  East,  and  had  readied  Europe  in  a 
state  of  mental  and  physical  demoraliza- 
tion. The  Red  Sea  had  been  unusually 
hot,  and  the  Mediterranean  so  rough  that 
the  great  Messageries  steamer  tumbled 
about  like  a schooner.  Then  the  health 
authorities  at  Naples,  who  were  not  on 
good  terms  with  the  French,  wanted  to 
quarantine  us  because  a man  had  been 
taken  with  jaundice  at  Port  Said,  arid  thus 
I lost  my  trip  through  Italy,  and  had  to  go 
on  to  Marseilles,  just  catching  the  “mis- 
tral'’ in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons.  Paris  was  so 
unseasonably  cold  that  when  I went  to 
my  favorite  open-air  concert,  behind  the 
Palais  d'Industrie,  the  orchestra  outnum- 
bered the  audience,  and  I made  up  my 
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mi u d to  (tush  im.  for  home.  ami  took  the 
; tidat  ihiiti  fbr  Boulogne  »^xt  day.  Look- 
j nAr  h Kivurr.  c.ok^rtw  on  .'the  deck  of  tfe 
boat,  I wn^tk'litrhmd  to  meet'  my  old  friend 
W ai*deti.  *l*i  H eon  pie 

bernfe  plr^AWOut  eliut  he  told  me  that  fie 
tvas  du  his  v/ay  to  yikh  Ins  cousin  and  fer 

W eilfe  amt  urged  jota  Mte,  >vhb  the 

asfefeiee  of  a lufetv  yc£feufe  Major 
date  OrtjUuiiJ » <miV  Porsytli  came 
dcfen  to  tuedi  frfefej stud  f had  my 


I had  promised  to  make  a pilgrimage 
to  East-ham  pt  on  and  was  well  repaid  for 
my  irmibfe 


frbMnLs 

Imd'.^n • R . dnfegtfe  y®f»“  a w*iyr; 

restful.  mtemsiuig nh  ^ver.  1 staid  at  the 
hospitable  hoa rdmer  - hoHsev  at  wUielr  I 
foimrf  Mr.and  51m.  Warden  still  remain- 
ing after  their  summer,  Ethel  lifting  wnb 
1%  hij^baiid  o«  the  Te>:aH  flintier,  and 
Hui.U,  a J 1 1 to  Or  at-CoXu  ru  hui.  \ 

Qjtffet&y  jiiatft  after  it^hMVi  I wmt  into 
the  ohf  I jVufei  #11  the 

sur»v«HtuUiig^  foe  a neve  * Moray's  Elegy/' 
The  hell  for  * ’ evening  ?treHiUtCN  ^.MiVided 
like  ike  knell  of  Wai  ting  day,  the  lowing 
herd  usovvd  kIow  ir  alon^  the  >rm^sy  road. 
Ujyrude  h>refiithersj  of  this  fehijet  slept 
simuiid  .me.  fed  I *hw  ?fe  gvkxr&  yif  the 


first  sight,  after  many  yea fe of  this  charm- 
ing yvuhmii  fe  tfe  Fotk^tmy  pi^r.  Xu 
the  course  of  tWhpfe’U  ride  Tnp brid^" 
fey  husfeud  mafe  trvfi  fed  as  if  J fed 

feyovfehfe  glltny  life  fed  my  rmi  fo 
tfe  old  e*tat4  fe*$£  on  an  devaied  tda- 
team  and  sniTomided  by  the  quiet  nm] 
beautiful  Kentish  scenery,  was  highly  on 
fevnbfe  1 found  iny  fair  count  ry-  worn; in 
east  1 j Qfecu  of  Hearts  i n ili  e OoUiity  * and 
comhiniiiga  yigijffes  yet  idfefeher  pleas- 
ing ussemon  of  her;  own  uationairty  with 
a 4»perfu]  deference  to  local  canons:  and 
when,  after  a fortnight  had  Sped  rapidly* 
crowded  if*  overflowiijg with  the  varied 
and  pleasant  orcopatioMs  of  English  coun- 
try life  fife:  ifee 

on  my  joiirhey.  I seemed  to  be  parting 
from  the  oldest  and  dearest  of  friends. 
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THE  STORMING  OF  STONY  POINT. 


JUST  before  it  enters  the  broad  basin  of 
Haverstraw  and  the  Tappan  Sea  be- 
low, the  Hudson  has  its  course  somewhat 
rudely  contracted,  forty  miles  above  New 
York,  by  two  of  those  rugged  capes  or 
promontories  which  at  intervals  shoot  out 
from  its  already  massive  banks,  as  if  still 
more  securely  to  guard  its  passage  through 
the  Highlands.  A noble  scenery  sur- 
rounds them.  You  can  take  your  stand 
at  either  point,  and  turning  in  any  direc- 
tion, delight  the  eye  with  all  the  charms 
of  a varied  country.  Right  above,  on  the 
west  side,  rises  old  Dunderberg,  the  Thun- 
der Peak — “ that  dangerous  mountain,  the 
Donderberg,”  as  General  James  Clinton 
describes  it — where  in  imagination  you 
may  follow  Irving’s  weird  hobgoblins  as 
they  clamber  up  the  tumbled  rocks  and 
hard  ascent ; or  looking  across  and  beyond 
Peekskill,  there  stands  Anthony’s  Nose, 
pointing  straight  up  twelve  hundred  feet, 
and  proving  its  right  to  its  name,  as  being 
in  that  vicinity  the  most  prominent  fea- 
ture on  nature’s  face;  or  glancing  north 
or  south,  you  can  take  in  long  stretches 
of  attractive  river  view ; or  again,  a com- 
bination of  natural  beauties,  including 
glimpses  of  land  and  water,  of  village  and 
wilderness,  of  slopes  and  steeps,  and  many 
and  pleasant  vistas  remind  the  sight-seek- 
er that  he  has  entered  the  famed  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson.  The  two  projec- 
tions from  which  he  looks  are  Stony  Point 
on  the  west  side  and  Verplanck’s  Point  on 
the  east. 

The  struggle  of  the  Revolution  in  real- 
ity centred  here.  No  strategic  position 
any  where  in  the  thirteen  colonies  was 
more  eagerly  coveted  on  the  one  side  or 
more  sleeplessly  watched  on  the  other 
than  these  same  Highlands.  They  form- 
ed. as  it  were,  the  covered  wray  between 
the  strong  New  England  section  and  the 
rest  of  the  States  to  the  southward,  by 
which  they  all  kept  their  chain  of  com- 
munication, sympathy,  and  mutual  assist- 
ance unbroken.  It  was  to  capture  and 
occupy  this  position  that  Burgoyne  march- 
ed down  with  his  formidable  expedition 
from  Canada  in  1777;  and  it  was  for  the 
same  purpose  that  that  infamous  plot  of 
treachery  and  desertion  was  concocted 
between  Arnold  and  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
in  1780.  Throughout  the  long  struggle 
the  region  was  never  for  a moment  bared 


of  defenders.  Here  fortifications  had 
been  commenced  as  early  as  1775,  here 
troops  marched  and  countermarched  in 
every  campaign,  and  here  on  the  Hudson 
lay  the  last  cantonment  of  the  army  of 
the  Revolution,  where  the  soldiers  were 
dismissed  to  their  homes  at  the  close  of 
the  war. 

Naturally  such  a spot  must  have  histor- 
ical associations  almost  without  number. 
Hardly  a house,  hamlet,  road,  or  by-path 
on  either  side  of  the  Hudson  from  the 
Battery  at  New  York  to  West  Point,  nor 
hardly  a mile  of  the  river  itself,  but  what 
had  at  that  day  some  tale  to  tell  of  the 
contest.  Just  off  Castle  Garden,  in  the 
metropolis,  in  1776,  that  persistent  genius 
Bushnell,  afterward  captain  of  sappers 
and  miners,  touched  off  his  submarine 
contrivance — pioneer  of  all  torpedoes — fo 
damage  all  concerned  except  the  enemy. 
At  Harlem  Heights  the  remains  of  Fort 
Washington,  with  those  of  Fort  Lee  on 
the  opposite  side,  recall  a stunning  blow 
the  American  cause  received  in  the  first 
campaign  around  New  York.  To  the 
tramp  of  how  many  thousand  soldiers 
passing  to  and  fro  for  eight  years  did 
that  little  wooden  affair  of  King’s  Bridge 
across  the  Spuyten  Duyvel  Creek  resound  ? 
How  much  of  Westchester  County  did 
not  suffer  from  the  raids  from  one  side  or 
the  other  ? There,  near  Yonkers,  Corn- 
wallis crossed  unobserved  one  night,  and 
all  but  captured  Greene  at  Fort  Lee.  For 
miles  along  the  river  above,  Tories  lived 
to  carry  news  to  the  British,  or  secretly 
to  enlist  in  the  enemy’s  service,  and  keep 
the  Provincial  Congress  busy  with  ferret- 
ing out  their  machinations.  Here  tenders 
and  galleys  were  burned,  there  British 
frigates  anchored,  with  no  long-range 
Parrott  guns  to  reach  them.  On  that  spot 
Andre  was  arrested.  Down  this  road 
dashed  the  American  arch-traitor  to  reach 
the  Vulture  and  save  his  neck.  Across 
are  Forts  Clinton  and  Montgomery,  and 
further  up,  impregnable  West  Point.  All 
along  on  both  sides  are  camps  and  huts ; 
and  finally,  lower  down,  you  will  find 
King  s Ferry,  often  crossed  by  Washing- 
ton and  his  troops,  but  never  before,  on 
the  part  of  the  chief,  with  such  a sense  of 
the  momentous  possibilities  of  the  move 
he  was  about  to  make  as  when  he  crossed 
in  August,  1781,  with  his  brilliant  French 
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allies,  to  outwit  Clinton,  and  make  that 
famous  march  to  Virginia,  where  he  set- 
tled forever  the  question  of  our  independ- 
ence by  the  capture  of  Cornwallis  at 
Yorktown. 

But  group  these  associations  as  we  may, 
the  old  soldiers  of  the  Highlands  would 
tell  us  that  there  was  one  incident,  one 
enterprise,  on  which  they  loved  longest 
to  dwell,  and  which  outshone  any  exploit 
coupled  with  the  history  of  the  Hudson — 
an  enterprise  which  challenged  the  admi- 
ration of  the  army,  received  the  applause 
of  the  country,  and  won  the  congratula- 
tions and  encomiums  of  Washington,  Lee, 
Schuyler,  John  Jay,  Lafayette,  Gates, 
Trumbull,  and  a host  of  others  whose 
praises  were  worth  the  having.  Ask  the 
veterans  what  they  referred  to,  and  point- 
ing to  the  most  westerly  of  the  two  pro- 
jections at  the  head  of  Haverstraw  Bay, 
their  ready  answer  would  be:  4 4 There — 
the  storming  of  Stony  Point  by  the 
American  light  infantry  on  the  night  of 
the  15th  of  July,  1779/’ 

This  performance  was,  in  fact,  as  Car- 
lyle says  of  an  exploit  in  the  campaigns 
of  Frederick  the  Great,  “the  prettiest 
piece  of  war  we  have  had  for  many  a 
day.”  It  deserves  a centennial  remem- 
brance and  celebration.  Brilliant  as  it 
was,  the  affair  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  feat  of  arms,  or  something  done  for 
glory’s  sake.  There  was  method  and  pur- 
pose in  it.  The  time  and  the  situation 
demanded  that  precisely  what  did  occur 
should  occur;  and  its  effect  was  felt  all 
through  the  remaining  years  of  the  war. 
To  accurately  estimate  the  importance  of 
the  achievement  it  is  only  necessary  to 
recall  the  facts  that  the  British,  after  evac- 
uating Philadelphia  the  previous  summer, 
were  once  more  in  force  at  New  York ; that 
Washington,  following  after  from  Valley 
Forge,  had  encamped  in  the  Highlands; 
that  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  which  had 
been  fought  during  this  change  of  base, 
though  claimed  as  an  American  victory, 
had  practically  decided  nothing;  and  that, 
in  a word,  the  two  armies  retained  about 
the  same  relative  strength  and  occupied 
the  same  relative  positions  that  they  did 
two  years  l>efore.  To  an  indifferent  or 
impartial  observer  it  would  have  seemed 
that  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  Amer- 
ica, after  four  years  of  fighting,  was  still  a 
drawn  game.  A tedious  and  discouraging 
experience,  but.  after  all,  the  very  experi- 
ence that  whetted  the  determination  of  our 


forefathers  to  hold  out  to  the  end.  Fur- 
thermore, the  enemy  at  this  time — the 
spring  and  summer  of  1779 — having  com- 
plete control  of  the  waters  in  their  vicini- 
ty, engaged  in  several  minor  and  success- 
ful expeditions  along  the  Sound  and  up 
the  Hudson,  which  had  the  effect  of  exas- 
perating and  mortifying  our  people,  with- 
out leaving  them  the  chance  to  retaliate. 

The  raid  of  Tryon  along  the  Connecticut 
coast,  for  instance,  could  not  be  avenged, 
for  the  British  held  little  or  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  an  exposed  position.  The  Con- 
necticut men  boiled  over  with  indignation 
at  Tryon’s  outrage,  but  that  worthy  had 
only  to  laugh  in  his  sleeve.  Again,  be- 
fore this,  something  more  serious  had  hap- 
pened on  the  Hudson.  On  the  1st  of 
June  Sir  Henry  Clinton  with  a land  and 
naval  force  moved  up  the  river  and  cap- 
tured the  two  American  positions  at  Stony 
and  Verplanck’s  points,  already  referred 
to.  As  they  were  Washington’s  advance 
posts  on  the  river,  the  loss  was  of  consid- 
erable importance,  though  not  vitally  af- 
fecting the  main  situation  further  up. 

Not  over  seventy  men  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  and  the  works  had  not  been 
completed.  Clinton,  however,  had  come 
to  stay,  and  putting  strong  garrisons  on 
both  points,  he  ordered  them  to  be  secured 
with  the  best  fortifications  possible.  The 
force  at  Stony  Point  consisted  of  the  Seven- 
teenth Regulars,  a body  of  loyal  Amer- 
icans, one  grenadier  company,  and  a suf- 
ficient complement  of  artillerists — in  all 
something  over  600  men,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  - Colonel  Johnson, 
of  the  Seventeenth.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Webster,  an  officer  of  the  highest  ability, 
was  stationed  with  nearly  an  equal  force 
at  Verplanck’s  Point. 

The  two  positions  were  admirably  sit- 
uated for  defense.  Stony  Point,  a bold, 
rocky  peninsula  200  feet  high  at  its  sum- 
mit, juts  out  far  into  the  river,  and  where 
the  water  does  not  surround  its  base,  a 
marsh  seems  to  isolate  it  from  the  main. 
Verplanck’s,  nearly  opposite,  slightly 
above,  having  not  half  this  height,  never- 
theless has  a commanding  range.  Irving 
calls  these  promontories  the  lower  gates 
of  the  Highlands,  or  “ miniature  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  of  which  Stony  Point  is  the 
Gibraltar.” 

Washington,  whose  strong  quality  was 
his  great  understanding,  thoroughly  un- 
derstood the  general  situation  at  this  time. 
Clearly  the  impudent,  defiant,  and  ag- 
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course  of  .tin*  tmemy  needed  f t)  he  The  Arne*i>an  avmy  i.n  the  early  day# 
ch^kwi  or  offset  L'nik-v  the  r-bvmn-  of  the  ^fttumer  lay  eneamped — the  ^ivator 
(fa*  <muutyy  looked  to  him  aiid  Ins  j«m  i)f  it-sonm  ten  tailed  hack  of  West 
army  not  to  be  idle  The  ebtef  felt  that  Point,  in  the  nafnm.1  Hiosji^-w ay  known 
somethin#  must;  done  speedi-  ha  Brnith  s.  -ClbyiT  f.j'Hf  eonpf  rr  M 

I y.  We  tiHw  hi^  ynvjfi  <m  this  t>e$ct'  "wfc*  ;$jn  rtjtfgh  that  trofypfc  vrejfe 

pond  That  it* was  a manor  in  had.  ‘ much  scattered  atouir  for  $t|m*  distance  in  fhid- 
at  h^art  ■ - ’-'to . tihd^tiik^ Wow  mi?  [irf/P^T  inbitilriyl  oji  vviitcji  tb  pifylv  their 
that  Anm hi  mukt*  the  emm iv  wary  hoy*  ‘ font*.  As  this  was  no  jAace  for  the  looses 
they  made  exearsKms  '*  U»  xhdiv.ss  the  of  the  >iwuyjvthey  v.Vs-v  kept  and  paefurvd, 
country.’’  and  reconcile  the  jf>ii)Aie;to  thy  us  we  learn  from  Cornelius  Ten  Brock,  fit 
defehiivb  plan  he  was  addict'd  16  pur?*K\  General  Greeny  s quarters,  “in  the  hovin 
Wh’ii  guye  him  the  most  concern  at  the  ship  of  Bloornmjrrove,  snx'  hides  north  of 
time  was  thy  enemy  s occupation  of  Stymy  ramp.  ’ WasUm^tmx . Jixotl  his  head  qua  r 
Pointy  f6r  that  was  a menace  to  FWt*  tors  at  New  Wimhor.  nut  far  nlnye  e West 
CHbidri  :*^kti>cje< , and  <*  10  PiKiiiP  ptdham  rhdH$dSi 
W^t.  T^itt. :’  ih-fe¥.vife;  d&J^fgiAf  of the tVpdp^Ah : J ioA l'i x 

from  thttfypjbee  T This  &&*:■  }Jiv  all;  IV*  tjjv 

Unrf  'Weov  •,dW4p^ri  . .D^fhw-A^.  Ami  - ti  n&sC  - i'i’C- . 

hmN  thdftjrbte.  mjipyufte£ arid  $iStdh  CV^ohmV  men  ; 
the  tx^st  in  unnt ^ aH  the  n#re  Muhdy 
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The  body  of  troops  which  had  the  hon- 
or of  being  chosen  for  the  enterprise  in 
view  was  known  as  the  corps  of  light  in- 
fantry— a new  organization  in  the  Amer- 
ican army,  corresponding,  though  not  in 
all  respects,  to  the  similarly  named  corps 
in  the  British  service.  It  was  composed 
of  men  carefully  selected  from  each  reg- 
iment, and  then  formed  into  battalions 
commanded  by  a field-officer.  Eight  such 
battalions,  numbering  each  164  men,  were 
organized  for  the  present  campaign.  Two 
battalions  formed  a regiment,  with  a full 
colonel  in  command.  Though  a small 
body,  it  otherwise  represented  the  very 
best  material  in  the  army,  and  its  main 
work  was  to  take  position  in  the  front, 
perform  outpost  duty,  watch  the  enemy, 
and  be  ready  for  any  service  at  a mo- 
ment's notice.  The  light  infantry,  as 
organized  at  this  time,  consisted  of  men 
from  the  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Mary- 
land, Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Connecti- 
cut, and  Massachusetts  lines.  Why  there 
were  no  drafts  from  the  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey 
regiments  is  explained  by  the  fact  that 
these  troops  were  just  now  far  on  their 
way,  under  Major-General  Sullivan,  to 
chastise  the  murderous  and  pillaging  In- 
dians and  their  Tory  friends  in  Western 
New  York. 

One  general  and  ten  field-officers — all 
tried  soldiers  of  three  and  four  years' 
service,  veterans  of  nearly  every  field  from 
Bunker  Hill  to  Monmouth — were  detailed 
to  commands  in  the  infantry.  The  lead- 
ership fell,  by  Washington's  unerring  se- 
lection, to  that  ready,  magnetic,  dashing, 
almost  reckless,  officer  who  has  passed 
into  our  fireside  tales  as  “Mad  Anthony 
Wayne.”  The  choice  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  made  at  that  time,  for 
the  light  infantry  of  1779  had  been  se- 
lected with  critical  service  specially  in 
view,  and  it  needed,  above  all  things,  a 
commander  who  was  known  for  his  fear- 
lessness and  skill  in  action,  and  who  could 
inspire  his  men  with  something  of  his  own 
determined  and  martial  spirit. 

Equally  well  fitted  for  their  work  were 
the  several  battalion  commanders.  The 
Virginia  detachment  was  fortunate  in  be- 
ing led  by  so  good  an  officer  as  Christian 
Febiger,  a soldier  of  Danish  birth,  now 
colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment  of  the 
Continental  Line  from  that  State,  who  in 
1775  had  been  one  of  the  heroes  of  Bunk- 
er Hill  and  Quebec.  Under  him  Febiger 


had  Thomas  Posey,  “born  on  the  banks 
of  the  Potomac,”  who  had  received  his 
training  as  captain  in  Morgan's  famous 
rifle  corps,  and  had  since  been  promoted 
to  be  major  of  the  Eleventh  Virginia. 

For  the  single  Maryland  battalion  Major 
John  Steward— 4 4 Jack”  Steward,  as  he  was 
more  familiarly  known — had  been  detailed 
as  commandant.  The  few  brief  references 
to  him  in  the  records  of  the  time  imply  that 
he  was  an  officer  as  gal/an#  as  he  was 
gallant.  After  faithful  service  through 
the  war,  latterly  as  lieutenant-colonel  of 
the  Maryland  line,  he  unfortunately  met 
his  death  in  1783  by  a fall  from  his  horse, 
near  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  Penn- 
sylvania was  represented  by  Colonel  Rich- 
ard Butler,  of  the  Ninth,  and  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Samuel  Hay,  of  the  Seventh 
Regiment,  both  of  whom  were  officers  of 
experience  and  approved  courage.  Both 
had  been  with  Wayne  in  Canada  in  1776; 
both  were  with  him  in  the  savage  affair 
of  Paoli  in  the  following  year ; Butler  and 
Wayne  were  together  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  at  Monmouth,  and  all  three  were  to 
do  capital  service  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  two  full  battalions  from  Connecticut 
were  led  by  Colonel  Return  Jonathan 
Meigs,  of  the  Sixth,  and  Lieutenant-Col- 
onel Isaac  Sherman,  of  the  Second  Regi- 
ment. Meigs  knew  something  about 
storming,  for  he  was  one  of  the  expedi- 
tion to  Quebec,  where  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner with  Morgan,  Febiger,  and  their 
comrades,  and  afterward  he  increased  his 
reputation  by  a brilliant  surprise  of  the 
enemy  at  Sag  Harbor,  on  Long  Island.  A 
man  with  a noble  forehead  and  a kindly 
though  determined  countenance,  he  seems 
to  have  been  as  successful  in  war  as  his 
father  had  been  in  love-making.  There 
was  a good  reason  why  he  should  have 
been  given  just  the  name  he  had.  Jon- 
athan Meigs  senior,  having  carried  his 
courtship  to  the  point  of  proposing,  pro- 
ceeded to  put  the  momentous  question  to 
his  Dorothy.  The  artful  Dorothy  shook 
her  head  as  if  that  could  never  be.  Imme- 
diately the  rejected  lover  turned  sadly  to 
ruminate  upon  his  disappointment,  when 
the  maiden  brought  him  to  her  side  again 
with  the  whisper,  4 4 Return,  Jonathan; 
Return,  Jonathan.”  This  laconic  mes- 
sage, which  made  the  two  souls  happy, 
was  preserved  as  a name  for  the  young 
Meigs  who  followed,  to  become  one  of  the 
glorious  band  who  rushed  on  Stony  Point. 

In  Lieutenant-Colonel  Isaac  Sherman,  of 
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officer  of  the  Revolution,  " whom  he  found 
after  the  war  busy  with  his  plantation  on 
the  Meherin,  where  the  town  of  Murfrees- 
trough  has  since  grown  up.  In  the  last 
of  the  field-officers  we  have  the  di&thn 
tru islied  F renchman  Lieu  tenant  -Colonel 


New  Haven,  vve  have  a son  of  Roger  Sher- 
man, the  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, who  had  been  at  Trenton  and 
Princeton,  and  had  seen  continuous  serv- 
ice from  the  opening  of  the  war.  The 
Massachusetts  light  infantry,  not  as  yet 


A STll ON Y WAYNE. 


Do  Floury,  who  had  made  his  mark  at  the 
Brandywine  and  Mud  Island,  ami  wfcb,  as 
a sfc&ffioffieer,  had  been  assigned  to  duty 
with  Febiger  and  his  Virginians.  A corps 
with  such  soldiers  and  such  leaders  could 
not  have  failed  in  any  enterprise  that  it 
was  possible  for  men  to  carry  through. 

The  time  fixed  for  the  assault  was  the 
night  of  the  15th  of  July.  Starting  out 
from  Sandy  Beach,  fourteen  miles  above 
Stony  Point,  at  noon  on  this  date,  Wayne 
and  his  1200  infantry  took  up  the  line  of 
march  over  roads  ami  paths  so  excess- 
ively bad  and  narftfjw  that  it  was  eigh t 
o’clock  in  the  evening  before  the  van 


organized  as  intended  for  the  campaign, 
but  still  a select  body,  was  commanded  by 
Major  William  Hull,  of  Colonel  Michael 
Jackson's  Eighth  Continentals,  from  that 
State.  Hull,  though  a young  man,  was 
now  a veteran  of  many  fields,  having 
served  through  the  siege  of  Boston,  at 
Long  Island  and  White  Plains,  at  Tren- 
ton and  Princeton,  and  at  Saratoga  and 
Monmouth.  The  remaining  detachment 
consisted  of  the  two  North  Carolina  com- 
panies, which  were  Jed  by  Major  Hardy 
Murfree,  of  the  Second  Regiment,  ft  is 
to  him,  without  doubt,  that  Elkanah  Wat- 
son  infers  in  his  travels  as  an  M intrepid 
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reached  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy’s  po- 
sition. Compelled  to  pass  over  high 
mountains,  across  deep  morasses,  and 
through  difficult  ravines,  the  column  was 
stretched  out  the  greater  part  of  the  way 
in  single  file,  and  only  recovered  its  for- 
mation at  the  final  halt.  The  point 
where  they  stopped  was  near  the  house  of 
one  Springsteel,  a mile  and  a half  from 
the  British  works,  and  there  Wayne  made 
his  last  dispositions  for  the  assault.  First 
he  went  forward  with  his  principal  offi- 
cers, and  reconnoitred  the  approaches  to 
the  fort.  Returning,  he  divided  his  force 
into  two  storming  columns — so  far  modi- 
fying Washington’s  plan,  which  proposed 
but  one  such  column — and  arranged  all 
details.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
of  the  last  things  the  bold  soldier  sat 
down  to  do  was  to  write  a letter  to  a 
friend,  expressing  his  emotions  on  the  eve 
of  the  desperate  work  he  supposed  he  had 
in  hand,  and  to  request  that  the  education 
of  his  children  be  provided  for.  “I  am 
called  to  sup,”  he  wrote,  “but  where  to 
breakfast?  Either  within  the  enemies’ 
Lines  in  tryumph,  or  in  an  other  world.” 

The  plan  as  finally  decided  upon  was 
to  advance  simultaneously  on  the  right 
and  left,  and  break  through  into  the 
works  from  nearly  opposite  points.  His 
right  column,  which  Wayne  made  the 
strongest,  was  composed  of  Febiger's  Vir- 
ginia men,  then  Meigs's  Connecticut,  with 
Hull’s  Massachusetts  following.  The  left 
consisted  of  the  Pennsylvanians  and  Ma- 
rylanders, under  Butler,  and  Murfree's 
North  Carolinians  in  the  rear.*  The  final 
instructions  to  the  corps  were  pointed  and 
imperative.  Both  columns  were  to  move 
to  the  assault  with  unloaded  muskets, 
and  do  the  work  with  the  bayonet  alone. 
If  any  man  should  attempt  to  load  his 
piece  on  the  way,  he  was  to  be  put  to 
death  upon  the  spot.  The  utmost  silence 
was  to  be  observed  until  the  parapet  of 
the  main  work  was  gained,  when  all,  as 
they  entered,  were  to  shout  the  watch- 
word of  the  night — “ The  fort's  our  oum /” 
To  distinguish  them  from  the  enemy  in 

* At  the  time  of  the  assault  but  three  of  the  four 
light  infantry  regiments  were  fully  organized,  viz., 
Butler’s,  Meigs’s,  and  Febiger’s.  The  fourth  was 
formed  about  ten  days  later,  with  Major  Hull  com- 
manding the  first  and  Major  Murfree  the  second 
battalion,  both  being  under  Colonel  Rufus  Putnam, 
of  the  Massachusetts  Fifth.  Hull  and  Murfree  led 
independent  detachments  at  the  storming,  but  most 
probably  the  same  detachments  composed  the  new 
regiment. 


the  darkness  of  the  night,  every  soldier 
and  officer  was  ordered  to  fix  a piece  of 
white  paper  in  4 ’the  most  conspicuous 
part  of  his  hat  or  cap.”  That  the  main 
bodies  might  meet  with  as  few  obstacles 
as  possible  in  their  forward  course,  each 
was  to  be  preceded  by  a “forlorn  hope,” 
which  was  to  act  as  a surprise  party ; and 
still  in  front  of  this  were  to  be  placed 
twenty  volunteers,  under  a determined 
officer,  who  were  to  cut  away  the  abatis. 

For  the  right  column  the  “forlorn  hope” 
consisted  of  150  men,  under  the  gallant 
De  Fleury,  and  the  advance  guard  of 
twenty,  under  Lieutenant  Knox,  of  the 
Ninth  Pennsylvania;  for  the  left  column 
Major  Steward  led  the  one  party,  and 
Lieutenant  Gibbons,  of  the  Sixth  Penn- 
sylvania, the  other.  These  officers  had 
been  assigned  to  these  posts  of  honor 
either  by  lot  or  because  of  their  previous 
knowledge  of  the  ground.  Finally,  all 
things  arranged,  the  whole  body  moved 
forward,  at  half  past  eleven  o’clock  at 
night,  with  a steadiness  and  determina- 
tion that  augured  nothing  but  success. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  military  exploits 
where  victory  depends  upon  precision  and 
rapidity,  the  assault  which  now  occurred 
was  accomplished  in  a remarkably  brief 
space  of  time.  Three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  midnight,  and  all  was  over.  Even 
Caesar's  condensed  dispatch  would  have 
been  too  long  to  announce  the  result. 

The  light  infantry  came,  and  conquered. 

They  “saw” nothing;  it  was  dark. 

Twelve  o'clock  was  the  time  for  the 
actual  charge  to  begin.  To  reach  the 
Point  within  assaulting  distance  it  was 
necessary  to  cross  the  intervening  marsh 
as  quickly  as  possible.  Here  there  was 
an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the  overflow  of 
the  tide,  and  twenty  minutes  were  lost — 
valuable  time  just  then,  but  fortunately 
not  a fatal  loss.  As  the  two  columns 
neared  the  enemy,  Murfree  and  his  North 
Carolinians,  by  previous  instructions,  took 
position  directly  in  front  of  the  British 
works,  and  opened  a rapid  and  continu- 
ous fire,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  atten- 
tion to  themselves  while  the  storming  par- 
ties moved  on  silently  on  the  right  and  left. 

This  ruse  contributed  to  the  night’s  suc- 
cess. Immediately  there  is  hot  work  in 
progress.  The  hoped-for  surprise  is  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  enemy’s  pickets 
have  given  the  alarm.  In  ten  minutes 
every  man  of  the  garrison  is  up,  com- 
pletely dressed,  and  at  his  proper  station. 
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less  here  and  there  begin  to  fall  in  the 
ranks  of  the  light  infantry,  Lieuteuant- 
■ Colon  el  Hay.  of  Petmsyl vanin.  'bravely 
fighting  at  the  head  of  his  battalion/'  is 
wounded  in  the  thigh.  Captain  Ezra  Sel- 
dom of  Lyme*  a handsome  young  officer, 
fresh  from  Yale  College  at  the  opening  of 
the  war*  hut  now  a veteran  of  four  cam- 
paigns, and  belonging  to  Colonel  Starr's 
First  Connecticut,  receives  a well  * mgh 
fatal  wound  in  the  side.  Though  weak 
from  loss  of  blood,  he  makes  his  way  into 
the  fort,  A shot  breaks  the  standard 
of  Meigs’s  regiment,  but  Ensign  Iehabod 
Spencer  tears  the  colors  off*  winds  them 


If  the  fort  is  to  1>c  taken  now,  only  hard 
fighting  can  do  it.  Meanwhile  a mighty 
courage  ami  resolution  seem  to  urge  on. 
the  American  infantry  with  an  irresistible 
momentum.  The  valiant  Wayne,  deter- 
mined to  share  the  perils  as  well  as  the 
glories  of  the  enterprise,  leads  the  right 
column,  spear  in  hand.  Not  a man  fal- 
ters. As  they  approach  the  two  formi- 
dable lines  of  abatis  which  stretched 
across  the  Point  in  front  of  the  main 
works,  the  fire  from  the  enemy’s  musket- 
ry Ijecomes  'tremendous  and  incessant." 
Although  on  account  of  the  darkness 
much  of  its  effect  is  lost,  men  neverthe- 
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round  his  arm,  and  keeps  charging  on. 
Out  of  twenty  of  one  of  the  advance  par- 
ties, seventeen  are  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed. But  on,  on,  the  two  columns  go.  The 
ascent  is  rocky,  even  precipitous.  It  takes 
time  to  open  a passage  through  the  ob- 
structions, and  men  continue  to  fall.  At 
the  second  abatis  Wayne  receives  a flesh- 
wound  in  the  head.  Thinking  it  fa- 
tal at  the  moment,  he  calls  on  his  two 
aides,  Captains  Fishbourn  and  Archer,  to 
carry  him  along,  that  he  may  die  in  the 
fort.  In  five  minutes  more  the  work  is 
done.  The  head  of  the  right  column 
reaches  the  sally-port  of  the  main  fort 
first,  and  the  first  man  in  it  is  De  Fleury. 
44  The  fort’s  our  own !”  he  shouts,  and  then 
strikes  the  enemy’s  colors  with  his  own 
hands.  Right  after  him,  spreading  along 
and  climbing  over  the  parapet,  follow  the 
forlorn  hope  and  the  main  column. 
Lieutenant  Knox  is  the  second  man  in. 
Sergeant  Baker,  of  Virginia,  wounded 
four  times  during  the  assault,  is  the  third. 
Sergeant  Spencer,  from  the  same  State,  is 
the  fourth,  with  two  wounds.  Wounded 
twice  also  is  Sergeant  Donlop,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  fifth  man  over  the  works. 
The  rest  come  swarming  in.  On  the 
other  side  the  left  column  appears  at 
nearly  the  same  time.  44  The  fort's  our 
own ! the  fort's  our  own !”  resounds  from 
every  quarter.  The  Americans  dash  in 
among  the  astonished  British,  and  ply 
the  bayonet  with  terrible  energy,  driving 
them  into  the  corners  of  the  work,  and 
compelling  their  instant  surrender.  If 
we  are  to  credit  the  reports  of  the  time, 
the  invincible  redcoats  were  heard  to  cry 
out,  as  they  saw  themselves  surrounded : 
44  Mercy,  mercy,  dear  Americans!  Quar- 
ter! quarter!”  Unlike  the  conduct  of  the 
enemy  on  other  occasions,  both  before 
and  after  Stony  Point,  the  light  infantry 
this  night  humanely  spared  wherever 
quarter  was  asked.  Hull  leaves  it  on 
record  that  the  moment  success  was  as- 
sured, Wayne’s  men  gave  three  loud  and 
long  cheers,  which,  reverberating  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  among  the  rocks  and 
mountains,  sent  back,  in  echo,  a glad  re- 
sponse to  the  hearts  of  the  victors.  They 
were  quickly  answered  by  the  enemy's 
ships  of  war  in  the  river,  and  by  the  gar- 
rison at  Verplanck’s  Point,  in  the  belief 
that  the  assailants  had  been  repulsed. 

It  had  been  Washington's  original  plan 
to  attack  Verplanck's  Point  simultaneous- 
ly with  Stony  Point.  This  project,  howev- 


er, he  modified  so  far  as  to  attempt  only  a 
feint  on  the  former  place,  which  was  most 
successfully  conducted  by  Colonel  Rufus 
Putnam,  with  a detachment  from  the 
Massachusetts  line.  This  officer,  who  had 
been  Washington’s  chief  engineer  in  the 
campaign  of  1776,  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  ground,  and  so  accu- 
rately timed  his  plans  that  he  was  able  to 
fire  on  the  British  block-house  at  Ver- 
planck’s, and  alarm  that  garrison,  the  mo- 
ment he  heard  the  firing  across  the  river 
which  announced  that  Wayne  was  at 
work.  Stony  Point  thus  could  not  look 
for  relief  from  Verplanck's.  Colonel  Put- 
nam remained  on  the  spot  until  about 
nine  o’clock  the  next  morning,  and  then 
withdrew.  The  attempt  to  move  against 
the  Point  on  the  17th  by  General  Robert 
Howe  and  two  Continental  brigades  fail- 
ed in  consequence  of  some  confusion  of 
orders,  and  the  approach  of  a British  col- 
umn up  the  east  side  of  the  river. 

Thus  once  more  Stony  Point  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Continentals,  but 
this  time  under  circumstances  that  sur- 
rounded its  possession  with  a glorious 
halo.  The  news  of  the  event  spread  far 
and  wide.  Wayne  and  his  light  infantry 
were  the  heroes  of  the  hour.  The  general 
himself,  De  Fleury,  and  Steward,  were 
awarded  medals  by  Congress.  Beyond 
the  material  advantages,  which  were  not 
insignificant,*  the  moral  effect  of  the  af- 
fair was  substantial  and  lasting.  It  was 
altogether  the  most  brilliant  performance 
of  the  war;  it  taught  the  enemy  that  the 
44  rebels”  could  use  the  bayonet  with  a 
boldness  and  effect  which  even  their  own 
infantry  could  not  easily  surpass;  it  in- 
creased the  confidence  of  the  American 
troops  at  large  in  their  own  prowess;  it 
was,  in  fact,  one  of  those  events  in  war 
which  count  for  much,  and  which  in  our 
Revolutionary  struggle  especially  had  an 
important  influence  in  bringing  it  to  a 
successful  termination. 


* The  number  of  British  prisoners  taken  in  the 
fort  was  543;  their  killed  numbered  20;  wounded, 
74.  The  value  of  the  stores  captured  w as  $1 58,040, 
which  was  divided  among  the  light  infantry.  The 
American  loss  was  2 sergeants  and  13  privates  killed, 
and  6 officers  and  77  rank  and  file  wounded.  After 
the  assault  the  Americans  turned  the  guns  of  the 
fort  on  the  British  vessels  in  the  river,  and  obliged 
them  to  slip  their  moorings  and  retire  out  of  range. 
The  next  day  Verplanck’s  Point  w'as  bombarded,  but 
the  enemy,  under  W ebster,  held  to  their  post.  \V nsh- 
ington  soon  abandoned  Stony  Point,  as  too  far  ad- 
vanced from  his  army. 
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literary  and  art  activity  became  apparent, 
ami  in  1815  the  North  American  Review 
was  founded.  We  mention  this  fact,  al- 
though a literary  event,  as  indicating  the 
jM>int  in  lime  when  tlie  nebulous  eharac- 
ter  of  the  various  intellectual  influences 
ami  tendencies  of  the  nation  began  to 
develop  a certain  cohesive  utid  tangible 
form.  It  was  about  the  same  time  that 
our  art,  subject  to  similar  influences,  l>e- 
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rpHE  generation  immediately  succeed' 
JL  ing  the  American  Revolution  was  de- 
voted by  the  people  of  tlie  young  republic 
to  adjusting  its  commercial  and  political 
relations  at  home  and  abroad.  Early  in 
this  century,  however,  numerous  signs  of 
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gan  to  assume  a more  definite  individu- 
ality, and  to  exhibit  rather  less  vagueness 
in  its  yearnings  after  national  expression. 

In  the  year  1828,  Gilbert  Stuart  died. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  color- 
ists of  modern  times,  and  has  had  no  su- 
perior on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  In 
the  same  year  the  National  Academy  of 
Design  was  founded.  These  two  events, 
occurring  at  the  same  time,  seem  properly 
to  mark  the  close  of  one  period  of  our  art 
history  and  the  dawn  of  its  successor ; for 
notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  Stuarts 
art,  and  the  virile  character  of  the  art  of 
some  of  his  contemporaries,  yet  their  ef- 
forts had  been  spasmodic  and  unequal, 
much  of  it  had  been  done  abroad  under 
foreign  influences,  and  there  was  no  sus- 
tained patronage  or  art  organization  at 
home  which  could  combine  their  efforts 
toward  a practical  and  common  end. 
The  first  president  of  the  new  institution 
was  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  better  known  as 
the  originator  of  the  electric  telegraph, 
but  at  the  same  time  an  artist  of  ability 
and  repute,  who  had  disciplined  himself 
by  a thorough  training  abroad. 

The  Academy  of  Design  superseded  a 
similar  but  less  wisely  organized  society, 
which  had  led  a precarious  existence 
since  1801.  With  the  new  institution 
was  collected  the  nucleus  of  a gallery  of 
paintings  and  casts,  and  from  the  outset 
the  idea  suggested  by  its  name  was  car- 
ried out,  by  furnishing  the  most  thorough 
opportunities  for  art  instruction  the  coun- 
try could  afford. 

Although  seemingly  fortuitous,  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Academy  of  Design 
really  marks  the  opening  of  a distinct  era 
in  the  history  of  American  art,  during 
which  it  has  developed  into  a rounded 
completeness  to  a degree  that  enables  us 
with  some  measure  of  fairness  to  note  the 
causes  which  led  to  it,  which  have  nour- 
ished its  growth,  and  which  have  made  it 
a worthy  forerunner  of  new  methods  for 
expressing  the  artistic  yearnings  of  those 
who  are  to  follow  in  years  to  come.  It 
lias  indicated  a notable  advance  in  our 
art ; it  has,  in  spite  of  its  weakness  or 
imitation  of  foreign  conventionalisms, 
possessed  certain  traits  entirely  and  dis- 
tinctively native,  and  has  been  distinguish- 
ed by  a number  of  artists  of  original  and 
sometimes  unusual  ability,  whose  failure 
to  accomplish  all  they  sought  was  due 
rather  to  unfortunate  circumstances  than 
to  the  lack  of  genuine  power,  which  in 


another  age  might  have  done  itself  more 
justice. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  at  this  junc- 
ture that  our  art  was  influenced  by  ex- 
actly the  same  causes  as  our  literature  of 
the  same  period,  and,  like  our  national 
civilization,  presents  a singular  blending 
of  original  expression  together  with  an 
unconscious  aspiration  to  copy  contempo- 
rary foreign  styles  and  methods. 

There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the 
early  growth  of  our  art  which  is  entirely 
contrary  to  the  laws  which  have  else- 
where governed  the  progress  of  art,  and 
is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  new  and  anom- 
alous features  of  our  social  economy. 
Elsewhere  the  art  feeling  has  undevia- 
tingly  sought  expression  first  with  earth- 
enware or  plastic  art,  then  with  architect- 
ure and  sculpture,  and  finally  with  paint- 
ing. We  have  entirely  reversed  this 
order.  The  unsettled  character  of  the 
population,  especially  at  the  time  when 
emigration  from  the  Eastern  to  the  West- 
ern States  caused  a general  movement 
from  State  to  State,  together  with  the 
abundance  of  lumber  at  that  time,  evi- 
dently offered  no  opportunity  or  demand 
for  any  but  the  rudest  and  most  rapidly 
constructed  buildings,  and  any  thing  like 
architecture  and  decorative  work  was  nat-* 
urally  relegated  to  a later  period ; and  for 
the  same  reason,  apparently,  the  art  of 
sculpture  showed  no  sign  of  demanding 
expression  here  until  after  the  art  of 
painting  had  already  formulated  itself 
into  societies  and  clubs,  and  been  repre- 
sented by  numerous  artists  of  respectable 
abilities. 

The  art  feeling,  however  vaguely  and 
abortively,  made  itself  apparent  in  this 
country  soon  after  the  new  republic  had 
declared  its  independence,  and  with  scarce 
any  patronage  from  the  government  as- 
sumed a degree  of  excellence  very  un- 
usual in  so  short  a time,  when  we  con- 
sider the  rank  of  the  painters  we  have 
produced,  and  that  England  had  no  Tur- 
ners, Gainsboroughs,  Reynoldses,  or  Wil- 
kies until  she  had  invited  Holbein,  Van- 
dyck,  and  Lely  to  England,  and  allow- 
ed their  example  to  fructify  for  centuries 
before  it  bore  fruit.  We  hear  a great 
deal  about  French  art,  but  we  forget  that 
centuries  before  Claude  and  Poussin  and 
Goujon  appeared  the  French  government 
had  invited  Da  Vinci  and  Cellini  to  dec- 
orate its  palaces,  and  that  the  modem 
school — the  French  pictorial  art  of  the  last 
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fifty  years,  the  culminating  period  of  Gal- 
lic art — did  not  come  until  seven  centuries 
after  St.  Louis,  and  four  or  live  centuries 
after  its  architecture,  and  i s based  on  a 
<*areful  study  of  tbe  great  Flemish  and 
Dutch  schools  of  Rembrandt,  Ruysdael. 
and  Rubens,  and  the  English  landscapes 
of  Constable,  Crome,  and  Boumngton. 

We  recall  no  art  of  the  past  the  order 
and  conditions  of  whose  growth  resem- 
ble those  of  ours  except  that  of  Holland 
after  its  wars  of  independence  with  Spain. 
But  the  Dutch  being'  homogeneous  and 
«;ompactly  settled  in  a small  country,  their 
art  more  early  reached  a high  degree  of 
excellence  than  ours  has  done,  partly, 
also,  because  it  was  concentrated  in  its 
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satile  youth,  who  seeks  in  various  direc- 
tions for  the  just  medium  by  which  to 
give  direction  to  his  life  work.  If  there 
has  been,  on  the  whole,  a national  bias  in 
one  direction  more  than  another,  it  has 
been  for  landscape  painting. 

Our  intellectual  state  has  also  resem- 
bled the  many-sided  condition  of  Ger- 
many in  the  Middle  Ages,  waking  up 
from  the  chaos  of  the  Dark  Ages,  but 
broken  up  into  different  States,  and  rep- 
resenting different  religions  and  races. 
But  our  position  has  been  even  more  ag- 
itated and  diverse ; a general  restlessness 
has  characterized  the  community,  a vast 
intellectual  discontent  with  the  present. 
While  strangely  moved  by  pride  of  coun- 
try, we  have  also  been  keenly  sensitive  to 
foreign  influences,  and  have  received  im- 
pressions from  them  with  the  readiness  of 
a photographic  plate,  while  internally  we 
have  been  endeavoring  to  harmonize  con- 
flicting race  and  sectional  influences, 
which  as  yet  are  far  from  reaching  homo- 
geneity. 

Together  with  all  these  individual  in- 
fluences must  be  included  one  of  general 
application,  to  which  nearly  all  our  art- 
ists, of  whatever  race  or  section,  have 
been  subject  in  turn.  In  other  countries 
the  people  have,  by  a long  preparation, 
become  ready  to  meet  the  artist  half  way 
in  appreciating  and  aiding  him  in  his  mis- 
sion, either  from  the  promptings  of  the 
religious  sentiment  to  which  his  art  has 
given  ocular  demonstration,  or  from  a 
dominating  and  universal  sense  of  beau- 
ty. With  us  it  has  been  quite  otherwise, 
for  the  artists  have  been  in  advance  of 
public  sentiment,  and  have  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  forced  to  wait  until  the  peo- 
ple could  come  up  to  them.  In  addition 
to  the  fact  that  in  New  England  Puritan 
influences  were  at  first  opposed  to  art  on 
principle,  the  restless,  surging,  unequal, 
widely  differing  character  of  our  people, 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  element- 
ary problems  of  existence,  founding  new 
forms  of  government,  and  welding  incon- 
gruous factors  into  one  race  and  nation — 
in  a word,  wresting  from  fate  our  right  to 
be — made  us  indifferent  to  the  ideal,  ex- 
cept in  sporadic  and  individual  cases, 
which  indicated  that  below  the  surface 
the  poetic  sentiment  was  preparing  to  as- 
sert itself.  Patronage  was  long  so  moder- 
ate as  to  be  scarce  worth  the  mention,  and 
the  opportunities  for  art  growth  and  in- 
struction utterly  insignificant. 


The  artists  of  this  period  of  our  history 
have  therefore  been  invariably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age,  so  far  as  their  own  coun- 
try was  concerned,  and  have  been  doomed 
to  exert  extraordinary  perseverance  to 
gain  opportunity  for  self-assertion,  and  to 
endure  far  more  than  the  traditionary 
hardships  of  their  profession.  The  result 
has  been  that  a very  large  proportion  of 
them  have  been  obliged  to  devote  some  of 
the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  trade,  and 
have  not  been  able  to  take  up  art  until 
quite  late,  and  have  then  been  forced  to 
make  portrait  painting  a means  of  liveli- 
hood, and  thus  gradually  to  work  into 
the  department  which  they  most  desired. 

To  accuse  American  artists,  as  a class,  of 
being  mercenary— a charge  made  quite 
too  often  — is  really  something  akin  to 
irony,  so  much  more  successful  pecuniari- 
ly would  the  majority  of  them  have  been  in 
mercantile  pursuits.  The  heroism  of  our 
early  painters  struggling  here  and  there, 
in  obscure  corners  of  the  country,  for  op- 
portunities for  expressing  their  yearning 
after  the  ideal,  without  instruction,  with- 
out art  influences,  without  meeting  sym- 
pathy or  encouragement  in  the  communi- 
ty, and  in  spite  of  these  obstacles  often 
achieving  a respectable  degree  of  excel- 
lence, is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  in- 
structive, and  sublime  episodes  in  the 
whole  history  of  art. 

Growing  out  of  this  hesitating,  falter- 
ing condition  of  our  early  art  may  be  dis- 
cerned a secondary  cause,  which  occurred 
in  so  many  cases  as  to  be  justly  consider- 
ed one  of  the  influences  which  formed  the 
careful,  minute,  painstaking  style  of  our 
landscape  art.  We  refer  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  best  of  our  early  painters 
were  first  engravers  on  wood  and  steel. 

This  gave  them  a minute,  formal,  and  pre- 
cise method  of  treatment,  which  led  them 
to  look  at  details  rather  than  breadth  of 
effect. 

Having  taken  a general  glance  at  the 
internal  forces  which  have  stimulated  this 
division  of  American  art,  we  turn  to  those 
which  came  from  without,  which  were  for- 
eign, and  which,  while  they  fostered  the 
growth  of  a certain  aesthetic  feeling,  at  the 
same  time  instilled  conventional  methods 
and  principles  that  deferred  the  develop- 
ment of  a higher  kind  of  art.  It  is  sin- 
gular and  greatly  to  be  regretted  that, 
notwithstanding  the  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France,  our 
art,  when  it  was  first  looking  to  Europe 
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for  direction,  should  riot  have  come  in 
contact  with  French  art,  which  at  that 
time,  led  by  Gericault,  Rousseau,  Troy  on, 
Delacroix,  and  other  rising  men,  was  lx*- 
coming  the  greatest  pictorial  school  since 
the  Renaissance.  But  Italian  art  at  that 
time  was  sunk  to  the  lowest  depths  of  con* 
veiitiorialism.  while  the  good  in  the  Eng- 
lish art  of  the  time  was  not  in  a school, 
but  was  represented  by  a few  individuals 
of  genius.  Turner,  Wilkie.  Constable,  who 
were  a*>  new  that  they  failed  to  attract 
those  whose  first  art  ideas  had  been  ob- 
tained in  Italy. 

The  miluence  of  Italy  on  our  early  art 
was  shown  by  the  tendency  of  our  art- 
ists in  that  direction.  Os  now  they  go.  to 
France  ami  Germany,  and  this  was  due 
primarily  to  Allston  and  VamierJy  n , The 
latter,  when  at  Rome,  occupied  tie*  house 


of  Salvator  Rosa — apparently  a trivial  in- 
cident, but  if  we  could  trace  all  the  influ- 
ence it  may  have  had  on  the  fancy  and 
tastes  of  the  young  American  artist,  we 
might  find  it  was  a powerful  contributor 
to  the  formation  of  the  early  style  of  our 
landscape  artists  who  followed  him  to  It- 
aly. This  bias  was  also  greatly  assisted 
by  the  many  paintings  imported  at  that 
time  from  the  Italian  pum insula,  which 
were  either  originals  bought  cheaply  dur- 
ing the  disturbances  which  then  convulsed 
Europe,  or  copies  of  more  <»r  less  merit. 
These  works  made  their  way  gradually 
over  Our  country,  from  Boston  to  New 
Orleans,  and.  with  the  rapidly  shifting  for- 
tunes of  our  families,  have  often  been  so 
completely  placed  out  of  sight  and  forgot 
ten  that  it  is  not  an  unfrequent  instance 
that  one  is  unearthed  in  remote  country 
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villages  and  farm-houses  that  would  never 
be  Buapeeted  of  harboring  high  art. 

The  larger  portion  of  these  foreign 
works  came  first  to  Boston.  ami  were  hid- 
den away  somewhere  in  that  vicinage,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  collection  bequeathed  to 
Bowdoin  College  by  its  founder;  its  best 
specimens  were  eventually  sold  and  scat- 
tered for  a mere  song'  by  a faculty  who 
were  ignorant  of  their  value,  and  thought 
Ihev  might  at  the  same  time  aid  morality 
and  add  an  honest  jienny  to  the  funds  of 
the  institution  by  selling  its  precious nu- 
dities, and  thus  remove  them  from  the 
students  eve.  As  Altatnn  and  Btuftrt. 


who  we  re  colorists,  also  settled  in  Boston, 
after  years  of  foreign  study,  these  two  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  make  the  Bos- 
ton school  from  the  first  one  of  color — a 
fact  less  pronounced  in  early  New  York 
art. 

It  is  to  West  and  Allston  and  Trumbull 
that  we  are  to  attribute  the  English  ele- 
ment in  our  art.  West  became  the  sec- 
ond president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
Allston  was  also  an  Academician,  ami 
spent  twelve  years  in  England.  The 
prominent  position  they  then  occupied 
before  the  American  public  made  their 
<•  sample  and  opinions  of  great  import- 
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ance  with  their  countrymen,  and  undoubt- 
edly contributed  to  suggest  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  traits  of  American  art, 
that  is,  the  tendency  to  make  art  a means 
for  telling  a story,  which  has  always  been 
a prominent  feature  of  English  art.  May 
we  not  also  trace  to  English  literature  the 
bias  which  unconsciously  led  our  artists  to 
turn  their  attention  to  landscape  with  a 
unanimity  that  has  until  recently  made 
our  best  art  distinctively  a school  of  land- 
scape painting  ? Cowper,  Byron,  and 
Wordsworth  introduced  landscape  into 
poetry,  and  undoubtedly  impelled  English 
art  in  the  same  direction,  and  it  was  ex- 
actly at  that  time  that  our  own  poet  Bry- 
ant, influenced  at  the  turning-point  of  his 
character  by  Wordsworth's  solemn  wor- 
ship of  nature,  was  becoming  the  pioneer 
of  American  descriptive  poetry,  while  Ir- 
ving was  introducing  the  picturesque  into 
our  literature,  and  Cooper,  with  his  vivid 
descriptions  of  our  forests,  was,  like  Ir- 
ving, creating  a whole  class  of  subjects 
which  were  to  be  illustrated  by  the  Ameri- 
can art  of  this  period. 

The  influences  cited  as  giving  direction 
to  the  struggling  efforts  of  art  in  our  coun- 
try during  the  early  part  of  this  century 
are  illustrated  with  especial  force  by  five 
portrait,  figure,  and  landscape  painters 
who  may  almost  be  considered  the  found- 
ers of  this  period  of  our  art — Harding, 
Weir,  Cole,  Doughty,  and  Durand. 

Chester  Harding  was  a farmer’s  son, 
who  after  an  apprenticeship  in  agricul- 
ture took  up  the  trade  of  chair-maker  at 
twenty -one,  the  time  when  the  young  Pa- 
risian artist  has  already  won  his  Prix  de 
Rome,  After  this  he  tried  various  other 
projects,  including  those  of  peddling  and 
the  keeping  of  a tavern,  and  then  took  his 
wife  and  child  and  floated  on  a flat-boat 
down  the  Alleghany  to  Pittsburgh,  then  a 
mere  settlement,  in  search  of  something 
on  which  to  earn  a bare  living.  There 
he  took  to  sign  painting,  and  it  was  not 
until  his  twenty-sixth  year  that  the  idea 
of  becoming  an  artist  entered  his  head. 
An  itinerant  portrait  painter  coming  to 
the  place  first  suggested  art  to  Harding, 
who  engaged  him  to  paint  the  portrait  of 
Mrs.  Harding,  and  took  his  first  art  lesson 
while  looking  over  the  artist’s  shoulder ; 
and  his  first  crude  attempts  so  fascinated 
him  that  he  at  once  adopted  art  as  a pro- 
fession, and  in  six  months  painted  one 
hundred  likenesses,  such  as  they  were,  at 
twenty-five  dollars  each,  and  then  settled 


in  Boston,  where  he  seems  to  have  been 
taken  up  with  the  characteristic  enthusi- 
asm which  the  modern  Athens  bestows 
on  the  favorites  she  delights  to  honor. 
On  going  to  England,  Harding,  notwith- 
standing the  few  advantages  he  had  en- 
joyed, seemed  to  compare  so  favorably 
with  the  other  portrait  painters  there  that 
he  was  patronized  by  the  first  noblemen 
of  the  land.  Although  belonging  also 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  period  immediate- 
ly preceding  that  under  consideration,  yet 
Harding  was,  on  the  whole,  an  important 
factor  in  the  art  which  dates  from  the 
founding  of  the  National  Academy,  and 
was  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  group  of 
portrait  painters  naturally  associated  with 
him,  such  as  Alexander,  Waldo,  Jarvis, 
and  Ingham.  There  was  something  grand 
in  the  personality  of  Harding,  not  only  in 
his  almost  gigantic  physique,  but  also  his 
sturdy,  frank,  good-natured,  but  earnest 
and  indomitable  character,  which  causes 
him  to  loom  up  across  the  intervening 
years  as  a type  of  the  people  that  has  fell- 
ed forests,  reclaimed  waste  places,  and 
given  thews  and  sinews  to  the  republic 
that  in  a brief  century  has  placed  itself  in 
the  front  rank  of  nations. 

While  Harding,  with  all  his  artistic  in- 
equalities, fairly  represented  the  portrait 
art  of  Boston  at  that  period,  Inman  may 
be  considered  as  holding  a similar  posi- 
tion in  New  York.  As  a resident  of  that 
city  and  a pupil  of  Jarvis,  he  enjoyed  ad- 
vantages of  early  training  superior  to 
those  of  most  of  our  painters  of  that  day. 
Exceedingly  versatile,  and  excelling  in 
miniature  and  genre,  and  doing  fairly 
well  in  landscape,  Inman  will  be  best 
known  in  future  years  by  his  admirable 
oil  portraits  of  some  of  the  leading  char- 
acters of  the  time.  He  was  a man  of 
great  strength  and  symmetry  of  charac- 
ter, who  would  have  won  distinction  in 
any  field. 

New  York  became  the  centre  for  a 
number  of  excellent  and  characteristic 
portrait  painters  soon  after  Inman  estab- 
lished his  reputation,  such  as  Charles  Lor- 
ing  Elliott,  Baker,  Hicks  (a  pupil  of  Cou- 
ture), Le  Clear,  Huntington,  and  Page, 
the  contemporaries  of  Healy,  Ames, 
Hunt,  and  Staigg,  of  Boston,  and  Sully 
and  Nagle — all  artists  of  individual  styles 
and  characteristic  traits  of  their  own. 
Sully  belonged  also  to  the  preceding  peri- 
od of  our  art,  owing  to  his  great  age. 
i In  Elliott  we  probably  find  the  most  iin- 
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ing  character.  Herein  lay  this  artist's 
strength < He  read  the  heart  of  the  man 
lie  portrayed,  and  gave  us  not  merely  a 
faithful  likeness  of  his  outward  features, 
but  art  epitome  of  his  intellectual  life  and 
traits,  almost  clutching  and  bringing  to 
light  his  most  secret  thoughts.  In  study- 
ing the  port  rails  of-  Elliott  we  learn  to  ana- 
lyze and  to  discern  the  essential  and  irrec- 
oncilable difference  between  photography 
and  the  highest  order  of  painting.  The 
sun  is  a great  magician,  but  lie  can  not  re- 
produce more  than  lies  on  the  surface;  he 
can  not  suggest  the  soul.  He  is  like  a 
truthful  but  unwilling  witness,  who  gives 


portant  portrait  painter  of  this  period  of 
American  art.  It  was  a peculiarity  of  his 
intellectual  growth  that  only  by  degrees 
did  he  arrive  at  the  point  of  being  able  to 
seize  a simple  likeness.  But  it  is  not  at 
all  uncommon  for  genius  to  falter  in  its 
first  attempts,  and  Elliott  was  one  of  the 
few  artists  we  have  produced  who  could 
be  Justly  ranked  among  men  of  genius*  ns 
distinguished  from  those  of  talents,  how- 
ever marked.  Stuart  excelled  all  our  |>or- 
trait  painters  in  purity  and  freshness  of 
color  and  masterly  control  of  pigments ; 
but  he  was  scarcely  more  vigorous  than 
Elliott  in  the  wondrous  faculty  of  grasp- 
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only  part,  and  not  always  the  best  part,  of  while  he  ha*  achieved  some  singularly 
the  truth.  But  then  the  genius  of  tb#  successful  works  in  portraiture  and  hifctor 
great  artist  steps  in.  completes  the  testi-  Seal  painting,  he  has  done  much  that  has 
lnony.  and  presents  }>efore  ns  suggestions  aroused  respect  rather  than  enthusiasm. 


AS  IDKAL  IlfcAC. 


of  the  immortal  being  that  shall  survive 
when  the  mortal  frame  and  the  sun  which 
photographs  it  have  alike  passed  away. 

Baker,  on  the  other  hand,  has  excelled 
in  rendering  the  delicate  color  and  loveli- 
ness of  childhood,  and  the  splendor  of  the 
finest  types  of  American  feminine  beauty. 
The  miniatures  of  Staigg  are  also  among 
the  most  winning  works  of  the  sort  pro- 
d need  by  our  art.  Among  other  excellent 
miniature  painters  of  this  period  was  Miss 
Goodrich,  of  whose  personal  history  less  is 
known  than  of  auy  other  American  artist. 

William  Page  occupies  a phenomenal 
position  in  the  art  of  this  period,  because, 
unlike  most  of  our  artists,  he  has  not  been 
content  to  take  art  methods  and  materials 
as  he  found  them,  but  has  been  an  experi- 
mentalist and  a theorist  as  well.45  Thus. 


because  it  was  more  the  result  of  analyt- 
ical and  deliberate  art  than  of  emotion 
and  inspiration,  while  at  the  same  time 
his  nature  is  highly  mystical.  Color  has 
been  his  chief  aim,  and  in  this  he  has 
sometimes  reached  some  peculiar  but  ef- 
fective results.  In  attempting  to  repre- 
sent the  beauty  of  the  feminine  figure. 
Mr.  Page  has  been  influenced  by  great 
delicacy  and  refinement  of  motive,  al- 
though in  his  celebrated  painting  of  Ve- 
nus rising  from  the  Seav  he  gave  cause 
for  much  discussion  as  to  the  merits  of  his 
theories. 

If  less  refined  in  aim  and  treatment 
than  Page  in  his  rendering  of  female 
beauty,  Henry  Peters  Grey,  who  was  also 
an  earnest  student  and  an  imitator  of  Ital- 
ian Renaissance  art,  succeeded  sometimes 
to  a degree  which,  if  far  below  that  of  the. 
masters  whom  he  studied,  was  yet  in  ad 
vance  of  most  of  such  art  as  has  been  exe 


* An  illustration  of  one  of  Mr. Tap'**  finest  pic- 
ture* will  be  given  in  the  following  paper  of  this 

— Kd,  Harpir 


■ pan  of  this  period  was  WiUittn* 
^Hlriay  Mount,  the  son  of  a farrier  on 
Long  Bland.  Associated  first  with  his 
brother  as  a sign  painter,  he  eventually 
took  up  genre  in  1828.  Mount  lacked 
ambition.  as  lie  himself  confessed .;?  be 
was  easily  mfliieueed  by  die  rapid)} 
won  approval  of  the  public  to  rest  from 
unprrivmg;  \iih  sty le?  and  early  ret\ir\p?il 
to  b i r*  fraiir  on  Long  Island..  Mount 
was  pot  remarkable  as  ;i  colorist,  a f 
thuagli  te‘  possible  he  might, 

iiavt* ^lirieeeded  aa  such  with  superior 
ad vantages ; tbit  he  was  aevertkeless  a 
(pan. of  genius,  who  in  that  respect  ha* 
not  been  surpassed  by  the  numerous 
genre  nrtists  w hom  he  pri^edetl,  apij  hi 
; whom  be  jdpVwed  by  hB  the: 

lVSnuiMves  which  our  native  -•■■•.- ■••  ; 
MV  can  furnish  to  the  genre  ym*. n-t- 
'•  This  American  Wilkie  imd  ^ keioj  eye 
' for  .the  humorous  of Mt r matte. 

!ift\  nod  lymioreiiit  with  an  ? v 
sorueUtoefc  suggeaB  tWofil  iVytete 
tern  1 " Tiic  Long  Story V.bnd  i:  ■ • :■ 
ing  for  n Horse"  are  util  of yimmitabie 
touches  of  humor  aiid  shrew vi  ohserrh-: 
dons  of  human  ns  time  F W Edmonds 
\vhp  wa£  a contenipomry  pf  Mount.  ami  a 
hank  cashier  found  time  from  his  busi- 
ness to  produce  many  clever  genre  paint 
iiig«v  allowing'  a keeper  eye  far  enh*i\  but 
j^shitp  in  fiie  drawing  ami  iHuojHmiiau . 
than  Mount 

In  htljer  departments  of  the  figure  at 
ibis  period,  of  mir  art..  Robert  W.  Weir 
bolds  a prominent  position  its  ijuo  of  out 
pioneers  in  tlu*  tlBliuetive  branch  called 
Mstoritsd  pouting  Of  dr 

scent,  and  .gtiiniug  bis  artistic  iminiiig  in 
Italy,  ajfer  seven*  struggles  at  fmnitf,  bis 
career  iUusL’ufe  several  of  the  infi  uences 
which  have  moulded  Americoit  art.  AL 
ihougb  nibl  a >ervtle  imitator  of  fnreigti 
and  tissue -tort*  Mil  simw  ibf  indcjiendeuce 
Of  tlp^u^hf  ip  his  'practice  and  onbfe#  pi 
Subjects,  Weir's  art  is  phrasing  rather  Chao 
vigorous  and  original.  It  shows  care  and 
loving  patience,  as  c>f  oniv  who  Appreciate 
the  dignity  of  his  profession,  but  tin  great 
•force  of . fancy*  • nor.  does  be  tohtodiice.  nr 
mp&zt  . any  • new  Truths  in  art  Such’ 
a massive  conipT>kitibii.  liawcvcr,  .a*  th*» 
V.  Sailing  of  the  Pilgrim^ f J while  it 
no  enthusiasm,  causes  to  wyauler  that 
ive  should  so  ea3rly  hare  produced  an  art 
.us  1‘ouscieutipus  and  vievt r i)&  this.:  Tlic- 
portrait  V*f  Bed  Jacket  and  the  fcl&Uvr^te 
p«nnimg ^i^aiied  vi  Imkiug  the  Veil"  are  also 


iti  y**iW 


tu tfati  hr  Aifipncitri  pfcinfark;  at  JVttsX  until' 
very  rt-eeully  “ The  Judgment  of  Paris" 
.S  eertdiuly  a clever  if  uoi  wholly  original 
work,  arid  the  {igu're  of  V7exius  a hue  }Uec^ 
of  fortti  nfid  llatool  Buntiagioii f 

The  third  president  of  the  ^huimiah  Acad- 
etijy  of  Ueaign.:  is  u rnttive  hd'  Ncw  York 
mlyyaud  advaatages  ami:  siif> 

experjcjH^cl  by  very  few  hf  dur  eafly 
artists.  A pupil  of  Mopst?  iuid  Inman,  he 
is  better  known  with  the  meri  of  this  gen- 
eration as  a pleasing  ptvrira.it  pmutcr : hut 
the  nuhti  important  of  h*s  early  etrorhs 
were  in  what  mi  git  t lye  cut  led  & sevn  i-li  t - 
era^y  sty  le  in  gen  re  o iul  bisiorieiii  and  al~ 
legwiciil  or  ridigHUi.Siirf./hi  iyhieU  depart- 
ments  l;tc  luks  yui}  a permanent  place  in 
the  by  i^dch  works 

-a8  **  Meety  s Dream v The  isihyl/'’  and 
* Qtt eep  Mary  si^niing  i he  l>e juli-  W a i*rai]  t 
of  lihdy  diu«e  Grey  " 

vVhijv  ^rtmtture  has  be^n  the  field  to 
Hnieh  mo^t  of  our  tandiirg  painter^' of  the 
ngurc  have  during  this  period  direythd 
their  attention,  gemv  h^s  hern  repr c^eUk 
ed  by  several  artisB  of  4^4^^! 
w)k>,  uiidcr  nieuv  favorable  art  mu-.pices. 
might  itavf*  achie%red  grAnd  iwiilts.  Ian 
man  wufc  the  first  of  our  artists  who  reacdo 
ad  any  featBfaciory  i^bit  hi  ge;hre;  If 
circumsvanees  had . a)bnved  Iiiru  tr*  devote 
himseif  entvrely  t*«  nnv  one  of  the 
fmijxches  he  p ursuetL  be  uiighf  ba vyo’eacle 
higher  *fK»?<ition  than  lie  did.  But 

the  &!<*&<  iliiporutin  gvore  artist  the 
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five  soil,  they  have  created  an  art  which 
claim  to  he  ranked  as  n school. 


works  of  decided  merit.  Enjoying  a se- 
rene old  %b,  this  revered  painter  yet  sur- 
vives, still  wielding  his  brush,  and  exhib- 
iting creditable  pict  ures  by  the  side  of  those 
which  are  building  the  art  of  the  future. 

In  the  works  of  the  painters  we  have 
spoken  of  there  1ms  been  evident  an  earn- 
est  pursuit  of  art.  at  tended  sometimes  with 
very  respectable  results;  but  with  the  ex- 


can  fairly 

whatever  be  the  position  assigned  to  it  in 
future  ages.  English,  French.  Irish,  Afri 
can,  and  Spaniard  have  alike  vied  in  paint 
mg  the  scenery  of  this  beautiful  country, 
and  mingling  their  fame  and  identifying 
their  lives  with  u its  hills,  rock-ribbed  and 
ancient  us  the  sun,"  its  mountain  streams 


william  sinyjfv  moc  st  ) 


a searaiSK. 


and  meadow  lands,  its  primeval  forests, 
an«l  the  waves  that  break  upon  its  granite 

shores. 

It  is  to  three  artists  of  great  ability  that 
the  origin  of  American  landscape  paint-, 
ing  etui  he  traced — Cole,  Doughty,  and 
Durand.  Although  the  youngest  of  the 
three,  the  first  seems  to  have  antedated 
Doughty  by  a few  months  in  adopting  this 
branch  of  art  professionally,  while  Du 
rand,  although  older  than  Cole  by  several 
years*  did  not  take  up  landscape  [minting 
until  some  years  after  hint. 

Thomas  Cole  died  in  tlie  prime  of  life, 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  hut  there  are  few 
characters  hi  the  history  of  the  country 
that  have  made  a deeper  impression. 
Greatly  versatile,  inspired  by  a powerful 
imagination,  possessing  a pure  ami  lofty 


ception  of  here  and  there  a portrait  paint 
er  of  .really  original  genius,  we  do  not  dis- 
cover in  their  paintings  much  that  is  of 
value  in  the  history  of  art.  except  as  in- 
dicating the  existence  of  genuine  art  feel- 
ing in  the  country  demanding  expression 
in  however  hesitating  and  abortive  a man- 
ner. But  when  we  conic  to  the  subject 
of  landscape  painting,  we  enter  upon  a 
lield  in  which  originality  of  style  is  ap- 
parent, and  a certain  consistency  and  har- 
mony of  effort.  Minds  of  large  reserve 
power  meet  us  at  the  outset,  moved  by 
strong  and  earnest  convictions,  and  often 
expressing  their  thoughts  in  methods  en- 
tirely their  own.  Thoroughly,  almost  fa- 
natically, national  by  nature,  even  when 
their  art  shows  traces  of  foreign  influence, 
and  drawing  their  subjects  from  their  ua- 
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mnaaK  fir  ehpjuk. 


dtarac  ter ;,  • an  Cm&ted . hr  ike*  m«btest 

of  .feel  \y*ttveh\xi$  greats 

works.  •.tkmVi^k.>li  .th^;  finiK^rfeetiohs  of 
his  an,  tf.wwgh'  ali'lh^  faltering  methods'; 
with . wkick  h fe. jgenifia:  caught  ‘ i^r^: . 

H«eJfj  that  & ;ya*t  miml  here  nought ' tidily) 
to  nit*?  great  thoughts  vwtnch  hu  h&$ 
douktfess  WteriMy  learned  to  otter  with 
more  truili  in  ^notheiVwriflfiT) : We  sor  thai 
uuTiiislakat>le  'Wgi\  of  all  iifimte  of  a high 
order  Mk*  evidence  that  the  man  was 
greater  than  his  works.  It  is  in;d  dexter- 
ity. technique*  knowledge  that  impresses 
as  in  studying  the  works  of  Cole,  so  touch 
a» character  One?  feels  tlmt  in  them  is 
aeeu  the  hainlwritoigof  ofie  of  the  grea rest 
men  who  have  ever  trod  this  eoritiuent 
Thomas  Cole,  the  first  artist  who  ever 
painted  fandseApe  pKtfe^IiemaiJy  m Am  er- 
ica, wa&  }anxti  in  England  , hut  he  \vm  nf 
Amrrie&ti  ancestry,  and  his  parents  te 
turned  to  this . country  in  Ins  childhood. 
The  diiluniltles  with  which  he  had  to  coj*.-. 
feml  at  the  nutsfd  of  his  art  citecoe  form 
an  :UTcctiiig  picture  From  infancy  he 

had  been  fond  of  the  pi  n.'iL  and  the  tint- 

Vug  of  wal  h |i6 }j^r  in  .hk  hi  tl  leris:  f aetmor  at 
Bteubfin  vjilfe/  dhnx  gaVk  him  u slight 
pnn;ttee  in  thn  harmon y yif  colors.  In 
fh*>  mean  tithe;  hy  look  Up 0i^^YUi^yh\xt 
vvats  diverted  frmn  this  pursuit  by  a truv- 
oLting  Orirumfi  who  gave, 

him  a ;feW  InssPins  hi  the 'fitfe-  of  uii-colorSv, 
He  kfegiktt  \^*i 1 1?  pMm*a!Mn’v,  and  res «4vir! 


to  la*  an  nrUst..  although  the  failure  of  his 
father’s  /business  hnnrght  the  whole  fam- 
ily Into  .for  • ; .■•struggles- 

through  which  the  youth  now:  passes  I 
ruake  h long:  add  puipfel  -^trough 

itted  he  retained  h is  bias  frYr  strtvai\d  at 
twenty -nvo  began  to  draw  scenery.  .from 
fiat  nte  'along  the  ^ti.ks;pf  tV^  Mononga* 
bfila.  Dunlap  has  well  said,  C/T*>  rue  the 
struggles  of  a tirtnons  man  emWvlfimg 
to  TmffejL  fortune,  sloped  •to lips  C 
In  poverty . yet  never  ilespairiug.  or  u mo- 
men!  ceasing  his  exertions.  is*  mie  of  the 
most  sublime  objects  of  yon teniplatiou 
After  sevtn*Hl  years  of  tlm  hwik 

;a^|$£  Cole  finally  drifted  to  New  York, 
ami  eventually  'attracted  notice  When 
the  Natioiuil  Academy  of  Design  was 
founded  in  lt^Sv  Cfele  and  Doughty  were 
wmmng  success  smd  giv 
mg  a purrmmefit  character  to  the  art 
which  for  half  fi  century  was  destined  t») 
he  most  prrtmnieut  on  the  walls  of  the 
Academy. . : >!  -v.- ? 'V.-  ' \' :■■.■’  i-. 

Bo  fur  m fondgu  tecliuieal  intlnence^  p 
i:sm  be  t meed  bi:  the  efirfipo^ 
they  am  ihtp^  of  Cteinie  amt  Salrator 
Rosa.  lie  ar  the  time 

wlveu  Turner  ,.uni  Constable  were  estab- 
fI^»byoLig itjieir  {aiiieilU^d  an 

intt  uojrec  on  Frvueh 

airt  wJkSk  Itas  ^ueeeeiled 
li  is  i.nterost  »ng  fi v > fimk  Avbai  would  have 
the  char.o-tev  <nir  tand^te  at!  ii 

*:brj‘9iHai  from : 
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Cole  had  been  favorably  impressed  by  the 
broad  and  vigorous  style  of  these  paint- 
ers. But  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
ripe  for  the  audacious  methods  of  modern 


of  our  artists,  a powerful  influence  outside 
of  his  art  with  a people  which,  with  all  its 
volatility,  yet  maintains  the  traditions  of 
a deeply  religious  ancestry.  It  was  in  this 
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landscape,  and  expressed  himself  with 
warmth  regarding  the  extravagancies  of 
Turner. 

The  art  of  Cole  was,  however,  largely 
biassed  by  the  literature  of  England.  The 
1 n ll  actum  of  both  Banyan  and  W alter  Scott 
can  be  traced  in  his  works,  while  the  se 
rious  turn  of  his  mind  gave  a solemn 
majesty  and  a religious  fervor  to  his  com- 
positions, which  command  our  deep  re- 
spect even  when  we  fail  altogether  to  ac- 
cept the  art  results  of  his  life.  For  this 
reason  Cole  has  wielded,  more  than  most 


many-sidedness  of  his  genius  that  brought 
him  into  contact  with  widely  varied  sym- 
pathies that  Coles  chief  power  consisted* 
for  if  we  look  at  his  work  from  the  art 
jKiinfc  of  view  alone,  we  are  impressed  with 
its  inequality,  the  lack  of  early  art  influ- 
ences it  exhibits,  and  an  attempt  sometimes 
at  dramatic  force  which  occasionally  lapses 
into  mere  sen&itionalism.  But  in  all  his 
coiiipositions  there  are  evident  a rapturous 
love  of  nature,  and  the  energy  and  yearn- 
ing of  a mind  seeking  to  find  expression 
for  a vast  ideal  Cole  was  what,  very  few 
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smti  by  rriK  aftA^iuiiw 


vYhen.j buthCtiK  apy  px^vtous  trumipgv  to* 

timeW-  up  the  trade,  and  adopted  the  peer 

fmfow  of  buidscCfcpt*  painter.  There 
umhwuty*  & in  the  way  •ohr 

early  painters  euterwl  o.n  tin/  itri  co^0^t 
\Htbcnit  mstrtietmn  ip  fbtv  theory  and 
practice  j$jf  th^ir  art,  which  is  fchanoimr 
for  the  simplicity  it  shows,  but  would 
tend  to  bring*  itw  tdf nrU  of  these  artiste 
into  contempt  if  the  --results  had  not  often 
justified  theirmulaoity.  for they  were smne 
times  Ohm  yvf  ren^rk^^le  ability.  There 
have  been  mtr».y-.;j?tOHtier  landscape  'pa|jyi* ; 
era  than ; lutt  few  who  have  done 

so  well  'With  little  He 

have  been 


amt  solitude  of  nature.  The  last  .of  the 
series,  entitled  .*•*  Desolation" — a gray  $i- 
jeiit  hit  tin  ted  by  the  bittern,  with 

here  and  (here  \ ermnbli iigieoJppin reflect- 
ed in  f ile  deserted  li&rbbi^  tvfe re  gleam- 
ing* fleets  ohew  Uoah^b  tugl  bnp*fHal  pa- 
geant* were  seen  m the  pavilions  blojig 

the  snarblo  pters — is  one  of  the  most  re- 

i liaj-knhlb  pmdMctuut of  A rtmriean  Wrt 
But  wit li  all  the  enthusiasm  whmhAYde 
o»N»ased  umontr  his  eontempOrari*^, .his  in- 
fluence  Mwfii s to  have  heed  bo  give  dignity 
t<>  land^ejipe  art  rat  her  than  to  impress* 
his  th u h|3f  Wud  * aethhda  on  other  urtifhi. 
If  is  true  that  }ie  seized  the  e.lm-m<^tf‘T'istie.s 
of  mir  scenery  vrdhttiridh  which  came  not 
only  from  oldso.'saudyi  huf nlso  from  dipep 

•ifVt-t'i ioi*  [Me  the  land  whose  moimtmns 
ami  lakes-  he  paint  td, •mid  thus  led  Our  first 
lahd^eapi^ts  fn  observe  the  grrat  variety 
itud  beauty  of  tWir  own  mmiry.  But* 
mi  tfe  other  hand;  h certain  luirdncss  in 
1 1 ih  tee imhp  n > pro  hahl  y reudeted  him  less 
iurtuejfitml  :<s  :>,  leader  tl»*n*  iViu^hty  and 
IWaotL'  flte  hi^MiOy  tf  inferior  in  gen 
end  capxchy  >n  role.,  w .**•  mow  emphatic- 
ally  the  artist  by  miiwcb. 

Thpftja*  ftongbfy  \v^  in  the  leather 
hu &Lripti&  uti iSt  ; bighth  year, 


seems  in  ha  ve  been  ius  successful  in  a t~ 
tyneting  favorable  notice  in  England  as. 
here , although  ai  a time  when  English 
landscape  ‘art-  was  at  ife  zenith.  The  soft, 
poetic  traits,  the  tender,  silvery  toic^;  that, 
distinguished  Poughty  s style  wci.jvi^'Ube- 
\y  original  with  him,  and  have  nthhmbt 
*dly  laid  rtuwh  iruflnence  in  formipgMie 
style  of  &MXk(*  iif  the  landscapists  Who  £nv': 
cceded  him. 

hi  Asher  B:  fhirand,  a Huguenot  by 
descent,  ami  the  ordy  one  of  fhe  three 
foumierH  of  Arneri^tn  1 atblscaiKf  painti ng 
who  Burviy^  to  r»ur  tmie  toeiijiiy  A gre^n 
•old  agio  we  find  a nahiixf  csirong  as^Umt 
of  Cuie.  The  etpml  of  thui  artisl  in  iW 
suuf  of  his  i htcnectual  wpr^  we 
i‘OvCr  in  hSiti  n ditferf  ut  biodif  y of  rnind^ 
Similar  a*  iWv  my  in  hi^H  otoral  pur 
pi»‘e'  mul ' a -p.ndoimd  * iwe.r^m-e  fur  the 
CmiOir.  ns  rfi{tres*  tited  m {i»s  w ur lc»  Cohf 
vwis  fUe  more  miag’ inafive  and 

by  Hte  fire. 
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of  genius,  white  Durand,  with  a more 
equable  temperament  and  a larger  expe- 
rience, produced  results  that  are  more  sat 
isfaetory  from  an  art  point  of  view. 


then)  the  haunt  of  the  dryads.  It  is  to 
this  that  we  doubtless  owe  the  massive 
handling,  the  fresh  and  vigorous  treat 
merit,  of  trees  in  such  solemn  and  ma 


.altorv,  muni-PLACK  or  wilmav  tku,.m— | <iKtmoK  uuows  | 


Few  artists  have  shown  greater  capa- 
city than  Durand  in  successfully  follow- 
ing entirely  distinct  branches  of  art.  Am 
a steel -engraver,  who  in  this  century  has 
produced  work  that  is  much  superior  to 
his  superb  engraving  of  Yandcrlyns  k ' Ari- 
adne r Who  of  our  artists  lias  been  able 
both  to  design  and  to  engrave  such  a work 
as  his  "Musidora  i"  After  pursuing  en- 
graving so  admirably,  he  took  up  portrait 
painting,  and  by  such  portraits  as  his 
head  of  Bryant  placed  himself  in  the  rank 
of  out*  leading  portrait  painters.  Still 
unsatisfied  with  the  success  won  thus  far, 
Durand  in  his  thirty-eighth  year  directed 
his  efforts  to  landscape,  painting,  and  at 
once  became  not  only  a pioneer  but  a 
master  in  this  departiucnt.  The  care  he 
hail  Ixsen  obliged  to  give  to  engraving 
was  undoubtedly  of  great  assistance  to 
him  in  enabling  him  to  render  the  lines 
of  a composition  with  truth,  while  his 
practice  of  studying  character  in  portrait- 
ure gave  him  insight  into  the  individual- 
ity of  trees;  lie  invested  them  with  a hu- 
manity like  that  which  the  ancient  G racks 
gave  to  their  fomsis  when  they  made 


jestie  landscapes  as  "The  Edge  of  the 
Forest/"  in  the  Corcoran  Gallery  at  Wash- 
ington. Tlu*  art  of  Durand  is  wholly  na- 
tional ; few*  of  our  painters  owe  less  to 
foreign  inspiration.  Hera  lie  learned  the 
various  arts  that  gave  him  a triple  fame, 
here  he  found  the  subjects  for  his  compo- 
sitions, and  his  name  is  destined  to  en- 
dure as  long  as  American  art  shall  endure. 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  the  land- 
scape painters  who  succeeded  the  found- 
ers of  the  art  among  us,  and  were  like 
them  inspired  by  a reverent  spirit  and 
lofty  poetic  impulse*,  John  F.  Kemsctt 
holds  a commanding  position.  Like  Du- 
rand, he  began  his  career  with  the  burin, 
and  after  working  for  the  American 
Rank-note  Company,  drifted  into  paint- 
ing. Circumstances  seem  to  b&ve  fa  vor 
oil  him  beyond  many  of  bis  compeers, 
and  lie  was  early  |>ermitted  to  visit  Eng- 
land and  the  Continent,  and  spent  seven 
years  abroad.  Notwithstanding  so  long 
an  association  with  foreign  schools,  espe- 
cially the  Italian,  we  find  very  little  evi- 
dence of  foreign  art  in  the  style  of  Ken 
sett,  lie  was  fully  aa  original  its  Durand. 
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A ronK‘ip3Xrrur>"  of  KensHt*  but  $till 
suryfyin#  kpn,  C^qtye  Bos- 

ton* struegJedi  h^roicalijr  ahtl . st3^ss%ll>r. 
with  the.  ^•Iy.;clifli.o.uHfe-  >>f  hi*  lift*-'  and 

VH-ldinir  U*  the  si  du^vivfr  >ailueneo$  of 

Italian  *Weuery.  hL  art  to  i*flre- 

anting 'it,  With  th«$  ebtttte  him  to 

an  huitorabte  pasitixm.  'The  effete  he  Im# 
fraught  &xe  luinimnanesa  and  .color,  Mr 
Pu'jo.YnV  rmohod  of  'usiu^  colors  was  form- 
otl  !j»  ;4i  ec  nadir  extent  on  that  of. the  Lob 
ia  h ; JaiiU^r(i]h5  art  of  the  t$m&  uml  whi  k* 
nfirVri} Iik^iauk tM 

(tap  of 

the  free,  /piiije1,  opulence  of  the. 

a t n j usphere  an d s n ni Vb t of  the  smiepy 
ho  pmHtviycd.  li  cnh  bo  fetAJv 
ce<h.t.  however,  tlttWho  hasUeco  no  shiv- 
k\\  vuproo.  of  a hivb\  ten- white  krkurjtvb 
the  force  of  itas 

rot  pivon  h:;pf8r$^; 

iility  of  Hi*  own. 

Louis  Mijrno?.  of  South  Carolina, who 
die<  1 hi  lAmdon  *igh.t  years 

sliarefl  with  aiiil  Brown  ArftpfkK 


and  saw ahd  reinvented  mit hre  in  his 
oWu  language,  His  methods  of  render- 
ing a bit  of  iamboape  were  tender  and 
hanrionkm*,  and  entirely  free  from  my 
attempt  4b '■■wi)pituinii\ ism.  So  marked 
was  the  latter  ohanu'terislic  c%j>ecialf;y 
that  hefore  the  great  modern  question  of 
the  Tkln^tf  began  fa  &viwm  much  alien 
turn  m the  ateliers  of  Paris,  KeuseU  bad 
already  gTiiapwi'  the  pmveptuui  of  a theory 
of  an  praehoe  which  has  *mee : kraim*  so 
pknhteteot  in  foreign  art.  uljlhmgh,  natu- 
rally,. it  is  mu  in  all  liis  oanv;i^;*s  that  this 
athrorpt  Hr  interpret  the  true  tviateons  nf 
objeoty  ih  hain^o  otpiklly  m idenr.  We 
see  n brought  hMt  nn^jt  ■;p.rnrni:cikiiijj^  in 
•ome  of  |p  pu»iO..  iiiv;ocy  -omst  scones,  in 
which  it  is  not  so  modi  Hungs  a>  holmes 
that  he  trios  to  render  dr : mggvt.  > fij 
them  also  is  most  a pparen  t 4u  endeavor 
affer  bre^lth  >if  etfegl  vrluoli  fAii  fUg'U  uf 
iu^tcry  wiiini  yuoe'O^fnUv  ntrrid  niit 
Mr.  Ken t > art  rroubuH  in  a certain 
inhiktably  ff^id^rtieks  of  (oto. 

a^Ubjtlo  phkfc  m^k*  His  ^uiali 

^ a rate.  Hioro  satfe- 
f y uur  than  h U la rt^er  pi<d;u fe*y  in  which 
iho  ■ thVati'^hvif  bin-  teohnittuo  dy 
timferi  hw>  jirAuimrnb  Tito  Cuivor  of  K^ri- 
seiy  -who  died  hot  a fe>v  yca^  0450.  is  one 
of  fctie . timsx  ^coutplete  ^ud  ^nfmetricvil.  in 
>>\nr  art  hi^hnw 
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rmm 


s»r 


glurjr,  and  in^tmustibb*  witij*  ^ tl1® 
wraviy  of  |hi&  eo^tin^tiV^  which  had  -foil- 
ed to  t hem  as  a heritage  mc$i  m no  other 
people  Hare  yvt  acquired.  Stighot  was 
at  o/K‘r  a ftw  colorist  uiitl  mn*  of  the  mo gt 
sksUe<hrf  our  early  painters  in  the  handling' 
of  ruat?rml# ; iiia  mind  tired  by 

a wide  range  of  ^^patlues,  w:ml  whether 
it  wu*  the  nf  thelTOpieal  • 

scenery  of  the  Rio  BaoVba,.  in  South  A over 

ica , the  sublime  nvwldcu iog  nisb  -nf  -:ir5«'- 


vr  ^ie  fairy -like 

gratis  the  exquisite  and  ethereal  h»vvli 
new,  &f  no tv -fall  ex*  six aw,  be  wa>  tonally 
lui  ppy  in  re n derm g the  *v«xrfed  assets  of 
nature,  It  i>  greatly'  to  be  regretted  that 
the  xaxo&t  unp>ruint  works  of  this  artikt 
asv  vovnetlxn  England,  whither  he  resort- 
ed f*i  tie:  opening  of  the  dvd  a «r.  * ‘ ^mov 

m Hy4»  P^  jaduU-si  fnnt  hmg 

t*  fae?  life  death , 1*  otte  *tf  the  boblest  Kf 
%UJt»  of  Jauid^j*  art- 


YOUNG  MRS.  JAR  DINE. 


CHAPTER  VI: 

1)015 ERICK,  did  not  appear  athong biis 
X<  family  btotilthe.  ne-xt  day.  or  Wither 
the*  saiiw  day.  for  it  was  four  Ut  lira  morn- 
ing befonvthe  Ihstgucftt  departed  and  the 
household  sank  into  quietness.  Then 
Bella  Jardinc.  ktjoeknig  at  his  door,  had 
been  greetod  w ith  a fraterual  growl ; and 
the  trayful  of  fpod  winch,  according  to 
the  family  faith  that  the  war  to  the  heart 
is  through  the  stomaeb.ftke  brought  up  to 
him,  was  left  n masted  on  the  itoor  mat.. 

'L*‘t  me  alone ; I will  see  you  all  at 
hrn'akfaAt."  wre  tlte  oaly  words  that 
could  be  got  out  of  bint.  Angry,  sorrow  - 
f(4.  aBqd  4lat  j^'Koddy-hsMtvtsll 

aVTubid.  ho  thrr/w  himself  oii  tte  bed  ui 
the  iyjld.  finidetis  r*H'jm~evidej»,tl.v  he  hud 
no!  e*p<-Hed  so  *k*n— wiled  bxqy- 
«t;lf  up  in  a Var'Skht  rug.  which  he  iMvd 
bought  at  KeUdhiitel  in  jdmuufiy  that 

sf  Ij^utonne, 

and  slept  for  niaoy  iiouns— slept  m» 
Wmly  that  when  he  »woks\  long  aftor 
Vol.  MX — ?ia  800l-IT 


mid-day;  he  was  sitrpritajd  to  find  his  fire 
tit,  arutu  dainty  little  breakfast;  standing 
hedide  it;  also  this  feet,  stretching  uotside 
the  rug-:  umve  carefully  wrapped  »p  in 
one  of  his  mother's  sha  wls. 

She  had  been  hi  hift  room.  then : mak- 
ing hint  *‘  eomftntf&hhy  ‘ as  was  her  habit 
to  do.  as  mueh  as  she  could— perhaps  giv- 
ing him,  unfelh  tlte;kiSS  fhul  he  itiight 
not  h'avtvcjWHjtl  ft»r,  .the  tear  ykhieb  would 
indy  have  vexed  him.  Poor  mother  ’ 
Ami  he  wa*  hsr  own,  her  mdy  sou 
T-tndenek  vr  astoudied.  When  he  name 
down  stairs  the  first  thing  ho  dul  wiis  «, 
look  for  her  all  over  th«  Ihmat.1,  and  whett 
they  met  he  kissed  hey  aficotiunutr-jy. 

‘'Forgive  cny fining  so  riide as  to  g»> ih 
lied  at  once;  bat  I was  very  lined.  And 
yo-u » You  have  liee'u  up,  spite  of  vow 
futipnes.  aud  looking  after  m«  as  usual  t " 
l did  so  tcijoy  niy  uieo  breakfast.  Thmtk 
yuu.  nitrtlier.”  •>,'// i v;  .•  '%'?■:*■'■  S'[  0 "• 

IJe  kissed  her  agam.  and  then  sal 
down,  not ^ knowing  what  >1?*  to  soy. 
Would  sire  spank  ilfsfc,  *:«•  must  lie,  on 
the  aiihjeot  which  oevfcr  Mt  his  mind  (sir 
a ruonienti  . ' . ' 

“Ye»,  you  were.  'waaitt'wl  'opt  With;  • 

your  long  journey , itiy  dear  boy,"  Mid 
Mrs,  diwdiue.  '‘¥110  must  hftvtr. . (rk.v~: 
eiletl  night  ami.  day,  to  have  got  hack.  s»> 

Sirin 

“ Caiild,  f di*  • othoru-ifte,  iltiiikiotr  you 
yrtjiv  ill.  nuifhert  and  nuturally  I was 
somewhat  a^lmush'-d--' 

"To  find  ns  in  the  middle  of  a hall  t ' 
broke,  in  Belk,  wthoy»,i'*)im;iunded  by  a 
h«ip  «d  wedding  dnei-y.  ' It  must  have 
U‘t-11  i»  littie  prrphxuig.  But  we  thought 
that  frightenihg  telegram  was  ;thy  -.fet 
fifty  to  bring  you  home," 

Kodcnek  drew  hack,  thtshinc  ainrHl  y. 

” Hold  voar  h-iDgsie,  BelUfv  -raid  the 
mother.  ".Butv  my  dear  liody,  I uever 
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said  I was  ill ; I only  said  I was  4 not  well,’ 
which  was  quite  true.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise,  after  your  letter  ?” 

“ You  did  get  my  letter,  then — my  two 
letters  ?” 

“Yes,  both.”  And  there  ensued  an 
awkward  silence. 

Proud,  shy,  reserved,  as  his  nature  was, 
to  feel  that  he  had  been  cheated  in  this 
way,  treated  like  a silly  school-boy,  when 
his  heart  was  bursting  with  the  strongest 
passion  of  manhood,  was  to  Roderick  a 
very  severe  trial  of  temper  and  patience. 
He  stood  facing  his  mother  and  sister,  ex- 
pecting them  to  explain,  to  apologize. 
But  they  did  neither;  they  said  nothing, 
only  went  on  with  their  occupation,  talk- 
ing together,  just  as  if  there  was  nobody 
in  the  room  besides  themselves. 

Possibly  this  was  half  pretense,  to  hide 
their  secret  fright,  poor  women,  at  what 
they  had  done,  or  were  going  to  do.  Per- 
haps something  in  the  look  of  the  young 
man  warned  them  that  he  was  a man, 
would  never  be  a boy  again,  not  even 
to  his  mother.  To  all  parents  and  all 
children  there  does  come  such  a moment, 
when  the  Rhbicon,  once  crossed,  can  be 
recrossed  no  more. 

Bella  tried  to  tide  over  the  difficult  mo- 
ment, the  instans  tyrannus , which  gov- 
erns fatally  so  many  a life,  by  taking  it 
lightly,  and  calling  her  brother’s  atten- 
tion to  her  millinery,  her  wreath  and 
veil,  to  be  worn  in  full  splendor  three 
days  hence. 

“Such  things  are  quite  out  of  my 
line,  thank  you,”  said  Roderick,  coldly. 
“Mother,  I should  like  to  have  a little 
talk  with  you;  but  if  you  are  too  much 
occupied,  I — I can  wait.” 

“Oh  yes,  wait.  There  is  plenty  of 
time — plenty  of  time,  my  dear  boy,”  said 
Mrs.  Jardine,  hurriedly,  though  with  an 
air  of  exceeding  relief,  as  she  turned  back 
to  Bella  and  her  “braws.” 

The  critical  moment  passed,  seized,  un- 
happily, by  neither  side,  for  Roderick,  ex- 
cessively irritated,  walked  instantly  out 
of  the  room,  and  out  of  the  house. 

For  an  hour  or  more  he  paced  the 
streets — the  miserable,  muddy  Richerden 
streets,  which  seemed  more  "miserable 
than  ever  now,  after  the  bright  “backs 
of  colleges”  at  Cambridge,  and  the  dear 
little  town  of  Neuchatel,  where  it  seemed 
as  if  there  was  always  sunshine.  He  was 
boiling  over  with  indignation  and  pain. 
A storm  was  coming  ; he  felt  it  looming 


in  the  family  atmosphere.  His  mother 
evidently  had  not  taken  kindly  to  the 
idea  of  hft  marriage;  there  would  be  a 
battle  to  fight.  Even  if  no  actual  opposi- 
tion— which  he  was  loath  to  fear — there 
was  a total  lack  of  sympathy  with  him; 
else  how  could  his  mother — any  mother — 
being  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  knowing  that  her  son  loved  a girl 
as  his  very  life,  yet  had  left  her,  with  her 
own  mother  lying  dead,  to  rush  frantical- 
ly home,  how  could  she  greet  him  with- 
out a word  of  inquiry,  nor  show  the 
slightest  interest  in  his  affairs,  except  the 
chilling  remark,  “there  was  no  hurry  ?” 

“But  there  is,  there  shall  be.  She 
must  hear  me;  she  can  not  help  it.  If 
she  has  a heart  in  her  bosom,  she  will 
feel  for  me,”  he  thought,  passionately. 
Yet  when,  a few  minutes  after,  he  caught 
sight  of  her  and  Bella  driving  past  in 
their  splendid  carriage  and  pair,  laugh- 
ing together  so  much  that  they  did  not 
even  see  him  at  first,  Roderick  took  off 
his  hat  to  them,  his  own  mother  and  sis- 
ter, as  distantly  as  if  they  had  been  com- 
plete strangers,  and  turned  round  a by- 
street, in  indignant  disdain. 

’ For,  indeed,  at  the  moment  they  felt 
like  strangers,  as  far  removed  as  the 
poles  from  himself,  and  from  that  for- 
lorn girl,  the  image  of  whom  he  carried 
perpetually  in  his  fancy.  He  saw  her 
flitting  along  the  streets  of  Neuchatel  in 
her  gray  dress  and  water-proof  cloak,  her 
plain  black  hat  with  the  pretty  fair  hair 
curling  beneath  it ; he  clasped  the  vision 
to  his  sick,  empty  heart,  feeling  that  she 
was  nearer  to  him  than  any  of  his  own 
belongings — nearer  and  dearer  than  any 
thing  in  the  wide  word. 

It  was  so;  it  could  not  but  be,  for  it 
was  the  natural  law  of  things.  “ A man 
shall  leave  his  father  and  mother,  and 
cleave  unto  his  wife,”  thought  Roderick, 
bracing  himself  up  against  the  worst,  for 
his  imaginative  temperament  was  always 
prone  to  leap  at  once  to  the  very  worst, 
though  his  innate  courage  taught  him 
also  to  face  it. 

And  now  he  felt  glad  that  he  had  come 
back  nominally  as  free  as  he  went,  that 
no  word  of  mutual  confession  had  passed 
between  him  and  the  object  of  his  love; 
he  did  not  even  know  whether  she  would 
consent  to  marry  him.  Nothing,  there- 
fore, could  possibly  be  said  against  her; 
upon  him  only  would  fall  the  vials  of 
maternal  wrath,  if  wrath  it  were,  which 
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he  coaid  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe. 
It  .seemed  so  impossible,  so  supremely  ri- 
diculous, that  a young  man  who  could 
well  afford  to  marry,  whom  Ills  relations 
were  always  urging  to  marry,  should  not 
be  left  to  choose  for  himself,  especially 
when  choosing  such  a wife  as  Silence 
Jard  ine. 

He  murmured  over  and  over  again  to 
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himself  her  dear  name,  not  in  its  French 
form,  as  he  was  accustomed  to  hear  it, 
though  that  sounded  very  sweet,  but 
sweeter  still  was  the  English  word  which 
she  would  henceforward  he  known  by — 
a familiar  name,  too,  in  the  old  family 
home. 

u0h,  father!  father!  you,  at  least, 
would  not  have  blamed  me;  you  would 
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have  been  glad  that  I should  bring  to 
Blackball  another  Silence  Jardine.” 

The  thought  calmed  and  comforted 
him ; he  felt  less  angry  with  his  mother ; 
he  determined  that  he  would  have  an  ex- 
planation with  her — a quiet,  pacific,  filial 
explanation— that  very  night. 

But  it  is  astonishing  how  long  clever 
people — and  she  was  a decidedly  clever 
woman  in  her  way,  was  Mrs.  Jardine — 
can  shirk  a difficulty,  or  avoid  an  un- 
pleasant thing.  He  hardly  knew  how  it 
came  about,  but  Roderick  had  actually 
been  two  whole  days  at  home,  taking  his 
place  at  the  foot  of  his  mother’s  sumptu- 
ous table,  and  entertaining,  with  gentle 
courtesy  and  well-disguised  weariness,  her 
endless  guests,  falling  back  into  old  ways 
so  completely  that  he  sometimes  asked 
himself  if  the  last  two  months  were  not 
merely  a morning  dream,  yet  not  a syl- 
lable had  been  breathed  of  his  intended 
marriage  or  of  Mademoiselle  Jardine. 

Did  they  think  he  had  forgotten  her? 
Did  his  mother  believe  that  ? or  Bella, 
with  her  lover  paying  devoted  court  to 
her,  in  the  few  short  days  that  would 
elapse  before  he  dropped  into  the  com- 
monplace husband  ? A regular  Richer- 
den  husband,  Roderick  was  sure  he  would 
turn  out  to  be,  and  Bella  a proper  Rich- 
erden  wife,  dressing  and  dining,  paying 
calls  and  interchanging  gossip,  vying  in 
domestic  splendor  with  her  two  sisters, 
and  getting  as  much  as  she  could  out  of 
her  wealthy  mother,  even  though  she  had 
married  a rich  man — had  made,  as  Mrs. 
Jardine  continually  declared,  the  “best” 
marriage  of  all  the  family. 

“And  mine  will  be  the  ‘worst,’  of 
course,”  thought  Roderick,  with  a smile 
that  wrould  have  been  a sneer  had  he 
not  remembered  her — the  innocent  girl- 
ish girl,  scarcely  yet  a woman,  before 
whose  pure,  true  eyes  all  shams  crum- 
bled down  into  their  natural  dust,  all 
contemptible  worldlinesses  fled  away  like 
ugly  ghosts  before  the  dawning  light; 
all  about  her  was  so  intensely  real,  so 
simply  and  directly  in  earnest,  that  in 
her  presence  nothing  false  could  possibly 
live — at  least  for  long. 

“She  will  never  do  here,”  thought 
Roderick,  when,  after  forty-eight  hours 
of  Richerden  life,  the  contrast  between 
that  and  all  he  had  left  behind  forced  it- 
self upon  him  with  an  almost  exaggerated 
strength.  “I  must  contrive,  somehow, 
to  migrate  to  Blackball.” 


And  doubtful  as  it  all  was  still,  though 
he  was  but  telling  his  mother  the  abso- 
lute truth  in  saying  he  did  not  know 
whether  or  not  Mademoiselle  Jardine 
would  accept  him,  still,  with  the  strong 
will  of  an  honest  man,  he  hugged  to  his 
heart  the  delicious  thought:  “ I will  have 
her.  I love  her,  and  I will  make  her  love 
me.  And  if  she  loves  me,  no  earthly 
power  shall  ever  put  us  asunder.”  The 
absolute  necessity  which  almost  every 
good  man  feels,  not  merely  of  a pretty 
girl  to  flirt  with,  a poetic  mistress  to 
adore,  but  of  a wife — bone  of  his  bone, 
and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  while  at  the  same 
time  she  is  soul  of  his  soul,  his  help,  his 
comfort,  his  delight — had  begun  to  cry 
out  in  this  young ‘man’s  heart  with  a 
sense  of  gnawing  want  which  he  felt 
nothing  external  would  ever  now  ap- 
pease. 

“I must  have  her,” he  repeated  to  him- 
self. “I  want  her!  I want  her!”  He 
glanced  round  the  glittering  room.  His 
mother  had  a dinner  party  that  night, 
and  a small  “carpet  dance”  afterward,  at 
which  were  collected  half  the  pretty  girls 
of  Richerden,  with  whom  he  had  to  dance 
by  turns.  But  Roderick  felt  that  he  did 
not  care  two  straws  for  any  one  of  them, 
compared  with  that  poor  little  girl  sitting 
alone,  in  her  black  gown,  with  her  pale 
cheeks  and  dim  eyes,  in  the  tiny  salon 
that  overlooked  the  silent  lake  of  Neu- 
cliatel. 

It  was  not  till  the  third  day  after  his 
return,  which,  being  the  day  before  the 
wedding,  was  of  necessity  kept  free  from 
visitors,  that  Roderick  succeeded  in  find- 
ing his  mother  alone. 

Coming  into  her  “boudoir,” as  she  call- 
ed it — the  little  room  off  the  drawing- 
room, which  she  made  her  place  of  refuge 
when  she  was  not  in  sufficiently  grand 
toilet  for  visitors — he  saw  her  sitting  there 
for  “five  quiet  minutes.”  Not  unwill- 
ing; for  there  was  a tired  look  on  her 
face  which  betrayed  that  she  was  scarcely 
a young  woman  now,  though  her  energy 
and  vitality  carried  her  through  so  much ; 
while  her  easy  temper  and  perfect  health 
had  hitherto  warded  off  any  “crow’s-feet” 
that  might  have  been  expected  to  appear 
on  her  still  comely  countenance.  Still, 
she  looked  a little  the  worse  for  wear,  and 
very  weary. 

“Mother,  you  ought  to  rest;  you  will 
be  ill  if  you  don’t,”  said  her  son,  going  up 
to  her  with  honest  anxiety. 
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“I’ll  rest  by-and-by,”  she  answered — 
“when  to-morrow  is  over.  Oh,  these 
weddings ! these  weddings ! It’s  all  very 
well  for  the  young  folks;  hut — the  par- 
ents! However,  this  is  the  last  one.  I 
have  no  more  girls  to  marry.” 

“No,  mother,”  said  Roderick,  sitting 
down  by  her,  both  out  of  real  tenderness 
and  because  he  felt  that  now  was  the 
golden  moment  which  must  not  be  let 
pass  by,  for  there  was  a kind  look  in  her 
eyes  and  a tremor  in  her  voice,  such  as 
had  not  greeted  him  ever  since  he  came 
home.  “No,  mother,  your  daughters  are 
all  safely  disposed  of.  And  when  your 
son  marries,  he  will  faithfully  prom- 
ise that  his  wedding  shall  give  you  no 
trouble.” 

Mrs.  Jardine  drew  back,  then  looked 
at  the  door,  as  if  feeling  herself  caught 
in  the  toils,  and  anxious  to  escape;  but 
Roderick  held  her  hand  fast;  ay,  he  put 
his  arm  round  her  waist  in  a tender,  fil- 
ial way;  he  was  determined  to  “have  it 
out,”  as  people  say,  with  her;  but  he 
wished  all  to  be  done  in  the  gentlest  and 
most  kindly  fashion. 

“ Yes,  mother,  as  I told  you,  there  will, 
I trust,  be  another  marriage  in  the  fam- 
ily ; but — ” 

“But  not  yet.  Not  for  a very  long 
time.  I couldn’t  stand  it — indeed,  I could 
not.  Don’t  let  us  talk  about  that.  I am 
very  busy,  you  see.” 

“Nay,  mother,  we  must  talk  about  it. 
I have  been  waiting  to  speak  to  you  ever 
since  I came  home.  You  are  the  first 
and  only  person  I can  speak  to  on  the 
subject.  You  must  feel  that.” 

4 4 Feel  what  ? Speak  about  what  ? Let 
me  go.  I declare  I don’t  know  what  you 
are  driving  at,  and  I can’t  put  up  with 
any  nonsense — not  just  now.” 

Roderick  turned  pale  with  anger,  but 
he  controlled  himself. 

“It  is  not  nonsense;  I explained  all  in 
my  letter — in  my  two  letters — which  you 
say  you  received.” 

44  What!  all  that  about  the  little  Swiss 
girl  who  you  fancy  is  your  cousin?” 

4 4 She  is  my  cousin,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that ; at  least,  remotely  so ; not  near 
enough  to  warrant  the  slightest  objection, 
which  I know  you  have,  to  cousins  mar- 
rying.” 

“ Marrying!  tut,  tut,  laddie;  who  spoke 
of  marrying  ? Put  such  folly  out  of  your 
head  at  once.  Never  let  me  hear  of  it 
again— or  of  her.” 


“ Never  hear  of  her  again  I”  said  Roder- 
ick, slowly,  though  his  heart  was  burn- 
ing with  indignation,  and  the  nervous 
trembling  which  he  always  felt  in  mo- 
ments of  excitement  seemed  to  run 
through  his  whole  frame.  “ Mother,  you 
misunderstand  the  matter.  You  must 
hear  of  her.  She  is  the  lady  whom  I 
have  chosen  for  my  wife— if  I can  get  her 
— my  wife  and  your  daughter-in-law.” 

4 4 Goodness  gracious  me ! You  haven’t 
made  her  an  offer  ? You  said  you  would 
not  till  you  heard  from  me.” 

“And  I have  done  as  I said,  mother. 

I came  away  without  having  made  any 
declaration  of  love  to  her,  without  having 
even  found  out  whether  or  not  she  loves 
me.  Though  I consider  myself  bound, 
she  is  perfectly  free.” 

“Then  let  her  remain  so,”  answered 
Mrs.  Jardine,  rising  up,  with  a look  of 
great  relief.  “ Well,  Rody,  my  dear,  I’m 
glad  it’s  no  worse.  All  young  men  have 
these  ‘smites,’  ever  so  many,  sometimes, 
before  they  settle  down  and  marry.  The 
best  thing  to  be  done  is  to  run  away, 
which  you  did.  Now  you  will  stay  be- 
side me,  like  a good  son,  all  the  winter. 

A very  merry  winter  we  shall  likely 
have,  on  account  of  Bella’s  marriage. 

You  will  be  going  out  a great  deal,  and 
will  soon  get  over  it.” 

“ Get  over  it !”  repeated  Roderick,  as  he 
stood  opposite  to  his  mother,  very  quiet, 
but  with  gleaming  eyes,  and  a cheek  in 
which  the  old  Highland  blood  kept  flash- 
ing and  paling.  “Get  over  what,  moth- 
er ?” 

“This — this  infatuation  for  the — the 
young  person  abroad.” 

“The  young  lady.  You  forget  she  is 
a Jardine.” 

“ Is  she  ? But  she  has  got  no  money. 

She  is  a governess,  or  something  of  the 
sort.” 

“She  has  not  got  a half-penny  in  the 
world,  and  she  earns  her  daily  bread  as 
a music-teacher,”  said  Roderick,  flinging 
the  facts  out  in  a sort  of  proud  defiance. 
“Nevertheless,  she  is  a perfect  gentle- 
woman, and  the  dearest  and  noblest 
woman  I ever  met.  If  I can  ever  win 
her  as  mine,  Providence  will  have  been 
only  too  kind  to  me.  As  for  myself,  I 
feel  I am  hardly  good  enough  to  tie  her 
shoes.” 

44 Oh,  nonsense!  every  lad  says  that,” 
cried  the  mother,  with  an  involuntary 
glance  of  ill-disguised  maternal  pride. 
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44  And  most  lads  make  fools  of  themselves 
with  some  girl  or  other,  and  cause  no  end 
of  liothera  to  their  families,  yet  turn  out 
donee,  decent  married  men  after  all.” 

41  As  I hope  to  do,  mother/*  said  Rod- 
erick, striving  hard  to  keep  his  temper. 
“You  know  you  have  always  wished  me 
to  get  married,  and  now  I am  going  to  do 
it — that  is  all.  Only  I wished  to  pay 


behind  your  back,  as  many  sons  might 
have  done.  But  I am  not  a coward. 
What  I do  I an)  not  ashamed  to  do  open- 
ly, before  you  and  all  the  world." 

“ The  world! — oh,  what  will  the  world 
say  r cried  the  poor  woman,  in  genuine 
despair.  “And  you,  who  I thought 
would  make  such  an  excellent  marriage, 
with  all  your  father's  good  looks,  and 
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you  the  respect  of  telling  you  first.  So. 
the  day  after  to-morrow,  I shall  go  back 
to  Neuchatel,  and  make  my  offer  immedi- 
ately/’ 

Mrs.  Jardine,  who  was  just  escaping 
from  the  room,  turned  round. 

“ You  don't  mean  to  tell  me  this,  to  nij- 
very  face  t" 

" Better  tell  you  to  your  face  than  do  it 


twice  his  cleverness— he  was  not  clever, 
dear  man ! — mid  then  he  was  always  so 
very  peculiar.  But  you— oh,  Body ! my 
son ! my  son !” 

And  she  mourned  over  him,  even  as 
David  mourned  over  Absalom,  till  Rod- 
erick hardly  knew  whether  to  laugh  or  to 
cry. 

“Come,  mother/’  he  said  at  last,  coax 
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ingly — he  knew  she  loved  him,  and  was 
amenable  to  affection  even  more  than  to 
reason.  “Don’t  let  us  quarrel.  Every 
mother  must  have  her  son  bringing  her 
a daughter  home  some  time ; and  if  you 
only  knew  how  sweet  a daughter  I hope 
to  bring  home  to  you!  Not  that  she  is 
pretty  exactly,  or  perhaps  you  would  not 
call  her  so.” 

“Not  pretty — and  no  money— and  a 
mere  governess  or  something!  Why, 
Rody,  you  must  be  mad — stark,  staring 
mad ! I never  will  consent  to  it,  never, 
as  long  as  I live.” 

And  Mrs.  Jardine  sat  down  on  the  sofa 
again,  with  a heavy  flop.  She  was  be- 
coming strongly  excited. 

Then  her  son,  in  whom  passion  always 
culminated  in  a white  heat,  making  him 
totally  silent,  sat  down  opposite  to  her, 
closing  his  lips  firmly,  determined  that 
whatever  he  had  to  hear  should  not  force 
from  him,  if  he  could  help,  one  single 
violent  or  disrespectful  word. 

It  was  a very  great  trial,  for  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine was  one  of  the  women  who  talk — 
who  can  not  be  prevented  from  talking. 
Not  that  she  was  a foolish  woman — quite 
the  contrary;  what  she  said  was  often 
very  good  and  to  the  point,  only  she  said 
it  too  many  times  over.  She  argued  in 
a circle,  and  came  back  exactly  to  where 
she  started.  Besides,  she  had  the  quality 
— good  or  bad  according  as  it  is  used — of 
seeing  a thing  on  half  a dozen  sides,  till 
she  almost  forgot  what  was  the  original 
side  on  which  she  had  beheld  it.  And 
then  she  overlapped  plain  facts  in  such  a 
cloud  of  rhetoric,  and  had  the  power  “to 
make  the  worse  appear  the  better  reason” 
in  such  an  energetic  way,  that  a “talk” 
with  Mrs.  Jardine  was  no  easy  matter,  es- 
pecially as  she  always  expected  to  have 
two-thirds  of  the  talk  to  herself. 

As  she  certainly  had  now,  Roderick 
listening  with  as  much  patience  as  he 
could  muster  to  her  arguments— all  drawn 
from  the  outside,  from  the  experience 
and  example  of  various  of  their  mutual 
friends,  and  from  conjectures  as  to  what 
would  be  the  opinion  of  various  other 
friends  when  the  matter  became  known 
at  large  in  Richerden  society. 

“You  see,  my  dear  boy,  this  is  not  an 
uncommon  occurrence,  when  a young 
man  is  well  off,  and  a girl  is  poor  and 
wants  to  get  married.  Look  at  Andrew 
Patteson,  for  instance,  who  took  a fancy 
to  his  sister’s  governess,  and  a pretty 


marriage  it  turned  out  to  be,  bringing 
upon  the  poor  fellow  about  twelve  broth- 
ers and  sisters  to  maintain — grocers,  too, 
or  bakers  or  something.  And  then  that 
dreadful  business  of  James  Macfarlane, 
who  got  into  such  a disreputable  entan- 
glement with  his  mother's  table-maid. 
Though  that  was  not  quite  so  bad  for 
poor  Mrs.  Macfarlane,  as  I never  heard 
of  James's  wishing  to  marry  the  table- 
maid.” 

“Good  God  1”  cried  Roderick,  starting 
up,  his  honest  young  cheek  flushing  all 
over.  “Mother,  do  you  know  what  you 
are  saying  ?” 

Smitten  to  the  heart — for  at  heart  she 
was  a good  woman — Mrs.  Jardine  drew 
back,  and  her  matron  cheek  also  grew  a 
shade  redder. 

“No,  my  dear,  of  course  I did  not 
mean  that.  James  Macfarlane  was  se- 
verely to  be  blamed.  And,  thank  God, 
you  are  quite  different  from  him.  You 
will  never  disgrace  either  yourself  or  me. 
But  I don't  want  you  to  make  a fool  of 
yourself  either.  I could  not  bear  all 
Richerden  to  say  that  my  son  had  thrown 
himself  away  upon  a girl  whom  nobody 
knew,  who  was  not  even  pretty,  who  in 
all  probability  just  married  him  for  his 
money.” 

This  was  a clever  home  thrust,  but  it 
failed.  Roderick,  excited  as  he  was,  burst 
into  a fit  of  sudden  laughter. 

“Marry  me  for  my  money!  Well, 
that  is  a good  joke.  I assure  you  I have 
taken  the  greatest  pains  to  conceal  that  I 
had  any  money  at  all.  Neither  she  nor 
her  mother  has  had  the  slightest  idea 
that  I am  any  better  off  than  themselves." 

Mrs.  Jardine  opened  her  eyes  in  un- 
disguised astonishment.  “Bless  me!” 
she  said,  or  rather  muttered  to  herself. 
“ What  fools  they  must  have  been !” 

Roderick  tried  not  to  hear,  nor  to  an- 
swer, but  in  vain.  Still,  he  paused  a 
minute  before  he  allowed  himself  to 
speak,  and  then  it  was  in  that  cold,  quiet 
voice  which  implied  so  much  ; the  sad 
self -control  which  the  old  are  accustomed 
to  use,  but  which  is  rather  pathetic  in  the 
young.  Only  so  much  was  at  stake,  and 
all  he  did  was  done  for  her.  He  would 
have  borne  to  be  “cut  in  little  pieces,” 
as  people  say,  rather  than  that  a finger's 
weight  of  blame  or  harm  should  fall  on 
the  woman  he  loved. 

“Mother,  I assure  you  Madame  Jar- 
dine was  not  a fool;  she  was  a highly 
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cultivated,  sensible,  and  prudent  woman. 
And  her  ‘folly,’  if  you  call  it  so,  in  es- 
teeming me  for  myself  and  not  my  out- 
side advantages,  was,  to  say  the  least, 
rather  complimentary  to  me.  She  liked 
me,  I know  that;  and  now  she  is  dead,  I 
think  of  her  with  gratitude  and  tender- 
ness.” 

“ More  than  you  do  of  your  own  moth- 
er, I dare  say,”  said  the  poor  woman,  with 
an  accent  of  not  unnatural  bitterness,  till 
her  son  rose  up,  put  his  two  hands  on  her 
shoulders,  and  regarded  her  with  his  hon- 
est, affectionate  eyes. 

“You  can’t  look  in  my  face,  mother, 
and  tell  me  that.  You  know  you  can  not.  ” 

And  then  she  dropped  on  his  neck,  and 
kissed  him,  and  cried : 

“But  you  shouldn’t  have  done  this, 
Rody,  my  boy.  It’s  very  hard  for  a 
mother.  Oh,  my  dear,  I was  sair  left  to 
myself  when  I let  you  go  abroad.” 

Despite  his  vexation,  Roderick  could 
hardly  help  smiling.  “ But,  mother,  you 
could  not  tie  me  to  your  apron  string 
forever.  I must  some  day  go  out  into 
the  world  and  find  myself  a wife.  You 
ought  to  be  glad  that  I have  found  one — 
if  I do  get  her — the  very  sweetest  that 
ever  a man  could  get.” 

“ How  can  I be  sure  of  that  ? I don’t 
know  her.” 

“ But  I want  you  to  know  her.  Don’t 
misjudge  her:  only  see  her.” 

“Never!”  said  Mrs.  Jardine,  her  natu- 
ral strong  will  and  love  of  power  uprising 
to  the  rescue  of  her  temporary  softness. 
Besides  that  paramount  dread,  “What 
will  people  say  ?”  very  potent  with  a 
woman  like  her,  “content  to  dwell  in 
decencies  forever,”  and  always  afraid  of 
compromising  her  newly  won  position  by 
doing  something  “odd”  and  unlike  her 
neighbors,  there  was  the  lurking  irrita- 
tion that  in  the  most  important  step  of 
his  life  her  son  had  acted  without  her 
knowledge,  advice,  or  consent.  Perhaps 
few  are  conscious  to  what  an  extent  this 
motive  rules  human  actions,  at  least  with 
certain  natures.  It  is  not  so  much  the 
thing  done  which  is  objectionable,  as  that 
it  is  done  without  reference  to  themselves. 
In  marriages  especially,  the  parental  ego- 
ism, only  too  common,  which  takes  for 
granted  that  fathers  and  mothers  must 
know  best,  whether  or  not  they  have  the 
slightest  means  of  knowing,  either  the  cir- 
cumstances or  the  individual,  is  a source 
of  endless  misery  on  both  sides. 


“Never!”  cried  Mrs.  Jardine,  again. 
“You  had  better  give  the  thing  up,  Rod- 
erick, for  I will  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  it,  or  with  her.” 

“Very  well,”  answered  Roderick;  and 
in  his  voice  was  a deadly  quietness. 

“ Now  we  know  exactly  where  we  stand. 
Mother,  you  are  busy,  you  say,  and  I 
have  also  an  engagement.  Good-morn- 
ing.” 

“But  you  will  be  back  to  dinner  ?” 

He  paused  a moment,  and  then  answer- 
ed, “Certainly.” 

“And  you  are  not  forgetting  that  to- 
morrow is  the  wedding  day  ?” 

“I  hope  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  for- 
getting any  of  my  duties.” 

She  looked  after  him  as  he  quitted  the 
room,  passing  Bella,  who  just  then  enter- 
ed, without  a word  or  look — indeed,  he 
seemed  to  walk  blindly,  like  a person 
half  stunned ; and  her  mind  misgave  her 
a little. 

“I  hope  I haven’t  vexed  the  poor  lad 
too  much,”  said  she,  in  repeating  the  con- 
versation to  Bella,  who  listened  with  only 
half  an  ear,  being  entirely  absorbed  in 
her  own  affairs.  “But  really  it  did  seem 
such  nonsense,  and  he  only  five-and- 
twenty.  How  can  he  possibly  know  his 
own  mind  ?” 

“Yes,”  answered  Bella,  carelessly,  “it 
would  be  a great  mistake  to  take  the  mat- 
ter too  earnestly,  or  to  make  any  fuss 
about  it.  Let  him  alone,  and  he  will 
soon  get  over  it.  I hope  he  understood 
all  about  the  bridemaids’  bouquets  and 
lockets  for  to-morrow  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  he  will  be  sure  to  do  all  we 
want.  He  never  forgets.  He  was  al- 
ways such  a thoughtful,  considerate  boy, 
poor  Rody!  However,  as  you  say,  he 
will  soon  get  over  it,”  added  the  mother, 
sighing,  and  trying  to  make  herself  be- 
lieve exactly  as  she  wished  and  willed. 

True,  her  son  was  only  five-and-twenty ; 
and  at  that  age  ninety-nine  out  of  a hun- 
dred young  men  would  certainly  have 
“got  over  it.”  But  he  happened  to  be 
the  hundredth,  and  exceptional  one. 
Possibly,  under  different  circumstances, 
there  might  have  befallen  him  the  lot  of 
most  dreamers: 

“In  many  mortal  forms  I rashly  sought 
The  shadow  of  this  idol  of  my  thought/1 

who  is,  alas  l not  seldom 

“Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late;1’ 

but  fate  had  been  very  merciful  to  his 
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sheltered  youth.  He  had  never  found 
any  one  to  idealize  into  his  perfect  wom- 
an until  now  ; and  having  found  her, 
not  “too  late,”  but  early  enough  to  con- 
secrate her  as  his  whole  life’s  blessing,  he 
had  strength  enough,  young  as  he  was,  to 
seize  that  blessing  and  hold  it  fast. 

44 1 will  hold  her  fast,”  he  said  to  him- 
self, in  an  outburst  of  sudden  passion, 
which,  however,  was  not  yielded  to  till 
he  found  himself  out  of  the  house — out  of 
the  town — and  tearing  at  rapid  pace  along 
the  solitary  road.  4 ‘No  power  on  earth 
shall  take  her  from  me.” 

And  he  clinched  his  hands  and  set  his 
teeth.  Like  a frantic  boy,  it  was  a relief 
to  have  some  physical  outlet  for  his  suf- 
fering; nay,  at  last,  having  walked  sev- 
eral miles,  almost  without  knowing  it, 
overcome  with  bodily  fatigue  and  mental 
pain,  he  sat  down  on  a dike-side,  let  his 
head  drop  between  his  hands,  and  sobbed 
outright  like  a child. 

However,  very  soon  manliness  and 
courage  returned,  as  well  as  the  undying 
hope  which  is  bora  with  all  first  love 
when  it  is  strong  and  true.  His  mother 
must  come  round:  it  was  ridiculous  to 
suppose  she  should  not.  Of  course  she 
was  vexed  at  first:  well,  perhaps  it  was  a 
little  his  own  fault;  he  ought  not  to  have 
startled  her  by  such  sudden  candor,  but 
prepared  her,  in  some  diplomatic  way. 
Only  he  hated  diplomacy:  he  felt  a cer- 
tain scorn,  mingled  with  pity,  for  any 
person  with  whom  it  is  necessary  to  di- 
plomatize. 

44 1 must  take  the  direct  course,  and 
trust  Heaven  for  the  rest,”  thought  he. 
And  looking  at  his  watch,  he  found  it 
was  so  late  that  only  by  a steady  pace 
homeward  could  he  get  back  in  time  for 
dinner.  For  he  had  no  idea  of  shirking 
that  respectable  meal,  or  of  frightening 
his  mother  by  his  mysterious  absence. 
That  folly  of  weak  and  self -conceited  peo- 
ple— the  doing  of  things  “for  spite,”  or 
to  punish  other  people — never  entered  his 
strong,  straightforward,  simple  mind. 

Besides,  after  the  first  shock,  his  hope- 
ful, ardent  youth  refused  to  accept  the 
worst.  That  his  mother’s  fatal  “never” 
should  drop  like  a pall  over  his  whole  fu- 
ture life — over  two  lives ! It  could  not 
be : it  must  not  be.  She  was  a good  wom- 
an, a loving  mother;  and  though  it  was 
her  temperament  sometimes  to  view  things 
in  an  exaggerated  light,  still,  if  met  qui- 
etly, patiently — ah  1 he  remembered  well 


how  infinite  his  father’s  patience  had  been ! 
— she  gradually  came  round. 

“O  that  ho  was  alive  now,  my  dear, 
dear  father ! He  would  understand  me ; 
he  was  a young  man  once.  I wonder 
if—” 

And  that  story,  never  told,  which  one 
or  both  of  those  concerned  had  died  with- 
out telling,  flitted  faintly  across  Roder- 
ick’s mind.  Still,  it  was  but  an  old  story, 
all  gone  by  now;  and  his  story  was  so 
life-like,  new,  and  young.  All  young 
people  believe  that  never  was  there  any 
passion  so  deep,  any  faithfulness  so  per- 
fect, any  suffering  so  keen,  as  their  own. 
No  wonder  Roderick’s  thoughts  soon  drift- 
ed back  from  the  dead  past  to  the  living 
present,  and  he  wearied  himself  with  trou- 
bled conjectures  as  to  what  his  mother 
would  do  next;  and,  if  so,  what  he  must 
do  next,  till  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  best  thing  would  be  to  do  nothing  till 
after  Bella’s  marriage. 

So,  returning  home,  he  took  his  place 
there  as  if  nothing  were  amiss ; helped  his 
mother  and  Bella  as  much  as  he  could  in 
the  endless  “last  things”  which  required 
to  be  seen  to ; and  finally  made  them  both 
laugh  by  giving  vent  to  the  heterodox  re- 
mark 44  that  a wedding  was  almost  as  bad 
as  a funeral.” 

44  That  speech  did  not  look  very  like  a 
young  man  in  love,”  observed  Bella,  con- 
fidentially, to  her  mother.  4 4 Depend  upon 
it,  he  will  soon  get  over  it— they  all  do. 
Still,  I wonder  what  sort  of  girl  she  is, 
and  if  they  are  really  so  very  fond  of  one 
another.  Poor  fellow  I” 

And  perhaps  there  flashed  upon  the 
bride’s  mental  eyes  some  momentary  vis- 
ion of  a never-attained,  never-sought-to- 
be-attained  paradise,  quite  different  from 
the  one  she  was  deliberately  entering;  a 
paradise  not  of  wise,  worldly  men,  or  idle 
and  luxurious  women,  but  only  of  inno- 
cent “ fools.”  She  sighed,  in  the  midst  of 
her  laughter,  gathered  up  her  wreath  and 
veil  in  one  hand,  and  her  Brussels  lace 
pocket-handkerchief  in  the  other,  and  dis- 
appeared up  the  stairs. 

And  on  the  stairs  it  was,  in  full  view  of 
the  family,  that  Roderick  bade  his  mother 
good-night.  She  did  not  speak,  nor  he; 
for  he  knew  that  their  next  conversation 
must  be  the  turning-point,  the  crisis,  in 
more  than  one  destiny. 

The  wedding  day  came  and  passed.  It 
was  not  a day  of  sentimental  emotion : the 
principal  consciousness  which  it  brought 
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to  Roderick  was  that  there  were  certain 
inevitable  things  to  do  and  say,  which  he 
did  and  said  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
thinking  the  while  that  his  wedding  day, 
did  it  ever  come,  should  be  as  unlike  this 
day  as  possible. 

So  Bella  Jardine  and  her  new  “gude- 
man” — if  such  a vulgar  word  could  be  used 
of  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson  without  scan- 
dalizing himself  and  his  family — were 
floated  away  into  felicity,  while  the  hun- 
dred or  more  particular  friends  who  had 
been  invited  to  see  them  “turned  off,”  as 
the  young  lady  with  whom  Roderick  had 
to  open  the  ball  expressed  it,  danced  till 
far  into  the  “sma’  hours”  with  spirit  and 
enthusiasm.  In  fact,  no  marriage  could 
have  gone  off  with  greater  “aclaw,”  as 
Mrs.  Jardine  declared;  and  she  was  right, 
her  own  indomitable  energy,  good  tem- 
per, and  good  spirits  contributing  in  no 
small  degree  to  that  desirable  result. 

But  with  all  these  excellent  qualities, 
one  flags  sometimes  at  nearly  sixty;  and 
during  the  following  day,  anxiously  as 
Roderick  sought  a chance  of  speaking  to 
his  mother,  she  was,  either  intentionally 
or  unintentionally,  wholly  invisible.  Not 
till  after  dinner — nay,  nearly  bed-time, 
did  the  mother  and  son  come  really  face 
to  face,  sitting  alone  together  in  the  large, 
silent  drawing-room,  which  looked  espe- 
cially dreary ; so  much  so  that  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine, saying  something  about  “going  to 
bed  early,”  rang  for  the  servants,  and  con- 
ducted, it  seemed  with  more  lengthiness 
than  usual,  the  never -omitted  family 
prayers. 

These  over,  mother  and  son  were  again 
alone. 

Alas ! there  are  worse  things  than  sor- 
row— worse  things,  God  pity  us!  than 
even  death.  Roderick  thought  involun- 
tarily of  that  other  mother  and  child;  the 
poor  girl  arranging  the  flowers  he  had 
brought  upon  the  dear,  dead  bosom  where 
she  had  rested  all  her  life,  in  utmost  sym- 
pathy of  feeling,  most  perfect  and  un- 
broken tenderness,  and  there  smote  him, 
almost  like  a blow,  the  bitter  fact  that 
kindred  blood  and  external  bonds  do  not 
constitute  internal  union.  How  was  he 
to  make  his  mother  understand,  in  the 
smallest  degree,  what  he  felt,  what  he  de- 
sired ? That  great  gulf,  which  opens 
sometimes  between  brother  and  sister,  par- 
ent and  child,  nay,  even  between  husband 
and  wife,  though  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  make  him  believe  that,  poor  fellow! 


had  opened — nay,  had  long  been  open — 
between  this  mother  and  son.  It  was 
neither’s  fault,  but  it  was  there. 

“Well,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Jardine, 
with  a rather  impressive  yawn,  “I  sup- 
pose we  had  better  go  to  bed.” 

“Not  just  this  minute,  mother,”  en- 
treated Roderick.  “Let  me  have  half  a 
dozen  words  with  you,  if  you  are  not  too 
tired.  Remember,  I start  to-morrow  for 
Neuchatel.” 

“Neuchatel!  To-morrow!  What  in 
the  world  do  you  mean  ?” 

“ I told  you  that  immediately  after  the 
wedding  I meant  to  go  back  to  Switzer- 
land.” 

4 4 Why  ? What  for  ?” 

Roderick  paused  a moment.  “To  see 
Mademoiselle  Jardine,  and  ask  her  to  be- 
come my  wife.  She  is  alone  and  unpro- 
tected, and  if  she  does  me  the  honor  to 
accept  me,  I think  it  will  be  best  to  ar- 
range our  marriage  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible.” 

He  said  this  in  as  quiet  and  matter-of- 
fact  way  as  he  could:  perhaps  this  very 
quietness  only  excited  his  mother  the 
more.  She  started  up,  her  florid  face  lit- 
erally scarlet. 

“ Are  you  mad  ? How  dare  you  stand 
there  and  deliberately  tell  me  such  a 
thing  1” 

“I  merely  repeat  what  I before  told 
you,  both  in  my  letters  and  when  we  were 
talking  together  the  other  day.  You 
were  not  particularly  kind  to  me  then, 
but  I thought  you  were  busy  and  worried, 
and  that  you  hardly  took  the  matter  in.” 

“I  did  not.  I couldn’t  believe  any  son 
of  mine  would  be  such — such  a downright 
fool!” 

“Well,  you  see  I am  a fool,  or  some 
would  tell  you  so,”  returned  he,  still 
speaking  quietly,  under  the  tight  rein 
which  he  had  resolved  to  put  upon  him- 
self. “But  I myself  think  I could  not 
have  done  a wiser  thing.  So  would  you, 
if  you  only  saw  her . Will  you  see  her  ?” 
And  with  a sudden  impulse  he  threw  him- 
self, like  a boy,  at  his  mother’s  knees. 
“ If  I bring  her  to  you  at  once,  poor  moth- 
erless girl  that  she  is,  will  you  receive  her 
and  be  a mother  to  her  ? She  would  be 
like  a daughter  unto  you.” 

“Thank  you.  What,  she  would  get 
married,  and  she  in  deep  mournings  1 Or 
else  come  here  without  being  married, 
with  you  as  her  travelling  companion ! A 
nice  sort  of  young  lady  she  must  be,  that 
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such  an  idea  could  ever  enter  her  head — 
or  yours !” 

Roderick  could  have  knocked  his  own 
* head  against  the  wall  in  utter  vexation. 

“You  are  right,  mother;  I am  a fool. 
Of  course  she  would  never  consent  to  ei- 
ther plan.  But  there  is  a medium  course. 
If  we  were  once  engaged,  which  abroad  is 
a tie  almost  as  binding  and  as  public  as 
marriage,  she  could  come,  under  escort  of 
some  friend — Madame  Reynier,  perhaps — 
and  stay  with  you  until  her  mourning  is 
over  and  we  could  be  married.” 

‘ 4 All  very  fine  1 But  what  would  your 
sisters  say  ? What  would  our  friends  say  ? 
That  I had  taken  a foreign  girl — a girl 
without  a half-penny,  and  a governess  be- 
sides— who  had  been  foisted  upon  me 
against  my  will ; taken  her  and  kept  her 
in  my  house — me,  a respectable  woman — 
till  I could  make  her  my  son's  wife. 
Why,  all  Richerden  would  laugh  at  me ! 
They  would  say  I had  gone  clean  daft; 
that,  instead  of  helping  on  such  a mar- 
riage, I ought  to  have  set  my  face  against 
it — prevented  it.” 

“How?”  said  Roderick,  with  an  omi- 
nous flash  of  the  eye.  But  again  he  con- 
trolled himself.  Open  contest — that  ter- 
rible internecine  war  which  families,  like 
nations,  should  defer  to  the  last  limit  of 
possible  endurance — was  a thing  from 
which  his  tender  and  sensitive  nature 
shrank  inexpressibly.  He  could  only  live 
in  an  atmosphere  of  peace. 

“Mother,”  he  said,  “do  not  be  hard 
and  unjust  to  me.” 

“ Unjust!  Was  I ever  unjust  to  you  ? 
Have  I not  been  the  best,  the  kindest,  the 
most  good-natured  mother  alive  ? Have 
you  not  always  had  your  own  way  in  ev- 
ery thing  ?” 

“That  is  true,  mother,” he  said,  with  a 
sigh.  “ Perhaps  it  would  have  been  all 
the  better  for  me  if  I had  not  ‘had  my 
own  way  in  every  thing.  ’ But  now,  when 
it  is  an  honest  way — a right  way — oh,  if 
you  only  saw  her!  How  could  I help 
loving  her  ? Nobody  could.  And  I must 
have  married  some  time,  you  know.” 

“But  not  now;  not  when  I am  left 
quite  alone,  all  the  rest  gone.  Oh,  what 
trials  we  poor  mothers  have  to  bear  I” 

“I  did  not  suppose  Bella's  marriage 
was  a trial.  You  always  seemed  delight- 
ed at  it.” 

“ So  I was;  so  I am.  But  then  it  was  a 
respectable  marriage.  Every  body  knew 
all  about  it.  If  you,  now,  had  chosen  a 


nice  Richerden  girl,  with  some  money, 
perhaps — you'll  not  have  much  of  your 
own,  not  till  I’m  dead,  laddie ; and  even 
then  I may  do  as  I like  with  my  own,  I 
suppose.  Take  care !” 

And  she  shrewdly  glanced  aside  at  him, 
watching  the  effect  of  this  chance  arrow. 

But  it  fell  pointless.  Roderick  was  too 
simple  to  take  the  matter  in.  All  his  life 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  had  been  the 
farthest  from  his  thoughts.  He  had  al- 
ways had  enough  for  his  own  wants— 
never  very  great,  for  he  was  not  person- 
ally luxurious ; beyond  that  he  wasted  no 
thought  as  to  how  large  his  income  was, 
or  in  what  it  consisted.  He  left  all  these 
things  to  his  mother,  whom  he  used  laugh- 
ingly to  call,  as  his  father  had  done,  the 
best  “man  of  business” in  the  family. 

“But,  mother,”  he  answered,  calmly 
passing  over  all  else,  “I  did  not  wish  a 
Richerden  girl,  and  I don't  care  for  mon- 
ey ; you  know  that.  I prefer  a quiet  life, 
in  the  country  if  possible.” 

“What!  would  you  forsake  me  entire- 
ly ? I couldn't  have  believed  it  of  you. 

Oh,  Rody,  my  boy,  my  only  son  !” 

She  may  have  been  exaggerating  her 
feelings  a little  in  order  to  work  upon 
his;  still,  there  was  a ring  of  natural  pa- 
thos in  her  voice  which  took  the  poor  fel- 
low by  storm. 

“Mother,  dearest” — he  sat  down  by 
her  and  affectionately  clasped  her  hand — 

“ who  talks  of  forsaking  ? Not  I,  certain- 
ly. You  are  not  going  to  lose  your  son, 
but  only  to  gain  another  daughter — and 
such  a daughter!  If  you  only  once  saw 
her ! Will  you  see  her  ? Will  you  come 
back  with  me  to  Switzerland,  and  let  us 
fetch  her  home  together  ?” 

He  was  not  wise — not  tactful,  certainly, 
this  poor  Roderick.  Alas!  a large  na- 
ture, judging  a smaller  one,  often  makes 
egregious  mistakes. 

Mrs.  Jardine  drew  herself  up  with  in- 
dignant pride  and  outraged  decorum. 

“Well,  I do  think  that  is  the  coolest 
and  most  impudent  proposal — ” 

“ Impudent !”  (She  had  pronounced  it 
“impident,”  poor  woman,  which  made  it 
a still  more  obnoxious  word.)  Roder- 
ick looked  his  mother  full  in  the  face. 
Though  she  was  his  mother,  he  was  a Jar- 
dine, and  she  was  not : wrath  sat  better  on 
him  than  on  her;  because,  if  hereditary 
blood  teaches  nothing  more,  it  usually 
teaches  that  self-restraint  which  we  are 
accustomed  to  call  good-breeding.  “ Im- 
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pudence,  I think,  has  never  been  a vice  of 
our  family ; and  the  lady  I have  chosen, 
being  of  that  family,  deserves  entire  re- 
spect— which  I shall  exact  for  her  from 
every  body,  including  my  own  mother. 
Also,  excuse  me,  I shall  resent  any  insult 
offered  to  her,  even  if  offered  by  my  own 
relations,  exactly  as  if  it  had  been  an  in- 
sult to  myself.” 

He  spoke  so  quietly  and  with  such  state- 
ly courtesy — the  steel  armor  of  perfect  po- 
liteness— that  Mrs.  Jardine  was  frighten- 
ed. The  boy  was  his  father’s  own  son, 
only  with  stronger  health,  a firmer  will, 
a spirit  unbroken,  and,  above  all,  the  tal- 
isman of  hope  in  his  bosom — hope  and 
love.  As  he  stood  there  he  looked  so 
handsome  in  his  fearless  youth — fearless, 
yet  offering  no  obnoxious  front  to  any 
one,  gifted  with  that  best  of  courage,  the 
power  of  self-control — that  his  mother’s 
heart  misgave  her  a little. 

“Wait  till  next  day:  we  will  talk  it  all 
over  to-morrow.  I am  so  tired  to-night !” 
And  she  nervously  took  up  her  bedroom 
candle,  which  was  waiting  beside  her. 

Roderick  lit  it  for  her,  and  then  kissed 
the  hand  into  which  he  gave  it. 

“ Dear  mother,  I am  grieved  to  vex  you, 
believe  that;  and  I will  wait  a day — two 
or  three  days  even — rather  than  go  against 
your  will.  Think  better  of  what  you  have 
said ; think  better  of  me.  Do  you  not  be- 
lieve I love  you  ?” 

“ It  doesn’t  look  very  like  it,”  said  she, 
sharply.  To  natures  like  hers  gentleness 
sometimes  seems  like  a confession  of  weak- 
ness, and  only  rouses  them  to  greater  tyr- 
anny. “However,  do  as  you  say — wait 
a few  days,  and  I’ll  think  over  it.” 

“ Very  well.”  The  concession  was  giv- 
en with  a heavy  sigh,  and  accepted  with- 
out the  slightest  recognition  of  how  much 
it  cost.  Still,  the  storm  had  passed  by, 
as  so  many  domestic  thunder-storms  do, 
without  any  special  bolt  having  fallen 
any  where,  and  the  mother  and  son  part- 
ed with  a good-night  kiss,  in  apparent 
friendliness,  but  with,  oh,  what  a world 
between  them ! — that  desert  world  which 
neither  foot  is  able  to  cross  to  some  meet- 
ing-point of  union,  though  both  sides  may 
wearily  make  the  attempt,  which  always, 
or  almost  always,  fails. 

Life,  with  its  perpetual  growth,  its  con- 
stant change,  brings  many  sad  alienations, 
but  the  most  hopeless  of  all  are  between 
those  whom  nature  has  formed  in  such 
totally  diverse  moulds  that  by  no  possi- 


bility can  they  understand  one  another, 
though  they  have  been  brought  together 
in  some  close  bond,  which  becomes  at  last 
an  actual  bondage.  Yet  it  must  be  en-  * 
dured  till  death;  and  perhaps  in  God’s 
good  providence  this  inevitable  endurance 
is  the  highest  form  of  education  which  He 
gives  or  permits  to  the  human  soul. 

After  his  mother  quitted  him,  Roderick 
pondered  sadly  over  himself  and  his  for- 
tunes for  a long  time.  Passionately  in 
love  as  he  was,  he  was  not  selfishly  in 
love.  He  could  throw  himself  out  of  him- 
self so  as  to  see  a little  on  the  other  side. 

It  was  hard  for  his  mother,  who  loved  au- 
thority and  was  jealous  of  affection,  to  be 
dethroned  in  this  way.  And  he  wished 
— was  it  disloyalty  to  his  beloved  ? — that 
things  had  happened  differently ; that  she 
had  been  some  one  whom  his  mother  knew 
and  liked,  rather  than  a complete  stranger. 
But  all  that  was  past  now.  His  choice 
was  made — this  or  none ; for,  with  the  im- 
pulsive conviction  of  youth,  he  was  quite 
certain  that  if  he  did  not  marry  Silence 
Jardine,  he  would  never  marry  any  body. 
His  mother  must  make  up  her  mind  to 
accept  the  inevitable. 

Still,  he  would  wait;  a few  days  did  not 
matter  so  very  much,  with  a whole  life- 
time of  happiness  before  him.  Surely, 
surely  it  was  before  him,  and  not  a mere 
phantom  of  his  own  brain  ? Surely  she, 
so  deeply  beloved,  must  have  felt  that  it 
was  so.  Her  sweet,  firm,  yet  tremulous 
“yes”  must  have  implied  her  belief  in 
him,  which  a little  delay  would  never 
shake,  but  only  confirm. 

He  decided  to  write,  not  to  her — such  a 
thing  he  knew  was  impossible — but  to  M. 
Reynier;  a brief  business  letter,  saying 
that  he  was  detained  by  his  affairs — affairs 
connected  with  the  little  “inheritance” 
of  mademoiselle  his  cousin,  to  whom  he 
hoped  to  bring  shortly  the  fullest  and 
most  satisfactory  tidings.  And  he  im- 
plored immediate  tidings  of  her  and  of  the 
kind  “ famille  Reynier,”  to  whom,  he  add- 
ed, he  should  ever  feel  himself  bound  by 
ties  of  the  warmest  gratitude.  A sweet 
letter  it  was,  and  withal  a manly,  though 
he  wrote  it  in  his  very  best  and  politest 
French,  almost  smiling  to  think  what  his 
mother  would  have  thought  of  it,  or  of 
the  simple,  gentle,  ultra-polite  old  man  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  And  he  went 
out  and  posted  it  himself,  in  the  middle 
of  the  night,  that  not  an  hour  should  be 
lost  ere  it  reached  Neuchatel. 
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Then,  with  an  easier  mind,  and  a heart 
almost  happy — so  strong  is  hope  at  his  age 
— he  walked  back  a street’s  length  in  the 
pelting  rain,  humming  to  himself  his  fa- 
vorite ditty : 

u Whenever  Bhe  comes,  she  shall  find  me  ready 
To  do  her  homage,  my  queen — my  queeu.” 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  CHARLES 
SUMNER. 

THE  first  two  volumes  of  Mr.  E.  L. 

Pierce’s  excellent  biography  of  Charles 
Sumner  are  confined  to  what  may  be  call- 
ed the  period  of  his  preparation  for  polit- 
ical life.  They  end  at  the  time  when  his 
influence  as  a force  in  national  affairs 
really  began.  The  abundant  materials 
which  Mr.  Pierce  has  in  his  possession 
assure  us  that  his  forth-coming  volumes 
will  far  exceed  in  interest  and  value  those 
which  he  has  already  published.  Mean- 
while, all  recollections  of  Sumner,  record- 
ed by  friends  who  surveyed  him  from  va- 
rious points  of  view,  can  not  but  aid  him 
in  making  his  biography  complete.  The 
charm  of  Mr.  Pierce’s  work,  so  far  as  it  is 
published,  is  the  absence  in  it  of  partisan- 
ship. Warm  as.  is  his  sympathy  with  his 
subject,  he  is  not  specially  affected  by 
that  disease  of  admiration,  that  Lues 
Bostcelliana , that  Furor  Biographicus , 
which  Macaulay  declares  “is  to  writers 
of  lives  what  the  goitre  is  to  an  Alpine 
shepherd,  or  dirt-eating  to  a negro  slave.” 
Indeed,  he  generally  lets  Sumner  tell  his 
own  story,  without  any  of  those  exclama- 
tion points  of  admiring  wonder  which 
generally  prove  that  the  biographer  is  the 
slave  rather  than  the  social  and  intellect- 
ual equal  of  the  man  whose  life  he  depicts. 

It  was  the  misfortune  of  Sumner  that, 
more  than  any  other  public  man  of  his 
time,  he  was  subjected  to  the  extremes  of 
adulation  and  obloquy.  His  real  charac- 
ter can  hardly  be  discerned  amid  the  tu- 
mult of  puffs  and  scoffs,  of  exaltations 
and  execrations,  which  the  mere  mention 
of  his  name  excited  during  his  public  ca- 
reer. Sumner  himself  was  inclined  to 
take  the  compliments  at  more  than  their 
real  worth,  while  he  experienced  another 
though  different  satisfaction  in  reading 
the  calumnies.  The  compliments  he  con- 
sidered as  indications  that  all  lovers  of 
liberty  and  justice  were  on  his  side;  the 
calumnies  delighted  him,  because,  as  they 
grew  fiercer  and  fiercer,  they  seemed  to 
prove  that  his  blows  directed  at  slavery 


and  injustice  were  telling  more  and  more 
against  the  enemies  of  freedom  and  right. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  his  enjoy- 
ment was  more  intense  in  exhibiting  to 
his  friends  the  private  letters  from  distin- 
guished men,  abroad  and  at  home,  which 
exalted  him  to  the  skies,  or  in  spreading 
before  them  other  letters,  mostly  anony- 
mous, which  damned  him  to  everlasting 
infamy  as  the  foe  of  his  country  and  of 
the  human  race.  It  must  be  confessed 
that,  during  the  rebellion,  our  Southern 
friends  did  not  confine  themselves  within 
the  limits  of  good  taste  in  their  private 
communications  to  their  Northern  oppo- 
nents. It  is  impossible  for  me  to  compute 
the  number  of  times  that  Sumner  s soul 
was  consigned  to  perdition,  with  all  the 
additions  of  superfluous  profanity  known 
to  gentlemen  in  whom  profanity  appears 
to  be  a secretion  in  the  throat.  These 
private  threats  and  public  denunciations 
were  a source  of  humorous  pleasure  to 
Sumner.  He  never  swore  as  an  indi- 
vidual; nobody  ever  heard  an  oath  slip 
from  his  lips  even  in  his  ecstasies  of 
philanthropic  rage;  but  he  was  the  best 
swearer  by  proxy  and  quotation  that  I 
ever  listened  to.  The  oaths  launched  at 
him  by  his  Southern  enemies,  the  oaths 
which  some  Republican  Senators  would 
occasionally  hurl  at  him  when  they  were 
vexed  by  his  obstinacy  in  clinging  to  his 
own  view  of  a party  question  that  had 
been  decided  against  him  by  a majority 
of  Republican  statesmen — these,  in  nar- 
rating his  experiences  in  political  life  to  a 
friend,  he  would  roll  over  on  his  tongue 
in  quite  an  unsanctified  but  still  innocent 
fashion,  and  laugh  at  the  profanity  as 
something  exquisitely  comical.  The  more 
people  swore  at  him,  the  more  delighted 
he  was ; and  it  is  a pity  that  he  did  not 
have  the  same  sense  of  humor  in  esti- 
mating the  hyperboles  of  panegyric  ad- 
dressed to  him  by  his  admirers,  which  he 
unquestionably  had  in  estimating  the  hy- 
perboles of  execration  shot  at  him  by  his 
assailants. 

My  acquaintance  with  Sumner  preceded 
by  a few  years  his  celebrated  oration  on 
“The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations,” deliv- 
ered in  Boston  on  the  Fourth  of  July, 
1845.  He  had  recently  come  back  from 
Europe  after  one  of  the  most  successful 
social  campaigns  which  a young  Amer- 
ican had  ever  made  abroad.  From  the 
first  I was  attracted  by  his  grand,  cor- 
dial way  of  receiving  even  a chance  ac- 
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quaiiitance ; and  I soon  came  to  love  him 
▼ery  much,  as  did  scores  of  other  young 
men,  who  dropped  occasionally  into  his 
law  office  for  an  hour’s  conversation.  We 
all  had  a special  liking  for  some  English, 
or  French,  or  German  author;  and  here 
was  a man  who  had  seen  and  conversed 
with  our  particular  idol  a year  or  two  ago, 
who  was  still  in  familiar  correspondence 
with  him,  and  was  willing  to  show  us,  in 
confidence,  a letter  from  him  dated  only 
a month  before.  Sumner  thus  consumed 
in  private  conversation  with  us  and  other 
more  learned  loungers  a vast  amount  of 
time  which  probably  should  have  been 
devoted  to  establishing  himself  in  his  pro- 
fession. Whether  he  would  have  ever 
become  a great  advocate  or  a great  judge, 
had  he  devoted  his  whole  energies  and  his 
constantly  accumulating  stores  of  legal 
learning  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  My  impression  of  him, 
in  1843,  was  this — that  he  was  a man  who 
would  devote  himself  to  assisting  and 
cheering  on  others  to  eminence  rather 
than  strive  to  become  eminent  himself. 
He  was  even  then  a philanthropist,  a lover 
of  mankind,  to  the  very  core  of  his  nature. 
In  conversing  with  him  I found  that  all 
his  study  of  history  had  impressed  him 
with  a horror  of  war,  that  all  his  study  of 
law  had  kindled  his  soul  into  an  ambition 
to  make  jurisprudence  identical  with  eth- 
ics, and  that  his  mind  was  specially  bent 
on  schemes  which  proposed  such  an  ex- 
tension of  the  law  of  nations  that  all  con- 
flicts of  nations  with  each  other  should  be 
decided  hereafter  by  tribunals  on  princi 
pies  of  reason  and  justice,  and  that  the 
sword  should  be  appealed  to  only  after 
every  moral  restraint  on  the  passions  of 
men  had  been  urged  in  vain.  He  not 
only  quoted  in  illustration  of  his  concep- 
tion all  great  writers  on  international  law, 
but  he  was  particularly  interesting  in  cit- 
ing the  unpublished  opinions  of  eminent 
living  European  jurists  with  whom  he  had 
conversed  on  the  subject,  and  who  con- 
fided to  him  aspirations  in  the  direction 
of  his  own  ideal  of  a Congress  of  Nations 
which  they  probably  would  not  have  risk- 
ed their  reputations  as  practical  men  by 
putting  into  print.  This  ambition  to  ex- 
tend the  scope  of  international  law  was 
never  absent  from  his  mind ; and  later  in 
life,  when  lie  made  his  celebrated  speech 
on  “ Constructive  Claims,”  all  who  knew 
him  intimately  must  have  felt  that  he  was 
aiming  at  an  addition  to  the  laws  of  na- 


tions, that  he  was  innovating  on  the  es- 
tablished code  while  he  was  seemingly 
only  expounding  it.  On  the  occasion  of 
his  last  visit  to  Great  Britain,  after  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  had  been  con- 
cluded, I laughingly  asked  him,  as  we 
shook  hands  on  the  wharf,  if  he  were 
going  to  England  to  collect  his  “con- 
structive claims.  ” He  laughed  in  return ; 
but  he  added:  “I  can  tell  you  one  fact 

you  do  not  know.  Lord said  to  me,  a 

few  weeks  ago,  4 Mr.  Sumner,  had  you  not 
made  that  speech,  we  should  not  be  here 
to  negotiate  the  treaty  which  has  just 
been  happily  concluded.’  So  you  see,  in 
making  that  speech,  which  has  resulted 
in  4 arbitration,’  I knew  what  I was  about. 

The  4 arbitration’  in  this  case  may  not  be 
very  satisfactory;  indeed,  I voted  for  the 
treaty  only  under  great  stress  from 
friends  whose  arguments  did  not  alto- 
gether convince  my  judgment  ; but  the 
establishment  of  the  principle  of  arbitra- 
tion must  still  be  considered  a great  ad- 
vance on  the  old  ways  of  diplomatic  in- 
tercourse between  nations.  And  you  will 
find  that  Great  Britain  will  never,  in  any 
future  war,  place  herself  again  in  the  pre- 
dicament in  which  my.  speech  demon- 
strates she  was  placed  in  the  matter  of 
the  rebel  cruisers.” 

But  my  object  at  present  is  to  show 
what  a delight  it  was  to  hear  Sumner  tell 
anecdotes  of  his  experience  of  English 
life  after  he  had  returned  from  his  first 
joyous  visit  to  England,  and  when  he  was 
still  a young  man,  full  of  enthusiasm  for 
literature  as  well  as  for  jurisprudence, 
and  thoroughly  enjoying,  in  endless  talk 
with  chance  visitors,  the  leisure  of  a law- 
yer without  clients,  before  the  lawyer  had 
been  tempted  to  publicly  appear  in  the 
field  of  either  philanthropic  enterprise  or 
political  discussion.  Laying  his  head  far 
back  on  his  chair,  and  indolently  stretch- 
ing his  long  legs  to  the  full  length  of  their 
possible  extension,  he  would  discourse  for 
hours  on  every  subject  and  every  person- 
age which  the  questions  of  his  visitors 
aroused  in  his  singularly  tenacious  mem- 
ory. “Did  you  meet  Talfourd,  Mr. 
Sumner,  while  you  were  in  England  ?” 

“ Oh  yes;  and  that  reminds  me  of  a lu- 
dicrous incident  connected  with  Dr.  Chan- 
ning’s  sending  him  his  lecture  on  temper- 
ance. Channing,  you  know,  was  capti- 
vated, as  all  of  us  were,  by  Talfourd’s 
exquisite  tragedy  of  Jon.  Well,  he  sent 
his  pamphlet  to  Talfourd,  with  the  full 
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assurance  that  the  author  of  such  a dra- 
matic poem  would  gladly  receive  a lecture 
so  full  of  moral  truths ; but  the  good  doc- 
tor forgot  to  prepay  the  postage.  In  the 
condition  of  the  postage  laws  at  that  time 
the  sum  demanded  for  it  was  very  large, 
and  Talfourd  refused  to  take  it  from  the 
office.  Meanwhile  it  was  exhibited  among 
the  letters  and  documents  uncalled  for; 
and  at  last  the  envelope  became  so  torn 
that  the  subject,  as  well  as  the  name  of 
the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  be- 
came visible  to  the  public  eye.  Talfourd 
was  unmercifully  quizzed  by  the  members 
of  his  special  club  on  his  unwillingness  to 
take  out  from  the  office  such  a precious 
document,  especially  as  its  subject  indi- 
cated that  it  had  some  particular  refer- 
ence to  him.  I happened  to  be  at  the 
club  one  night,  or  rather  morning,  when 
Talfourd  came  in  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  had  just  adjourned. 
After  calling  for  broiled  bones  and  claret, 
he  beckoned  me  to  his  table,  and  asked 
some  questions  regarding  this  Dr.  Chan- 
ning.  Of  course  I told  him  what  a noble 
philanthropist  Channing  was,  and  how 
greatly  he  was  esteemed  by  the  best  men 
in  the  United  States.  ‘Well,  Sumner,’ 
was  his  reply,  ‘ Iwish,  if  you  see  him  on 
your  return,  you  would  beg  him  to  send 
me  no  more  of  his  pamphlets  without  pay- 
ing the  postage ; and  you  may  add,  though 
it  may  be  at  the  expense  of  my  character 
for  sobriety,  which  is  unimpeached,  that  I 
belong,  like  my  friend  Charles  Lamb,  to 
the  tipsy  school.’” 

And  then,  perhaps,  the  querist  might  be 
one  who  had  heard  of  the  breakfasts  where 
men  of  letters  met  each  other  at  the  table 
of  Samuel  Rogers.  “ Have  you  ever,  Mr. 
Sumner,  been  present  at  one  of  these  ?” 
44  Many  times,”  was  the  reply;  “ but  you 
must  not  be  deluded  with  the  idea  that 
the  feeling  among  the  persons  invited  to 
them  was  always  cordial  and  friendly.  I 
remember,  on  one  occasion,  after  we  had 
sat  down  at  the  table,  Rogers  remarked 
that  a prominent  lawyer  and  writer 
whom  he  named,  though  invited,  had  not 
yet  appeared.  Then  came  a series  of  bit- 
ter sarcasms  directed  at  the  absent  but  ex- 
pected guest,  to  which  the  host  blandly 
contributed  his  full  share.  Suddenly  the 
object  of  this  combined  attack  entered  the 
room,  and  Rogers  rose  from  his  chair, 
shook  hands  with  him  in  his  most  charm- 
ing way,  and  added,  4 Ah  I my  dear , 

how  glad  we  are  to  see  you!  We  were 


just  speaking  of  you  as  you  came  ini’” 
Sumner,  indeed,  keenly  perceived  the  or- 
ganized hypocrisy  which  constitutes  the 
formal  politeness  at  great  London  dinner 
and  breakfast  parties,  and  knew  how 
much  conceit,  envy,  hatred,  and  malice 
may  be  expressed  without  any  violation 
of.44 good  manners.” 

Again,  some  visitor  might  ask:  “Did 
you  ever  meet  Macaulay  ?”  And  Sumner 
would  answer:  “That  reminds  me  of  a 
curious  circumstance  in  my  London  expe- 
rience. At  a dinner  at  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
the  question  of  codification  came  up  for 
discussion,  and  I was  appealed  to  as  an 
American  to  give  what  information  I 
could  as  to  how  far  the  laws  of  the  sepa- 
rate States  and  the  United  States  had  been 
harmonized  into  a code.  I answered  in 
general  terms.  A gentleman  who  sat  op- 
posite to  me  at  the  table,  and  who  had  not 
spoken  before,  then  began  to  put  to  me  a 
series  of  questions.  They  were  so  search- 
ing, and  were  so  evidently  intended  to  get  • 
at  the  very  root  of  the  matter,  that  I was 
driven  from  point  to  point,  knowing  all 
the  time  that  I must  in  the  end  come  to 
the  exact,  the  real  advance  that  our  coun- 
try had  made  in  this  direction.  This  ter- 
rible fellow  was  content  with  no  general- 
ities. His  penetrating  analysis  went  pit- 
ilessly on,  every  new  question  presenting 
new  difficulties  for  me  to  clear  up;  but 
while  I was  drawing  on  all  my  resources 
of  information  to  answer  him,  I felt  con- 
fident in  my  own  mind  that  the  question- 
er was  Macaulay,  though  I was  then  igno- 
rant of  the  fact  that  he  had  returned  from 
India.  And  I was  right.  It  was  Ma- 
caulay. He  was  fresh  from  his  great 
work  on  the  India  penal  code,  and  knew 
more  about  codification  than  any  English 
lawyer  at  the  table.  And,  by-the-way, 
perhaps  you  have  heard  of  the  sarcasms 
that  his  legal  opponents  launched  against 
that  code.  I was  told  in  legal  circles 
that  though  it  had  cost  the  government 
a guinea  a word,  it  was  utterly  impracti- 
cable.” And  it  may  be  added  here  that 
Macaulay’s  code,  with  some  modifications, 
has  only  been  recently  adopted  by  the  In- 
dian government.  It  had  to  undergo  a 
storm  of  opposition  lasting  forty  years  be- 
fore its  merits  were  recognized. 

The  defect  of  Sumner  as  a relator  of 
such  memories  as  these  was  his  disposi- 
tion to  be  too  minute  and  circumstantial 
in  his  narrative.  His  imaginative  mem- 
ory was  roused  when  he  was  asked  any 
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question  as  to  his  intercourse  with  an  em- 
inent man,  and  he  recalled  in  a dreamy 
way  the  irrelevant  as  well  as  the  relevant 
incidents  which  were  connected  with  it. 
Thus  he  would  consume  ten  minutes  in 
telling  a story  which  a man  like  Choate 
would  have  flashed  upon  his  hearer  in  one. 

During  all  the  early  period  to  which  I 
refer,  Sumner  appeared  to  be  a thorough 
philanthropist  in  thought  and  feeling, 
rather  than  a man  capable  of  putting 
philanthropy  into  aggressive  action,  and 
of  becoming  a great  public  Force.  In 
listening  to  him  one  got  the  impression  of 
a certain  indolence  of  nature,  which 
would  be  content  with  uttering  moral 
opinions  without  backing  them  up  with 
moral  might.  Suddenly,  as  by  a flash  of 
lightning,  the  forces  which  had  been  si- 
lently gathering  in  his  soul  during  long 
studies,  long  meditations,  and  long  con- 
versations on  moral  ideas,  broke  out  in  a 
Fourth-of-July  oration.  His  subject  was 
“ The  True  Grandeur  of  Nations;”  the  oc- 
casion was  the  commemoration  of  Inde- 
pendence-day, which  the  municipality  of 
Boston  celebrates  annually  with  an  ora- 
tion and  other  fire- works.  The  great  suc- 
cess of  Sumner  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
his  oration  was  studiously  framed  so  as  to 
be  utterly  inappropriate  to  the  occasion. 
It  happened  that  a considerable  number 
of  army  and  navy  officers  were  present, 
some  of  them  suggesting  to  the  audience 
memories  of  the  war  of  1812.  Foreseeing 
that  there  was  to  be  a kind  of  benevolent 
mischief  in  Sumner’s  oration,  I took  a po- 
sition at  the  extreme  end  of  the  hall  in 
which  it  was  delivered,  in  order  to  watch 
its  effect  on  the  countenances  of  the  bewil- 
dered or  belligerent  auditors  as  his  fa- 
mous plea  for  peace  was  developed,  each 
proposition  illustrated  by  some  vivid  pic- 
ture of  the  horrors  of  war,  and  both  prop- 
ositions and  pictures  relentlessly  leading 
to  the  conclusion  that  among  communi- 
ties of  reasonable  and  Christian  men  war 
should  be  abolished.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  expenses  of  supporting  Harvard 
College  and  the  man-of-war  0/u’o,  then 
floating  in  Boston  Harbor,  together  with 
his  somewhat  clumsy  ridicule  of  the  span- 
gled costume  by  which  an  officer  of  the 
militia  is  distinguished  by  his  dress  from 
an  ordinary  citizen,  must  have  been  re- 
sented as  an  inexpiable  offense  not  only 
by  the  captains  and  commodores  of  the 
regular  army  and  navy  who  were  present 
in  full  regimentals,  but  by  the  militia  offi- 


cers whose  companies  escorted  the  proces- 
sion to  the  hall,  and  who  altogether  out- 
shone their  professional  brethren  in  the 
freshness  and  brilliancy  of  their  military 
accoutrements.  The  whole  scene,  as  I 
viewed  it  from  the  outside,  seemed  to  me 
so  deliciously  humorous  that  I fear  the 
moral  grandeur  of  Sumner’s  sentiments 
did  not  impress  me  half  as  much  as  his  al- 
most child-like  innocence  while  he  went 
on  dealing  stab  after  stab  to  estimable 
servants  of  the  United  States,  who  had 
come  there  with  the  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  at  least, 
they  would  not  only  be  honorably  men- 
tioned, but  might  also  count  on  being 
overwhelmed  by  a multitude  of  those  hol- 
low compliments  which  on  such  occa- 
sions are  ordinarily  lavished  on  ‘‘the 
brave  defenders  of  the  country,  whether 
on  land  or  sea.”  They  could  not  have 
dreamed  that  the  uselessness  of  their  pro- 
fession would  be  the  orator’s  theme,  when 
they  remembered  how  scanty  were  their 
emoluments,  and  how  severe  was  the  code 
of  professional  honor  which  prevented 
them  from  resorting  to  those  ignoble  con- 
trivances by  which  many  civil  officers  of 
the  government  increased  their  meagre 
“wage”  by  illicit  and  unlawful  gains. 
Sumner,  as  might  naturally  have  been 
expected,  was  called  to  account  by  many 
speakers  in  the  dinner  that  followed  in 
Faneuil  Hall ; but  he  bore  his  punishment 
meekly;  and  the  peculiar  fascination  of 
his  smile  was  never  more  charmingly  ap- 
parent than  during  the  time  he  sweetly 
listened  to  the  diatribes  of  his  angry  oppo- 
nents, even  when  his  friend  Dr.  Palfrey 
felt  himself  compelled  to  join  in  the  cho- 
rus of  dissent. 

On  the  next  day  his  law  office  was  beset 
by  friends  and  foes  alike.  The  remon- 
strants were  there  in  great  force ; and 
Sumner  had  to  reply  off-hand  to  those 
who  agreed  with  him  in  full,  to  those  who 
half  agreed  with  him,  and  to  those  who 
totally  disagreed  with  him.  For  hours  he 
was  mobbed  by  a successive  crowd  of  in- 
telligent men,  whose  questions  were  so 
searching  that  a speech  longer  than  his 
oration  would  have  been  required  to  an- 
swer them.  Choate,  whose  office  was  near 
Sumner’s,  darted  in  at  a propitious  mo- 
ment, and  dragged  off  the  most  formida- 
ble of  his  friends  and  antagonists,  the 
great  publicist  Dr.  Lieber;  but  still,  sym- 
pathizers were  almost  as  difficult  for 
Sumner  to  manage  as  non-sympathizers. 
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Hillard,  whose  office  was  connected  with 
Sumner’s — divided  only  by  a door — and 
who  was  then  in  close  friendship  with 
him,  quietly  remarked  to  me,  amidst  the 
din  of  voices:  “What  folly  is  all  this! 
Each  of  these  men  professes  to  be  a Chris- 
tian ; Sumner,  as  I understand  it,  has  sim- 
ply applied  the  principles  of  Christianity 
to  war,  and  he  has  raised  a tumult  fiercer 
than  if  he  had  insulted  Boston,  on  the  na- 
tional anniversary,  by  an  open  profession 
of  paganism !” 

In  a few  months  after  this  oration  on 
the  Fourth  of  July,  1845,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  Sumner  had  established  himself 
as  a power  among  two  classes  of  our  New 
England  population  which  it  is  never  safe 
for  any  politician  or  statesman  to  disre- 
gard or  despise,  namely,  earnest  progress- 
ive clergymen  and  warm-hearted  cultiva- 
ted women.  In  speaking  of  ‘ ‘ cultivated” 
women,  it  is,  of  course,  implied  that  the 
phrase  includes  not  only  those  women  of 
large  hearts  who  have  been  highly  edu- 
cated as  to  the  knowledge  of  many  lan- 
guages and  many  literatures,  but  those 
women  who  have  been  trained  in  the  aus- 
tere discipline  of  practical  life  to  regard 
moral  obligations  as  the  most  important 
and  permanent  of  all  the  ties  on  which 
civil  society  rests,  though  they  may  speak 
no  language  but  their  own,  and  have  read 
but  few  books  except  the  Bible  and  Pil- 
grim's Progress . The  influence  which 
Sumner  early  obtained  among  these 
sources  of  real  power  went  on  increasing 
to  the  day  of  his  death.  There  was  from 
the  first  something  feminine,  though  not 
effeminate,  in  the  delicacy  of  his  percep- 
tion of  moral  obligations. 

Meanwhile  a considerable  portion  of  in- 
telligent, practical  men  honestly  deliver- 
ed their  opinion  that  Sumner  was,  in  the 
most  expressive  term  of  Yankee  contempt, 
“a  greenhorn.”  They  saw  clearly  that 
war  was  a hateful  condition  of  human  af- 
fairs to  which  all  “Christian”  states  must 
be  at  times  exposed ; that  preparations  for 
possible  wars  should  properly  enter  into 
the  economy  of  all  strong  governments  ; 
that  the  precepts  of  the  Christian  religion 
were  historically  proved  to  be  weak  against 
human  avarice  and  human  ambition ; and 
that  the  best  way,  on  the  whole,  to  pre- 
vent war  was  to  be  prepared  for  it.  These 
men  did  not  add  that  the  great  provoca- 
tions to  war  were  moral,  springing  from 
the  stalwart  assertion  of  the  rights  of  man 
against  the  oppressions  of  privileged  men ; 
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that  there  could  be  no  peace  as  long  as 
any  man  was  deprived  of  his  rights  ; and 
that  the  fiery  philanthropists  who  appear 
as  the  champions  of  reason,  justice,  and 
peace,  who  denounce  religious  supersti- 
tion and  political  tyranny  in  words  which 
stir  multitudes  into  revolt  against  what 
is  truly  revolting,  are  the  most  efficient 
provokers  of  war.  * When  they  ask  this 
king  or  that  aristocracy  to  combine  with 
other  kings  and  other  aristocracies  to  pre- 
vent the  nations  they  rule  from  indul- 
ging in  the  expensive  expedient  of  war, 
they  suppose  a condition  of  things  which 
would  reduce  the  people  they  rule  into 
a weak  submission  to  servitude,  against 
which  human  nature,  at  least  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  instinctively  up- 
rises with  arms  in  its  hands.  Fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  after  the  oration  which  first 
made  him  prominent  among  the  public 
men  of  the  country,  Sumner’s  earnest 
preaching  of  the  seemingly  peaceful  doc- 
trine of  right  and  justice  ended  in  making 
him  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  those 
American  statesmen  who,  in  the  most 
frightful  of  civil  wars  recorded  in  history, 
were  for  waging  war  to  its  utmost  limits 
until  justice  and  right  were  establish- 
ed throughout  the  land.  He  would,  of 
course,  have  preferred  that  the  dread  ar- 
bitrament of  war  should  have  been  avoid- 
ed ; but  when  it  came,  who  was  more 
vehement  than  he  to  prosecute  it  on  prin- 
ciples that  could  only  end  with  the  entire 
prostration  of  the  South  ? Most  wars,  in- 
deed, when  waged  in  civilized  states,  are 
either  the  direct  or  remote  results  of  the 
insurrection  of  the  human  heart,  the  hu- 
man conscience,  and  the  human  reason 
against  the  attempt  of  a few  privileged 
men  to  degrade  human  nature  itself  by 
an  insolent  assertion  of  superiority  over 
the  great  mass  of  mankind. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate  subject. 
Sumner’s  reputation  grew  day  by  day,  as 
the  great  Christian  layman  of  New  Eng- 
land, from  the  time  the  oration  on  “The 
True  Grandeur  of  Nations”  was  publish- 
ed. The  peace  societies  naturally  wel- 
comed so  eloquent  an  adherent;  but  the 
series  of  speeches  and  addresses  which 
followed  it,  with  his  favorite  emphasis  on 
Right — always  prominent  with  a capital 
R,  or  with  the  whole  word  in  capitals — so 
worked  into  the  mind  and  moral  senti- 
ment of  Massachusetts  that  he  became  at 
last  the  Senator  of  that  State  in  Congress, 
by  the  operation  of  the  Darwinian  law 
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of  natural  selection  and  44  the  survival  of 
the  fittest”  among  the  contending  politi- 
cians who  desired  to  obtain  the  place. 

In  1846,  a year  after  his  Fourth-of- 
July  oration,  he  made  a new  application 
of  its  principles  in  his  noble  Phi  Beta 
address  at  Cambridge,  on  “The  Schol- 
ar, the  Jurist,  the  Artist,  the  Philanthro- 
pist.” The  men  selected  to  represent 
these  were  John  Pickering,  Joseph  Story, 
Washington  Allston,  and  William  Ellery 
Channing.  Having  been  present  on  the 
occasion  of  the  delivery  of  this  oration,  I 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  general  enthu- 
siasm with  which  it  was  received  by  the 
old  and  by  young  men  who  were  pres- 
ent; the  tribute  to  Judge  Story,  especial- 
ly, was  the  best  compact  statement  that 
has  ever  been  made  of  Story’s  real  con- 
tributions to  jurisprudence,  considered  as 
a science;  and  yet  a young  sprig  of  the 
law,  hardly  out  of  his  legal  teens,  super- 
ciliously remarked  to  one  of  his  compan- 
ions as  he  left  the  hall  that  the  whole 
speech  sounded  to  him  as  if  it  were  made 
up  out  of  four  rejected  obituary  notices ; 
and  the  joke  made  him  quite  a reputation 
among  the  whole  body  of  young  gentle- 
men of  his  turn  of  mind,  whose  wit  con- 
sisted in  sneering  at  any  man  who  was 
so  demented  as  to  be  inspired  by  any  mor- 
al enthusiasm  whatever  for  what  Sumner 
emphatically  called  the  “Right.” 

But  the  special  criticism  on  Sumner, 
advanced  even  by  some  persons  whose 
minds  were  absorbed  in  questions  relat- 
ing to  philanthropy,  was  this,  that  he 
was  a pedantic  philanthropist.  If  there 
is  one  among  Sumner’s  many  orations 
which  may  be  selected  from  the  rest  as 
pre-eminently  able,  it  is  his  college  ad- 
dress (1848)  on  ‘ 4 The  Law  of  Human  Prog- 
ress.” After  having  been  delivered  be- 
fore the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Union 
College,  Schenectady  (New  York),  he  re- 
peated it  before  scores  of  popular  lyceums 
in  New  England  and  New  York.  The  au- 
diences were  doubtless  amazed  that  a prop- 
osition which  they  were  prepared  to  accept 
without  question  was  historically  consid- 
ered, that  the  obscure  hints  of  the  law  in 
ancient  poets  and  philosophers  were  elabo- 
rately set  forth,  and  that  the  theories  of 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Vico,  Leibnitz,  Lessing, 
Perrault,  Fontenelle,  Turgot,  Condorcet, 
and  a host  of  other  modern  writers  were 
quoted  to  prove  his  ultimate  conclusion 
that,  in  the  words  of  Pascal,  the  succession 
of  men,  as  they  appear  age  after  age,  may 


be  regarded  as  one  man,  “who  lives  al- 
ways, and  learns  continually.”  A quick- 
witted woman,  who  had  heard  the  lecture 
at  a village  lyceum,  told  me  that  when 
Sumner  first  announced  his  proposition, 
she  agreed  to  it  at  once  as  an  obvious  truth. 

44  But,”  she  added,  44  when  he  went  on, 
summoning  this  and  that  great  man  of 
whom  I had  never  heard  to  testify  to  its 
validity,  I began  to  grow  suspicious;  the 
truism  took  on  more  and  more  the  char- 
acter of  a paradox ; and  after  his  citations 
of  authorities  had  come  to  an  end,  I came 
to  the  conclusion  that  human  progress 
was  one  of  Sumner’s  benevolent  heresies, 
and  was  inclined  to  disbelieve  in  it  alto* 
gether.” 

Yet  the  value  of  Sumner’s  historical 
method  of  treating  the  genealogy  of 
freedom,  and  the  importance  that  his 
large  legal  and  general  learning  gave  to 
his  arguments  for  human  rights,  were  at 
once  evident  when  he  became  a member 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
plunged  into  a hand-to-hand  and  mind- 
to-mind  fight  with  the  accomplished  law- 
yers and  debaters  who  thought,  or  pre- 
tended to  think,  that  the  truisms  accept- 
ed at  most  New  England  firesides  were 
damnable  paradoxes,  which  all  friends 
of  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  must 
passionately  denounce  or  derisively  re- 
ject. Then  the  laborious  antiquarian  of 
liberty  came  in  to  re-enforce  its  reso- 
lute champion,  citing  precedents  as  flu- 
ently as  he  asserted  principles,  and  bas- 
ing the  disputed  proposition  that  two 
and  two  made  four  on  a mass  of  accredit- 
ed authorities  in  matters  of  government 
and  legislation  which  were  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  the  judgments  of  his  own  in- 
tellect and  the  monitions  of  his  own  in- 
dividual conscience.  Thus  he  could  not 
be  contemptuously  dismissed  by  his  broth- 
er Senators  as  a mere  “freedom  screech- 
er,”  for  he  screeched  Grotius  and  Puffen- 
dorf,  screeched  L’Hopital  and  Turgot, 
screeched  Hale,  Holt,  Mansfield,  Chat- 
ham, Camden,  Burke,  and  Fox,  screech- 
ed Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton, 
Madison,  Jay,  Marshall,  Jackson,  Story, 
and  Webster,  and  never  seemed  to  in- 
dulge in  an  impulse  of  enthusiasm  with- 
out having  in  his  brain  an  authority 
which  justified  the  words  that  came  hot 
from  his  heart.  Therefore,  what  struck 
popular  audiences  as  pedantry  became, 
when  Sumner  entered  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  an  element  of  power.  His 
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legal  opponents,  treating  him  at  first  as  a 
mere  enthusiast,  were  soon  forced  to  ad- 
. mit  that  the  briefless  barrister  they  affect- 
ed to  despise  had  employed  the  time 
which  they  had  spent  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  in  local  courts,  with  fat  fees  as  the 
just  reward  of  their  industry,  in  a patient 
and  prolonged  study  of  every  branch  of 
law,  national  and  international;  that  he 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  the  most 
important  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  judg- 
ments of  the  State  tribunals  as  far  as  they 
bore  on  the  subject  which  happened  to  be 
under  discussion ; and  that  the  attempt  to 
put  him  down  by  technical  objections 
ended  in  rousing  a kind  of  legal  porcu- 
pine, bristling  all  over  with  technicalities, 
and  shooting  out  his  pointed  quills  to  the 
right  and  the  left,  never  more  delight- 
ed than  when  his  political  enemies  called 
forth  the  special  capacity  in  which  he  pre- 
eminently excelled.  His  vast  memory 
became  indeed  “a  tremendous  engine 
of  legislative  oppression”  when  its  stores 
of  precedents,  legal  or  historical,  were 
called  forth  by  the  questions,  the  taunts, 
the  sneers,  or  the  invectives  of  his  polit- 
ical adversaries. 

The  great  body  of  the  reformers  and 
philanthropists  of  the  country  at  last  set- 
tled on  Sumner  as  their  man,  because 
they  found  that  in  a national  assembly 
which  included  lawyers  and  jurists  he 
could  bring  learning  to  the  aid  of  moral 
enthusiasm,  and  hunt  up  precedents  to 
sustain  all  the  principles  which  he  and 
they  mutually  advocated.  This  was  all 
the  more  important  because  such  a com- 
bination of  the  technical  lawyer  and  the 
philanthropic  statesman  was  a rare  phe- 
nomenon in  our  politics.  They  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  though  four  added  to 
four  made  eight  in  the  minds  of  simple 
people,  it  might  mean  nine  or  eighty- 
eight  in  the  minds  of  members  of  Con- 
gress; and  they  witnessed,  with  ever-in- 
creasing  admiration,  the  long  array  and 
immense  weight  of  the  authorities  which 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  brought 
to  bear  on  this  question  of  moral  arith- 
metic, when  its  soundness  was  vehement- 
ly questioned  by  eminent  publicists  both 
from  the  South  and  North.  But  as  Pul- 
teney,  the  great  opponent  of  Walpole, 
said,  nearly  a century  and  a half  ago, 
“The  heads  of  parties  are,  like  the  heads 
of  snakes,  carried  on  by  the  tails;”  and 
Sumner  was  the  head  of  a party  within 


his  party,  which  was  clamorous  for  every 
new  advance  in  the  path  which  event- 
ually led  to  negro  emancipation.  He  de- 
veloped by  degrees  a kind  of  moral  im- 
placability, derived  from  the  uncompro- 
mising ethical  fierceness  of  his  chief  sup- 
porters. He  could  bear  ordinary  taunts 
and  invectives  with  fortitude,  but  when 
suspicions  were  suggested  that  he  was  not 
up  to  the  requirements  of  “the  party  of 
Right,”  he  was  greatly  disturbed.  The 
charge  that  any  one  was  ahead  of  him  in 
the  legislative  championship  of  justice 
and  freedom,  and  had  grounds  for  in- 
veighing against  his  short-comings  in  the 
cause,  inflicted  on  him  an  immedicable 
wound,  unless  it  was  healed  by  an  im- 
mediate proposal  of  some  new  measure, 
which  it  might  take  a year  of  debate  to 
get  organized  into  a law. 

Sumner  was  early  accused  of  the  foi- 
ble or  vice  of  vanity,  and  the  accusation 
was  repeated  again  and  again  up  to  the 
day  of  his  death.  He  was  doubtless  open 
to  the  charge;  but  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  any  body  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately and  loved  him  heartily  to  state  the 
peculiar  form  this  foible  assumed,  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  many  ingredients 
which  went  to  make  up  his  character,  so 
that  those  who  knew  him  not  can  view 
it  in  its  relations  with  the  nobler  and  pre- 
dominating qualities  of  his  nature.  To 
him  there  was  a glory,  perhaps  some- 
times a vainglory,  in  doing  a good  act, 
in  making  a good,  speech,  or  in  writing  a 
good  book.  If,  in  the  early  days  of  his 
career,  any  thing  done  by  himself  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  men  he  esteemed,  he 
delighted  in  showing  to  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintances the  flattering  letters  he  re- 
ceived ; but  he  delighted  even  more  in  the 
success  of  his  friends.  If  Hillard  wrote  a 
notable  article  in  the  North  American 
Review , if  Longfellow  published  a new 
poem,  or  Prescott  a new  history,  or  Lieber 
a new  work  on  the  philosophy  of  politics, 
or  Story  a new  treatise  elucidating  some 
difficult  department  of  lawr,  he  expended 
all  his  energies  in  the  attempt  to  set  forth 
its  merits.  He  was  more  vain,  if  the  ex- 
pression may  be  allowed,  of  the  works  of 
his  friends  than  of  his  own.  He  wished 
that  every  thing  they  wrote  should  be 
properly  appreciated,  and  that  the  public 
opinion  should  be  in  accord  with  his  own. 

It  is  impossible  to  compute  the  amount  of 
labor  he  consumed  in  aiding  his  literary 
and  legal  brethren  when  any  one  of  them 
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was  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  re- 
quired toilsome  research.  His  learning 
and  his  time  were  always  at  their  dispos- 
al, and  his  glory  in  their  glory  became 
occasionally  almost  vainglorious.  Now 
vanity,  when  it  becomes  a vice,  is  ever 
allied  to  envy,  and  of  envy  Sumner  had 
not  a particle  in  his  nature.  His  cordial 
recognition  of  the  merits  of  others  exceed- 
ed in  warmth  any  feeling  he  might  have 
of  his  own  deservings.  Where  literature 
was  concerned,  he  was,  from  the  first,  su- 
perior to  all  political  and  social  prejudices. 
There  was  a period,  some  forty  years  ago, 
when  a distinguished  historian,  of  strong 
Democratic  principles,  was  personally  the 
most  unpopular  man  in  Boston,  where 
he  held  an  important  political  office. 
“Why,” a cultivated  gentleman  said  to 
me  at  this  time,  “do  you  young  men  of 
the Lyceum  invite  him  to  lecture  be- 

fore you?”  “We  invited  him  because, 
being  an  eminent  man  of  letters,  we  sup- 
posed we  should  attract  to  our  course  of 
lectures  persons  of  culture  like  yourself.” 
“Then  you  have  made  a great  mistake. 
He  is  a person  tolerated  by  nobody — ex- 
cept by  Charles  Sumner  and  William  H. 
Prescott,  who  tolerate  every  body.”  This 
was  really  a tribute  to  Sumner’s  magna- 
nimity, as  he  had  then  little  sympathy 
with  the  political  views  of  the  man  that 
Boston  society,  through  one  of  its  mouth- 
pieces, thus  inexorably  proscribed.  The 
linking  of  his  name  with  that  of  Prescott, 
the  most  genial  and  amiable  of  human  be- 
ings, was  also  honorable  to  him. 

Not  many  years  after  this,  Sumner  him- 
self came  under  the  ban  of 4 4 good  society.  ” 
The  occasion  was  a debate  at  a meeting 
of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  Society 
(1847).  He  had  done  or  said  before  this 
some  things  which  offended  the  inner  cir- 
cles of  Boston  society,  but  in  setting  forth 
his  views  on  prison  discipline,  he,  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  made  some  needlessly  cut- 
ting remarks  on  persons  of  the  first  re- 
spectability in  the  city,  and  he  was  thence- 
forth voted  by  them  to  be  4 4 vulgar.  ” His 
offenses  against  what  was  considered  so- 
cial and  political  decorum  went  on  in- 
creasing year  after  year,  and  the  houses 
where  he  had  before  been  a welcome  vis- 
itor closed  their  doors  to  him  one  after 
the  other.  It  is  curious  that  this  fash- 
ionable ostracism  continued  after  he  had 
made  himself  a great  reputation  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  held  the 
position  of  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 


mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  He  was  a 
political  force  of  the  first  rank,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  ambassadors  of  foreign  states,  when . 
numbers  of  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing aristocracy  of  his  native  city  rated 
and  berated  him  as  a vulgar  fanatic.  Mr. 
Samuel  Hooper — a Boston  merchant,  who 
represented  Boston  in  the  national  House 
of  Representatives  for  many  years,  before, 
during,  and  after  the  war  of  the  rebellion, 
and  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Sum- 
ner— told  me  that  one  of  his  solid  mer- 
cantile friends  once  asked  him  how  he 
managed  to  get  along  with  that  fellow 
Sumner. 

4 4 Oh,  very  well,”  was  the  reply.  44 1 
meet  him  very  often.  He  appears  to  be 
invited  to  every  party  given  in  Washing- 
ton. You  can’t  go  any  where  without 
meeting  him.” 

44  But  you  don’t  say  he  is  considered  a 
gentleman?'  You  don’t  say  that  he  is  a 
man  that  one  would  ask,  now,  to  dine  at 
your  tablje  or  mine  ?” 

“No,”  Mr.  Hooper  rejoined,  with  that 
dry,  delicious,  and  quietly  malicious  hu- 
mor which  characterized  him,  44 1 don’t 
think  that  it  would  become  you  to  invite 
him  to  your  house.  But  society  in  Wash- 
ington is  mixed  up  of  heterogeneous  ele- 
ments such  as  we  never  find  in  Boston. 
There  is,  you  know,  a lot  of  ambassadors 
from  the  various  countries  of  Europe — 
dukes,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  other 
persons,  with  this  or  that  title  prefixed  to 
their  names — and  they  are  compelled,  for 
political  reasons,  to  invite  all  kinds  of 
persons  to  their  dinners.  Sumner  seems 
to  be  their  favorite  guest;  but  I would 
not,  of  course,  advise  you  to  invite  him 
to  dinner.  In  Boston  we  are  naturally 
more  cautious  in  selecting  the  persons 
who  are  to  eat  our  meats  and  drink  our 
wines.  In  Washington  we  have  to  be 
less  discriminating.” 

And  the  good  Boston  merchant  depart- 
ed, fully  assured  that  his  friend  Hooper 
entirely  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  propri- 
ety of  excluding  such  a fanatic  as  Sumner 
from  the  inner  sanctuary  of  his  own  un- 
polluted dwelling.  And  yet  at  this  very 
time  Sumner  was  recognized  at  the  seat 
of  government  as  one  of  the  powers  to  be 
consulted  in  the  settlement  of  matters 
which  intimately  affected  the  prosperity 
of  the  commerce  of  Boston  in  common 
with  that  of  the  whole  commerce  of  the 
country. 

In  questions  relating  to  domestic  affairs, 
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Sumner  was  almost  always  in  collision 
with  his  Democratic  opponents,  and  often 
* with  his  Republican  friends.  In  foreign 
affairs,  however,  he  generally  carried  with 
him  both  the  Democratic  and  the  Repub- 
lican members  of  his  special  committee  of 
the  Senate.  This  was  owing  primarily  to 
his  exceptional  knowledge  of  internation- 
al law,  the  study  of  which  had  occupied 
his  attention  from  the  time  he  entered  the 
Law  School  at  Cambridge ; but  this  advan- 
tage was  supplemented  by  his  immense 
correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  Euro- 
pean opinion.  Many  of  these  leaders  were 
occupants  of  offices  under  their  respective 
governments;  others  were  professors  of 
international  law  in  the  universities  of 
England,  France,  and  Germany ; wherev- 
er, indeed,  there  was  a man  competent  to 
deliver  a wise  opinion  on  the  law  of  na- 
tions, whether  in  office  or  out  of  it,  Sum- 
ner contrived  that  a private  letter  address- 
ed to  himself  should  be  an  element  which 
should  properly  be  considered  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  as  to  the  immediate  question  be- 
fore them.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Pierce  in 
the  forth-coming  volumes  of  his  Life  of 
Sumner  will  demonstrate  how  Lord  Palm- 
erston was  forced  to  abandon  his  early 
insolent  pretensions  regarding  4 ‘ belliger- 
ency” by  the  knowledge  which  Sumner 
possessed,  through  his  private  correspond- 
ence, that  some  eminent  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  rise  on  some 
occasion  and  put  a question  to  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury  which  it  would  be 
awkward  for  him  to  answer.  That  ques- 
tion would  be  asked  because  Sumner  had 
suggested  it  to  one  of  his  numerous  cor- 
respondents who  were  members  of  the 
House.  Indeed,  it  may  be  confidently  as- 
serted that  there  were  a series  of  commu- 
nications between  influential  members  of 
the  English  House  of  Commons  and  House 
of  Lords,  addressed  (privately,  of  course) 
to  Mr.  Sumner,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  which 
seriously  influenced  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  The  power  that  Sumner  obtain- 
ed was  due  to  his  exact  information  re- 
garding the  real  public  opinion  underly- 
ing all  the  votes  of  Parliament  and  all  the 
judgments  of  the  press.  This  power  he 
exercised  with  a kind  of  inexorable  and 
implacable  persistence,  knowing  that,  if 
his  demands  were  resisted,  England  would 
be  placed  in  the  position  of  a power  of  the 


second  rank  in  Europe.  44  That,”  he  once 
told  me, 4 4 is  my  object.  If  England  should 
abandon  her  proud  pre-eminence  among 
the  governments  of  Europe  as  the  special 
representative  of  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty, if  she  should,  in  her  relations  to  our 
country,  dare  to  violate  the  recognized 
principles  of  international  law,  she  must 
be  inevitably  reduced  to  the  ignominious 
position  of  a power  of  the  second  class. 
My  speech,  which  has  so  often  been  laugh- 
ed at,  and  which  every  English  journal 
denounces — though  not  one  of  the  news- 
papers has  ever  condescended  to  print  it 
in  full — is  really  pondered  by  the  shrewd 
ministers  and  diplomatists  of  other  Euro- 
pean governments.  They  know  that  until 
the  questions  I have  mooted  have  been  set- 
tled, England  can  not  be  considered  a pow- 
er of  the  first  rank,  because  she  has  not 
settled  her  debt  of  justice  to  us.  We  have 
shown  a capacity  of  improvising  armies 
and  navies  which  naturally  excites  sur- 
prise abroad ; and  as  long  as  Great  Britain 
insolently  denies  our  right  to  have  the  dif- 
ferences between  us  adjusted  by  fair  arbi- 
tration, she  has  a terrible  enemy  on  her 
flank  should  she  choose  to  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  war.” 

The  relations  between  Mr.  Seward  and 
Sumner  during  the  administration  of  An- 
drew Johnson  were  of  a singular  kind, 
and  explain  the  difficulties  he  afterward 
unsuccessfully  encountered  in  his  deal- 
ings with  Mr.  Fish  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Grant.  Seward  and 
Sumner  were  old  political  and  personal 
friends,  and  understood  each  other  per- 
fectly when  they  came  into  political  hos- 
tility. They  were  generally  in  accord  as 
to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government 
at  the  time  they  were  most  vehemently  at 
variance  on  the  domestic  question  of  re- 
construction. It  was  pleasant  to  listen 
to  Sumner  as  he  narrated  any  one  of  his 
many  interviews  with  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Thus  he  would  say:  44 As  soon  as 
I heard  of  the  position  of  Seward  on  this 
question,  I hurried  to  his  house  to  expos- 
tulate with  him.  Once  together  in  his 
private  room,  I immediately  began : 4 Mr. 
Seward,  you  have  lost  the  great  opportu- 
nity of  your  life  to  be  ranked  among  the 
most  illustrious  of  our  statesmen.  You 
have  done  much  more.  You  have  for- 
feited by  this  act  a large  part  of  your  rep- 
utation among  reformers  and  philanthro- 
pists, which  you  had  justly  acquired  by 
your  efforts  in  the  cause  of  justice  and 
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freedom.  This  last  offense  is  inexpiable, 
unless  it  be  at  once  repented  of  and  dis- 
claimed. History  will  hold  you  up  as  one 
of  those  men  who  met  a great  occasion, 
on  which  the  happiness  and  welfare  of 
oppressed  millions  depended,  by  a weak 
compliance  with  the  intrigues,  the  false 
statements,  and  the  sophistical  logic  of 
their  oppressors.  I beg  you  to  pause  in 
time.’  And  then,”  Sumner  would  add, 
with  exquisite  naivete,  “Seward  would 
get  mad  [as  what  man  would  not  ?],  and 
denounce  me  and  my  political  friends  as 
fools  and  fanatics;  and,  you  know,  he  was 
very  liberal  of  those  profane  adjectives 
which  men  in  excitement  apply  to  fools 
and  fanatics.  And  so  we  would  go  on 
for  perhaps  half  an  hour  in  the  fiercest 
contention,  until  our  mutual  noble  rage 
was  exhausted.  Then  Seward,  recover- 
ing his  equanimity,  would  say,  4 Sumner, 
let  us  leave  this  matter,  where  we  can 
not  agree,  and  proceed  to  foreign  affairs, 
where,  I think,  we  have  no  radical  cause 
of  difference.  Now  I am  placed,  as  Secre- 
tary of  State,  in  a peculiarly  embarrassing 
position  as  to  foreign  ambassadors.  While 
this  question  of  belligerency  is  pending  be- 
tween our  government  and  that  of  Great 
Britain  we  can  not  consider  any  claim  of 
other  governments,  however  just  they  may 
be.  I wish  you  would  allow  me  to  say, 

if  Mr. , representing , and  Baron 

, representing , or  any  other  of 

the  European  ministers,  call  upon  me  for 
redress,  that  the  trouble  is  not  in  my  de- 
partment, but  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  As  you  are  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  and  all  the  claims 
are  in  your  possession,  it  may  expose  you 
to  some  misrepresentation,  perhaps  some 
obloquy,  but  I think  it  would  be  more 
proper  that  you  should  bear  the  burden 
than  I.  Of  course  we  can  not  consider 
any  claim  from  any  quarter  until  Great 
Britain  has  receded  from  her  first  preten- 
sion.’ And  so  we  would  have  another 
half-hour’s  talk,  perfectly  friendly  on  both 
sides,  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  I should 
be  referred  to  as  the  obnoxious  person 
who  obstructed  the  consideration  of  any 
claims,  until  Great  Britain  had  acknowl- 
edged the  principle  on  which  all  should 
be  settled.  When  the  ambassadors  came 
to  me,  I always  told  them  that  a few  min- 
utes’ conversation  with  the  British  minis- 
ter would  inform  them  of  the  real  diffi- 
culty in  the  case.  So,  you  see,  though 
Seward  and  I were  at  swords’  points  on 


many  questions,  we  got  along  together 
very  well  in  respect  to  matters  of  for- 
eign policy.  We  never  really  quarrelled, 
though  we  sometimes  violently  disagreed.  ” 
One  can  easily  understand  why  “a  new 
hand”  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State, 
like  Mr.  Fish,  who  had  little  of  Mr.  Sew- 
ard’s flexibility,  could  not  contrive  to  fall 
into  agreeable  relations  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  why  President  Grant  came 
positively  to  hate  him.  Sumner  had  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  dominate  in  mat- 
ters of  state,  was  so  blunt  and  belliger- 
ent in  his  conversations  with  Lincoln  and 
Seward,  that  he  could  hardly  understand 
why  his  outspoken  advice  should  not  be 
received  by  a new  administration  as  it 
had  been  received  by  the  old.  Seward’s 
appreciation  of  his  mastery  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, which  was  not  only  due  to  Sumner’s 
knowledge  of  international  law,  but  to 
his  extensive  correspondence  with  the 
leaders  of  English  and  European  opin- 
ion on  every  disputed  question  which 
came  up  during  and  after  the  war,  pre- 
vented him  from  ever  getting  into  any 
quarrel  with  Sumner  which  would  dis- 
solve their  personal  friendship.  Even 
after,  as  I have  said,  he  had  exchanged 
epithets  with  Sumner  which  would  have 
justified,  to  the  Southern  mind,  an  ex- 
change of  pistol-bullets,  he  would  say, 
“Now  I desire  to  see  your  last  letters 

from  , from  Lord  , from 

the  Duke  of  , and  any  other  corre- 

spondents of  yours  in  Europe.  The  dis- 
patch I am  going  to  write  requires  all  the 
interior  information  I can  possibly  ob- 
tain regarding  the  real  feelings  and  in- 
tentions of  the  men  who  represent  public 
opinion  abroad.”  Mr.  Seward  felt  that  it 
would  be  folly  to  quarrel  with  a Senator 
who  not  only  had  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  in  his  brain,  but  had  the 
opinions  of  its  latest  expositors  in  his 
pocket.  Mr.  Lincoln,  again,  so  clearly 
discerned  the  impolicy  of  making  an  ene- 
my of  the  formidable  Massachusetts  Sena- 
tor, who  so  specially  represented  the  mor- 
al sentiment  of  the  Northern  people,  that 
he  bore  with  much  magnanimity  Sum- 
ner’s somewhat  rude  intrusions  of  advice 
as  to  what  should  be  the  President’s  poli- 
cy. A few  days  before  Lincoln’s  second 
inauguration  as  President,  Sumner  called 
at  the  White  House,  and  told  him  that  he 
was  determined  to  defeat  in  the  Senate 
his  favorite  measure  regarding  Louisiana, 
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because  it  embodied  a vicious  principle, 
which  would  be  quoted  as  a precedent 
when  any  large  scheme  of  reconstruction, 
applying  to  the  whole  rebel  States,  might 
be  brought  forward.  Lincoln  blandly 
listened  to  the  Senator's  remonstrances, 
and  replied : “Mr.  Sumner,  I am  not  con- 
vinced by  your  arguments ; and  as  to 
your  threat  of  defeating  the  bill,  I can 
tell  you  it  is  impossible,  for  I know  that  a 
clear  majority  of  the  Senate  is  in  its  fa- 
vor.” “But  I tell  you,  Mr.  President,” 
answered  Sumner,  “it  shall  and  will  be 
defeated.”  “Try  it,”  was  the  quiet  re- 
tort. Sumner  did  try  it.  He  appeared 
on  the  last  night  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress with  a small  law  library,  partly  on 
his  desk,  and  partly  piled  up  on  either 
side  of  it.  The  bill  was  introduced,  and 
it  was  supposed  that  it  would  be  immedi- 
ately passed.  Sumner,  however,  had  the 
floor,  and  began  to  speak.  After  he  had 
spoken  an  hour  or  two,  it  occurred  to  Sen- 
ator Wade,  of  Ohio,  that  it  would  be  well 
to  ask  Sumner — as  the  session  of  Congress 
would  soon  expire,  and  as  there  was  much 
necessary  business  still  remaining  to  be 
done — how  long  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts intended  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  Sumner  replied,  in  his 
most  courteous  tones,  that  he  feared  he 
could  not  get  through  his  argument  in 
less  than  six  hours ; the  Senator  from 
Ohio  must  see,  from  the  books  he  had 
about  him,  every  one  of  which  contained 
matter  bearing  on  the  question  of  debate, 
and  from  which  he  proposed  to  make 
copious  extracts,  that  his  speech  must  be 
of  unusual  length,  and  that  he  could 
not  promise  that  it  would  come  to  a 
close  before  the  legal  session  of  Congress 
came  to  an  end.  Wade,  who  had  in  his 
charge  what  was,  in  effect,  Lincoln’s  bill, 
was,  on  this  announcement,  compelled  to 
abandon  it.  Sumner  thus  managed  to 
have  the  whole  great  subject  of  recon- 
struction postponed  to  the  period  when  it 
could  be  discussed  in  all  its  larger  rela- 
tions to  the  welfare  of  both  sections  of  the 
country. 

It  is  very  likely  that  this  incident,  as 
Sumner  told  it  to  me,  may  be  inaccurate 
in  details.  If  so,  the  fault  is  in  my  mem- 
ory, not  in  his  long  narrative.  But  his 
object  in  telling  it  was  to  illustrate  a beau- 
tiful quality  of  Lincoln’s  character.  *“I 
thought,”  he  said,  “that  the  President 
would  consider  my  opposition  as  a per- 
sonal affront.  Instead  of  that,  you  may 


suppose  of  my  surprise  when  he  sent  me 
a note  on  the  next  day,  asking  me  to  ac- 
company Mrs.  Lincoln,  in  his  carriage,  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  inauguration,  and 
also  to  accompany  her  to  the  inauguration 
ball  in  the  evening.  As  to  the  ball,  you 
may  imagine  the  kind  of  wonder  which 
was  excited  when,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  on 
my  arm,  I made  my  way  through  the  thick 
throng  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  present, 
and  placed  her  in  her  selected  seat.  The 
thing  was  nothing  in  itself ; but  it  still,  I 
thought,  read  a lesson  to  shrewd  politi- 
cians, when  they  had  to  undertake  the 
task  of  pleasing  such  a man  as  Abraham 
Lincoln.” 

It  is  evident  that  Sumner’s  way  of  rush- 
ing in  upon  Lincoln  and  Seward  with  his 
vehement  advice  was  not  adapted  to  the 
mental  and  moral  constitution  of  Grant 
and  Fish.  Perhaps  they  would  not  con- 
cede the  value  of  the  information  he  was 
able  to  give,  while  they  resented  the  stren- 
uousness, amounting  almost  to  physical 
force,  with  which  he  urged  his  opinions 
on  their  attention.  The  quarrel  which 
ensued  came  in  the  natural  order  of  things. 

Much  has  been  said  about  Sumner’s  lack 
of  humorous  perception;  but  this  defect 
has  been  somewhat  overstated.  There 
was,  it  must  be  admitted,  a certain  tenden- 
cy in  his  eloquence  to  grandiloquence — a 
tendency  which  was  in  his  mind  as  well 
as  in  his  words.  Coleridge,  in  the  admira- 
ble criticism  on  his  friend  Wordsworth, 
in  the  Biographia  Literaria , states  that 
the  great  poet  sometimes  brings  in 
thoughts  and  images  too  great  for  the 
subject  they  illustrate,  and  he  calls  this 
“ mental  bombast,”  as  distinguished  from 
verbal.  It  is  a vice  of  style  into  which 
serious  minds  are  apt  to  slide,  when  they 
are  deficient  in  that  sense  of  humor  which 
would  instinctively  correct  or  prevent  it. 
Sumner  undoubtedly  was  not  without 
his  full  share  of  this  defect.  Still,  in  my 
conversations  with  him  I often  found 
him  genially  open  to  impressions  of  the 
humorous  side  of  the  questions  he  com- 
monly debated  with  passionate  fervor. 
At  the  time  when  he  was  among  the  most 
strenuous  of  those  Republicans  who  op- 
posed the  renomination  of  Grant  for  the 
Presidency,  I called  upon  him  one  even- 
ing at  his  rooms  in  Boston.  He  immedi- 
ately began  to  declaim  against  the  nomi- 
nation of  Grant  as  a “ nomination  not  fit 
to  be  made”  for  a second  term.  In  a pause, 
perhaps  of  half  a minute,  when  his  vehe- 
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menc©  was  somewhat  exhausted,  and  he 
stopped  to  gather  breath  for  a new  assault, 
I took  the  opportunity  to  remark  that  what 
he  had  just  said  reminded  me  of  some- 
thing that  I had  read  in  a newspaper  the 
day  before.  “What  was  it  ?”  he  eagerly 
asked.  “Oh,  nothing  but  this — a coin- 
cidence of  opinion  between  your  friend 

B and  your  friend  Agassiz.  ” 4 4 B 

and  Agassiz!  how  could  they  have  any 
thing  in  common  ? What  has  Agassiz  to 
do  with  the  next  Republican  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  ?’ ’ “Well,”  I replied, 
44  I know  nothing  about  the  matter  but 
what  the  newspaper  states.  There  is  an 
absurd  report  abroad  that  Agassiz,  on  geo- 
logical grounds,  predicts  that  the  world 
will  be  smashed  to  pieces  on  October  22. 
The  news  was  communicated  to  your 

friend  B while  he  was  absorbed  in 

arranging  multitudinous  rows  of  figures 
demonstrating  that  Grant  could  not  be  re- 
elected, and  that  he  only  paused  a moment 
in  his  calculations  to  exclaim,  ‘Good! 
Any  thing  to  beat  Grant.  ’ ” At  this  Sum- 
ner absolutely  roared  with  laughter,  and 
I feared  he  would  drop  from  his  chair,  so 
convulsed  was  he  with  the  sudden  turn 
given  to  his  serious  thinking.  I then  ven- 
tured to  add  that  he  must,  of  course,  know 
the  motto  which  was  suggested  for  Mr. 
Greeley,  the  candidate  of  the  Democrats 
and  the  discontented  Republicans.  4 4 No,  ” 
he  said,  recovering  his  accustomed  ear- 
nestness; “what  is  it?”  “Simply  this  : 

4 If  any  man  attempts  to  tear  down  the 
American  flag,  bail  him  on  the  spot !’  ” 
And  then  he  laughed  more  uproariously 
than  before.  Stale  as  the  jokes  were,  he 
had  never  heard  of  them;  but  he  must 
have  had  some  sense  of  humor  to  appre- 
ciate their  point  when  introduced,  as  they 
were,  in  the  height  of  his  moral  passion 
against  what  he  thought  the  sins  of  Grant’s 
administration. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  occa- 
sions when  he  seemed  singularly  obtuse 
to  the  most  exquisite  examples  of  humor. 
In  1853  was  published  a book  which 
ranks  with  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
modem  biographies — the  Life  of  Benja- 
min Robert  Hay  don,  Historical  Painter , 
from  his  Autobiography  and  Journals , 
edited  and  compiled  by  Tom  Taylor.  It 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  what  is  called 
literary  success  that  this  work  should  not 
have  obtained  a circulation  almost  equal 
to  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin . Speaking  only 
as  one  reader,  I can  say  that  at  the  time 


they  were  published  I happened  to  take 
up  each  work  early  in  the  evening  of  one 
day,  and  it  was  very  late  in  the  morning 
of  the  next  that  I went  to  bed.  In  both 
cases  sleep  was  impossible  until  the  biog- 
raphy and  the  novel  came  to  an  end.  In 
Haydon’s  autobiography,  full  as  it  is  of 
interesting  matter,  there  is  no  description 
more  deliciously  humorous  than  his  ac- 
count of  a dinner  which  he  gave  in 
December,  1817,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
troducing Keats  tp  Wordsworth,  with 
Charles  Lamb  as  one  of  the  party. 
“Lamb,” he  says,  “soon  got  delightfully 
merry.  He  made  a speech,  and  voted  me 
absent,  and  made  them  drink  my  health.” 
Then  he  turned  to  Wordsworth,  and  said, 
“Now,  you  old  Lake  Poet,  you  rascally 
poet,  why  do  you  call  Voltaire  dull?” 
After  the  dinner  came  tea,  and  then  a 
stranger  came  in,  who,  like  Wordsworth, 
was  a comptroller  of  stamps,  and  had  a 
vague  notion  that  his  brother  comptroller 
was  an  eminent  poet.  As  Lamb  was  doz- 
ing by  the  fire,  the  comptroller,  being  in 
literary  company,  naturally  desired  to 
show  himself  competent  to  appreciate  po- 
ets, and  turning  to  Wordsworth,  solemn- 
ly asked,  “Don’t  you  think,  Sir,  Milton 
was  a great  genius  ?”  The  scene  that  en- 
sued is  fully  described  by  Haydon;  but 
the  special  point  of  it  is  that  Lamb  took 
up  a candle,  and  walking  up  to  the  pro- 
saic comptroller,  asked,  with  great  solem- 
nity, “Sir,  will  you  allow  me  to  look  at 
your  phrenological  development?”  The 
result  of  the  whole  series  of  embarrass- 
ments arising  from  Lamb’s  reiterated  de- 
mand to  have  44  another  look  at  that  gen- 
tleman’s organs”  was  that  Haydon  and 
Keats,  nearly  bursting  with  suppressed 
laughter,  forced  him  into  the  adjoining 
painting  - room ; and  while  Wordsworth 
and  others  of  the  company  were  trying 
to  pacify  the  enraged  functionary,  Lamb, 
struggling  with  his  captors  in  the  paint- 
ing-room, was  heard  at  intervals  exclaim- 
ing, 4 4 Who  is  that  fellow  ? Allow  me  to 
see  his  organs  once  more.”  It  would  ap- 
pear to  be  impossible  that  any  person  who 
had  caught  a glimpse  of  the  peculiar  hu- 
mor of  Charles  Lamb  should  not  perceive 
that  this  incident  was  a delightful  practi- 
cal specimen  of  it ; yet  Sumner,  referring 
to  Haydon’s  detailed  narrative  of  the  oc- 
currence, remarked  to  me:  “I  am  sorry 
that  such  a story  as  that  should  have  been 
published.  We  who  love  and  appreciate 
Charles  Lamb  must  be  pained  at  seeing 
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him  represented  in  such  a disreputable 
light  as  insulting  the  guest  of  his  host  in 
so  unjustifiable  a manner.  He  must  have 
taken  too  much  wine  at  dinner,  or  he 
could  never  have  been  guilty  of  such  an 
indecorum.  ” Yet  Sumner,  while  he  made 
this  remark,  would  have  felt  offended  if 
you  had  questioned  his  capacity  to  enjoy 
the  humor  of  Lamb.  It  was  plain,  from 
all  the  circumstances  narrated  at  the  din- 
ner, that  Lamb  was  not  intoxicated  at 
all.  His  conduct  was  a humorous  pro- 
test against  the  commonplace  comptroller 
of  stamps,  who  had  asked,  “Don’t  you 
think  that  Milton  was  a great  poet?” 
Phrenology  was  then  a theory  new  in 
Great  Britain,  and  Lamb’s  demand  to  ex- 
plore the  “ bumps”  of  the  man  who  had 
intruded  himself  into  literary  and  artistic 
society  without  the  remotest  notion  of 
what  wTas  indisputably  established  among 
them  as  settled  questions,  ridiculous  to 
doubt,  was  but  a practical,  a characteris- 
tic, outbreak  of  his  peculiar  humor.  Yet 
Sumner  could  not  see  it. 

But  those  who  knew  Sumner  most  in- 
timately must  heartily  recognize  those 
commanding  traits  of  character  which 
made  his  foibles  and  deficiencies  appear 
of  small  account  in  their  general  judg- 
ment of  the  man.  He  was  a grand  speci- 
men of  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
manhood,  ready  to  do  and  to  suffer  any 
thing  in  the  cause  of  what  he  considered 
true,  just,  honorable,  and  humane.  Far 
from  being  confined  to  the  question  of 
slavery,  which  was  his  special  task,  he, 
in  the  spirit,  of  Bacon,  proudly  took 
all  benevolent  and  intelligent  legislation 
“ for  his  province,”  and  he  was  as  sound 
on  financial  questions  as  on  those  ques- 
tions which  made  him  the  special  cham- 
pion of  liberty  and  justice.  Above  all, 
he  was  intrepid,  and  can  hardly  be  said 
to  have  ever  felt  the  sensation  of  fear 
whenever  he  had  a noble  cause  to  advo- 
cate or  an  absurd  opinion  to  controvert. 
On  many  occasions — indeed,  on  all  promi- 
nent occasions  of  his  career  as  a states- 
man— he  was  called  upon  to  exhibit  what 
is  called  “ backbone;”  and  the  bravery  in 
his  will  and  in  his  heart  always  answered 
to  that  which  was  in  his  brain. 

Sumner,  in  common  with  all  thought- 
ful and  cultivated  persons  who  speak  the 
English  tongue,  had  a just  admiration 
for  the  genius  and  character  of  Edmund 
Burke.  He  sympathized  deeply  with  the 
philanthropic  spirit  which  animated  the 


works  of  that  illustrious  philpsophical 
statesman,  even  when  he  differed  from  his 
opinions.  Probably  the  compliment  he 
most  prized  was  that  paid  to  him  by  the 
eldest  son  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  as  he  and 
Lord  Milton  were  looking  at  the  portrait 
of  Burke  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  a 
gallery  of  paintings  in  Wentworth  House. 

“ It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Sumner,”  said  Lord 
Milton,  “that  in  this  position,  and  in  this 
light,  there  is  a marked  resemblance  be- 
tween your  countenance  and  that  of 
Burke.” 

Indeed,  Sumner  spent  the  leisure  hours 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  carefully 
correcting  his  orations  and  speeches. 
They  were  published  in  successive  vol- 
umes, each  receiving  the  last  touch  of  the 
author’s  pen,  with  a special  solicitude  that 
every  quotation  should  be  verified.  He 
hoped  that  his  spoken  words  would  be- 
come a part  of  American  literature,  as  the 
speeches  of  Burke  were  indisputably  an 
essential  portion  of  English  literature — 
“the  third  Englishman,”  as  Choate  was 
wont  to  call  him.  He  did  not,  of  course, 
indulge  in  the  pleasing  conceit  that  his 
speeches  were  equal  to  Burke's;  but  he 
felt  that,  in  preparing  and  delivering 
them,  he  had  some  claim  to  participate  in 
the  exultation  of  soul  with  which  Burke 
welcomed,  on  a memorable  occasion,  the 
glorious  unpopularity  which  resulted 
from  the  difference  between  himself  and 
his  Bristol  constituents  on  certain  ques- 
tions where  justice  and  humanity  were 
concerned.  After  declaring  with  an  hon- 
est pride  that  no  charge  had  been  made 
against  him  of  venality  or  neglect  of 
duty,  he  proudly  adds:  “ It  is  not  alleged 
that,  to  gratify  any  anger  or  revenge  of 
my  own  or  of  my  party,  I have  had  a 
share  in  wronging  or  oppressing  any  de- 
scription of  men,  or  any  one  man  in  any 
description.  No!  The  charges  against 
me  are  all  of  one  kind — that  I have  push- 
ed the  general  principles  of  justice  and 
benevolence  too  far,  further  than  a cau- 
tious policy  would  warrant,  and  further 
than  the  opinions  of  many  would  go  along 
with  me.  In  every  accident  which  may 
happen  through  life,  in  pain,  in  sorrow, 
in  depression,  and  distress,  I will  call  to 
mind  this  accusation;  and  be  comforted.” 
Burke,  in  revising  his  speech,  evidently 
put  a semicolon  rather  than  a mere  com- 
ma after  the  word  “accusation,”  in  order 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  pause  which  nat- 
urally followed,  as  he  spoke,  before  he 
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drew  “comfort”  from  the  “accusation.” 
This  simple  dispassionate  statement  stands 
now  as  one  of  the  grandest  passages  in 
English  eloquence.  The  great  master  of 
that  eloquence  had  been  constantly  li- 
belled, caricatured,  misapprehended,  and 
denounced  for  those  virtues  which  most 
endear  him  to  that  posterity  to  which  he 
confidently  appealed ; and  in  this  sentence 
he  lifted  obloquy  into  a spiritual  region 
of  the  soul,  where  it  became  a crown  of 
glory — a supreme  source  of  moral  self- 
satisfaction  beyond  that  which  any  self- 
ish statesman  can  feel  in  the  moment 
when  his  ambition  is  gratified  to  the  ut- 
most by  reaching  that  height  of  power  to 
which  his  energies  may  have  been  un- 
scrupulously directed.  Sumner,  also,  had 
the  noble  consolation  and  comfort  which 
Burke  experienced  when  he  uttered  those 
immortal  words.  The  charges  against 
him  were  that  he,  too,  had  pushed  the 
principles  of  justice  and  benevolence  fur- 
ther than  a cautious  policy  would  war- 
rant; but  fortunately  he  lived  long  enough 
to  witness  that  the  irresistible  tide  of 
events  forced  his  party  to  admit,  as  poli- 
tic, measures  which  he  had  urged  on  the 
ground  of  principle,  and  to  adopt  his 
seemingly  abstract  maxims  of  justice  and 
benevolence  as  the  most  necessary  and 
efficient  of  political  expedients. 


THE  DIARY  OF  A MAN  OF  FIFTY. 

Florence,  April  5, 1874. — They  told 

me  I should  find  Italy  greatly 
changed;  and  in  seven-and-twenty  years 
there  is  room  for  changes.  But  to  me 
every  thing  is  so  perfectly  the  same  that 
I seem  to  be  living  my  youth  over  again ; 
all  the  forgotten  impressions  of  that  en- 
chanting time  come  back  to  me.  At  the 
moment  they  were  powerful  enough ; but 
they  afterward  faded  away.  What  in 
the  world  became  of  them  ? What  ever 
becomes  of  such  things  in  the  long  inter- 
vals of  consciousness?  Where  do  they 
hide  themselves  away  ? in  what  un visited 
cupboards  and  crannies  of  our  being  do 
they  preserve  themselves  ? They  are  like 
the  lines  of  a letter  written  in  sympathet- 
ic ink;  hold  the  letter  to  the  fire  for  a 
while,  and  the  grateful  warmth  brings  out 
the  invisible  words.  It  is  the  warmth  of 
this  yellow  sun  of  Florence  that  has  been 
restoring  the  text  of  my  own  young  ro- 
mance; the  thing  has  been  lying  before 
me  to-day  as  a clear,  fresh  page.  There 


have  been  moments  during  the  last  ten 
years  when  I have  felt  so  portentously 
old,  so  fagged  and  finished,  that  I should 
have  taken  as  a very  bad  joke  any  inti- 
mation that  this  present  sense  of  juvenili- 
ty was  still  in  store  for  me.  It  won’t  last, 
at  any  rate ; so  I had  better  make  the  best 
of  it.  But  I confess  it  surprises  me.  I 
have  led  too  serious  a life ; but  that,  per- 
haps, after  all,  preserves  one’s  youth.  At 
all  events,  I have  travelled  too  far,  I have 
worked  too  hard,  I have  lived  in  brutal 
climates,  and  associated  with  tiresome 
people.  When  a man  has  reached  his 
fifty-second  year  without  being,  material- 
ly, the  worse  for  wear — when  he  has  fair 
health,  a fair  fortune,  a tidy  conscience, 
and  a complete  exemption  from  embar- 
rassing relatives— I suppose  he  is  bound, 
in  delicacy,  to  write  himself  happy.  But 
I confess  I shirk  this  obligation.  I have 
not  been  miserable;  I won’t  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that,  or  at  least  as  to  write 
it.  But  happiness — positive  happiness — 
would  have  been  something  different.  I 
don’t  know  that  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, by  all  measurements — that  it  would 
have  left  me  better  off  at  the  present  time. 

But  it  certainly  would  have  made  this 
difference — that  I should  not  have  been 
reduced,  in  pursuit  of  pleasant  images,  to 
disinter  a buried  episode  of  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a century  ago.  I should  have 
found  entertainment  more — what  shall 
I call  it? — more  contemporaneous.  I 
should  have  had  a wife  and  children,  and 
I should  not  be  in  the  way  of  making,  as 
the  French  say,  infidelities  to  the  present. 

Of  course  it’s  a great  gain  to  have  had  an 
escape,  not  to  have  committed  an  act  of 
thumping  folly ; and  I suppose  that,  what- 
ever serious  step  one  might  have  taken  at 
twenty-five,  after  a struggle  and  with  a 
violent  effort,  and  however  one’s  con- 
duct might  appear  to  be  justified  by 
events,  there  would  always  remain  a cer- 
tain element  of  regret;  a certain  sense 
of  loss  lurking  in  the  sense  of  gain; 
a tendency  to  wonder,  rather  wishfully, 
what  might  have  been.  What  might 
have  been,  in  this  case,  would,  without 
doubt,  have  been  very  sad,  and  what  has 
been  has  been  very  cheerful  and  comfort- 
able; but  there  are,  nevertheless,  two  or 
three  questions  I might  ask  myself. 

Why,  for  instance,  have  I never  mar- 
ried ? why  have  I never  been  able  to  care 
for  any  woman  as  I cared  for  that  one  ? 

Ah,  why  are  the  mountains  blue,  and  why 
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is  the  sunshine  warm  ? Happiness  miti- 
gated by  impertinent  conjectures — that’s 
about  my  ticket. 

6th. — I knew  it  wouldn’t  last;  it’s  al- 
ready passing  away.  But  I have  spent 
a delightful  day;  I have  been  strolling 
all  over  the  place.  Every  thing  reminds 
me  of  something  else,  and  yet  of  itself 
at  the  same  time ; my  imagination  makes 
a great  circuit,  and  comes  back  to  the 
starting-point.  There  is  that  well -re- 
membered odor  of  spring  in  the  air,  and 
the  flowers,  as  they  used  to  be,  are 
gathered  into  great  sheaves  and  stacks 
all  along  the  rugged  base  of  the  Strozzi 
Palace.  I wandered  for  an  hour  in  the 
Boboli  Gardens;  we  went  there  several 
times  together.  I remember  all  those 
days  individually;  they  seem  to  me  as 
yesterday.  I found  the  comer  where 
she  always  chose  to  sit — the  bench  of 
sun-warmed  marble  in  front  of  the 
screen  of  ilex,  with  that  exuberant  statue 
of  Pomona  just  beside  it.  The  place  is 
exactly  the  same,  except  that  poor  Pomo- 
na has  lost  one  of  her  tapering  fingers. 
I sat  there  for  half  an  hour,  and  it  was 
strange  how  near  to  me  she  seemed.  The 
place  was  perfectly  empty — that  is,  it  was 
filled  with  her.  I closed  my  eyes  and 
listened;  I could  almost  hear  the  rustle 
of  her  dress  on  the  gravel.  Why  do  we 
make  such  an  ado  about  death?  What 
is  it,  after  all,  but  a sort  of  refinement  of 
life  ? She  died  ten  years  ago,  and  yet,  as 
I sat  there  in  the  evening  stillness,  she 
was  a palpable,  audible  presence.  I went 
afterward  into  the  gallery  of  the  palace, 
and  wandered  for  an  hour  from  room  to 
room.  The  same  great  pictures  hung  in 
the  same  places,  and  the  same  dark  fres- 
coes arched  above  them.  Twice,  of  old,  I 
went  there  with  her:  she  had  a great  un- 
derstanding of  art.  She  understood  all 
sorts  of  things.  Before  the  Madonna 
of  the  Chair  I stood  a long  time.  The 
face  is  not  a particle  like  hers,  and  yet  it 
reminded  me  of  her.  But  every  thing 
does  that.  We  stood  and  looked  at  it  to- 
gether once  for  half  an  hour;  I remem- 
ber perfectly  what  she  said. 

8th. — Yesterday  I felt  blue — blue  and 
bored ; and  when  I got  up  this  morning  I 
had  half  a mind  to  leave  Florence.  But 
I went  out  into  the  street  beside  the  Amo, 
and  looked  up  and  down — looked  at  the 
yellow  river  and  the  violet  hills,  and  then 
decided  to  remain — or,  rather,  I decided 
nothing.  I simply  stood  gazing  at  the 


beauty  of  Florence,  and  before  I had 
gazed  my  fill  I was  in  good  humor  again, 
and  it  was  too  late  to  start  for  Rome.  I 
strolled  along  the  quay,  where  something 
presently  happened  that  rewarded  me  for 
staying.  I stopped  in  front  of  a little 
jeweller’s  shop,  where  a great  many  ob- 
jects in  mosaic  were  exposed  in  the  win- 
dow; I stood  there  for  some  minutes — I 
don’t  know  why,  for  I have  no  taste  for 
mosaic.  In  a moment  a little  girl  came 
and  stood  beside  me — a little  girl  with  a 
frowzy  Italian  head — carrying  a basket. 

I turned  away,  but,  as  I turned,  my  eyes 
happened  to  fall  on  her  basket.  It  was 
covered  with  a napkin,  and  on  the  nap- 
kin was  pinned  a piece  of  paper  inscribed 
with  an  address.  This  address  caught 
my  glance — there  was  a name  on  it  I 
knew.  It  was  very  legibly  written — evi- 
dently by  a scribe  who  had  made  up  in 
zeal  what  was  lacking  in  skill.  “Con- 
tessa  Salvi-Scarabelli,  Via  Ghibellina” — 
so  ran  the  superscription.  I looked  at  it 
for  some  moments;  it  caused  me  a sud- 
den emotion.  Presently  the  little  girl, 
becoming  aware  of  my  attention,  glanced 
up  at  me,  wondering,  with  a pair  of  timid 
brown  eyes. 

“Are  you  carrying  your  basket  to  the 
Countess  Salvi  ?”  I asked. 

The  child  stared  at  me.  “To  the 
Countess  Scarabelli.” 

“ Do  you  know  the  countess  ?” 

“Know  her?”  murmured  the  child, 
with  an  air  of  small  dismay. 

“I  mean  have  you  seen  her  ?” 

“Yes,  I have  seen  her.”  And  then, 
in  ^a  moment,  with  a sudden  soft  smile, 

“ E bella!”  said  the  little  girl.  She  was 
beautiful  herself  as  she  said  it. 

“Precisely ; and  is  she  fair,  or  dark  ?” 

The  child  kept  gazing  at  me.  “Bion- 
da — bionda”  she  answered,  looking  about 
into  the  golden  sunshine  for  a comparison. 

“ And  is  she  young  ?” 

“She  is  not  young — like  me.  But  she 
is  not  old — like — like — ” 

“ Like  me,  eh  ? And  is  she  married  ?” 

The  little  girl  began  to  look  wise.  “I 
have  never  seen  the  Signor  Conte.” 

“ And  she  lives  in  Via  Ghibellina  ?” 

“ Sicuro.  In  a beautiful  palace.” 

I had  one  more  question  to  ask,  and 
I pointed  it  with  certain  copper  coins. 
“Tell  me  a little — is  she  good  ?” 

The  child  inspected  a moment  the  con- 
tents of  her  little  brown  fist.  “It’s  you 
who  are  good,”  she  answered. 
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“ Ah,  but  the  countess  ?”  I repeated. 

My  informant  lowered  her  big  brown 
eyes,  with  an  air  of  conscientious  medita- 
tion that  was  inexpressibly  quaint.  44  To 
me  she  appears  so,”  she  said  at  last,  look- 
ing up. 

“Ah,  then  she  must  be  so,”  I said,  “be- 
cause, for  your  age,  you  are  very  intelli- 
gent.” And  having  delivered  myself  of 
this  compliment,  I walked  away,  and  left 
the  little  girl  counting  her  soldi . 

I walked  back  to  the  hotel,  wondering 
how  I could  learn  something  about  the 
Contessa  Salvi-Scarabelli.  In  the  door- 
way I found  the  innkeeper,  and  near  him 
stood  a young  man  whom  I immediately 
perceived  to  be  a compatriot,  and  with 
whom,  apparently,  he  had  been  in  con- 
versation. 

“I  wonder  whether  you  can  give  me  a 
piece  of  information,”  I said  to  the  land- 
lord. “Do  you  know  any  thing  about 
the  Count  Salvi-Scarabelli  ?” 

The  landlord  looked  down  at  his  boots, 
then  slowly  raised  his  shoulders  with  a 
melancholy  smile.  “Jt  have  many  re- 
grets, dear  Sir — ” 

“ You  don’t  know  the  name  f” 

“I  know  the  name,  assuredly.  But  I 
don’t  know  the  gentleman. p 

I saw  that  my  question  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  young  Englishman, 
who  looked  at  me  with  a good  deal  of 
earnestness.  He  was  apparently  satisfied 
with  what  he  saw,  for  he  presently  de- 
cided to  speak. 

4 4 The  Count  Scarabelli  is  dead,  ” he  said, 
very  gravely. 

I looked  at  him  a moment:  he  was  a 
pleasing  young  fellow.  4 4 And  his  widow 
lives,”  I observed,  “ in  Via  Ghibellina.” 

“I  dare  say  that  is  the  name  of  the 
street.”  He  was  a handsome  young 
Englishman,  but  he  was  also  an  awk- 
ward one;  he  wondered  who  I was  and 
what  I wanted,  and  he  did  me  the  honor 
to  perceive  that,  as  regards  these  points, 
my  appearance  was  re-assuring.  But  he 
hesitated,  very  properly,  to  talk  with  a per- 
fect stranger  about  a lady  whom  he  knew, 
and  he  had  not  the  art  to  conceal  his  hes- 
itation. I instantly  felt  it  to  be  singu- 
lar that  though  he  regarded  me  as  a per- 
fect stranger,  I had  not  the  same  feeling 
about  him.  Whether  it  was  that  I had 
seen  him  before,  or  simply  that  I was 
struck  with  his  agreeable  young  face — at 
any  rate,  I felt  myself,  as  they  say  here, 
in  sympathy  with  him.  If  I have  seen 


him  before,  I don’t  remember  the  occa- 
sion, and  neither,  apparently,  does  he;  I 
suppose  it’s  only  a part  of  the  feeling  I 
have  had  the  last  three  days  about  every 
thing.  It  was  this  feeling  that  made  me 
suddenly  act  as  if  I had  known  him  a 
long  time. 

“ Do  you  know  the  Countess  Salvi  ?”  I 
asked. 

He  looked  at  me  a little,  and  then, 
without  resenting  the  freedom  of  my 
question,  “The  Countess  Scarabelli,  you 
mean,”  he  said. 

44  Yes,”  I answered  ; “she’s  the  daugh- 
ter.” 

“ The  daughter  is  a little  girl.” 

“She  must  be  grown  up  now.  She 
must  be — let  me  see — close  upon  thirty.” 

My  young  Englishman  began  to  smile. 
“ Of  whom  are  you  speaking  ?” 

“I  was  speaking  of  the  daughter,”  I 
said,  understanding  his  smile.  4 4 But  I 
was  thinking  of  the  mother.” 

“ Of  the  mother  ?” 

“Of  a person  I knew  twenty-seven 
years  ago — the  most  charming  woman  I 
have  ever  known.  She  was  the  Countess 
Salvi ; she  lived  in  a wonderful  old  house 
in  Via  Ghibellina.” 

44  A wonderful  old  house!”  my  young 
Englishman  repeated. 

“She  had  a little  girl,”  I went  on; 
4 4 and  the  little  girl  was  very  fair,  like 
her  mother ; and  the  mother  and  daughter 
had  the  same  name — Bianca.”  I stopped 
and  looked  at  my  companion,  and  he 
blushed  a little.  “And  Bianca  Salvi,” 
I continued,  “was  the  most  charming 
woman  in  the  world.”  He  blushed  a 
little  more,  and  I laid  my  hand  on  his 
shoulder.  “Do  you  know  why  I tell 
you  this?  Because  you  remind  me  of 
what  I was  when  I knew  her — when  I 
loved  her.”  My  poor  young  Englishman 
gazed  at  me  with  a sort  of  embarrassed 
and  fascinated  stare,  and  still  I went  on. 
44 1 say  that’s  the  reason  I told  you  this 
— but  you’ll  think  it  a strange  reason. 
You  remind  me  of  my  younger  self. 
You  needn’t  resent  that;  I was  a charm- 
ing young  fellow.  The  Countess  Salvi 
thought  so.  Her  daughter  thinks  the 
same  of  you.” 

Instantly,  instinctively  he  raised  his 
hand  to  my  arm.  4 4 Truly  ?” 

4 ‘Ah,  you  are  wonderfully  like  me!”  I 
said,  laughing.  44  That  was  just  my  state 
of  mind.  I wanted  tremendously  to 
please  her.”  He  dropped  his  hand,  and 
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looked  away,  smiling,  but  with  an  air  of 
ingenuous  confusion  which  quickened 
my  interest  in  him.  “You  don’t  know 
what  to  make  of  me,”  I pursued.  44  You 
don’t  know  why  a stranger  should  sud- 
denly address  you  in  this  way,  and  pre- 
tend to  read  your  thoughts.  Doubtless 
you  think  me  a little  cracked.  Perhaps 
I am  eccentric,  but  it’s  not  so  bad  as  that. 
I have  lived  about  the  world  a great  deal, 
following  my  profession,  which  is  that  of 
a soldier.  I have  been  in  India,  in  Afri- 
ca, in  Canada,  and  I have  lived  a good 
deal  alone.  That  inclines  people,  I think, 
to  sudden  bursts  of  confidence.  A week 
ago  I came  into  Italy,  where  I spent  six 
months  when  I was  your  age.  I came 
straight  to  Florence ; I was  eager  to  see  it 
again  on  account  of  associations.  They 
have  been  crowding  upon  me  ever  so 
thickly.  I have  taken  the  liberty  of  giv- 
ing you  a hint  of  them.”  The  young 
man  inclined  himself  a little  in  silence, 
as  if  he  had  been  struck  with  a sudden 
respect.  He  stood  and  looked  away  for  a 
moment  at  the  river  and  the  mountains. 
44  It’s  very  beautiful,”  I said. 

44  Oh,  it’s  enchanting,”  he  murmured. 

“That’s  the  way  I used  to  talk.  But 
that’s  nothing  to  you.” 

He  glanced  at  me  again.  “On  the 
contrary,  I like  to  hear.” 

“Well,  then,  let  us  take  a walk.  If 
you  too  are  staying  at  this  inn,  we  are 
fellow-travellers.  We  will  walk  down 
the  Arno  to  the  Cascine.  There  are  sev- 
eral things  I should  like  to  ask  of  you.” 

My  young  Englishman  assented  with 
an  air  of  almost  filial  confidence,  and  we 
strolled  for  an  hour  beside  the  river  and 
through  the  shady  alleys  of  that  lovely 
wilderness.  We  had  a great  deal  of  talk : 
it’s  not  only  myself,  it’s  my  whole  situa- 
tion over  again. 

“ Are  you  very  fond  of  Italy  ?”  I asked. 

He  hesitated  a moment.  “One  can’t 
express  that.” 

4 4 Just  so ; I couldn’t  express  it.  I used 
to  try;  I used  to  write  verses.  On  the 
subject  of  Italy  I was  very  ridiculous.” 

4 ‘So  am  I ridiculous,”  said  my  com- 
panion. 

“No,  my  dear  boy,”  I answered,  “we 
are  not  ridiculous;  we  are  two  very  rea- 
sonable, superior  people.” 

4 4 The  first  time  one  comes — as  I have 
done — it’s  a revelation.” 

44  Oh,  I remember  well;  one  never  for- 
gets it.  It’s  an  introduction  to  beauty.” 


44  And  it  must  be  a great  pleasure,”  said 
my  young  friend,  44  to  come  back.” 

“Yes;  fortunately  the  beauty  is  always 
here.  What  form  of  it,”  I asked,  “do 
you  prefer  ?” 

My  companion  looked  a little  mysti- 
fied ; and  at  last  he  said,  “I  am  very  fond 
of  the  pictures.” 

44  So  was  I.  And  among  the  pictures, 
which  do  you  like  best  ?” 

44  Oh,  a great  many.” 

44  So  did  I ; but  I had  certain  favorites.” 

Again  the  young  man  hesitated  a little, 
and  then  he  confessed  that  the  group  .of 
painters  he  preferred  on  the  whole  to  all 
others  was  that  of  the  early  Florentines. 

I was  so  struck  with  this  that  I stopped 
short.  44 That  was  exactly  my  taste!” 
And  then  I passed  my  hand  into  his  arm, 
and  we  went  our  way  again. 

We  sat  down  on  an  old  stone  bench  in 
the  Cascine,  and  a solemn  blank-eyed 
Hermes,  with  wrinkles  accentuated  by 
the  dust  of  ages,  stood  above  us  and  list- 
ened to  our  talk. 

“The  Countess  Salvi  died  ten  years 
ago,”  I said. 

My  companion  admitted  that  he  had 
heard  her  daughter  say  so. 

“After  I knew  her  she  married  again,” 
I added.  “The  Count  Salvi  died  before 
I knew  her — a couple  of  years  after  their 
marriage.” 

44  Yes,  I have  heard  that.” 

“And  what  else  have  you  heard  ?” 

My  companion  stared  at  me;  he  had 
evidently  heard  nothing. 

4 4 She  was  a very  interesting  woman: 
there  are  a great  many  things  to  be  said 
about  her.  Later,  perhaps,  I will  tell  you. 
Has  the  daughter  the  same  charm  ?” 

“You  forget,”  said  my  young  man, 
smiling,  “that  I have  never  seen  the 
mother.” 

4 4 Very  true.  I keep  confounding.  But 
the  daughter — how  long  have  you  known 
her  ?” 

44  Only  since  I have  been  here.  A very 
short  time.” 

“A  week?” 

For  a moment  he  said  nothing.  “A 
month.” 

4 4 That’s  just  the  answer  I should  have 
made.  A week,  a month — it  was  all  the 
same  to  me.” 

44 1 think  it  is  more  than  a month,”  said 
the  young  man. 

4 4 It’s  probably  six.  How  did  you  make 
her  acquaintance  ?” 
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“By  a letter — an  introduction  given 
me  by  a friend  in  England.” 

“The  analogy  is  complete,”  I said. 
“ But  the  friend  who  gave  me  my  letter 
to  Madame  De  Salvi  died  many  years  ago. 
He,  too,  admired  her  greatly.  I don’t 
know  why  it  never  came  into  my  mind 
that  her  daughter  might  be  living  in 
Florence.  Somehow  I took  for  granted 
it  was  all  over.  I never  thought  of  the 
little  girl;  I never  heard  what  had  be- 
come of  her.  I walked  past  the  palace 
yesterday,  and  saw  that  it  was  occupied, 
but  I took  for  granted  it  had  changed 
hands.” 

“The  Countess  Scarabelli,”  said  my 
friend,  “brought  it  to  her  husband  as  her 
marriage  portion.” 

“I  hope  he  appreciated  it!  There  is  a 
fountain  in  the  court,  and  there  is  a 
charming  old  garden  beyond  it.  The 
countess’s  sitting-room  looks  into  that 
garden.  The  staircase  is  of  white  mar- 
ble, and  there  is  a medallion  by  Luca 
della  Robbia  set  into  the  wall  at  the 
place  where  it  makes  a bend.  Before  you 
come  into  the  drawing-room  you  stand  a 
moment  in  a great  vaulted  place  hung 
round  with  faded  tapestry,  paved  with 
bare  tiles,  and  furnished  only  with  three 
chairs.  In  the  drawing-room,  above  the 
fire-place,  is  a superb  Andrea  del  Sarto. 
The  furniture  is  covered  with  pale  sea- 
green.” 

My  companion  listened  to  all  this. 
“ The  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  there ; it’s  mag- 
nificent. But  the  furniture  is  in  pale  red.  ” 

“Ah!  they  have  changed  it,  then — in 
twenty-seven  years.” 

“And  there’s  a portrait  of  Madame  De 
Salvi,”  continued  my  friend. 

I was  silent  a moment.  “I  should  like 
to  see  that.” 

He  too  was  silent.  Then  he  asked: 
“ Why  don’t  you  go  and  see  it  ? If  you 
knew  the  mother  so  well,  why  don’t  you 
call  upon  the  daughter  ?” 

“ From  what  you  tell  me,  I am  afraid.” 

“What  have  I told  you  to  make  you 
afraid  ?” 

I looked  a little  at  his  ingenuous  coun- 
tenance. “The  mother  was  a very  dan- 
gerous woman.” 

The  young  Englishman  began  to  blush 
again.  “ The  daughter  is  not,”  he  said. 

“ Are  you  very  sure  ?” 

He  didn’t  say  he  was  sure,  but  he  pres- 
ently inquired  in  what  way  the  Countess 
Salvi  had  been  dangerous. 


“You  must  not  ask  me  that,”  I answer- 
ed; “for,  after  all,  I desire  to  remember 
only  what  was  good  in  her.”  And  as  we 
walked  back  I begged  him  to  render  me 
the  service  of  mentioning  my  name  to  his 
friend,  and  of  saying  that  I had  known 
her  mother  well,  and  that  I asked  permis- 
sion to  come  and  see  her. 

9th. — I have  seen  that  poor  boy  half  a 
dozen  times  again,  and  a most  amiable 
young  fellow  he  is.  He  continues  to  rep- 
resent to  me,  in  the  most  extraordinary 
manner,  my  own  young  identity : the  cor- 
respondence is  perfect  at  all  points,  save 
that  he  is  a better  boy  than  I.  He  is  evi- 
dently acutely  interested  in  his  countess, 
and  leads  quite  the  same  life  with  her  that 
I led  with  Madame  De  Salvi.  He  goes  to 
see  her  every  evening,  and  stays  half  the 
night : these  Florentines  keep  the  most 
extraordinary  hours.  I remember,  to- 
ward 3 a.m.,  Madame  De  Salvi  used  to 
turn  me  out.  “ Come,  come,”  she  would 
say;  “it’s  time  to  go.  If  you  were  to 
stay  later,  people  might  talk.”  I don’t 
know  at  what  time  he  comes  home,  but  I 
suppose  his  evening  seems  as  short  as 
mine  did.  To-day  he  brought  me  a mes- 
sage from  his  contessa — a very  gracious 
little  speech.  She  remembered  often  to 
have  heard  her  mother  speak  of  me:  she 
called  me  her  English  friend.  All  her 
mother’s  friends  were  dear  to  her,  and 
she  begged  I would  do  her  the  honor  to 
come  and  see  her.  She  is  always  at  home 
of  an  evening.  Poor  young  Stanmer  (he 
is  of  the  Devonshire  Stanmers — a great 
property)  reported  this  speech  verbatim, 
and  of  course  it  can’t  in  the  least  signify 
to  him  that  a poor  grizzled,  battered  sol- 
dier, old  enough  to  be  his  father,  should 
come  to  call  upon  his  innamorata.  But 
I remember  how  it  used  to  matter  to  me 
when  other  men  came : that’s  a point  of 
difference.  However,  it’s  only  because 
I’m  so  old.  At  twenty-five  I shouldn’t 
have  been  afraid  of  myself  at  fifty-two. 
Camerino  was  thirty-four;  and  then  the 
others ! She  was  always  at  home  in  the 
evening,  and  they  all  used  to  come.  They 
were  old  Florentine  names.  But  she  used 
to  let  me  stay  after  them  all ; she  thought 
an  old  English  name  as  good.  What  a 
transcendent  coquette!  . . . But  basta 
coal,  as  she  used  to  say.  I meant  to  go 
to-night  to  Casa  Salvi,  but  I couldn’t 
bring  myself  to  the  point.  I don’t  know 
what  I’m  afraid  of ; I used  to  be  in  a hur- 
ry enough  to  go  there  once.  I suppose  I 
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am  afraid  of  the  very  look  of  the  place — 
of  the  old  rooms,  the  old  walls.  I shall 
go  to-morrow  night.  I am  afraid  of  the 
very  echoes. 

10 th. — She  has  the  most  extraordinary 
resemblance  to  her  mother.  When  I 
went  in  I was  tremendously  startled;  I 
stood  staring  at  her.  I have  just  come 
home;  it  is  past  midnight;  I have  been 
all  the  evening  at  Casa  Salvi.  It  is  very 
warm;  my  window  is  open;  I can  look 
out  on  the  river,  gliding  past  in  the  star- 
light. So  of  old,  when  I came  home,  I 
used  to  stand  and  look  out.  There  are 
the  same  cypresses  on  the  opposite  hills. 

Poor  young  Stanmer  was  there,  and 
three  or  four  other  admirers ; they  all  got 
up  when  I came  in.  I think  I had  been 
talked  about,  and  there  was  some  curios- 
ity. But  why  should  I have  been  talked 
about?  They  were  all  youngish  men — 
none  of  them  of  my  time.  She  is  a won- 
derful likeness  of  her  mother;  I couldn’t 
get  over  it.  Beautiful  like  her  mother, 
and  yet  with  the  same  faults  in  her  face ; 
but  with  her  mother’s  perfect  head  and 
brow,  and  sympathetic,  almost  pitying, 
eyes.  Her  face  has  just  that  peculiarity 
of  her  mother’s  which,  of  all  human 
countenances  that  I have  ever  known, 
was  the  one  that  passed  most  quickly  and 
completely  from  the  expression  of  gayety 
to  that  of  repose.  Repose  in  her  face  al- 
ways suggested  sadness;  and  while  you 
were  watching  it  with  a kind  of  awe,  and 
wondering  of  what  tragic  secret  it  was 
the  token,  it  kindled,  on  the  instant,  into 
a radiant  Italian  smile.  The  Countess 
Scarabelli’s  smiles  to-night,  however,  were 
almost  uninterrupted.  She  greeted  me — 
divinely,  as  her  mother  used  to  do;  and 
young  Stanmer  sat  in  the  corner  of  the 
sofa — as  I used  to  do — and  watched  her 
while  she  talked.  She  is  thin  and  very 
fair,  and  was  dressed  in  light,  vaporous 
black:  that  completes  the  resemblance. 
The  house,  the  rooms,  are  almost  abso- 
lutely the  same ; there  may  be  changes  of 
detail,  but  they  don’t  modify  the  general 
effect.  There  are  the  same  precious  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  of  the  salon — the  same 
great  dusky  fresco  in  the  concave  ceiling. 
The  daughter  is  not  rich,  I suppose,  any 
more  than  the  mother.  The  furniture  is 
worn  and  faded,  and  I was  admitted  by  a 
solitary  servant,  who  carried  a twinkling 
taper  before  me  up  the  great  dark  marble 
staircase. 

“I  have  often  heard  of  you,”  said  the 


countess,  as  I sat  down  near  her  ; “my 
mother  often  spoke  of  you.” 

“Often?”  I answered.  “I  am  sur- 
prised at  that.” 

“Why  are  you  surprised  ? Were  you 
not  good  friends  ?” 

“Yes,  for  a certain  time,  very  good 
friends.  But  I was  sure  she  had  forgot- 
ten me.” 

“She  never  forgot,”  said  the  countess, 
looking  at  me  intently  and  smiling. 

“ She  was  not  like  that.” 

“She  was  not  like  most  other  women 
in  any  way,”  I declared. 

“Ah,  she  was  charming,”  cried  the 
countess,  rattling  open  her  fan.  “ I have 
always  been  very  curious  to  see  you.  I 
have  received  an  impression  of  you.” 

“ A good  one,  I hope.” 

She  looked  at  me,  laughing,  and  not 
answering  this : it  was  just  her  mother’s 
trick.  “‘My  Englishman,’  she  used  to 
call  you,  ‘ il  mio  Inglese.'  ” 

“ I hope  she  spoke  of  me  kindly,”  I in- 
sisted. 

The  countess,  still  laughing,  gave  a lit- 
tle shrug,  balancing  her  hand  to  and  fro. 
“So,  so;  I always  supposed  you  had  had 
a quarrel.  You  don’t  mind  my  being 
frank  like  this,  eh  ?” 

“I  delight  in  it;  it  reminds  me  of  your 
mother.” 

‘ ‘ Every  one  tells  me  that.  But  I am  not 
clever  like  her.  You  will  see  for  yourself.  ” 

“That  speech,”  I said,  “completes  the 
resemblance.  She  was  always  pretend- 
ing she  was  not  clever,  and  in  reality — ” 

“ In  reality  she  was  an  angel,  eh  ? To 
escape  from  dangerous  comparisons,  I will 
admit,  then,  that  I am  clever.  That  will 
make  a difference.  But  let  us  talk  of 
you.  You  are  very — how  shall  I say  it  ? 

— very  eccentric.” 

“Is  that  what  your  mother  told  you ?” 

“ To  tell  the  truth,  she  spoke  of  you  as 
a great  original.  But  aren’t  all  English- 
men eccentric  ? All  except  that  one  1” 
And  the  countess  pointed  to  poor  Stan- 
mer, in  his  comer  of  the  sofa. 

“ Oh,  I know  just  what  he  is,”  I said. 

“He’s  as  quiet  as  a lamb;  he’s  like  all 
the  world,”  cried  the  countess. 

“Like  all  the  world,  yes.  He’s  in  love 
with  you.” 

She  looked  at  me  with  sudden  gravity. 
“I  don’t  object  to  your  saying  that  for 
all  the  world,  but  I do  for  him.” 

“Well,”  I went  on,  “he’s  peculiar  in 
this:  he’s  rather  afraid  of  you.” 
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Instantly  she  began  to  smile ; she  turn- 
ed her  face  toward  Stanmer.  He  had 
seen  that  we  were  talking  about  him ; he 
colored  and  got  up,  then  came  toward  us. 

“I  like  men  who  are  afraid  of  noth- 
ing,” said  our  hostess. 

“I  know  what  you  want,”  I said  to 
Stanmer.  44  You  want  to  know  what  the 
Signora  Contessa  says  about  you.” 

Stanmer  looked  straight  into  her  face, 
very  gravely.  “I  don’t  care  a straw 
what  she  says.” 

“You  are  almost  a match  for  the  Si- 
gnora Contessa,”  I answered.  “She  de- 
clares she  doesn’t  care  a pin’s  head  what 
you  think.” 

“ I recognize  the  countess’s  style,”  Stan- 
mer exclaimed,  turning  away. 

“One  would  think,”  said  the  countess, 
“that  you  were  trying  to  make  a quarrel 
between  us.” 

I watched  him  move  away  to  another 
part  of  the  great  salon ; he  stood  in  front 
of  the  Andrea  del  Sarto  looking  up  at  it. 
But  he  was  not  seeing  it ; he  was  listening 
to  what  we  might  say.  I often  stood 
there  in  just  that  way.  “He  can’t  quar- 
rel with  you  any  more  than  I could  have 
quarrelled  with  your  mother.” 

4 4 Ah,  but  you  did.  Something  painful 
passed  between  you.” 

44  Yes,  it  was  painful,  but  it  was  not  a 
quarrel.  I went  away  one  day,  and  nev- 
er saw  her  again.  That  was  all.” 

The  countess  looked  at  me  gravely. 
44  What  do  you  call  it  when  a man  does 
that  ?” 

44  It  depends  upon  the  case.” 

44  Sometimes,”  said  the  countess,  in 
French,  44  it’s  a l&cheU .” 

44  Yes,  and  sometimes  it’s  an  act  of  wis- 
dom.” 

4 4 And  sometimes,”  rejoined  the  coun- 
tess, 44  it’s  a mistake.” 

I shook  my  head.  44  For  me  it  was  no 
mistake.” 

She  began  to  laugh  again.  4 4 Caro  Si- 
gnore, you’re  a great  original.  What  had 
my  poor  mother  done  to  you  ?” 

I looked  at  our  young  Englishman, 
who  still  had  his  back  turned  to  us,  and 
was  staring  up  at  the  picture.  “I  will 
tell  you  some  other  time,”  I said. 

44 1 shall  certainly  remind  you;  I am 
very  curious  to  know.”  Then  she  open- 
ed and  shut  her  fan  two  or  three  times, 
still  looking  at  me.  What  eyes  they 
have!  “Tell  me  a little,  if  I may  ask 
without  indiscretion.  Are  you  married  ?” 


44  No,  Signora  Contessa.” 

44  Isn’t  that  at  least  a mistake  ?” 

“Do  I look  very  unhappy  ?” 

She  dropped  her  head  a little  to  one 
side.  4 4 For  an  Englishman — no !” 

44  Ah,”  said  I,  laughing,  44  you  are  quite 
as  clever  as  your  mother.” 

44  And  they  tell  me  that  you  are  a great 
soldier,”  she  continued;  4 4 you  have  lived 
in  India.  It  was  very  kind  of  you,  so  far 
away,  to  have  remembered  our  poor  dear 
Italy.” 

44  One  always  remembers  Italy ; the  dis- 
tance makes  no  difference.  I remember- 
ed it  well  the  day  I heard  of  your  moth- 
er’s death.” 

“Ah,  that  was  a sorrow,”  said  the 
countess.  “There’s  not  a day  that  I 
don’t  weep  for  her.  But  che  vuole  t 
She’s  a saint  in  paradise.” 

“ Sicuro”  I answered,  and  I looked 
some  time  at  the  ground.  “But  tell  me 
about  yourself,  dear  lady,”  I asked  at  last, 
raising  my  eyes.  4 4 You  have  also  had 
the  sorrow  of  losing  your  husband.” 

44 1 am  a poor  widow,  as  you  see.  Che 
vuole  % My  husband  died  after  three 
years  of  marriage.” 

I waited  for  her  to  remark  that  the  late 
Count  Scarabelli  was  also  a saint  in  para- 
dise, but  I waited  in  vain. 

44  That  was  like  your  distinguished  fa- 
ther,” I said. 

4 4 Yes,  he  too  died  young.  I can’t  be 
said  to  have  known  him ; I was  but  of  the 
age  of  my  own  little  girl.  But  I weep 
for  him  all  the  more.” 

Again  I was  silent  for  a moment. 

44  It  was  in  India  too,”  I said,  presently, 
“that  I heard  of  your  mother’s  second 
marriage.” 

The  countess  raised  her  eyebrows.  4 4 In 
India,  then,  one  hears  of  every  thing. 
Did  that  news  please  you  ?” 

44  Well,  since  you  ask  me — no.” 

44 1 understand  that,”  said  the  countess, 
looking  at  her  open  fan.  “I  shall  not 
marry  again  like  that.” 

44  That’s  what  your  mother  said  to  me,” 
I ventured  to  observe. 

She  was  not  offended,  but  she  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  stood  looking  at  me  a mo- 
ment. Then:  “You  should  not  have 
gone  away !”  she  exclaimed. 

I staid  for  another  hour;  it  is  a very 
pleasant  house.  Two  or  three  of  the  men 
who  were  sitting  there  seemed  very  civil 
and  intelligent ; one  of  them  was  a major 
of  engineers,  who  offered  me  a profusion 
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of  information  upon  the  new  organization 
of  the  Italian  army.  While  he  talked, 
however,  I was  observing  our  hostess, 
who  was  talking  with  the  others;  very 
little,  I noticed,  with  her  young  Inglese. 
She  is  altogether  charming — full  of  frank- 
ness and  freedom,  of  that  inimitable  dis- 
involtura  which  in  an  Englishwoman 
would  be  vulgar,  and  which  in  her  is 
simply  the  perfection  of  apparent  spon- 
taneity. But  for  all  her  spontaneity, 
she's  as  subtle  as  a needle-point,  and 
knows  tremendously  well  what  she  is 
about.  If  she  is  not  a consummate  co- 
quette— What  had  she  in  her  head 
when  she  said  that  I should  not  have 
gone  away?  Poor  little  Stanmer  didn't 
go  away.  I left  him  there  at  midnight. 

1 2th. — I found  him  to-day  sitting  in 
the  Church  of  Santa  Croce,  into  which  I 
wandered  to  escape  from  the  heat  of  the 
sun. 

In  the  nave  it  was  cool  and  dim;  he 
was  staring  at  the  blaze  of  candles  on  the 
great  altar,  and  thinking,  I am  sure,  of 
his  incomparable  countess.  I sat  down 
beside  him,  and  after  a while,  as  if  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  eagerness,  he 
asked  me  how  I had  enjoyed  my  visit  to 
Casa  Salvi,  and  what  I thought  of  the 
padrona . 

“I  think  half  a dozen  things,” I said; 
“but  I can  only  tell  yoti  one  now.  She’s 
an  enchantress.  You  shall  hear  the  rest 
when  we  have  left  the  church.” 

“An  enchantress?”  repeated  Stanmer, 
looking  at  me  askance. 

He  is  a very  simple  youth ; but  who  am 
I,  to  blame  him  ? 

“ A charmer,”  I said;  “a  fascinatress.” 

He  turned  away,  staring  at  the  altar 
candles* 

“An  artist — an  actress,”  I went  on, 
rather  brutally. 

He  gave  me  another  glance.  ‘ ‘ 1 think 
you  are  telling  me  all,”  he  said. 

“No,  no;  there  is  more.”  And  we  sat 
a long  time  in  silence. 

At  last  he  proposed  that  we  should  go 
out ; and  we  passed  into  the  street,  where 
the  shadows  had  begun  to  stretch  them- 
selves. 

“ I don’t  know*  what  you  mean  by  her 
being  an  actress,”  he  said,  as  we  turned 
homeward. 

“I  suppose  not.  Neither  should  I 
have  known  if  any  one  had  said  that  to 
me.” 

“ You  are  thinking  about  the  mother,” 
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said  Stanmer.  “Why  are  you  always 
bringing  her  in  ?” 

“ My  dear  boy,  the  analogy  is  so  great; 
it  forces  itself  upon  me.” 

He  stopped,  and  stood  looking  at  me 
with  his  modest,  perplexed  young  face. 

I thought  he  was  going  to  exclaim,  ‘‘The 
analogy  be  hanged !”  but  he  said,  after  a 
moment,  “ Well,  what  does  it  prove  ?” 

“I  can’t  say  it  proves  any  thing;  but 
it  suggests  a great  many  things.” 

“ Be  so  good  as  to  mention  a few,”  he 
said,  as  we  walked  on. 

“You  are  not  sure  of  her  yourself,”  I 
began. 

“Never  mind  that — go  on  with  your 
analogy.” 

“That’s  a part  of  it.  You  are  very 
much  in  love  with  her.” 

“That’s  a part  of  it  too,  I suppose  ?” 

“Yes,  as  I have  told  you  before.  You 
are  in  love  with  her,  and  yet  you  can’t 
make  her  out;  that’s  just  where  I was 
with  regard  to  Madame  De  Salvi.” 

“And  she  too  was  an  enchantress,  an 
actress,  an  artist,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  ?” 

“She  was  the  most  perfect  coquette  I 
ever  knew,  and  the  most  dangerous,  be- 
cause the  most  finished.” 

“What  you  mean,  then,  is  that  her 
daughter  is  a finished  coquette  ?” 

“ I rather  think  so.” 

Stanmer  walked  along  for  some  mo- 
ments in  silence. 

“Seeing  that  you  suppose  me  to  be  a — 
a great  admirer  of  the  countess,”  he  said 
at  last,  ‘ ‘ I am  rather  surprised  at  the  free- 
dom with  which  you  speak  of  her.” 

I confessed  that  I was  surprised  at  it 
myself.  “ But  it’s  on  account  of  the  in- 
terest I take  in  you.” 

“I  am  immensely  obliged  to  you,” said 
the  poor  boy. 

“Ah,  of  course  you  don’t  like  it.  That 
is,  you  like  my  interest — I don’t  see  how 
you  can  help  liking  that — but  you  don’t 
like  my  freedom.  That's  natural  enough ; 
but,  my  dear  young  friend,  I want  only 
to  help  you.  If  a man  had  said  to  me — 
so  many  years  ago — what  I am  saying  to 
you,  I should  certainly  also  at  first  have 
thought  him  a great  brute.  But  after 
a little  I should  have  been  grateful — I 
should  have  felt  that  he  was  helping  me.” 

“You  seem  to  have  been  very  well  able 
to  help  yourself,”  said  Stanmer.  “You 
tell  me  you  made  your  escape.” 

“ Yes,  but  it  was  at  the  cost  of  infinite 
perplexity — of  what  I may  call  keen  suf- 
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fering.  I should  like  to  save  you  all 
that.” 

“I  can  only  repeat — it  is  really  very 
kind  of  you.” 

“Don’t  repeat  it  too  often,  or  I shall 
begin  to  think  you  don’t  mean  it.” 

“Well,”  said  Stanmer,  “I  think  this, 
at  any  rate — that  you  take  an  extraor- 
dinary responsibility  in  trying  to  put  a 
man  out  of  conceit  of  a woman  who,  as 
he  believes,  may  make  him  very  happy.” 

I grasped  his  arm,  and  we  stopped,  go- 
ing on  with  our  talk  like  a couple  of  Flor- 
entines. 

“ Do  you  wish  to  marry  her  ?” 

He  looked  away,  without  meeting  my 
eyes.  “ It’s  a great  responsibility,”  he  re- 
peated. 

“Before  Heaven,”  I said,  “I  would 
have  married  the  mother!  You  are  ex- 
actly in  my  situation.” 

“ Don’t  you  think  you  rather  overdo 
the  analogy?”  asked  poor  Stanmer. 

“A  little  more,  a little  less — it  doesn’t 
matter.  I believe  you  are  in  my  shoes. 
But  of  course,  if  you  prefer  it,  I will  beg 
a thousand  pardons,  and  leave  them  to 
carry  you  where  they  will.” 

He  had  been  looking  away,  but  now  he 
slowly  turned  his  face  and  met  my  eyes. 
1 4 You  have  gone  too  far  to  retreat.  What 
is  it  you  know  about  her  ?” 

‘ 4 About  this  one — nothing.  But  about 
the  other — ” 

“ I care  nothing  about  the  other.” 

“My  dear  fellow,”  I said,  “they  are 
mother  and  daughter — they  are  as  like  as 
two  of  Andrea’s  Madonnas.” 

“ If  they  resemble  each  other,  then  you 
were  simply  mistaken  in  the  mother.” 

I took  his  arm,  and  we  walked  on  again ; 
there  seemed  no  adequate  reply  to  such 
a charge.  “Your  state  of  mind  brings 
back  my  own  so  completely,”  I said,  pres- 
ently. “You  admire  her,  you  adore  her, 
and  yet,  secretly,  you  mistrust  her.  You 
are  enchanted  with  her  personal  charm, 
her  grace,  her  wit,  her  every  thing;  and 
yet  in  your  private  heart  you  are  afraid 
of  her.” 

“Afraid  of  her  ?” 

“ Your  mistrust  keeps  rising  to  the  sur- 
face ; you  can’t  rid  yourself  of  the  suspi- 
cion that  at  the  bottom  of  all  things  she 
is  hard  and  cruel,  and  you  would  be  im- 
mensely relieved  if  some  one  should  per- 
suade you  that  your  suspicion  is  right.” 

Stanmer  made  no  direct  reply  to  this ; 
but  before  we  reached  the  hotel  he  said, 


“What  did  you  ever  know  about  the 
mother  ?” 

“ It’s  a terrible  story,”  I answered. 

He  looked  at  me  askance.  4 4 What  did 
she  do  ?” 

44  Come  to  my  rooms  this  evening,  and 
I will  tell  you.” 

He  declared  he  would,  but  he  never 
came.  Exactly  the  way  I should  have 
acted! 

14 th. — I went  again  last  evening  to 
Casa  Salvi,  where  I found  the  same  little 
circle,  with  the  addition  of  a couple  of 
ladies.  Stanmer  was  there,  trying  hard 
to  talk  to  one  of  them,  but  making,  I am 
sure,  a very  poor  business  of  it.  The 
countess — well,  the  countess  was  admira- 
ble. She  greeted  me  like  a friend  of  ten 
years,  toward  whom  familiarity  should 
not  have  engendered  a want  of  ceremony  ; 
she  made  me  sit  near  her,  and  she  asked 
me  a dozen  questions  about  my  health  and 
my  occupations. 

“I  live  in  the  past,”  I said.  44 1 go 
into  the  galleries,  into  the  old  palaces, 
and  the  churches.  To-day  I spent  an 
hour  in  Michael  Angelo’s  chapel,  at  San 
Lorenzo.” 

“Ah,  yes,  that’s  the  past,”  said  the 
countess.  “Those  things  are  very  old.” 

44  Twenty-seven  years  old,”  I answered. 

4 4 Twenty-seven  ? Altro  /” 

“I  mean  my  own  past,”  I said.  “I 
went  to  a great  many  of  those  places  with 
your  mother.” 

44  Ah,  the  pictures  are  beautiful,”  mur- 
mured the  countess,  glancing  at  Stanmer. 

“Have  you  lately  looked  at  any  of 
them  ?”  I asked.  44  Have  you  gone  to  the 
galleries  with  him  ?” 

She  hesitated  a moment,  smiling.  44  It 
seems  to  me  that  your  question  is  a little 
impertinent.  But  I think  you  are  like 
that.” 

“A  little  impertinent?  Never.  As  I 
say,  your  mother  did  me  the  honor  cnore 
than  once  to  accompany  me  to  the  Uffizzi.” 

44  My  mother  must  have  been  very  kind 
to  you.” 

44  So  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time.” 

44  At  the  time,  only  ?” 

44  Well,  if  you  prefer,  so  it  seems  to  me 
now.” 

“Ah,”  said  the  countess,  4 4 she  made 
sacrifices.” 

“To  what,  earn  signora?  She  was 
perfectly  free.  Your  lamented  father 
was  dead,  and  she  had  not  yet  contract- 
ed her  second  marriage.” 
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“If  she  was  intending  to  marry  again, 
it  was  all  the  more  reason  she  should  have 
been  careful.” 

I looked  at  her  a moment;  she  met  my 
eyes  gravely,  over  the  top  of  her  fan. 
“Are  you  very  careful  ?”  I said. 

She  dropped  her  fan  with  a certain  vio- 
lence. “ Ah,  yes,  you  are  impertinent.” 

“Ah,  no,”  I said.  “Remember  that  I 
am  old  enough  to  be  your  father,  that  I 
knew  you  when  you  were  three  years  old. 
I may  surely  ask  such  questions.  But 
you  are  right:  one  must  do  your  mother 
justice.  She  was  certainly  thinking  of 
her  second  marriage.” 

“You  have  not  forgiven  her  that,”  said 
the  countess,  very  gravely. 

“ Have  you  ?”  I asked,  more  lightly. 

“I  don’t  judge  my  mother.  That  is 
a mortal  sin.  My  step-father  was  very 
kind  to  me.” 

“ I remember  him,”  I said ; “ I saw  him 
a great  many  times — your  mother  already 
received  him.” 

My  hostess  sat  with  lowered  eyes,  say- 
ing nothing ; but  she  presently  looked  up. 
“She  was  very  unhappy  with  my  fa- 
ther.” 

“That  I can  easily  believe.  And  your 
step-father — is  he  still  living  ?” 

“ He  died — before  my  mother.” 

“Did  he  fight  any  more  duels  ?” 

“He  was  killed  in  a duel,”  said  the 
countess,  discreetly. 

It  seems  almost  monstrous,  especially 
as  I can  give  no  reason  for  it,  but  this 
announcement,  instead  of  shocking  me, 
caused  me  to  feel  a strange  exhilaration. 
Most  assuredly,  after  all  these  years,  I 
bear  the  poor  man  no  resentment.  Of 
course  I controlled  my  manner,  and  sim- 
ply remarked  to  the  countess  that  as  his 
fault  had  been,  so  was  his  punishment.  I 
think,  however,  that  the  feeling  of  which 
I speak  was  at  the  bottom  of  my  saying  to 
her  that  I hoped  that,  unlike  her  mother’s, 
her  own  brief  married  life  had  been  happy. 

“If  it  was  not,”  she  said,  “I  have  for- 
gotten it  now.”  I wonder  if  the  late 
Count  Scarabelli  was  also  killed  in  a 
duel,  and  if  his  adversary — Is  it  on  the 
books  that  his  adversary  as  well  shall 
perish  by  the  pistol?  Which  of  those 
gentlemen  is  he,  I wonder  ? Is  it  reserved 
for  poor  little  Stanmer  to  put  a bullet  into 
him  ? No ; poor  little  Stanmer,  I trust, 
will  do  as  I did.  And  yet,  unfortunate- 
ly for  him,  that  woman  is  consummate- 
ly plausible.  She  was  wonderfully  nice 


last  evening;  she  was  really  irresistible. 
Such  frankness  and  freedom,  and  yet 
something  so  soft  and  womanly;  such 
graceful  gayety,  so  much  of  the  bright- 
ness, without  any  of  the  stiffness,  of  good- 
breeding,  and  over  it  all  something  so 
picturesquely  simple  and  Southern ! She 
is  a perfect  Italian.  But  she  comes  hon- 
estly by  it.  After  the  talk  I have  just 
jotted  down,  she  changed  her  place,  and 
the  conversation  for  half  an  hour  was 
general.  Stanmer,  indeed,  said  very  lit- 
tle; partly,  I suppose,  because  he  is  shy 
of  talking  a foreign  tongue.  Was  I like 
that  ? was  I so  constantly  silent  ? I sus- 
pect I was  when  I was  perplexed,  and 
Heaven  knows  that  very  often  my  per- 
plexity was  extreme.  Before  I went 
away  I had  a few  more  words  t&te-drt&te 
with  the  countess. 

“ I hope  you  are  not  leaving  Florence 
yet,”  she  said;  “you  will  stay  a while 
longer  ?” 

I answered  that  I came  only  for  a week, 
and  that  my  week  was  over.  “I  stay 
on  from  day  to  day,  I am  so  much  in- 
terested.” 

“Ah,  it’s  the  beautiful  moment.  I’m 
glad  our  city  pleases  you.” 

“Florence  pleases  me — and  I take  a pa- 
ternal interest  in  our  young  friend,”  I 
added,  glancing  at  Stanmer.  “I  have 
become  very  fond  of  him.” 

“Bel  tipo  inglese ,”  said  my  hostess. 
“And  he  is  very  intelligent;  he  has  a 
beautiful  mind.” 

She  stood  there  resting  her  smile  and 
her  clear,  expressive  eyes  upon  me. 

“ I don’t  like  to  praise  him  too  much,” 

I rejoined,  “ lest  I should  appear  to  praise 
myself ; he  reminds  me  so  much  of  what 
I was  at  his  age.  If  your  beautiful  moth- 
er were  to  come  to  life  for  an  hour,  she 
would  see  the  resemblance.” 

She  gave  me  a little  amused  stare. 

“And  yet  you  don’t  look  at  all  like 
him.” 

“Ah,  you  didn’t  know  me  when  I 
was  twenty-five.  I was  very  handsome. 
And,  moreover,  it  isn’t  that,  it’s  the  men- 
tal resemblance.  I was  ingenuous,  can- 
did, trusting,  like  him.” 

“Trusting?  I remember  my  mother 
once  telling  me  that  you  were  the  most 
suspicious  and  jealous  of  men.” 

“I  fell  into  a suspicious  mood,  but  I 
was,  fundamentally,  not  in  the  least  ad- 
dicted to  thinking  evil.  I couldn’t  easily 
imagine  any  harm  of  any  one.” 
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“And  so  you  mean  that  Mr.  Stanmer 
is  in  a suspicious  mood  ?” 

“ Well,  I mean  that  his  situation  is  the 
same  as  mine.” 

The  countess  gave  me  one  of  her  seri- 
ous looks.  “Come,”  she  said,  “what 
was  it — this  famous  situation  of  yours? 
I have  heard  you  mention  it  before.” 

“Your  mother  might  have  told  you, 
since  she  occasionally  did  me  the  honor 
to  speak  of  me.” 

“All  my  mother  ever  told  me  was  that 
you  were  a sad  puzzle  to  her.” 

At  this,  of  course,  I laughed  out — I 
laugh  still  as  I write  it. 

“Well,  then,  that  was  my  situation — I 
was  a sad  puzzle  to  a very  clever  woman.” 

“And  you  mean,  therefore,  that  I am  a 
puzzle  to  poor  Mr.  Stanmer  ?” 

“He  is  racking  his  brains  to  make  you 
out.  Remember,  it  was  you  who  said  he 
was  intelligent.” 

She  looked  round  at  him,  and  as  fortune 
would  have  it,  his  appearance  at  that  mo- 
ment quite  confirmed  my  assertion.  He 
was  lounging  back  in  his  chair  with  an 
air  of  indolence  rather  too  marked  for  a 
drawing-room,  and  staring  at  the  ceiling 
with  the  expression  of  a man  who  has 
just  been  asked  a conundrum.  Madame 
Scarabelli  seemed  struck  with  his  attitude. 

“ Don’t  you  see,”  I said,  “ he  can’t  read 
the  riddle  ?” 

“You  yourself,”  she  answered,  “said 
he  was  incapable  of  thinking  evil.  I 
should  be  sorry  to  have  him  think  any 
evil  of  me.” 

And  she  looked  straight  at  me — serious- 
ly, appealingly — with  her  beautiful  can- 
did brow. 

I inclined  myself,  smiling,  in  a manner 
which  might  have  meant:  “How  could 
that  be  possible  ?” 

“I  have  a great  esteem  for  him,”  she 
went  on;  “I  want  him  to  think  well  of 
me.  If  I am  a puzzle  to  him,  do  me  a lit- 
tle service.  Explain  me  to  him.” 

“ Explain  you,  dear  lady  ?” 

“You  are  older  and  wiser  than  he. 
Make  him  understand  me.” 

She  looked  deep  into  my  eyes  for  a mo- 
ment, and  then  she  turned  away. 

26th. — I have  written  nothing  for  a 
good  many  days,  but  meanwhile  I have 
been  half  a dozen  times  to  Casa  Salvi.  I 
have  seen  a good  deal  also  of  my  young 
friend — had  a good  many  walks  and  talks 
with  him.  I have  proposed  to  him  to 
come  with  me  to  Venice  for  a fortnight. 


but  he  won’t  listen  to  the  idea  of  leaving 
Florence.  He  is  very  happy,  in  spite  of 
his  doubts,  and  I confess  that  in  the  per- 
ception of  his  happiness  I have  lived  over 
again  my  own.  This  is  so  much  the  case 
that  when,  the  other  day,  he  at  last  made 
up  his  mind  to  ask  me  to  tell  him  the 
wrong  that  Madame  De  Salvi  had  done 
me,  I rather  checked  his  curiosity.  I told 
him  that  if  he  was  bent  upon  knowing,  I 
would  satisfy  him,  but  that  it  seemed  a 
pity  just  now  to  indulge  in  painful  im- 
agery. 

“But  I thought  you  wanted  so  much 
to  put  me  out  of  conceit  of  our  friend.” 

“I  admit  I am  inconsistent,  but  there 
are  various  reasons  for  it.  In  the  first 
place — it’s  obvious — I am  open  to  the 
charge  of  playing  a double  game.  I pro- 
fess an  admiration  for  the  Countess  Sca- 
rabelli, for  I accept  her  hospitality,  and  at 
the  same  time  I attempt  to  poison  your 
mind.  Isn’t  that  the  proper  expression  ? 
I can’t  exactly  make  up  my  mind  to  that, 
though  my  admiration  for  the  countess 
and  my  desire  to  prevent  you  from  taking 
a foolish  step  are  equally  sincere.  And 
then,  in  the  second  place,  you  seem  to  me 
on  the  whole  so  happy ! One  hesitates  to 
destroy  an  illusion,  no  matter  how  perni- 
cious, that  is  so  delightful  while  it  lasts. 
Those  are  the  rare  moments  of  life.  To 
be  young  and  ardent  in  the  midst  of  an 
Italian  spring,  and  to  believe  in  the  moral 
perfection  of  a beautiful  woman — what  an 
admirable  situation  I Float  with  the  cur- 
rent; I’ll  stand  on  the  brink  and  watch 
you.” 

“Your  real  reason  is  that  you  feel  you 
have  no  case  against  the  poor  lady,”  said 
Stanmer.  “You  admire  her  as  much  as 
Ido.” 

“I  just  admitted  that  I admire  her.  I 
never  said  she  was  a vulgar  flirt;  her 
mother  was  an  absolutely  scientific  one. 
Heaven  knows  I admired  that!  It’s  a 
nice  point,  however,  how  much  one  is 
bound  in  honor  not  to  warn  a young 
friend  against  a dangerous  woman  be- 
cause one  also  has  relations  of  civility 
with  the  lady.” 

“In  such  a case,”  said  Stanmer,  “I 
would  break  off  my  relations.” 

I looked  at  him,  and  I think  I laughed. 
“Are  you  jealous  of  me,  by  chance  ?” 

He  shook  his  head  emphatically.  “ Not 
in  the  least;  I like  to  see  you  there,  be- 
cause your  conduct  contradicts  your 
words.” 
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“ I have  always  said  that  the  countess 
is  fascinating.” 

“Otherwise,”  said  Stanmer,  “in  the 
case  you  speak  of,  I would  give  the  lady 
notice.” 

“Give  her  notice ?” 

“Mention  to  her  that  you  regard  her 
with  suspicion,  and  that  you  propose  to 
do  your  best  to  rescue  a simple-minded 
youth  from  her  wiles.  That  would  be 
more  loyal.”  And  he  began  to  laugh 
again. 

It  is  not  the  first  time  he  has  laughed 
at  me;  but  I have  never  minded  it,  be- 
cause I have  always  understood  it. 

“Is  that  what  you  recommend  me  to 
say  to  the  countess  ?”  I asked. 

“Recommend  you!”  he  exclaimed, 
laughing  again.  “I  recommend  noth- 
ing. I may  be  the  victim  to  be  rescued, 
but  I am  at  least  not  a partner  to  the  con- 
spiracy. Besides,  ” he  added,  in  a moment, 
“the  countess  knows  your  state  of  mind.” 

“ Has  she  told  you  so  t” 

Stanmer  hesitated.  “She  has  begged 
me  to  listen  to  every  thing  you  may  say 
against  her.  She  prefers  that;  she  has  a 
good  conscience.” 

“Ah,”  said  I,  “she’s  an  accomplished 
woman !” 

And  it  is  indeed  very  clever  of  her  to 
take  that  tone.  Stanmer  afterward  as- 
sured me  explicitly  that  he  has  never  giv- 
en her  a hint  of  the  liberties  I have  taken 
in  conversation  with — what  shall  I call  it  ? 
— with  her  moral  nature:  she  has  guessed 
them  for  herself.  She  must  hate  me  in- 
tensely, and  yet  her  manner  has  always 
been  so  charming  to  me ! She  is  truly  an 
accomplished  woman ! 

May  4. — I have  staid  away  from  Casa 
Salvi  for  a week,  but  I have  lingered  on 
in  Florence,  under  a mixture  of  impulses. 
I have  had  it  on  my  conscience  not  to  go 
near  the  countess  again;  and  yet,  from 
the  moment  she  is  aware  of  the  way  I feel 
about  her,  it  is  open  war.  There  need  be 
no  scruples  on  either  side.  . She  is  as  free 
to  use  every  possible  art  to  entangle  poor 
Stanmer  more  closely  as  I am  to  clip  her 
fine-spun  meshes.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, however,  we  naturally  shouldn’t 
meet  very  cordially.  But  as  regards  her 
meshes,  why,  after  all,  should  I clip  them? 
It  would  really  be  very  interesting  to  see 
Stanmer  swallowed  up.  I should  like  to 
see  how  he  would  agree  with  her  after 
she  had  devoured  him.  (To  what  vulgar 
imagery,  by-the-way,  does  curiosity  re- 


duce a man  I)  Let  him  finish  the  story  in 
his  own  way,  as  I finished  it  in  mine.  It 
is  the  same  story ; but  why,  a quarter  of  a 
century  later,  should  it  have  the  same  de- 
nouement t Let  him  make  his  own  de- 
nouement. 

5th. — Hang  it,  however,  I don’t  want 
the  poor  boy  to  be  miserable. 

6th. — Ah ! but  did  my  denouement  then 
prove  such  a happy  one  ? 

7th. — He  came  to  my  room  late  last 
night ; he  was  much  excited. 

“What  was  it  she  did  to  you?”  he 
asked. 

I answered  him  first  with  another  ques- 
tion. “Have  you  quarrelled  with  the 
countess  ?” 

But  he  only  repeated  his  own.  4 4 What 
was  it  she  did  to  you  ?” 

“Sit  down,  and  I’ll  tell  you.”  And 
he  sat  there  beside  the  candle,  staring  at 
me.  “There  was  a man  always  there — 
Count  Camerino.” 

“The  man  she  married  ?” 

“The  man  she  married.  I was  very 
much  in  love  with  her,  and  yet  I didn’t 
trust  her.  I was  sure  that  she  lied ; I be- 
lieved she  could  be  cruel.  Nevertheless, 
at  moments,  she  had  a charm  which  made 
it  pure  pedantry  to  be  conscious  of  her 
faults ; and  while  these  moments  lasted  I 
would  have  done  any  thing  for  her.  Un- 
fortunately they  didn’t  last  long.  But 
you  know  what  I mean : am  I not  describ- 
ing the  Scarabelli  ?” 

“The  Countess  Scarabelli  never  lied!” 
cried  Stanmer. 

“That’s  just  what  I would  have  said  to 
any  one  who  should  have  made  the  insin- 
uation ! But  I suppose  you  are  not  ask- 
ing me  the  question  you  put  to  me  just 
now  from  dispassionate  curiosity  ?” 

“A  man  may  want  to  know,”  said  the 
innocent  fellow. 

I couldn’t  help  laughing  out.  “This, 
at  any  rate,  is  my  story.  Camerino  was 
always  there;  he  was  a sort  of  fixture  in 
the  house.  If  I had  moments  of  dislike 
for  the  divine  Bianca,  I had  no  moments 
of  liking  for  him.  And  yet  he  was  a very 
agreeable  fellow,  very  civil,  very  intelli- 
gent, not  in  the  least  disposed  to  make  a 
quarrel  with  me.  The  trouble,  of  course, 
was  simply  that  I was  jealous  of  him.  I 
don’t  know,  however,  on  what  ground  I 
could  have  quarrelled  with  him,  for  I had 
no  definite  rights.  I can’t  say  what  I ex- 
pected— I can’t  say  what,  as  the  matter 
stood,  I was  prepared  to  do.  With  my 
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name  and  my  prospects,  I might  perfectly 
have  offered  her  my  hand.  I am  not  sure 
that  she  would  have  accepted  it ; I am  by 
no  means  clear  that  she  wanted  that.  But 
she  wanted,  wanted  keenly,  to  attach  me 
to  her;  she  wanted  to  have  me  about.  I 
should  have  been  capable  of  giving  up 
every  thing — England,  my  career,  my 
family — simply  to  devote  myself  to  her, 
to  live  near  her  and  see  her  every  day.” 

“Why  didn’t  you  do  it,  then?”  asked 
Stanmer. 

“Why  don’t  you  ?” 

“ To  be  a proper  rejoinder  to  my  ques- 
tion, ” he  said,  rather  neatly,  ‘ 4 yours  should 
be  asked  twenty-five  years  hence.” 

“It  remains  perfectly  true  that  at  a 
given  moment  I was  capable  of  doing  as 
I say.  That  was  what  she  wanted — a 
rich,  susceptible,  credulous,  convenient 
young  Englishman  established  near  her 
en  permanence.  And  yet,”  I added,  “I 
must  do  her  complete  justice.  I honestly 
believe  she  was  fond  of  me.”  At  this 
Stanmer  got  up  and  walked  to  the  win- 
dow ; he  stood  looking  out  a moment,  and 
then  he  turned  round.  “You  know  she 
was  older  than  I,”  I went  on.  “Madame 
Scarabelli  is  older  than  you.  One  day,  in 
the  garden,  her  mother  asked  me,  in  an 
angry  tone,  why  I disliked  Camerino;  for 
I had  been  at  no  pains  to  conceal  my  feel- 
ing about  him,  and  something  had  just 
happened  to  bring  it  out.  4 I dislike  him,’ 
I said,  ‘because  you  like  him  so  much.’ 
‘I  assure  you  I don’t  like  him,’  she  an- 
swered. ‘He  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  your  lover,’  I retorted.  It  was  a 
brutal  speech,  certainly,  but  any  other 
man  in  my  place  would  have  made  it. 
She  took  it  very  strangely;  she  turned 
pale,  but  she  was  not  indignant.  ‘ How 
can  he  be  my  lover,  after  what  he  has 
done  ?’  she  asked.  ‘ What  has  he  done  ?’ 
She  hesitated  a good  while ; then  she  said, 
‘He  killed  my  husband.’  ‘Good  heav- 
ens !’  I cried ; ‘ and  you  receive  him  ?’  Do 
you  know  what  she  said  ? She  said,  ‘ Che 
vuole  f ” 

“ Is  that  all  ?”  asked  Stanmer. 

‘ ‘ No ; she  went  on  to  say  that  Camerino 
had  killed  Count  Salvi  in  a duel,  and  she 
admitted  that  her  husband’s  jealousy  had 
been  the  occasion  of  it.  The  count,  it  ap- 
peared, was  a monster  of  jealousy ; lie  had 
led  her  a dreadful  life.  He  himself,  mean- 
while, had  been  any  thing  but  irreproach- 
able; he  had  done  a mortal  injury  to  a 
man  of  whom  he  pretended  to  be  a friend, 


and  this  affair  had  become  notorious.  The 
gentleman  in  question  had  demanded  sat- 
isfaction for  his  outraged  honor;  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  (the  countess,  to  do 
her  justice,  did  not  tell  me  that  her  hus- 
band was  a coward)  he  had  not  as  yet  ob- 
tained it.  The  duel  with  Camerino  had 
come  on  first ; in  an  access  of  jealous  fury 
the  count  had  struck  Camerino  in  the  face, 
and  this  outrage,  I know  not  how  justly, 
was  deemed  expiable  before  the  other.  By 
an  extraordinary  arrangement  (the  Ital- 
ians have  certainly  no  sense  of  fair  play) 
the  other  man  was  allowed  to  be  Came- 
rino’s  second.  The  duel  was  fought  with 
swords,  and  the  count  received  a wound 
of  which,  though  at  first  it  was  not  ex- 
pected to  be  fatal,  he  died  on  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  matter  was  hushed  up  as 
much  as  possible,  for  the  sake  of  the  count- 
ess’s good  name,  and  so  successfully  that 
it  was  presently  observed  that,  among  the 
public,  the  other  gentleman  had  the  cred- 
it of  having  put  his  sword  through  M.  De 
Salvi.  This  gentleman  took  a fancy  not 
to  contradict  the  impression,  and  it  was 
allowed  to  subsist.  So  long  as  he  con- 
sented, it  was,  of  course,  in  Camerino’s  in- 
terest not  to  contradict  it,  as  it  left  him 
much  more  free  to  keep  up  his  intimacy 
with  the  countess.” 

Stanmer  had  listened  to  all  this  with 
extreme  attention.  “Why  didn’t  she 
contradict  it  ?” 

I shrugged  my  shoulders.  4 4 1 am  bound 
to  believe  it  was  for  the  same  reason.  I 
was  horrified,  at  any  rate,  by  the  whole 
story.  I was  extremely  shocked  at  the 
countess’s  want  of  dignity  in  continuing 
to  see  the  man  by  whose  hand  her  hus- 
band had  fallen.” 

“The  husband  had  been  a great  brute, 
and  it  was  not  known,”  said  Stanmer. 

“Its  not  being  known  made  no  differ- 
ence. And  as  for  Salvi  having  been  a 
brute,  that  is  but  a way  of  saying  that  his 
wife  and  the  man  whom  his  wife  subse- 
quently married  didn’t  like  him.” 

Stanmer  looked  extremely  meditative; 
his  eyes  were  fixed  on  mine.  “ Yes,  that 
marriage  is  hard  to  get  over.  It  was  not 
becoming.” 

“Ah,”  said  I,  “what  a long  breath  I 
drew  when  I heard  of  it!  I remember 
the  place  and  the  hour.  It  was  at  a hill 
station  in  India,  seven  years  after  I had 
left  Florence.  The  post  brought  me  some 
English  papers,  and  in  one  of  them  was  a 
letter  from  Italy,  with  a lot  of  so-called 
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4 fashionable  intelligence. ’ There,  among 
various  scandals  in  high  life  and  other 
delectable  items,  I read  that  the  Countess 
Bianca  Salvi,  famous  for  some  years  as 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  most  agree- 
able salon  in  Florence,  was  about  to  be- 
stow her  hand  upon  Count  Camerino,  a 
distinguished  Bolognese.  Ah,  my  dear 
boy,  it  was  a tremendous  escape ! I had 
been  ready  to  marry  the  woman  who  was 
capable  of  that ! But  my  instinct  had 
warned  me,  and  I had  trusted  my  in- 
stinct.” 

“‘Instinct’s  every  thing,’  as  Falstaff 
says,  ” and  Stanmer  began  to  laugh.  * 4 Did 
you  tell  Madame  De  Salvi  that  your  in- 
stinct was  against  her  ?” 

4 * No ; I told  her  that  she  frightened  me, 
shocked  me,  horrified  me.” 

“That’s  about  the  same  thing.  And 
what  did  she  say  ?” 

“She  asked  me  what  I would  have.  I 
called  her  friendship  with  Camerino  a 
scandal,  and  she  answered  that  her  hus- 
band had  been  a brute.  Besides,  no  one 
knew  it ; therefore  it  was  no  scandal.  Just 
your  argument.  I retorted  that  this  was 
odious  reasoning,  and  that  she  had  no 
moral  sense.  We  had  a passionate  quar- 
rel, and  I declared  I would  never  see  her 
again.  In  the  heat  of  my  displeasure  I 
left  Florence,  and  I kept  my  vow.  I nev- 
er saw  her  again.” 

“ You  couldn’t  have  been  much  in  love 
with  her,”  said  Stanmer. 

“ I was  not — three  months  after.” 

“ If  you  had  been,  you  would  have  come 
back — three  days  after.” 

“So,  doubtless,  it  seems  to  you.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  it  was  the  great  effort  of 
my  life.  Being  a military  man,  I have 
had  on  various  occasions  to  face  the  en- 
emy. But  it  was  not  then  I needed  my 
resolution ; it  was  when  I left  Florence  in 
a post-chaise.” 

Stanmer  turned  about  the  room  two  or 
three  times,  and  then  he  said,  “I  don’t 
understand ; I don’t  understand  why  she 
should  have  told  you  that  Camerino  had 
killed  her  husband.  It  could  only  dam- 
age her.” 

“She  was  afraid  it  would  damage  her 
more  that  I should  think  he  was  her  lover. 
She  wished  to  say  the  thing  that  would 
most  effectually  persuade  me  that  he  was 
not  her  lover — that  he  could  never  be. 
And  then  she  wished  to  get  the  credit  of 
being  very  frank.” 

“Good  heavens!  how  you  must  have 


analyzed  her!”  cried  my  companion,  star- 
ing. 

“There  is  nothing  so  analystic  as  dis- 
illusionment. But  there  it  is.  She  mar- 
ried Camerino.” 

“Yes,  I don’t  like  that,”  said  Stanmer. 
He  was  silent  a while,  and  then  he  added : 
“Perhaps  she  wouldn’t  have  done  so  if 
you  had  remained.” 

He  has  a little  innocent  way ! 

‘ ‘ Very  likely  she  would  have  dispensed 
with  the  ceremony,”  I answered,  dryly. 

“Upon  my  word,”  he  said,  “you  have 
analyzed  her !” 

“You  ought  to  be  grateful  to  me.  I 
have  done  for  you  what  you  seem  unable 
to  do  for  yourself.” 

“ I don’t  see  any  Camerino  in  my  case,” 
he  said. 

“Perhaps  among  those  gentlemen  I 
can  find  one  for  you.” 

‘ ‘ Thank  you,  ” he  cried ; * 4 I’ll  take  care 
of  that  myself!”  And  he  went  away — 
satisfied,  I hope. 

10th. — He’s  an  obstinate  little  wretch; 
it  irritates  me  to  see  him  sticking  to  it. 
Perhaps  he  is  looking  for  his  Camerino. 

I shall  leave  him,  at  any  rate,  to  his  fate; 
it  is  growing  insupportably  hot. 

11th. — I went  this  evening  to  bid  fare- 
well to  the  Scarabelli.  There  was  no  one 
there ; she  was  alone  in  her  great  dusky 
drawing-room,  which  was  lighted  only  by 
a couple  of  candles,  with  the  immense 
windows  open  over  the  garden.  She  was 
dressed  in  white ; she  was  deucedly  pretty. 
She  asked  me,  of  course,  why  I had  been 
so  long  without  coming. 

“ I think  you  say  that  only  for  form,” 

I answered.  “ I imagine  you  know.” 

“ Che ! what  have  I done  t” 

“ Nothing  at  all.  You  are  too  wise  for 
that.” 

She  looked  at  me  a while.  “I  think 
you  are  a little  crazy.” 

“Ah,  no;  I am  only  too  sane.  I have 
too  much  reason  rather  than  too  little.” 

“You  have,  at  any  rate,  what  we  call 
a fixed  idea.” 

“There  is  no  harm  in  that,  so  long  as 
it’s  a good  one.” 

“But  yours  is  abominable,”  she  de- 
clared, with  a laugh. 

“Of  course  you  can’t  like  me  or  my 
ideas.  All  things  considered,  you  have 
treated  me  with  wonderful  kindness,  and 
I thank  you  and  kiss  your  hands.  I leave 
Florence  to-morrow.” 

“I  won’t  say  I’m  sorry,”  she  said, 
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laughing  again.  “But  I am  very  glad 
to  have  seen  you.  I always  wondered 
about  you.  You  are  a curiosity.” 

“Yes,  you  must  find  me  so.  A man 
who  can  resist  your  charms ! The  fact  is, 
I can't.  This  evening  you  are  enchant- 
ing ; and  it  is  the  first  time  I have  been 
alone  with  you.” 

She  gave  no  heed  to  this;  she  turned 
away.  But  in  a moment  she  came  back 
and  stood  looking  at  me,  and  her  beauti- 
ful solemn  eyes  seemed  to  shine  in  the 
dimness  of  the  room. 

“How  could  you  treat  my  mother  so  ?” 
she  asked. 

“Treat  her  so?” 

4 4 How  could  you  desert  the  most  charm- 
ing woman  in  the  world  ?” 

“It  was  not  a case  of  desertion;  and  if 
it  had  been,  it  seems  to  me  she  was  con- 
soled.” 

At  this  moment  there  was  the  sound  of 
a step  in  the  antechamber,  and  I saw  that 
the  countess  perceived  it  to  be  Stanmer’s. 

“That  wouldn't  have  happened,”  she 
murmured.  “My  poor  mother  needed  a 
protector.” 

Stanmer  came  in,  interrupting  our  talk, 
and  looking  at  me,  I thought,  with  a little 
air  of  bravado.  He  must  think  me,  in- 
deed, a tiresome,  meddlesome  bore;  and 
upon  my  word,  turning  it  all  over,  I won- 
der at  his  docility.  After  all,  he’s  five- 
and-twenty ; and  yet,  I must  add,  it  does 
irritate  me — the  way  he  sticks ! He  was 
followed  in  a moment  by  two  or  three  of 
the  regular  Italians,  and  I made  my  visit 
short. 

“Good-by,  countess,”  I said;  and  she 
gave  me  her  hand  in  silence.  “Do  you 
need  a protector  ?”  I added,  softly. 

She  looked  at  me  from  head  to  foot,  and 
then,  almost  angrily,  “ Yes,  signore.” 

But,  to  deprecate  her  anger,  I kept  her 
hand  an  instant,  and  then  bent  my  ven- 
erable head  and  kissed  it.  I think  I ap- 
peased her. 

Bologna,  15 th. — I left  Florence  on  the 
12th,  and  have  been  here  these  three  days. 
Delightful  old  Italian  town;  but  it  lacks 
the  charm  of  my  Florentine  secret. 

I wrote  that  last  entry  four  days  ago, 
late  at  night,  after  coming  back  from 
Casa  Salvi.  I afterward  fell  asleep  in 
my  chair ; the  night  was  half  over  when 
I woke  up.  Instead  of  going  to  bed,  I 
stood  a long  time  at  the  window,  looking 
out  at  the  river.  It  was  a warm,  still 
night,  and  the  first  faint  streaks  of  sun- 


rise were  in  the  sky.  Presently  I heard 
a slow  footstep  beneath  my  window,  and, 
looking  down,  made  out,  by  the  aid  of  a 
street  lamp,  that  Stanmer  was  but  just 
coming  home.  I called  to  him  to  come  to 
my  rooms,  and,  after  an  interval,  he  made 
his  appearance. 

“I  want  to  bid  you  good-by,”  I said; 
“ I shall  depart  in  the  morning.  Don’t 
go  to  the  trouble  of  saying  you’re  sorry. 
Of  course  you  are  not ; I must  have  bull- 
ied you  immensely.” 

He  made  no  attempt  to  say  he  was  sor- 
ry, but  he  said  he  was  very  glad  to  have 
made  my  acquaintance. 

“Your  conversation,” he  said,  with  his 
little  innocent  air,  “has  been  very  sug- 
gestive.” 

“ Have  you  found  Camerino  ?”  I asked, 
smiling. 

“ I have  given  up  the  search.” 

“Well,”  I said,  “some  day  when  you 
find  that  you  have  made  a great  mistake, 
remember  I told  you  so.” 

He  looked  for  a minute  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  anticipate  that  day  by  the  exer- 
cise of  his  reason.  4 4 Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  you  that  you  may  have  made  a great 
mistake  ?” 

4 4 Oh  yes;  every  thing  occurs  to  one 
sooner  or  later.” 

That's  what  I said  to  him;  but  I didn’t 
say  that  the  question,  pointed  by  his  can- 
did young  countenance,  had,  for  the  mo- 
ment, a greater  force  than  it  ever  had  be- 
fore. 

And  then  he  asked  me  whether,  as 
things  had  turned  out,  I myself  had  been 
so  especially  happy. 

Paris,  December  17. — A note  from 
young  Stanmer,  whom  I saw  in  Florence 
— a remarkable  little  note,  dated  Rome, 
and  worth  transcribing: 

“ My  dear  General, — I have  it  at  heart  to  tell 
you  that  I was  married  a week  ago  to  the  Counteas 
Salvi-Scarabelli.  You  talked  me  into  a great  mud- 
dle; but  a month  after  that  it  was  all  very  clear. 
Things  that  involve  a risk  are  like  the  Christian 
faith  ; they  must  be  seen  from  the  inside. 

“ Yours  ever,  E.  S.” 

M P.  S. — A fig  for  analogies — unless  you  can  find 
an  analogy  for  my  happiness  !” 

His  happiness  makes  him  very  clever. 
I hope  it  will  last ! — I mean  his  cleverness, 
not  his  happiness. 

London,  April  19, 1877. — Last  night,  at 

Lady  H ’s,  I met  Edmund  Stanmer, 

who  married  Bianca  Salvi's  daughter.  I 
heard  the  other  day  that  they  had  come 
to  England.  A handsome  young  fellow,. 
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with  a fresh,  contented  face.  He  remind- 
ed me  of  Florence,  which  I didn’t  pretend 
to  forget ; but  it  was  rather  awkward,  for 
I remember  I used  to  disparage  that  wom- 
an to  him.  I had  a complete  theory  about 
her.  But  he  didn't  seem  at  all  stiff ; on 
the  contrary,  he  appeared  to  enjoy  our  en- 
counter. I asked  him  if  his  wife  was  there. 
I had  to  do  that. 

“Oh  yes,  she’s  in  one  of  the  other 
rooms.  Come  and  make  her  acquaint- 
ance; I want  you  to  know  her.” 

“You  forget  that  I do  know  her.” 

“Oh  no,  you  don’t;  you  never  did.” 
And  he  gave  a little  significant  laugh. 

I didn't  feel  like  facing  the  ci-devant 
Scarabelli  at  that  moment ; so  I said  that 
I was  leaving  the  house,  but  that  I would 
do  myself  the  honor  of  calling  upon  his 
wife.  We  talked  for  a moment  of  some- 
thing else,  and  then,  suddenly,  breaking 
off  and  looking  at  me,  he  laid  his  hand  on 
my  arm.  I must  do  him  the  justice  to 
say  that  he  looks  felicitous. 

“Depend  upon  it,  you  were  wrong,” he 
said. 

“My  dear  young  friend,”  I answered, 
“imagine  the  alacrity  with  which  I con- 
cede it.” 

Something  else  again  was  spoken  of, 
but  in  an  instant  he  repeated  his  move- 
ment. 1 ‘ Depend  upon  it,  you  were  wrong.  ” 


“I  am  sure  the  countess  has  forgiven 
me,”  I said,  “and  in  that  case  you  ought  to 
bear  no  grudge.  As  I have  had  the  honor 
to  say,  I will  call  upon  her  immediately.” 

“I  was  not  alluding  to  my  wife,”  he 
answered.  “ I was  thinking  of  your  own 
story.” 

“My  own  story  ?” 

“So  many  years  ago.  Was  it  not 
rather  a mistake  ?” 

I looked  at  him  a moment;  he’s  posi- 
tively rosy. 

“That’s  not  a question  to  solve  in  a 
London  crush.”  And  I turned  away. 

22d . — I haven’t  yet  called  on  the  ci-de - 
vant . I’m  afraid  of  finding  her  at  home. 
And  that  boy’s  words  have  been  thrum- 
ming in  my  ears:  “Depend  upon  it  you 
were  wrong.  Wasn’t  it  rather  a mis- 
take ?”  Was  I wrong  ? was  it  a mistake  ? 
Was  I too  cautious — too  suspicious — too 
logical  ? Was  it  really  a protector  she 
needed  ? — a man  who  might  have  helped 
her  ? Would  it  have  been  for  his  benefit 
to  believe  in  her  ? and  was  her  fault  only 
that  I had  forsaken  her  ? Was  the  poor 
woman  very  unhappy  ? God  forgive  me, 
how  the  questions  come  crowding  in ! If 
I marred  her  happiness,  I certainly  didn’t 
make  my  own.  And  I might  have  made 
it — eh  ? That’s  a charming  discovery  for 
a man  of  my  age ! 


editor’s  Cnsij  Clwir. 


IT  was  the  remark  of  a philosophical  woman 
that  “ men  are  queer."  It  is  an  observation 
that  may  be  applied  with  equal  truth  to  news- 
papers. Newspapers  are  queer.  If  one  of 
them  adopts  a new  dress,  and  appears  in  fresh 
type  and  improved  form,  its  neighbors  and 
“ contemporaries"  salute  it,  and  cordially  con- 
gratulate the  brother  who  “ puts  in  so  hand- 
some an  appearance,  indicative  of  well-merited 
prosperity."  But  there  the  courtesy  general- 
ly ends.  It  is  remarked  that  the  Bugle  is  not 
zealous  to  recognize  the  enterprise  of  the  Clar- 
ion, and  that  the  “ great  journalistic  triumph” 
of  the  Postboy  apparently  escapes  entirely  the 
attention  of  the  Mailbag.  The  explanation  of 
this  kind  of  silence  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  an  nil  willingness  to  advertise  a rival.  It 
goes  so  far  often  as  to  conceal  the  name,  so 
that  the  Clarion , which  has  remarked  with 
pleasure  the  signs  of  the  well-merited  pros- 
perity of  the  Bugle , will  probably  speak  of  its 
opiuions  the  next  day  as  the  gush  of  a feeble- 
minded contemporary.  It  is  this  spirit  which 
is  “ queer,"  and  which  gives  the  Ishmaelitish 
tone  which  is  sometimes  remarked  in  the  press. 


It  produces  other  results  not  less  striking,  and 
among  them  the  unwillingness  to  correct  as- 
sertions once  published.  The  secret  of  this 
unwillingness  is  evident.  A paper  wishes  to 
profit  by  the  reputation  of  accuracy  and  in- 
fallibility. If  it  confesses  that  it  was  in  error 
either  in  a statement  of  fact  or  in  its  judg- 
ment, it  fosters  distrust  in  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  and  enables  the  watchful  Mailbag  to 
sneer  that  “the  wise  Postboy  is  probably  as 
correct  in  saying  that  Mr.  T-rm-n’s  bandana 
handkerchief  is  plainly  worn  through  in  the 
centre  as  it  was  in  gravely  stating  last  week 
that  Mr.  E-dm-ds  had  clipped  his  beard." 

But  one  conspicuous  result  of  this  alert 
avoidance  of  advertising  a rival  is  that  every 
newspaper  and  periodical  is  obliged  to  blow 
its  own  trumpet.  In  what  Mr.  Cox  would 
probably  describe  as  “ so-called"  private  life, 
the  worthy  and  gentlemanly  editors  of  the  Bu- 
gle and  the  Mailbag  are  reluctant  to  repeat  the 
compliments  which  are  justly  showered  upon 
their  modest  virtues.  But  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  publish  in  full  the  opinion  of  the 
Podunk  Farmer  that  the  Mailbag , or  Clarion,  or 
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Bugle,  or  Postboy,  is  the  model  journal  of  the 
age,  and  an  exhanstless  fountain  of  wit,  wis- 
dom, and  fancy.  This  is  a matter  of  course. 
It  is  a part  of  the  “ business.”  If  you  don’t 
take  care  of  yourself,  who  will  take  care  of 
you  ? Who,  indeed,  is  so  much  interested  in 
number  one  as  that  identical  numeral?  It 
may  be  said,  truly,  that  a great  journal  or 
magazine  is  the  result  of  such  a combination 
of  labor  and  taleut  and  sagacity  that  there  can 
be  no  personal  or  individual  appropriation  of 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  joint  result.  It' 
is  a plausible  suggestion,  which  we  willingly 
accept,  because  we  propose  to  congratulate 
our  readers  upon  the  recent  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  Magazine. 

If  the  reader  happens  to  have  the  whole  series 
of  Harper’s  New  Monthly  Magazine  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  will  compare  this  number,  or  that 
of  last  month,  with  which  the  new  volume  be- 
gan, with  the  first  number,  which  was  publish- 
ed twenty-nine  years  ago,  he  will  find  that 
while  the  general  superiority  of  this  number 
is  manifest  and  remarkable,  it  is  the  result  of 
a natural  and  logical  development,  so  that  the 
present  copious,  ample,  various,  brilliant,  and 
beautiful  magazine  is  but  the  full  flower  which 
has  opened  from  that  bud.  The  larger,  more 
legible  and  shapely  type,  the  wider  and  come- 
lier  page,  the  extraordinary  richness  of  the 
wood-engraving,  the  freshness  and  value  of 
the  text,  in  which  the  most  various  and  ac- 
knowledged literary  genius  of  the  time  and  of 
the  English-speaking  race  is  so  adequately 
represented,  all  combine  to  form  a popular  pe- 
riodical which  is  as  eminent  among  all  similar 
works  to-day  as  the  first  number  was  twenty- 
nine  years  ago.  Harper  was,  in  fact,  a pioneer. 
There  was  no  magazine  precisely  like  it  any- 
where when  it  began ; and  there  has  been  no 
progress  or  improvement  in  art,  no  larger  re- 
source in  literature,  no  change  in  public  taste 
and  demand,  of  which  it  has  not  taken  ad- 
vantage. It  may  be  said  truly,  and  the  long 
series  of  its  issues  is  the  evidence  open  to 
all,  that  every  change  which  it  has  made  has 
been  an  improvement,  and  yet,  that  while  it 
has  turned  to  its  own  use  every  richer  resource, 
it  has  lost  no  individuality,  and  to  the  reader 
of  its  first  number  offers  to-day  the  old  familiar 
face,  but  with  a perpetually  renewed  youth 
and  exhaustless  vigor  and  charm. 

The  continuance  of  a magazine,  indeed,  is 
like  a royal  succession.  The  king  is  dead,  long 
live  the  king ! The  crown  is  a permanent  pow- 
er in  magazines  as  in  families,  requiring  only 
in  the  literary  line  that  the  original  direction 
be  adequately  maintained  with  due  regard  to 
the  differences  of  time  and  taste.  The  life  of 
Harper  has  now  extended  through  a genera- 
tion of  men.  The  great  authors  who  were  in 
their  prime  when  it  began,  aud  whose  works 
were  first  published  in  this  coun  try  in  its  pages, 
are  gone.  Its  first  few  illustrations,  the  best 
of  their  time,  are  almost  droll  in  their  crudity 
to-day.  Its  current  comments  are  of  events 


many  of  which  are  forgotten,  and  of  many  men 
who  are  now  names  only.  But  it  may  be  said 
safely,  and  without  successful  contradiction, 
that  the  long  range  of  its  volumes  is  a brill- 
iantly illustrated  library  of  fiction  and  travel 
and  adveuture,  of  biography  and  anecdote,  of 
popular  scientific  description  and  information, 
and  local  character  sketches  and  essays,  which 
is  without  a parallel ; nor  do  we  know  a more 
grateful,  or  useful,  or  desirable  large  contribu- 
tion to  a popular  rural  library  than  a complete 
set  of  Harper  from  the  beginning.  There  is 
not  a line  nor  a word  in  it  from  the  first  page 
to  the  last  which  may  not  be  read  aloud  in 
the  family  circle  without  jar  or  offense ; there 
is  nothing  w hich  any  sincere  adherent  of  any 
religious  denomination  or  political  party  would 
reject  as  distasteful  or  unfair,  because  the  in- 
tention of  the  Magazine  has  been  to  omit  sec- 
tarian and  political  discussion,  and  to  stand 
upon  the  common  ground  of  universally  ac- 
knowledged moral  principle.  It  has  been  nei- 
ther polemical  nor  contentious  in  any  direc- 
tion. Like  the  old  Homeric  bards,  like  the 
Arabian  story-tellers,  like  Goldsmith  playing 
his  way  through  Europe,  its  aim  has  been  to 
instruct,  to  charm,  to  entertain,  to  be  wel- 
comed by  old  and  young,  to  be  a familiar  liter- 
ary companion  and  friend. 

With  the  improved  aspect  of  the  present 
volume  it  is  no  otherwise  an  old  friend  under 
a new  face  than  as  youth  is  the  newer  face  of 
childhood,  or  the  fruit  of  the  blossom.  The 
mysterious  and  anonymous  spirit  of  the  Maga- 
zine may  well  declare,  through  the  Easy  Chair, 
its  gratitude  for  the  extraordinary  and  increas- 
ing friendship  with  which  it  is  received,  and 
it  may  modestly  appeal — since  the  monthly 
Bugle  and  Clarion  may  forget  to  do  so  upon  its 
behalf — to  its  present  appearance  and  charac- 
ter as  evidence  of  its  resolution  to  continue  to 
deserve  the  favor  with  which  “ the  old  stand” 
has  been  so  long  regarded. 


Headers  of  the  Fortnightly  Review  have  been 
long  accustomed  to  the  name  and  the  work  of 
Frederic  Harrison,  the  most  conspicuous  of  the 
English  disciples  of  Comte,  and  a manly,  vig- 
orous, and  racy  winter,  who  has  dealt  some 
brilliant  blows  at  the  apostle  of  sweetness 
and  light,  who,  on  his  side,  is  quite  ready  and 
equipped  to  repel  all  assailants.  One  of  Mr. 
Harrison’s  latest  papers  is  a lecture  delivered 
at  the  London  Institution,  “On  the  Choice  of 
Books,”  which  is  remarkable  as  the  sign  of  a 
rising  reaction  in  favor  of  Scott.  The  death 
of  Scott  was  followed  by  the  appearance  and 
triumph  of  a school  whose  motto  was  Carlyle’s 
remark,  “Literature  has  other  aims  than  that 
of  harmlessly  amusing  indolent,  languid  men.” 
It  was,  indeed,  Carlyle’s  famous  article  upon 
Lockhart’s  “ Scott,”  in  the  Westminster  Review, 
in  1838,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
reaction  against  him.  The  great,  earnest, 
melancholy  genius  of  Carlyle,  full  of  the  mists 
aud  sunshine  and  mournful  ocean  music  of  the 
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Scottish  coast,  protested  against  the  “ slashed 
breeches,  steeple  hats,  buff  belts,  and  antiqua- 
ted speech”  of  the  Waverley  romances.  “ Buff 
belts  and  all  manner  of  jerkins  and  costumes 
are  transitory ; man  alone  is  perennial.”  And 
with  a lofty  and  pathetically  scornful  intol- 
erance, he  exclaimed:  “What, then,  is  the  re- 
sult of  these  Waverley  romances  f Are  they 
to  amuse  one  generation  only  f One  or  more. 
As  many  generations  as  they  can,  but  not  all 
generations.  Ah,  no:  when  our  swallow-tail 
has  become  fantastic  as  trunk-hose,  they  will 
cease  to  amuse.” 

Carlyle’s  intellectual  leadership  of  the  last 
generation  gave  the  great  impulse  to  the  re- 
action. Dickens,  who  was  the  next  great  mas- 
ter after  Scott,  was  distinctly  a moralist,  and 
Thackeray  and  George  Eliot  were  of  a very  dif- 
ferent inspiration  from  Scott’s,  much  as  Thack- 
eray admired  the  sturdy  vigor  and  sweet  gen- 
ius of  the  manly  master.  The  older  readers  of 
the  Waverley  Novels  half  resented  the  immense 
popularity  of  Dickens.  “Who  is  this  Dick- 
ens?” said  one  of  them,  long  after  Dickens  was 
famous : “ I must  look  him  up.”  Another  said 
to  a friend,  as  if  he  had  been  a priest  speaking 
of  the  sacred  books,  “I  hope  that  you  read 
your  Scott  once  a year ; I never  fail  to  do  it.” 
But  there  was  no  question  of  a notable  decline 
in  the  popularity  of  the  Waverley  stories  and 
in  familiarity  with  them.  Carlyle  had  given 
the  word.  The  descriptions  were  found  to  be 
tame  and  tedious.  The  novels  were  tales  of 
costume.  The  style  and  tone  were  exceeding- 
ly commonplace.  Good  characters — yes ; and 
doubtless  touches  of  humor,  and  the  Scotch 
dialect  and  the  antiquarian  knowledge  excel- 
lent; but  it  is,  after  all,  feudal  melodrama, 
Tory,  aristocratic,  backward,  half  theatrical — 
in  a word,  “Costumes  are  transitory;  man 
alone  is  perennial.”  Perhaps  this  tendency 
of  viewing  Scott  was  deepened  by  the  tragical 
end  of  his  life,  and  its  cause.  It  was  painful 
to  think  that  the  man  whose  great  genius  had 
amazed  and  charmed  the  world,  who  was  by 
his  position  and  power  a teacher  of  the  peo- 
ple, should  have  set  his  heart  upon  building  a 
pinchbeck  castle,  upon  being  a feudal  baron 
out  of  time,  and  Bhould  have  involved  himself 
so  deeply  for  so  pitiful  a purpose.  Then  came 
the  tragedy : the  desperate  struggle,  the  uni- 
versal ruin,  the  death  of  his  w’ife,  the  solitary, 
gloomy  continuance  of  the  contest,  the  sorrow- 
ful eclipse  and  extinction  of  his  powers,  and 
the  peaceful  death  at  last  of  the  weary  old 
man  whom  the  world  loved  and  pitied.  Pit- 
ied— that  was,  perhaps,  the  feeling  which  in- 
creased the  tendency  to  take  him  at  his  own 
estimate  of  the  minstrel  or  the  story-teller — 
a kind  of  dependent  to  sit  below  the  salt,  and 
amuse  the  company  after  dinner. 

It  is  against  this  feeling  concerning  Scott 
which  has  marked  the  literary  judgment  of 
the  age  which  Carlyle  impressed  so  deeply, 
that  Mr.  Harrison  now  raises  a clear  and  vig- 
orous note  of  protest.  It  is  so  positive  and 


manly  and  assured  that  we  shall  quote  some 
of  his  own  racy  words : “ I am  told  that  the 
last  discovery  of  modern  culture  is  that  Scott’s 
prose  is  commonplace ; that  the  young  men  at 
our  universities  are  far  too  critical  to  care  for 
his  artless  sentences  and  llo wing  descriptions. 
They  prefer  Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Mallock,  and 
the  euphuism  of  Young  Oxford,  just  as  some 
people  prefer  a Dresden  Shepherdess  to  the 
Caryatides  of  the  Erictheum,  pronounce  Field- 
ing to  be  low"  and  Mozart  to  be  paaad. Scott 

is  just  one  of  the  poets  (we  may  call  poets  all 
the  great  creators  in  prose  or  in  verse)  of  whom 
one  never  wearies,  just  as  one  can  listen  to 
Beethoven,  or  watch  the  sunrise  or  the  suuset 
day  by  day  with  new  delight.  I think  I can 
read  the  Antiquary,  or  the  Bride  of  Lammermoor , 
Ivanhoe , Quentin  Durtcard , and  Old  Mortality  at 
least  once  a year  afresh What  are  the  old  al- 

manacs that  they  so  often  give  us  as  histories 
beside  these  living  pictures  of  the  ordered  suc- 
cession of  ages  ? As  in  Homer  himself,  we  see 
in  this  prose  Iliad  of  modern  history  the  battle 
of  the  old  and  the  new,  the  heroic  defense  of 
ancient  strongholds,  the  long-impending  and 
inevitable  doom  of  mediaeval  life  against  the 
destiny  of  modern  society,  unconsciously  work- 
ing out  its  ways,  undauntedly  defying  its  power. 
How  just  is  our  island  Homer ! Neither  Greek 
nor  Trojan  sways  him:  Achilles  is  his  hero; 
Hector  is  his  favorite;  he  loves  the  councils 
of  chiefs  and  the  palace  of  Priam ; but  the 
swine-herd,  the  charioteer,  the  slave-girl,  the 
hoimd,  the  beggar,  and  the  herdsman,  all  glow 
alike  in  the  harmonious  coloring  of  his  peopled 
epic.  We  see  the  dawn  of  our  English  nation, 
the  defense  of  Christendom  against  the  Koran, 
the  grace  and  the  terror  of  feudalism,  the  rise 
of  monarchy  out  of  baronies,  the  rise  of  parlia- 
ments out  of  monarchy,  the  rise  of  industry 
out  of  serfage,  the  pathetic  ruin  of  chivalry, 
the  splendid  death-struggle  of  Catholicism,  the 
sylvan  tribes  of  the  mountain  (remnants  of 
our  prehistoric  forefathers)  beating  themselves 
to  pieces  against  the  hard  advance  of  modern 
industry ; we  see  the  grim  heroism  of  the  Bible 
martyrs,  the  catastrophe  of  feudalism  over- 
whelmed by  a practical  age  which  knew  little 
of  its  graces  and  almost  nothing  of  its  virtues. 
Such  is  Scott,  who,  we  may  say,  has  done  for 
the  various  phases  of  modern  history  what 
Shakespeare  has  done  for  manifold  types  of 
human  character.  And  this  glorious  and  most 
human  and  most  historical  of  poets,  without 
whom  our  very  conception  of  hurnau  develop- 
ment would  have  ever  been  imperfect,  this 
manliest,  and  truest,  and  widest  of  romancers, 
we  neglect  for  some  hot-house  hybrid  of  psy- 
chological analysis,  for  the  wretched  imitators 
of  Balzac,  and  the  jackanapes  phrase-monger- 
ing of  some  Osric  of  the  day,  w ho  assures  us 
that  Scott  is  an  absolute  Philistine.” 

This  has  the  glow  of  a conviction  as  sturdy 
and  sincere  as  Carlyle’s,  and  it  tosses  him  the 
ball  with  a vigor  as  sure  as  his  own.  Doubt- 
less it  shows  that  the  old  masculine,  simple 
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taste  is  recovering  itself  against  the  morbid 
overrefinement  and  introspection  of  the  age. 
Poetry  like  Swinburne's  and  prose  like  Mal- 
lock’s  exhibit  the  extremity  of  certain  tend- 
encies of  the  time,  which  are  incompatible 
with  the  hearty,  healthy  fresh  breeze  and  pure 
sunshine  of  the  great  heights  of  literature, 
and  it  is  significant  that  after  forty  years  this 
is  the  rejoinder  to  the  lofty  and  sad  farewell 
of  Carlyle  to  Scott,  which  seemed  almost  to 
bow  him  out  of  fame  and  literature. 


A great  many  little  sermons  have  been 
preached  from  the  text  of  the  interviewer,  but 
a new  form  of  his  activity  suggests  further  re- 
flections. The  plea  of  the  interviewer  is  that 
he  furnishes  to  the  public  detailed  knowledge 
of  events  and  opinions  in  which  it  is  interest- 
ed. But  he  forgets  to  consider  whether  it  is  a 
legitimate  interest  that  he  gratifies.  The  pub- 
lic, which  is  but  an  aggregation  of  individuals, 
wishes  to  know  a great  many  things  which  it 
has  no  business  to  know,  and  to  pander  to  this 
kind  of  curiosity  is  an  exceedingly  dishonora- 
ble service.  There  is  another  branch  of  inter- 
viewing, not  connected  with  private  affairs  nor 
necessarily  dishonorable,  which  is  new  and 
very  mischievous.  We  mean  the  inquiry  ad- 
dressed privately  to  legislators  of  their  opin- 
ion and  probable  vote  upon  pending  meas- 
ures. Some  of  the  more  enterprising  inter- 
viewers— of  course  under  instructions,  because 
they  are  but  agents — when  a question  is  un- 
der consideration  in  a Legislature  which  com- 
mands general  interest,  wait  upon  the  mem- 
bers and  solicit  to  know  their  opinions  and 
their  intentions,  and  publish  them  as  speedi- 
ly as  possible.  The  obvious  mischief  of  such 
a practice  is  that  when  a man  has  publicly 
committed  himself  to  a certain  course  it  is 
very  difficult  for  him  to  change  it,  however 
persuasive  subsequent  arguments  for  a change 
may  be  ; and  the  same  man  finds  it  hardly  less 
difficult  to  refuse  to  give  his  present  views 
for  publication.  The  public  welfare  certainly 
gains  nothing  by  a practice  which  commits 
legislators  before  they  are  called  upon  to  vote. 
The  caucus  despotism  is  strong  only  through 
the  pusillanimity  of  individuals,  but  here  is  a 
new  form  of  the  same  despotism,  under  which 
a man  gives  pledges,  not  to  his  fellow-parti- 
sans, but  to  the  public. 

The  tendency,  under  a popular  government, 
to  surrender  individual  independence  is  so 
strong,  and  the  arguments  for  such  surrender 
are  so  specious,  that  every  man  should  standfast 
against  them.  The  permanent  necessity  is  the 
decrease  of  party  spirit,  but  the  overwhelming 
temptation  is  to  its  increase.  Every  thing, 
therefore,  which  “ commits"  men  in  advance  to 
a certain  action  is  to  be  resisted  as  vigorously 
as  possible,  and  the  publication  of  a man’s  de- 
cision before  it  can  be  properly  made  is  a pub- 
lic injury.  It  is  hard  for  the  public  man  to 
resist  the  interviewer.  He  becomes  a mere 
wedding  guest  whom  the  Ancient  Mariner  of 


the  note-book  fixes  with  his  glittering  eye. 
He  is  helpless  as  a timid  man  in  the  hands  of 
a skillful  cross-examiner.  And  the  reason  is 
evident.  The  public  man  desires  promotion, 
and  one  key  to  promotion  is  popular  favor. 
Whatever,  therefore,  seems  or  professes  to 
seek  the  welfare  of  “the  people"  he  must 
vaguely  espouse,  with  his  tongue  at  least,  and 
having  once  espoused  it,  there  is  no  divorce. 
But  he  is  also  conscious  that  ridicule  and  hos- 
tility and  misrepresentation,  remorseless  and 
reiterated,  can  not  help  affecting  the  public 
opinion  which  he  seeks  to  propitiate,  and 
he  fears  to  provoke  them  all  if  he  refuses 
to  welcome  and  gratify  the  terrible  Mariner 
of  the  press,  and  he  is,  indeed,  like  a lone  trav- 
eller upon  the  heath  whom  the  gay  highway- 
man greets.  It  is  “ your  opinion  or  your  stand- 
ing.” Of  course  no  American  citizen  is  afraid 
to  have  his  opinions  upon  any  subject  pub- 
lished to  all  mankind;  and  of  course  a public 
man’s  constituents  have  a right  to  know  his 
views ; and  of  course  if  a man  is  so  high  and 
mighty  that  he  refuses  his  views  to  the  rep- 
resentative of  a free,  enlightened,  and  inde- 
pendent press,  he  must  be  taught  that  there 
are  no  castes,  or  ranks,  or  privileges  in  this 
country,  and  consequently  that  the  servants 
of  the  people  must  not  forget  their  masters — 
arguments  and  assertions  which  are  tolerably 
familiar.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
poor  wedding  guest,  however  plainly  he  may 
hear  the  loud  bassoon,  and  however  desperate- 
ly he  may  beat  his  breast,  feels  himself  con- 
strained to  stay,  and  the  Mariner  hath  hie 
will. 

“ The  worst  thing  in  my  countrymen,”  said 
a severe  American,  “is  their  cowardly  good 
humor;”  and  when  a critic,  the  edge  of  whose 
scalping-knife  is  never  turned,  and  is  always 
dripping  with  gore,  heard  that  his  friend  B.  had 
spoken  well  of  a picture,  he  exclaimed : “ Now 
I know  that  the  thing  is  worthless,  because  B. 
is  so  blamed  good-natured.”  That  national 
good  nature,  with  the  unhandsome  prefix,  ia 
illustrated  in  nothing  more  conspicuously  than 
in  the  meekness  with  which  “ interviews”  are- 
granted  and  the  interviewer  received.  “If 
any  newspaper  reporter,”  thundered  an  old- 
fashioned  American  statesman,  “should  dare 
to  ask  me  my  views  and  probable  vote  upon  a 
pending  bill,  to  publish  in  his  paper,  in  order 
to  make  public  sentiment  and  to  commit  me,  I 
should  inform  him  that  my  opinions  would  be 
spoken  in  my  place  and  attested  by  my  voter 
and  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  presiding 
officers  of  the  Legislature  to  ascertain  and  an- 
nounce the  official  opinions  of  legislators.  He 
might  print  that  opinion  and  welcome.”  It  is 
an  old-fashioned  view,  but  it  has  some  merit. 


It  is  some  months  since  we  spoke  of  the 
singular  romance  of  Lord  Beaconsfield’s  career. 
His  influence  upon  British  politics  and  opinion 
is  as  unexpected  in  its  methods  as  in  its  re- 
sults. An  astute  observer  might  have  said.. 
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indeed,  that  if  Disraeli  should  ever  become 
Prime  Minister,  he  will  not  pursue  English 
ends  by  English  means;  but  there  will  be 
something  constantly  unexpected,  grandiose, 
unenglish.  If  this  had  been  said,  the  event 
would  have  justified  it  constantly,  for  his  as- 
cendency has  been  a series  of  glittering  sur- 
prises and  a melodramatic  statesmanship  which 
is  unprecedented  in  English  history,  and  for- 
eign to  the  English  genius  and  tradition.  The 
same  observer — for  with  the  wisdom  that  fol- 
lows the  event  we  may  imagine  what  might 
have  been  said — would  have  suspected  proba- 
bly that  a man  like  Disraeli  would  have  made 
personal  ascendency  over  the  Queen,  and  an 
ascendency  acquired  by  flattery,  an  important 
factor  in  the  great  game  of  politics.  If,  again, 
this  had  been  said,  the  result  would  have  justi- 
fied it  as  before ; for  this  is  what  he  is  believed 
to  have  done,  with  a kind  of  Oriental  fascina- 
tion and  power.  Indeed,  Lord  Beaconsfield — 
or,  as  he  is  most  characteristically  known,  Mr. 
Disraeli — constantly  suggests  the  Indian  con- 
jurers in  Wilkie  Collins’s  admirable  romance 
of  the  Moonstone.  They  are  of  high  caste, 
swarthy-faced,  superbly  clad,  noiseless,  sleek, 
soft,  feline,  pursuing  their  end  with  perfect 
grace,  composure,  and  intense  absorption  ; ca- 
joling, astounding,  charming  the  spectator 
with  their  dexterous  play,  but  always  with  ti- 
ger-like intentness  fixed  upon  their  prize,  and 
ready  for  every  consummate  ingenuity  and  dar- 
ing trick,  intrigue,  device,  deception,  crime  of 
whatever  degree  and  risk,  to  secure  the  cov- 
eted, priceless,  sacred  gem.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  at  Guildhall,  in  Downing  Street,  in  Ber- 
lin, at  Windsor  Castle,  every  where,  always, 
Disraeli  seems  like  the  swart  Indian  swathed 
in  cashmere,  self-restrained,  impassive,  myste- 
rious, but  strangely  alien,  uncanny,  and  bent 
on  some  malign  end. 

The  support  that  we  have  mentioned,  he 
still  receives.  The  “ Jingo”  fire  has  somewhat 
burned  out  and  paled ; the  unsatisfactory  wars 
in  Afghanistan  and  South  Africa,  the  folly  of 
Cyprus,  the  complications  in  Roumelia,  the 
vast  expense  of  an  imperial  policy,  the  want 
of  any  distinctly  defined  benefit  to  England 
from  all  the  flash  and  report  of  this  tumultuous 
and  spectacular  administration,  will  become 
elements  more  and  more  important  in  the  im- 
pending elections.  But  even  more  suspicious 
to  Englishmen  than  the  barbaric  glitter  of  the 
foreign  policy  of  Disraeli  is  the  manifest  re- 
vival of  the  royal  prerogative — a point  upon 
which  England  is  especially  sensitive  when  it 
once  suspects  it.  This  was  the  point  of  Baron 
Stockmar’s  lessons  to  Prince  Albert.  The  bar- 
on was  the  political  Mentor  of  the  Prince,  and 
he  expounded  to  him  that  the  true  balance  of 
the  British  Constitution  required  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  due  political  weight  of  the 
crown.  But,  properly  speaking,  the  crown  is 
to  have  no  political  weight  whatever.  Still 
less  is  the  monarch  to  attempt  to  use  any  per- 
sonal political  influence.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in 


his  review  of  Martin’s  Life  of  the  Pnnce  Con- 
sort, expresses  surprise  that  a man  so  shrewd 
as  Stockmar  should  have  blundered  so  strange- 
ly. But  it  is  evident  that  the  Prince’s  mind 
was  receptive  of  the  lesson,  and  his  great 
ascendency  over  the  Queen  affected  hers  fa- 
vorably to  her  own  importance.  This  feeling, 
it  is  believed,  has  been  carefully  fostered  by 
Lord  Beaconsfield  by  means  of  profuse  and 
constant  and  ingenious  flattery.  A distin- 
guished public  man  is  credited  with  saying 
that  Beaconsfield  is  “ the  only  Premier  since 
Melbourne  who  has  remembered  that  the 
Queen  is  a woman  as  well  as  a branch  of  the 
government.”  We  have  heard  stories  of  the 
Disraeli  flattery  which,  if  true*,  show  that  his 
Oriental  lavishness  is  as  marked  in  this  as  in 
other  things,  and  that  he  “lays  it  on”  not 
with  a trowel  only.  The  infinite  gossip,  how- 
ever, is  valuable  not  for  its  truth,  but  for  its 
significance.  It  shows  not  only  what  is  be- 
lieved, but  also  the  consciousness  that  there  is 
something  to  explain.  There  have  been  very 
plain  articles  in  the  magazines  upon  the  drift 
toward  personal  government,  and  the  report 
that  the  Queen  was  in  personal  correspondence 
with  Lord  Lytton  in  India  and  with  Lord 
Chelmsford  in  South  Africa  led  to  a motion  in 
the  Commons,  by  a substantial  and  conserva- 
tive member,  plainly  implying  that  the  Queen 
had  transcended  her  proper  position  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  alleged  growth  of  the  influence  of  the 
crown  is  coincident  with  a great  increase  of 
the  court  circle  by  the  marriages  of  the  vari- 
ous members  of  the  royal  family,  so  that  the 
court  influence  in  politics  becomes  more  and 
more  evident.  A recent  incident  shows  the 
condition  of  the  public  mind  in  England,  aud 
the  risks  of  the  Beaconsfield  policy.  Sir  Rob- 
ert Peel  spoke  severely  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  the  Queen’s  correspondence  with  Lord 
Chelmsford,  and  alluded  to  Thackeray’s  unflat- 
tering portraits  of  the  Georges,  one  of  whom, 
and  the  most  reactionary,  was  the  Queen’s 
grandfather.  Presently  a friend  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  intimated,  in  a paper  called  Vanity 
Fair , that  the  royal  family  intended  to  cut  Sir 
Robert.  To  this  foolish  assertion  Sir  Robert 
replied,  in  a letter  which  the  editor  of  Vanity 
Fair  begged  him  to  withdraw,  aud  which  was 
privately  shown  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
caused  Sir  Robert  to  be  informed  that  he  had 
not  authorized  the  statement  in  Vanity  Fair . 
This  message  Sir  Robert  sent  to  the  Times , and 
the  editor  of  Vanity  Fair  retorted  by  publish- 
ing Sir  Robert’s  letter.  It  is  a letter  in  which, 
courtward  and  Queenward,  Sir  Robert  uses 
very  strong  language,  calling  the  statement 
of  Vanity  Fair  “ a very  impudent  expression 
of  the  latest  development  of  the  ridiculous  im- 
perialism of  the  present  day “ a clear  breach 
of  privilege,  recalling  the  most  stupid  exhibi- 
tions of  royal  misconduct.”  “ You  invite  me 
to  a game  which  two  can  play  at : one  of  the 
parties  in  the  contest  may  prove  a pungent 
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critic  of  the  coming  K and  Co.”  “ You  act 

as  the  plenipotentiary  of  royalty:  go  and  tell 
your  master  that  I am  not  the  sort  of  man  to 
be  smothered  by  imperial  menaces,  and  unless 
I receive  the  most  ample  satisfaction  from  the 
royal  sources  which  have  made  you  their  most 
impudent  mouth-piece,  I shall  send  a copy  of 
your  statement,  together  with  my  reply,  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.” 

This  is  “langwidge”  which  even  Jeames 
Yellowplush  could  not  mistake,  and  the  court- 
eous disclaimer  of  the  Prince,  which  did  not 
prevent  its  final  publication,  can  not  change 
the  conviction  that  there  is  very  deep  and 
strong  feeling  when  a man  of  the  position  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel*,  who  is  by  no  means  a radical, 
can  write  in  such  terms  of  the  court  for  pub- 
lication, and  when  another  staid  and  substan- 
tial Commoner  can  propose  a virtual  censure 
upon  the  Queen.  It  is  not  a favorable  mo- 
ment for  attempting  to  magnify  personal  mo- 
narchical power,  and  the  course  of  events  in 
England  shows  how  singularly  out  of  tune 
with  his  own  age  the  Prime  Minister  is.  When 
he  was  made  Chancellor,  a few  years  since,  he 
exhorted  the  students  to  study  carefully  the 
spirit  of  their  age,  and  to  conform  their  lives 
to  it ; and  by  way  of  illustration  he  chooses  the 
time  in  which  the  idea  of  monarchy  is  out- 
grown among  the  educated  and  intelligent 
classes  who  inspire  and  control  the  age,  and 
in  a country  traditionally  sensitive  to  the  en- 
croachment of  prerogative,  and  in  the  prospect 
of  the  succession  of  a Prince  who  is  thought 
too  much  to  resemble  his  great-uncle  the 
Prince  Regent,  to  revive  personal  government, 
to  enhance  the  power  of  the  crown,  and  to 
belittle  Parliament.  There  is,  indeed,  in  the 
opinion  of  shrewd  observers,  a reaction  upon 
the  Continent  against  free  government.  But 
that  is  impossible  in  England.  The  country 
has  gone  too  far  forward ; the  suffrage  is  too 
widely  extended;  there  is  too  much  real  lib- 
erty and  soundness  of  thought,  too  homogene- 
ous a people,  too  sturdy  a national  character, 
to  permit  any  such  reaction.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  purpose  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  which 
can  contend  successfully  with  the  spirit  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  


There  was  unusually  good  speaking  at  the 
annual  dinner  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  this  year,  and  despite  President 
Babcock’s  sly  remark  that  the  Chamber  was 
not  a mutual  admiration  society,  like  some  oth- 
er associations  which  also  indulged  in  annual 
dinners,  there  was  yet  a decidedly  compliment- 
ary reference  to  the  power  and  importance  of 
the  commercial  class,  which  was  no  less  true 
because  it  was  eloquently  said.  Indeed,  the 
merchants  of  New  York  have  as  much  reason 
for  mutual  admiration  and  congratulation  as 
the  Sons  of  St.  Jonathan,  or  of  St.  Patrick,  or 
of  St.  Nicholas,  and  that  is  saying  every  thing. 
There  is  no  want  of  strong  feeling  and  just 
pride  among  many  of  the  different  and  great 


interests  in  the  city  of  New  York ; but  the  ex- 
treme heterogeneity  of  the  population  pre- 
vents that  general  public  spirit  and  local 
pride  which  usually  characterize  an  English- 
speaking  community.  Dr.  Bellows,  in  his 
speech  at  the  dinner,  touched  upon  one  aspect 
of  this  fact  in  saying  that  Lord  Napier,  when 
he  was  the  English  minister  here,  remarked 
that  he  observed  a singular  incredulity  about 
our  institutions  upon  the  part  of  many  “ first 
class”  or  “ Fifth  Avenue”  Americans.  Dr. 
Bellows  warmly  and  eloquently  repelled  the 
suggestion  as  implying  any  general  or  effect- 
ive doubt  among  those  who  represent  the  real 
forces  that  control  the  country,  although  there 
is  a certain  kind  of  skepticism  among  a cer- 
tain cultivated  class,  as  in  London  there  is  a 
kind  of  “ club”  skepticism  and  nil  admiran 
upon  all  great  questions  and  interests. 

There  is  a class  of  comfortable  Americans 
who  cross  the  sea  and  travel  pleasantly  in  Eu- 
rope, seeing  the  smooth  outside  of  things,  the 
excellent  roads,  the  careful  paternal  arrange- 
ments for  crowds,  the  respectful  manner  of 
subordinates,  the  external  ease  of  old  civiliza- 
tion. Upon  coming  home  they  are  sadly  scan- 
dalized by  the  crudity  and  haste  and  want  of 
deference — but  not  of  courtesy — that  are  ob- 
servable here,  and  they  instantly  generalize 
the  conclusion  that  a popular  government 
produces  bad  roads,  and  bad  manners,  and 
enormous  jobbery  in  public  works,  and  a low 
and  mean  tone  in  politics,  and  a general  in- 
ability to  have  things  done  as  they  should  be 
done.  The  argument  of  this  view  is  short, 
and  apparently  final.  Popular  government  is 
the  rule  of  the  majority ; the  majority  are  al- 
ways poor,  ignorant,  and  prejudiced;  there- 
fore popular  government  is  the  rule  of  the 
least  enlightened.  Under  such  a system,  says 
this  argument,  politics  are  not  an  appeal  to 
intelligence  and  patriotism  and  public  spirit, 
but  to  the  most  contemptible  passions  and 
narrow  selfishness.  There  is  a constant  temp- 
tation and  tendency  to  flatter  the  mob — that 
is,  the  most  stupid  and  worthless  and  danger- 
ous part  of  the  people — and  to  assume  that  this 
mob  is  especially  the  people ; so  that  your  re- 
public, says  this  argument,  is  practically  a 
tyranny  in  w'liich  you  have  an  ignorant,  vul- 
gar, and  drunken  brute,  instead  of  a gentle- 
man, for  your  tyrant,  and  newspapers  and  ora- 
tors and  “so-called”  statesmen  kiss  his  feet 
and  lick  his  boots  as  abjectly  as  Siamese 
courtiers  crawl  on  their  bellies  before  their 
king. 

This  is  the  feeling  of  those  “ first-class” 
Americans  to  whom  Lord  Napier  alluded,  and 
there  is  certainly  enough  in  the  pandering  of 
newspapers  and  orators  and  so-called  states- 
men to  the  vilest  passions  of  the  worst  part 
of  the  community  to  disgust  every  decent  and 
honorable  man.  Moreover,  it  would  be  a foolish 
assumption  that  every  detail  of  public  admin- 
istration is  more  perfect  under  a popular  form, 
or  that  a Sybarite,  or  fldneur , or  gilded  “ loafer,” 
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might  not  loungo  more  pleasantly  and  dine 
more  sumptuously  elsewhere  than  here.  But, 
as  his  philosophy  asserts,  the  great  mass  of  men 
are  born  poor.  Would  he,  then,  if  he  were  poor, 
wish  that  his  son  were  bom  and  obliged  to 
make  his  way  in  some  other  country  t If  not, 
he  coneedos  that  this  country  offers  a better 
chance  for  living  than  any  other.  Now  is  this 
due  to  its  great  exteut  and  spare  population 
more  than  to  its  political  system  and  the  man- 
ly independence  and  self-dependence  which 
that  system  fosters  ? 

But  Lord  Napier’s  “first- rate”  American,  or 
the  gilded  loafer,  must  cousider  one  other 
thing.  The  rule  of  the  majority  may  be  nu- 
merically the  rule  of  the  ignorant,  but  is  it 
therefore  necessarily  an  ignorant  rulef  This 
is  the  point  which  is  always  taken  for  grant- 
ed. But  it  is  not  only  not  to  be  assumed,  it  is 
constantly  disproved  in  experience.  The  Easy 
Chair  is  planted  in  New  York,  and  we  will  find 
our  illustration  here.  Here,  if  any  where,  the 
malign  influences  are  most  powerful.  Now 
the  majority  of  voters  in  the  city  are  as  iguo- 
rant  as  the  “first-class”  argument  could  de- 
sire. The  local  government  is  certainly  not  a 
model  of  good  administration.  Yet,  despite 
the  immense  ignorance  of  the  majority,  is  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  city,  whom  the  major- 
ity elect,  a typical  ignorant  man,  or  dema- 
gogue, or  dangerous  person  f And  if  not,  why 
not  f Ten  years  ago  the  city  government  was 
a conspiracy  of  craft  and  crime,  and  a vast  or- 
ganized swindle.  Why  was  it  so  f 

The  answer  to  both  of  these  questions  is 
substantially  the  same, and  it  is  this:  the  ig- 
norant majority  have  the  numerical  power,  but 
that  power  is  controlled  by  intellectual  as- 
cendency. That  ascendency  is  founded  in  the 


natural  and  instinctive  loyalty  of  ignorance 
to  intelligence,  and  in  the  capacity  of  intelli- 
gence to  lead.  The  present  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  city  was  elected  by  a combination.  But 
it  was  intelligence  that  comprehended  the  sit- 
uation, and  devised  means  of  winning  the  nu- 
merical ignorant  force  for  one  who  was  not 
its  representative.  So  the  Tweed  Ring  had 
mental  cleverness  enough  to  impose  their  will 
upon  the  majority,  and  to  subdue  the  numer- 
ical force  to  their  own  purposes.  And  pres- 
ently, when  their  power,  intrenched  upon  the 
numerical  prejudice  and  ignorance,  seemed  to 
be  absolutely  supreme  and  permanent,  it  was- 
intellectual  force,  again,  which,  seizing  the  sit- 
uation, combining  interests  and  feelings,  com- 
pletely overthrew  and  annihilated  the  Ring. 
The  reason  that  the  majority,  who  are  largely 
ignorant,  do  not  give  us  an  ignorant  govern- 
ment, is  that  ignorance  is  controlled  by  intel- 
ligence. It  is  not  always  controlled  to  good 
ends,  because  the  intelligence  is  often  rascally. 
But  it  is  controlled,  and  therefore  Lord  Na- 
pier’s “ first-class”  argument  is  unsound,  that 
because  the  majority  are  ignorant  they  will 
therefore  provide  a government  of  ignorance. 

Whoever  has  seen  a self-possessed  and  saga- 
cious orator  handling  a tumultuous  meeting, 
as  Phcebus-Apollo  handles  his  madly  plunging 
steeds,  has  seen  the  symbol  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  Understands  why  the  sole  fact  of 
numerical  force  and  brute  power  does  not  ex- 
plain it.  He  who  watches  the  ocean  rising 
into  every  bay  and  creek  in  obedience  to  ce- 
lestial attraction,  sees  in  outward  nature  the 
law  that  governs  the  associated  life  of  men, 
and  which  gives  the  American  people  faith  in 
their  own  government,  whether  they  can  give 
a reason  for  their  faith  or  not. 


Ciiitnr’0  I’ittrunj  Rttnrii. 


THE  Renaissance  in  Italy  has  been  made 
the  subject  of  prolonged  study  by  Mr. 
John  Addington  Symonds,  an  English  scholar 
of  large  attainments;  and  as  the  fruit  of  his 
industry  we  have  already  had  two  volumes, 
respectively  on  The  Age  of  the  Deepote  and  The 
Revival  of  Learning , dealing  with  the  politics 
and  the  scholarship  of  the  period.  The  latest 
work  from  his  pen  is  on  the  fine  arts  of  the  Re- 
naissance,1 and  this  is  to  be  followed  at  some 
future  day  by  another,  completing  the  series 
on  Italian  literature.  Though  the  four  vol- 
umes, in  the  above  order,  will  form  a connect- 
ed study  of  Italian  culture  during  the  Renais- 
sance, each  is  complete,  and  can  be  read  inde- 
pendently of  its  companions.  Ih  the  volume 
before  us,  forming  the  third  and  last  published 
of  the  series,  Mr.  Symonds  undertakes  the  task 
of  dealing  mainly  “ with  Italian  Painting  as  the 

1 Renaissance  in  Italy . The  Fine  Arts.  By  Jon*  Ad- 
DnveroN  Symonm.  8vo.  pp.  C50.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Co. 


one  complete  product  which  remains  from  the 
achievements  of  the  period  of  the  Renaissance 
in  Italy,  touching  upon  Sculpture  and  Archi- 
tecture more  superficially;”  and  he  confines- 
himself  within  this  limit  because,  in  his  judg- 
ment, “ not  only  is  painting  the  art  in  which 
the  Italians  among  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
stand  unapproachably  alone,  but  it  is  also  the 
one  that  best  enables  us  to  gauge  their  genius 
at  the  time  when  they  impressed  their  culture 
on  the  rest  of  Europe.”  In  performing  thia 
task,  wilich  has  been  executed  with  rare  dig- 
nity, sobriety,  and  ability,  Mr.  Symonds  begins 
with  a careful  analysis  of  the  complex  intel- 
lectual and  social  conditions  and  beliefs  and 
of  the  various  derived  or  intrinsic  influences 
which  led  to  and  made  the  revival  of  art  possi- 
ble in  Italy  at  the  close  of  the  mediaeval  period 
and  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era,  and  with 
an  examination  of  the  causes  which  forced  it 
to  take  the  form  of  painting  as  the  highest 
and  most  suitable  expression  of  the  prevailing 
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thought  and  culture  of  the  time.  In  the  course 
of  this  investigation  he  discusses  a number  of 
preliminary  questions  of  prime  importance, 
having  a direct  bearing  upon  a just  under- 
standing of  the  relations  assumed  by  the  fine 
arts  to  the  thought  of  the  Renaissance,  among 
them  being  the  following : What  was  the  task 
appointed  for  the  Fiue  Arts  on  the  threshold 
of  the  modern  world  f What  constituted  the 
specific  quality  of  modern  art  as  distinguished 
from  antique  feeling  f How  was  it  that,  while 
sculpture  was  the  characteristic  fine  art  of 
antiquity,  painting  became  the  distinguishing 
fine  art  of  the  modern  era  f The  responses  to 
these  comprehensive  queries  involve  a minute 
observation  of  the  art,  the  creeds,  and  the  lit- 
erature and  customs  of  the  times,  and  suggest 
elaborate  expositions  of  such  problems  as  the 
influence  of  religion,  both  pagan  and  Chris- 
tian, upon  art;  the  antagonism  between  art 
.and  pure  or  primitive  piety ; the  paganizing 
and  human izatiou  of  Christian  ideals  by  the 
revival  of  classical  art;  the  irreconcilability 
■of  art  and  theological  dogma,  and  the  compro- 
mises mutually  made  between  art  and  the 
Church ; and  the  effect  of  art  and  religion  to 
react  upon  and  modify  each  other  to  their  mu- 
tual advantage  or  injury.  After  this  discus- 
sion, which  needs  to  be  carefully  read  as  fur- 
nishing the  key-note  to  much  that  follows, 
Mr.  Symonds  enters  upon  a systematic  account 
of  architecture  and  sculpture  in  Italy  prior  to 
and  at  the  several  stages  of  the  Renaissance, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  discloses  the  influ- 
ences that  constantly  operated  upon  both 
these  arts  from  an  early  period  till  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  gives  extended  biograph- 
ical sketches  of  the  pioneers  and  masters  in 
each,  with  descriptive  and  critical  accounts  of 
their  most  celebrated  works.  After  this  he 
succinctly  reviews  the  history  of  painting  in 
Italy  in  the  various  stages  of  its  evolution, 
and  as  exhibited  in  its  numerous  schools  from 
an  early  day  in  the  medieval  period  till  the 
dawn  of  the  Renaissance.  Finally,  he  dwells 
with  leisurely  and  expansive  minuteness  on 
its  development  under  the  genius  of  the  Great 
Masters,  after  the  mediaeval  motives  were  ex- 
hausted, during  the  golden  era  of  the  two  pe- 
riods of  the  true  Renaissance.  In  this  elabo- 
rate survey — which  is  enriched  with  vigorous 
sketches  of  great  artists,  and  with  technical 
criticisms  of  their  chief  works — large  space  is 
given  to  the  lives  and  works  of  Michael  Ange- 
lo and  Benvenuto  Cellini.  The  volume  con- 
cludes with  an  interesting  chapter  on  the  pe- 
riod, since  1550,  which  has  witnessed  the  de- 
cadence of  art  in  Italy,  the  exhaustion  of  the 
old  motives  which  inspired  it,  the  growth  of 
the  mannerists  and  imitators,  and  the  final  ex- 
tinction of  the  Renaissance  impulse.  Through- 
out, the  work  is  noticeable  for  its  calm  and 
judicial  tone,  for  its  abundance  of  fine  histor- 
ical and  descriptive  episodes,  and  for  its  vigor- 
ous critical  analyses  and  estimates  of  the 
works  and  the  genius  of  the  artists  who  are 


passed  in  review  before  us.  We  should  not 
omit  to  invite  attention  to  an  extremely  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  volume,  to  be  found 
in  the  appendix,  being  a scholarly  study  on 
the  sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo,  accompanied 
by  elegant  translations  of  more  than  a score 
of  the  finest  of  them. 

Twenty-three  years  ago,  after  ten  years  of 
laborious  and  conscientious  research  of  origi- 
nal documents  and  national,  archives,  and  of 
examination  of  the  works  of  contemporaneous 
historians,  Mr.  Motley  published  his  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic*  of  which  a second  edition  is 
now  issued  in  a form  at  once  elegant  and 
within  reach  of  the  most  moderate  means. 
The  literary  history  of  this  important  work 
and  its  later  companion  volumes  was  traced 
by  Mr.  Whipple  in  a delightful  paper  in  the 
May  number  of  this  Magazine,  which  should 
be  read  as  an  intelligent  introductory  essay, 
illustrative  of  their  scope,  of  the  historian’s 
methods  and  character,  and  of  the  place  as- 
signed to  his  works  by  the  consent  of  scholars 
the  world  over.  Without  reproducing  Mr. 
Whipple’s  thoughtful  monograph,  or  ventur- 
ing to  offer  any  thing  we  can  say  as  a substi- 
tute for  it,  we  may  briefly  observe  that  the 
grand  literary  effort  to  which  Mr.  Motley  de- 
voted the  richest  powers  of  his  life,  and  of 
which  the  volumes  before  us  were  the  first  in- 
stallment, as  he  originally  projected  it,  was 
the  completion  of  a history  of  the  eighty  years’ 
war  for  liberty  in  the  Netherlands.  Toward 
this  he  first  contributed  the  three  volumes  of 
The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic , then  the  four 
volumes  of  The  History  of  the  United  Nether- 
lands, and  then  the  two  volumes  of  The  Life 
and  Death  of  John  of  Bameveld  ; and  he  was  pre- 
paring to  cuter  upon  the  concluding  period, 
The  History  of  the  Thirty  Years*  JFar,  when  his 
hand  was  stayed,  and  he  rested  from  his  la- 
bors. The  work  before  us,  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  the  first  of  the  series,  after  a rap- 
id but  comprehensive  sketch  of  the  sixteen 
centuries  that  followed  Julius  Ctesar,  in  which 
is  outlined  with  bold  and  masterly  vigor  the 
course  and  development  of  events  that  mould- 
ed the  liberty-loving  Netherlanders  into  a 
homogeneous  people  and  prepared  the  way  for 
the  republic,  consists  of  six  parts,  embracing 
the  eventful  twenty-nine  years  from  1555  to 
1584,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  a distinctive 
administrative  and  historical  epoch,  namely, 
the  first  to  the  period  covered  by  the  presence 
of  Philip  the  Second  in  the  Netherlands,  from 
1555  to  1559,  and  then  successively  to  the  peri- 
ods of  the  administrations  of  the  Duchess  Mar- 
garet of  Parma,  from  1559  to  1567,  of  the  Duke 
of  Alva,  from  1567  to  1573,  of  the  Grand  Com- 
mander Requesens,  from  1573  to  1576,  of  Don 
John  of  Austria,  from  1576  to  1578,  and  of 
Alexander  of  Parma,  from  1578  to  1584,  the 
last  terminating  with  the  assassination  of 

* The  RUe  of  the.  Dutch  Republic.  A History.  By  John 
Lotiibop  Motlby.  8 vols.,  8vo,  pp.  079,  &SSt  and  664.  New 
York : Harper  aod  Brothers. 
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William  of  Nassau.  The  central  and  power- 
fully contrasted  figures  in  all  these  acts  of  tho 
terrible  drama  that  extended  through  those 
bloody  years,  when  personal  and  civil  liberty, 
as  well  as  humanity  itself,  was  put  to  tho  tor- 
ture by  a cowardly  bigot  and  tyrant,  are  Will- 
iam the  Silent  and  Philip  of  Spain ; but  around 
them  revolve  numerous  actors  on  either  side 
only  a degree  less  prominent,  all  of  whose 
portraits  are  painted  in  striking  colors,  and 
their  careers  delineated  with  consummate  skill, 
so  far  as  they  bear  upon  the  events  which  were 
crowded  into  these  fateful  and  shameful  years. 
Mr.  Motley’s  stylo  is  exceedingly  fascinating. 
Less  ornate  and  rhetorical  than  Macaulay's,  it 
reveals  a more  intense  individuality,  a more 
fervid  passionateness,  and  a more  glowing  im- 
agination. His  periods  are  less  graceful  and 
less  lofty  than  Macaulay’s,  but  they  burn  them- 
selves deeper  into  tho  mind  of  the  reader,  and 
leave  a more  distinct  impression  upon  it.  Un- 
like Macaulay,  he  never  indulges  in  a dexter- 
ous balancing  of  both  sides  of  a question,  so 
as  to  make  each  seem  equally  plausible,  and 
to  leave  us  in  doubt  on  which  side  is  the  pre- 
ponderance of  right  or  wrong.  Motley  never 
temporizes.  Instantly,  and  from  the  start,  he 
discriminates  the  right  and  the  wrong,  and  at- 
tacks the  one  and  upholds  the  other  with 
bold,  unfultering,  and  incisive  candor.  He 
never  plays  with  a character  or  a policy  to 
display  his  dexterity  or  his  resources,  but  his 
assault  and  his  advocacy  are  prompt  and  per- 
sistent; his  attack  is  ever  as  wrathful  and 
merciless  as  his  advocacy  or  defense  is  loving 
and  generous.  As  with  Macaulay,  history  in 
his  hands  is  something  more  than  a smooth 
and  accurate  presentment  of  authentic  facts, 
arranged  with  luminous  skill  and  precision, 
and  disposed  with  brilliant  effect;  as  in  the 
volume  before  us,  it  takes  the  form  of  a severe 
and  sustained  study,  from  the  stand-point  of  a 
philosophic  statesman,  of  a great  formative 
world-movement,  in  which  kings  and  peoples, 
nations  and  institutions,  principles  and  creeds, 
participated,  and  which  has  resulted  in  the 
amelioration  and  advancement  of  tho  race. 
To  an  American  these  volumes  are  invaluable, 
as  containing  the  history  of  the  growth  of  free 
institutions,  of  the  substitution  of  liberty  for 
“liberties,”  of  right  for  privilege,  of  natural 
and  inherent  freedom  for  grants  and  conces- 
sions of  it  by  royal  or  imperial  grace  and 
favor. 

A manuscript  of  Francois  Lo  Goff,  Doctenr-bs- 
Lettres,  of  Paris,  has  been  translated  and  given 
to  the  public  by  Mr.  Theodore  Stanton,  of  Ith- 
aca, New  York,  which  aims  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can public — so  far  as  concerns  tho  period  cov- 
ered by  the  life  of  M.  Thiers,  and  the  important 
events  in  French  history  of  which  he  was  a 
controlling  factor — a more  exact  idea  of  French 
affairs  than  now  prevails,  and  to  dispel  the  il- 
lusions current  among  us,  aud  resulting  from  a 
superficial  view  of  the  history  and  conditions 
of  France  during  the  last  half  century.  Un- 
Yol.  LIX.— No.  350.— 20 


der  the  title  The  Life  of  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,* 
the  author  groups  around  the  imposing  figure 
of  Thiers  the  principal  political  events  of  the 
above-named  period,  and  the  more  prominent 
actors  in  them,  and  thus  makes  the  biography 
of  the  great  statesman  the  vehicle  for  display- 
ing the  complicated  problems,  passions,  and  in- 
terests ’which  dominated  French  society,  and 
for  passing  in  review  the  parties  and  individ- 
uals who  contended  for  the  supremacy  in  it. 
Although  the  work  generally  takes  this  semi- 
historical  form,  it  does  not  do  so  exclusively, 
or  to  the  neglect  of  those  personal  character- 
istics and  incidents  which  make  biography  at- 
tractive and  instructive.  Along  with  tho  tide 
of  historical  events,  from  the  fall  of  the  Empire 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  1815, 
till  the  death  of  Thiers,  in  1877,  the  current  of 
the  great  man’s  life  is  traced  with  considerable 
fullness  as  to  his  personal  fortunes,  and  with 
great  minuteness  as  to  his  connection  with 
public  affairs,  and  the  relation  gives  us  a vivid 
idea  of  the  indefatigable  intellectual  activity 
and  movement  that  signalized  his  self-made 
career,  alike  as  law  student,  editor,  encyclope- 
dist, politician,  historian,  biographer,  political 
economist,  Deputy  to  Assembly,  member  of  cab- 
inet, Prime  Minister,  and  President  of  the  Re- 
public. The  special  serious  purpose  of  tho 
author,  every  where  apparent,  is  to  vindicate 
Thiers  from  the  charge  of  inconsistency,  and 
from  the  doubts  raised  as  to  the  unity  of  his 
political  life;  and  we  think  he  successfully 
shows  that  in  every  stage  of  his  career  Thiers 
served  but  one  cause,  that  of  the  nation,  and 
was  devoted  to  but  one  ideal,  that  of  fidelity 
to  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  within  the 
pale  of  the  law,  and  hostility  to  even  the  shad- 
ow of  personal  government.  The  key-note  of 
his  political  life  was  formulated  in  his  memo- 
rable maxim,  “The  king  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern,”  and  in  conformity  to  it  he  demanded 
obedience  to  law  alike  from  the  head  of  the 
monarchy  and  the  chief  of  the  republic.  The 
work  often  rises  to  tho  dignity  of  impassioned 
history,  and  it  has  been  made  clear  and  ac- 
ceptable to  American  readers  by  the  labors  of 
the  translator  to  whose  care  the  author  confid- 
ed his  manuscript,  and  to  whose  judgment  we 
are  indebted  for  its  selection  aud  arrangement. 

Out  of  the  scanty  materials  that  are  to  be 
found  in  the  biographies  prefixed  to  the  va- 
rious editions  of  Spenser,  supplemented  by 
gleanings  from  liis  writings  and  from  recently 
discovered  documents,  Dean  Cburcli  has  con- 
structed as  full  a life4  of  the  great  Elizabethan 
poet  as  we  have  any  right  to  look  for.  Still* 
the  record  is  largely  made  up  of  inference  and 
conjecture,  and  is  necessarily  exceedingly  im- 
perfect. Thus  limited  by  the  means  at  his 

3 The  Life  of  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers,  By  Francois  Li 
Goff,  Docteur^VLettres.  Translated  from  the  Unpub- 
lished Manuscript,  by  TttronoRic  Stanton,  A.M.  8?o,  pp. 

353.  New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 

* Spenser.  By  R.  W.  Ciiuaoii,  Dean  of  St.  PanlV. 
“English  Men  of  Letters  Series.”  17mo,  pp.  180.  New 
York : Iiarper  and  Brothers. 
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comm  and,  Dr.  Cburcli  has  wisely  concentrated 
his  attention  upon  the  literary  history  of  Spen- 
ser’s productions,  and  on  descriptive  and  ana- 
lytical criticisms  of  them — a work  which  he 
has  executed  with  scholarly  taste  and  accura- 
cy. By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  volume  is 
properly  appropriated  to  the  “ Faerie  Queene,” 
the  history  of  whose  production,  and  of  the  in- 
cidents attending  it,  being  given  with  all  the 
copiousness  possible.  Dr.  Church’s  criticism 
and  analysis  of  this  inimitable  “ darke  conceit” 
are  able  and  appreciative,  and  his  explication 
of  its  machinery  and  general  intention,  espe- 
cially of  its  complex  allegory,  is  a succinct  and 
intelligent  key  to  its  interior  meanings. 

Few  men  of  letters  have  led  so  dramatic  a 
life  as  Molifere,*  the  great  French  comedian. 
The  son  of  an  upholsterer  of  Paris,  whose 
name  (Poquelin)  he  afterward  abandoned  for 
the  theatrical  pseudonym  he  immortalized,  he 
was  enabled  by  a small  competence  inherited 
from  his  mother  to  acquire  a liberal  education, 
and  separate  himself  from  the  bourgeois  class 
in  which  he  was  born.  After  finishing  his  ed- 
ucation he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  practiced 
with  some  distinction,  meanwhile  impairing 
his  fortune  by  dissipation,  when  he  suddenly 
abandoned  the  law  aud  adopted  the  trade  of  a 
comic  actor.  He  did  not  enlist  at  the  outset, 
however,  as  a regular  professional,  but,  in- 
spired by  a desire  to  reform  the  French  stage, 
embarked  as  an  amateur  with  a number  of 
young  men  of  family  in  the  establishment  of 
what  they  grandly  styled  “The  Illustrious 
Theatre.”  He  soon  found  he  could  not  com- 
pete with  the  skill  and  training  of  the  profes- 
sional actors,  and  formed  an  alliance  with  sev- 
eral of  them,  but  without  successful  results. 
His  theatre  became  a failure,  aud  having  sunk 
his  means,  he  entered  npou  a course  of  obscure 
wanderings  through  the  provinces  as  manager 
of  a company  of  strolling  players.  This  lasted 
teu  years,  during  which  he  led  an  irregular 
life,  all  the  while  writing  plays  for  his  com- 
pany and  performing  them  with  indifferent 
success,  till  at  last  he  made  several  lucky  hits, 
which  won  the  ear  of  the  court,  secured  him 
a favorable  reception  at  Paris,  aud  gained 
him  the  life-long  friendship  and  protection  of 
Louis  XIV.  He  now  entered  upon  the  course 
of  dramatic  creations  which  made  him  famous. 
When  ho  was  forty  years  old  he  married  a 
young  girl  of  seventeen,  an  actress  whom  he 
had  known  from  her  cradle,  and  had  in  a man- 
ner brought  up  under  his  own  eye.  It  was  an 
ill-starred  match ; she  proved  inconstant,  aud 
imbittered  his  whole  after-life.  But  notwith- 
standing her  inconstancy  he  continued  to  love 
her  with  an  absorbing  passion,  which  was  full 
of  torment ; he  saw  her  iudiscretions  and  gal- 
lantries, and  while  they  maddened  him,  ho 
still  adored  her.  As  he  confessed  to  a friend, 
he  could  not  overcome  his  love  for  her;  his 

* Moliire,  44  Foreign  Classics  Series.”  By  Mrs.  Oli- 
rii.\?«T  and  F.  Tarvkr,  M.A.  lGtuo,  pp.  19‘i.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 


mind  was  so  full  of  her  that  in  her  absence 
nothing  pleased  him,  and  when  he  saw  her  his 
emotion  took  away  from  him  all  power  of 
thought,  and  he  bad  no  eye  but  for  that  which 
was  excellent  in  her.  Singularly  enough,  al- 
most all  his  later  great  dramas  are  the  reflec- 
tions of  his  own  misery;  and  the  principal 
characters  in  them,  whose  parts  were  acted  by 
his  wife  and  himself,  reproduced  upon  the 
stage  the  infelicitous  drama  of  his  own  life. 

Although  each  decade  since  the  death  of 
Robert  Burns  has  witnessed  the  appearance  of 
at  least  two  biographies  of  him,  the  most  sat- 
isfactory one  for  popular  reading  lias  just  been 
wrought  iuto  form  by  Principal  Shairp,6  out 
of  the  material  existing  iu  its  predecessors. 
Rejecting  much  in  these  that  was  rhetorical, 
discursive,  or  superfluous,  he  has  moulded  into 
a coucise,  flowing,  and  sympathetic  narrative 
all  the  ascertained  events  of  the  poet’s  life, 
dwelling  with  frankness  but  gentleness  on  his 
errors,  faithfully  portraying  bis  personal,  men- 
tal, and  moral  characteristics,  aud  estimating 
his  productions  with  appreciative  candor  and 
fine  critical  taste.  The  chapters  given  to  the 
account  of  the  poet’s  youth  in  Ayrshire,  and 
descriptive  of  the  scenes  which  inspired  so 
many  of  his  finest  sougs  and  poems,  to  his  first 
winter  in  Edinburgh,  just  as  his  poetical  pow- 
ers began  to  dawn  on  his  countrymen,  and  to 
his  Border  and  Highland  tours,  are  very  de- 
lightful ; and  the  closing  chapter,  in  which  an 
estimate  is  offered  of  Burns’s  character  ns  a 
man  and  of  the  poetic  quality  of  his  writings, 
is  an  elegant  specimen  of  genial  and  just  crit- 
icism. 

It  is  creditable  to  the  poetical  discernment 
of  the  present  generation  that  The  Epic  of 
Hades?  by  the  author  of  Songs  of  Two  Worlds , 
should  have  run  to  seven  editions  in  the  brief 
period  of  about  four  years  since  its  original 
publication.  The  poem  is  eminently  worthy 
of  the  appreciative  reception  it  has  met,  aud 
deservedly  ranks  its  author  among  the  fore- 
most of  living  poets.  Less  complicated  in  its 
machinery,  less  mystical  in  its  imagery,  and 
less  elaborately  awful  and  preternatural  in  its 
subsidiary  agencies  than  Dante’s  “Vision,”  it 
resembles  its  Italian  prototype  in  its  device  of 
making  a mortal  penetrate  the  regions  of  the 
unseen  world,  and  of  there  listening  to  the  le- 
gends of  its  weird  inhabitants.  The  legends 
thus  related  are,  first,  those  of  the  “damned 
shades”  in  Tartarus — Tantalus,  Plucdra,  Sisy- 
phus, and  Clytieinnestra — who  are  “ prisoners 
in  those  dreadful  precincts  where  no  hope 
comes ;”  second,  of  the  “ fair  souls” — Marsyas, 
Andromeda,  Eurydiee,  Orpheus,  Persephone, 
Eudymion,  Psyche,  and  others — whom  he  saw 
in  Hades  “waiting  as  wo  shall  wait,  the  Bea- 

6 Robert  Burns.  By  Principal  Slump,  Professor  of  Po- 
etry in  the  University  of  Oxford.  44  English  Men  of  Let- 
ters Series.”  12mo,  pp.  205.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

7 The  Epic  of  Haile*.  Tn  Three  Books.  By  the  Anlhor 
of  Songs  of  Two  World*.  Seventh  Edition,  lflmo,  pp.  2S4. 
Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 
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tide  Eml ;”  aiul  lastly,  of  the  “ blessed  shades, 
heroic  and  divine” — Artemis,  Herakles,  and 
Aphrodite,  Athene,  Here,  Apollo,  and  Zens — 
the  immortals  who  people  Olympus.  The  ver- 
sions of  these  Hellenic  myths  aro  told  with 
dramatic  force,  in  language  of  exquisite  mel- 
ody and  chaste  simplicity.  Several  of  them 
are  fine  examples  of  pathos  and  tenderness, 
others  are  tragic  with  an  intensity  of  woe,  still 
others  are  picturesque  with  forms  of  beauty 
and  scenes  of  enjoyment,  and  all  evince  imag- 
inative and  descriptive  powers  of  a high  order. 
Underlying  all  of  them  is  a subtle  arraignment 
of  the  gods  of  pagan  mythology,  and  a recogni- 
tion of  the  majesty  and  might  and  excellence 
of  the  Unknown  God  of  the  Christian  dispen- 
sation. 

In  view  of  the  usage,  “more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance,”  which  has  pre- 
vailed among  certain  of  our  American  publish- 
ers of  ushering  in  a uew  work  of  fiction  or 
imagination  with  a preliminary  flourish  of 
trumpets,  announcing  its  excellences  in  terms 
of  superlative  and  often  of  undeserved  praise, 
so  as  to  create  in  advauce  a furor  of  great  ex- 
pectations, and  seenre  a bespoken  verdict  in 
its  favor,  it  is  especially  gratifying  that  a vol- 
ume of  genuine  song  has  stolen  its  way  to  the 
public  ear  with  the  modest  unobtrusiveness  of 
real  worth.  Unheralded  by  any  fanfaronade 
of  pu  fiery,  Willoughby*  a poem  of  New  Englaud 
life,  deserves  a candid  verdict  on  its  merits, 
and  these,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
fairly  entitle  its  author  to  stand  among  the 
most  promising  of  our  American  poets,  whether 
we  consider  the  picturesqueness  of  its  descrip- 
tions, the  delicacy  and  purity  of  its  tone,  the 
sweetness  and  teuderness  of  its  pathos,  or  the 
cadenced  harmony  of  its  strong  but  simple 
verse.  The  poem  is  an  idyl  of  the  half-pas- 
toral, half- village  life  of  the  New  England  of 
to-day.  Its  plot  is  exceedingly  simple,  but 
grace  and  beauty  hang  in  clusters  on  nearly 
every  one  of  its  shifting  turns.  Leigh  Lane, 
a sweet  maiden  whose  home  is  with  her  aged 
sire  in  a quiet  village  by  the  sea,  where  the 
“still  deeps  of  life  mirror  men  ns  trees  in  shady 
pools,”  where  “maids  trip  daiuty  ’mong  the 
flowers,”  and  where  “ open  doors  have  hint  of 
rare  sweet  hospitality,”  is  enjoying  a holiday 
in  New  England’s  busiest  city.  Hero  she  meets 
her  ideal  in  young  Robert  Dale,  a frank  and 
manly  sailor,  as  modest  as  he  is  brave,  who  has 
just  returned  from  sea,  of  which,  Othello-1  ike, 
he  recounts  the  wonders  and  the  dangers  so  as 
to  win  her  eager  sympathies.  Telling  liis  sea 
tales  to  her,  and  moved  by  her  sympathy,  he 
learns  to  love  sweet  Leigh ; and  she,  listen- 
ing to  them  with  all  her  woman’s  heart,  re- 
turns his  love.  But  young  Love’s  dream  is 
rudely  interrupted  by  a call  of  duty;  Dale  is 
ordered  to  sea,  again  to  seek  its  marvels  and 
face  its  dangers;  and  as  bis  “parting  ship” 


• Willoughby.  By  Edward  F.  Haywood.  Small  4to, 
pp.  130.  Boston : Vv.  B.  Clai-Uc. 


swept  down  the  bay,  Leigh’s  loyal  heart  sped 
after  it : 

u Its  pure  white  faith  flung  out  against  the  blue 
Of  the  uncertain  future:  to  sail  and  Ball 
Through  storm  and  night  the  changeful  sea  of  love/' 

Her  lover  gone,  the  city  loses  its  charm  for 
Leigh  ; thoughts  of  home  grow  loud  and  eager 
within  her,  and  in  her  dreamful  longings  she 
hears 

“ The  fall  of  brooks  thro’  pastured  plains,  the  plaint 
Of  binls,  and  cattle  lowing  on  the  hills. 

And  village  murmur  fltful,  as  night  fell.” 

In  her  native  village  again,  at  first  sho  feels 
soothed  by  its  accustomed  sights  and  sounds, 
and  realizes 

“ How  sweet  to  sleep  safe  folded  in  the  arms 
Of  home ; press  pillowed  heads  where  hearts  grow  still, 
Hashing  their  care  as  on  some  native  breast” 

But  soon  slio  finds  that  though  home  remains 
the  same,  she  herself  is  changed : her  girlish 
joys  have  been  quenched  and  her  girlish  songs 
hushed  by  the  strange  womanhood  that  has 
grown  up  in  her  bosom  since  she  gave  her 
heart  to  Robert  Dale.  In  her  unrest  she  re- 
members her  neglect  of  her  rare  gift  for  music, 
and  for  relief  determines  to  devote  herself  to 
art;  but  after  listening  to  some  great  queen 
of  song,  she  becomes'  conscious  that  she  can 
not  unreservedly  surrender  her  life  to  the  des- 
potic claims  of  art,  as  she  must  if  sho  would 
excel,  and  that  she  is  “but  a woman,  born 
to  woman’s  lot  and  duties,”  which,  “please 
God,”  sho  reverently  determines,  “ nothing  else 
shall  hinder.”  So  sho  goes  back  once  more  to 
her  old  home  and  its  “ benedictory  o’erarching 
elms,”  content,  by  giving  up  herself  to  her  ideal 
of  duty,  in  its  round  of  kindly  cares  and  joys, 
to  keep  “ tho  woman  in  her  bright  and  strong.” 

Here,  in  one  of  her  wanderings  by  the  sea- 
shore, whither  she  goes  to  ponder  on  her  love 
for  Robert  Dale,  sbe  meets  a stranger — a youth- 
ful painter  with  a poet’s  soul.  Hart  Willough- 
by has  had  his  agony  of  love:  the  victim  of  a 
woman’s  fickle  faith,  he  is  desolate  and  heart- 
broken. At  first  mutually  avoiding  each  oth- 
er, they  at  length  become  mutually  attracted ; 
and  at  length  for  solace  he  tells  her  the  story 
of  his  sorrows.  Leigh  listens  to  his  piteous 
tale  with  womanly  geutleuess,  aud  to  beguile 
his  grief  repeats  the  story  of  her  own  love,  un- 
der tho  guise  of  a parable,  as  if  it  were  a cous- 
in of  whom  she  spoke.  Aud  so,  through  much 
plaining  of  his  love  and  woe,  and  through  her 
balmy  sympathy  for  him,  he  falls  in  love  with 
sweet  Leigh  Lane.  But  Leigh  can  only  pity 
him,  and  gently  reveals  that  she  had  shadow- 
ed her  own  story  in  the  parable  she  had  told 
him.  Again  the  poet-painter  is  struck  to  earth, 
but  ho  wrestles  manfully  aud  generously  with 
his  passion ; and  Robert  Dale  coming  oppor- 
tunely home,  and  become  a “coward  of  his 
words”  through  fear  that  Leigh  had  learned 
to  love  another  in  his  absence,  Willoughby, 
unselfishly  desirous  for  Leigh’s  happiness,  tells 
him  of  her  faithfulness  as  ho  had  learned  it  at 
the  cost  of  his  own  hopes.  And  thus  the  night 
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closes  dark  around  the  painter-poet,  while 
Dale 

44  went  Into  that  sweet  light 
Love  trims  on  shining  altars,  where  all  night 
Grew  distant  in  the  joy  of  loving  eyes.” 

A survey  of  the  contributions. to  the  depart- 
ment of  fiction  for  the  month  under  review 
leaves  a general  impression  of  respectable  me- 
diocrity upon  the  mind.  Prominent  among 
them  is  That  Artful  Vicar,9  which,  if  not  ex- 
hibiting any  special  originality,  is  very  clever 
in  its  exhibition  of  some  of  the  comic  commin- 
gled with  the  dramatic  aspects  of  English  life. 
The  story  opens  with  the  renunciation  by  a 
young  peer,  who  had  just  come  of  age,  of  his 
right  to  nominate  a clergyman  to  a vicarage 
that  was  in  his  gift,  iu  favor  of  the  town  au- 
thorities, whom  ho  requested  to  choose  their 
own  pastor.  A strife  eusues  between  the  rival 
maguates,  which  is  etched  with  broad  humor, 
in  which  neither  will  yield  his  preference ; but 
just  as  a dead  lock  is  imminent,  and  after  the 
other  candidates  have  made  an  exhibition  of 
their  preaching  powers,  the  difficulty  is  ter- 
minated by  the  unexpected  appearance  upon 
the  scene  of  a young  curate,  hitherto  unknown, 
who  by  an  act  of  heroism  wins  all  suffrages, 
and  he  is  nmdo  vicar  almost  on  the  spot.  The 
principal  families  in  the  parish  are  those  of 
the  young  peer  and  of  his  friend,  a hospita- 
ble and  fine-hearted  old  baronet,  who  has  a 
large  family  of  sons  and  daughters  with  a fac- 
ulty for  spending  more  than  their  income.  The 
young  vicar  falls  in  love  with  the  beautiful 
and  high-spirited  daughter  of  this  honest  old 
baronet,  but,  owing  to  his  inferior  rank,  mod- 
estly conceals  his  feelings.  Meantime  trou- 
bles environ  the  baronet  and  his  family,  and 
the  lovely  daughter  is  about  to  be  sacrificed 
to  Mammon  in  the  shape  of  a coarse  and  un- 
mannerly lout,  when  the  young  vicar  inter- 
poses to  rescue  them  all  from  their  distress, 
and  to  discomfit  all  the  schemes  that  had  been 
laid  for  their  ruin.  Of  course  the  baronet’s 
sweet  daughter  had  loved  the  young  vicar  all 
the  while,  and  after  all  the  conspirators  against 
the  fortune  and  good  name  of  her  father  had 
been  foiled  by  his  instrumentality,  she  rewards 
him  with  her  hand. — In  another  key  is  Mrs. 
Herbert  Martin’s  novel,  For  a Dream's  Sake.10 * 
Less  complicated  with  incident,  less  dramatic, 
and  having  none  of  the  broad  comic  features 
of  tho  tale  just  outlined,  it  is  the  story  of  the 
life  of  a pure,  impulsive,  impressionable,  and 
ductile  young  English  girl  of  elevated  rank, 
who  had  never  known  a mother’s  love,  or  been 
duly  prepared  by  any  guardian  womanly  influ- 
ences for  the  dangers  that  beset  tho  station 
she  was  destined  to  fill.  Her  father  is  a self- 
ish man  of  fashion,  who  looks  upon  her  only 


9 That  Artful  Vicar.  The  Story  of  what  a Clergyman 
Tried  to  Do  for  Others,  and  Did  for  Himself.  By  the  Au- 
thor of  The  Member  for  Paris.  i4  Franklin  Square  Libra- 
ry.” 4to,  pp.  69.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brother*. 

10  For  a Iheam's  Sake.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Heuhcrt 

Martin*.  “Franklin  Square  Library/'  4to,  pp.  54.  New 

York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


as  a clog  on  his  own  sybaritic  ease,  and  ho 
leaves  her  to  her  own  unassisted  and  untrain- 
ed resources  to  battle  with  the  world  of  fash- 
ion, and  pick  her  way  over  its  pitfalls.  Thrown 
into  the  society  of  a handsome  and  fascinating 
Italian  singer,  under  his  abnormal  influence 
sho  is  entrapped  into  a marriage  with  him, 
but  fortunately  is  rescued  from  its  conse- 
quences by  the  revelation  instantly  after  the 
ceremony  that  he  has  a wife  living.  Her 
shame  and  remorse,  the  pangs  she  endures 
from  the  contumely  of  the  censorious  and  un- 
der the  reproaches  of  her  father,  are  wrought 
out  with  considerable  delicacy  and  skill.  At 
length  she  regains  her  peace  of  mind ; she  dis- 
covers that  her  feeling  for  the  Italian  was  a 
mere  girlish  impulse,  the  result  of  morbid  sen- 
timent, and  that  all  the  while  she  really  loved 
another,  who  rc-appeara  at  a favorable  mo- 
ment, renews  his  suit,  and  all  her  troubles 
come  to  a blissful  close. — Mr.  James  Payn’s 
Under  One  Roofn  is  a novel  with  many  and 
strong  points  of  interest.  The  story  takes  us 
into  the  interior  of  the  home  and  introduces 
us  to  the  family  of  Sir  Robert  Arden — a Dev- 
onshire knight,  w'ho  is  the  soul  of  houor,  and 
who,  although  a second  time  married,  retains 
the  most  reverent  love  for  the  dead  wife  of 
his  youth.  This  trait  of  his  character — joined 
to  the  circumstance  that  he  is  a continued 
valetudinarian — is  seized  upon  by  a designing 
brother  of  the  first  wife  to  work  upon  the 
knight’s  excited  imagination,  and,  by  prac- 
ticing upon  his  belief  in  spiritualism,  to  cause 
liim  to  receive  as  true  certain  spiritual  mani- 
festations which  are  carefully  planned  impos- 
tures. By  these  devices  the  unprincipled 
brother-in-law,  in  whom  Sir  Robert  imposes 
implicit  regard,  and  wdiom  he  teuderly  loves, 
manages  to  gain  control  of  all  the  knight’s  af- 
fairs, and  to  sour  him  against  all  his  family, 
including  his  son,  on  whose  betrothed  the 
scoundrel  has  ulterior  designs.  Tho  schemes 
of  this  villain  and  their  partially  successful 
results  give  variety  and  a certain  dramatic  in- 
terest to  the  story.  At  length,  however,  when 
he  had  apparently  accomplished  all  his  ends, 
the  day  of  retribution  comes;  the  traitor  is 
uumasked,  his  impostures  exposed,  his  vil- 
lainies condignly  punished,  the  good  knight’s 
eyes  are  opened,  and  long-suffering  love  and 
patience  have  their  reward.  The  descrip- 
tion of  a sea -voyage  ending  in  shipwreck, 
in  one  of  the  opening  chapters,  and  the  por- 
traiture of  tho  unprincipled  schemer  and  false 
friend,  are  careful  artistic  studies. — The  Secret 
of  the  Andes12  is  the  title  of  a romance  based 
upon  events  in  the  history  of  Peru,  assumed 
to  have  occurred  a few  generations  after  tho 
conquest.  At  the  period  chosen  for  tho  open- 
ing of  the  tale  there  was  great  excitement 

n Under  Ons  Poof:  An  Episode  in  a Family  History. 
A Novel.  By  Jamf.h  Payn.  4<  Franklin  Square  Library.” 
4tn.  pp.  T5.  New  York : Harper  and  Brother*. 

ia  The  Secret  of  the  Andes.  A Romance.  Bv  F.  II ar- 
haukek.  12mo,  pp.  454.  Cincinnati : Robert  Clarke  and 
Co. 
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among  the  colonists  and  tho  creole  population 
growing  out  of  a destructive  tax  levied  upon 
them  by  Spain,  and  a disposition  was  rife  to 
resist  it  by  force.  At  the  same  time  a wide- 
spread belief  existed  that  the  treasure  of  the 
Incas  was  concealed  by  the  natives,  and  there 
was  an  intense  thirst  for  its  discovery.  Ac- 
cording to  the  romance,  this  belief  was  well- 
founded,  the  treasure  being  at  the  disposition 
of  an  Indian  princess,  who  was  dazzlingly  beau- 
tiful, the  possessor  of  a queenly  intellect,  and 
devoted  to  the  liberation  of  her  race  from  their 
oppressors.  She  and  her  ministers  form  an  al- 
liance with  those  of  the  colonists  who  are  in- 
censed against  the  tax;  and  it  is  determined 
that  one  of  their  leaders,  with  whom  the  prin- 
cess is  in  love,  shall  be  married  to  her,  and  be 
crowned  as  the  successor  of  the  Incas,  when 
the  staudard  of  rebellion  should  be  raised,  and 
the  rebels,  aided  by  the  treasure  of  the  Incas, 
and  confederated  with  the  natives,  should  de- 
clare the  independence  of  Peru.  After  many 
spectacular  scenes  that  would  delight  the 
hearts  of  a Bowery  audience,  the  conspiracy 
collapses,  the  bubble  bursts,  aud  the  story 
closes  in  true  melodramatic  style  with  the 
tragical  death  of  the  lover  of  tho  princess  by 
a merciful  arrow  shot  by  her  own  hand. — Mr. 
Boyesen's  Falconberg li  is  a tale  of  moderate  in- 
terest, based  on  tho  fortunes  of  an  educated 
young  Norwegian  who,  in  a moment  of  pecun- 
iary pressure,  forged  his  father's  name,  and 
fled  from  his  native  laud  to  America,  where  ho 
hoped  to  escape  the  consequences  of  his  crime, 
to  retrieve  his  character,  and  to  strike  out  a 
new  and  honorable  career.  His  struggles  to 
this  end,  and  his  experiences  in  various  capa- 
cities, especially  as  an  editor,  are  set  forth  with 
considerable  skill.  In  spite  of  the  obloquy  of 
his  youthful  offense,  which  constantly  haunts 
him,  and  is  revived  in  full  force  by  his'enemies 
at  a critical  juncture,  the  hero  lives  down  the 
consequences  of  his  error,  and  wins  the  hand 
of  the  woman  of  his  heart.  The  narrative  has 
some  pleasing  descriptions  of  the  primitive  life 
and  manners  preserved  by  Norwegian  emi- 
grants in  their  Western  homes,  and  of  their 
gradual  affiliation  with  American  habits  and 
modes  of  thought. — Of  Emile  Zola's  L’  Assam- 
motr,14  the  less  said  the  better.  A revelation 
of  some  of  the  most  revolting  phases  of  low 
Parisiau  life,  its  atmosphere  is  loaded  with 
moral  contagion.  Its  impure  pictures  may  be 
life-like,  but  so  would  be  the  reproduction  of 
a cancerous  sore  or  of  a scrofulous  ulcer.  We 
would  as  soon  introduce  the  small-pox  into 
our  homes  as  permit  this  unclean  volume  to 
come  in  contact  with  the  pure-minded  maid- 
ens and  ingenuous  youth  who  form  their  chief- 
cat  ornament. — In  strong  contrast  with  this 
sensational  novel  are  two  graceful  religious 


11  Falconberg.  By  Hj  alvar  H.  Boykskh.  12mo,  pp. 
297.  New  York  : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

14  L'Assommoir.  A Novel.  By  £milk  Zola.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  John  Stismno.  8q.  12mo,  pp. 
330.  Philadelphia : T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers. 


tales,  In  the  Mist,1*  and  Tessa  Wadsworth’s  Dis- 
cipline,1* in  which  the  fragrant  lives  and  the 
virtuous  loves  of  two  pure  women  are  depict- 
ed, in  the  one  case  with  gentle  pathos,  and  in 
the  other  with  innocent  and  cheerful  gayety. 
— The  airiest  and  most  sparkling  contribution 
of  tho  month  to  this  department  is  a brilliant 
romance  by  the  author  of  Phyllis , appropriate- 
ly named,  after  its  vivacious  heroine,  Airy 
Faii*y  Lilian.17  Although  it  is  totally  destitute 
of  sensational  incidents,  makes  no  pretensions 
to  dramatic  effect,  aud  is  free  from  exciting 
entanglements  and  perplexing  intricacies,  it  is 
as  full  of  variety  and  refreshment  as  a bright 
and  changeful  June  morning.  Its  narrative 
is  animated,  its  dialogue  crisp  and  spirited, 
its  tone  pure  and  wholesome,  and  its  charac- 
ters are  gracefully  contrasted. 

No  more  enjoyable  companion  could  be  de- 
sired for  the  summer  vacation  than  a little 
volume  of  unstudied  sketches  of  the  natural 
history  of  a county  iu  the  south  of  England, 
entitled  Wild  Life  in  a Southern  County,1*  which 
exhibits  much  of  the  genial  minuteness  and 
graceful  simplicity  that  have  made  White's 
Selbome  so  universal  a favorite.  With  abso- 
lute freedom  from  scientific  method  and  tech- 
nical phraseology,  the  author  describes  the 
habits  of  the  birds,  insects,  and  animals  of  a 
southern  English  county,  beginning  with  its 
highest  point,  the  site  of  an  ancient  intrench- 
ment  on  au  elevated  down,  aud  going  thence, 
onward  and  downward,  from  a spring  in  the 
upland,  aloug  the  course  of  a brook  of  which 
it  is  tho  source,  past  village  and  hamlet  and 
lake,  and  through  farms  and  wooded  home- 
steads, into  the  valley  beneath,  the  difference 
of  altitude  affording  almost  as  great  a variety 
of  climate  and  of  aspects  of  nature  as  if  the 
observations  had  extended  to  the  entire  island.  • 
Together  with  captivating  revelations  in  the 
field  of  natural  history,  there  are  numberless 
agreeable  episodes  descriptive  of  archaeolog- 
ical remaius,  of  phases  of  the  weather,  of  farm 
and  village  and  shepherd  life,  of  rural  archi- 
tecture, and  of  local  traditions  and  folk-lore. 
The  underlying  charm  of  the  volume,  however, 
is  its  delightfully  garrulous  gossip  about  Eng- 
lish birds,  and  its  picturesque  descriptions  of 
English  flowers  and  hedges. — Equally  genial 
in  its  descriptions  of  bird  and  animal  aud  fish 
and  plant  life,  and  equally  loving  and  minute 
in  its  observations  of  the  varying  aspects  of 
nature,  is  a volume  of  essays  by  Mr.  Burroughs, 
written  from  an  American  staud-point,  and 
aptly  styled  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey.19  Mr. 

14  In  the  Mint.  By  Rosk  Porter.  16mo,  pp.  287.  New 
York : A.  D.  F.  Randolph  and  Co. 

16  Tessa  Wadsworth '*  Discipline.  By  Jknnie  M.  Dbimk- 
watkr.  12mo,  pp.  411.  New  York : Robert  Carter  and 
Brothers. 

17  Airy  Fairy  Lilian.  A Novel.  By  the  Author  of 
Phyllis.  12ino,  pp.  363.  Philadelphia : J.  B.  Lippincott 
and  Co. 

Wild  Life  in  a Southern  County.  By  the  Author  of 
The  Game- Keeper  at  Home.  16mo,  pp.  344.  Boston  : 
Roberts  Brothers. 

18  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey.  By  John  Burroughs. 
lGmo,  pp.  253.  Boston : Houghton,  Osgood,  and  Co. 
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Burroughs’s  essays  on  bees,  on  birds,  on  trout, 
on  strawberries,  on  weather  signs,  and  on  the 
use  of  the  eyes  are  delightful  morsels,  having 
the  genuiue  White-of-Selborne  llavor,  and,  be- 
sides overflowing  with  enthusiasm  and  jocund 
humor,  being  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  true 
poesy. 

The  taste  for  collecting  and  preserving  flow- 
ers, ferns,  leaves,  and  grasses,  which  has  been 
steadily  growing  of  late  years,  deserves  to  be 
encouraged  as  affording  a means  of  healthful 
recreation  to  young  people,  especially  to  young 
ladies,  while  it  concentrates  their  attention 
upon  a subject  of  interest  which  will  prove  a 
source  of  elegant  and  refining  knowledge. 
Many  of  the  difficulties  that  have  hitherto  at- 
tended the  gathering  and  preservation  of  these 
beautiful  but  fragile  children  of  nature  have 
been  removed,  and  the  pursuit  directed  in  a 
systematic  manner,  by  the  instrumentality  of 
the  student’s  American  Planf-Book ,20  recently 
published  in  this  city.  This  book  is  in  the 
form  of  an  ingenious  and  convenient  scrap- 
book, one-half  of  whose  largo  pages  are  of  thick 
paper  on  which  the  specimens  are  to  be  fast- 
ened, and  interleaved  with  theso  are  as  many 
more  pages  printed  in  outline  for  the  analysis 
of  the  specimens.  It  also  contains  an  alpha- 
betical index,  brief  but  sufficient  directions  for 
gathering,  pressing,  and  mounting  the  speci- 
mens, and  leaves  of  adhesive  paper  for  fasten- 
ing them  to  the  page.  In  neat  and  tasteful 
hands  the  book  may  bo  made  an  elegant  and 
durable  ornament;  and  it  certainly  provides 
a rapid  and  easy  method  for  preserving  and 
describing  flowers  and  foliage  of  all  kinds. 

There  must  be  among  the  annual  visitants 
of  our  sea-shore  many  who  desire  precise  and 
reliable  information  concerning  the  living  ob- 
• jects  of  our  sea-coast,  and  who  would  become 
practically  acquainted  with  the  curious  and 
interesting  features  of  animal  life  that  abound 
there,  or  with  marine  zoology  generally.  To 
such  Mr.  Damon’s  Ocean  Wonder* 21  will  prove 
an  agreeable  companion  and  an  instructive 
hand-book.  For  obvious  reasons  Mr.  Damon’s 
observations  have  been  confined  to  our  own 
sea-shores  and  the  neighboring  West  India  Isl- 
ands ; and  they  embrace  succinct  but  satisfac- 
tory descriptions  of  sea-anemones,  corals,  ocean 
architects,  fishes,  crabs,  turtles,  mollusks,  the 
devil-fish  and  its  congeners,  barnacles,  star- 
fishes, meduscc,  sponges,  etc.  A chapter  is  ap- 
propriated to  marine  and  fresh-water  aquaria, 
and  precise  instructions  are  given  in  it  how 
to  do  every  thing  that  is  necessary  to  build, 
stock,  and  take  care  of  an  aquarium.  It  is  a 
very  convenient  and  exceedingly  interesting 
volume. 


20  The  A merican  Plants  Book,  For  the  Con  venien  t Pres- 
ervation and  Analj*sis  of  Pressed  Flowers,  Ferns,  Leaves, 
and  Grasses.  By  Harlan  H.  Ballard  and  S.  Proctor 
Thayer.  New  York : Daniel  Slote  and  Co. 

21  Ocean  Wonders.  A Companion  for  the  Sea-Side. 
Freely  Illustrated  from  Living  Objects.  By  William  B. 
Damon.  12mo,  pp.  229.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and 
Co. 


In  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Baroness  Bunsen , re- 
cently noticed  in  this  Record,  she  gives  a pleas- 
ing domestic  picture  of  her  two  boys  sitting 
beside  her  in  the  evening,  and  listening  to  the 
stories  she  has  provided  for  their  entertain- 
ment and  instruction.  In  one  of  her  delight- 
ful letters  to  her  mother  she  tells  us  that  one 
of  her  boys  begs  for  the  stories  of  the  Argo- 
nauts and  Harpies  and  Brazen  Bulls,  aud  the 
other  for  those  about  Hercules  and  the  Ser- 
pents and  the  Lion  and  the  Hydra.  And  she 
adds  that  “ these  and  many  other  mythologic- 
al tales  Mr.  Niebuhr  had  written  down,  in  the 
most  charming  manner  possible,  for  his  own 
boy  Marcns,  aud  wo  borrowed  the  mauu^cript, 
and  I have  been  very  busy  this  last  month  in 
copying  it  whenever  I can  find  an  odd  half 
hour.”  This  Mr.  Niebuhr  was  tho  great  his- 
torian, and  the  tales*2  that  delighted  her  boys 
are  now  placed  by  the  son  for  whose  benefit 
they  were  written  within  reach  of  all  refined 
mothers  who,  like  the  baroness,  desire  to  im- 
prove the  minds  and  stimulate  the  imagination 
of  their  boys,  while  affording  them  delightful 
firesido  amusement.  The  stories  are  made  ac- 
cessible to  American  boys  by  a spirited  trans- 
lation by  Mr.  Benjamin  Hoppin,  aud  they  have 
the  additional  attraction  of  twelve  admirable 
full-page  e tellings  by  Augustus  Hoppiu. — Mr. 
John  Esteu  Cooke  has  writton  another  “juve- 
nile,” for  tho  benefit  of  his  own  and  other  Amer- 
ican hoys,  that  ought  to  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  every  intelligent  lad  who  loves  his 
country  and  takes  an  iuterest  in  its  history. 
It  is  styled  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion™  and 
tells  of  the  adventures  of  Captain  John  Smith, 
of  the  great  rebellion  in  Virginia  in  1G7G,  of 
the  youth  and  early  manhood  of  Washington, 
of  Braddock’s  defeat,  and  other  conflicts  with 
the  Indians,  of  Patrick  Henry,  Chief  Justice 
Marshall,  aud  General  Morgan,  and  much 
more  about  the  men  and  eveuts  that  give  an 
air  of  romance  to  the  annals  of  the  “ Old  Do- 
miuion.”  Tho  stories  aro  told  in  singularly 
terse,  simple,  and  emphatic  English,  and  aro 
related  with  the  utmost  earnestness  and  a care- 
ful regard  for  historical  accuracy.  Copiously 
illustrated,  it  is  a book  to  win  a boy’s  heart ; 
and  while  it  delights  and  instructs  him,  will 
kindle  the  pure  flame  of  patriotism  in  his  bos- 
om.— In  a little  volume,  appropriately  named 
The  Fairy-Land  of  Science,**  Miss  Buckley  makes 
the  study  of  the  elementary  principles  of  natu- 
ral science  as  engaging  as  a fairy  tale.  Ap- 
pealing to  the  active  imaginations  of  her  youth- 
ful auditors,  and  relying  on  the  love  of  the  won- 
derful which  is  so  potent  with  childhood,  she 
likens  the  forces  of  nature  to  so  many  iuvis- 

23  Greek  Hero  Stories.  By  Barthold  Georg  Niebuhr. 
With  Illustrations  by  Augustus  Hoppin.  Translated  by 
Benjamin  Hoppin.  IGuio,  pp.  120.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead,  and  Co. 

23  Stories  of  the  Old  Dominion.  From  the  Settlement 
to  the  End  of  the  Revolution.  By  John  Estkn  Cook  a. 
12mo,  pp.  837.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

94  The  Fairy-Land  of  Science.  By  Arahri.la  B.  Buox- 
lrv.  Illustrated.  12mo,  pp.  244.  New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  and  Co. 
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iblo  benevolent  fuiries,  whose  character  and 
origin  she  traces,  and  whose  marvellous  do- 
ings in  the  world  around  ns  she  describes  with 
the  clearness  and  simplicity  of  a parable.  Her 
expositions  of  the  operations  of  gravitation 
and  electricity,  and  of  the  more  familiar  agen- 
cies of  light,  and  sound,  heat  and  cold,  air  and 
water,  plants  and  minerals,  are  attractively  ex- 
emplified by  apt  descriptions,  simple  explana- 
tions, easy  experiments,  and  excellent  illustra- 
tions. It  forms  a valuable  and  fascinating 
text-book  for  youthful  scholars. — The  author 
of  the  Hdr  of  Bedclyffe  has  found  a congenial 
field  for  the  exercise  of  her  talent  for  narra- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  volumes  of  history 
for  the  young,  one  of  the  latest  of  which,  The 
Young  Folks 1 History  of  England™  is  a model  of 
its  kind:  consecutive  and  graphic  in  its  narra- 
tive, clear  and  attractive  in  its  style,  simple 
in  its  arrangement  and  judicious  in  its  selec- 
tion of  the  events  to  be  related,  and  wise  and 
unprejudiced  in  its  interpretations  of  historic- 
al facts.  The  little  book  is  a remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  extent  to  which  the  process  of 
condensation  may  be  carried  without  sacrifi- 
cing the  graceful  flow  of  the  narrative  or  the 
rounded  fullness  of  its  outline. — The  tact  and 
good  sense  displayed  in  the  Life  of  Washington 
Irving™  the  initial  volume  of  the  series  of 
‘‘American  Authors”  projected  by  Professor 
D.  J.  Hill,  afford  a fair  augury  that  the  under- 
taking will  bo  prosecuted  conscientiously  and 
well.  Although  it  contains  no  new  material 
derived  from  original  sources,  its  selection  and 
arrangement  of  the  facts  and  incidents  in  the 
life  of  our  American  Goldsmith  are  full  and 
judicious,  and  its  relation  of  them  spirited  and 
engaging.  The  tone  of  the  book  is  unexcep- 
tionable, its  view  of  the  personal  and  literary 
character  of  its  eminent  subject  ample  and  un- 
obstructed, its  reflections  and  criticisms  brief 
and  plain,  but  thoughtful  and  discriminating, 
and  its  narrative  absolutely  free  from  any  un- 
wholesome stimulants. 

Among  recent  publications  that  must  be  dis- 
missed w ith  brief  notice  is  Mrs.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher’s  Letters  from  Florida™  in  which  she 
sets  forth  with  practical  good  sense  the  advan- 
tages afforded  by  that  State,  to  industrious  per- 
sons in  reduced  circumstances, toward  securing 
independent,  comfortable,  cheap,  and  healthful 
homes.  Her  suggestions  are  not  mere  theoriz- 
ings, but  are  enforced  by  examples  that  have 
come  under  her  own  observation. — Under  the 
caption  The  Colored  Cadet  at  West  Point™  Lieu- 
tenant Flipper,  a young  colored  man  now  an 
officer  of  tlio  regular  army,  gives  an  outline  of 
bis  early  life,  and  an  accouut  of  the  motives 

77  Young  Folk*'  History  of  England,  By  Charlotte 
M.  Yon  ok.  16mo,  pp.  415.  Boston  : Est^  and  Lauriat. 

*•  Washington  Irving . “ American  An  thorn  Series.” 

By  David  J.  Hill.  16mo,  pp.  254.  New  York  : Sheldon 
and  Co. 

**  Letter*  from  Florida,  By  Mn«.  II.  W.  Bctconim. 
16mo,j)p.  85.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

••  The  Colored  Cadet  at  ir est  Point,  Autobiography  of 
Lieutenant  Henry  OsstAN  Fltivkr.  12mo,  pp.  832.  New 
Y ork : Horner,  Lee,  aud  Co. 


that  led  him  to  aspire  to  bo  a cadet,  and  of 
his  experiences  while  at  West  Point,  and  since 
then  in  the  army.  The  modest  manliness  and 
marked  candor  of  the  narrative  give  it  a title 
to  favor. — Voices  from  Ilahylon 99  is  the  title  of 
a series  of  lectures  intended  to  he  a thorough 
introduction  to  the  Book  of  Daniel,  and  a re- 
view aud  vindication  of  the  opinions  held  by 
the  early  Christians  concerning  it.  The  lec- 
tures embody  the  results  of  modern  investiga- 
tion and  criticism,  discuss  the  miracles  and 
predictions  of  Daniel,  describe  the  ancient  em- 
pires spoken  of  in  the  book,  together  with  the 
characters  and  acts  of  their  sovereigns,  and 
bring  out  iu  full  relief  the  inspired  teachings 
of  the  sacred  canon. — St.  Paul  at  Athens30  is  a 
series  of  nine  sermons  by  a distinguished  Lou- 
don clergyman,  intended  to  counteract  by 
thoughtful  arguments  the  prevalent  tendency 
to  Agnosticism.  His  aim  is  to  demonstrate  the 
position  that  the  elements  of  faith  and  duty, 
even  apart  from  revelation,  are  immanent  in 
the  consciousness  of  man.  The  sermons  are 
only  suited  to  the  taste  and  needs  of  cultiva- 
ted hearers,  who  demand  a rationalistic  treat- 
ment of  religions  truths. — Though  more  than 
a quarter  of  a century  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  publication  of  Mr.  Kinglake’s  Eothen ,**  it 
still  retains  all  its  pristine  freshness  and  brill- 
iancy. No  recent  volume  gives  ns  a more  live- 
ly picture  of  modem  life  iu  Turkey,  the  Holy 
Land,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  or  more  delightfully 
blends  the  rich  past  aud  the  matter-of-fact 
present  of  the  lands  which  wero  the  seat  of 
Hellenic  poetry  and  of  sacred  story. — Mr.  Beer- 
bohm’s  Wanderings  in  Patagonia *a  introduces  us 
to  a region  that  is  comparatively  terra  incog - 
tiita , aud  to  a people  around  whom  lingers  the 
fresh  wdldness  of  savage  or  half-savage  life. 
The  descriptions  of  the  country  and  its  re- 
sources, and  of  the  habits,  manners,  occupa- 
tions, and  pursuits  of  its  people,  are  clear, 
concise,  and  sparkling. — Mrs.  Gustafson  has 
rendered  an  acceptable  service  to  American 
literature  by  recalling  the  attentiou  of  this 
generation  to  a poem  by  one  of  our  most  gift- 
ed poets,  which  on  its  first  appearance,  nearly 
half  a century  ago,  won  high  praises  from  ca- 
pable judges,  but  has  since  drifted  almost  out 
of  memory.  The  poem  to  which  we  refer  is 
Zophiel,33  by  Mrs.  Brooks,  better  known  as  Ma- 
ria del  Occident©.  It  is  now  given  to  the  pub- 
lic in  a style  of  faultless  elegance,  prefaced  by 


79  Voices  from  Babylon ; or.  The  Records  of  Daniel  the 
Prophet.  By  Joburii  A.  Skisb,  D.D.  12iuo,  pp.  391.  PliU- 
adcfphia:  Porter  and  Coates. 

30  St,  Paul  at  Athens.  Spiritual  Christianity  in  Rela- 
tion to  eoine  Aspects  of  Mweru  Thought.  By  Ciiablks 
Sh  akfkpkaub.  12mo,  pp.  167.  New  York : Charles  Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

71  Eothen;  or.  Traces  of  Travel  brought  Home  from  the 
East.  By  Alexander  William  Kinot.akr.  “Franklin 
Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  41.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

33  Wanderings  in  Patagonia ; or,  Life  among  the  Ostrich 
Hunters.  By  Julius  Bkrrikhim.  16mo,  pp.  224.  New 
York : Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

33  Zophitl ; or.  The  Bride  of  Seven.  By  Marfa  del  Occi- 
dents (Maria  Gowen  Brooks).  Edited  by  Zadkt.  B vrnks 
Gustafson,  16mo,  pp.  261.  Boston : Lee  and  Shepard. 
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a loving  but  brief  memoir,  and  by  a careful 
outline  of  the  poem  and  an  appreciative  crit- 
icism of  its  salient  features.  While  we  are 
unable  to  accept  Mrs.  Gustafson’s  exalted  esti- 
mate of  Mrs.  Brooks’s  literary  rank,  or  to  re- 
echo her  generous  but  extravagant  encomiums 
of  the  poetical  qualities  of  Zophiel , we  may  cor- 
dially concede  that  it  has  numerous  and  un- 
usual beauties,  and  that  it  frequently  evinces 
genius  of  a rare  order,  though  it  be  fitful  and 


erratic.  We  do  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
verdict  which  has  been  rendered  upon  it  by 
past  generations  will  be  reversed.  It  can  nev- 
er touch  those  universal  chords  of  sympathy 
which  must  be  struck  by  the  poet  whose  work 
is  destined  to  live  in  men’s  hearts.  Its  extreme 
subtlety,  its  morbid  supersensuousucss,  its  ve- 
hement passionateness,  its  obscurity,  and  its 
stiff  undergrowth  of  prosaic  commonplace,  will 
prevent  it  from  becoming  a popular  favorite. 


(Editor's  Scientific  iltrnrii. 


Astronomy . — The  Jahresbericht  of  the  Pulkova 
Observatory  for  1878  gives  an  account  of  the 
work  of  that  institution  up  to  May  20.  The 
instruments  have  been  unchanged.  A new  set 
of  observations  for  fundamental  star  positions 
for  1885.0  must  soon  be  begun.  The  useful- 
ness of  chronometers  for  longitude  determina- 
tions has  been  increased  by  a simple  device  in- 
vented by  Herr  Dollen.  This  is  simply  an  arc 
by  which  the  amplitude  of  the  oscillations  of 
the  balance  can  be  noted.  Such  irregular  va- 
riations in  the  rate  as  are  independent  of  tem- 
perature are  doubtless  dependent  on  this  am- 
plitude, and  a critical  study  of  the  phenomenon 
can  not  fail  to  make  the  chronometer  more  use- 
ful in  the  accurate  geographical  surveys  in 
which  it  is  employed  by  the  Russians.  A now 
reflection  circle  has  been  devised  by  Dollen 
and  made  by  Repsold.  With  one  of  these  of 
four-inch  radius  the  same  accuracy  can  be  had 
os  with  the  seven-inch  sextants  of  Pistor  and 
Martins,  as  was  shown  by  long  series  of  deter- 
minations made  by  Herr  Block.  The  astro- 
physical  laboratory  has  been  under  the  charge 
of  Herr  Hasselberg,  who  has  published  already 
some  of  his  results  on  spectral  analysis,  absorp- 
tion, etc.  The  mechanical  workshop  is  kept 
busy  with  repairs,  the  making  of  new  portable 
instruments,  etc.  The  astronomical  observa- 
tions have  been  as  usual.  A second  scries  on 
the  pole-star,  by  Herr  Nyr6n,  has  been  begun, 
and  a series  with  the  prime  vertical  transit 
for  the  determination  of  the  aborration-con- 
stant.  A micrometric  investigation  of  the 
brighter  stars  in  h Persei  has  been  made  with 
the  four-inch  refractor  by  Herr  Lewitzki. 

Dr.  Lindemann,  of  Pulkova,  in  the  course  of 
his  measures  with  the  Zollner’s  photometer, 
has  determined  the  colors  of  547  stars.  Of 
these,  83  were  white , 70  yellow,  69  red , 9 blue. 
Not  one  green  star  was  found.  Of  the  69  red 
stars,  42  are  certainly  red,  as  they  have  been 
observed  on  more  than  one  evening,  and  a pre- 
liminary list  of  these  is  given  in  the  Melanges 
Math6matiqucs,  Yol.Y. , p.  565.  No  one  of  this 
list  is  also  in  Scbjcllerup’s. 

In  the  hope  of  providing  standards  for  star 
magnitudes,  a series  of  photometric  observa- 
tions of  stars  of  various  magnitudes  situated 
near  the  north  pole  has  been  undertaken  at 
the  Harvard  College  Observatory.  The  region 


has  been  selected  as  one  which  may  always  be 
conveniently  observed  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, so  that  the  brightness  of  a star  observed 
in  another  part  of  the  sky  can  readily  be  com- 
pared by  estimate  with  any  standard  polar 
stars  the  relative  brightness  of  which  may 
have  been  determined  by  photometric  meas- 
urements. A circular  has  been  sent  to  astron- 
omers asking  for  measures  of  faint  stars  with- 
in a few  minutes  of  the  pole,  and  for  estimates 
of  their  magnitudes. 

In  Physics , we  note  the  loss  to  science  caused 
by  the  death  of  Dr.  Heinrich  Geissler,  of  Bonn, 
on  the  24th  of  January,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
five.  Having  become  at  an  early  age  a profi- 
cient in  the  art  of  blowing  glass,  ho  for  a num- 
ber of  years  wandered  from  place  to  place, 
exercising  his  art  chiefly  in  the  university 
towns,  where  the  demand  for  liis'  skill  was 
greatest.  Having  finally  located  permanently 
at  Bonn,  he  perfected  glass-blowing  to  au  ex- 
traordinary extent,  and  was  finally  recognized 
as  having  no  equal  in  Europe.  Iu  connection 
with  his  trade,  however,  he  was  brought  in 
contact  with  science  and  scientific  men,  and 
became  rapidly  versed  in  the  principles  in- 
volved in  the  apparatus  which  he  constructed. 
Heuce  he  planned  and  produced  things  requir- 
ing great  scientific  knowledge  and  perfection 
of  workmanship.  In  connection  with  Profess- 
or Pliicker,  ho  in  1852  devised  an  ingenious 
method  of  measuring  the  point  of  the  maxi- 
mum density  of  water,  the  coefficient  of  its 
expansion,  and  its  change  of  volume  on  freez- 
ing. In  1869,  in  company  with  Vogelsang,  be 
demonstrated  the  presence  of  liquid  carbon  di- 
oxide in  quartz  and  topaz.  He  is  best  known 
by  the  famous  tubes  which  he  devised  for 
studying  gaseous  spectra,  os  well  as  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  electric  discharge  in  gases.  His 
vaporimeter,  mercury  air-pump,  normal  areom- 
eter and  thermometer,  and  balance,  are  most 
important  inventions.  The  University  of  Boun 
recognized  his  merit  by  giving  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 

The  phenomenon  of  a change  in  pitch  caused 
by  temporary  deafness  has  come  lately  under 
discussion.  In  one  case,  during  an  attack  of 
whooping-cough,  one  ear  w*as  so  affected  as  to 
cause  sounds  to  appear  flatter  than  their  true 
pitch,  particularly  high  tones  like  those  of  a 
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whistle,  the  difference  being  about  a semitone. 
In  another  the  partial  deafness  was  produced 
by  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
Eustachian  tube,  the  double  sound  being  very 
distinct.  In  a third  each  note  struck  on  a 
concertina  was  followed  by  a loud  and  distinct 
note  an  octave  lower  in  pitch,  the  affection 
lasting  for  ten  days.  Hollis  accounts  for  these 
results  by  supposing  a maladjustment  of  the 
drum  of  the  affected  ear,  due  to  a feeble  and 
imperfect  contraction  of  the  tympanic  mus- 
cles, probably  the  laxator  tympani,  thus  caus- 
ing a preternatural  iucrease  of  tension  of  the 
car-drum,  and  rendering  the  ear  painfully  sen- 
sitive to  high  notes.  Pritchard,  on  the  other 
hand,  accounts  for  it  by  supposing  that  the  in- 
ternal ear,  or  labyrinth,  is  the  part  affected,  the 
eochlea  itself  being  the  part  at  fault.  The 
cochlea  contains  a spiral  lamina,  by  means  of 
which  the  pitch  of  a sound  is  appreciated  by 
the  ear.  Each  toue,  or  rate  of  vibration,  lias  a 
corresponding  portion  of  this  lamina  which  it 
affects,  and  which  is  affected  by  no  other  note. 
The  sound  wave  which  reaches  the  cochlea 
passes  along  this  lamina  till  it  reaches  the 
part  which  it  influences,  when  it  throws  this 
into  vibration,  and  thus  transmits  the  rate  to 
the  brain.  If,  therefore,  we  snppose  some 
slight  physical  alteration  within  the  cochlea, 
it  would  cause  the  sound  to  affect  the  wrong 
portion  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  and  in  this  way 
to  carry  a wrong  impression  to  the  brain. 

Marey  has  studied  the  character  of  the  elec- 
tric discharge  of  the  torpedo  by  means  of  the 
magneto- tele  phone.  A gentle  excitement  of 
the  torpedo  produces  in  the  telephone  a short 
croaking  sound,  each  of  the  small  discharges 
consisting  of  only  a dozen  fluxes,  and  lasting 
hardly  one-tenth  of  a second.  But  the  sound 
from  a prolonged  discharge  caused  by  pricking 
the  electric  lobe  of  the  brain  lasts  three  or  four 
seconds,  and  is  a kind  of  moan,  the  tonality 
being  near  Mi  of  165  vibratious.  The  discharge 
of  the  gymnotns  he  finds  to  be  pretty  similar 
to  that  of  the  torpedo,  being  affected  by  tem- 
perature similarly  to  the  latter. 

Rayleigh  has  given,  in  a paper  presented  to 
the  Royal  Society,  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tion of  the  action  of  electricity  upon  water 
drops.  As  is  well  known,  a jet  of  water  re- 
solves itself  into  drops  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, though  when  electrified  the  jet  appears 
to  become  coherent.  Rayleigh  has  proved  that 
the  normal  scattering  of  the  drops  is  due  to 
their  rebound  when  they  come  in  collision. 
Now  nnder  a moderate  electrical  influence 
there  is  no  change  in  the  resolution  into  drops, 
nor  in  the  subsequent  motion  of  the  drops  up 
to  the  moment  of  collision.  But  now  the  drops, 
instead  of  rebounding,  coalesce.  The  minute- 
ness of  the  electrification  which  suffices  to  pro- 
duce the  effect  is  surprising,  a single  stroke 
of  a rod  of  gutta-percha  oiwof  sealing-wax  suf- 
ficing to  produce  the  coalescence.  Indeed,  tho 
electromotive  force  of  a single  Grove  cell,  or 
even  the  discharge  of  a half  farad  condenser 


charged  by  the  cell,  was  enough.  The  bear- 
ings of  this  discovery  on  meteorological  phe- 
nomena ore  obvious. 

Anthropology . — In  the  Transactions  of  the 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Let- 
ters, Vol.  IV.,  page  132,  Dr.  P.  R.  Hoy,  the  pres- 
ident, seeks  to  answer  the  question  how  tho 
aborigines  of  this  country  fabricated  copper 
implements.  After  showing  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  their  having  been  cast,  Dr.  Hoy  pro- 
ceeds to  give  the  results  of  his  own  experi- 
ments, which  we  shall  reproduce  in  his  own 
words:  “These  ancient  Indians  used  fire  iu 
their  miuing  operations.  After  the  vein  rock 
was  made  hot,  water  was  dashed  upon  it,  and 
portions  were  fractured.  The  exposed  pieces 
of  copper  were  softened,  and  could  be  easily 
beaten  into  shape.  The  metal,  hardened  by 
pounding,  was  again  heated  and  plunged  into 
water  to  soften  it ; for  copper  is  in  this  respect 
the  opposite  of  steel.”  This  may  be  called  the 
hammering  process.  “In  addition  to  this,  cy- 
lindrical articles  were  evidently  rolled  between 
fiat  rocks.  Some  of  the  implements  that  are 
supposed  to  have  been  cost  were,  I think, 
s wedged;  that  is,  a matrix  was  excavated  in 
stoue,  into  which  the  rudely  fashioned  copper 
was  placed,  and  then  by  repeated  blows  the 
article  would  be  made  to  assume  the  exact 
shape  of  the  mould.”  Dr.  Hoy  exhibited  a beau- 
tiful axe  swedged  by  himself  out  of  cold  na- 
tive copper,  and  a cylinder  made  from  a piece 
of  float  copper  hammered  with  a stone  axe 
into  partial  shape,  and  then  finished  by  rolling 
between  heavy  flat  stones. 

The  recent  lowering  of  the  water  in  the  Lake 
of  Neufch&tcl  has  enabled  archaeologists  to  ex- 
tend their  observations.  Professor  Forel  found 
an  earthenware  vase  of  the  age  of  bronze,  upon 
tho  surface  of  which  are  plainly  visible  tho 
impressions  made  by  the  fingers  of  the  prehis- 
toric potter.  From  the  size  and  form  of  the 
indentations  it  is  certain  that  the  fabricator 
was  a woman,  the  lake-dwellers  being  no  ex- 
ception to  tho  humble  originators  of  art  forms 
in  all  ages.  After  a careful  examination  of 
the  debris,  it  is  believed  that  the  structures 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  From  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  winter  stores,  such  as  nuts, 
seeds,  and  berries,  found  among  the  remains, 
the  burning  probably  occurred  in  spring  or 
early  summer.  “It  is  also  inferred  that  at 
the  time  when  many  if  not  all  the  lake-vil- 
lages of  Nenfcli&tel  fell  a prey  to  the  flames, 
its  waters  were  at  the  height  nsual  with  them 
in  spring  before  their  level  bad  been  artificial- 
ly lowered  by  the  engineering  operations  re- 
cently undertaken  for  confining  within  their 
channels  the  streams  of  that  part  of  the  Ju- 
rassic range  which  dominates  tho  valleys  of 
Neufcli&tcl  and  Morat.” 

To  general  Zoology , two  recent  works,  one  a 
second  edition  of  J.  J.  Murphy’s  Habit  and  In- 
telligence, aud  the  other  Samuel  Butler’s  Life 
and  Habit,  are  valuable  contributions,  the  lat- 
ter being  very  speculative  but  suggestive,  and 
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written  somewhat  in  the  vein  of  Haeckel.  It 
is  reviewed  by  Hermann  Miiller  in  Kosmos. 

Some  interesting  results  of  the  dredgings 
canned  on  by  the  United  States  Fish  Commis- 
sion are  reported  by  Professor  Verrill  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Science . Among  the  nov- 
elties from  deep  water  are  several  by  droids, 
some  new  or  rare  shells,  one  hitherto  only  re- 
corded from  Greenland  and  Jnu-Meycn  Island, 
and  a number  of  other  new  and  interesting 
forms. 

Among  recent  entomological  works  of  value 
is  the  fourth  volume  of  Simon’s  illustrated 
work  on  the  spiders  of  France,  which  has  re- 
ceived the  prize  offered  by  the  Entomological 
Society  of  France.  The  present  volume  of 
335  closely  printed  pages  and  tivo  plates  is 
wholly  devoted  to  the  species  of  a single  fam- 
ily (Drassidcc). 

Mr.  Scudder  has  just  completed,  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Boston  Society,  a “Century  of 
Orthoptcra,”  containing  the  descriptions  of  one 
hundred  species  of  grasshoppers,  etc. 

Engineering  and  Mechanics. — The  system  of 
under-ground  telegraphs  now  in  operation  or 
in  course  of  construction  in  Germany,  and 
which  it  is  expected  will  l>e  completed  within 
another  year  and  a half,  constitutes  two  lines 
traversing  the  empire  diagonally  from  Ko- 
nigsberg  to  Strasburg,  and  from  Hamburg  to 
Ratisbon,  and  crossing  each  other  in  Berlin, 
wiiile  encircling  and  connecting  subterranean 
lines  will  be  constructed  to  unite  the  ontlying 
cities  and  towns  of  any  importance  with  the 
main  lines.  From  the  magnitude  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  plans  now  beiug  carried  out 
by  the  German  authorities,  they  must  have 
thoroughly  satisfied  themselves  of  the  entire 
practicability  of  the  under-ground  system. 

General  Fremont,  at  present  the  Governor  of 
Arizona,  has  lately  come  forward  as  the  advo- 
cate of  a project  to  convert  into  an  extensive 
inland  sea  an  arid  and  sandy  plain  lying  be- 
tween Arizona  and  Southern  California.  This 
he  would  accomplish,  it  is  said,  by  piercing  by 
means  of  canals  a barrier  ridge,  and  admitting 
into  the  area  aforesaid — a depressed  and  an- 
cient lake  basin — the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of 
California.  The  result,  as  described,  would  be 
the  creation  of  a navigable  inland  sea  200 
miles  long  by  50  miles  broad  and  300  feet  deep, 
which  could  be  established  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  §1,000,000,  which  wTould  convert  what 
is  now'  a desert  region  iuto  a commercial  high- 
way, and  speedily  effect  a notable  improve- 
ment in  the  climate  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try. This  scheme,  it  will  be  observed  by  our 
readers,  bears  a close  likeness  to  the  Algerian 
sea  project  of  Captain  Roudaire,  occasional 
references  to  which  have  appeared  in  our  col- 
umns. 

Mr.  Edison  is  reported  to  hare  very  greatly 
increased  the  power  and  improved  the  quality 
of  his  carbon  telephone  by  the  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  “ electro-raotograph”  (one 
of  his  earlier  inventions)  to  the  construction 


of  the  receiver.  Heretofore,  it  is  affirmed,  the 
power  of  the  carbon  transmitter  wras  limited 
by  the  inferior  capabilities  of  the  receiver — a 
difficulty  which  is  now  overcome  so  complete- 
ly that,  according  to  our  authority  (Scientific 
Ametican ),  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  near  the  in- 
strument to  hear  the  messages,  as  they  are  de- 
livered in  a tone  loud  and  clear  enough  to  be 
audible  in  any  part  of  the  room,  and  with  such 
distinctness  of  articulation  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  its  utterances  from  those  of  a 
person  engaged  in  conversation. 

Apropos  of  the  “International  Conference” 
on  the  canal  across  the  American  Isthmus, 
which  opeued  its  sessions  at  Paris  on  the  5tli 
of  May,  and  which,  by  affording  the  opportuni- 
ty for  a free  interchange  of  opinions  between 
the  engineers  of  all  nations,  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  settle  the  question  of  the  most  desira- 
ble location  of  the  proposed  canal  beyond  fu- 
ture disputation,  the  Scientific  American  (Sup- 
plement, April  26)  coutains  a very  admirable 
review',  by  Mr.  Frederick  M.  Kelley,  of  the  rela- 
tive merits  of  the  numerous  routes  surveyed 
and  proposed,  in  which  the  author  decidedly 
favors  the  cutting  of  the  short  line  (a  little 
over  thirty  miles)  from  the  Bay  of  San  Bias  to 
the  Pacific,  by  way  of  the  Bayaino  River.  He 
believes  the  difficulties  of  this  route  have  been 
overestimated,  especially  in  respect  to  the 
length  of  tunnelling  that  would  be  required, 
and  thinks  that  §100,000,000  would  suffice  to  do 
the  work  at  this  point,  and  relieve  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

The  Australian  Exhibition  at  Sydney,  for 
which  extensive  preparations  are  being  made, 
will  not  be  opened  before  the  first  week  in  Oc- 
tober, to  allow  of  a more  complete  representa- 
tion from  intending  participants.  The  United 
States  has  been  allotted  40,000  square  feet  of 
space. 

The  reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioners to  the  Paris  Exhibition  are  said  to  bo 
nearly  all  in  readiuess  for  printing,  and  the 
Commissioner-General  expects  to  close  up  the 
business  of  liis  office  by  July  1.  The  reports, 
it  is  expected,  will  make  four  volumes  royal 
octavo.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  intelli- 
gence is  correct,  for  the  value  of  such  publi- 
cations depends  greatly  upon  the  promptness 
with  which  they  appear. 

The  movement  for  holding  a World's  Fair  iu 
New  York  is  gradually  assuming  shape.  The 
year  1883  is  now  named  as  the  most  favorable 
for  the  event. 

The  annual  exhibitions  that  have  for  a num- 
ber of  years  been  held  in  Cincinnati  have 
proved  so  successful  that  an  “ample  and  sub- 
stantial” permanent  exhibition  building  of 
brick  and  stone  is  about  being  erected  for  fu- 
ture use.  The  programme  announces  that  it 
will  be  finished  in  time  for  the  holding  of  the 
exhibition  this  year,  which  will  be  opened  on 
the  10th  of  September. 

Chicago's  Inter-State  Exhibition  will  open 
on  September  3. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  ou  the  26th  of  May. — 
The  President,  April  29,  sent  a message  10 
the  House  vetoing  the  Army  Bill.  The  vote, 
May  1,  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto,  stood  120 
to  110.  In  the  House,  May  5,  a bill  was  intro- 
duced to  prevent  military  interference  at  elec- 
tions: “ Whereas,  The  presence  of  troops  at  the 
polls  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institu- 
tions and  the  traditions  of  our  people,  and 
tends  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  elections; 
therefore,  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  to  bring  to  or  employ  at  any  place 
where  a general  or  special  election  is  being 
held  in  a State  auy  part  of  the  army  or  navy 
of  the  United  States,  unless  such  force  be  ne- 
cessary to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the 
United  States,  or  to  enforce  Section  4,  Article 
4,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
aud  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  on 
application  of  the  Legislature  or  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  State  where  such  force  is  to  be 
used;  aud  so  much  of  all  laws  as  is  inconsist- 
ent herewith  is  hereby  repealed.”  A similar 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate,  and  referred 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee.  On  the  6th,  the 
new  bill  was  reported  in  the  House,  without 
amendment,  aud  passed  by  124  to  90.  The 
bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  May  9,  by  a 
vote  of  33  to  23,  aud  was  vetoed  by  the  Pres- 
ident May  12.  The  vote  in  the  House,  on  the 
13th,  to  pass  the  bill  notwithstanding  the 
President’s  objections,  stood  127  to  97. 

The  House,  April  26,  passed  the  Legislative 
Appropriation  Bill,  140  to  ll±  The  bill  was 
passed  by  the  Senate  May  20.  In  both  Houses 
an  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  exclude 
the  political  legislation  in  the  clauses  relating 
to  the  test  oath,  the  method  of  drawing  jurors, 
aud  to  interference  with  the  deputy-marshals 
and  election  supervisors  of  the  United  States. 

What  is  known  as  the  Warner  Silver  Bill 
was  passed  by  the  House  May  24.  Its  most 
important  provisions  are:  for  the  deposit  of 
silver  bullion  at  any  mint,  to  bo  formod  into 
bars  or  standard  dollars  for  the  depositor’s 
benefit ; that  the  charges  for  coinage  of  gold 
or  silver  shall  be  the  difference  betweeu  the 
market  value  of  the  bullion  in  New  York  city 
aud  the  legal  tender  value  of  the  coin ; that 
subsidiary  silver  coins  may  be  exchanged  for 
money  of  full  legal  tender  in  sums  of  $20 
or  over,  at  the  Treasury  or  auy  sub-treas- 
ury or  depository  of  the  United  States ; that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall,  without 
discrimination,  pay  silver  the  same  as  gold 
coin  in  liquidation  of  all  kinds  of  money  ob- 
ligations against  the  government;  that  cer- 
tificates shall  be  issued  for  gold  and  silver 
coin  or  bullion  deposited  in  the  Treasury — 
these  certificates  being  receivable  for  all  dues 
to  the  Uuited  States,  including  duties  on  im- 
ports— and  all  such  certificates  shall  be  issued 
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at  the  market  value  of  the  bullion;  that  all 
the  bullion  becoming  the  property  of  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  return  of  the  certificates  shall 
be  coined  and  paid  out  the  same  as  other  mon- 
ey ; and  that  if  the  bullion  acquired  under 
the  preceding  provision  shall  not  amount  to 
$2,000,000  per  month,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury must  supply  the  deficiency  by  purchase. 

The  new  Constitution  of  California  was 
adopted  by  the  people  of  that  State  May  7,  by 
a majority  of  nearly  10,000. 

The  New  York  Legislature  has  passed  a bill 
fixing  the  legal  rate  of  interest  at  six  per  cent. 

The  Kentucky  Democratic  State  Convention, 
at  Louisville,  May  1,  nominated  Dr.  Luke  P. 
Blackburn  for  Governor. — The  Iowa  Demo- 
cratic State  Convention,  at  Council  Bluffs, 
May  21,  nominated  Judge  H.  H.  Trimble  for 
Governor. 

The  Bulgarian  Assembly  of  Notables,  April 
29,  elected  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  to 
the  throne  of  Bulgaria. 

Switzerland  has  given  a popular  vote  for  the 
re-establishment  of  capital  punishment  by  a 
majority  of  14,000.  Each  canton  has  the  op- 
tion to  enact  the  penalty. 

DISASTERS. 

dpi'il  30. — The  city  of  Orenburg,  Russia,  al- 
most wholly  destroyed  by  fire.  Nine  hundred 
and  forty-nine  dwellings  burned,  and  sonio 
loss  of  life. 

May  5. — An  explosion  of  blasting  powder 
at  Stratford,  Canada,  wrecking  fifty  cars  and 
killing  three  workmen. 

OBITUARY. 

April  25. — In  Baltimore,  Bishop  Edward 
Raymond  Ames,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  aged  seventy- 
three  years. 

April  27. — In  New  York  city,  ex-Jndgc 
George  G.  Barnard,  aged  fifty  years. — At  Van- 
couver Barracks,  Washington  Territory,  Gen- 
eral Alfred  Sully,  U.S.A.,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

April  30. — In  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania, 
Mrs.  Sarah  J.  Hale,  for  half  a century  editor 
of  Godey's  Lad\j%  Book , aged  eiglit.y-four  years. 

May  lO.-r-Iu  New  York  city,  Rear-Admiral 
Enoch  G.  Parrott,  U.S.N.,  aged  nearly  seventy 
years. 

May  24. — Iu  New  York  city,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  the  abolitionist  leader,  aged  seventy- 
five  years. 

Apnl  30. — Announcement  by  cable  of  the 
death  of  General  F61ix  Charles  Douay,  late  Iu- 
spector-General  of  the  French  Army,  aged  six- 
ty-one years. 

May  5. — In  Dublin,  Ireland,  Isaac  Butt,  M.P., 
the  celebrated  Home-Rule  leader,  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year. 

May  15. — In  Berne,  Switzerland,  Jacob 
Staempfli,  ex-President  of  Switzerland,  aged 
fifty-uine  years. 
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THIS  is  the  view  taken  of  it  by  an  infant  of 
St.  Joseph,  Missouri : 

Little  Freddie  was  undergoing  the  disa- 
greeable operation  of  haviug  his  hair  combed 
by  his  mother,  and  he  grumbled  at  the  ma- 
noeuvre. 

“Why,  Freddie,”  said  mamma,  “you  ought 
not  to  make  such  a fuss.  I don’t  fuss  and  cry 
when  my  hair  is  combed.” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  youthful  party,  “but 
your  hair  ain’t  hitched  to  your  head.” 

An  Illinois  friend  writes: 

Just  after  the  capture  of  Corinth,  Missis- 
sippi, in  1862,  while  roaming  among  the  graves 
of  the  enemy’s  dead,  I saw  many  curious  epi- 
taphs, but  nono  that  struck  me  more  than  the 
following: 

Here  lies , who  died  In  defense  of  this  soil 

From  wonnds  received  on  the  bloody  field  of  Shiloh. 
This  grave,  the  only  reward  of  his  toll. 

Will  not  be  molested,  I know. 

Wild  as  the  assertion  may  seem,  theologic- 
al science  is  still  progressing  in  Massachusetts. 
A Boston  correspondent  says  that  a divinity 
student  electrified  his  professor  recently  in  a 
class-room  not  far  from  the  State-house  by  his 
brilliant  reply  to  the  question,  “ How  many 
and  who  were  the  minor  prophets?”  “There 
were  twelve,”  was  the  answer;  “and  they 
were  so  called  because  their  prophecies  were 
all  written  before  they  had  attained  their  ma- 
jority.”   

In  Baker’s  hook  on  English  Actors , from 
Shakspeare  to  Macready , recently  published  by 
Henry  Holt,  is  the  following  curious  extract, 
showing  the  pleasant  relations  that  subsisted 
between  Shnter,  an  eminent  actor,  and  White- 
field,  the  celebrated  preacher : 

Garrick  pronounced  Ned  Shuter  to  be  the  greatest  com- 
ic genius  he  had  ever  known.  Strange  to  say,  he  was  a 
follower  of  Whlteflcld‘s,a  constant  attendant  at  the  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road  Chapel,  and  divided  Ids  lime  pretty 
equally  between  drinking,  playing,  and  praying.  When 
drunk,  he  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  going  into 
the  fields  and  preaching  upon  original  sin  and  regenera- 
tion. Tate  Wilkinson,  who  was  a hanger-on  npon  Shuter, 
relates  how  he  used  to  accompany  him  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings at  six  to  the  Tottenham  Court  Road  Chapel,  at  ten 
to  another  meeting-house  In  Long  Acre,  at  eleven  hack 
to  White  field ‘s  chapel,  at  three  to  some  other,  and  in  the 
evening  to  Moorflelds.  He  was  very  liberal  to  the  White- 
field!  tes  ; and  it  is  said  that  Whitefleld  himself,  although 
a hitter  denouncer  of  all  persons  and  things  dramatic,  on 
the  occasion  of  Shuter's  benefit,  recommended  his  con- 
gregation to  attend  the  theatre  for  once , on  that  night 
only . 

The  best  lawyers  always  tell  tbo  best  sto- 
ries, and  with  none  the  less  zest  when  at  their 

own  expense.  Not  long  ago  Counsellor  C 

was  before  Surrogate  Calvin  in  a case  where 
the  question  involved  was  os  to  the  mental  con- 
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dition  of  the  testatrix.  The  witness  under  ex- 
amination, herself  an  aged  lady,  bad  testified  to 
finding  Mrs.  Seaman  failing,  childish,  and  that 
when  she  told  her  something  she  looked  as 
though  she  didn’t  understand. 

Counsellor  C , cross-examining,  tried  to 

get  her  to  describe  this  look,  but  she  didn’t 
succeed  very  well  in  doing  so.  At  last,  get- 
ting a little  impatient,  he  asked:  “Well, how 
did  she  look  ? did  she  look  at  you  as  I am  look- 
ing at  you  now,  for  instance  ?” 

The  witness,  very  demurely,  replied:  “Well, 
yes ; kind  of  vacant  like  !” 

Concerning  future  rewards  and  punish- 
ments Colorado  furnishes  the  following  illus- 
tration, which  occurred  recently  in  a court  in 
La  Vet  a,  where  the  testimony  of  a Chinese 
was  objected  to  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
understand  or  regard  the  obligation  of  an  oath. 
To  test  him  he  was  interrogated  thus: 

“ John,  do  yon  know  any  thing  abont  God?” 

“ No ; me  no  belly  well  acquaint  with  Him.” 

“Have  you  no  Joss  in  China!” 

“ Oh  yes,  got  tee  heapee  Joss.” 

“ Where  do  you  go  when  you  die  ?” 

“ Mo  go  to  San  Flancisco.” 

“No,  you  don’t  understand  me.  When 
Chinaman  quit  washee  all  time,  and  no  live 
any  more,  where  does  he  go  ?” 

“ Oh  yes,  me  sabe  now.  If  ho  belly  goodee 
man,  bo  go  uppee  sky.  If  be  belly  bailee  man, 
he  go  luppee  down  hellee,  allce  samee  Mclican 
man.” 

The  Court  was  satisfied  with  this  orthodox 
statement,  and  admitted  his  testimony. 

A Mount  Holly  Jerseyman,  while  laughing 
over  the  anecdote  in  the  May  Drawer  of  the 
Newark  Irishman  who,  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, “Guilty  or  not  gnilty?”  answered,  “A 
leetle  guilty,  your  houor,  1 think”  is  reminded 
of  the  answer  of  an  Irishman  to  a similar 
question  in  the  criminal  court  at  Mount  Holly. 
An  indictment  had  been  found  against  him 
for  some  trivial  offense,  and  on  being  asked, 
“Do  you  plead  gnilty  or  not  guilty?”  looked 
hard  at  the  Court  for  a moment  as  if  in  doubt 
what  to  say,  and  answered : “ I’ll  plade  guilty 
this  time , your  honor,  but  bedad  I won’t  the 
next”  

We  do  not  recollect  having  seen  in  print  tb© 
following  anecdote  of  the  late  Judge  Kent. 
At  all  events,  it  will  he  perhaps  fresh  and  en- 
tertaining to  the  present  generation  of  readers 
of  the  Drawer : 

A man  was  indicted  for  hnrglary,  and  the 
evidence  showed  that  the  burglary  consisted 
in  cutting  a hole  through  a rubber  tent,  in 
wfhich  several  persons  were  sleeping,  and  then 
projecting  his  head  and  arm  through  the  hole, 
and  abstracting  various  articles  of  value.  It 
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was  claimed  by  his  counsel  that,  in  as  much  as 
he  never  actually  entered  into  the  tent  with 
his  whole  body,  he  had  not  committed  the  of* 
fenso  charged,  and  therefore  must  he  dis- 
charged. Judge  Kent,  in  reply  to  thin  plea, 
told  the  jury  that  if  they  were  not  syUstied 
that,  the  whole  man  was  involved  in  the  crime, 
they  might  bring  in  a verdict  of  guilty  against 


gran  mammy  says,  he  replied,  ‘1b  gwme  on 
ten ; hut  if  you  count  by  do  fun  Fa  had,  I 
reckon  Fs  about  a hundred,’ n 


Another  character  in  the  work  is  Squire 
Barton — one  of  those  maladroit  men  who  are 
ever  placing  their  feet  in  it.  The  squire  meets 
Colonel  Dexter,  of  the  Thirteenth  United  States 
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so  much  of  him  as  was  thus  involved.  The 
jury,  after  a few  moments  of  consideration, 
found  the  right  arm,  the  right  shoulder,  and 
the  head  of  the  prisoner  guilty  of  the  offense 
of  burglary.  The  judge  thereupon  sentenced 
the  right  arm,  the  right  shoulder,  and  the  head 
to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  in  the  State- 
prison  for  two  years,  remarking  that  as  to  the 
rest  of  his  body,  he  might  do  with  it  what  he 
p ] eased.  _____ 


Tioerk  is  a good  deal  of  fun  scattered  here 
and  there  in  Like  Vote  Like,  a bright  novel  by 
Sherwood  Bonn  or,  published  in  “Harpers  Li- 
brary of  American  Fiction.’*  The  negro  talk 
is  right  good,  and  racy  of  the  soil.  Here  are 
two  apeeimons : 

“Mammy  k no  wed  an  ole  ooumn  onst  dat 
worked  bo  hard  dat  she  jes  dropped  in  her 
tracks  one  morn  in’  when  she  w as  fry  in*  batty- 
cakes,  air  webber  could  hah  no  fif  riel  sermon 
nor  nothin’'  pleasant,  •cause  dar  waVt  no 
chance  ter  tin'  out  it*  she  di&l  in  de  Lord.” 


“Speaking  of  &£e&” said  Ellis,  with  a smile, 
“I  am  reminded  of  what  a queer  little  darky 
said  to  me  the  other  day.  I had  asked  him 
how  old  he  was.  1 If  you  count  by  what  my 


Infantry,  just  encamped  at  Yitrftm — a Southern 
town  which  contained  a “good  breed  of  peo- 
ple,” Addressing  the  colonel,  Squire  Barton 
says  t 

“ Beg  your  pardon.  Sir,  but  can  you  tell  me 
where  you  were  in  the  spring  of  *74  V} 

•“  Where  was  1 T”  repeated  the  colonel,  bottio- 
what  fluttered  by  this  sudden  question.  “ With 
my  regiment,  Sir — with  my  regiment,  down  at 
Jackson  Barracks.” 

**  Never  saw  such  a likeness  in  my  life,”  said 
Squire  Barton,  slapping  his  knee.  “Molly, 
you  remember  the  man  I hit  iu  the  eye- 
brow f” 

Molly  replied  : “It  isn't  worth  talking  about,” 

“But,  wife,  there  is  a most  extraordinary 
likeness.  Good  joke  on  me ! Mrs.  Dexter  was 
taking  Molly  down  to  New  Orleans,  and  some 
book  peddler  on  the  cars  put  a book  into  her 
lap  not  tit  for  'Indian*  eyes.  I saw  the  title- 
throw  it  at  his  head.  General  idea  was  good, 
execution  faulty.  The  boy  had  gone  some  seats 
off,  and  I hit  an  unoffending  old  gentleman 
on  the  eyebrow.  Stiff-looking  old  customer. 
Wonderful  likeness  to  the  colonel.  Explained 
to  him,  of  course,  that,  my  theory  of  the  cvwe  did 
not  originally  includo  his  eyebrow,  apologized 
like  a gentleman,  and  he  was  good  enough  to 
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overlook  it.  Said  he  appreciated  the  spirit  of 
the  thing , and  icould  not  regard  the  mere  matter  of 
detail.  Very  well  put,  wasn’t  it  ?” 

Tlie  future  American  novel  is  thus  prefig- 
ured : 

“What  a tremendous  thing  the  man  will 
have  to  do  who  writes  the  American  novel  !” 
remarked  Mr.  Herndon.  44  Ho  must  paint  the 
Louisiana  swamps,  the  sluggish  bayous,  the 
lazy  creole  beauties ; the  Texas  plains,  with 
their  herds  of  cattlo  and  dashiug  riders ; the 
broad,  free  life  of  the  West,  and  that  of  tho 
crowded  Northern  cities ; the  skies  of  Califor- 
nia; the  mouutains  of  Carolina.  Where  is  the 
man  who  can  do  all  this  ?” 

“He  will  have  to  be  a peddler,” said  Cap- 
tain Silsby,  “or  a book  ageut:  no  other  fellow 
could  get  over  so  much  ground” 

44  He  was  here  the  other  day,”  cried  Mrs. 
Oglethorpe;  “ he  called  himself  a bread-maker. 
He  had  travelled  the  country  over,  teaching 
his  noble  art — one  of  the  lost  arts,  he  called 
it.  He  had,  indeed,  found  one  woman  in  Ten- 
nessee who  could  make  good  bread ; but  had 
the  salvation  of  the  South  depended  on  three 
righteous  bread-makers,  it  could  not  have  been 
saved.” 

“And  did  you  have  him  teach  you!”  asked 
Mary  Barton,  with  interest. 

“Yes;  he  was  such  a persuasive  rogue  that 
I yielded.  I kept  him  here  two  days.  He 
used  half  a barrel  of  flour,  ate  a ham  and  a 
turkey,  charged  me  five  dollars,  and  found  out 
the  history  of  myself  and  my  grandfathers. 
The  questions  that  man  could  ask ! He  knead- 
ed the  dough,  pale  and  pensive,  as  if  ho  had  a 
secret  grief,  and  gently  dropped  one  question 
after  auother  into  tho  ear  of  whoever  would 
stop  to  listen.  I did  not  suspect  him  at  the 
time,  but  now  I feel  sure  that  ho  was  an  au- 
thor in  disguise,  collecting  material  for  tho 
American  novel.” 


The  following  medical  anecdote  is  sent  to 
the  Drawer  from  Tokio,  Japan : 

One  of  my  friends  teaches  in  a school  where 
they  hold  English  conversations,  in  order  to 
perfect  the  young  men  in  their  use  of  the  lan- 
guage. Some  members  of  tho  conversation 
class  often  tell  amusing  stories  whose  gram- 
mar is 44  fearful  and  wonderful,”  but  which  oc- 
casionally have  a sharp  edge  to  them. 

Instance  the  following  “hit”  at  the  medical 
profession  by  a certain  student.  The  scene 
occurs  in  a Chinese  city.  It  is  the  custom 
thero  for  a physician  to  give  notice  of  the 
deaths  occurriug  in  his  professional  “round” 
by  menus  of  lanterns  placed  before  his  dwell- 
ing. A stranger  arrives,  eager  for  medical  as- 
sistance. He  secs  lanterns  flashing  through 
the  night  at  many  a doctor’s  abode,  tokens  of 
tho  number  whose  “ lamp  of  life”  the  luckless 
M.D.  Inis  extinguished.  Tho  seeker  desires  the 
very  best  advice  for  his  afflicted  master,  and  at 
length  selects  one  physician’s  house  as  likely 


to  afford  him  sncli.  On  presenting  himself  he 
says  to  the  M.D.,  44  I come  to  you  because  you 
are  tho  greatest  among  your  profession,  the 
most  skilled  in  healing  arts.” 

“How’s  that?”  ejaculated  the  astonished 
doctor ; “ what  reason  have  you  to  think  so  T” 
“Oh,”  replies  the  stranger,  “I  know  it  is  so 
because  you  have  only  two  or  three  lanterns 
at  your  gate,  while  all  the  other  doctors  are 
abundantly  supplied  with  them.” 

“Aha!”  cries  the  crest-fallen  medical  ex- 
pert, “that  is  easily  accounted  for — I only 
began  practicing  to-day” 


At  the  close  of  a hot  afternoon  last  snmmer, 
when  the  thermometer  stood  about  one  hun- 
dred degrees  in  the  shade,  Judge  Thompson 
was  walking,  in  an  evidently  jaded  and  wea- 
ried condition,  from  the  court-house  to  his  res- 
idence in  the  village  of  Mayville.  Lawyer 
Smith,  who  disliked  tho  judge,  saw  him  com- 
ing, and  waited  for  him,  and  tho  following 
conversation  occurred: 

“You  look  weary  and  tired,  judge.  What 
have  you  been  doing  this  hot  afternoon  ?” 

“ Look  weary  and  tired,  do  I ? Well, I think 
I should,  for  I am;  and  you  would  be  too,  if 
you  had  been  shut  up  in  that  hot,  stuffy  little 
court-room  from  one  to  half  past  five,  listening 
to  a long  dull  argument.” 

“From  one  to  half  past  five!  That  was  a 
long  time.  Who  made  the  argument?” 

“ Oh,  old  Jones.” 

“ Well,  what  was  Jones  trying  to  prove  ?” 

“As  nearly  as  I could  get  at  it,  that  I was 
an  ignoramus,  and  didn’t  know  anything  about 
the  law.” 

“Did  you  commit  him  ?” 

44  No ; commit  him  for  what  ?” 

“ For  being  so  long  about  it.” 


While  a French  ship  was  detained  at  a 
Southern  port  on  the  coast  of  Georgia,  the  offi- 
cers amused  themselves  by  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, making  their  rendezvous  at  the  house  of 
an  old  fanner,  where  they  cooked  their  game 
and  slept.  The  old  man  watched  their  foreign 
ways  with  intense  curiosity,  and  listened  ea- 
gerly to  the  bewildering  tongue  they  so  flu- 
ently discoursed  in,  and  after  some  days  had 
passed  he  picked  up  some  of  the  phrases  most 
agreeable  to  his  ear,  although  he  could  not 
catch  the  pronunciation,  or  may  have  scorned 
to  imitate  it.  He  had  been  fond  of  holding 
forth  in  prayer,  night  and  morning,  for  many 
years,  with  no  audience  but  his  wife,  and  now 
that  Providence  had  provided  a congregation 
who  were  necessarily  compelled  to  sit  around 
his  fire  for  rest  after  the  day’s  hard  work,  his 
outpourings  began  to  stretch  far  beyond  tho 
patience  of  his  guests,  and  soon  they  showed 
no  hesitation  in  dropping  off  in  the  midst  of 
his  exhortations.  Noticing  and  resenting  this, 
ho  commenced  the  usual  nightly  exercises  ear- 
lier one  evening,  before  any  of  the  party  had 
left,  and  after  enumerating  every  sin  of  com- 
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tmt  weto  uuihribt*  id  Vlu* t fbd  -itm  t£<X  Kthitf# 
couM  djtevV'u  • V 


'wli&t.  t<f . hh$  bvenvcmdng  WastfuIuftfeH? 

u >1* i i 1 tO  **i*mi  riHil  ; it i KfjfWd  'liirn.  *lmvn.  n in  *» 


ami  <1  ol nm\ fit f <)  t o ^ ^ t ak e him  flown-  u ju*  u , 


.>£ v Ay  v .HT./i+z 


US»KN  TO  I»OT  :AOKlD^G-H!m^£^I)t:^  TO  1)01  U f)hi%}^«rli<Ur», 
uow  MUUUi.Y  lit  V^s  ZWOWC  m‘  Ml  HE  LUUJ  ” 


Tim  flarty  sfmiit.  a winter  in  Kome ; and  Ono 
o vtmiji^yJbu^?n^.Hil  rlno^ss  prejmral.  they  in-- 
♦lncK>»i  thf ir  Y&iifcrt*?  frioofl  to  join  a rkhfl; ir^ 
b»>m.  ?mo1  ho  nmnri^fd  Ihat  llioy  kv*f»t  >o‘i»ar 
whlk  .Wv  jfMt  giOrkui^ly  draiiji. 

:Padt  him  up  nn*l  wriHj  htm  ud/>  lbt» 
(iida^vmb^  him  futv fully  dim'ii, . "-\ith  a 
f>;wql£f  r^ufbv  anfl  n,iii'>-d  a sbort  dk* 

f:f«;.-0  MOT  wf-.J;/!;)  f.-  i»*r  flOVf  b )piO*Uit)</ 

■X iter  h white  t hf$v  iViBrid  rofleofl  n pf  hayi u£ 
h) o4 p t ii mt  tirtiinh eft  Mbfior,  muf  io  a 

of  j>oinV-  uiikmiffliomii  f,  la-igort  einl^a  \ Orifig 
jt-o  Jotaw^  hoii**f  If  tit  1 ko  saxm  tuoo  imtt  tori ng : 

Wofl m$  at  Woji!)#.-^- 

fit$—  wbovo  i am,  anyway.-’ 

I fo;  got  out  li i*  match , I ighU^Si  Ids  jcrirulk, 
Jafld  ljk*feni>  to  ^tu»Jy  hiH ■.&nrfo.not31«gi?,  i'M 


ml , and  w m olovai M from  fit o floor iai*dn f f 

iHflt  >V  (04  fusif  UBfl  tO  tbtV  Wiilb  UHCtfflt 

to  it-  by  a ■, 

■,  ";0yt(  iUU  i:?dlp{f ; d ^MUflflth^ 
mtiffty*,  aiifl  pjilnkvi  te\i fa  /wifi 

•dart; 

ts  pr^isr  tto  5udiir<*id  li^aytvo^l  * — - 

.lyrrry- 

wa * -i%  <\u>n  of  mmdv  V)g(H  tofl  ^>thuAi-i^tn;  in 
h i*  p^i^jfiiufc  add  u uuhl  of. 
rrr<ci|  tu  liin  dpH^ty  ami  YMbiitnetiV  tool  vio- 
Jt-nt  lit  b'A  Vo»»-  <$rt ■■Ottd  oticaViOpj 

>v h i If  prf  h i ug  in  that  pulflitj  bo  hew t for- 
wafdv  dtnl  ^b6utmi  out,  tvhh  gftnif  lojcfB  *if 
voit:e  nurf;  rnmrgy  of  afiioi^  tb^  ^oi*fl«,  “Tile 
¥taml,  but  tbfl  oickfu!  shall 
fail."'  dmif  ttj#  tbc^e  woriln  escaped  fr»jnt  Ids 
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remarked :.♦*  Tuihon,  i Jum*  on  my  ship  as  pious 
aael  ^1*  taarhi**  of  yut*  fiWr iuw.  TJi^  jtpdu 
it'llowa  lipve  bi?crn  longing  for  a 
to  church*  jwitf  they  «iutU  have  it  txytioirroyt. 


emk  di(i^  wrre  shelves  piled  with  g^lMilig 
skcdtis  arid  itiphcf  tftjfcd  vtitir  sU^itv.huaj  wbtth 
f)li>'H*ni  wf  iv  |oh?a  legs,  anna,  riba,  and  vei- 
tehn^  -iJ.  gimst.ly  army,  aud  altogether  u»mv 


CpCNTflV  tHj.Via>~rTfIi:  Mlkj&A*  U NCU 


leirson,  have  jwi  any  taeam'  front  ->’v 

Kex*;.  day,  just  a*  the  bejUgeiv.or  cuiigtv#;.' - 
How  had  taken  Uo>ir  ae^ts*  in  marched  the 
tire  marl iu>  guard  iff  the  Pmeucfs  stacked  arm* 
uyfcc»yt  <»£  thy  vba peek  apd  took  tjtfrir  -fthit*. 
To  the  prayer  hir  tj^  r<f»tJobt  table  Arm :-h 
h.eaA’tyr  :*  ■&&#%!’  \tv*ii\he  t^jrcmt*, 

tmd  that  wu*  Urn  iridt  tdwe  titrro  >,vis  any  t:«~ 

An  v Axctt  ti  iftvjWf ftttltb  <rhih  a~ 

..man  ^ bo  seek*  ft&'muwtf  ' ad  ill  '.Qit* 

gen.  A tViend  iu  T-ertJand,  ih  that  tip' 

furms.thv.  limber  ilm  rv  medical  «a>|$^  is  fit 
timre,  and  that  $ took  jof 
>rv*htt  liad  ty&n  V?M&r«d  to  ipipnrt  the  dosidor- 
tti ^Cl  4V^rtw> U fii ni A ROn  *>f  China 

»hnl  i a-rrv  it 
1ft  carried  an  armfYvj 

•'iisrteefingy'onnj^anil  tnom  wa  >v  a eh*&*4d%>jloipn 
student  a and  Wo  prevh^nrs  dteseetiug  threw 
nJiMJcd  on  the  tijtttfc/tffig  tftbie.  He 

dropped  iln*  woixh  Anil  for  his  em- 

ployer;, w\ying,  » ,Ay  Him  f Ma  iftltomv 


to  ]iiiri:  H>  nodded  io  <{»<'  *kolJ*  on  one  side 
>v  iiu  a drunken  **  iy #ud'.db  ’ th# 

other  Vdk  1 How  d\vv;  hod  ^ kU >-^tinx^nyTy 
took  a look  ;>t  his  wiit  eh , hu d r, ORs*  n i ore  *%i  bis 
*si»?T<nmdm^s,  got  «*h  fns  tV^t,  look  <>tr  hU  jmt. 
and  ipih;U#j*  it  ahoy p Ids  he/fdj  remarked,  loud 
enpu^h  lor  In*  iVibiida  !;n  keor : 4>  'S  ail  Ti.glit  , 
V —tifl  Mocning  of  fhu  reBnrn>c- 

l ion,  ijv  *"  h(y  on  thv  ground 

J\>r  £ Min'd  Sjkjw  I ' vl  f (wf * ■ 

boiM&  to  hr  nhwL  Nat*  for  tar  *pfew%  /’* 


ninii^jj  the  wan  ur  I^dC^ucb Aralii': 
of  ^ Rat  pi^ty  o t Kyg'Wwt  thbt^V  hert  ptm- 
turM  tlip.  Episcdprii  ebtifclv  raiue  to  tejsMtl  «f 
tho  i?rtmiuy  inoru i ng  werriee  the  fBUdlpruyer 
^ fur  the  Fn^idrot  Of  tilo  t)niH'd  ^tat^  and  Ali 
i c*  bW  li  Adi  b oii  ty/*  ap  rume  tie  **£  of  hcacl^ 
hpf  no  r^foiW^A  AtOf  n-  lFiriul1yr 


w4a  talii  thal  hy  uoidd  i&t  taken  from  the 
i tjancel  nn  thfc  fyilowfng  Houdn.y  if-  he  po. r- 
niaied  in  reading  Uu>  pray^A  i>b  ^ktiirdoy 
fchr  Stfttes  ?hlA  Pon  ticr:  eaiae  in  Anchor 

hi  the  LArbOly  A;td  Captain  rip w An  earne  f»> 
call  oti  tJi4- itW^fjrr¥  Vhd  r^Wf^d  Avfmt  had  m- 
cHtted  A:itd  wbhCnas  to  occur.  Captairi  iroATau 


[ 
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JM.KB  (tEOBOE. 

I if  U * ib^worthy  fiei  c Ji.m  t < * i . * 
resorts  uf  tourists 
in  Ktanype  au<|  Avu  we 
doubly  uitereKU»£  by  the  Uisfwir 
and  k^rrndury  associations  which 
invest  them.  Thus  the  victor  f<* 
tW'  mfcd  %\wt#  Hnds  himself  not 
only  entranced  by  tin-  loveliness  of 
the  sranery,  hut  Ids  imagination  is 
also  kindled  and  Ids  >ymj>.-uln*\*  .>r«- 
aroinsrd  toy  a cont*uuplfiik>o  of  tin* 
scenes  svhi 

a simtiinvr  trijt  of  piea.^re  ma$- iliUft 


LAKE  41K0RUH,  FROM  THE  TOP  OF  ROOERS's  ROCK. 


Rutora!  according  to  Act  of  C ougre#*,  ju  Urn  year  IStll,  by  Harper  and  BroUnjr*,  Ui  tbe  OQlcc  of  the  Librarian 

Of  Ofttfms*,  at  Wwhmgmn. 

YrtrrUl^  331. —2 1 

■ / -A-:"'  Original  from 
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chafing  be*4i~  i gtedfiws,  the  spirit,  ^t‘‘:‘ 
mo*t  winsome.  j si ugri  Uj  xw  the  story  of  rhe  roniiinee  nud 
history  of  the  bieaiititfuS  rtVer.  And  when, 
idle  to  consider  ) its  a concession  to  llu*  u&e,  wh  hike  the 
>t  ion  should  be  I ear*  at  Albany  to  Glenns  Fails,  we  are 
stall  gliding  #0**^1 • Su r- 
.-'  ; '*$%*%$*  - .-. - >v hat 

■ V vGytnG  titre  ny  op-thv  :ror4*>Vn-v  old  no  ut- 


{.sure 


WaDWKLl.,  AT  TH£  IlfcAJ)  OV  fcjJEfc JXRQWJ*} 


a\iprpahl«r‘ih  ( ’Vjrie--  gp^tivlt  to  escape  for 
a few  daya  froio  the  timndtiioU*  itiflUv 
oners  of  ihb  age,  by  its  placid  flood  to  rove) 
in;  a gild  wj jth  rever&tn 

{iiil  m*m\  \<>  1)bw  at  the  slntBvof  mitum 
anil  •place  hhiGelf  ill  sympathy  with  the 

i fm.il  Spirit'  who  limned  those.  hill*.  and 

poured \iMweeu  them  molten  turquoise, 
tin  d d venirel  w<l  them  wi  1 1 i u vu  dl t q u i c k 
With  who  f ii>in  thd  tiia|esty  of  eter- 

my-.  wuh-bed  the  slimier  seems*  formerly 
enacted.  Inis  imhaed  u* , with 

feelmtr*  .that  lead  u,4  forth;  io  enjoy ytdiy. 
tnv.vhan>ti!dr  beauty  of  a take  which  heS 
;nfirmg'  the  eyerl^utg;  bill* 

■Jh^eyc  in  vhe  .smiluig  face  of  lmppy 
childhood. 

GlGiH^  aqch  a ^mi  ShdiiUV  he  rertylmd 


takes  in  rite  various  points  of  intered  oh 
the  road,  and  fulls  Uitci  the  <*ao\  tran- 
quil fmht4;  <>t  Ddiid  winch  prepared  hiiti  to 
hail  with  philosophic  rapture  the  first  ;\p- 
p£&rnu<My  pf  ,’t  jig  peac^fii  1 hike  dreanthig 
aniorijkdhh  hiUn  5!he  toU:^te&  through 
whiy h one  in  U*l  ■&£  qdaihV 

old-time  t ,tp  the  trip,  and  gin-re  a» 
often  happeha,  a procession  of  six  to  ten 
fjfcgrfcsi  land  carriages  fUjcd  with  pg^d> 
gers  . *Hgyp&  tih'mtt  in  h ootit ihin;>tv>  j i fie:  a 
eerthin  shiiylmf $4  is  iihpiu^l  tcf  ihe  *;j$W 
TBjiv»  view:  of  the  plain  and  of  GlyhhV 
Falls,  when  one  is  on  an  rdeyation  aUed 
ihm1  miles  from  the  towmis  one  of  the 
li4y * he^t,  to  he  ste&p.  in  any  land.  I?  the 
hoiws  wea^  trimmed  with  rosettes,  and 

ihfe  drivers  could  hlmv  u horn  the 
cearlws  wheel  up  to  the  wtdl-knmvo  half- 
wv.y  imuso,  wlierc  the  liost  has  dispensed 
adnhralde  Jemmiaile^  and  punches  for 
fprty  yejus,  or  vtltioi  they  fmally  ndl  up 
to dh*  chores  of  the  lake,  someth  big1  s*( yulti 
Iky  added  to.  but  rni  lroly  eonsonont  w itlu 
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LAKE  GEORGE. 


the  other  features  of  this  very  charming 
ride. 

And  thus,  by  an  easy  and  ever- suggest- 
ive transition,  one  at  last  finds  himself 
standing  on  the  sandy  beach  of  the  mag- 
ical lake.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the 
quiH  h light  one  as  he  ‘razes  dtt 

the  expanse  of  trainphl  asun*  spread  he 
fore  him,  like  a part  of  the  sky  inlaid  on 
the  emerald  bosom  of  the  earth.  Peace 
is  in  the  very  air  which  lazily  slumbers 
over  the  water,  while  the  monotone  of 
the  silvery  ripples  rolling  on  the  yel- 
low sands,  and  the  musical  moan  of  the 


an  attempt  made  on  the  part  of  some  to 
abolish  the  present  name  of  Lake  George* 
but  it  is  too  firmly  incorporated  with  our 
national  history  to  be  obliterated  at  this 
late  day,  while  it  also  reminds  us  of  the 


mfc  L.iKr, 


breeze  in  the  cone^efiMl  pines;  seem 
to  carry  the  soul  hack  to  other  days; 
Lak*'  George  is.  indeed,  like  .*  work  of 
art  of  the  highest  order.  for  it  has  the 
quality  of  improving  the  one 

stmlCs  its  attractions.  and  the  ever 
hannoriious  tlmv  of  lines  constantly 
suggests  a c>>m[>osithm  of  epmuttnmafr* 
genius  in  which  every effect  ha*  been 
combined  to  produqe  a <•.  n.hn  mI-mI 
The  lake  is  alum!  thirty  - foe r miles 
long.  Uni  i*  so  divided  by  clusters  of 
isleta  or  overlapping  promontories  as  to 
give  the  impression  of  a succession  of 
lake*  five  in  number.  It  was  discovered 
bv  Champlain  between  160$  and  1613,  anti 
was  named  by  Father  Jacques  the  Lake  of 
St.  Sacrament.  The  Indian  name  was 
Andiabirocte.  which  meant  the  Tail  of 
the  Lake.  Horicon 


> ORT  CEORCK, 


time  when  we  yet  boasted  of  our  English 
ancestry,  and  looked  with  honest  and 
manly  pride  on  the  banner  which  still 
represents  the  greatest  empire  the  world 

lias  sf‘en. 

Caldwell,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  is  a 
lo;dVmbnweml  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  lofty 
hills.  Behind  it  rises  Prospect  Mou n tain. 


fanciful  title 
given  to  the*  lake  by  Cooper,  who  object- 
ed to  the  name  it  now  bears,  which  was 
bestowed  on  it  by  the  English.  There  is 
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and  French  Moimhdb  it  »m  ike cast  \$\r  William Johnson,  on  th* march  to 
Between  these  heights  exposes  a rolling.  Ticotiilewg;*.  was  surprised  by  tin-  imnv 
valley  Ijiciwieriw^  *m  the  lake.  which  bus  of  Ikwu  IlUrsfeau/Viftt  was';  imfortui^itey 
been  the  scene  of.  son  if*  of  the  liu^t  i<#>  ly\  sU{>[^t4'  to  be  In  the  vicinity  of  Fort, 
mantle  and  tbrillinir  events  in  <mv  his  tihvlird.  iAvbnud  Wifftam*.  the  founder 
bay.  The  position  of  Lakes  George  ami  ’.of  the  colieo^  iHsmng  liis  mumh  fell  ueui4 


L A KE  f/KOlU»£  1SL A N I) . 


where  a monument  has  l>ee« 


vastly  important  m those  times  as  a port-,  placed  to  his  metiio^ya  and  the  English 
agev  and  t hi*  made  it  es^nfial  to  hold  the  wf-i*r  driven  hack  to  their  lines,  defended 
head  **f  each  hike.  The  French  for  a by  Fort  William  Henry  and  the  intrench- 
tbm-  src"r»'d  control  of  rke  km.* r by  u events  a f ter  ward  suhsti  luted  by  Fort 
formidable  fwBvss  at  Ticonder**^'  Genr^e*  but  .the  attack  made  nil-  Hits  latter 

the  Eng  lish  sought  to  bold  Lake-  Georgy  by  the  victorious -Fn-iinli  and  Indians  was 
•by  two  torts  >u  tin*  head  of  the  lake.  eaU-:  repulsed.  rdv  Vw  iUhttu  • Johnson  Mng 
ed  rP>p*H>Uyely  Fort  tV.il liahy.  ' ;^.jOi^ded;'  the : )>attJe  crnnluckHi  m 

F.»rt  Gebruv.  The  i\.n\  .fta*  hmK  of  W^,  ;bky  by  ekdimel  Lyman  Und  the  French 
:^irro'tinde<l  by  eartlevv* tck&  of  k •#>!#'  iorued  to  •retxettt.-i^vi.n^  their  iemi- 

diHvtly  on  the  edge  of  a IbW  Idutf  vvaHe  F*\  dangerously  wounded;  a prisoner.  { i 
ed  by  Uie  wws.  The  possession  of  tievse  .should  be  added  that  the  umim^ade  in 
tbrfs  was  a cause  of  much  I /order  w«r-  which  Colon*!  WiHrmnfe  fell  scarred 
hire,  and  several  severe eordlit  occurred  hear  a MuaJI  ’lake,  sine-  called  Bhxxly 
an  the  immediate  r icinify . Pdp \h  The•bJel^i0lg:kk>rp^ei,  of  .the  Bag- 

Tin-  Hth  of  Sep  hunker.  115,%  vw  0 me.tfo  jfcsh  Were  Thrown  VnM*  the  mnk.  sedgy 
orable  vlay  in  the  hi story  of  pool  , and  Ungein^  the  .iiUesAriUt  t-rimsoia* 
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gave  the  pool  the  ghastly  name  it  bears- 
Shell  was  this  memorable  day,  whose  im- 
portance can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
This  was  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of 
the  world.  It  marked  the  hour  when  the 
tide  of  French  conquest  in  the  New  World 
began  to  ebb,  until  it  disappeared  with  the 
shot  that  pierced  the  breast  of  Montcalm 
on  the  height#  of  Quebec 

It  is  true  that  two  years  later  Yaudreuil 
came  over  the  ice  and  attempted  to  sur- 
prise Fort  William  Henry,  and  that  in 
August  of  the  same  year  Montcalm,  with 
Hmm)  men,  including  his  Indian  allies,  ad- 
vanced again  on  Fort  William  Henry, 
and  captured  it  ; but  the  liat  of  destiny 
had  passed,  and  it  proved  only  a barren 
conquest,  and  Montcalm  returned  to  Can- 
ada, leaving  the  fort  a smoking  ruin  in 
the  solitude,  and  with  a name  tarnished 
by  the  bloodiest  massacre  in  our  annals. 
The  story  of  that  dreadful  day  is  too  well 
known  to  be  repeated  hem  The  gallant 
defense,  the  cowardice  of  General  Webb, 
the  noble  bearing  of  Colonel  Munroe.  the 
treachery  of  Montcalm,  will  live  while 
time  endures,  and  the  shrieks  of  fifteen 
hundred  helpless  men.  women,  and  chil- 
dren. butchered  in  cold  blood,  still  seem 
to  echo  like  a mournful  elegy  at  night- 
fall through  the  glens  and  glades  of  Lake 
George. 


At  tliis  spot,  some  years  later, the  army 
of  Lord  Abercrombie  encamped,  and  here 
it  embarked  for  the  ill-starred;  expedition 
against  Ticonderogu,  followed  in  the  sub- 
sequent year  by  the  army  of  Lord  Am- 
herst. which  succeeded  in  expelling  the 
French  from  both  lakes  forever.  Little 
now  remains  to  mark  the  stirring  scenes 
which  occurred  there  so  long  ago  in  the 
wilderness.  Now  and  then  the  plough- 
share turns  up  an  arrow-head  or  a bullet, 
a bit  of  a flint-lock  or  a skull.  The  out- 
line of  Fort  William  Henry  is  still  more 
or  less  discernible,  especially  the  salient 
angles  abutting  on  the  lake,  and  in  the 
water  below  are  fragments  of  the  wharf 
where  boats  were  moored  and  loaded. 

Fort  George,  although  in  a most  dilapi- 
dated condition,  due  in  part  to  the  dis- 
graceful conduct  of  the  neighboring  farm- 
ers, who  burned  part  of  its  walls  for  lime, 
.vet  remains  a picturesque  ruin,  one  of  tfie 
few  we  still  possess.  It  is  star-shaped, 
ami  stands  on  a slight  eminence  in  a val- 
ley surrounded  by  lofty  bills.  It  must 
have  been  a difficult  position  to  carry  by 
assault  in  those  days.  A few  years  ago 
the  lake  could  be  distinctly  men  from  the 
fort,  but  the  pines  have  since  grown  up. 
and  form  a massive  screen,  as  if  to  shelter 
it  from  further  damage  from  the  elements 
and  man.  It  is  a charming  spot  toward 
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homeward;  and  nearer 
% kV  are  heal'd  the  pi&im 
$4  i v%  mtfn  A tm  *09#  of 

||:  th*?  pbg&dKybi  the  hum 
W\  *>t  the  joeiHl,  and  the  1 
m:-  cricket^  emiL-jutr  solil* 
g o<ju  y c W hat  d/>o&  he 

ij|  aare  wlaid  happened  at 
|f-  Port  George  -. 

tury,  if  you  but  leave 

||  him  .b>  ‘$urp\  aWA^'af* ' 


his  owti  sweat  will  t:^0 

tTeorg^e  to  the^shor^^^e 
cOinefc-  to  a rude  bridge 
yreek  Which 


over 

makes  Into  the  fund 
: Then*  a half  hour  luuy 

*'^en ' be . piflirioHsly 
"y  spevu.  in  «:c.»ij,h..|n],h1iH4sr 
rE^.  omv  <#  the  . chi>te?^t- 

teteyadd 

*h 

iV*$<:6£  deuvorihiy  t£y:  -picfuiir 

' b.  forth#-  Jwauti«5: 

he  re 

' vOn  eithepli^pd 

'-lire  ptffoty 

:0^^fcpp^l  -.  tufted  y**$th  JlnmKe 
.•  pine  and  ' 
ed  hhrh.  Ir^dmvr  Op: 
fo^opes  j&tonc^ 

' ' ''  ’ • ’"''  ' tifulymti  majestic.  hi 
the  dim  disUmw  the 
far-oflf  chores  are  limned 
hazily  against  the  skycwbiJe  nearer  islets. 
|iW ijoijf  darkly;  agamst  rfoeffg. :m*rv&  mu 
foil  to  increase  the  serial  pei^pecth^  As 
;*€#■  Trdtii  ■ here.  the  lafcfe  appears  a sheet 
of  water  peidiaps  ten  niilte  long*  and  ho 
*ugg#thytt<>f  any  walet  |K*yotuUs  preecui*' 
ihI  to  the  eye.  • y V \ ; 'li':' 

I^yrotider  #rUcef‘ff  nowpote# 

almost  mtHionh^w  in  the  blue  above,  aunt 
tnnv  Kvyeiops  iLoethwaiyl,  up 
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xse^ne  of  vxtraontmury  hean tv 


„ ,..  

and.  past  oml  re;pneie— velvety  num  rush 
j rm log  fop  mouldeTOig  '•nmiparhs*  ox  -eyad 
dairies  sp^kling  the  green,  and  goldeii- 
ml  fiy)ftewjdg  its  gaudy  yellow  fo  the 
delir^tn  rh^y  light  foffusiiig  the  lamh 
Scape.  The  purple  slmdmvs  slowly  creep 
HP  the  ;hifl  ^il#;  on  the  stiJfuess  float  the 
fur-off  crow  of  the  Twmyyard  fiwls,  and 
tiui  tinkle  of  their  IkJIs  iis  the  Rattle  wend 
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it  the  spirit  of  Indian  j AUoi'ofonihm  &'sr*id  to  have  buried  fmis- 

t tb  e genius  of  the  tfrene,  Mini  | \m*  \\hut?.  Why  1|*  should  .done 

fljf a^dy ‘ ' and  whytl{t>r  he did  do  m.  are 
fc^plow  tli&  beauties  of  Lake  question*  Imd  Ik*  curious  hill  (Ik*  leirotidfcof 
duehevef  it  he,  let  n±s  fd3]o^’  the  lake  should  not  !ik>  1i^lk  l3T  uT0i*throwij 
;nd  obey  the  i H ii4Mi4?.e*^c ; vV'-Tlifrl > . ..T)i#y.;  form  purl  'of  ‘>it&  ’ti^iha^e  and  at- 
The  sHfl-boar odor*  * tiolk.dd-:  (ructions.  Slipping  by  Dialnomi  IsIaiKh 
^arjdfe'rilti^  over  tlte  tym  wa-'  noted  for  its  *{mvtz  rtrxstids.  and  the 
Suddenness  and  violence  of  pi fathered  shorevof  Lone  Island.  tin* 
,vhieh  often  oocUr,  and  the  largest  of  Geor^-A  Ales.  we  .muk  on  tile 
»:*  struck  by- a buck  flaw  from  eastern  shore  a iineerdikovdukl^r r»fj>r*ini- 
clitf,  make  ibis  very  hazard-  ontorue,  forming  svvenil  chuniuiOiuVid  f\>* 


S2:  '.Ovr  ; 


mam 


mum  tie  hays.  Tlhe*MUV  West.  Shin,  nml 
Shrbtv»u>.  points  the. la«C  forming  one  side 

f>f  Slieidhn  s wiikh*  winds  Yn  a ^uth- 

Kyly  di for  sweraj  The 

yt>  i kin-  woodbind  at  dm  Hid  of  the  jHiiid 
is  a) id  has  long  been  a favorite  •'nmpi.ne 
givumi!  f(>r  mm  like  hi  rcmk}i  it 
For  )ua«y  reaf^;  it  tous  the  Imniit  nf  ihr 
j-Maiiiiiittau  .Lodge  of- The  Aii4j»  .;Ehdta  Phi 
y«K'H'tvY  hut  they  Turn-  m'CntVy  moved 
c ikeir  quarters  to  Tattle  Green  lsle,  where, 
l as  has  brei*  well  s&hT  Aihev  ha  ve.  ffnui 

I*  loaijtr  lix^  o*4 

:S/'\;  ',f' 

ii'ii  ' . liK.'  .'  Vfll&lr 

1 fulfil f*  fhc  obdditi^uy  iV^juiA 

4.V  ;- 4^1.2*  . -Willi  v‘^I‘  uVla  .i  ' 


mjS •exfefcpf f,i>  tlitjM'  w)m 

striO,  ftuvt  *xpm‘iemv<  Tif  light  skiff, 
easily  glhitug  under  the  i*»»|»i»lH**  *»f  <»»iw,' 
i>*  >*ett9f  for  Ji}«.<*t.  t^|H'mil,v  if  tl«\v  Inw; 
tiw&/4«  M thV 

fwl*  anti  eovestf  TUt'  fttcstwfep  is  rathyr 
.f»y;£lio^vwfjOj»j«:Wvp3^W^oh:  tijrile;  {iikl 
.%ttxkatB  y nyani  tiji*'  atwivit  f bt’  lake: 
It  is  lo  tiisto  thi'  isH'(vfiti(.‘uct‘  of  -*< *i< u* 

tw  gfti  rnfudl.y  »n*t*r  th>?  «inu 

tbc  wtftjimer  is  sii^otuisrbytlif'  a! 

tli<"  rstf  <»f  !if(<v>n  . mil?*  an  iu»»r.  ••.  • if 
sj,»o0<I  \vnr<*  ill!  ib^y  <b»brwl,  wHUe  tbt 
vfeey  «e#tie$  tliev  lidd 
Uietti  lo  life  of  H«KSjotlAry‘ 

Tea  Isliu’itl^a  nvjmito  isM. a «iU«  fr*mi 
Caldwell— Upsrt  ekfl* .-atUkdlod  after  t«?a\*- 
irig  the  village.  It  is  h-geedary  simt.  («.«<• 
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Shut  in  from  the  boisterous  world  by  sur- 
rounding mountains,  its  shores  are  fringed 
by  the  most  fairy-]  ike  nooks  and  sheltered 
eoves,  while  the  islets,  which  so  abound 
as  to  J>e  fabled  to  reach  the  mystic  num- 
ber of  3(55.  offer  the  most  delicious  wooded 
retreats,  Sometimes  isolated,  sometimes 
interwoven  in  a tangled  mesh  of  green 
intersected  by  the  mottled  azure  of  sheeny 
waters,  the  tent  or  the  bark  sheeling  of 
the  idler  may  nestle  under  pine  and  birch, 
almost  invisible,  while  the  light  skiff  is 
drawn  upon  the  mimic  beach,  and  the  hi- 
larious songs  and  mirth  of  the  sportsmen 
indicate  how  successful  they  are  in  driv- 
ing dull  care  away  amid  those  scenes  of 
enchantment.  The  waters  also  abound 
With  fish — bass,  trout,  and  pickerel — and 
the  neigldxiring  thickets  afford  in  the  sea- 
son a sufficient  variety  of  game,  includ- 
ing such  noble  quarry  as  the  bear  and 
the  deer.  There  is  also  a quality  in  the 
air  of  Lake  George  which  is  invigorating 
and  stimulating  as  an  elixir.  When  the 
wind  is  from  the  north,  the  atmosphere 
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a sharp  eve  to  witidwaitl.  fur  the  fia^ys 
are  - lively.  The?  lake  is here  four  mile* 
wiiie  or  f rom  the  Iwttoia  <m  $hel  tldiLs 
Bay  nearly  sown  miles  on  a northwest 
course,  heading  for  Basin  Bay.  W*» 
Little  Gwi  Island,  and  him1  Lorn-'  Li- 
and.  ivho.se  vertical  sides  and  top  are  coy* 


thy’  ,rfre.V^  3?du hllt^s  this  kupet* 

^tuioo—for  it  is  notjiXn^  iTse— aroh^  in 
the  same  wa  y as  the  belief  hi  former  days 
in  a,4ew£y»  ey^v,  a bahy  s &n^rr  a sliver 
from  The  hu^er-nail  o/  ii  mummy  or  the 
bafothuh*; ; : or  dij® 

vu.it  to  obtain,  The  qnoiuthm  (hr  ghbd 


LaW*  jit  H^mev 


ered  till  masses  of  velvety. 

y it iy  tyvt&'i  arid  t)  i*e  iWld  of 

Tongue  Mviord.iii?  mi  our  ttyhi,  lilaek 
>rT>ujiL^U>  h>onh asp  itn  gimiifip  w ;$&&  din* 
&nct\  Basin  Bay ds  a land* lock 


ncamiv ; ran  losiiakc.s  at  l^ako  to*oriTe  aver* 
one  dolhtr  a}>i*y*o.  mritfht  and  do 
Leered.  Those  who  d<>  not  mind  the  tri 
ihe^-  ;oi;s,.f'un*y  of  tr  Oic  .bitten  by  one 
am  Shoved  the  IW ^we-  of;th*\  fttMi&u  i 
Mn>kc  preserved,  utul  may  vatch  thyn  fur 
nothing,  ' ,/■;;;  :.:  • /y/h:;y.,:  ;w/v‘/y  y 

L%vmnk  the  idyllic,  nootcs  of  SWhJunx  | 
J-vTY\  p|  make  a 'nutwws*  the  Jake  \vjMj 
a ijow  lw£ . Ji  rvyf  m il  xuh 41^ il; ami  j 


b*  ;K%»  On  a pohd  h?  fhr  rntmuy  suuuis 
a ^olihiTv  tree J}ke  a Ji^hidntu%  on  a 'jdb 
Ivi  From  here  d.  u<  hut  n short  run  in 
Bolton  Bfoyi  around  by  Hoclnsti  Istaoif 
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;^:fiii j 3 sivu^t  \&jjjs£ 

A Uo#  >>? 

fofev  ituhfr  riV  Hir iyrS»i*Vft 
&yjfr£ffc tiKr  -if  W***/  ftjftfft';  OiOfrf 
^oirk*  ■ t!}*tvro  & .^t*. 

fi>f  L&kfc*  Gt*>f$t*  where  iW  view*  are  #o 
‘rarietl  or  ison*  aa tfeluotwy^; . 
i\i$: him  f com  2*&hh^  ]W^ 

Bolton  til.?  islets  \vi»u  h tlot  iJit?  sortuee  uf  v^l.nvn^  yrhifcit  includes -Pilot,  Buc^ 
ix  lake  wktse  waters  ure him*  m JS^iiua  mouiitainss  tihif  nvliiiinafes  iti  ibe 

Ihcv' tropics/ tiin  ^telines?*  of  Black* Mountain  Or, loot 


sorim:**!*  nuni  hack  .or  i«olto* 


T1?K 


LAKE  GEORGE 


The  name  at  once  suggests  some  of  the 
Closely  crowded  hamlets  of  Europe.  It  us 
in  reality  a straggling  collection  of  small 
farm  - hutises,  including  a smithy,  two 
shops,  and  a post-office,  clustered  around  a 


in#  northwest,  the  superb  masses  of  ver- 
dure on  Green  Island  are  seen  mirrored 
on  the  burnished  surface  of  the  lake.  Be- 
hind rises  the  mighty  dividing  wall  called 
Timgue  Mountain,  which  seems  to  sepa* 


HI 
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rate  the  lake  in  twain,  for  Ganouskie,  or 
Northwest  Bay,  five  miles  long,  is  in  ef- 
fect a lake  by  itself,  with  its  own  peculiar 
features.  Free  from  islands,  and  of  a 
somewhat  severe  style  of  beauty,  Ganou- 
skie  Bay  wins  our  respect  rather  than  our 
affection.  One  can  imagine  that  in  the 
shades  of  the  forests  on  its  shores  the  In* 
dians  of  old  might  have  buried  their  sa- 
chems with  barbaric  pomp  at  midnight. 
At  certain  hours  one  is  reminded  of  the 
Trosac-hs,  on  Lake  Katrine,  when  gazing 
up  the  receding  waters  and  dark  heights 
of  Ganouskie  Bay.  Catamount  Mount- 
ain rises  on  its  western  side,  like  a mighty 
fortress  crowned  at  one  end  by  a huge 
hostile.  Does  one  weary  of  these  spa- 
cious  prospects,  and  long  for  bits  of  nature 
less  fatiguing  to  the  imagination,  then 
Bolton  a If  onls  the  rambler  the  choicest 
of  nooks,  the  most  enticing  little  coves, 
encircled  by  mossy  banks.  More  than  any 
other  resort  of  the  lake  does  it  offer  pleas- 
ing walks  and  drives.  Of  these  one  of 
the  most  charming  is  from  the  landing  to 
the  village,  which  is  called  the  Huddle. 


brook  which  foams  down  from  the  mount- 
ain with  a ]>erpetual  song  of  jov  as  it  hies 
on  its  merry  way  to  merge  its  sparkling 
waters  with  those  of  the  lake,  at  the  head 
of  Bolton  Bay.  Why  the  hamlet  should 
have  such  a preposterous  name  is  purely 
a matter  of  conjecture.  Possibly  in  order 
to  indicate  wlmt  it  is  not.  Perhaps  to 
some  of  the  simple,  honest  farmers  who 
live  lonely  lives  in  solitary  houses  miles 
away  from  any  other  dwelling,  a collec 
lion  of  fifteen  or  twenty  houses  might  sug 
g&st  a crowd  confusedly  huddled.  There 
is  a wood  on  Bolton  Bay,  reached  hy  a 
pathway  at  the  Huddle,  which  is  really 
one  of  the  most  exquisite  spots  on  the 
lake.  The  entrance  faces  a mossy  hank, 
which  takes  the  most  vivid  tints  when 
embroidered  with  the  golden  rays  of  the 
mid  da v sun.  One  should  not  leave  Bol- 
ton without  seeing  a thunder-storm  gath- 
ering in  the  mountain#  behind  it.  and  grad- 
ually overcasting  the  water#  of  the  lake 
with  h steely  gray.  The  mil  of  the  thun- 
der is  very  grand  at  Lake  George,  with  its 
troop  of  echoes*  and  the  lightning,  blend- 
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mg  ••  ' ■■  ■ ' dy 

produce  a weird  and 

etlect  The  gentle  m«v*  1 
trier  m 1}  bh  pi&iscd  jfcj  h-m-n  that  mtitik 
of  the  best  fishing  ground*  of  tin*  take 
are  near  SoltfnF 

Skirting  the  reddish sJpvre*  of  G reen  I 

Island,  we  |jtt>w  take  4 soft  summer 
win-  - ■ ■ l v $f*faj  arr.  fO  F.  »nr- 

teen -mile  Island  and  Shelving  Koek, 
whose  shore  abounds  in  inviting  hays. 

Into  the  prettiest  of  these  empties 
a brook.  Near  by  are  the  Shelving 
Rock  Falls,  a lovely  cascade.  Leaving 
on  our  right  a miniature  archipelago, 
call eil  the  Hen  and  Chickens,  and  passing 
under  the  beetling  scaurs  of  Shelving 
Rock,  we  now  enter  the  Narrows,  which 
are  well  guarded  by  a string  of  closely 
clustered  islands  tufted  with  birch,  ehest- 
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nut,  and  pine.  We  pass  next  into  an- 
other section  of  Lake  George,  so  shut  in 
at  either  end  by  islets  and  promontories 
as  to  seem  an  entirely  distinct  sheet  of  wa- 
ter. This  impression  is  deepened  by  the 
different  and  individual  character  of  its 
scenery.  From  a spacious  hay  four  to 
five  miles  wide  and  twelve  miles  long,  we 
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cure?  a n»m.)w  Strait  swarming  with  D&Ieh*  jp?^$ 
Imth  Hi  fiikl  chauUf'i  iiiul  ^b;oy  tbe  UneU 
*x  wooded  shore*.  ami  smrimuJtled  by  Urn. 
peaks  ami  precipice*  of  Tongue  mal  Black  |^H9 
jHwmiiaiUN,  which  sumd  Lev  to  fa<-e  in  >,  i | £ 

then*  majvMy.  Oa-v  is  a ere  reminded  of  <-Ar  , 
the  Highlands  oil  the  Hud^n,  or  of  eev- 
rare)  perm  id  Du-  Dm mu  be.  D 

Le  i m re I y cross i ng  to  HutjtU^d-niile  Is)- 
and,  amrthenee  to  Pearl  Point,  we  arrive 
aviilsl  at  the  uiDSt  ti Mg*  hdihk  in  the 

whole  Lake:  h.  o:  vailed  Paradise  Boy.  A ; A •■ ' . 
small  |VMi)SHhj.  joined  by  u ii arrow  strip  : ' 

to the  miUu-Lami^  fli&kc*  out  fmm  tin*  font* 

of  rho  mountain.  U i>  qHim  rryubirly  V\ r 
ueleimd  wirjj  .many  cove*  and  where  n 
ends  ir  is  met  by  a chain  at  isles,  which  ppHfl 
inclose  hi  I heir  enibraipei  -aJ  tfen^j»arnn\  W 
‘jifw/i  i>f  '&£t ^ atpl  Wdth 
t y.  Tlie.se  islets  are  m turn  divided  by  VH 
serpentine  lanes  of  crystalline  wnter,  -and 
;»(V  >,i  densely  draped  with  forest.,  under* 

A'  o.rKb  c<nd  vine,  and  m royally  carpeted 
with  speckled  with  bluebells 

at\d  eveyhvdihg,  flower*,  that  it  is  difficult 
it i t^i  where  bcgtri£  ami  where  it 

eddf.  Well  tl  named  Piimdise  Bay, 

Every  hVoOoXnt  in  the  hnlSh&l  stillness 
kyiphuls  spdtiiHg  tri  the 

tlik-ket.  or  naiads  a white  vu.( 

fe'-h*  i 

1 1^6^ ■ imipyu^dimkl fiohi-  of  :#*..  till 
pph*lh4  marble,  ay  dike  an  expanse  of  i < 
tlovvemi  satin,  as  it  reflects  tlie>prrpuml- 
iuy  sy)i<'  *»n  iH  bosom.  Overhead  in  the  j *urab»  u 
sjnvne  Imavehe  poises  the  euele  i >f  the  fdr-  ein  a 
if  to  see  that  jn>  wire  disturbs  the  that • if? 
ylyrions  solitude  of  tins  sylvan  retreat,  by  the- 
Is  if  tw  imu\h  to  hope  that  m*  piefcvxe  the  Uk 
hr otpajile  will  ever  *nar  the  perfect  heauty 

0 f tifis  iw'ffix  ^l>ot  by  the  haiidiwiirk  of  J ita-  :&m 

mm  t coiuduu 

G iiiliiTig  out  of  Pahidise  Bay  (juite  an-  lake,  m 
othei*«K!Cne TOnfrrmtsR-  wheiiy a «Jif»ft  i«ila  jHkse  ov 

beyond  vvecomc  U*  Black.  Mountain  Point  t karw 
and  take  $ nearer  view  of  tin*  riUuhd  of  more  vj 
L>ke George.  This  {►eak,  which  i»tbec(tl-  cliaract 
nuo^tinjr  pohit  of  a lofty  huj^  liUK  wtirbile 
sprma^  froni  the  eastern  dmre  alntut  the  for  bis 
■ Mifil  f\  Ip,  tit  febe.  fttfn&m  £3M  tw* : ahm  J By  the 

,thie;%^irv;Aud  ira  coumiaudhi^  form  vukls  i\ 
a hd  {♦oisjtiari  MUiHjly  seems  auueli  higher,  prd^pee 

1 rtiaed  it  its  tiaiiked  by  two  |>riuniuent : .h^sc  ml 
truncated  coney,  w hich  ilipv  sinhlenly  to  j hh^t 
the  plains  IhOow  toward  Lake  Champlaiu.  nut, duiti 
Rimiupg  westerly  from  tlae^  kimte,  the 
rHl^;riii^ iJi!U>: a-Jtrwipi tous >lom^  when  it  nif^t  ':& 
reaches  Lake  Georce,.. ahd  curviug  gi^idti  )s  eb.]D 
ally  but  rapitUy  downward,  forms  it  inae  s^.f 


crirv  * stiii  Tur.  sriofiT  ot 
D A)  ’.,$ivM>K  3H01l;ht 
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long  after  the  lake  below  is  hidden  in  twilight  gloom.  It  is  a peculiar  and  pre-emi- 
nent quality  of  the  scenery  of  Lake  George  that  while  it  never  startles,  overpowers,  or 
wearies  the  imagination  by  such  stupendous  sublimity  as  that  of  the  Swiss  lakes,  it  is 
never  tame  nor  monotonous  in  its  beauty.  Its  charm  is  rather  that  of  a well-balanced 
character  that  presents  many  phases,  and  constantly  gratifies  us  by  the  discovery  of 
some  new  attraction,  or  like  a carefully  studied 

nuLstcrpiecc  of  art,  which,  without . eupt\Vutm&.  our  'TJjjjfiffi 

interest  :P  .-mvo.  n*v«*:ils  with  each  inspection  n nth- 
and  Ir-muios  unseen  UdVuv  It  ih  unp«»r- 

tance  it  elevates  our  imagination  from  day  to.  day, 

We  begin  by  respectfully  but  cautiously  admiring  §pj 


he  ascended  from 
Htflcdt  'S  landing  or 
from  Black  Mount- 
ain Point.  An  ex- 
cellent zigzag  road 
has  been  recently 

dpi  n<  h»  ‘-h;-  sum- 
mit from  the  lat- 
ter point,  i\nd  I 
chose  that 


VUfctHjH  I btAJStVS 


tunc*1  is  4jv»  r three 

!v  Ji.  mdes.  and  the  hod  part  of  the  mad.  winding  over  the 
ibune.  is  often  The  prospect  ef  very 

' urnum-xl  ocbmt.  cOti^klering  the  mod. ‘rum  elevation  of 

th*  *h<‘  north  to 

- 6n4d3* •>«,!.  c >n  i be  south.  The  rugged,  rolling  charac- 
ter of  the  neighboring  counties  gives  the  landscape 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  the  ocean  when  it  is  seamed  with  the  ridges  of  the  heav- 
ing billows  of  a great  storm.  This  effect  is  increased  when  the  hazy  atmosphere  of  a 
southerly  wind  throws  a veil  of  gray  over  (lie  scene,  through  which  the  hills  and 
mountains  are  seen  rolling  away  in  a sublime,  mysterious,  and  elusive  gradation, 
until  they  fade  into  the  infinitude  of  the  sky.  Nearer  at  hand  repose  the  winding 
waters  of  Lake  George,  adorned  with  green  islets.  As  I gazed  front  that  height,  with 
none  but  the  eagle  to  keep  me  company,  while  the  soft  wind  from  the  south  stole  by 
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T'jbin*!.  Aluhi4uii.» 


sigUmg  t he  mpuero  t ! i * * ;s,  j soeuihd 
to  see  iwfore  tm*  iuraih.  toe  pe^rK^aft  strain 
of  Jbe  Bosporus,  as  they  appear  when.  orm 
$p*$es-  *?n  them  from  (ha  ‘Ohm!  >$  Grave. 

ouefe  more  to  Ihe 
bb^ty  alimg  the  base  r>f  Bl^ck 

iloiiiitain  toward 

;j#4  i Wo  scriluiifr  clifts:  from 

the  dens* masses  of  folksy  which  lui-ie  a 
vertfc^J  h^ighf  of ’^r^iiljr  in  wjgiity  feet ; 
they  vH^  >willeh:  C?ivt^  ami  ^u.ek^r  rtt&b*. 
II nk*£i^  ^iifU ag  is  onr  of  the  best  spot!  s 
bu  the  $tkfc  • f f hvViIibiin  hi#  supeyior  yifKV'S 
of;  Black  -•aiiidyToiig’ue.  n^niahuo^,  aiitl  the 
iV^tii^eHitoii  of  coves,  tskls,  webs,  mul 
points.  riwvmsl  in  soure  coses  wUh  kiosks 
or  Kii o ai ip v hott  a*fe£,  nudQynncd  by  rustic 
hruk'vs.  is  very  pleasiny 

K&kh  u.df  ilnmce  keiym  tkt?  lake,  on  a 
westerly  t'oiusp,  wi*  enter  the 
labyr'uiihUic  aaoe.s  of  Harbor 
Maoris  a grrmp  of  islets  cob 
Jeered  toy.abm*  in  bawiltloriu^ 
but  cue  h a s > t it  ur  C*nt  fusion.  1 » nr  - 
Vug:  Oio  hi  <rdep  >var$  tin*  Harbor 
Islands  urrre  the  scene  of  u 
bl.-dv  cmdiet  I.Rit  vvceil  the 
Ea^lisit  ami  the  Inmans.  On 
‘ tie  i;h‘h.  of  July.  1737, -Colonel 

joluy’^Tk’tk;^  . . mk  ■ i 

Henry  on  a seoutruir  expedition  Vv;  ~J 
•vt.tb  iOd inpri . They  had  moh 
shI  ifw?  TltM'bht?  Islands,  amid  : ^ 
vtmse  intrieata  iveesses  they  '£i'] 

support]  tli emsel ves  securely  &*} 

from  ‘rvat.il  m r • 1 

while  fhy  smtehod  a Ihfk  re-  fv.'J 

pose.  Suddevdy,  iu  the  gloom.  :$•  ! 

of  e#rl  v (tiled 

With  Indians,  hidreiis 

in  tikif  xvfiir-paini,  darted  into 
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.uuns.  mi iv  ! 
undoubted) 


As  outlined  froiu 


Ton^uy  MydJdhrns. 

Ilut?  Spot,  fire  virw  litltn  in  ft  U i'vVUiin 

somethin t*/  olosskal  that  vs  - e>:vossirely 
in- thi^'^kUt try,  hut  quite  w>ri\jin\n  tn 
Italy  ami  (Jiwn*.  H has  t1\e>  qualtty  of 
satistVinir  the  sm.il  like  k lofty  strsij$  of 

thm^hUuI  atfd  fiVU  of  o*»fmsi!e 

m od  u i a h » vi - . uix 1 1 delicate  strain $.  and 
.suggestions  of  lialf  suppressed  passim*. 
Wien  the  air  is  from  the  south,  and  with 


• ’ ; fin. ' -v 

W 
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its  ethereal  haze  gives  to  .each  par*  of  the,:;  trUded  along  the  echoing  shores,  until 
pmspeet  it*  i me  re  j aliens  hi  subdued  gra-:{ they  Umded  oh  ih%?  sward  *>f  SahhaVlefjay 
tlui-ions  I.'kmw  of  nothing  iu  -this  t\ountty  ] Point,  ami . roiled  hi  (heir.  hkmkcR  slept 
that  eiiii  r»r|iinl  or  surpass?  this  prospect.  i deep,  inany  of  th*un  fur  tin*  last  time  in 
If  we  iorik  nrirthwanl  fK)iu  Sabhath-day  . tiiis  world.  while  the  sentinel*  siiinvlied 
PoVuU  the  scene  is  reversed.  AW;  then*  raHnd*.  ami  enbYdy  through  the 

she  before.  in*  a broad / 1 All  M ^elly ' while  the 
sea  in  fts  hue  and  expanse.  ftoiu  n&]  Indian  Seoul*  prow-led  in  Hn<  neighlumng 
d i ores  the  hills  every  w here  retire,  and  'forest  ht  spy  out  the  movements  of  the 
no  tsiutnl*  hreak  the  bmnith  of  t ho  view.  foe.  until  the  reveille  smote  sharp  on  the 
Milovs  ami : nUleS  away  in  the  (h slant  ho-  ati'  of  dawn,  avid  the  ngmnmts  sprang  to 
raou,  family  outlined  ;md ihoed  with  The  ' gm*t  the  mormo^  .star,  and ' mmTlied  to 
sofipd  of  pearly  ^ravs.  .loom  t he  bohl  per-  meet  their  dmmt. 

pc*$hHilar  <diH&  of  . Btogsjwfy  Rock  arid  Preceding  nortkWe^l  from  S^ahbaflo 
Anilnmv  s Xos«>,  like  the  shores  of  an  un-  day  Point.  we  have  on  owe  right  the  spa- 
known  laud  which  we  approach  after  a cions  water*  of  Rhur  s Bay  aiul  the  <r<*nMe 
h/h#  H$t*e  and  there  a white  odopHH  oLSpyuce  MiiUthUun  Ojj  dtfr 

•listeimig  sjieek  in  the  di, s-  is  a settlement  called  the  Hague,  >m  a 


lance.  lends  to  the  illusion. 

it  \ym  &i  Saldkilh-day'  Point  that  Lord 
Al>6rc.r<>mhiiV'  hailed  on  his  expedition  to 
Ticouderogtu  Here  the  troops— tt>*W*  m 
n ember  in  500  or  000  boats—  lauded  and 
pulsed  rt m ingkt.  ■ .‘Write*  Wuhl  like  to 
knoiv  more  abojdrt  on#  of  the  intier- 

rsfini^-.ahd . events  Ur  the  mV 

n»U  of  war;  boyr  did  thy*  txdRliona  en- 
camp; how  ^cmg  did  fltey  linger;  l>£  the 
lafc£;  fadldmg  their  ' vvhatyh),ries 

ihey  told  around  the  vamp  iirew  hv  the 
wav-wring;  ;dnskV  Jgliwm  yf  tlir  prun^val 


DOtfKRHS  HOCK- 


j^ated  witkthe  ytjliul.; tints  >:d  liehens  and 
mosses,  and  tie*  w>ner  around  it  is  400  to 
5tX»  feet  deep,  and  Of  a bnMi&nl  sefi-greeit 
color.  Passing  Atdle’my's  No^.%  wv  turn 
a shnfp  angle  ard  elite r into  a fourth  di* 
vision  of  Lake  tieora^  which  is  ouin* 
elesrd  iu,  whih*  no  part  of  tie*  take  lio> 
PtoWv  ipdi  Vidtial  traits  of  ita  ovvri.  Facing 
m are  the  veriiral  sides*  of  lowe*  * R»x*kv 
Wjvtchf  stayfdts  biU  into  the  Uke;  i^>* 
lated,  arid  irises  he.  a height  -of  t >4tf  feet 
atiovw^  ties  WHter--alto£ef.her  iy  very  ruass^ 
ive  and  imprr^ve  future  of  the  luitd 
sezipo.  The  rock  ia  of  a rich  j»nrple-br<>wiv 


forest ; the  foraging  and  scouting 
ties. ; did  ladies  accompany*  tlje 
tkm  ; were?  the  notes  of  fife - 'mid- ^ drum 
heimt  among  the  hundred  islek.  flu# 
swept  up  the  lake  ip  mighty  pisxyksiou, 
the  regimei \ tul  hail  i » ers  i 3 icamudi n i ng 
the  blue  sheen  of  the  . wnmliiag  kkt%  and 
mierweiivihg  their  cruitsoa  with  the 
plume-Jike  hmiichea  of  the  iih^  nodd 
which  the  nnghty  amhtJietU  threaded 
majestic1  course  witVi  ihe  measured  rhyilmi 
of  ten  ihoustald  <r«4rs,  which  sta!‘t|ed  the 
eagie/i^rnaniing  fmm  i\n  eyfitt.  Mile  nfi> 
er  mile,  hour  after  h<»Ur,  the  stately  host 
%t>u  :im. --22 
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3 tbirk  sTm>I •>■.*.  while 
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the  vicinity  of  Ticonderoga.  The  com- 
pany was  dispersed,  and  Rogers  himself 
was  hotly  pursued  by  the  savages.  He  had 
made  a name  for  himself  by  his  exploits, 
and  they  would  have  danced  with  unusu- 
al glee  around  him  if  they  could  but  see 
him  bound  to  a stake  undergoing  torture. 
But  he  was  a man  shrewd  and  ready  in 
expedients.  Making  his  way  to  the  top 
of  the  precipice,  then  called  Bald  Mount- 
ain, but  since  then  named  after  him, 
Rogers  flung  his  rifle  and  accoutrements 
down  the  dizzy  slope  called  the  Slide,  to 
the  ice  of  the  frozen  lake  below.  Then 
hastily  reversing  himself  on  his  snow- 
shoes,  and  treading  in  his  tracks,  he 
made  his  way  to  the  foot  of  the  Slide,  and 
slid  out  on  the  lake.  The  Indians,  com- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  surmised  that 
he  had  slipped  over  the  precipice,  and  con- 
cluded that  of  course  he  must  have  been 
killed.  But  when  they  saw  him  skating 
away  from  its  base  across  the  lake,  they 
inferred  that  he  was  under  the  special 
care  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  refrained 
from  pursuing  him.  Major  Rogers  was 
a man  of  considerable  note  in  his  day. 
He  wrote  a narrative  of  his  adventures 
with  the  rangers  around  Lake  George,  and 
afterward  fought  at  Detroit,  and  composed 
a curious  drama  about  the  siege  of  Detroit, 
and  Pontiac,  the  Indian  chief.  Unfortu- 
nately, when  the  Revolution  broke  out, 
Major  Rogers  sided  with  the  crown. 

Echo  Bay,  formed  by  a beautiful  and 
abrupt  promontory  jutting  out  from  Rog- 
ers’s Rock,  is  a most  charming  spot,  noted, 
as  the  name  indicates,  for  its  echoes.  In- 
closed by  massive  cliffs  and  leafy  under- 
wood, its  waters  are  at  once  deep  and 
limpid.  The  rambles  up  the  steep  sides  of 
the  rock  have  a singularly  wild  solitude 
and  picturesqueness,  and  are  well  appreci- 
ated by  the  partridges  and  squirrels.  One 
is  often  greeted  there  by  the  whirring 
drum  of  the  former  and  the  shrill  bark 
of  the  latter. 

There  is  a simplicity  and  a grandeur  in 
the  beauty  of  this  part  of  Lake  George 
which  allies  it  to  some  of  the  European 
lakes.  The  outlines  are  drawn  with  a 
firm  hand  in  long  unbroken  curves,  and 
the  eye  is  occupied  with  masses  rather 
than  with  details,  while  the  height  of  the 
shores  and  the  absence  of  islands  make  it 
seem  like  the  bowl  of  a vast  sunken  crater 
into  which  the  sea  has  poured.  In  the 
distance,  far  away  to  the  south,  the  faint 
lilac-tinted  outline  of  Black  Mountain  re- 


lieves the  grand  sweep  of  Anthony's  Nose, 
and  gratefully  appeals  to  the  fancy.  In 
no  part  of  Lake  George  is  the  water  more 
beautifully  blue.  Thus  the  lake  appears 
from  the  promontory  alluded  to  above. 
But  on  descending  to  the  water,  and  fol- 
lowing the  shore  of  the  lake  to  its  extreme 
northern  limit,  it  shows  still  another 
phase. 

Passing  Coates  Point,  we  find  that  the 
hills  recede,  and  that  another  geological 
formation  shows  a beach  different  from 
any  other  on  the  lake,  while  the  ripples 
that  curl  on  the  sand  indicate  that  the 
water  is  there  somewhat  colored  by  the 
clay  against  which  it  dashes,  and  assumes 
a pale  creamy  green.  It  was  on  that 
beach  that  Lord  Abercrombie  landed  his 
army.  Not  far  from  it  is  an  islet  called 
Prisoners'  Island,  on  wThich  the  English 
who  were  captured  in  the  battle  that  fol- 
lowed were  confined.  Here  Lake  George 
terminates  as  a lake.  But  through  a nar- 
row winding  course  of  four  miles  farther 
it  seeks  to  pour  its  waters  into  those  of 
Lake  Champlain,  dashing  down  in  mu- 
sical rapids,  which  caused  the  French  to 
call  the  meeting  of  the  waters  Carillon. 
There  in  the  forest  still  stand  the  earth- 
works which  Abercrombie  vainly  sought 
to  storm.  Lord  Howe  and  2000  men  fell 
on  that  memorable  day,  wrhose  sadness 
was  but  partially  effaced  by  the  victory 
of  Lord  Amherst  in  the  following  year. 
Just  beyond  are  the  ruins  of  Fort  Ti- 
conderoga, overlooking  Lake  Champlain. 
The  fortress  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing spots  on  the  continent.  A thorn 
bush,  covered  with  blood-red  berries,  on 
the  beetling  brow  of  one  of  the  salient  an- 
gles, is  the  only  semblance  of  a banner 
left  weaving  there  now,  and  the  cattle  and 
sheep  browsing  on  the  herbage  within  the 
glacis  around  the  roofless  quarters  of  the 
garrison  plainly  tell  us  that  wrar  has  rung 
its  clarion  for  the  last  time  on  those  ram- 
parts where  Montcalm  and  Amherst,  Ethan 
Allen  and  Arnold,  St.  Clair  and  Burgoyne, 
have  in  turn  battled  and  held  sway. 

He  who  has  not  seen  Lake  George 
should  no  longer  defer  to  cultivate  its  ac- 
quaintance, while  he  who  has  once  form- 
ed a friendship  for  its  attractive  beauty 
feels  that  he  has  stored  his  memory  with 
an  enduring  treasure  of  lovely  pictures 
that  shall  cheer  him  along  the  dusty 
road  of  life,  and  lead  him  to  return  oft- 
en to  behold  the  glorious  original  of  his 
dreams. 
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good  and  numerous  men  to  man  them, 
the  reason  why  the  school  on  board  the 
St.  Marys  was  opened  will  be  apparent. 
At  Annapolis  the  United  States  govern 
inent  maintains  the  superbly  equipped 
Academy  for  the  education  of  naval  offi- 
cers; and  boys  enlisting  for  service  as 
foremast  hands  on  war  vessels  are  re 
eeived  on  board  certain  United  States 
ships,  where  they  are  subjected  to  a pre- 
paratory course.  But  until  the  St.  Marys 
was  opened  the  boy  who  had  not  the 
mathematical  ability  or  the  political  in- 
fluence to  insure  admission  at  Annapolis, 
nor  the  willingness  to  bind  himself  fora 
long  term  of  service,  with  very  slow  ad 
vancement,  on  a war  ship — the  son  of  a 
mechanic,  clerk,  or  poor  professional  man, 
with  a preference  for  the  merchant  navy 
—had  no  other  loginning  open  to  him 
than  a berth  as  ordinary  seaman  on  board 
any  vessel  that  he  could  get.  Shipping 
without  any  experience,  his  first  voyage 
was  likely  to  either  brutalize  him  or  to 
drive  him  into  other  occupations.  His 
ignorance,  so  complete  tliat  he  probably 
had  no  idea  that  the  keelson  was  not  a 
continuation  of  the  jib-boom,  made  him 
practically  useless  at  the  outset,  and  his 
uselessness  was  a pretext  for  the  applica- 
tion of  a ropeVeml.  Many  and  many 
a disgraceful  incident,  some  within  the 
writer  s own  observation,  might  be  relat- 
ed of  the  uiereilessness  of  captains  and 
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“ II7.E  propose.  Sir.  to  teach  a boy  that 
f \ the  keel  is  somewhere,  and  that 
the  keelson  is  not  upon  the  spar-deck'5— 
an  announcement  which,  in  its  senten- 
tious and  semi-satirical  vein,  reminds  one 
of  Dr.  Sit  mu  el  Johnson,  who  might  have 
uttered  it  had  he  been  the  expositor  of 
a system  of  nautical  education  ; hut  the 
speaker  was  Captain  Erben,  of  the  train- 
ing-ship St.  Marys , in  New  York,  and  the 
occasion  of  the  remark  was  a eonversa 
tion  on  the  raison  d'etre  of  that  school. 
Taken  literally,  the  captain's  statement 
would  not  indicate  a very  full  curricu- 
lum ; but  epigram  is  never  literal,  and  the 
prosaic  basis  of  fact  in  this  one  was  the 
object  of  the  school  to  produce  thorough 
sailors  for  the  mercantile  navy.  The  de- 
cline of  American  shipping  has  been  at- 
tended by  the  disappearance  of  American 
sailors,  whose  places  have  been  taken  by 
Scandinavians,  Germans,  and  Dutch.  It 
is  next  to  impossible  to  obtain  a full  crew 
of  Americans  for  a large  ship,  and  at  the 
same  timfc  those  who  are  available  do  not 
compare  in  discipline,  experience,  or  in- 
telligence with  their  foreign  competitors. 
Now  if  it.  is  remembered  that  a great  trade 
upon  the  seas  is  never  developed  among 
n race  of  poor  seamen,  tliat  good  and  nu- 
merous ships  can  not  he  of  use  without 
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mates  in  dealing  with  greenhorns.  De- 
spite the  agitation  and  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  seamen  in  recent  years,  a 
bully  on  the  high  seas  is  still  defiant  of 
law,  and  allows  his  ferocity  full  swing, 
finding  immunity  from  re- 
prisals in  the  laziness  or  in- 
difference of  consuls  abroad 
to  whom  complaints  are 
made,  and  at  home  in  the  in- 
disposition of  the  sufferers  to 
seek  redress  which  involves 
costly  legal  proceedings.  Un- 
happy the  men  under  such  a 
despot,  and  thrice  unhappy 
the  more  helpless  boys!  In- 
stances well  authenticated  in 
every  particular  are  at  the 
writers  hand  of  ordinarily 
well  - behaved  boys  who, 
through  the  virulent  ill-will 
and  the  persistent  abuse  of 
their  captains,  have  been  ff  FjF^ 

driven  to  desert  at  distant 
port*/ where,  being  left  with-  ^ JmJ 
out  any  resources,  they  have  /'  /w 
been  forever  lost  to  their 
friends  ; and  we  remember  an  j J drjj 

amiable  boy,  sensitive  and 
delicate,  who,  having  been  se- 
vert-ly  beaten  on  the  head  by  75B 
one  of  the  mates,  sprang  over-  A Vjj 

board  in  delirium,  with  the  VV. 

curses  of  his  persecutor  for  X/\ 

his  burial  rites.  The  lone  /^gj 

empire  of  the  sea,  with  its  spa- 
cious solitude  and  sad  gray  M 

boundaries,  implants  a sort  JH 

of  pathetic  greatness  in  some 
men,  while  in  others  its  se- 
questration from  the 


Having  cognizance  of  the  necessity  of 
the  then  existing  circum- 


a change 

stances,  sotne  prominent  merchants,  un- 
derwriters. and  ship-owners  obtained  an 
act  from  the  New  York  Legislature,  about 


amem-  & 

ties  of  the  civilized  earth  en-  Jg 

courages  tyrannous  and  mer- 
ciless license.  $jB 

Even  if  the  beginner  had  Mg 

a humane  captain  and  kindly 
shipmates  considerate  of  his 
inexperience,  his  ignorance 
was  sure  to  imbitter  his  life 
until  he  could  learn  the 
ropes/’  In  English  ships  ap- 
prentices ure  taken,  who  are 
berthed  apart  from  the  crew, 
and  are  afforded  an  opport  unity  to  observe 
the  work  of  a ship  before  they  tire  required 
to  take  part  in  it ; and  on  the  St.  MartjH  it 
is  possible  for  a boy  before  going  to  sea  to 
know  that  ‘'the  keel  is  somewhere,  and 
that  the  keelson  is  not  upon  the  spar-deck.  ■ ■ 
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six  years  ago^  authorizing  the  Board  of 
Education  to  provide  a nautical  school 
for  the  training  of  pupils  in  the  science 
of  navigation  and  the  practical  duties  of 
mariners,  ami  to  secure  from  the  United 
States  government  the  use  of  a vessel  for 
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extended  similar  privilege*  t§ 
4>t lit*r  ports.  as  follows:  That, 
to  prornoto  nautical 
the  Seci^taLy  of  the 
CiiipoweriHl  to  fiirijish.  tfppo 
the  ?ipptkratiou  in  writing 
t he  trwemot  <>f  a State,  a stiit- 
able  vessel  i\f  the  navy,  with 
ell  her  apparel,  charts,  hOekv. 
and  Tnstrirmeutjy  mvigxlim'x, 
provided  the  same  can  he  spaced 
without  deiriment  in  the  Tutval 
service,  for  ti ui  i ri<d 1 notion  of 
youth*  in  navigation.  sea  third'-' 
ship  marine  enginery.  and  all 
matters  pertaining  t o t Ire  pmjH>r 
etpiipimmt,  and 


sailing’  of  vessels:  and  the 
irlenf  is  authorized  to  detail 
proper  officer**  of  the  navy  as 
superintendents  and  ‘m^lri)etors 
in  ^upli  V . *-.• 

Erau’y 

en- 

ttotpreiit  t hui  flic  Jhlhestoirn 
being  loaned  to  that  y*ty,  the 
vessel  wa^  return**!  to  Die  gov- 
munent  last  winter  a, f ter  an 
xm^iCpffsfuX  , experitnen ty  and 
ih*  St.  Mtu*ftx  is  now  the,  only 
hadUyitt  school  tihd.er 

the  law,  /:  ' . • ,/• 

Tire  iH^pa^iion  of  a stdtahie 
code  was:  a diifivult  niaUeiv  A 
s of  scholars  was  sough  t—supo- 
v;hd  >voiild  enter  the  naval 
hips;  piid  a«  the  school ten 
was  thought  best  to  impc#?- 

, .,. ... IPHR . I .{...M|L ......  v„.>;^h...r _..., 

of  t.'on^reas> approved  J urn*  2;  1874,  which  For  this  reason  the  duration  of’  his  stay 
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Him  A - ’ ’ • ‘ * l>  : iih  &S  0 ' 1 

Os.?H>‘  i:  >.r-  :•  . . ...  I . . ' i • , . ; 

£vfcuv&  At  I.  .' ; 

fhese  i^yi lii^iview  k?  the  C/nitwi 

^^yV-aii.cl  theiT services  are  pro 
• vul^l^r  ,;^fi wri3itR-ut  gfafcu* 

&>U^4,!  V‘  i . v • ' ■*,;,*  . . j 

It  i*  prr4>aW*h  we  suppose.  Urn*  the  boy  j 
vin>  has  hunk  up- Jus  mind  to  be  si  sailor  ! 


fs0  UkOOiH. 


seaman,  >rho  teaches  ibem 
the  4 niies  <if  n sailor.  The  Wginner;  lias 
a number,  a crew,  a mess,  ami  a av  ale  In 
WInit  Mfuater  if  he  hitches  his  tvmiaefA 

^aiks  nil h a 

roilitig  motion  expressivcf  of,  tcmp^tuOM 
$s*Mi  anti  Atranls  with  ids  kgs  apart  in  the; 
most  approm!  style  of  the  ideal  Jack  Tar ! 
Tt  is  easy  for  h Jut  to  forget  that  1 re  is &lon g- 
side  of  a citv  wharf  : 14s  ctnnpHu ion?  bilk 
h nautical  .d;nig\  the  ship  s k?lt  strikes  tl«e 
fancies  will  half  hour's  and  hoor^ra  xlf?ek  is  netfer 
things  that  thought  of — imd  the  breath  %rrft3  With 
e less  enam-  din  nee  i^old-fctsl  huned  ' fhurd4nefc  “ Tfe 
it.  His  pri  lUnsiori  is  further  Ku^tftined  by  t hes#  rery 
a uniform.  difficult  biscuits.  which,  having  beesi  the 
blue,  atul  a almost  exclusive  food  of all  flic 
The  dram  , romiuiees  he  has  read,  are  mol*  imlatabk 
. a blue  rap  to  him  ih;m  the  erramit^t  Vienna  or  Urn 
i.e  shirt  wit  ft  / s/tf  test-  and  -sweeteai  French  breath  1 V? 
UjrL  Ten  hi  j hap*  a morsel  opens  a t ruur  of  retr^pee- 
»u\  and  alto-  j thu.  m him.  m which  be-- RCt^  shipw^ok*- 
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mm*  mBmi 


and  to  $$£  until,  ill 

oiti  iphidiood •or temys  how  un 
_ comfmmiHle  ii  prof^ssMiT)  lie  has  diosm. 

in  i>«er  anna,  iiot>;i  callow.  lud*  I Having  tu  its  more  ^n>.wj.  forms  Is  pro 


vratoh  at  sea  urn  a stormy  nfghi.  ami  « 
turin}^  iu  with  wM  gimf^uh;.  His  strnri 


vented  ^mdMnU  which  does  uat  severely 
in j ftte  thv  yk^im  Ls  neither  <&imten& need 
nor  su  ppn-sw! 

AM  foumiV  are  sharply  edited  at  six 
o'clock  hi  the  nif.rwiiig'/  or  r*  tour  bells.'* 
the  hammw&fc-  n flashed  *u*d « iam^tkwuy, 
ih%.  #wk$  (u^Awepi.  aiid  ut  mvn  o'clock 
each  b»W  i*  exerted  fo  a ppear  to  umpee 
tihp i ^ a«U  hands  arid 

smooth ly  brushed  hair.  Meanwhile  the 
l*odh*deck  is  jH*rvatlfHi  with  the  grateful 
«hW  of  tea,  coffee,  mush,  and  fr*ish-  bread. 
TIlc  geUt;*  is  ' for'ar-1  " arul  ? he  vWitk  ;ts 
h\i$$  ivjth  the  'large  ' -tiinintrinq. 
kei ties’  that  surround  him.  The  poruibJo 
taldos  are  which  means,  in  the 

yfetnaeular  of  the  tliiit  the# :.orf.'pTjiced[; 


but  a gmzted  sunburned,  dripping  sea- 
man 'The  dream  is.gii>te»qupjy:  and  sud- 
den i y Two  young  e.o uspirn tors 

in  »iry  drm$  «fce?tl  softly  up  to  him.  und  a 
siienth-kmfe  is  seen  to  gieairi  as  that  pte- 
iHian  weapon  usually  gb*iu«s  in  iuek>- 
dramas  ..and  the  stones  i>f  the;  Wetkty 
Wash  Tub,  The  e<mh;  ‘ ita^jpdirjjr  the 
foot  of  Ilia  hammock  are  * ut  and  in  & 
moment  the  ^w^ke;  \yro^tm te 

on  the  deck,  with  only  the  dui  taring  tail 
of  a relraitiiiig  garnieni  in  fright  to  mi) 
turn  iliAt  all  the  other  bdjfifc  are  not  as 
fa^t  aaleep  m the  iveavine^  of  their 
breathing-  would  lead  ohu  to  *dppo*e. 
Thus  begin  the  tribujatioh*  that  ur*>  t<» 
■h^^;J!dh':upon  his  dreams  more  than 


s1 


e 


ngirvalfro-i 
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111  pefciUiVft  httfl 

past  - V t!  h? 

ij  i '' 

vi.-mm  iff  ||fo  masrer  ai 
aiTiifr.  Thehoys  m v> 

act.  us.  i t >4  4H»<  »k  in  roUithfo  .The.n^’Uiu.UHU 
washes  ail  dpiUey  hefotfs  the  food  from 
the  % alley,  and  ^f^rtintiK  it  atiy 

one  is -.ciis^ittsfiw.i  with  his  own  plate,  he 
may  demami  an  .M'ehauge  Wit  It  .'the  cook. 
Between  ciLrht  oclocki  when  breakfast  is 
Ha ! shed,  and  nine,  the  cooks*  scour  the 
dishes  and  tables.,  while  the  others  dean 
up  the  dec^/^wnepiri^  or  holy-, stoning; 
them  nee  online  to  the  day.  At  nine  the 
twcecf ittye  U Aider 6C r/,m  thb  m Chs  £Mr, 
which  <^>ht  fed*  his  i iispedicm;  and 

after  a dmw  from  the  Bible  ha*  Kj^h 
read.  the  iukalomtc  exerciser  of  tiny  day 
are  bejtrwu  and eonmnvd  until  half  [jus| 
eleven 

The  course  iochufo*  fv-dm»/.  -writing; 

ariUmidic,  uml  Eu^- 
lish  gnvmru’ir.  Tins  part  savors  too  much 
of  the  duibk  to  tv  appreciated  it  is  pro- 
saic; wml  our  ni>W  boy  sap!  lb  Washier  il 
irksome,  But.  tW  ^ereises  in  semrmn- 


’•• :' t fr*  iy\’ ’ •:;.,\.y'*>V-a •;  ;,.y,y'  ,;• 

' • : /*  \ • ;,.  f vriVv  ! ■;■•;  -A  ••;• 

U»  glibly  tell  yrui;  at;tp>4  of  his  mV* 

month  on  board,  that  it  y ili£  '"  atirrlMuivd 

foretop ^ ierAt  1a  tar  t f t y j f ^ tkn  i ^ tv  t t'k'  i> } g:- 

1 i nedil  ock -Hi Anil  Eft 

a.  short  time  he  becomes  a master  of  tlie 
conundrums  which  old  salts  have  ititymt- 
ed  foi  the  mystibeaifon  of  ymni£  uikis. 
He  dip  foil  you  What  is  forward  op  the 
$&rf>nard  side  aft  op  thy  port  ^rdevand 
inside  on  the  outside;  how  to  pass  a n.qr 
per. air  clap  cm  a jiirerer:  how  to  ehfoc  a 
lufL  or  siiakp  t he  back  vsfay^;  how  to  fleet 
a purchase,  or  crown  a crotch  roj>e  ; how 
fo  make  a grommet  or  an  art ih via!  eye; 
Uow  to  make.  a Sp&iiMi  fo.v  or  a Tu;rkV; 
juHvU  : a4id  the  nivujijng’  of  a withe,  n 
^wmaniiutf,  W cuth-paw;  a shtV*p  ^luthk. 
an  Irj^\  ^p}£cer  the  whi^kyri^  the  jum jfeiy 
a ewksvmmh  a gW'di.et.a  l ripsha\v<  a 

.eaitfoh  41  Ffornwh  hkret  and  a 
all  these  being:  nautical  renyiA.  can 

riaoie  ewtw  aAil  afy t h e sk  y - «ai  1 o n the 
most  |n^|K>Mmfusly: Wverwcisdjtcni 

sky 

•*m|  heaveo  * disiuc;!H?«*f,.  His  ettucklioh 
Vvadude;**  ihe  w ho:-  eiU-alo^ue  of 

_ laja.wfivr*^;,  anil  the 

hifch,  the  timber  hitch,  t he  BIn<rk‘ 

wail  hitch  the  mlfitcg  hhch.  and  two  h«ilf 
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hitches;  the  sheet  bend  taid  the  curriele  | a sail.  The  iiifctrueuoii  m uavur-J- 
bewd ; the  mslde  ettitejv  and  the outside 1 lion  the  wirldn^  ttf  •&  akvA 

eliiieij  ; the  «:amek teiuL  the  nt^iute  J $f  thtv  f|ihulront  and 

hiteh,  uutl  the  kaoklin#.  Weather  fore-  sextant,  the  iiwHttg  .>f  kitirude  aud  hui 
easts  are  put  in  rliypie  fuy  '.tnp'i.'-atf/el  iroi)i  *vnd  ihfc  mode  of  keepm^  &'A$g- 

constant  repetitive!  become  indelibly  hu.-  It  is  unf  intended  to  £frad ante  otlh  e;-s  Km 
pressed  upon  liis  memory.  tjf  h ho  y takes  mlviujli^  $$£  ail  fie*.  -'.ppm*-. 

“A  ml  My  ht  ifi*  montiii^  JdpHjEes  ofiep  u*  him  on  /$f,; 

vs;ii)prv  t.iH*.1  lie  mao  , :i* t • *i*  liis  first  or  sernnd 

,V  0:*t  -ivy  rtt  tu-Ut  pojt**'/vtsV(iU.afi.;  voyage  inlUiediafv*]  y v.{u^l^ 

\r  U sijha JtMioUr..  fy  fm  lie;  juration  >d  mate 

4*  The  fcvetiiifir  vnI,  (hr  mf.;  :iii1!;  ;i:i}  The  Teeft’ji | i«m > and  .eXetvisC*  <>/  ?!  e 

V,r  ,!):v  »>i  .rune -sUy;  •'n'lOUMUtr  are  < a!  half  past  vleW  U, 

Hiu  UR'  vttitHite -tTK-x  (uHt lOeniimr  ■ red  1 ; — • -**  . \ > v % . - i.se 

:»uW  If..--  1.14  M ****««'«  U vlloViHi  IV, ,m, 

. . , jihn'oer  tivne— 5»n  hour  latei*.  The  dinner 

••  If  tf»v*  .Hffcl?' entries  eVi  ike  epelf  twin.  • +l  v 1 . • , . ,.,n^ 

Ti..-..  at,-  i.  •*  *»*  • 

Ihjt  H’’  fire  anist  ntf  Ttte’kwh . 0 anti  haj^hhiyke  served  iiui  ip;  ^separate 

Th  *■•'».  nuJi  ^T.eric-  |*aiithn;  ••'•*!  i o*r  s? j o>ei  bourses,  but  in  dish.  Tile  duality  is 

- With  i\i<-  ri.w  Ift.fi.rp  'll-  nvtftil, ' U'.-MiianUty  . Fn'.n.  one 

ApVfj*  v!,vw*  {Jiiij  . >i;>>t.i ; <>  ehrek  no  111  half  past  nm*  nil  hands  are 

Itui. -ythyti  n<0.  vvmiJV  iiehnv  the ; bceupied  ui  .eteaxiHrir  'f»s  ics.  etr  , tin/1  at 

m\>  me.  li>no  Wtf  t..p  ;-;aiP  .up  husf  p.t'f  one  fhv  s«'h«>id  ♦ \»  are  >v 

The  pr.iu t.v?d  tpiesUvm^  pm  U.t  him  at  the  yiimei];  Most  e«f  jh«*  h*o.>;  ^re  less  j>ro|V 
. royer  ‘fifty  pajres  ;ts  / jenV  irv  tliv  hjrtanyiiNr  thau  othci*s 


j r.  «♦  g 

*<- 
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an <1  v&riouk.  He-  has^peitt  hk  }if^  ijri  ^rii- 
parntivo  dope  nndrr  |§  stern'  but  kind  .dig* 
eipline.  doing:  bat  little  manual  labor,  ex- 
gepi  for  ^ni tinmen t/  Most  of  hi?  time 
w&#  spent  m study  and  tb^  hT  $*>jb 

iilar  ; seh  iitibc  U_>oks.  This  i Tractive  life 
lias  pnwhst?ixi  its  full  aii>oant  pf  jazjb^ 
airf  ;constili|(i()iiiil  fati^tie.  It  k not 
kiio  vvu  that  tUinp  i^unarkiihfv  Wrr 
happened  ip  him..  except,  perhaps,  u Par- 
row  esea]W  from  drowiiiiig  uhh*hh<v  was 
led  iitiff  -fejP ■ 1a ^ .;t4ah^li9*- 

m>i  <jniU*  pertain  xvh&f  kivui  of  ft. ■ U'<a.n  he 
would  like  to  b>V/n‘me.  This  quo? turn  was 
always --a , diRi.ru) l-  one  for  voting men  to 
*ql%r  arid  lie  lias  % i ( A decided  w h ^ 

\vpiild  sea.  or  lie  a Inufip  \ 


rnrtii  and  edbcathm  On  ward  the  slop 
fbvre  are  niheni  mngh.  ‘Vulgar,  and  illii- 
ttiitt*. r but  Ou*  xnuiitli  >md  ittg 

Pf  ihe  nautical  Mdiool ^ is  quijte  ^ high  *0$ 
i)m  fif  any  public  kAwPf, 
heusion  ijtpoii  this  '^vhttdi  we- Imre 

rtd’erml,  arising  from  a eonftihin#  of  t lie 
refdriuufory'.'ftbip  Mercury  and  tie  \7 
MupjK  led  (Capbiin  Erlx>n  to  nay  that  the 
latter  ^Ifthild  ho  pWioed  and  .puVnhei^d  ifcs 
a puhKeschool  ; bu(  MW^  btJiov»vbr  ilid  not 
foresee  fliat  such  **  change  ;ft)s£h!  eau^e 
sti  U ^Hatter  int^apt^ndu^iisim  shored  A bur 
eolir .reader  iiitd  iu  bis  newspaper  'life  an 
mui'uoeruont  that  FTtblje  School  No  j§g 
ifiir  lustiuib^]  had  imw  m\  At 

Ian**  enn.se  uf  five  months; 

The  school  e oeeisrs  of  the  day  etui,  at 
four  oelot'k.  A sUppe?*  h*A-  or 
witli  fresh  broad  0Uti  hut  ter,  is  aervud  vit 
ft>4\ tfeloejc; And  uhtii  ivjicpi 

‘‘turn  in"  is  piped,  a few  si  tuple  duties 
and  ywmtthius-. ' occupy  th^  Hmo.  The 
berth  - deck  is  wa  me  uiut  cmftforlahl^ 
There  is  a piano,  which  ijover  leek?  per 
hhT  l-uatis  oF  rotuxmtevo ., 
ami  there  is  a mtKhd  printii*g7press,  aiid 
.*  MiUill  eoihsMiiin  of  good  secular  books. 
Smoking  'is-  not  f^rbiddepi  some  uwl)iiis 
mhy  V‘t  s^yr  putting  aw«y  at  their  ptjWf 
■list  iliwVgh  they  fuRjf  appreciated  fhu 
elhirniH  hf  ih^-  b^btf . ".The; iii$h  sjtititft  mul 
eihlrtie  *xvpabilUi^  of  the  boy*  i\rt*  devel- 
oped in  *•■  skylarking'- -.not  the  uootdahe 
Hid  ivs  of  boys  ashore*,  hut  tl  re  d.?i  ixedeviltry 
wd.uaf  that  ip  r^  ihfi  xyijRl'iu 
^ya«forjally  a tb^  gnu- 
iloek  is  rb  ivre.1,  and  drajeni  with  butiting; 
a baud  is  biml  from  iiip  eiiy,  aurl  part' 


urriK  hi; t mice  r. 


* ren-r,  iad  ev  ht*  comp* ii in  is  nith  wiemelic 
V«  « I v inth  the-  <sx>l;,  ti|»on^ oVl^or! 

1W  ixrlteets  full  m4U. 
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twnhv,  on  Tije  ^AiA  Utck. 


ners  am  Selected  from  ilii>  in  died  compa- 
ny of  pretty  girk.  But  ih#  effrnt  of  the 
y-'ftr  is  the  arm  lull  e rut  so,  when  the-  ship 
lea  v.esr;  I ier  W 3 Street v 
antf  suits  to.  Osbun-  nr  soohv  otfcfrr  pleas- 
ant j*>riy calling  m mutr  at  t&o  A^ore*. 

JJadeiiiivrir  the  Be  rum  dux.  Arithmetic, 


ami  the  grmhiutcs/  to  whonv  a hamlstftno 
pimdiinHii  certificate  k awunJVd,  with  tW 
addition  of  one  silver  iunt  two  bronze 
medals  to  the  iliree  wmi.  pKittiftiiJ.rit.  .aWiit- 
afty  tlhil  no difficulty  ift  ohhiinirig  a berth 
cm  a good  shift 

The  St  Mary n nmv  htm  about  orte  ioiu 
dml  boy*  aboard,  and  van  aocommiwlafo 
nearly  as  many  more.  Wtv  hcdiev*'  Ural 
slic  is  a great  ixmeftt  to  tin*  city,  and  an 


Jlvuioira  v»r  the  Bermuda^ 
grammar*  aiui:  all  other  such  prosaic  stitch 
ies  h ml  textbooks  are  then  ubamicmed. 
and  all  the  rime  in  given  to  pracucsil  sea- 
nnoKhif.  ami  auv^-Uinn.  The  boys  wort, 
lb*  $>hip  with  the,  assistance  nf  &ts  sailors  ; 
they  stand  their  turi.1 ' 

at  the  Wheel,  and  are  required  to  go  aloft 
in  all  sorts  of  weather  Thk  tesis  their 
nudal,  and  <nme  rd  them  come  >.«>  the  eon* 


; country.-.  That  she  is  a success  is  largely 
doe  it*  the  xeukutK  support  given  by  fe 
e}taii7i>an  tit  the  Naniicttl' ^!^ht>td  CVm«i.uit- 
i#$  of  the  Boanl  of  Edut^iiori,  MV.  David 
E.  AVetinrir^,  who  has  l>een  untivmg  in  hi* 
efforts  atiVnng  his  colleagues,  ami  witht-Hil 
lyljOKi  the  school  wviiihi  luivo  probably 
liem,  discontimmd  some  time  ago. 


are  i.m|k>sb>rsf  A|  the  end  «)i 

the  cruise  the  aHtiU&l 


Gocgle 
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CHAUTAUQUA 


term  Chautauqua/'  between  eight  thou 
sand  and  iifteen  thousand  persons,  scat- 
tered all  over  the  country,  are  pursuing  a 
course  of  reading  and  study  which  will 
give  them  the  college  student's  outlook 
upon  the  world  of  men  and  matter,  will 
be  received  by  many  with  a grain  of  al- 


DURING  the  past  few  years  the  word 
which  appears  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle has  been  growing  gradually  familiar 
to  the  abstract  personages  known  as  the 
general  public.  To  many  it  lias  suggest- 
ed visions  of  a cool  and  agreeable  lake- 
side summer  resort  somewhere  in  the 


JOHN  II.  VJNCKm 


wilds  of  Western  New  York.  Others 
have  naturally  connected  the  word  with 
what  is  known  as  Sunday-school  work. 
Very  few  of  those  who  have  not  made 
the  pilgrimage  to  Chautauqua,  or  in  some 
special  manner  have  come  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Chautauqua  idea,  have 
povssesvsed  any  deli i life  information  in  the 
matter.  Indeed,  the  assertion  we  make, 
that  as  the  outcome  of  certain  novel  ideas 
now  frequently  generalized  under  the 


lowanee.  Such,  nevertheless,  is  the  fact  ; 
and  it  is  the  object  of  the  writer  to  unfold 
the  plan  and  detail  the  progress  of  a 
movement  which  in  its  educational  tend- 
ency and  scope  is  potent  for  good,  and  is 
daily  gaining  in  influence. 

In  brief,  the  Chautauqua  idea  at  first 
meant  an  annual  gathering  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Chautauqua,  in  Western  New 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  in  ad- 
vanced methods  of  Sunday -school  work, 


CHArTAUQtA 


PBajuHiV 


.4CNShT  WVW  OX  iDAiTii'^A  uu 


cotubifel  with  ralimud  recreation  Pro-  riir-|rojW>fe  mad  Cmciimali.  iTmutaiujUft 
weding  naturally  fti}iH  tliiK  came  the  cl*v  nan  'fee-  tljaii  a day  {mu 

sire  on  the  part  «vf  those  \vln>  thus  met.  to  nwher  j^Jiiit.  Tim  altitude  of  the  fake, 
retire  a d^ep*#  th& . fitets  •#£  mine  1300  abciye  jridfe  teV^I,  bad  for 

litsiory  and  meilet?  To  give  that  in*  years  hmi  .a  source  of  pride  to  tin*  rural 
will  in  a meeting  *>f  bu|a  few  w;^k^vdu*  dwellers  it*:  wlp*  yealked 

mtioti  was  a rt^ogiu/hd  ^ nol  iMieh  jtfjJVite  <>f  or  beam 

h course  of  Inmie  study  4kv«e4  to  ties  than  was  conye£^Vdu  the  sentence 
meet  the  desire.  Th'tjk  ori^iiialed  a no>ve-  st&tioJf  that  ii  >va**  ’*  the  highest  body  o? 
me »t  ydddi  has  now  extended  over  fiye  water  navigable  l>y  steam,  ym  the  *rl<,r>x*. 
years  Dr.  Vincent.  however,,  /saw  health  und 

The  v LksjJ  df  this  move-  1 ii:v  5^  «w<i  resiii2a^l>r^^aie»>: 

merit  is  at  Fair  PnlirtL  on  the  western  ] and  in  it*  gen tlyyjojmiir  chores,  its  wood - 
$h&m.  of  Lake  CLatUtjuuua.  the  last  link  led  bright*,  its  gh>Hous  sunset*  and  bright 
in  tb&t  Jdlynr  chain  which  attenife  across  | dawns,  hi*  saw  the  expansion  of  nobler 
Ilia  Eitipire  State,  and  vyldJHe  jiimiro^qtte y sent ininut*,  the  gisoyth  of  iv^thetie;  taster, 
beauty  htoikes  their  vfeitn^  a HVal  to  the  < and  health  -gi  ving  to  the  mind  a*  well  a* 
farriwl  *'  lake  region’'  of  England;  Here-  to  the  body.  So  he  chose  OhkutAh^itu  && 
in  1872,  oanu*  Km  Dr  J,  II  .Vim-ent,  tlm  the  home  tor  Lis  ussembly 
Sunday  school  secretary  of. the  Methodist  It  Is  a region  % tom.  that  is  not .- without 
Episcopal  Church-  He  had  originated  Its ' traditions,  nnd  remains  of  more  than 
yean?  .bsrtt  /&  yihiu  -for' a protracted  session  , kwjU  impOrtancto-  to  the  historian  ; ayaLan^ 
of  vifipIkfvH  in  ommwtion  with  ihfuitrhttn  Near  the  of  the lake 

Sunday  * school  • Interest*.  and  his  friend  are.  many  rude  ami  curious  cairns  and 
I j&wi*^ll4yr~afc  Vuan  wril&huwn  in  OhfHo  Apts,  the  undoubted  work  i*f 
for  Ids  {jfeml  ami  ymh'eioMf*  use  of  u large  i_k-i mwn  race  vaguely  termed  H»o  ’*  mnmui. 
fiiSiifW— hod  that.  a ramp-meri-  j bm]d*j»sC-  Of  dear  eiLmdogieut  rri& 

ittg  ground  he  taken  for-  this  purpose.  ; 1 ions,  n/  their  customs  am)  maimer  of  bv 
LeaWimg  that  such  a ground  had ' been  ; mg  of  the  dale  of  their  existence  history 
estahlishval  at  Fair  Point  they  visited  the  j and  tradition  tell  us  uf'ljting  nod  are 
spot,  ftiul  rude  M wen*  the  immediate  f loft  to  evmstrnet  from  Hie  seamy  inffdiuiee 
sumuiodiogs  of  this  oW-fasldooed  earn  pi  left:  hy  they  work  of  .their*  ha  mis  y in  r oVr  r« 
on^fjtiv,  fftrv  <?>v  in  the  heunty  and  J theory  d*  m tlie  »u>i  Imldvi-ti  iu  fee-simple 
htMilthfulntm-  of  tlm  ntZHAK  and  in  itx  | of  the  kvml  v e oo*.v  i-tijiy,  The  vueneKs 
central  locution  and  ease  t*f  neve**,  tin  j or*  of  the  xnoujid*b)dJ*ly)^  Indumn  f'rtun 
^promisiyj  land  ’ at  t'hetr  vaguely  dedued  | the  fa.tiu.ms  &iz  NatiVui^  Imvc  kf?  hardlv 
•Sunday-^hocd  its^tnhly.  Lying  lietweeu  i'ittji'it»  }akiuam*lil  esAHyhCvh  of  tJifUr 
and  ’Ute  two.  gfeiO  trunk  litu^  wltitdr  thy  stAuiigrC  race  Umt 

trov^ise  New  York  State  th«  Erie  and  I them..  h\  The  menmn^w  however  of 
the  Centmi  and  juisit  rnkiway  lici^vecn  .|fe'F  tyri^Jitlnyeict " oc^trl- « iviiftecii-  tUid  veherubl^ 
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which  the  two  lakes  were  visible — Erie 
sending  its  waters  into  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Chautauqua  finding’  an 
outlet  through  various  water-courses  into 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Though  but  seven 
miles  from  the  former,  the  latter  lies  7£5 
feet,  above  it.  Descending  the  southern 
slope  of  the  “divide,”  the  adventurous 
Frenchmen  embarked  on  the  clear  waters 
of  Chautauqua,  and  following  its  tortu- 
ous outlet,  overhung  with  tall  forest  trees, 
they  at  length  reached  the  Ohio,  La  Belle 
Riviere,  burying  at  important  points  on 
their  voyage  leaden  plates  upon  which 
were  engraved  the  arms  of  the  King  of 
France.  Later  on,  in  1758,  a force  of 
French,  led  by  Du  Quesne,  built  a portage 
mad  from  Lake  Erie  to  Chautauqua,  for- 
tifying its  termini,  intending  to  use  this 
route  in  passing  from  the  Great  Lakes  to 
the  Alleghany  and  Ohio.  It  was  to  pro* 
vent  their  operations  in  this  vicinity  that 


men  linger  many  reminiscences  of  the 
early  years  of  the  century  (when  the 
whites  in  Chautauqua  County  were,  in 
legal  phrase,  M tenants  by  courtesy”  of 
the  aborigines),  and  of  a certain  important 
event  known  as  the  Burning  of  Buffalo. 
Chautauqua  in  the  sixteenth  century 
knew  something  of  the-  courtly  manners 
ami  brilliant  costumes  of  the  French 
grandees,  and  in  1749,  when  Louis  XV. 
sat  on  the  throne  of  France,  authentic 
history  tells  us  that  an  expedition,  under 
command  of  le  Capital  tie  De  Celeron, 
left  Detroit  to  proceed  east  of  the  Aile- 
ghanies.  and  take  format  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  Making  their  perilous 
voyage  in  safety  over  the  Great  Lakes, 
they  landed  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  at 
a point  seven  miles  from  the  head  of 
Chautauqua.  Climbing  upward  through 
the  thick  forest,  they  at  length  attained 
an  elevation  of  a thousand  feet,  from 


tajStFxt 

V Jffi-  V’’*  y j:  V.  «$! 

*■*  •>.  | , - : $■/> 

•ija  - 

Hr*  ‘ s 

Wadungkm,  Uieti ; fa# ; :t  w# 

of  ngf,  was  ili^jmtcJi^d 
’T%miKvt vania  liy  Govern#*  Dinwiddle,  of 
Virginia; -in  1752.  Ju  1782  t.hiw  Immlml 
British  wgtiiars?  fiiuJ  Hire  hundred  IVMiWrt 
^Jik^  twill -a  Itotjlla  anti  mutually  ernback- 
'Cyi, 8^Ua^rev  intending  i<> 
e*q>imT‘  Fort  Pitt.  now  tl\o  growing  nw- 
trapolW  Kti  W estern  Pwms.ylvauui  33fe- 


»>thw  Hjjpliane^s  for  tin-  proflt^tde  study 
amL  understanding  of  the  Bible,  lb*  Vi u 
« eel  had  suggested  a model  ob  Palestine 
Hi  earth  ami  foek  MV*r  which  ?mm  could 
walk.  and  from  which  they  cmilu  learn 
mure  of  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Laml 
in  a u hour’s  stiuiy  than  in  finmiseof  any 
-vihpr means.-;  Rev  W W. 

U\  Hi  Busier  yvith-  tin*  mind,  of  a scbmifeL 


mm 

Wm 


(£ts!p&B 


MVuU,f.  m:  4ierM  tf*  OUVt* 


coo  raging  Rumors  of  the  sirengdj  of  the  j careful  hiV'eeti^afbr  of  natural  laws,  took 
j»o*t  ean.sed,  however  the  aUimlounu-m  of  ; charge  of  fife  Working  our  of  Hue  idea;, 
dm  exf‘ciHri»»iL.  j tfml  the  remdt  w;<s  IbleMim*  Park.  which 

'Whet*  Dr.  Vincent,  in  1872.  visited  the  8 form  ; one  of  the  pNohar  uilruefion*  *d 
v'liinHoimi;!  region...  it  already  h/id  vunm8  Fair  Point ' This  was .;;up{di*mHU'dd  hy  H 
thing  of  a name  its  a health  fai  and  atieiiet  ■ j Urge  tnode.i  nf  J^rufcd.Ciu^  u model  of  the 
in*  resort  for  simmu-r  manses  arid  at  Jewish  mln'tovach*  oimdKlb  • the.  sri/f?  of 
innnher.  of  hotels  overe  on  its  ;h<  Anginal,  a uwikd  of  an  Oriental 

shores.  Tin. roughly  .suffered  with  the  hiouse,  amt  a s«>>  tmtf&J  nwde-i  of  ili.e  Great 
Iwiuiiffi  for  life  proposed  A^ym’ldy,.  tlu*  Pyramid  of  Cheops  jBy  dieatfe  of  this 
C‘a’ai»geuif  iHs  were  fekwipbfeed.  a ml-  m cnlbvnim  of  modefe,  and.  With  the  aid  oh 
Jii(y(;  387P  the  meetings  were  'iiiauiru-  s!eiws»*r*jdo  visws  of  'scenes  \xt  jfjie-  Holy 
MU*!  aX.Fu.ir  Fomt.  Lasting  through  two  Laud  thrown  in  a magmlfed  form  na  an 
xwt&turt n 1 beyond  an-  immense  screen  at  night  the . fttuite.tU  rtf 
Ueipatjt  ii.  Tlift  programme  containing  Bible  history  *s  mwhled  |$|§§ciitv  a more 
the  names  of  jj.univ  eminent.  speakers  vivid  e w* p re h c u ^ ;* , t \ of  Paste  nt  !i«V ibuu 
and ;WViU~^tkttry£U!d  people  who  entered  h attainable  without  making  a omnsat- 
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taming  and  instructive  evenings  of  the 
Assembly  have  been  those  devoted  to  lec- 
tures on  the  manners  and  customs  of  Bi- 
ble lauds,  illustrated  by  tableaux  vi vanin 
representing  scenes  in  the  daily  life  of 
dwellers  on  what  Christianity  calls  holy 
ground. 


sembly  merely,  as  will  be  seen,  gradually 
avid  naturally  developed  into  a “school." 
It  hardly  merits  the  name  some  have 
given  it  of  a “summer  university,’' but. 
it  lias  the  features  of  a school.  The 
author  of  the  first  of  a series  of  “Chau- 
tauqua Text-Books1'  says:  “ Our  Cimutau- 


Tin;  LAxrixo  at  pair  point,  cm  acta  rut?  a lake. 


The  Assembly  in  its  second  year  was  in 
all  respects  fully  as  successful  as  its  en- 
thusiastic projector  had  desired.  On  the 
day  of  a visit  by  President  Grant  more 
than  20,000  persons  were  present,  and  the 
average  daily  attendance  was  not  far  from 
0000,  In  1 877  the  meetings  comprised  a 
Church  congress,  reform  council,  and  a 
scientific  congress.  The  succeeding  year 
demonstrated  an  increase  of  earnestimss 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  drawn  to 
the  gathering,  and  the  attendance  sur- 
passed that  of  1877, 

What  was  begun  as  a Sunday-school  As- 


qua  school  aims  to  be,  in  its  humble  way, 
a school  for  the  people;  a school,  not  a 
university;  a school  for  those  who,  con- 
scious of  their  need,  earnestly  desire  the 
highest  culture  possible  for  them.  It 
seeks  to  give  general  views  of  the  value 
of  knowledge,  to  promote  mental  disci- 
pline  The  Chautauqua  school  is  not  a 

substitute  for  the  grammar  .school,  the 
high  school,  the  seminary,  nor  the  col- 
lege. It  is  a k school  of  specialties/ 

The.  men  who  have  been  chosen  to  give 
instruction  in  the  four  departments  of 
this. school — the  Eecdesiastie,  Phihinibrop- 


OH AUT A UQ  C A 


«Rl>  \TAjL  UKUCt*  l’.aWIj>Vfc  PARK, 


It1.,  BVbjicu]  and  8iuui^v-$rlim>l?  arid  Scipu- 
hiir  -liavi'  representative  inctti  of  all 
■!«  m •ou.Kohms  emjmoir  in  thn  pulpit  .mid 
n n l k i>  t> ! atfo  rot 


UPm  Ainuttg-  tbe  ftimi  pop-  hooks  anti  model*.  prepare  th*»se  win*  a?.- 
ular  lecturers  at  Fair  1'uinh  in  wddej y Seeking  special  training -as  Sunday school 
dive?**.*  lie* Id*,  are  Rev  Tos^pb  Co»>k  and  hrnmtcutes  for  the  final  written  examiipn 
Dr  John  Lord.  \ hr  former  mi  lions  at  the  .end  of  the  course.  These 

Otetaph vsieal  science,  the  latte r on  the  tests,  Which  are  Conducted  very  ftpa-h 
ur*v;  jjj  masters  of  Eu'/iish  lii  era  Jure.  In  after  the  manner  of  *.ll«*trr'  examinations, 
ih*-  of  Reform,  or  Philanthro-  result  each  year  in  the  granim#  of  s-se,- 

py\  'the tJie  wtrteus  rhovemenfs  lnipdrCijD  df  OlaVUtaynna  Noriiia|y:fciit^‘ 
for  unedfomitnar  the- .eomltfioif  of  soafatf  Diplomas  ir,  £Tvduate> 
have  Healed  of  their  respeetiyc  (anises;  In  the  <lvpa-Hnn*<it  of  Physical  e<y 

and  Omt^b,  Francis  Murphy,  Anthony  lecHuvs  uimiv  *>?•  h-.vs  popular  in  form  :,o 
< dica.ek.  and  others  hav-r  fared  Chau-  trivcii  each  war  on  astronomy,  ehr-nds'ey; 
Uouptu  ai!»lj“hee.s.  The  department  of  and  phyoes  ij)ustruh.d  an  as 
Bibh^FlU^tvMction  iias  U‘en  in  the  hands  : hy  the  use  of  appuinOe.  -Hid  ordnueenl-:. 
of  trhihpci ’for  the  work  — Bildr  sth  r A scrips  of : a U <t • ■ £i\v«*« . : I j v • two  ?nie 

d •i»[\  1 ' ,i rav'd  Orientalists,  and  expert-  • rj.Mdhiij:  years  by  i V. n\-s, R , OOh’i,  ho 
enrtni  teacher*,  The  ec>i)ffe6  of  study  th  j reams.. of  $»\v  York,  and  iUTuinpauied  hy 
thi>  vh reeled*  is  carefully  mapped  out,  nnuorouv  Striking  “X peril neirt.-s.  on  a hu-iTe 
.;n<i  is  its  compivliensiri'  and  Uioeonnh  sealc.  tVh>  rernsirkaldy  suc*h  ssfu).  A das**. 


W&t, 
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Combined  with  the  above  objects  is  that 
of  rational  recreation— the  re  creation  that 
is  so  urgently  needed  in  this  busy  age* 
when  men  literally  wear  out  before  they 
have  lived  half  their  years.  The  theory 
is  that  the  highest  rest  and  recreation  is 
not  found  in  idleness,  but  in  the  exercise 
of  unused  powers  of  body  and  mind.  At 
Saratoga,  Newport,  and  Long  Branch  the 
social  dissipations  of  the  city  “season"'  are 
continued,  and  business  and  professional 
men  are  followed  thither  l>v  the  cares  and 
duties  of  their  home  life.  At  Chautauqua 
a new  set  of  interests  is  excited  ; the  mind, 
wearied  by  business,  is  turned  into  new 
channels  of  thought;  early  hours,  simple 
and  stmigthening  food,  ami  pure  air  build 
up  the  enervated  body,  and  the  result  of  a 
few  weeks'  sojourn  is  apparent  in  the  zest 
and  freshness,  the  mental  vigor  and  bodi- 
ly health,  which  are  brought  again  to  the 
ordinary  avocations  of  life's  dull  round. 

“Chautauqua/'  as  the  Post-office  De- 
partment has  recently  designated  Pair 
Point,  has  now  grown  to  a village  of  some 
five  hundred  summer  cottages,  scattered 
over  the  hundred  acres  of  wooded  ground 
funning  the  Assembly's  property,  and 
hemmed  in  on  two  sides  by  the  waters  of 
the  lake.  These  cottages  have  in  a great 


in  microscopy  has  also  proved  more  than 
an  experiment ; indeed,  at  its  organization 
the  class  was  so  large  that  it  had  to  he  di- 
vided. and  three  instructors  were  required 
to  take  charge  of  the  sections,  giving  in- 
formation and  direction  regarding  the  use 
of  t he  collection  of  fine  microscopes  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Assembly.  A course 
of- somewhat  abstruse  lectures  on  the  solar 
magnitudes,  by  Professor  Burr,  of  Am- 
herst, afforded  another  proof  of  t he  popu- 
lar desire  to  obtain  information  when  pre- 
sented in  an  attractive- dorm. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  lectures  and 
instruction  of  the  Assembly  air  thorough 
or  exhaustive.  It  is  lively  admitted  that 
tlve  work  done  there,  while  it  is  not  super- 
ficial. goes  but  a little  way,  and  its  main 
object  is  to  give  only  the  impetus  and  dir 
rection  to  individual  investigation.  The 
effort  during  the  meetings  is  to  give  a 
“twist"  toward  learning  and  culture  to 
minds  which  would  not  be  apt  to  receive 
that  learning  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. It  is  the  aim  of  the  Assembly  to 
afford  this  information  and  this  intellect- 
ual stimulus  in  the  interest  of' evangelical 
religion  and  Biblical  truth— to  study  na- 
ture and  the  God  of  nature  at  the  same 
lime. 
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measure  departed  from  their  primitive 
simplicity,  and  many  of  them,  taking  the 
form  of  villas  and  Swiss  chalets,  are  mod- 
els of  taste  and  beauty.  During  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  meetings  these  cottages 
are  filled  with  guests,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  “summer  city’1 
find  homes  in  the  hotels,  or  go  back  to  the 
customs  of  Bible  times  and  “dwell  in 
tents/'  Shops  for  the  sale  of  every  thing 
needful  are  plenty,  and  the  milk-man,  ice- 
man, and  newsboy  make  their  morning 
rounds.  The  government  has  provided 
excellent  postal  facilities,  and  the  tele- 
graph gives  instant  communication  with 
the  outside  world.  A regular  police  patrol 
is  constantly  on  duty,  and  a sanitary  force 
looks  after  the  cleanliness  of  the  grounds, 
so  necessary  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
large  body  of  persons  collected  together. 
At  night  the  grounds  have  hitherto  been 
lighted  with  ordinary  street  lamps,  and 
the  immense  auditorium  by  means  of  the 
lime-light,  but  hereafter  the  newly  in- 
vented electric  light  will  be  used  for  pur- 
poses of  general  illumination. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Assembly  is 
its  morning  newspaper,  the  Assembly 
Daily  Herald , a quarto  about  the  size  of 
the  New  York  Tribune , which  is  printed 
on  the  grounds,  and  requires  in  its  prepa- 
ration a corps  of  fifteen  editors,  reporters, 
and  stenographers.  A specialty  of  the 
paper  is  its  reproduction  in  extenso  of  all 
the  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  dur- 
ing the  meeting.  Editing  a morning 
paper  in  the  woods  is  a novel  experience 
to  a journalist,  and  there  seems  something 
almost  absurd  in  hurrying  through  the 
proofs  for  a first  edition  while  the  rustling 
of  the  wind  in  the  tree-tops  and  the  beat- 
ing of  the  waves  on  the  beach  are  the  only 
sounds  that  come  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  night  force. 

From  the  waking  signal,  given  by  a 
musical  peal  of  bells  located  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Point,  until  the  Chautau- 
qua bells  ring  out  over  the  lake  at  night, 
the  day  at  Fair  Point  is  a busy  one.  The 
perusal  of  the  following  actual  programme 
of  a Chautauqua  day  will  convey  some 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  time  is  util- 
ized. Of  course  no  person  is  expected  to 
take  part  in  all  the  exercises  set  down,  but 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  opportuni- 
ty is  given  for  a considerable  diversity  of 
taste.  The  programme  below  was  select- 
ed at  random,  and  presents  the  ordinary 
exercises  of  an  Assembly  day : 


ELEVENTH  DAY — ASSEMBLY  OF  1877— FOUR- 
TEENTH  AUGUST. 

6 a.m. — Morning  bells. 

tf.40  a.m. — Morning  prayers. 

7 am. — Breakfast. 

11  a.m. — Lecture  by  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  on  44  New 

England  Skepticism/’ 

2 p.m. — Pantomimic  Lecture  by  Professor  S.  L. 

Green,  of  Belleville,  Ontario  (deaf- 
mute). 

4 p.m. — Fourth  Normal  Class  Conductors’  Meet- 

ing.— Hebrew.  Dr.  Vail. 

5 p.m. — Primary  Class  Papers,  No.  6,  by  Mrs.  G. 

R.  Alden  (“Pansy”) — 44 Simple  Black- 
boarding.” 

7 p.m. — Fourth  Even-tide  Conference.  Rev.  B. 

T.  Vincent. 

8 p.m. — Concert  bv  the  Apollo  Club  of  New  York. 

10  p.m. — Night  bells. 

The  Chautauqua  meeting  of  1879  opens 
on  the  17th  of  July,  and  closes  on  the  23d 
of  August.  A “school  of  languages/' 
according  to  Professor  Sauver's  “natural 
method,'1  will  be  held,  lasting  about  five 
weeks,  german,  French,  Latin,  and  Greek 
will  be  taught  by  the  “natural  method/1 
and  classes  will  also  be  formed  in  Hebrew, 
New  Testament  Greek,  and  Anglo-Saxon. 
Professor  Timayenis,  one  of  Sauver's  most 
successful  instructors,  will  have  charge  of 
the  Greek  classes.  A ‘ 4 Teachers1  Retreat, 11 
for  the  benefit  of  secular  instructors,  will 
be  held  from  July  17  to  August  2.  Hon. 
John  W.  Dickinson,  the  distinguished  sec- 
retary of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, will  be  one  of  the  instructors  in 
this  department.  A series  of  conversa- 
zioni will  be  held  on  great  instruction- 
al principles,  methods,  and  individual 
achievements. 

The  Sunday-school  Assembly  will  con- 
tinue from  August  2d  to  the  23d.  Among 
the  special  features  of  the  year  will  be  a 
“series  of  home  conferences11  on  health, 
ventilation,  cooking,  and  kindred  subjects. 
Miss  Parloa,  of  Boston,  has  been  engaged 
to  contribute  to  this  feature  a series  of 
lectures  on  cooking/with  practical  illus- 
trations. 

Before  dismissing  the  Chautauqua  meet- 
ings from  consideration,  and  taking  up 
what  seems  to  us  a more  important  branch 
of  the  Chautauqua  plan,  it  should  be  re- 
marked that  the  Assembly  has  a literature 
of  its  own,  comprising  text-books,  lesson 
papers,  etc.,  which  are  in  use  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  has  also  given  rise  to 
similar  local  assemblies,  which  are  being 
profitably  conducted,  notably  the  one  held 
in  the  valley  of  the  Yosemite,  also  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Vincent. 
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By  far  the  most  valuable  fruit  of  the 
Chautauqua  plan,  at  least  in  an  educa- 
tional sense,  will  come  from  the  Chau- 
tauqua Literary  and  Scientific  Circle. 
This  was  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
Assembly  ; but  it  had  its  origin  as  far 
back  as  1856  in  an  attempt  made  by  Dr. 
Vincent  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  to  estab- 
lish a course  of  home  study  and  reading 
for  young  ministers  who  had  lacked  early 
advantages.  Several  meetings  were  held 
in  furtherance  of  the  project,  but  it  was 
finally  abandoned  for  the  time.  In  Au- 
gust, 1878,  Dr.  Vincent  felt  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  the  resumption  of  the  plan 
on  a more  extended  scale.  His  travel  and 
experience  had  convinced  him  that  there 
were  hundreds  of  men  and  women  in  all 
the  ranks  of  life  who  had  from  various 
causes  failed  to  secure  the  benefits  of  a 
liberal  education,  but  who  were  anxious 
for  knowledge,  and  would  gladly  pursue 
a course  of  home  study  if  in  some  manner 
their  investigation  could  be  placed  under 
judicious  guidance.  They  were  conscious 
of  their  needs,  and  willing  to  make  the 
necessary  individual  effort,  but  they  lack- 
ed a knowledge  of  the  right  means  and 
direction  of  their  label’s.  It  was  to  meet 
this  want  that  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  was  organ- 
ized. The  plan,  in  brief,  embraces  the  fol- 
lowing features  : first,  it  has  a prescribed 
curriculum  covering  four  years  ; second, 
its  aim  is  to  give  the  college  student's  out- 
look ; third,  it  covers  in  special  courses 
the  entire  range  of  study  in  art,  science, 
literature,  and  history  (the  general  and 
initial  four  years'  course  may  be  thought 
circumscribed  or  superficial,  but  this  only 
prepares  the  way  for  exceedingly  thor- 
ough special  courses  afterward);  fourth, 
it  is  based  upon  religious  truth,  and  em- 
braces Biblical  studies  from  an  evangelic- 
al stand  point  ; fifth,  the  course  of  study 
is  carefully  prepared  by  expert  and  prac- 
tical scholars — college  professors,  scien- 
tific students,  and  teachers  of  experience  ; 
sixth,  a series  of  examinations  is  held  by 
means  of  printed  questions  sent  each  mem- 
ber of  the  class  (the  first  list  of  questions 
is  before  us,  and  appears  to  be  devised 
with  exceeding  skill  ; any  one  who  an- 
swers a reasonable  percentage  of  the  in- 
quiries must  have  pursued  the  course 
faithfully,  as  no  system  of  “cramming*' 
would  make  it  possible  to  meet  the  test 
successfully):  seventh,  a diploma  will  be 
given  to  all  who  complete  the  four  years* 
course  (to  this  diploma  will  from  time 


to  time  be  added  seals  for  the  ‘‘special 
courses”  completed,  and  it  may  in  time  be- 
come valuable  from  the  number  of  special 
seals  attached  to  it,  each  of  which,  issued 
by  the  professor  in  charge,  shall  certify  to 
really  hard  and  faithful  labor);  eighth, 
each  member  is  kept  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  the  president  by  reports  and  by 
printed  circulars  containing  suggestions 
and  items  of  interest  in  connection  with 
the  course  of  study  (this  plan  keeps  alive 
the  interest  of  the  members,  and  affords  a 
constant  stimulus  to  faithful  study). 

The  register  for  membership  was  open- 
ed on  the  10th  of  August,  and  by  the  20th 
of  November — when  entries  for  the  first 
class  were  closed — contained  over  eight 
thousand  names.  From  the  reports  re- 
ceived it  is  known  that  about  that  num- 
ber are  actually  engaged  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  prescribed  course  of  study  at 
the  present  time.  When  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  effort  is  entirely  volun- 
tary, that  the  text-books  for  the  year  cost 
the  members  about  five  dollars,  and  that 
on  an  average  forty  minutes  must  be  de- 
voted to  the  course  each  week-day  for 
nine  months,  the  result  will  be  admitted 
to  be  exceedingly  gratifying  and  signifi- 
cant. 

The  prescribed  course  of  study  for  the 
first  year  is  a tentative  one,  and  is  ar- 
ranged as  follows : 1.  English  History  and 
Literature.  2.  Biblical  History  and  Liter- 
ature. 3.  Greek  History  and  Literature. 
4.  Astronomy : Science  of  Every-day  Life. 
The  text-books  required  are : 

Chautauqua  Text-Book , No.  4.  (Eng- 
lish History.)  By  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent. 

A Short  History  of  the  English  Peo- 
p>le.  By  J.  R.  Green. 

Primer  of  English  Literature . By 
Rev.  Stopford  Brooke.  M.  A. 

Outlines  of  Bible  History.  By  Dr.  J. 
F.  Hurst. 

The  Word  of  God  Opened.  By  Dr.  B. 
K.  Pierce. 

Chautauqua  Text-Book , No.  2.  (Stud- 
ies of  the  Stars. ) By  Dr.  H.  W.  Warren. 

Fourteen  Weeks  in  Human  Physiolo- 
gy. Bv  Dr.  J.  Dorman  Steele. 

Old  Greek  Life.  By  J.  P.  Mahaffey. 

Old  Tales  Retold  from  Grecian  My- 
thology. By  Augusta  Larned. 

Memorial  Da ys.  A Series  of  Chautau- 
qua Readings.  Extracts  from  Shaks- 
peare,  Milton,  Addison,  and  Bryant. 

Chautauqua  Text-Book , No.  5.  (Greek 
History.)  By  Dr,  J.  H.  Vincent. 
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Chautauqua  Text-Book , No.  6.  (Greek 
Literature.  > By  Dr.  A.  D.  Vail. 

A Book  on  Astronomy * By  Dr.  H.  W. 
Warren. 

In  addition  to  these  works  a supple- 
mental course  to  the  studies  of  the  first 
year  is  recommended,  comprising  mainly 
such  books  as  are  usually  considered  ad- 
vantageous to  be  read  in  connection  with 
the  prescribed  studies  of  a regular  college 
course. 

Judged  by  the  results  already  achieved* 
great  permanent  gtx>d  will  result  from 
this  plan  forgathering  Up  the  fragments 
of  time,  the  spare  hours  that  have  been 
wasted,  and  turning  them  to  purposes  of 
usefulness.  It  meets  the  wants  of  those 
to  whom  the  doors  «*f  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture have  hitherto  been  locked  and  barred ; 
it  brings  pleasurable  occupation  to  those 
whose  leisure  hours  have  hung  heavy  on 
their  hands;  it  lightens  labor,  brightens 
life,  and  develops  power.  In  one  of  the 


reports  sent  in  a month  or  two  since  to 
the  president,  the  man  who  signed  it  ex- 
plained that  he  could  not  state  the  num- 
ber of  hours  he  had  given  to  the  course, 
for  he  was  a night-watchman,  and  had 
done  his  reading  by  the  light  of  street 
lamps  between  his  rounds.  A lady  in  a 
Western  city  called  on  a poor  woman  who 
was  suffering  from  a painful  disease  of 
the  eyes,  and  was  almost  blind.  Finding 
on  the  table  a Green's  History  of  Eng- 
land, she  opened  it,  and  found  many  of 
the  pages  perforated  by  pin  marks,  and 
in  some  places  pins  inserted  in  the  mar- 
gin opposite  particular  passages.  In  her 
surprise  she  asked  tin*  woman  the  cause* 
“■  I commenced  the  Chautauqua  course/' 
said  she.  k'  before  my  eyes  failed  me.  and 
I can  not  give  it  up  now.  My  husband 
and  my  hoy  read  to  rue.  and  when  they 
come  to.  any  thing  I can't  readily  under- 
stand,  ! tell  them  to  put  a pin  in  there. 
When  they  arc  gone,  and  I am  alone,  I 
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take  the  book  and  feel,  tin;  pa^es  until  1 \ it  necessary..  ti>  show  the  iiLUieuee  id  this 
/.m 'Ur,-  U-  a p£ii,  and  I lift  the  bmdaj^v  course  on  H ve&W'vhfch  have  been  In.miUU/d 
from  iiiy  nyes,  td ai  tee  o t Ah  diffii’hlt  m ;hy  idi^djUiKtajaie^  Ain!  Tv&fi\ 

sugm  and  then  think  >t  over  mm.il  n is  which  the  H^hl  und  uulnvnre  of  ruJtu)^ 
*$bar  in  my  Her  visitor  fnmicL  \ huv^lheeti  shjul  lijiL  The  eight  thousand 

also,  that  the  woman  was  so  pour  that  she  student  members  ot  the  ymdsv 
emiJd  illy  afford  tjir  money  for  tin*  hooks Moml;  through  yxU  the  Stams  ojid  IVrri- 
Of  the  hut  by  having  her  kntv  ] of  the  PriiOifn  aiid  maxif  i#  Imibrl 

tlirenc}  & uee$l&s  fnr'  jmr  esteh  [ iti the  Londuion  of  fMuadih  Ne&rfy  two 

day  hehyre  going' to  school,  she  had  been  I hundred  local  omdes  have  been  formed 
able  to  du  all  ibo  fondly  serving,  and  thus  of  members  of  the  parent  mrok’.  li  ving  in 
hail  saved  from  her  bmdymd's  seamy  earn « the  same  yities  Or  towns,  and  ■ meeting* 
ui^e^oiiKh  iolbiiy  tlia  br^toAho  netkied,  art;  h<d\I  for  reviews  wd  leeture^  on  thb 
Similar  instance*  could  be.  multiplied,  subjects  of  study. 


PnKTTV  Bavb/rra.  ripe  and  red. 

\V;i rlc  aweet  wmuJI  tnou f hy  Hke  the  bees  iibi-d 
Ash"!  ini)  *>i  jin  tai  and  -dew  ; 

S»»  jfivt  i V a thing,  X dan;  not  swear' 

T<*  lUe  an  oi  the  vibboi?  that  ties  her' hair, 

; *Ji  the  buehh*  that  bliuU  Uet  y>hoe; 

So  tike  her  i-neh  trinket  she  ha«  in  wear. 

I t Medium  J)nd  H*  it  i t g\v w. 

Like/ a nwe  in  us  petal*  and  pri.Hr  it  ibint. 
That,  wears  in*  beauty  beeaHtid  it.  nunr, 
yAbd  AndtULuighke  Barbara,  tut*/ 


V lo*  dipH  in*r  binnh  ti it  bucket  m 
The  bttle  bvjvutaih  ‘dumnu  **.*, 

Li keAvebkdlrat  1 hi*  *pi  flers;  \y eiive  and  spilt 
'I  ti  ‘hitMs:  ve  Hu:  ylnimig  blade*  tif  gtOvk 
;\  fiivjs.  &<*  happy  as  b<A^r  ■/• . y.y 

in  the  \iiris  ’ftAA A e ;?d Ike a g$&»i hukth, 

-Leeks  out  el  ? lid: 'wptcyV  sriioel  h eelipsev 
htdd  wit  hi  tv  it 

TTie  Md’t  verlMma  red  r»f  her  lip's. 

And  kin*  andyaWd^*  Lev  jWs%  l»v  a tdinutiy 
lu  lliy^ iitittH  df ^ ^fllpdHuijdeis,  sniooth  amt  still 
Ere  t(  ain't  soberly  birds  die  mill 
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THE  FIRST  MRS.  PETERSHAM. 

WHEN  Mr.  Petersham’s  sister  had, 
according  to  popular  estimation, 
made  away  with  his  young  wTife,  she  es- 
tablished herself  at  the  head  of  his  house, 
and  began  to  have  things  to  her  mind. 
Not  that  Mrs.  Mynshyn  was  a positive 
murderess,  guilty  of  assault  with  intent 
to  kill,  or  of  the  administration  of  either 
hot  or  cold  poison.  But  she  had  come 
into  the  peaceful  little  household  before 
the  first  year  of  marriage  had  expired, 
and  had  set  up  her  Ebenezer  and  intro- 
duced discord  there,  and  had  at  last  fairly 
worried  the  child  into  a hatred  of  her,  un- 
der which  her  tender  conscience  writhed 
as  under  a deadly  sin,  and,  between  fear 
and  horror  and  the  dread  of  losing  her 
husband’s  love,  all  things  put  on  a gloom 
that  rapt  her  into  melancholy,  and  pres- 
ently into  death.  For  when  the  great 
flood  swept  down  the  valley,  as  it  some- 
times did  in  spring,  she,  sitting  ignorantly 
on  a fallen  tree  whose  branches  hung 
over  the  brook’s  bed,  was  seized  by  the 
sudden  torrent,  swirled  under,  and  swept 
away,  and  seen  no  more;  nor  was  her 
body  recovered,  although  a little  block  of 
granite  stood  to  her  memory  in  the  dreary 
family  burial-ground  on  the  hill-side  be- 
low. For  all  that,  the  neighborly  mind, 
drawing  nourishment  through  the  under- 
current of  servants,  had  but  one  opinion 
in  the  matter:  nobody  accused  Mrs.  Myn- 
shyn of  taking  Gerarda  Petersham  by  the 
neck  and  holding  her  under  water,  for 
she  couldn’t  have  done  it ; but  it  was  gen- 
erally conceded  that  Gerarda  would  not 
have  been  sitting  out  there,  hidden  among 
the  boughs,  if  she  had  been  happy  at 
home,  and  that  she  would  have  had 
strength  enough  to  save  herself  if  she 
had  not  been  weakened  by  her  sorrow 
and  care,  and  that  maybe — who  knew? — 
life  was  so  poisoned  by  her  tyrant  that 
she  did  not  care  to  preserve  it,  even  if 
she  did  not  throw  it  away  under  cover  of 
her  chance.  But  while  there  was  more 
than  one  worthy  person  who  had  serious 
thoughts  of  dealing  with  Mr.  Petersham 
concerning  his  blindness  and  his  absorp- 
tion in  his  studies  while  the  issues  of  life 
and  death  were  under  his  hands,  yet  Mrs. 
Mynshyn’s  own  peculiar  gossips,  Mrs. 
Grey  and  Miss  Overton,  the  wealthy  wid- 
ow and  spinster  of  the  scattered  hill  town, 
held  up  her  hands  through  the  ordeal,  till 
all  talk  died  away,  as  all  talk  will. 


As  for  Mr.  Petersham,  he  only  knew 
that  he  had  lost  his  young  wife,  nor 
guessed  that  she  had  withered  like  one 
under  the  shadow  of  the  upas.  He  had 
been  half  buried  in  his  great  work  on 
Law.  After  his  first  rapture  of  grief  he 
tried  to  bury  himself  in  it  again,  but  in 
vain,  and  one  year  followed  another,  and 
found  him  only  beginning  to  pay  the 
debt.  In  the  second  year  he  had  pro- 
cured an  amanuensis  to  help  him  in  his 
work,  that  he  might  forget  himself — a 
bent  old  woman,  as  it  happened,  whose 
gray  hair  and  pallid  face  seemed  some- 
how a perpetual  reproach  to  him,  as  if  it 
were  Gerarda  herself,  through  his  fault 
grown  old  and  sad  and  laboring.  But 
one  day  the  poor  creature  took  herself  out 
of  the  way,  as  if  unable,  in  her  turn,  to 
bear  the  strain  of  the  dreary  little  family, 
and  then  he  relapsed  into  his  desultory 
reading  and  his  morbid  memories,  with 
only  now  and  then  a fit  of  the  old  studying. 

Yet,  after  all,  to  say  that  Mrs.  Myn- 
shyn had  made  away  with  the  pretty 
creature,  her  half-brother’s  young  wife,  is 
strong  language.  Mrs.  Mynshyn  do  such 
a thing  ? Why,  she  was  the  very  best  of 
women;  she  had  known  her  catechism 
from  birth,  had  been  on  the  anxious  seat 
before  she  could  toddle,  as  one  might  say, 
and  had  met  with  a change  so  long  ago 
that  she  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  in  a 
twinkling  or  otherwise  — the  only  thing 
about  it  was  that  almost  every  body  who 
knew  her  wished  she  would  meet  with  an- 
other. To-day  she  was  president  or  vice 
of  every  society  in  the  region  of  which 
Mrs.  Grey  or  Miss  Overton  was  not  pres- 
ident or  vice,  religious  and  irreligious, 
sending  sleds  to  the  equator  and  parasols 
to  Nova  Zembla,  and  procuring  wives  for 
missionaries — although  it  is  but  just  to 
Mrs.  Mynshyn  to  say  that  she  pandered  as 
little  as  possible  to  the  tastes  of  the  canni- 
bals in  providing  sweet  and  succulent 
specimens.  Well,  well,  all  this  is  neither 
here  nor  there ; Mrs.  Mynshyn,  for  all  her 
arrogance,  temper,  and  tyranny,  her  in- 
nuendoes, flings,  and  fleers,  had  a high 
standard  of  duty,  and  never  indulged  an 
idea  that  she  did  not  reach  it;  the  poor 
young  wife  never  had  any  standard  at  all, 
and  was  washed  down  with  the  flood  like 
the  weed  that  Mrs.  Mynshyn  felt  she  was. 

And,  with  that,  Mrs.  Mynshyn  had  re- 
newed her  youth  and  begun  her  career, 
saving  where  there  had  been  waste,  put- 
ting prim  array  in  place  of  charming  dis- 
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order;  bringing  down  the  bills,  keeping 
down  the  servants,  having  things  “set  to 
rights’’  before  Mr.  Petersham  was  out  of 
bed,  so  that  all  the  machinery  of  the 
household  seemed  to  go  on  by  a magic 
clock-work,  making  him  excessively  com- 
fortable in  all  bodily  things,  and  never 
ceasing  disparaging  remark  concerning 
the  worthlessness  of  the  preceding  regime 
and  the  pitiable  condition  of  Mr.  Peter- 
sham under  it,  till,  the  poison  working, 
he  gradually  and  all  unconsciously  found 
himself  looking  favorably  on  the  view 
that  he  had  been  misused,  and  was  like  a 
martyr  in  still  cherishing  the  memory  of 
the  misuser. 

Poor  Mr.  Petersham ; he  was  young  at 
that  time — a fault  which  he  lived  long 
enough  to  remedy.  He  was  the  possessor 
of  a comfortable  patrimony,  and  not  be- 
ing obliged  to  labor,  he  consequently  had 
labored  from  dawn  till  dusk  in  his  recon- 
dite studies  in  the  ancient  law,  so  absorb- 
ed in  them  that  pale  cheek  and  lustreless 
eye  and  fluttering  heart  had  passed  unno- 
ticed ; and  now,  had  he  not  had  the  studies 
— result  in  whose  ponderous  volumes  was 
still  incomplete — the  lonely  house  among 
the  hills,  with  its  memories,  might  quite 
have  driven  him  wild.  All  around  him 
lay  the  dun  backs  of  the  hills  shutting  in 
the  horizon,  and  on  the  side  of  one  just 
below  his  study  window  hung  the  inclosed 
square  of  the  family  grave-yard,  where  a 
half  dozen  graves,  unadorned  and  dreary, 
mocked  the  sunshine  and  diffused  gloom 
over  the  whole  landscape.  Nor  within 
was  any  cheerier  view;  Mrs.  Mynshyn 
was  sitting  upright  in  her  chair  and  snap- 
ping her  eyes  as  if  the  uncanny  things  saw 
through  every  door  and  told  her  all  that 
was  going  on  beyond  them — a strange, 
slim,  solemn  woman,  whose  yellow  face 
looked,  across  the  forehead  and  down  the 
cheek,  like  that  thin  old-fashioned  sugar 
gingerbread  which  is  marked  with  long 
straight  rows  of  lines — the  hieroglyphics 
on  the  face  of  greed,  thrift,  temper,  shrewd- 
ness, and  virtue.  But  there  the  resem- 
blance ceased;  there  was  no  sweetness 
about  Mrs.  Mynshyn. 

By  imperceptible  degrees  this  dead-and- 
alive  existence  had  its  ashen  effect  on 
Mr.  Petersham.  When  another  year  had 
passed  he  was  looking  at  himself  more 
closely ; a slow  revulsion  had  been  taking 
place  in  him : instead  of  seeing  himself  as 
one  misused,  he  saw  at  last  the  injuries  of 
the  wife  whom  unsuspectingly  he  had  al- 
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lowed  to  fade  off  the  face  of  the  earttn  A 
sense  of  guilt  filled  him,  till  its  morbid 
pain  ate  at  his  heart;  it  seemed  to  him 
that  that  heart  was  too  black  ever  to  be 
cleansed,  and  the  whole  world  looked  as 
black  as  his  heart.  If  a child  ran  along  the 
way,  he  wondered  why  a child  was  born ; 
there  was  no  joy  beside  it,  and  only  the 
grave  before  it.  The  sound  of  laughter 
was  an  aching  mockery ; familiar  scenes  of 
beauty  were  empty  of  every  charm  to  him, 
whose  whole  soul  had  used  to  go  out  to 
beauty ; order  and  harmony  and  law  had 
no  place  in  the  universe ; all  things  were 
governed  by  a malignant  chance.  He 
could  find  no  God  to  fly  to  for  a refuge  or  a 
friend ; he  was  alone,  stranded,  profound- 
ly wretched,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
die  if  he  had  had  even  enough  force  to 
give  himself  surcease.  Something  of  this 
state,  perhaps,  became  evident  to  Mrs. 
Mynshyn ; for  one  day  she  was  found  in 
his  study  turning  over  the  papers  again. 

“ There  is  enough  of  this  done,”  said  she, 

“if  one  could  make  head  or  tail  of  it,  to 
send  to  the  printer  for  a beginning.  Have 
another  copyist,  and  get  it  ready,  Arnold.” 

He  agreed  with  her,  and 

“As  the  king  said,  so  was  it  done.’’ 

“Statuesque  as  Memnon  still,”  said  Miss 
Furneval,  after  a glance  at  the  hostess,  on 
the  night  when  she  was  installed  at  Mr. 
Petersham's  in  obedience  to  his  advertise- 
ment for  a copyist,  k 1 and,  like  that,  has  lost 
the  music.”  Then  she  turned  to  meet  Mr. 
Petersham  coming  through  the  doorway — 
a man  something  past  thirty,  with  a face 
that,  had  it  been  less  pale  and  melancholy, 
would  have  had  a beauty  in  it  like  the 
rugged  beauty  of  the  hills — a son  of  Anak. 

But  what  Miss  Furneval  thought  she  kept 
to  herself,  only  her  fingers  tightening  on 
the  back  of  the  chair  she  grasped,  as  she 
bent  in  silent  answer  to  his  salutation. 
“Entombed.  With  this  mummy,”  she 
murmured  to  herself  as  she  went  to  her 
room  to  prepare  for  tea.  “I  wonder  if 
she  remembers  when  she  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Pharaoh  ? Three  thousand  years 
old,  at  the  very  least.  How  few  it  makes 
one's  poor  little  number! — and  I was  feel- 
ing so  old  and  sad  before.” 

“One  of  the  daughters  of  men,”  said 
Mrs.  Mynshyn,  as  she  closed  the  door; 
“and,  thanks  be  to  praise!  a very  plain 
one and  she  repeated  the  remark  for  Mr. 
Petersham's  benefit. 

W as  she  plain  i Mr.  Petersham  thought 
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of  it  a moment  next  morning,  as  she  began 
to  copy  the  scraps  that  he  had  pinned  to- 
gether for  her  first  day’s  work,  where  her 
old  predecessor  of  three  years  ago  had  left 
it.  Why,  yes ; probably — yet  hardly.  No ; 
and  he  remembered  King  Solomon’s  love, 
who  was  dark  but  comely.  For  if  Miss 
Furneval’s  cheek  was  dark,  peculiarly 
dark,  like  a deep  soft  sunburned  tan,  the 
steady  scarlet  underneath  its  tint  was  rich 
as  pomegranate;  and  the  eyes — well,  the 
long  black  lashes  that  almost  rested  on 
the  dark-liued  hollow  above  the  cheek,  as 
she  bent  over  her  pen,  hid  their  starry 
darkness;  for  the  rest,  there  was  some- 
thing smooth  and  sweet  and  wrholesome 
about  the  face  that  answered  well  in  place 
of  sculpturesque  outline;  the  black  hair 
dressed  low  on  the  brow  in  large  rings 
and  Recamier  locks,  and  a square  of  black 
lace  always  tied  over  the  head  and  about 
the  chin,  with  its  fluffy  shadow,  increased 
the  picturesque  appearance.  “Dark  but 
comely,”  said  Mr.  Petersham,  “and  writes 
a remarkable  hand.  Singular  how  the 
same  occupation  develops  the  same  trait — 
same  number  of  heart-beats  or  nervous 
movements,  I suppose  ; has  a trick  like 
that  old  woman,  the  last  copyist.”  And 
just  then  Miss  Furneval  glanced  up,  and 
meeting  his  curious  gaze,  smiled  a little 
in  spite  of  herself,  and  the  smile  deepened 
to  a laugh,  an  infectious  laugh,  and  the 
pen  *fell  from  her  fingers,  and  half  an 
hour  afterward,  when  she  took  it  up  again, 
they  were  on  excellent  terms — if  she  was 
plain. 

When  Miss  Furneval  went  out  at  sun- 
set, the  first  thing  that  she  saw  wras  that 
desolate  little  grave-yard  writh  its  broken 
fence  and  its  low  leaning  slate  stones 
lichened  and  storm-worn.  Nothing  ever 
seemed  more  melancholy.  A v-eek  or 
so  afterward  she  ventured  a second  time 
within  the  inclosure,  and  stooped  to  make 
out  one  of  the  inscriptions: 

“ wayfarer,  and  do  not  waste  your  time 

On  bad  biography  and  bitter  rhyme ; 

What  I am  now  this  cumbrous  clay  insures, 

And  what  I was  is  no  affair  of  vours.” 

She  read  again,  and  saw"  that,  to  a stran- 
ger. it  might  explain  much  to  be  felt  rather 
than  observed  in  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  these  people,  the  representatives 
of  these  dead.  As  she  leaned  on  the  old 
stone,  looking  at  the  landscape  around, 
which,  at  this  hour,  w"ith  its  dun  shades 
and  violet  mists,  had  a w ilder  and  sw  eeter 
charm  than  at  other  times,  Mr.  Petersham 


came  down  the  hill-side  and  stood  a mo- 
ment looking  over  the  valley  too.  “ Des- 
olation of  desolations !”  said  he. 

“Why  do  you  let  it  stay  so  ?”  she  re- 
sponded, as  if  thinking  he  meant  the  lit- 
tle group  of  graves. 

“ Oh,  that  ? I neither  let  nor  hinder. 
Nature  has  taken  the  graves  to  herself, 
and  does  as  she  will.” 

“But  a little  care  would  make  it  less 
desolate.  If  you  removed  this  broken 
fence,  planted  some  shrubs — you  have  no 
flowers — you  could  make  this  wilderness 
blossom  like  the  rose,  and  take  such  pleas- 
ure from  the  flowrers — ” 

* “ You  can  do  as  you  choose  with  it.  If 
you  love  flowers  and  their  care,  plant  some 
here,  Miss  Furneval,”  said  Mr.  Petersham. 

“ Make  it  less  desolate  if  you  can.”  And 
with  a bow  he  passed  on. 

Two  days  afterward  a young  silver- 
stemmed birch-tree  was  shaking  its  leaf- 
less boughs  in  the  April  weather  by  the 
block  marked  with  Gerarda's  name,  and  a 
neighboring  mound  had  been  turned  into 
a bed  of  deep  and  double  violets.  After 
that  Miss  Furneval  w"as  her  owrn  gardener, 
and  the  rest  was  done  by  transplanting 
in  her  sunset  strolls,  by  the  aid  of  knife 
and  trowel,  the  flowers  and  bushes  that 
she  found  and  loved.  As  the  May  days 
lengthened,  and  Mr.  Petersham  used  to 
see  her  in  the  late  twilight  planting  and 
weeding  and  watering  the  tender  things, 
a sense  of  life,  different  from  any  he  had 
known  for  years,  touched  him ; and  wrhen 
one  June  morning  he  looked  out  and  saw 
the  spot  a mass  of  azure  and  crimson  and 
gold  blossoming  under  her  fingers,  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  brought  the  dead  to 
life,  and  had  turned  death  itself  into  beauty 
— as  if,  after  all,  he  might  have  been  mis- 
taken in  his  dark  imaginings,  and  there 
were  some  joy  and  use  in  the  world  that 
was  not  all  a hollow"  travesty.  It  pleased 
him  to  see  this  young  person  pursuing  her 
own  life — going  to  church,  to  early  and 
late  service  and  prayer-meeting,  having 
now  and  then  a call  from  Dr.  Gilbert,  the 
old  minister,  refreshing  her  like  wine, 
singing  her  little  hymns  by  herself.  It 
grew  to  be  like  the  turning  of  a page  in  a 
new  book  to  him  every  day. 

Meanwhile  the  copying  proceeded  much 
like  Penelope's  web ; for  as  Mr.  Petersham 
waked  somew  hat  from  his  moral  lethargy, 
lie  was  more  and  more  dissatisfied  with 
his  w’ork,  and  undid  and  did  again  every 
day's  achievement,  and  in  the  conversa- 
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tions  that  naturally  ensued,  he  felt  him- 
self, for  the  first  time  in  years,  experi- 
encing the  beginning  of  a vital  interest 
in  something.  In  something  ? Yes,  tru- 
ly ; not  merely  in  work,  not  merely  in  the 
blooming  of  flowers,  in  the  returning 
beauty  of  the  changing  mountain  pic- 
tures, but  in  this  stately  young  woman. 
Pshaw!  Mr.  Petersham  would  not  whis- 
per the  suspicion  of  such  a thought  to 
himself.  He,  with  his  jeunesse  tpuisfe ; 
he,  done  with  life;  he,  a pinch  of  ashes, 
ready  to  blow  on  the  winds — what  had  he 
to  do  with  loye,  with  youth,  with  glorious 
vitality  ? He,  Gerarda’s  murderer ! He 
had  renounced  too  much  not  to  make  fur- 
ther renunciation;  but  a shroud  of  sad- 
ness gathered  round  him  anew  with  the 
thought,  and  he  saw  the  simplest  object 
through  something  forlorn  as  tears.  Yet, 
despite  his  trouble,  there  was  some  com- 
pensation in  watching  Miss  Furneval,  and 
wondering  at  the  secret  of  her  content;  at 
the  unknown  burden  of  her  thoughts;  at 
the  satisfaction  she  found  in  hunting  out 
a poorer  person,  and  giving  kind  words 
and  companionship  when  she  had  nothing 
else;  at  her  pleasure  in  the  respect  the 
minister  always  showed  her ; at  her  enjoy- 
ment of  the  observances  of  the  church, 
and  the  solace  they  afforded  her  in  this 
dull  and  colorless  life ; at  all  her  glad  still- 
ness on  the  communion  Sundays.  44  You 
find  something  to  be  happy  about  every 
day,”  he  said. 

44  Oh,  always  something,”  she  replied. 

4 4 Would  you  be  as  happy,”  he  asked,  4 4 if 
these  poor  villagers  resented  your  visits  ?” 

44  Why,  of  course  not.  There — ” 

4 4 Or  if  Dr.  Gilbert  ceased  to  give  you 
his  respect  and  friendship,  and  the  church 
people  looked  askance  on  you,  and  every 
body  thought  you  either  mad  or  bad  ?” 

44 Oh,  no,  no!”  she  answered.  44  What 
makes  you  think  of  such  things  ? Dr. 
Gilbert  breaks  the  bread  of  life  to  me. 
And  life  here  would  be  bitter  without  that 
respect.  I am  sinfully  proud,  Mr.  Peter- 
sham,” she  added,  with  a little  laugh;  44 1 
would  rather  die  than  be  thought  ill  of.” 

44 1 was  not  thinking  of  you,”  he  said. 

One  morning,  while  waiting  for  the  de- 
linquent house-maid  in  the  study,  having 
made  the  little  anteroom  a perfect  cell  of 
color  with  vases  and  flat  dishes  overflowing 
in  blue  and  crimson  flowers,  with  climb- 
ing vines  and  hanging  buds  over  picture 
and  bracket  and  mirror  and  mantel,  and 
seeing  nothing  more  to  do,  Miss  Furneval 


wandered  a little  way  up  the  cleft  of  the 
hills  by  the  side  of  the  brook,  and  tow  ard 
the  old  mill,  whose  nooks,  overhanging 
the  water,  were  always  pleasant  to  her, 
but,  before  she  reached  her  destination, 
was  aware  of  Mr.  Petersham  leaning  on 
the  rail  of  the  rustic  bridge  in  as  melan- 
choly wise  as  Hamlet  with  the  skull.  She 
turned,  and  crossed  to  his  side. 

“How  empty  all  this  sunshine  seems!" 
he  exclaimed. 

44 Empty!”  she  said.  44 It  is  crowded 
and  teeming  with  life  and  joy.” 

44 1 see  none  of  it.” 

4 4 None,  in  this  crystal  atmosphere  like 
the  hollow  of  a vast  sapphire,  with  the 
birds’  wings  and  birds’  songs,  and  the  bub- 
ble of  the  brook,  and  the  breath  of  the 
flowers,  and  the  long  low  valley  under- 
neath in  all  its  melting  shadows,  and  the 
far  faint  hills  kissing  heaven!  Oh,  Mr. 
Petersham,  the  world  is  the  same  world 
to  one  as  to  another;  the  trouble  lies  with 
you.  Tell  me,  Sir,  are  you  always  so  sad  ¥' 

There  was  a little  silence,  and  then  Mr. 
Petersham  said,  looking  straight  before 
him:  44  If  you  had  done  a great  wrong,  if 
you  had  allowTed  a soul  to  die  before  your 
eyes,  if  you  were  conscious,  nevertheless, 
that  your  remorse  was  so  diseased  and 
overwrought  that  you  could  only  fear  for 
yourself  the  insanity  of  melancholia — ” 

44  And  you  a man  of  sense!  I suppose 
you  mean  the  wrong  was  done  there;” 
and  she  waved  her  hand  toward  the  un- 
seen place  of  graves,  the  tip  of  whose  sil- 
ver-birch was  shaking  round  the  bend  of 
the  hill-side.  “How  could  you  know 
what  wras  going  on  till  the  result  came  ? 

She  has  long  ago  forgiven  you,  be  sure. 

If  you  had  known,  could  you  or  any  mor- 
tal power  have  changed  Mrs.  Mynshyn  ? 

It  takes  a convulsion  of  nature  to  make 
pebbles  out  of  trap-rock.” 

44  Mrs.  Mynshyn !” 

44 1 — I beg  your  pardon.” 

“Ah — ah!”  with  an  indrawm  breath. 

“I  had  thought  it  was  I — my  neglect 
alone;  then  there  are  two  of  us!  Oh,  ac- 
cursed race!  It  is  time  we  perished.” 
And  he  hid  his  face  in  his  hands.  44  We 
are  only  fit  to  perish — a foul  and  feeble 
race !” 

As  if  just  made  bold  enough,  Miss  Fur- 
neval lifted  her  own  hand  and  gently 
pulled  his  down.  “Look  out  on  this 
world  that  seems  so  worthless,”  she  said, 
“this  dazzling,  well-ordered  world:  do 
you  think  it  came  about  of  itself  ? Take 
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a handful  of  this  water  running  under 
our  feet,  of  this  earth  here  on  the  bank : 
do  you  see  in  it  any  germ  or  beginning  of 
intelligence  by  which  it  could  fashion  it- 
self into  a world  so  fair  ? Don't  you  feel 
surely  that  it  must  have  had  a maker,  a 
creator,  some  great  power,  some  force,  of 
whose  possession  of  the  love  of  beauty  and 
order  and  progression  we  have  certainly 
the  evidence  about  us?  You  of  an  ac- 
cursed race  ? Could  there  be  such  a thing, 
in  such  a world,  the  work  of  such  a hand  ? 
Evil  would  have  been  in  the  thought  that 
fashioned  it — evil  can  not  be  in  God's 
thought.  Fit  only  to  perish  ? Can  you 
think  He  made  so  perfectly,  so  tenderly, 
and  lingeringly  that  which  He  meant  only 
to  rot  and  perish  ? Oh,  Mr.  Petersham, 
you  sin,  more  than  in  any  other  way,  in 
such  a conception  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  Father  and  Friend  and  Lord  of  the 
Universe.  ” 

He  was  silent  again  for  a while  after 
this  outbreak.  Then  he  said,  “It  would 
be  all  one  to  me,  no  being  at  all,  or  one  so 
great  and  distant  as  that.  ” 

“Oh  no,  indeed!”  she  cried.  “Only 
believe  that  He  is  in  the  world.  Call  out 
to  him,  believing  that,  and  He  will  an- 
swer. He  is  close  at  hand ; He  is  waiting 
for  you ; you  are  an  atom  of  His  universe 
as  dear  to  Him  as  any  other  atom;  He 
loves  you.” 

“I  should  think  so!  With  a venge- 
ance. No,  no;  this  sunshine  that  mere- 
ly fertilizes  the  earth  into  brute  food, 
these  birds  that  merely  mate,  these  flow- 
ers that  are  presently  trodden  into  com- 
post, this  seething,  bubbling  mob  of  cruel, 
busy,  selfish  creatures — when  I see  any 
lofty  purpose  in  any  part  of  this,  when  I 
see  any  self-forgetful  heroic  nature  in  any 
one  of  these — why,  I may  begin  to  look 
about,  hoping  to  find  a hand  that  made  it 
all  to  some  good  end.  Till  then — ” 

“ Ah,'’  said  she,  “I  might  not  insist  so 
if  I had  not  once  been  in  as  deep  waters 
as  you,  as  deep  and  black ;”  and  she  shud- 
dered as  if  with  the  memory.  “Half  a 
dozen  years  ago  I also  was  wretched. 
Earth  failed  me,  and  I could  not  find  heav- 
en. I will  tell  you — I even  attempted  to 
destroy  myself.  But  fate  willed  other- 
wise. I was  saved.  Friends  took  me 
in  hand.  By-and-by  faith  grew  up  in 
ray  desert  soul,  and  my  whole  nature 
changed.  I had  been  timid  and  retiring 
and  shrinking ; I became  fearless  and 
calm;  even  my  body  changed,  and  from 


a slender  fragile  girl  I became  a strong 
and  robust  woman.  So  I know'  whereof  I 
speak,  and  I know  you  can  find  help.” 

“Your  little  struggles  of  an  innocent 
soul!”  said  he,  with  a bitter  half-laugh. 
“Did  you  go  out  at  night,  as  I have  done, 
with  a spade  to  dig  your  own  grave  ?” 

44  But,  Mr.  Petersham — ” 

“ Come !”  said  Mr.  Petersham,  abruptly. 

“ The  Digest  of  Universal  Law  is  missing 
us ;”  and  he  otfered  his  hand  to  help  her 
off  the  bridge. 

“Universal  human  law,”  said  she,  de- 
termined on  the  last  word,  “is  only  a fee- 
ble imitation  of  the  Eternal  Law ; and  you 
may  call  it  law,  and  I may  call  it — ” 

“And  if  there  is  such  a thing,  it  laughs 
at  us  as  its  great  forces  crash  on  and  crack 
our  bones  to  dust.” 

“And  yet  you  say  one  heroic  action 
will  give  the  wTorld  a different  look,  w ill 
make  you  believe  in  possibilities  of  good 
and  the  author  of  good.” 

“ Well — yes,  I think  so.  And  it  is  safe 
to  say.” 

And  as  Mr.  Petersham  stood  looking 
out  on  the  hills  that  night,  the  likeness  of 
a sw'eet  dusky  face,  eager  with  enthusiasm, 
its  dark  eyes  burning  like  stars,  the  rich 
changeless  tint  glow'ing  under  the  olive 
browrn  of  its  cheek,  kept  hanging  before 
him,  and  with  the  face  the  spirit  of  the 
words  kept  speaking  to  him,  and  suddenly 
a sense  of  aw'e  was  upon  him,  so  that  he 
almost  feared  to  turn,  lest,  after  all,  what 
he  disbelieved  yet  longed  for  were  at  his 
side. 

A few  evenings  afterw'ard,  being  alone 
with  her,  he  sliow'ed  Miss  Furneval  a min- 
iature, the  painted  semblance  of  a dark- 
eyed, flow'er-fair  face  with  an  abundance 
of  blonde  braids  bound  above  the  brow — 
a face  lovely,  though  rather  in  expression 
than  in  feature.  4 4 It  wras  my  wife,  ” said  he. 

“Was  she  like  that  ?”  said  Miss  Furne- 
val, faintly,  and  with  some  tremor  in  her 
tone. 

4 4 V ery . But  paler.  Do  you  know,  you 
often  bring  her  to  my  mind,  although  you 
are  larger  and  older  than  Gerarda,  and  a 
wise  woman  where  she  wras  only  a loving 
child;  and  although  she  danced  w'here 
you  move  in  such  stately  fashion,  and 
although  she  wras  always  laughing,  till 
those  last  months,  and  you  so  seldom 
smile,  and  although  she  was  so  frail  and 
fair,  and  you  so  dark  and  strong  and  rich- 
ly tinted,  there  is  often  an  air,  a wray,  an 
outline,  that  calls  her  up  before  me.” 
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“I  look  like  so  many  people !”  said  Miss 
Fumeval.  “We  all  do,  I suppose.  The 
human  face,  for  all  its  variations,  keeps 
much  the  same  base,  you  know.  Is  it  a 
great  while  since  you  lost  her  ?”  she  add- 
ed, presently. 

‘ 4 An  eternity ! — a hopeless  blank ! Y et 
sometimes — sometimes  I have  thought  an- 
other woman  as  sweet  as  she — And 
then  the  thought  is  sacrilege.  But,  Miss 
Furneval,  if  you — if  you — ” And  he 
paused,  his  strange  sad  eyes  transfixing 
her  with  a wild  light  of  hope  in  them. 

“ Mr.  Petersham,  if  you — if  you  had  a 
wife  again,  would  you  subject  her  to  the 
same  conditions  ?” 

“To  none  of  them.  We  would  leave 
this  place  of  graves;  we  would  put  the 
ends  of  the  earth  between  us  and  all  con- 
nected with  it;  we  would  live  a new  life.’' 
And  he  held  out  both  his  hands  to  her. 

But  Miss  Furneval  did  not  choose  to 
see  the  gesture  at  that  moment.  ‘‘There 
comes  Mrs.  Mynshyn,”  she  said,  and  went 
to  roll  a chair  into  the  light  for  that  indi- 
vidual, disturbing  as  she  did  so  the  air 
creeping  through  the  window  rich  with 
the  breath  of  honeysuckle  and  the  last 
late  roses,  and  scattering  it  through  the 
room. 

It  was  high  time,  Mrs.  Mynshyn  thought, 
for  her  presence.  She  had  seen  sufficient 
of  the  various  strolls  and  tete-a-tetes , out- 
side of  the  hours  of  work,  to  arouse  her 
apprehension.  If  she  had  had  any  pur- 
pose of  waking  her  brother  from  his  le- 
thargic melancholy,  she  felt  that  the  pur- 
pose was  accomplished,  and  it  was  now 
time  to  look  to  the  consequences.  “If 
the  copying  is  quite  over  for  to-night,  Ar- 
nold,” she  said,  “I  have  some  private  mat- 
ters to  speak  of  with  you.”  And  at  the 
hint  Miss  Furneval  bade  the  two  good- 
night, and  left  Mrs.  Mynshyn  clearing  her 
throat.  “I  suppose  you  are  aware,  Ar- 
nold,” Mrs.  Mynshyn  began,  “that  this 
person  who  copies  for  you  came  to  us  with 
no  other  recommendation  than  that  which 
may  be  a forged  note  from  a clergyman 
who  never  existed.” 

“Sister!” 

“I  mean  just  what  I say.  And  I am 
moved  to  say  it  by  her  conduct,  for  all  her 
church-going,  and  her  hymn-books,  and 
the  rest.  Do  you  suppose  any  modest 
woman  of  her  years — she  is  every  day  of 
thirty,  if  she’s  an  hour — would  be  making 
occasion  to  see  you  alone,  away  from  her 
work,  till  she  has  all  but  infatuated  you  ? 


I I came  to  say  to  you  that  she  will  receive 
warning  from  me  to-night,  and  in  future 
I will  myself  attend  to  this  precious  copy- 
ing. I thank  divine  goodness  my  eyes — ” 

“You  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind  T 
suddenly  thundered  the  amazed  Mr.  Pe- 
tersham. 

“Humph!”  said  Mrs.  Mynshyn,  rising 
and  getting  out  of  the  room,  and  in  her 
turn  shaking  about  the  flower-laden  at- 
mosphere, ‘ ‘ I have  already  done  it.  ” And 
so,  when  Miss  Furneval  took  up  a note 
from  her  dressing-table,  out  of  which  a 
bank-bill  dropped,  it  appeared  that  she 
had. 

To  Mrs.  Mynshyn’s  consternation,  after 
that  curt  note,  Miss  Furneval  walked  in 
next  morning  and  took  her  customary 
place  at  the  breakfast  table,  although  no 
plate  had  been  set  for  her.  She  was  in 
her  pretty  white  morning-gown,  too,  with 
a creamy  tea-rose  in  the  knot  of  pale 
blue  ribbon  at  her  throat,  making  a gor- 
geous piece  of  color  with  her  brown  skin 
and  scarlet  cheek  and  an  early  golden 
leaf  in  her  hair.  When  the  servant  had 
poured  her  coffee  and  left  the  room,  Miss 
Furneval  turned  to  Mr.  Petersham  and 
said,  “I  have  received  a rather  extraordi- 
nary communication  from  Mrs.  Mynshyn. 

I had  thought  you  were  my  employer, 

Mr.  Petersham.” 

“ I am,”  said  that  gentleman. 

“And  I—” 

“ And  you  are  to  take  no  notice  of  any 
communication  of  the  sort  that  I suppose 
you  mean  from  Mrs.  Mynshyn,”  said  Mr. 
Petersham,  as  quietly  as  before,  but  pale 
with  the  effort,  and  feeling  all  at  once 
like  a giant  who  has  rent  his  chain. 

“Before  my  very  face!”  gasped  Mrs. 
Mynshyn,  and  became  rigid. 

“I  thank  you,  Sir,”  said  Miss  Furne- 
val. “All  the  same,  perhaps,  it  would 
be  best  that  I should  go.  Not  to-day,  in- 
deed ; that  would  be  very  fatiguing.  But 
to-morrow,  if  you  will  send  to  the  stage 
office,  I will  thank  you.  As  for  the  rest, 

Sir,  it  is  better  than  long  life  with  you  to 
see  you — ” 

* 4 To  see  me  at  last  assert  my  manhood,  ” 
said  he  then.  “But  you  will  not  go. 

And  if  my  sister  wishes  to  continue  at  the 
head  of  my  house,  she  will  insist  upon 
your  remaining.” 

Mrs.  Mynshyn  rose  to  the  full  attenua- 
tion of  her  awful  height,  her  yellow  face 
frozen  to  clay.  “You  hussy!”  she  ex- 
claimed, with  the  help  of  her  long,  lean, 
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shaking  forefinger,  and  swept  out  of  the 
room.  Mrs.  Grey's  ring  had  been  heard 
at  the  door,  and  an  hour  afterward  the 
good  gossip  went  off  loaded. 

Just  before  noon  Dr.  Gilbert’s  mare  was 
hitched  at  the  gate,  and  the  gentle  old 
man  came  up  the  walk  and  asked  for  Miss 
Fumeval,  who  had  been  gathering  to- 
gether her  affairs,  which  were  pretty 
widely  distributed  through  the  house. 

“Mv  child,’’  said  he,  as  Miss  Furneval 
entered,  “I  have  thought  it  best  to  come 
directly  to  you.  What  is  this  I hear  ?” 

“ How  should  I know  before  you  tell 
me.  Sir  if”  returned  Miss  Fumeval,  in  a 
somewhat  defiant  manner,  new  to  her, 
pausing  before  him,  and  looking  at  him 
with  no  other  change  of  face  than  the 
gradual  whitening  of  the  lips. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say,”  began  Dr.  Gil- 
bert, a little  nettled  by  this  unbending 
demeanor,  “that  these  sad  things  which 
I hear  through  Mrs.  Grey  from  Mrs.  Myn- 
sliyn  are — ” 

“ I mean  to  say,”  cried  Miss  Furneval, 
with  indignant  warmth,  “that  your 
church  has  no  more  right  to  become  a 
nest  of  scandal  than  the  Temple  had  to  be 
a nest  of  money-changers.  What  right 
lias  one  Christian  to  think  ill  and  speak 
ill  of  another  ?” 

“ 4 Purge  me  with  hyssop,  and  I shall  be 
clean,’  " said  Dr.  Gilbert,  gravely.  “ I am 
not  going  to  answer  you  in  this  spirit,  my 
child.  I will  come  to  the  point,  and  only 
ask  you  two  or  three  questions,  which,  as 
your  pastor  and  spiritual  guide,  I have  a 
right  to  do.  Are  you,  as  Mrs.  Mynshyn 
says  you  are,  a married  woman  with  a 
husband  living  ?” 

“I  am,”  said  Miss  Furneval,  bowing 
her  head  haughtily  where  she  stood. 

‘‘And  have  you,  as  Mrs.  Mynshyn  says 
you  have,  listened  not  unfavorably  to  ad- 
dresses from  Mr.  Petersham  ?” 

“I  have” — after  an  almost  impercepti- 
ble hesitation. 

“ And  he — you,  I mean — Pardon  me, 
the  wicked  words  are  difficult  to  say— you 
love  him  ?” 

Miss  Furneval  paused,  lifting  her  head 
and  looking  into  space.  “Yes,”  she  said 
at  last,  “ I do.” 

“My  child,  my  child,”  cried  the  old 
minister,  “ the  Lord  has  forsaken  you.” 

“ No,  Sir.”  said  Miss  Furneval.  “ But 
Mrs.  Mynshyn  has  read  my  letters  to  my 
old  aunt,  and  read  them  without  the  key.” 
She  was  silent  a moment — “ My  dear,  kind 


friend,”  she  cried  then,  approaching  him, 
and  all  at  once  she  stopped  and  burst  into 
the  gayest  peal  of  laughter  with  which 
the  rafters  of  that  room  had  ever  rung. 

Dr.  Gilbert  threw  up  his  hands  in  horror. 
“So  hardened!”  he  exclaimed.  “So — ” 
And  just  there  Mrs.  Mynshyn  opened  the 
door.  He  turned  toward  her  with  a sort 
of  sob  in  his  old  voice.  “ The  worst,”  he 
said — “ the  worst  is  true.” 

“And  more  than  that,”  cried  Mrs.  Myn- 
shyn : ‘ ‘ she  paints !” 

And  before  Miss  Furneval  could  recover 
or  bethink  herself,  Mrs.  Mynshyn  had  con- 
ducted the  old  gentleman  out  of  the  room, 
he  had  mounted  his  nag,  and  was  soberly 
and  sadly  jogging  away  to  take  measures 
for  dealing  with  the  reprobate. 

Miss  Furneval  picked  up  her  hat,  and 
sauntered  out  of  the  house.  It  was  a 
cloudless  day  of  fervent  heat ; the  sky  had 
deepened  its  blue  every  hour  till  it  hung 
a heavy  brooding  purple  pall,  with  light- 
nings playing  on  the  fringes  along  the 
horizon.  The  morning  breeze  had  fallen, 
the  birds  were  still,  the  leaves  forgot  to 
stir.  She  thought  it  would  be  cooler  out- 
of-doors;  she  could  not  stay  beneath  the 
roof  ; she  followed  by  the  bed  of  the  brook 
to  the  old  mill.  As  she  went  along,  Mrs. 
Mynshyn,  in  her  high  chaise  and  with  her 
head  in  the  air,  passed  on  the  narrow  road 
below,  beside  the  brook,  on  her  way  doubt- 
less to  enjoy  her  tidbits  with  Miss  Overton. 
Miss  Furneval  wandered  on,  till  through 
the  cleft  of  the  hills  the  landscape  stretch- 
ed under  her  in  its  violet  mantle,  a land 
of  peace,  an  enchanted  country  of  delight. 
As  she  looked  at  it  a few  drops  of  rain 
fell.  She  was  a long  way  from  the  house, 
and  there  was  no  shelter  but  the  forsaken 
mill  at  hand.  She  clambered  down,  and 
traversed  its  rickety  floors  to  a window, 
where  she  leaned  and  looked  out,  and 
dreamed  a little,  with  a smile  on  her  lips. 
She  was  very  tired;  before  she  knew  it 
her  head  had  fallen  on  the  sill,  and  she 
was  dreaming  in  reality — the  reality  of  a 
sweet  deep  slumber. 

She  was  waked,  a half  hour  afterward, 
by  a strange  and  horrible  noise,  a boom- 
ing of  thunder  that  echoed  through  the 
hollow  of  the  sky  and  every  hollow  of  the 
hills,  a low  and  distant  roar  swelling  far 
off  from  the  heights  of  the  hills,  a sound 
like  the  breaking  of  waves,  a rushing  of 
water,  and  the  clatter  of  every  timber  in 
the  mill.  It  was  the  rain,  the  few  drops 
that  had  all  at  once  become  a torrent,  the 
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quick  torrent  of  a wild  afternoon  shower 
in  the  summer  hills,  a Hood  as  if  the  riv- 
ers of  heaven  were  unloosed.  She  cross- 
ed quickly  to  one  of  the  broad  openings 
on  the  other  side,  and  saw  that  the  amaz- 
ing' little  brook  was  already  rolling  down, 
swollen  to  a freshet,  aud  still  swelling. 


AS  SHE  SPOKE,  m%  TOOK  HIS  It  AND,  A XII  THEN  PAUSED  ONE  MOMENT. 


She  did  not  stay  to  gaze  at  the  unfamiliar 
stretch  of  foaming  yellow  water  rushing 
where  the  pellucid  tide  of  limpid  bubbles 
used  to  run  between  its  blossoming  banks. 
There  was  not  a moment  to  foe  lost;  the 
old  mill  would  be  perhaps  cut  off  from 
land  before  she  could  escape  from  it.  She 
ran  up  the  steps  toward  the  disused  tim- 
ber chute,  only  to  meet  Mr.  Petersham  as 


place  of  old.  My  God! — one  instant,  one 
instant  too  late!  ' It  was  true.  There 
came  a shock,  a shiver,  a crash,  and  the 
upper  side  of  the  structure  slowly  settled 
as  if  one  were  forced  to  his  knees,  and  the 
violent  turbid  water  was  tearing  down  be- 
tween them  and  dry  land.  For  one  heart- 
heat  Mr.  Petersham  averted  his  face,  and 
then  he  looked  at  her— a shudder  was  run- 
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ning  over  her,  more  as  if  with  the  memo- 
ry of  some  dreadful  past  experience  than 
with  horror  of  the  present  or  apprehen- 
sion of  the  future.  But  directly  after- 
ward she  was  herself  again,  with  the  same 
steady  color  and  glowing  eye.  “Well,” 
she  said,  as  clearly  as  she  could  be  heard 
through  the  rush  and  roar  and  racket, 
and  extending  her  hands,  “I  have  been 
nearer  death  before;  and  I dare  say  you 
have  known  moments  more  terrible.” 

“ At  any  rate,  we  are  together,”  he  said. 
“And  if  we  can  do  no  more,  we  can  at 
least  go  where  we  can  face  the  foe  and  ad- 
mire his  splendor.”  And  so  with  uncer- 
tain steps  they  did,  placing  themselves 
where  the  trembling  beams  yet  seemed 
firmest  and  the  chance  best,  and  side  by 
side  waiting  through  the  ghastly  mo- 
ments that  told  their  fate.  It  was  no  time 
for  words ; perhaps  the  instants  of  time 
were  but  few  before  them ; a dozen  pulsa- 
tions more  and  the  torrent  might  snatch 
them  into  eternity ; yet  the  chances  were 
with  the  old  mill  that  had  stood  more 
floods  than  one.  But  if  they  were  to  die, 
there  was  one  thing  that  must  be  clear  be- 
tween them ; he  felt,  as  if  by  some  subtle 
instinct,  that  he  was  all  to  her,  as  she  to 
him,  yet,  “Was  it  true,”  he  said,  in  a mo- 
ment of  less  uproar,  “ that  I heard  you  say 
this  noon  that  you  are  the  wife  of  a hus- 
band who  lives  and  whom  you  love  ?” 

“ Perfectly  true,”  she  answered  him. 
But  as  she  spoke  she  took  his  hand,  and 
then  paused  one  moment,  and  cast  her 
glance  over  the  expanse  about  them. 
Great  trees  came  rushing  down,  struck  the 
posts  of  the  mill,  and  swirled  off  into  mid- 
stream, and  away;  the  swimming  barn- 
yard creatures  swept  by  them;  a hutch 
with  a peacock  on  it  spreading  his  superb 
train  of  gold  and  emerald  and  azure  stain 
in  the  rush  of  the  rain,  and  piercing  the 
din  with  his  sharp  cries ; the  little  thread 
of  the  brook  was  an  inundation  brim- 
ming the  broad  intervale — broad  as  some 
great  lake  agitated  by  a furious  tumult,  a 
foam-streaked  stretch  under  that  purple 
pall  of  sky  and  through  the  silver  glitter 
of  the  wind-swept  rain  in  the  awful  efful- 
gence of  the  lightnings.  Here  and  there 
her  wandering  eye  caught  the  gleam  of 
the  white  horns  of  cattle;  here  a horse 
swam  with  the  tide,  his  black  head  just 
above  the  stream.  Then  her  glance  came 
back  and  rested  on  Mr.  Petersham,  and, 
with  a strange  sweet  smile,  she  lifted  to 
her  lips  the  hand  she  held  and  kissed  it 
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earnestly.  Suddenly,  in  the  act,  Miss 
Fumeval  sprang  to  her  feet  and  ran  out 
along  the  broad  beam,  sprang  then  to  a 
lower  beam,  threw  herself  flat  upon  it, 
reaching  out  with  both  arms,  before  Mr. 
Petersham  could  gainsay  her  or  could 
seize  her.  What  did  she  see  ? In  a sec- 
ond breath  Mr.  Petersham  saw  it  too.  It 
was  Mrs.  Mynshyn,  tipped  back  in  her 
chaise,  from  which  horse  and  shafts  had 
been  tom,  floating  along  the  arrowy  cur- 
rent, her  skirts  tucked  up  about  her,  and 
sitting  serene  as  Cleopatra  on  the  Cyd- 
nus.  She  saw  Miss  Furneval,  but  only 
as  if  she  saw  through  her,  making  no 
sign.  But  just  before  she  reached  the 
mill  a great  hay-rack  came  sailing  down 
the  swifter  body  of  the  current,  hit  the 
chaise,  and  twirled  it  about,  and  spilled 
Mrs.  Mynshyn  out  as  unceremoniously  as 
if  she  had  been  a rag  doll.  There  was 
one  wild  cry  from  the  old  creature  as  she 
tossed  up  her  arms,  and  the  next  moment, 
reaching  far  over  and  above  her,  Miss 
Fumeval  had  caught  her  hand,  the  other 
old  hand  had  closed  over  that  grasp  like 
a vise;  and  drawn  by  the  wet  weight, 
pulled  by  the  tearing  stream,  and  pushed 
by  her  own  momentum,  but  never  think- 
ing of  letting  go  her  hold,  Miss  Fumeval 
was  slipping  into  the  water,  was  caught 
and  whirled  under  and  off,  still  holding 
fast  to  Mrs.  Mynshyn,  still  held  fast  by 
her.  “Don’t  mind  me ; I can  swim !”  she 
cried  back;  but  he  never  heard  her;  he 
was  in  the  water  after  her.  There  was 
only  one  chance  in  a thousand  that  some 
of  all  the  objects  in  the  torrent  should- 
not  strike  the  stoutest  swimmer  and  end 
all  swimming ; but  as  he  rose  to  the  stroke 
he  saw  a huge  tree  swinging  broadside  on 
and  tangling  them  among  its  lialf-sub- 
merged  branches ; and  before  he  could 
dash  the  water  out  of  his  eyes,  Miss  Fume- 
val was  scrambling  up  among  the  boughs, 
although  they  were  rolling  and  dipping 
like  a ship  at  sea,  and  was  helping  Mrs. 
Mynshyn  after  her;  and  as  in  another 
moment  the  force  of  the  water  swept  him 
in  with  the  same  eddy  among  the  branch- 
es, the  whole  tree  swung  round  and 
lodged  against  a hidden  wall,  and  people 
on  the  bank  were  throwing  ropes,  and 
rigging  planks,  and  bringing  the  half- 
drowned  wretches  ashore. 

“O  my  God!”  cried  Mr.  Petersham, 
as  he  grasped  her,  “I  never  expected  to 
see  you  again.  We  sometimes  die  for  our 
friends,  but  who,  before  you,  ever  laid 
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down  life  for  an  enemy ! What  an  act ! 
what  a heroic  act!  No,  I never  ex- 
pected— ” 

“Then  you  have  seen  it  at  last,”  she 
said,  coolly,  wiping  her  face  with  a cor- 
ner of  the  cloak  somebody  had  brought 
her — “ the  one  heroic  act  ?” 

“Never  expected  to  touch  you  again. 
Ah,  how  cold  you  are,  Miss  Furneval — 
Great  heavens ! Gerarda !”  And  he  stood 
struck  dumb  before  this  apparition  of  a 
woman,  half  whose  flower-fair  face  was 
smeared  with  a melting  wash  of  brown 
and  scarlet,  and  half  whose  dark  hair  and 
all  uncurled  rings  and  Recamier  locks 
was  tom  aside,  with  their  scarf  of  lace, 
from  a high  white  brow  closely  bound 
about  with  blonde  braids — an  apparition 
shivering  and  shaking  and  dripping  at  ev- 
ery point. 

4 1 Well — don’t  you  know  me  ?”  she  cried, 
with  a laugh  like  a chime.  “Are  walnut 
juice  and  wigs  of  charcoal  disguises  that 
defy  love  ?”  she  said,  talking  against  time 
as  she  saw  his  emotion.  “ I used  to  won- 
der at  you  every  day  when  I put  them  on. 
Once  you  said  you  would  know  my  chin 
and  ear  in  ten  thousand,  and  so  I muf- 
fled them  in  lace.” 

“Gerarda!”  he  cried  again,  white  as 
ashes.  And  to  the  half -unconscious  Mrs. 
Mynshyn’s  amazement,  white  and  cold 
and  wet  as  they  were,  they  were  locked  in 
one  another's  arms;  and  when  the  clasp 
was  loosened,  Mr.  Petersham  had  fainted 
quite  away. 

“Yes,”  she  said  that  evening,  as  he  lay 
on  the  sofa  and  she  sat  beside  him,  with 
the  sunset  bursting  in  glory  out  of  the 
dark  sky  and  through  the  glistening  rain- 
drops, and  overlaying  them  with  glad 
lustre,  “Gerarda.  I wasn’t  born  to  be 
drowned.  I was  saved,  that  dreadful  day, 
and  taken  to  my  aunt’s.  She  kept  ray  se- 
cret, and  I wore  her  name.  But  I was 
Gerarda  when  I came  to  you,  a bent,  gray- 
lieaded  woman,  to  do  copying — came  to  see 
if  you  had  burst  your  bonds,  and  were  fit 
to  have  a wife,  Sir.  I was  Gerarda  when 
I slipped  away  to  leave  you  yet  to  work 
out  the  riddle.  I was  Gerarda  all  through 
the  long  seasons  afterward,  when  I heard 
of  you  from  my  old  servants,  who  never 
betrayed  me ; when  I saw  you,  unseen  my- 
self, and  could  no  longer  keep  away  from 
you  and  came  back,  with  many  scruples 
of  conscience,  to  be  sure,  as  to  the  lie  of 
the  life,  but  feeling  that  the  end  justified 
the  means,  and  intending,  whether  all 


was  as  I wished  or  not,  one  day  to  take 
my  vows  again,  helped  till  then  by  my 
disguises  and  the  changes  of  the  five  years 
since  the  flood,  for  I was  sure  that,  after 
all,  you  loved  me.” 

“Always!  always  1 Gerarda.” 

She  kissed  the  hand  she  held.  “And 
you  have  not  reproached  me  for  my  ab- 
sence.” 

“I  never  shall.” 

In  a moment  her  head  was  hidden  in 
his  breast,  with  a sudden  storm  of  tears. 
“I  never  shall  forgive  myself!”  she 
sobbed.  “Those  long  and  cruel  years 
since  the  flood ! Those  cruel  years !” 

“A  flood  took  you  from  me,  a flood 
brought  you  back  to  me.  Gerarda,  it  is 
like  a miracle.  Oh  yes,  I believe  now  in 
them  all.  After  that  act  of  yours  to-day, 
can  I doubt  any  thing  ? After  your  re- 
turn to  me,  can  I ever — can  I ever  doubt 
the  goodness  that  gives  me  back  my  wife  ? 
Gerarda!  Look  there!”  As  she  looked 
she  saw  that  the  flood  had  swept  through 
the  dreary  little  place  of  graves  on  the 
hill-side  underneath  the  window,  and 
washed  it  out  of  the  world;  there  was 
nothing  there  but  the  fresh  earth,  to  be- 
come some  time  a slope  of  sunshiny  turf. 

It  was  some  months  after  that  day  be- 
fore Mrs.  Mynshyn  was  able  to  leave  her 
room ; but  she  kept  the  keys  in  her  basket, 
and  swayed  her  rod  of  iron  from  the  pil- 
low all  the  same.  “You  are  certainly 
very  much  improved,  Gerarda,”  she  said 
one  day  at  last,  when  she  had  descended 
and  seen  that  all  her  domain  was  in  per- 
fect keeping,  and  had  met  the  husband 
and  wife  coming  in  rosy  with  frost  and 
snow,  “and  I am  going  to  give  you  the 
keys.  They  are  yours.  But,  for  all  that, 
I am  free  to  confess  that  ever  since  the 
Tichbome  trial  I have  had  my  doubts  as 
to  whether  you  really  are  Gerarda,  and 
not  somebody  who  came  in  here  and 
learned  all  about  her  in  order  to  person- 
ate her.  And  in  that  case  you  certainly 
are  not  married  to  Arnold  at  all,  and  have 
no  right  to  the  keys.” 

“Keep  the  keys,  sister,”  said  Gerarda, 
with  her  merry  laugh,  followed  by  a great 
quick  blush.  “I  have  my  hands  full, 
and  am  quite  likely  to  have.  And  you  are 
quite  right.  I am  not  that  Gerarda  at  all. 
I am  such  a different  person ! But  does 
it  make  any  odds,  so  long  as  we  love  each 
other  at  last,  whether  I am  that  Gerarda 
or  this  one?  Do  you  know,”  she  said, 
turning  to  her  husband,  “I am  sometimes 
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jealous  of  that  pale  young  Gerarda?  I 
sometimes  feel  as  though  you  had  made 
a phantom  of  her,  and  regretted  her  a lit- 
tle, for  all  of  me.  I feel  as  though  I were 
the  second  Mrs.  Petersham.  But  you 
must  acknowledge,”  she  said,  directly, 
with  that  sweet  laugh  of  hers,  “that  I 
make  an  excellent  brunette.  You  are 
not  a very  faithful  man,”  she  said ; “ you 
fell  in  love  with  me  this  time  as  a bru- 
nette. Tell  me,”  she  whispered,  “ do  you 
love  me  as  much  as  you  loved  Miss  Fur- 
neval  ? Am  I as  pleasant  to  you  as  that 
first  Mrs.  Petersham  ?” 

“I  must  acknowledge,”  he  replied, 
sweeping  her  away  with  him  to  The  Di- 
gest of  Universal  Law , “ that  I love  you 
more  than  all  the  women  of  all  the  world 
were  ever  loved  before,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  you  are  not  half  the  help  to  me 
that  Miss  Fumeval  was,  and  are  a great 
deal  more  notional  than  the  first  Mrs. 
Petersham.” 


AMERICAN  FORESTS. 

OF  a desolation  which  is  recorded  far 
back  of  the  days  of  Roman  or  even  of 
Grecian  glory,  we  read  that  “a  man  was 
famous  according  as  he  had  lifted  up  axes 
upon  the  thick  trees.”  In  the  days  when 
American  forests  were  considered  practi- 
cally limitless,  our  fathers  were  far  too 
famous  for  lifting  up  axes  upon  the  thick 
trees,  and  the  resultant  destruction  is  even 
now  upon  us,  like  the  Philistines  upon 
Samson.  This  destruction  comes  upon  us 
in  many  forms,  most  of  which  are,  in  fact, 
rapidly  and  terribly  cumulative.  Here 
is  a beautiful  stream  of  water,  for  exam- 
ple, which  was  a great  element  of  wealth 
to  the  region  through  which  it  flowed. 
It  might  not  only  have  continued  to  be 
so,  but  to  have  gained  in  usefulness  in- 
stead of  being  either  dead  or  surely  and 
swiftly  passing  away.  The  numberless 
little  hollows  on  the  hills  where  were  the 
springs  which  grew  into  rivulets  to  feed 
it  have  been  stripped  of  the  moisture- 
economizing verdure  with  which  the  Cre- 
ator clothed  them,  and  so  the  springs  are 
dry,  and  the  rills  no  longer  murmur  their 
once  glad  songs  of  labor  as  they  hastened 
down  the  valleys  to  turn  the  mill-wheels 
of  mechanical  industry.  In  this  one 
matter  of  destruction  of  hydraulic  power 
with  which  we  have  been  already  smit- 
ten, hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of 
annual  damage  has  been  and  is  the  act- 


ual result.  That  this  drying  up  of  the 
streams  is  attributable  not  only  chiefly  to 
deforesting,  but  almost  solely  to  it,  com- 
mon-sense— which  is,  in  fact,  the  very  es- 
sence of  both  fact  and  philosophy — must 
make  plain  to  every  candid  mind.  Rain 
feeds  the  springs.  To  feed  them  econom- 
ically, it  should  be  gentle  and  frequent, 
not  violent  and  at  long  intervals.  Intel- 
ligent forest  engineering  would  require 
that  such  portion  of  hills  be  clothed  with 
a mantle  of  green  trees  as  by  its  cooling 
influence  it  would  more  frequently  so 
contract  the  aerial  sponge  as  to  give  us 
showers  at  short  intervals.  This  is  the 
case  in  forest-clothed,  beautiful  Britain. 
The  reverse  is  true  in  tree-stripped  Spain, 
whose  people  have  become  as  proverbial 
for  their  hatred  of  trees  as  their  country 
has  for  sterility  of  soil  and  sleeping 
streams.  There,  and  on  eastward  all 
through  the  Orient,  a relentlessly  brill- 
iant sky  and  an  appalling  absence  of  verd- 
ure will  teach  one  as  nothing  else  can 
how  beautiful  are  clouds  that  weep,  and, 
in  its  proper  time,  how  delicious  a driz- 
zling rainy  day.  These  deforested  East- 
ern lands  are  as  famous  for  seasons  of 
blinding  storms,  and  valleys  torn  by  terri- 
ble torrents,  as  they  are  for  the  reverse. 
They  will  soon  find  their  counterpart  in 
all  these  characteristics  in  America,  un- 
less we  rouse  ourselves  with  a will  to  un- 
derstand and  to  master  these  evils.  For- 
ests promote  streams  available  for  our 
precious  manufacturing  interests,  also,  by 
furnishing  vast  and  almost  innumerable 
beds  of  fallen  leaves  and  of  moss,  which 
act  on  the  earth  like  a huge  overlying 
sponge,  to  check  the  sud<ien  rush  of  the 
rain-fall  into  the  valleys  and  down  into 
the  streams.  Very  rapidly  in  recent 
years  are  mournful  instances  multiplying 
in  which  these  manufacturing  streams 
are  transformed  by  freshets  from  spirits 
of  blessing — to  give  homes  and  food  and 
clothing  to  thousands  who  live  in  the 
hamlets,  by  turning  the  machinery  which 
helps  them  by  their  labor  to  help  them- 
selves— to  demons  of  destruction.  For- 
ests also  promote  such  steadiness  of  flow 
of  the  Streams  as  to  make  them  sources 
of  national  wealth  in  giving  employment 
to  skilled  labor,  by  preventing  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  moisture.  Probably  more 
than  half  the  water  that  falls  on  a defor- 
ested region  in  a dry  season  is  whisked 
off  by  evaporation  just  at  the  time  when 
it  is  most  needed  to  strengthen  the  de- 
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pleted  mill-streams.  The  steam-engine, 
to  be  of  any  practical  use  as  a motive 
power,  must  have  its  action  controlled  by 
the  conservative  influence  of  the  balance- 
wheel.  Otherwise  its  wheels  would  whirl 
at  one  time  with  a fury  which  would  re- 
sult only  in  destruction,  and  then  they 
would  move  too  slowly  to  be  of  service. 
Thus  the  forest,  by  increasing  the  fre- 
quency of  gentle  rains,  and  so  decreasing 
the  volume  and  the  length  of  intervals 
between  showers,  also  by  regulating  their 
too  sudden  plunge  into  the  streams,  is  the 
great  regulator  provided  by  nature  for 
their  control  in  the  service  of  man.  All 
over  the  manufacturing  portions  of  our 
country  we  may  find  instances  where 
large  amounts  of  capital  have  been  in- 
vested to  develop  and  make  available  our 
once  magnificent  and  almost  number- 
less hydraulic  powers.  Trusting  to  what 
seemed  a certainty  of  employment  for 
themselves  and  their  families,  thousands 
of  skilled  laborers  have  in  many  cases 
confidingly  made  their  homes  at  a point 
where  the  stream  seemed  abundantly 
powerful  and  permanent.  Then,  as  the 
summers  came  and  went,  the  river  seemed 
to  sicken,  and  grow  more  and  more  fee- 
ble, till  there  would  be  a week  or  two 
each  year  in  which  the  spindles  and  the 
looms  would  be  silent.  As  time  went  on 
these  periods  of  idleness  have  lengthened 
into  months,  in  which  the  labor  struggle 
for  bread  and  clothing,  for  means  to  pay 
for  the  humble  little  home,  or  debts  in- 
curred in  sickness,  was  compelled  to  be 
suspended.  The  cause  of  all  this  was  that 
the  sources  of  the  river's  life  had  been  de- 
stroyed or  injured  by  the  ignorance,  cu- 
pidity, or  recklessness  of  men  who  “lift- 
ed up  axes  on  the  thick  trees”  far  up  the 
mountains,  where  the  mill-streams  had 
their  birth. 

Some  question  whether  the  cutting  away 
of  the  forest  guardians  of  the  springs  pro- 
duces these  results.  Our  country,  and  es- 
pecially its  literature  in  this  department, 
is  so  young  that  we  can  not  give  many 
cases  in  point  to  prove  that  dead  or  dying 
streams  can  be  wakened  into  new  life  by 
reforesting  the  hill-sides.  Abundance  of 
such  instances  are  recorded,  however,  in 
the  sylvacultural  literature  of  continent- 
al Europe — cases  where  both  sides  of  the 
problem  are  repeatedly  and  regularly 
demonstrated  three  or  four  times  in  a 
century.  Such,  for  example,  as  that  giv- 
en by  Hummel,  where  by  the  forest  regu- 
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lations  at  Heilbronn  the  forests  are  cut 
every  twenty  years,  and  the  springs  as 
regularly  dwindle  or  die  as  the  periodical 
cuttings  proceed,  and  bubble  up  with  their 
former  life  after  the  stripping  is  com- 
pleted and  the  wood  growth  re-asserts  it- 
self. Another  case  among  many  similar 
ones  is  specified,  where  the  most  famous 
spring  in  the  commune  of  Soubrey  has 
twice  been  destroyed  and  twice  repro- 
duced, by  precisely  these  causes,  in  ninety 
years.  We  prove  the  correctness  of  the 
upward  addition  of  a column  of  figures 
by  adding  it  down.  We  can,  if  we  will 
only  open  our  eyes  in  a spirit  of  genuine 
willingness  to  see  the  truth,  quite  as  cer- 
tainly see  that  the  forest,  not  by  increas- 
ing, perhaps,  but  by  regulating,  the  rain- 
fall, secures  both  its  even  and  its  perma- 
nent flow. 

The  same  lines  of  argument  that  apply 
to  the  question  of  the  almost  incalculably 
valuable  hydraulic  powers  of  America  ap- 
ply with  quite  equal  cogency  to  the  sub- 
ject of  inland  navigation.  Probably  next 
to  the  question  of  production  is  that  of 
transportation,  involved  in  navigation,  in 
the  immensity  of  its  proportions.  The 
importance  of  this  branch  of  our  subject 
can  very  easily  be  seen  to  be  vast  both  to 
producer  and  to  consumer;  more,  if  pos- 
sible, to  the  latter  than  to  the  former. 
The  battle  of  life  for  the  producer,  sur- 
rounded with  plenty  to  eat,  and  needing 
less  expensive  raiment,  as  a rule,  than  the 
consumer,  and  having  little  or  no  house- 
rent  to  pay,  is  necessarily  and  naturally 
a less  intense  and  anxious  one.  Now 
when  we  remember  that  by  rules  in  com- 
mon use  among  engineers  it  is  demon- 
strated that  eight  pounds  of  traction  are 
required  to  move  a ton  by  rail,  and  that 
less  than  one-fourth  of  that  amount  of 
traction  is  necessary  to  move  a ton  afloat 
in  still  water,  we  have  the  factors  which 
enable  us  to  know  that,  let  freight  be  roll- 
ed as  cheaply  as  honest  administration  of 
the  railway  interests  shall  make  possible, 
it  can  still  be  more  cheaply  floated  on  wa- 
terways. If  we  visit  some  of  the  Ameri- 
can streams,  which  undoubtedly  truthful 
and  accurate  early  records  show  to  have 
been  used  extensively  for  purposes  of 
transportation,  we  shall  find  some  of 
them  so  feeble  that  no  miracle  would  be 
needed  to  cross  them  dry-shod.  They 
may  be  passed  over  by  stepping  on  the 
tops  of  stones  as  they  naturally  lie  there 
in  the  beds  of  these  now  feeble  water- 
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courses.  These  streams  only  need  to  be 
restored  to  their  old  strength,  and  im- 
proved by  a system  of  interlocking  ca- 
nals similar  to  the  system  long  in  use  in 
England,  to  enable  us  to  float  the  great 
bulk  of  the  freight  we  have,  or  ever  shall 
have,  to  move,  except  in  the  ice-bound 
season  in  the  North. 

By  her  combination  of  streams  and 
canals  England  has  inland  water  lines 
well-nigh  equal  in  length  to  her  railway 
lines.  We  have  in  the  United  States 
over  seventy  thousand  miles  of  railway. 
When  our  railway  lines  are  as  complete 
in  proportion  to  our  territorial  limits  as 
are  those  of  England,  we  shall  have  about 
six  hundred  thousand  miles.  Many — 
probably  most — of  the  streams  by  which 
Britain  secures  her  grand  system  of  in- 
land navigation  are  so  small  that  in  our 
inexperience  we  would  hardly  think  them 
worth  trying  thus  to  utilize.  Many  of 
them  are  spoken  of  as  “brooks”  in  the 
pre- railway  Parliamentary  acts  which 
gave  the  rights  to  companies  to  improve 
and  use  them.  One  of  these  combined  ca- 
nal and  river  courses  takes  freight  at  the 
southwest  of  England  from  tide-water  at 
the  Severn,  up  beautiful  and  historic  lit- 
tle Avon,  which  it  leaves  at  Bath,  in  Som- 
ersetshire, by  canal  across  Wiltshire,  to 
the  Thames  at  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  and 
on  down  the  Thames  to  London,  and  to 
the  sea  again  in  the  southeast.  So  mi- 
nute and  comprehensive  is  this  system 
that  it  is  said  no  point  can  be  found  in 
all  the  south  of  England  which  is  fifteen 
miles  from  some  such  line  of  transporta- 
tion. When  we  do  make  our  creeks  and 
small  rivers  thus  available,  as  we  surely 
shall,  it  will  be  necessary  to  improve 
many  of  them  by  the  application  of  the 
“ slack-water”  arrangement,  and  this  in 
turn  will  add  to  the  number  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  water-powers  just  where  they 
will  be  most  essentially  available  for  the 
purposes  of  our  manufacturing  interests. 
These  streams,  so  improved,  and  used  in 
conjunction  with  such  rivers  as  our  mag- 
nificent Hudson  and  those  of  the  South 
and  West,  will  constitute  a system  which 
will  be  just  cause  for  honest  pride.  There 
will,  of  course,  be  many  places  where 
locking  up  and  down  the  streams  and 
over  summit  levels  will  be  necessary. 
And  mountain  ranges  may  be  crossed 
by  section  canal-boats,  as  they  now  are, 
and  for  more  than  a century  have  been, 
in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  By 


means  of  these  boats,  mounted  on  cars 
and  rolled  over  by  rail,  the  highest  ranges 
can  be  surmounted  successfully  and  eco- 
nomically. This  age  of  steam  and  of  al- 
most inspired  ingenuity  enables  us  to 
add  the  wings  of  speed  also.  Already  it 
has  been  proved  that  double  the  rapidity 
of  canal  navigation  which  was  possible 
for  freight  boats  three  years  ago  is  quite 
practicable  now.  All  this  will  no  doubt 
be  improved  upon,  so  that  in  a very  few 
years  the  difference  between  the  speed 
attained  by  steam  canal-boats  and  that  of 
the  average  railway  freight-train  will  be 
very  materially  reduced.  The  miserable 
economy  which  prevents  the  improve- 
ment of  our  larger  rivers  will  be  replaced 
by  a broader  and  more  intelligent  one, 
and  the  demand  for  increase  of  the  num- 
ber and  the  speed  and  splendor  of  their 
floating  palaces  will  result  in  the  produc- 
tion and  use  of  many  more.  The  first 
step  in  the  march  to  realize  all  this,  how- 
ever, is  the  adoption  and  practice  of  for- 
est economies  which  will  restore  our 
stream  courses.  Nothing  else  will  or  can 
restore  them. 

Territory  required  for  agriculture  does 
not  need  to  be  sacrificed  for  culture  of 
trees  for  the  benefit  of  navigation  or  of 
hydraulic  power.  On  the  contrary,  the 
identical  conditions  of  rain  and  dew  fall 
most  favorable  to  both  the  latter  are  just 
the  ones  most  needed  by  our  vast  grain, 
fruit,  and  stock-growing  interests.  These 
last  are  suffering  from  meteorological  ir- 
regularities quite  as  much,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, even  more  than  the  others.  All 
these  great  interests  are,  in  the  economy 
of  nature,  most  intimately  and  intricately 
interlaced  and  interdependent.  Seasons 
seldom  pass  in  which  a majority  of  those 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  would 
not  have  from  one-fourth  to  three-fourths 
added  to  the  results  of  their  labor  by  a 
more  equal  distribution  of  the  rain-fall. 
Long  heavy  rains  in  the  spring-time  re- 
tard the  operations  of  sowing  and  plant- 
ing, and  often  not  only  retard  the  ger- 
mination of  seeds,  but  actually  cause  them 
to  rot  in  the  ground.  Then,  after  the 
work  of  putting  in  the  seed  is  done  over 
again,  the  earth  becomes  “as  iron  be- 
neath, and'  the  sky  as  brass  above,” 
through  the  long-continued  absence  of 
rain,  till  the  poor  struggling  plant  life  can 
return  but  little  if  any  more  at  harvest- 
time than  the  original  stock  put  in  in  the 
spring.  Agriculture  is  the  means  God 
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lias  seen  fit  to  take  by  which  to  answer 
the  prayer  of  His  thousand  million  chil- 
dren : 4 4 Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  ” 
It  is  the  great  overshadowing  interest,  in 
the  prosecution  of  which  “nine-tenths  of 
the  fixed  capital  of  all  civilized  nations1’ 
is  estimated  to  be  embarked.  Nothing 
else  is  so  vital  to  it  as  the  supply  of  moist- 
ure in  proper  quantities  and  at  proper 
times.  Right  here  is  the  very  point  at 
which  the  greatest  advances  in  the  higher 
grades  of  scientific  agriculture  are  possi- 
ble. An  acre  properly  watered  can  be 
made  to  yield  as  much  as  seven,  or  even 
more,  which  are  not  so  treated.  This  has 
been  demonstrated  in  garden  farming, 
which  has  the  full  advantage  of  complete 
supply  and  appliances  for  first-class  irri- 
gation. The  cultivation  not  dnly  of  fruits 
and  flowers,  but  grains  and  vegetables, 
can  and  has  thus  been  made  to  give  re- 
sults in  proportion  to  expenditures  which 
are  almost  amazing.  Here,  too,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the 
mutual  relations  and  dependence  of  in- 
terests upon  each  other.  Whefre  the  sup- 
ply of  water  is  abundant  for  artificial 
channels  of  navigation,  the  same  arrange- 
ment answers  the  purposes  both  of  water- 
ways to  transport  the  products  of  the  soil 
from  the  producers  to  the  consumers  to 
the  best  possible  advantage,  and  of  ir- 
rigation by  means  of  which  the  maxi- 
mum of  yield  from  the  soil  can  be  at- 
tained. It  furnishes  also  the  motive 
power  to  enable  the  artisan  to  produce 
the  results  of  his  skill,  and  to  return  them 
over  the  same  channels  to  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil. 

In  the  ordinary  processes  of  agricul- 
ture, however,  irrespective  of  the  elabo- 
rately perfected  conditions  as  above  sup- 
posed, are  numberless  examples  in  the 
common  experience  of  many  a farmer  in 
almost  any  town  in  every  county  and 
State  where  a good  shower  of  rain  at  a 
critical  point  of  time  of  growth  or  of  ma- 
turing of  some  one  of  his  crops  was  liter- 
ally worth  hundreds  of  dollars  to  him. 
In  proportion  as  we  understand  and  ap- 
ply the  only  known  regulator  of  this  vital 
element  of  vegetable  life,  shall  we  be  in- 
sured against  damages  incident  to  a cli- 
mate which  becomes  more  and  more  er- 
ratic in  proportion  as  we  unwisely  man- 
age our  precious  woodland  interests. 
Wise  management  of  this  interest  will 
not  only  conserve  our  prosperity  in  the 
great  departments  of  national  wealth  con- 


sidered above,  but  it  will  give  us  more 
and  better  timber  for  fuel  and  for  use  in 
the  mechanic  arts,  more  and  better  tim- 
ber for  the  common  uses  of  land  and  of 
naval  architecture,  for  the  rich  and  ele- 
gant uses  of  the  interiors  of  the  homes  of 
the  people,  the  temples  of  religion  and 
art,  and  the  halls  of  fashion  and  refine- 
ment. More  beautiful  and  more  precious 
and  expensive  woods  for  rich  carvings 
and  the  most  brilliant  veneers  grow  in 
our  own  forests  than  any  which  are  im- 
ported to  us  from  far-off  islands  and  dis- 
tant continents.  The  burls  of  the  birch 
and  the  walnut,  and  select  sections  of  the 
curly  ash,  the  wild  cherry,  and  the  bird’s- 
eye  maple  from  American  forests,  bring 
prices  at  home  as  well  as  abroad  which 
would  amaze  the  uninitiated.  Single 
trees  of  such  wood  have  been  cut  in  the 
“slashings,”  and  burned  up  in  the  log 
heaps  to  get  them  out  of  the  way  of  the 
pioneer,  which  would  now  bring  enough, 
in  addition  to  cost  of  transportation,  cut- 
ting into  veneers,  and  commissions  for 
selling,  to  buy  the  small  sterile  farm  on 
which  it  grew,  and  on  which  the  owner 
has  a struggle  to  keep  himself  and  family 
from  starving. 

When  our  forests  are  as  economically 
administered  as  are  most  of  those  of  Eu- 
rope, few  trees  will  be  cut  except  such, 
and  for  such  uses,  as  have  been  recom- 
mended by  a scientific  forest  superintend- 
ent. It  might  cost  a county  a few  thou- 
sand dollars  a year  to  employ  such  a 
superintendent  with  the  necessary  assist- 
ants; but  when  our  eyes  are  open,  we 
shall  see  that  to  fail  to  employ  them  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  most  wick- 
ed wastefulness. 


MISS  MILDRED’S  FRIEND. 

HE  nurse  was  gone  at  last. 

Miss  Mildred  sighed  peacefully, 
watching  the  door  as  it  closed  upon  her. 
The  door  was  of  black  - walnut.  Mrs. 
Hobson  had  the  effect  of  being  finished 
in  black-walnut  too.  She  wore  brown — 
and  then  her  complexion ! 

Miss  Mildred  herself  had  the  rare  pleas- 
ure (to  an  invalid)  of  having  retained  her 
complexion.  She  was  sensitive  about  this 
point  in  other  people.  And  Mrs.  Hob- 
son moved  like  a bureau  without  casters. 
Besides,  she  called  her  “my  dear.”  Mil- 
dred always  sighed  peacefully  when  Mrs. 
Hobson  had  rolled  up  the  round  stand, 
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brought  the  ice-water,  wrung  out  the  wet 
towels,  set  the  milk  behind  the  Cologne 
bottle,  and  the  crackers  on  the  chair, 
measured  off  the  Life  Food,  put  the  cham- 
omilla  within  reach,  and  “ fixed”  the  fire 
— a terrible  process,  consisting  of  raspings 
and  scrapings,  of  puffings  and  pokings 
and  gaspings,  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hob- 
son, every  one  of  which  Miss  Mildred 
firmly  believed  to  be  an  unnecessary  tor- 
ture inflicted  upon  her  nervous  system, 
but  against  which  there  was  no  redress. 
Mrs.  Hobson  was  one  of  those  persons 
who  have  theories  about  managing  a fire ; 
and  with  such  people  it  is  no  more  pos- 
sible to  argue  than  with  a man  in  love. 
When  all  this  was  over,  and  Mrs.  Hobson 
had  vanished  for  the  night,  Miss  Mildred, 
as  I say,  was  glad. 

She  had  resolutely  refused  to  have  Mrs. 
Hobson  in  attendance  upon  her  at  night. 
This  pleased  her  mother,  who  thereby  re- 
ceived and  gave  the  impression  that  she 
took  care  of  Mildred  half  the  time.  No 
one  ever  alluded  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
because  Mrs.  Snowe  was  systematically  in- 
capable of  taking  care  of  her  daughter  at 
any  time  that  there  was  a nurse  in  Mil- 
dred’s case  at  all. 

Mildred  Snowe  was  what  I have  heard 
called  “one  of  the  ethereal  invalids.” 
Nothing  very  dreadful  or  disagreeable 
was  the  matter  with  this  pale  and  patient 
young  woman,  who  had  not  left  her  beau- 
tiful room  in  the  stately  Snowe  mansion 
for  now  three  long  and  empty  years. 
She  did  not  have  Bick-headaches,  a can- 
cer, or  a cough.  She  had  never  even 
gone  into  hysterics.  She  did  not  often 
cry.  She  was  not  expecting  to  die,  and 
had  never  once  called  the  family  together 
to  give  orders  about  her  funeral.  She  had 
only  met  with  an  accident  a good  while 
ago,  and  got  a hurt  upon  the  spine  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  and  so  had  the  back- 
ache ever  since.  Her  mother  said  Mil- 
dred always  “kept  up;”  and  what  would 
have  become  of  her  if  she  hadn’t,  Heaven 
only  knew,  for  she  sometimes  thought  of 
the  two  she  needed  nursing  as  much  as 
any  body,  but  she  wouldn’t  let  poor  Mil- 
dred hear  her  say  such  a thing  for  the 
world. 

Oh,  how  many  times  Mildred  had  heard 
her  say  it,  talking  to  callers  down  in  the 
front  entry,  as  they  went  away,  in  that 
high-strung  voice  of  hers,  that  pierced  her 
daughter’s  ears  like  a fine  poisoned  wire, 
and  seemed  to  revolve  upon  itself  within 


the  brain  for  an  hour  after — how  many 
times! 

But  Mildred  only  said,  “Poor  little 
mother  ! she  can’t  help  her  sc//,”  and 
spoke  gently  next  time  she  came  up,  ask- 
ing how  the  pleurisy  was,  or  the  dyspep- 
sia, or  if  she  slept  last  night,  or  dwelling 
upon  whatever  cheerful  conversational 
material  of  this  sort  happened  to  be  up- 
permost at  the  time  in  Mrs.  Snowe’s  in- 
terest and  favor.  The  subject  of  discus- 
sion on  this  especial  night,  before  Mrs. 
Hobson  came  in,  had  been  diphtheritic 
throats,  Mrs.  Snowe  having  heard  that 
the  next  lecturer  in  the  Hamlet  Citizens’ 
Lecture  Course  had  been  obliged  to  post- 
pone his  engagement  for  Friday,  owing 
to  this  afflicting  cause.  The  night  before, 
Mrs.  Snowe  was  interested  in  a theory  of 
chloral  poisoning.  Last  week — oh  yes, 
last  week  it  was  amalgamated  fillings. 

It  was  always  something.  Mildred  was 
used  to  it.  Perhaps  it  was  her  fault,  she 
sometimes  thought.  It  came  of  having 
an  invalid  in  the  house. 

“After  this  diphtheria  man,” observed 
Mrs.  Snowe,  when  Mrs.  Hobson  had 
lunged  out  of  the  way,  “comes  Mr.  Ho- 
garth. I’ve  long  wanted  to  see  that  man. 

It  is  a fine  selection  this  year.” 

4 4 What ! Henry  Hogarth  ?”  asked  Mil- 
dred. 4 4 The  poet?” 

“Yes,  it’s  Henry  Hogarth.  I never 
thought  of  him  so  much  as  a poet,  though, 
my  dear,  as  I did  as  a lecturer  on  Pompey 
— or  was  it — ” 

“ Pompeii  ?”  suggested  Mildred. 

“Well,  yes,  Pompeei  and  Herculane- 
um, or  the  Schleiermacher  investigations, 
or  something  of  tliat  sort.  At  any  rate, 
I’ve  always  dreamed  of  him  as  a lecturer 
on  antiquities,  with  an  invalid  wife,” 
sighed  Mrs.  Snowe. 

Ah ! had  he  an  invalid  wife  ? 

Mildred’s  eyes  twinkled  merrily.  Noth- 
ing could  have  so  recommended  a poet  to 
her  mother,  unless,  indeed,  he  could  have 
been  an  invalid  himself. 

“ Why,  yes,  my  dear,  an  extremely  in- 
valid wife.  So  I’ve  always  understood. 

He  is  most  devoted  to  her.  He  won’t 
stay  at  a party — and  he  is  said  to  be  very 
fond  of  society — after  nine  o’clock,  be- 
cause she  prefers  to  have  him  help  her  to 
bed  rather  than  the  maid.  And  he  an- 
swers her  bell  like  a maid,  jumping  up 
every  half  hour.  And  it’s  so  interesting 
to  know  that  they  live  in  a boarding-house, 
in  two  small  rooms,  and  he  does  all  his 
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writing  with  her  beside  him  at  a little  ta- 
ble, and  her  callers  coming  in  as  lovely  as 
possible !” 

It  was  very  interesting  surely — very 
much  so,  Mildred  assented,  idly. 

“She  has  a most  remarkable  disease,” 
pursued  Mrs.  Snowe,  with  animation.  ‘ 4 I 
hear  it  is  deterioration  of — something. 
There  is  no  other  case  on  record  like  it. 
Deterioration  of — ” 

44  The  heart  ?”  suggested  Mildred. 

“Oh  no!” 

4 4 Intellect  ? feelings  ? will  ?” 

“No,  none  of  those,  I am  sure;  they 
don’t  sound  like  it.  I think  it  may  have 
been  4 deterioration  of  the  arteries.’  At 
any  rate,  it  is  a most  remarkable  disease. 
I’ve  a mind  to  invite  him  to  stay  here 
when  he  lectures.” 

“ Mother ! To  find  out  what  is  the 
matter  with  his  wife  ?” 

“Oh  no,  Mildred,  not  at  all.  What 
an  unpleasant  way  you  have  of  putting 
things  ! But  he  must  stay  somewhere. 
Mrs.  Jessop  will  be  after  him  if  she  gets 
over  her  neuralgia.  I should  be  ashamed 
to  have  him  stay  at  the  Jessops’.  Their 
carpet  is  scarlet  and  their  curtains  ma- 
roon. She’d  be  sure  to  have  his  cold 
mutton  overdone,  besides.  The  man  with 
the  spectroscope  staid  there.” 

44  Stereoscope,  mother  ?” 

“Yes,  stereoscope,  I should  say — and 
had  to  go  up  to  the  hotel  for  a lunch ; she 
starved  him.  If  I don’t  have  one  of  my 
attacks  I will  try  it,  I believe.  It  would 
be  pleasant  for  you,  too,  Mildred.  The  lec- 
tures run  over  several  weeks.  I suppose 
he  would  come  and  go.  But  we  needn’t 
give  him  the  permanent  invitation  till 
we’ve  tried  him  once.  If  you  don’t  need 
me  any  longer,  Mildred  dear,  I’ll  go  and 
write  to  him,  I believe,  to-night.  I sup- 
pose the  committee  have  his  address. 
Comfortable,  Mildred?  There!  I meant 
to  have  got  out  of  my  silk  before  I came 
into  your  room.  I must  remember.” 

Mildred  smiled  patiently.  Her  moth- 
er seldom  did  remember.  It  could  not 
be  helped.  She  pulled  the  blue  Chinese 
crape  coverlet  close  about  her  ears,  but  her 
eyes  softened  kindly  as  the  stiff  Bonnet 
silk  rustled  elegantly  away.  Her  poor 
mother  was  such  a handsome  little  wom- 
an, when  dressed ! And  the  merino  wrap- 
per was  not  becoming  to  her. 

The  invalid  turns  with  what  may  be 
called  the  invalid’s  consciousness  of  sol- 
itude— an  acute  and  active  thing,  like  a 


sixth  sense ; her  eyes  stir  over  the  grave 
blue  room  in  which  she  lies  imprisoned; 
the  curtained  recess  where  her  bed  stands 
seems  to  gasp  about  her  for  the  wide  air; 
her  supersensitive  ear  detects  the  scratch 
of  her  mother’s  pen  through  the  closed 
door.  The  wind  rises,  and  this  means  a 
wakeful  night.  She  will  have  time  enough 
to  think.  It  never  seems  to  her  that  she 
can  think  with  Mrs.  Hobson  in  the  room. 

But  what  has  she  to  think  about  ? Not 
much,  verily.  Only  the  same  old  story, 
told  in  the  same  old  way — of  the  ache  and 
anguish  of  the  day ; the  doctor’s  visit ; the 
new  prescription ; the  prospect  for  to-mor- 
row ; the  items  in  the  evening  paper  that 
she  read  before  the  blinding  pain  crashed 
down  on  brain  and  eyes;  the  novel  that 
Mrs.  Hobson  read  to  her  in  the  afternoon, 
in  a very  high  key,  and  with  a punctua- 
tion entirely  Mrs.  Hobson’s  own,  and  a 
pronunciation  of  which  the  less  one 
thinks,  the  better;  of  the  neighbor  who 
“dropped  in” and  gossiped  at  her,  or  the 
other  neighbor  who  brought  flowers  and 
sympathized  with  her;  of  the  subscription 
that  she  sent  to  the  Reform  Club;  of  the 
poor  people  whom  she  never  sees,  who 
give  their  thanks  for  the  help  that  costs 
her  nothing;  of  the  changes  in  the  weath- 
er ; of  the  snapping  of  the  fire ; of  the  pat- 
tern of  bare  branches  without  against  the 
moon-lit  sky — they  have  a homeless,  com- 
fortless look  when  it  is  bright ; of  a poem 
that  took  her  fancy  yesterday;  of  her 
mother,  and  her  mother’s  notions ; of  this 
lecturer  who  is  coming. 

It  is  a dreary  place  to  bring  him  to — a 
man  of  the  world,  the  wide  well  world. 
Miss  Mildred,  in  her  blue  room,  wonders 
what  the  world  is  like — to  the  well.  She 
has  forgotten.  It  is  so  long  now  that 
she  has  lain  here ! so  long  since  she  has 
been  “ Miss  Mildred”  to  people ! — a way  of 
speaking  that  came  by  degrees,  a phrase 
full  of  the  patronage  of  compassion,  and 
the  dreary  recognition  of  her  lost  youth. 
Yet  Mildred  is  not  so  very  old.  She 
felt  young  enough  the  day  it  happened, 
bounding  out  from  her  blue  room  in  blue 
ribbons,  while  the  picnic  wagon  stood 
waiting,  and  Jamie  Lenna  called  her  at 
the  door,  and  her  mother — Yes,  her 
mother  trips;  that  is  all.  Her  mother 
trips,  and  the  low  wide  oiled  stairs  are 
slippery,  and  Mildred  springs.  She  knows 
how  to  put  one  hand  on  the  baluster  and 
bound  down ; she  is  a hoidenish  girl  per- 
haps, lithe  and  fearless.  To  leap  and 
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fling  herself  before  the  sliding  figure  is 
the  work  of  a thought — 

So  here  she  is. 

Jamie  Lenna  used  to  call  at  first,  but 
she  could  not  see  him.  And  by-and-by 
he  moved  to  Boston.  He  was  a nice  boy, 
but  he  liked  well  people.  He  had  always 
seemed  like  a boy  to  Mildred ; most  of  the 
young  men  in  Hamlet  did.  Outside  of 
Hamlet  it  was  different,  for  Mildred  had 
been  outside  of  Hamlet.  But  Jamie  was 
outspoken  and  honest,  and  told  a good 
story;  she  would  have  liked  to  see  him 
now  and  then.  Mildred  had  been  one  of 
those  frank,  merry  girls  who  are  easily 
“good  friends”  with  the  young  fellows. 

But  only  the  girls  came  now  into  the 
sick-room,  and  not  too  often  either.  Mil- 
dred remembers  a Miss  Jones,  who  used 
to  be  The  Invalid  of  Hamlet;  had  con- 
sumption, but  wouldn’t  die ; lasted  unpar- 
donably  long ; people  went  to  see  her 
fast-days  and  Sundays  after  church ; sent 
her  jelly  when  it  was  left  over,  and  ice- 
cream after  parties  if  the  children  didn’t 
eat  it  all  for  breakfast.  When  there  was 
a sermon  on  charity,  or  a revival,  Miss 
Jones  was  run  to  death  with  callers.  She 
was  the  village  scape-goat  for  an  uneasy 
conscience.  Sometimes  a dozen  people 
would  sit  in  her  room  at  once;  then  no- 
body would  go  near  her  for  a fortnight. 
All  the  small  boys  of  the  village  objected 
to  Miss  Jones.  Mildred  had  a brother  in 
those  days,  a mischievous  little  fellow. 
Tom  was  drowned,  poor  boy,  but  nobody 
could  drown  his  frolic  out  of  Mildred’s 
heart.  Tom  used  to  say  that  Deacon 
Brim  was  gone,  and  Miss  Jones  was  go- 
ing, and  then  there  would  be  nobody  left 
in  town  to  have  to  take  things  to  after 
dinner. 

“I  am  an  old  story  in  Hamlet,”  said 
Mildred,  on  this  windy  night.  “I  am 
growing  to  be  a Miss  Jones  to  people — the 
town  invalid.” 

She  called  her  mother  presently,  hear- 
ing her  stir.  “Mamma  dear,  have  you 
written  your  letter  ? Did  you  say  yes  ? 
And  you  think  he  will  come  ? If  I were 
you,  mamma,  I icouldn't  begin  by  asking 
this  gentleman  about  his  wife’s  health. 
People  with  sick  wives  are  tired  of  sick- 
ness. Would  you  mind,  mother — just  to 
please  me  ? I should  be  worried.  Don’t 
ask  him.  Let  him  say  what  he  pleases 
about  his  domestic  affairs.” 

“Very  well,  Mildred,”  Mrs.  Snowe  as- 
sented, with  the  slightly  weary  and  pat- 


ronizing air  of  a watcher  who  must  hu- 
mor the  whims  of  the  dying — “ very  well. 
Give  yourself  no  anxiety.  I will  do  the 
proper  thing,  and  please  you  too,  if  possi- 
ble.” 

No  interesting  disease  prevented  Mr. 
Henry  Hogarth  from  fulfilling  his  adver- 
tised engagement  to  lecture  upon  Antiqui- 
ties in  the  Hamlet  Citizens’  Star  Lecture 
Course.  Mrs.  Snowe  (in  black  bellon 
and  crepe  lisse)  observed  through  the 
drawing-room  windows,  as  he  came  up 
the  long,  old-fashioned  flagged  walk, 
that  he  had  not  even  the  lecturer’s  bron- 
chial hack;  an  unreasonably  'well  man, 
who,  she  believed,  did  not  so  much  as 
take  troches.  She  never  remembered  en- 
tertaining a lecturer  before  who  did  not 
come  into  the  house  with  a troche  in  his 
mouth. 

“And  the  modem  improvements  in 
troches  are  so  great,”  thought  Mrs.  Snowe, 
pensively.  It  seemed  as  if  a man  in  that 
profession  would  eat  them  for  the  luxury 
of  testifying  to  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence. 

“I  hope  you  are  not  very  much  fa- 
tigued with  your  journey?”  began  Mrs. 
Snowe,  sympathetically,  extending  her 
delicate  and  hospitable  hand. 

“ Thank  you,  not  at  all.  I am  seldom 
tired.” 

The  hearty  words  rang  over  the  sad 
and  silent  house.  Mildred  heard  them 
up  stairs.  A happy  man,  she  thought. 
An  interesting  man,  notwithstanding  his 
extreme  health,  thought  Mrs.  Snowe,  scru- 
tinizing him  over  her  silver  tea-urn  at 
supper.  She  liked  him.  All  the  woman 
in  her  responded  to  his  quick  dark  eyes 
and  straight  shoulders  and  firm  mouth; 
his  full  vibrating  voice;  his  outright  way 
of  saying,  “What  a cup  of  tea!”  his  un- 
expressed (but  evident)  pleasure  in  being 
delicately  entertained ; his  readiness  to  be 
“made  at  home,”  and  his  fluent,  excel- 
lent stories. 

A man  was  a rarity  now  at  the  Snowes’. 
The  widow  felt  a change  in  the  atmos- 
phere, as  if  she  had  gone  to  the  beach  or 
the  mountains.  She  experienced  a faint 
excitement  in  putting  on  her  bonnet  to 
attend  the  lecture.  She  had  one  of  the 
faces  which  it  is  easiest  to  classify  by  say- 
ing, she  is  a woman  who  looks  her  best 
in  a bonnet.  Yet  let  us  understand  her. 
Mrs.  Snowe  was  a lady,  not  a flirt.  For 
a woman  of  her  years  to  wear  her  wid- 
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ow’s  veil  a fold  the  more  or  less  becom- 
ingly for  the  sake  of  a gentleman,  she 
would  have  felt  from  the  bottom  of  her 
heart  was  vulgar.  Still,  as  I say,  there 
existed  this  undefined  stimulant  to  the 
pose  of  the  bonnet.  Mildred  and  Mrs. 
Hobson  were  so  used  to  things,  and  did 
not  notice  how  one  looked. 

Now  the  lecturer,  it  had  already  be- 
come evident,  did.  He  saw  every  thing: 
the  silhouette  of  Konewka’s  on  the  tile  be- 
neath the  tea-pot;  the  square  pattern  of 
hand-carving  (a  hundred  years  old)  in 
the  white  painted  cornice  of  the  softly 
lighted  and  heavily  shaded  room,  four- 
teen feet  high  above  his  head ; the  Shet- 
land shawl,  too,  that  had  dropped  to  the 
floor  by  the  sideboard:  it  was  blue — her 
daughter’s  shawl,  she  told  him,  as  he 
stooped  to  pick  it  up.  With  his  permis- 
sion, she  would  take  him  up  to  see  the 
poor  girl  presently.  It  was  a case  of 
nervous  shock  and  abrasion  of  one  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae — an  accident. 

“He  would  rather  come  up  after  lec- 
ture,” said  Mrs.  Snowe,  kissing  Mildred 
good-by.  She  was  a little  hurried,  and 
chiefly  kissed  her  own  veil,  while  Mildred 
made  the  best  of  her  way  through  a 
mouthful  of  crape  to  hastily  cry, 

44  Don’t  bother  him  to  drag  him  into  a 
sick-room,  mother ! — don’t  / Let  the  poor 
man  go  to  bed  in  peace.” 

In  her  heart  she  wondered  if  he  were 
not  rather  relieved  on  the  whole,  that  his 
business  required  him  to  be  so  much  away 
from  that  other  sick-room,  and  that  other 
sufferer  to  whom  his  affectionate  and  cel- 
ebrated loyalty  was  so  sensitive;  for  the 
well,  be  they  never  so  loyal  and  affection- 
ate, are  glad  to  be  free.  Mildred  knew. 

What  Mr.  Hogarth  expected  to  find 
when,  still  flushed  with  the  proud  pleas- 
ure of  leading  the  Hamlet  intellect  captive 
into  that  region  vaguely  described  by  his 
hostess  as  4 4 Antiquities,”  he  followed  her 
up  the  wide  low  stairs  which  Mildred  had 
not  crossed  for  three  years,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  He  was  a man  of  broad  experi- 
ence, setting  his  domestic  afflictions  even 
out  of  the  account,  and  prepared  for  any 
thing  in  the  invalid  line— dark  rooms, 
camphor,  paregoric,  tears  or  a whine,  bot- 
tles on  every  thing,  the  thermometer  at 
ninety,  a good  deal  about  the  doctor,  and 
a singularly  hideous  shade  of  purple-gray, 
of  which  he  had  observed  very  yellow  sick 
people  altvays  had  their  wrappers  made. 

What  he  found — rather,  let  me  say, 


what  he  felt — was  at  first  a delicate  misty 
fine  sense  of  the  color  of  blue — a pale  blue 
with  much  lace  drapery.  He  stood  in  a 
lady’s  parlor,  it  seemed;  a small  room, 
with  a recess  closely  curtained.  Books 
were  about,  and  flowers.  A window  was 
open.  A low  fire  in  an  open  grate  flick- 
ered gently.  Not  a bottle  was  to  be  seen. 
Mrs.  Hobson  was  not  present.  The  lamps 
were  shaded  with  blue  and  creamy  laces, 
but  burned  cheerily  beside  the*  lounge  on 
which  Mildred  lay,  easily  putting  out  her 
little  hand,  with  the  frank,  girlish  motion 
she  had  never  lost,  to  say, 

44  It  is  kind  in  you  to  come  up,  Mr.  Ho- 
garth, and  I am  glad  to  see  you.  Do  you 
like  smoking-chairs?  Because  there’s  one 
I keep  for  people  who  do.  No ; mother 
likes  her  low  rocker  here  by  me.  So  I 
can  see  you  both.  That  is  right!” 

Mildred  had  a voice  of  which  it  was  not 
possible  to  say  that  sickness  had  not  sad- 
dened it  slightly,  but  it  had  not  soured  it 
by  a fleck ; and  she  had  no  whine.  She 
laughed,  too,  most  merrily.  She  wore 
something  of  cream-colored  cashmere  and 
blue  ribbons.  She  had  a little  lace  cap 
over  her  smooth  hair,  which  was  light 
and  abundant,  and  grew  low  upon  her 
temples  and  forehead,  brushed  back  in 
those  natural  waves,  the  peculiar  charm 
of  low  thick  hair,  and  which  are  sufficient 
in  themselves  to  draw  an  attentive  glance 
repeatedly  to  a woman’s  face.  Then  she 
had  her  un spoiled  complexion,  and  her 
eyes;  but  the  visitor  did  not  quite  make 
out  Miss  Mildred’s  eyes.  They  struck 
him  as  fine  but  guarded;  only  slightly, 
however,  and  (who  could  say  ?)  possibly 
thereby  revealed  the  more  clearly,  like 
ladies’  faces  behind  what  are  called  masque 
veils. 

They  fell  into  talk,  easy  and  ready  as 
Mildred’s  laughter.  Mr.  Hogarth  leaned 
back  in  the  smoking-chair;  he  did  not 
even  miss  his  cigar — yet.  The  reaction 
from  the  strain  of  public  speech  came  on 
gently  in  the  calm  blue  room ; each  nerve 
adjusted  itself  to  every  other  with  a cer- 
tain pleasurable  leisure.  They  talked  of 
lectures  and  lecturers,  of  Hamlet  society, 
of  Boston  music,  of  Western  hotels,  of 
Yankee  idioms,  pastry,  and  poetry.  Mrs. 
Snowe  was 4 4 dying”  to  ask  about  his  wife’s 
Deterioration,  but  remained  loyal  to  Mil- 
dred, and  contented  herself  with  vague 
remarks  about  Antiquities,  and  with  ob- 
serving that  her  daughter  had  long  ad- 
mired Mr.  Hogarth’s  works. 
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“My  works  ?”  echoed  their  visitor,  with 
one  of  his  quick  looks. 

“ Your  poems,  Sir.” 

“ I never  wrote  a poem  in  my  life  that 
I know  of — but  once.” 

“But  Mildred  said — I am  sure  you  said 
Mr.  Hogarth  was  a poet,  Mildred.” 

“You  wrote  a song  about  the  sea,”  re- 
plied Mildred,  quietly.  4 4 1 thought  every 
body  knew  it.” 

4 4 Oh,  that  l And  you  called  me  a poet 
for  it  ? You  are  generous.” 

44  It  never  struck  me  so.  I am  not  apt 
to  be  generous  with  people  who  work  (or 
live)  only  in  moods.  I think  I was  only 
just  to  the  poem.” 

Mildred  spoke  in  a grave,  impartial  tone, 
as  if  she  were  discussing  some  character 
dead  and  buried  in  a text-book  of  English 
literature ; it  was  impossible  to  be  foolish- 
ly flattered.  Mr.  Hogarth  felt  that  he 
had  been  severely  weighed  and  measured 
in  the  making  up  of  this  judgment;  he 
was  not  sure  that  this  thoughtful  little 
invalid  ( was  she  little,  though?  In  all 
those  wraps,  who  could  say  ?)  did  not  rate 
him,  on  the  whole,  as  a man  of  mood  rath- 
er than  of  purpose,  and  while  apprecia- 
ting his  best,  set  him  down  as  incapable  of 
living  up  to  it.  He  felt  at  once  gratified 
and  stung.  He  should  either  like  or  dis- 
like this  sick  girl,  decidedly,  he  thought, 
yielding  to  the  almost-  inevitable  impulse 
of  the  author  whom  a stranger's  criticism 
has  moved.  What  most  people  say  of  us 
does  not  matter.  But  you  who  have  hit 
the  truth,  we  never  forget. 

“It  was  something  about  the  tide,” 
hummed  Mrs.  Snowe. 

“ 4 When  the  tide  comes  in, 

When  my  love  leans — ’ ” 

“Oh,  mother,  please!  You  haven’t 
it  right,”  cried  Mildred,  so  hastily  that 
Mrs.  Snowe,  with  what  she  felt  was  admi- 
rable tact,  changed  the  subject  at  once  to 
Homoeopathy. 

Soon  after,  what  appeared  to  Mr.  Ho- 
garth to  be  a walnut  bureau  rolled  into 
the  dark  doorway.  It  proved  to  be  Mrs. 
Hobson,  who  said  that  it  was  time  for 
Miss  Mildred’s  drops.  Mr.  Hogarth  re- 
membered as  he  went  away  that  tills  was 
the  first  word  he  had  heard  mentioned 
about  the  poor  girl’s  illness  since  he  had 
been  in  the  blue  room.  She  must  have 
put  her  mother  under  a severe  course  of 
training  in  that  respect. 

“He  never  once  mentioned  his  wife!” 


mourned  Mrs.  Snowe  when  she  came  to 
kiss  Mildred  good-night.  “And  I spoke 
of  the  difficulties  of  such  a public  life  to 
a domestic  man.  In  fact,  I didn’t  really 
make  out  where  his  home  was,  or  even  if 
he  had  a home.  Did  you  ?” 

“I  did  not  ask  him,”  replied  Mildred, 
pulling  out  the  comb  from  under  her  lace 
cap  and  letting  her  hair  down  for  Mrs. 
Hobson  to  brush.  She  looked  younger 
with  her  hair  down. 

Mr.  Hogarth’s  course  of  lectures  in 
Hamlet  was  eight  in  number.  He  came 
twice  a week  till  they  were  over,  remain- 
ing the  guest  of  Mrs.  Snowe. 

“I  feel  that  I know  him  like  a — rela- 
tion,” Mrs.  Snowe  used  to  observe  vague- 
ly, but  with  great  earnestness.  “ In  fact, 
he  seems  to  be  very  happy  with  us ; as  if 
he  had  always  lived  here.” 

He  certainly  did  seem  happy ; Mildred 
admitted  as  much  as  this.  He  was,  of 
course,  a great  deal  in  the  sick-room — the 
sitting-room  of  the  family.  As  they  grew 
better  acquainted,  Mrs.  Snowe  left  them 
sometimes  together. 

“ These  have  been  four  pleasant  weeks 
to  me,”  said  Mildred,  in  her  frank  way, 
one  evening  as  the  limit  of  his  stay  ap- 
proached. 

“Have  they?”  Henry  Hogarth  hesi- 
tated a moment ; he  came  and  stood  by 
her  sofa,  looking  down.  The  man  of  the 
well  world  felt  that  he  must  protect  the 
invalid.  He  paused  before  saying,  “I 
am  glad.  I have  enjoyed  them  too.” 

“Thank  you.  I see  so  few  people — ” 

Mildred  looked  up  with  her  candid  but 
still  gravely  guarded  eyes.  They  were 
alone  just  then,  and  both  fell  silent.  Ho- 
garth glanced  about  the  blue  room;  his 
eye  took  in  every  familiar  detail  in  the 
sheltered  lonely  place — all  so  like  her!  all 
grown  in  his  memory  now,  a part  of  a 
sweet,  brave,  life,  and  of  the  story  of  his 
admission  to  its  trustful  friendliness.  He 
thought  he  should  always  remember  the 
color  of  the  Chinese  crape  shoulder  robe, 
the  pale  pearl  of  the  ceiling,  the  names 
and  bindings  of  the  books,  where  the  flow- 
ers stood,  and  the  piano,  which  window 
was  open,  with  the  lace  curtain  drawn 
over  the  stuff  one,  and  the  pictures : there 
was  a Landseer,  one  of  Norton’s  beaches, 
Holbein’s  Madonna,  Ary  Scheffer’s  Fran- 
cesca di  Rimini,  and  Leonardo's  Christ 
among  them  ; the  last  two  hung  in  the 
comer  opposite  the  sofa.  The  fire  burned 
low  in  the  grate  between. 
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It  was  a cheerful  room,  but,  ah  ! so  piti- 
fully resigned!  The  man  looked  about 
impatiently,  then  down  again  at  her. 

Her  head  ached  that  evening — he  could 
see — and  she  had  thrown  aside  her  lace 
cap ; her  hair  fell  in  two  long  braids,  like 
a little  girl’s,  and  her  cheeks  were  flushed 
with  pain  of  which  she  did  not  speak.  The 
beautiful  brave  face  ! The  poor,  denied, 
appealing  face  I 

“What  did  you  say?”  asked  Mildred, 
looking  up. 

But  he  had  said  nothing.  He  turned 
away,  muttering  something  about  being 
there  only  once  again,  and  that  he  should 
miss  coming  to  Hamlet. 

“ I am  glad  you  will  miss  us,”  said  Mil- 
dred, openly. 

He  wondered,  as  he  stood  there,  what 
it  would  be  like  to  be  this  peaceful,  pa- 
tient woman,  shut  up  there,  seeing  noth- 
ing, suffering  every  thing.  And  still  so 
young! 

When  she  was  well  it  was  evident  that 
she  had  seen  something  of  the  world ; she 
had  been  admired,  he  thought.  He  knew 
when  a woman  had  been  admired  Avithout 
her  saying  so;  the  rather  if  she  did  not 
say  so.  But  now — why,  she  had  not  seen 
a man  for  three  years,  except  her  doctor 
and  her  minister.  Mr.  Hogarth  had  in- 
directly found  out  all  about  them.  The 
minister  was  seventy ; the  doctor  was  mar- 
ried, and  loved  his  wife.  Besides — 

Mrs.  Snowe  rustled  in.  She  too  felt 
sorry  to  think  how  soon  they  should  lose 
their  guest.  She  had  enjoyed  having 
some  one  to  sit  opposite  at  her  lonely  teas 
and  breakfasts.  The  sad,  sick  woman’s 
house  reluctantly  yielded  its  hold  on  the 
well  and  happy  but  elusive  man.  Still, 
Mrs.  Snowe  was  too  old  a woman  to  forget 
the  main  objects  of  existence  in  its  casual 
recreations.  She  could  not  but  admit  it 
to  be  very  strange  that  all  this  while  Mr. 
Hogarth  had  never  spoken  of  his  wife. 
She  could  not  deny  that  she  did  not  alto- 
gether approve  of  this  reticence.  She  had 
said  so  to  Mildred.  She  talked  a good  deal 
to-night  about  the  sacredness  of  home,  its 
cares  and  anxieties.  She  reproached  her- 
self for  her  unwary  promise  to  her  daugh- 
ter not  to  start  the  subject  of  Deterioration ; 
thought  she  should  know  better  next  time. 
But  Mildred  said,  if  a man  were  silent 
about  his  domestic  life,  the  more  reason 
for  respecting  his  reserve,  and  suggested 
that  perhaps  Mrs.  Hogarth  did  not  like  to 
be  talked  about.  But  Mrs.  Snowe  replied 


that  she  thought  more  likely  she  was  an 
idiot  or  insane. 

“There  is  a wish  expressed,”  began 
Mrs.  Snowe,  on  this  evening,  when  she 
had  taken  her  low  rocker  by  Mildred,  and 
turned  her  handsome  profile  toward  their 
visitor — “a  very  general  wish  expressed 
that  Mr.  Hogarth  should  come  again  in  a 
few  weeks  and  give  his  course  on  Egyptol- 
ogy in  Hamlet ; but  in  a more  select  man- 
ner, Mr.  Hogarth — in  some  parlor,  by  pri- 
vate arrangement  with  some  of  our  best 
people.  I was  requested  to  mention  it  to 
you.  I was  asked  to  do  so  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin B.  Hallowell.  She  wishes  to  enter- 
tain you,  but  I hope  you  will  consider 
yourself  pre-engaged.  Mrs.  Hallowell  is 
a very  interesting  lady,  with  a tendency 
to  consumption.  She  has  old-school  treat- 
ment.” 

Mildred  had  looked  up  quickly  when 
her  mother  spoke ; she  had  heard  nothing 
of  this  before.  For  the  instant  her  un- 
guarded eyes  leaped  out.  He  saw  them, 
for  he,  too,  had  been  taken  by  surprise, 
and  turned  quickly  toward  her.  He  saw 
them,  and  answered,  after  some  thought, 
that  he  thanked  the  people  of  Hamlet  for 
their  interest  in  his  work.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  decide  so  unexpect- 
ed a point  just  now.  He  was  not  in  the 
habit  of  giving  parlor  courses.  He  said 
he  would,  however,  consider  it,  and  rath- 
er abruptly  bade  the  ladies  good-night. 
He  took  Mildred’s  hand  gravely,  and 
bowed  with  formality. 

Mildred  looked  after  him.  Her  moth- 
er buzzed  on,  but  she  did  not  hear.  Mrs. 
Hobson  came  to  brush  her  hair.  Well, 
it  must  be  borne;  she  tossed  the  long 
bright  braids  at  her  silently.  As  Mrs. 
Hobson  untwisted,  waves  of  light  came 
out  and  flooded  the  invalid’s  face. 

“You  look  to  me,  my  dear,” said  Mrs. 
Hobson,  “as  if  you  needed  a little  cham- 
omilla.  Or  shall  I read  that  story  of  Auer- 
bake'8  awhile  ?” 

But  Mildred  thanked  her,  and  got  alone 
as  soon  as  might  be.  Chamomilla  and 
“Auerbake”  were  not  to  the  purpose. 
Her  face  looked  out,  shocked,  hurt,  and 
old,  between  all  that  young  glad  hair. 
To  the  bottom  of  her  soul  the  woman  felt 
shocked  and  hurt.  If  she  lived  till  morn- 
ing, she  would  tell  him ; but  what  would 
Mildred  tell  him  ? What  could  a wom- 
an tell  a man  who  had  dared — 

She  checked  herself.  Mr.  Hogarth  had 
dared  nothing.  He  had  hurt  her  witli- 
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out  daring ; he  had  shocked  her  without 
speech. 

Indefinable  as  the  oxygen  in  the  air 
had  been  her  trustfulness  and  happiness 
an  hour  since;  indefinable  as  the  carbon 
in  the  close  room  her  sense  of  outrage 
now.  Men  knew  how  to  do  those  things, 
risking  nothing,  saying  nothing,  cruelly. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  know  how  to  do 
them  in  any  other  way. 

She  called  to  Mrs.  Hobson  to  fling  both 
windows  wide  open,  and  lay  looking  from 
her  curtained  alcove  with  smouldering 
eyes  that  flashed  now  and  then  about  the 
deserted  room.  The  fire  trembled  and 
went  out.  The  outlines  of  the  books 
grew  dim,  and  of  the  sofa  and  the  smok- 
ing-chair. The  hyacinths  gave  out  the 
strong  tenderness  of  a flower’s  night. 
Francesca,  on  the  pure  blue  wall,  with 
closed  eyes,  whirled  through  hell,  and 
above  her  the  Christ  looked  down. 

In  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Hogarth 
came  to  say  good-by,  Mildred  looked  un- 
commonly well.  She  had  a pink  ribbon, 
instead  of  the  blue,  knotted  into  the  cash- 
mere  wrapper,  and  the  flush  of  the  head- 
ache had  not  faded  from  her  cheek;  it 
was  dying  slowly,  like  an  undisturbed 
and  gentle  fire.  She  said, 

“If  you  come  back  to  give  the  other 
course  of  lectures,  Mr.  Hogarth,  I hope, 
as  mother  does,  that  you  will  consider 
this  your  home.” 

“Thank  you.  If  I come — You  are 
very  kind.  I have  not  decided.” 

“ And  I wish  it  were  possible,”  Mildred 
continued,  “to  bring  Mrs.  Hogarth  with 
you.  Does  she  never  go  any  where  ? Is 
she  quite  unable  ?” 

“Mrs.  Hogarth — ” A rapid  change, 
which  puzzled  Mildred,  swept  his  face.  It 
was  a face  never  too  easy  to  read  at  best. 
“ I thank  you.  Mrs.  Hogarth  is — ” He 
hesitated. 

“We  have  always  understood  she  was 
ill,”  Mildred  hastened  to  add,  “but  I did 
not  know  how  seriously — Mr.  Hogarth ! 
Why  do  you  smile  ? Why  do  you  laugh  ? 
If  I had  a sick  wife,  I never  would  laugh 
at  her,  Sir ! Never ! Not  if  she  were  the 
most  unreasonable  and  fussy  person  in 
the  world.  And  I never  would — ” She 
stopped.  It  was  a dead  stop. 

Henry  Hogarth  threw  himself  down  in 
the  smoking-chair  and  laughed  in  good 
earnest  now;  peals  of  merriment  rang 
through  the  blue  room  and  out  into  the 


silent  house.  Mrs.  Snowe,  in  a becoming 
morning  cap,  glided  in  to  share  the  fun. 

She  said  she  was  glad  to  see  him  enliven 
Mildred  so. 

“Mr.  Hogarth  is  laughing  at  his  wife,” 
said  Mildred,  angrily.  “Or  else  at  me. 

I don’t  know  which.  I don’t  believe  he 
does  himself.” 

This  was  Mrs.  Snowe’s  hour.  She  had 
borne  too  much  and  resisted  too  long. 
Flushed  and  tremulous  with  excitement, 
she  moved  the  matronly  little  rocker 
nearer  to  the  smoking-chair,  and,  in  her 
saddest  and  most  intelligently  pathologic- 
al tones,  began : 

“Ah!  your  poor  wife!  I have  never 
mentioned  her,  Mr.  Hogarth,  but,  I assure 
you,  not  from  want  of  sympathy.  Mil- 
dred wouldn’t  let  me.  She  said  men  nev- 
er liked  to  talk  about  diseases.  Whereas, 
in  this  case — so  uncommon — and  I have 
heard  all  about  it  from  many  sources — 
your  kindness  and  patience — ” 

“But,  Mrs.  Snowe — ” 

4 4 1 insist  upon  saying  my  say,  Sir.  Such 
patience  is  seldom  surpassed  and  never 
equalled  among  husbands,  Mr.  Hogarth. 

Oh,  I know!  Don’t  protest.  You  deserve 
to  be  told  how  the  public  revere  you  for 
your  devotion — and  in  a boarding-house 
too — and  coining  home  at  nine  o’clock 
from  parties  because  she  prefers — ” 

“ But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Snowe — ” 

“ Because  she  prefers  you  to  the  maid,” 
persisted  Mrs.  Snowe,  triumphantly,  “and 
writing  at  a little  table  by  her  side.  Ah  ! 

Sir,  we  know  how  it  all  is — and  she  sick 
so  many  years.  And  that  it  was  a most 
uncommon  and  trying  disease  I’ve  always 
heard,  but  Mildred  wouldn’t  let  me  say 
how  I sympathize  with  you  both.  But 
now,  Mr.  Hogarth,  the  ice  is  broken,  and 
you  know  we  know  your  goodness  and 
patience  and  all  about  it,  I think  I may 
ask  if  she  has  homoeopathic  treatment, 
and  what  it  is  Deterioration  of  ? And — ” 

“ But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Snowe,”  gasped  the 
gentleman  again,  “hear  me  a moment.  I 
must  protest — indeed  I must.  For  there 
isn’t—” 

“Sir !” 

“There  isn’t  any,”  said  Mr.  Hogarth, 
more  quietly. 

“ Any  what  ?”  cried  Mrs.  Snowe. 

“Any  Mrs.  Hogarth,”  said  the  guest, 
meekly. 

“But  you  must  be  mistaken,”  insisted 
she,  putting  her  hand  to  her  forehead. 
After  a pause  she  faintly  said, 
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44  Is  she  dead,  then  ?” 

“Not  that  I know  of.” 

“And  you  never  lived  with  her  in  two 
little  rooms  at  a boarding-house  ?” 

“Not  yet.” 

“Nor  were  so  devoted  and  good,  and 
all  that  ?” 

“Alas!  never  yet.” 

“And  she  never  had  Deterioration  of 
Any  thing?” 

“Not  that  I ever  heard  of.” 

“And  she  isn’t  insane,  or  an  idiot  ?” 

“Decidedly  not.” 

“You  mean,  then,”  returned  the  lady, 
in  some  sense  recovering  her  composure 
after  this  blow,  “ that  you  are  not  a mar- 
ried man  ?” 

“I  certainly  am  not.” 

“ And  never  were  ?” 

“ To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  be- 
lief, never.” 

4 4 But  we  heard  all  about  it,  ” urged  Mrs. 
Snowe,  mournfully — “all  the  details — a 
great  many  times.” 

“I  don’t  doubt  it,”  said  the  poet  and 
lecturer.  “I  am  always  hearing  my  own 
biography  in  full,  with  variations  accord- 
ing to  the  latitude  and  longitude.  In 
Massachusetts,  my  wife  is  ill;  in  Maine, 
she  is  dead ; in  Texas,  I am  divorced ; in 
California,  I am  engaged  to  an  actress.  I 
don’t  know  whether  the  soul  of  man  is 
immortal,  but  I know  his  gossip  is.  But 
really,  I think  this  was  funny.” 

Really,  Mildred  thought  so  too.  Her 
smouldering  look  was  gone,  her  eyes  were 
electric  with  fun,  as  he  shook  hands  hur- 
riedly, for  Mrs.  Hobson  lumbered  in  to 
say  that  the  carriage  was  at  the  door. 

But  Mrs.  Snowe  could  not  be  reconciled. 
Now  she  should  never  know  what  it  was 
Deterioration  of.  She  felt  that  she  had 
been  defrauded  of  a rare  experience,  and 
at  first  quite  inclined  to  let  Mr.  Hogarth 
go  to  the  Jessops’  or  the  Hallo  wells’  if  he 
returned  for  the  Parlor  Course.  She  was 
much  depressed  the  rest  of  the  day ; talked 
a good  deal  about  her  boy  who  was  drown- 
ed ; thought  if  he  had  not  had  scarlatina 
so  recently,  he  would  have  resisted  the 
cramp;  and  said  that  if  Jamie  Lenna  had 
not  called  so  loud  that  day  of  the  picnic, 
she  should  never  have  started  and  slipped, 
and  poor  Mildred  would  have  been  like 
other  girls. 

They  met  next  time  like  children.  A 
beautiful  joyousness  seemed  to  be  in  the 
air  that  they  might  breathe  it.  Hogarth 


came  in  laughing.  He  had  never  known 
before,  he  thought,  what  wonderful  eyes 
she  had.  They  were  not  guarded  to-day ; 
they  sported  with  him.  He  held  out  his 
hand,  retaining  hers  a moment,  as  if  to  be 
sure  he  touched  it,  then  sat  down  in  the 
smoking-chair,  and  looked  at  her  merrily. 

“So  you  thought  me  an  old  married 
man  all  this  while  ?” 

4 4 You  knew  I did !” 

“With  an  invalid  wife,  whom  I — ” 

“ Never  mind  her,  Sir.” 

“ Whom  I was  tired  of  ?” 

“ Naturally,  yes.” 

“You  must  have  thought  I behaved 
pretty  well,  considering.” 

“ Well,  perhaps  so,  on  the  whole.  But 
you  insulted  me,  Sir,  once.” 

“ I ? You  t Tell  me  what  you  mean.  ” 

“I  shall  never  tell  you,” cried  Mildred, 
shaking  her  head  with  a sweet  obstinacy. 
“But  you  did.  I was  very  angry;  I am 
a little  angry  yet.  But  never  mind:  I 
am  glad  to  see  you  back.  You  look  tired, 
though !” 

She  turned  toward  him  with  a familiar 
affectionateness,  like  that  of  a very  old 
friend. 

44 1 was  in  a hurry  to  get  here,”  mur- 
mured Hogarth. 

She  did  not  answer  this.  The  windows 
were  open,  for  the  afternoon  was  warm, 
and  the  sounds  of  the  approaching  spring 
were  in  the  air.  The  melting  snow  trick- 
led somewhere  unseen,  like  a brook  be- 
neath leaves.  The  first  robin  of  the  year 
sang  as  they  sat  listening. 

44  Summer  is  coming,”  said  Mildred. 

“You  are  happier  in  the  summer?  you 
are  better  ?”  he  asked,  with  unconcealed 
tenderness. 

“Oh,  so  much  better!  Mrs.  Hobson 
rolls  me  out  upon  the  piazza  roof.  I mean 
to  be  taken  down  stairs  this  year.  When 
I can  touch  grass  with  my  foot,  I shall  be 
so  grateful — so  glad !” 

“ You  look  glad,”  said  Hogarth,  dream- 
ily, “ already.  And  you  haven't  touched 
the  grass  yet.” 

An  indefinable  expression  flitted  over 
Mildred’s  forehead.  She  pushed  her  hair 
back  as  if  to  push  it  away. 

44  Why  are  you  so  glad  ?”  pursued  the 
man,  inexorably. 

44 Why  are  you?”  flashed  the  woman, 
turning  upon  him.  She  looked  young 
and  well,  brimming  'with  mischief. 

44 1 don’t  know,”  answered  Hogarth, 
honestly  enough.  He  really  did  not  see 
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what  they  had  to  be  glad  about.  He 
thought  he  knew  her  too  well  for  that. 
Perhaps,  alas!  perhaps  he  knew  himself 
too  well,  besides. 

“ I know,”  said  Mildred,  more  quietly. 
“ I am  glad,  because — ” 

“Well  I”  for  she  hesitated. 

‘ ‘ Because  I really  believe  that  you  are 
my  friend,”  continued  she,  simply. 

“ I wish  I were  worthy !” 

“And  would  contribute  to  my  happi- 
ness, would  make  my  life  easier,  if  you 
could.” 

“ God  knows ! Yes,  if  I could.” 

“I  thought  so,” said  Mildred,  content- 
edly ; and  then  fell  silent,  as  if  there  were 
nothing  more  to  be  said. 

Hogarth  heard  the  robin  plainly  as  they 
sat  there,  singing  as  if  its  heart  would 
break  with  joy.  But  Mildred  listened 
chiefly  to  the  melting  snow. 

“Why  should  it  make  you  so  glad,” 
asked  he,  breaking  the  silence,  “to  know 
that  we  were  friends  — only  friends? 
You  have  many  such.” 

No,  not  many  such.  But  she  did  not 
tell  him  that.  She  said,  in  her  sweet 
voice,  with  its  minor  ring:  “If  you  had 
lain  here — for  three  years — perhaps  you 
would  understand.  I can  not  explain.” 

The  man  of  the  world  looked  down  at 
her,  perplexed ; he  did  not  understand  this 
invalid  girl.  Many  women  would  feel 
that  he  was  playing  a cruel,  perhaps  an 
unmanly,  part;  would  withdraw,  wound- 
ed, from  his  half  assertions  and  his  hints. 
Mildred  did  not  withdraw.  She  ad- 
vanced. 

Yet  the  child  was  as  sensitive  as  the 
snow-drop  that  lay  hidden  yonder  be- 
neath the  drift  beside  that  happy  brook 
they  could  not  see.  He  wished  he  were 
sure  that  he  understood  her.  He  felt  the 
extreme  helplessness  of  a man  in  such  a 
position,  which  is  beyond  the  helplessness 
of  the  woman,  inasmuch  as  it  carries  the 
responsibilities  of  both.  A moment  since, 
perhaps,  he  wished  he  could  be  sure  that 
he  understood  himself.  But  he  had  for- 
gotten that  now. 

“ A man  who  could  be  a friend,  a real 
friend,  to  a woman  situated  as  I am — ” be- 
gan Mildred,  but  paused. 

“What  would  you  do,”  cried  Hogarth, 
with  rebellious  eagerness,  “for  such  a 
man  ? Say ! tell  me !” 

But  she  turned  her  face  away  from  him. 

“You  would  do  any  thing  for  him— but 
one  thing!”  said  he,  savagely. 


“But  one  thing;  yes.” 

“And  he  might  ask — that— to  the  day 
of  doom;  you  would  not  yield.” 

“I  hope  not.  I hope  he  would  not 
ask  it.” 

“Would  you  not  ask  it  if  you  were  a 
man  ?” 

“Aro,  Sir!” 

Her  voice  rang  through  the  sad  blue 
room,  strong  and  sweet  and  assured.  Ho- 
garth looked  at  her — blindly. 

“But  sick  people  have  ma — have  felt 
differently.  All  do  not  judge  so.” 

“No;  all  do  not  judge  so.” 

“And  people  have  been — have  risked 
it — have  been  very  happy,”  urged  the 
man.  Really  he  had  not  meant  to  go 
so  far. 

He  was  stung  by  being  baffled.  She 
knew  that  better  than  himself.  She  turn- 
ed to  him;  a certain  haggardness  came 
about  her  mouth  and  chin. 

i ‘ Mr.  Hogarth  1 I thought  you  were  to 
be  my  friend!” 

He  felt  the  appeal.  He  got  up  abrupt- 
ly and  walked  to  the  window,  talking  no 
more  to  her.  Pretty  soon  he  said  : “It 
is  time  for  me  to  go  and  look  over  my 
lecture,”  and  so  went  away. 

After  lecture  he  seemed  tired,  and  Mrs. 
Snowe  was  interested  in  an  account  of  a 
female  electrician  who  had  come  to  town. 
Did  Mr.  Hogarth  think  it  would  be  wise 
for  Mildred  to  try  her? 

“How  can  I tell?” cried  Hogarth,  rude- 
ly enough,  but  there  was  distress  in  his 
voice.  Mildred  looked  on  mildly;  she 
was  sorry  for  him — sorrier  for  him  than 
for  herself. 

“I  wish,” pleaded  Hogarth,  more  gen- 
tly, “if  you  feel  able,  that  you  would 
sing  to  me  to-night,  Miss  Mildred — par- 
don the  consummate  conceit  of  it — that 
song  of  my  own  you  were  so  kind  as  to 
like.” 

“Very  well,” said  Mildred,  in  a moth- 
erly way,  as  if  he  had  the  headache  and 
needed  petting. 

Mrs.  Snowe  went  to  the  piano.  She 
had  a lady-like  touch,  and  Mildred  sang, 
“When  the  tide  comes  in,”  from  begin- 
ning to  end.  It  was  a passionate  song, 
and  not  without  power.  It  was  the  best 
he  had  ever  done,  better  than  he  would 
ever  do  again;  he  knew  that.  The  girl’s 
controlled,  sweet  voice  gave  a soul  to  the 
fair  body  of  the  rhythm,  which  it  seemed 
to  him  had  waited  for  one  always  until 
now.  But  as  he  sat  with  his  hand  above 
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his  eyes  to  listen,  he  thought,  “It  is  a 
lost  soul.” 

The  lecturer  on  Antiquities,  in  the  Citi- 
zens’ Star  List,  did  not  give  the  Parlor 
Course  in  the  town  of  Hamlet.  He  and 
Mrs.  Martin  B.  Hallowell  compromised 
upon  a single  lecture,  his  famous  “Le- 
gends of  the  Sphinx,”  to  be  read  in  Mrs. 
HallowelTs  drawing-room  upon  a day  in 
April — a severely  selected  day,  when 
Hamlet  had  no  Church  festivals,  Shaks- 
peare  Club,  sewing  circles,  private  theat- 
ricals, prayer-meeting,  or  rival  lecturer 
upon  its  mind,  and  Mr.  Hogarth  was  not 
pre-engaged  to  enlighten  the  rural  New 
England  intellect  upon  the  matter  of  An- 
tiquities in  any  other  direction. 

In  the  interval  between  Antiquities  and 
the  Sphinx  he  wrote  to  Mildred  thus : 

“Dear  Miss  Mildred, — I have  decided  against 
the  course  on  Egyptology,  very  reluctantly ; but  shall 
visit  Hamlet  once  more  by  a special  business  ar- 
rangement with  the  committee  of  ladies  who  were 
interested  in  the  matter.  I thought  I should  like 
you  to  be  the  first  to  know  of  my  decision.  It  seems, 
on  the  whole,  to  be  the  wisest  and  best  thing.  I 
wish  to  do  the  wise  and  right  thing  if  I can. 

44  I hope  you  are  suffering  no  more  than  usual. 

“I  shall  be  your  mother’s  guest  again  for  this 
last  time. 

44 1 am,  most  sincerely,  yours, 

44  Henry  Hogarth.” 

But  when  he  came,  all  that  broke  down. 
The  man  meant  to  be  prudent — cruelly 
prudent,  perhaps.  But  he  had  not  seen 
her  for  two  weeks. 

She  was  out  on  the  piazza  roof  when  he 
came,  in  her  invalid’s  chair,  looking  very 
sweet  and  calm  and  happy,  trustfully  gaz- 
ing over  the  railing  at  the  thin  and  pale 
grass  that  sprang  below — the  grass  she 
could  not  yet  set  her  poor  feet  upon. 

A mad  impulse  came  to  him  to  snatch 
her  in  his  arms  and  carry  her  down  into 
the  throbbing  spring,  and  say,  “I’ll  hold 
you  here  till  you,  too,  live  again !” 

For  it  might  be — who  knew?  Love  had 
raised  the  dying.  Mildred  was  not  dying. 
Joy  was  God’s  great  healer.  What  if  joy 
were  all  she  needed ! If  happiness  could 
cure — 

“Good  God!”  he  said,  brokenly;  “I 
believe  I could  make  you  happy.” 

But  Mildred  answered,  “ Hush!” 

They  sat  together  for  a little,  quite  si- 
lent. Mrs.  Snowe  and  Mrs.  Hallowell 
were  chattering  down  stairs  about  the 
Sphinx.  Mrs.  Hobson,  in  the  blue  room 
behind  them,  trundled  to  and  fro.  The 


elm  branch  that  overhung  the  piazza  was 
tender  and  tremulous  with  buds;  the  soft 
air  stole  by ; it  was  growing  green  in  be- 
tween the  irregular  stones  of  the  old 
flagged  walk. 

“What  do  you  expect,”  he  cried  at 
length,  impatiently — “what  do  you  ex- 
pect of  a man  in  just  my  place  ?” 

“I  expect  nothing,”  replied  the  wom- 
an, quietly. 

4 4 But  what  would  you  do  if  you  were  I?” 

A superb  light  shot  through  and 
through  her  face. 

“Never  mind  what  I would  do  if  I 
were  a man.  I am  not.” 

“Such acquaintances,  such  friendships, 
ending  nowhere,  meaning  nothing” — he 
began.  But  at  this,  for  the  first  time, 
Mildred  winced.  He  cried  out  then,  hat- 
ing himself,  angry,  tender,  wise,  and  mad 
at  once — a man  l 

“ Oh,  forgive  me ! I meant,  nothing  to 
the  world — nothing  to  other  people.” 

She  was  silent. 

“You  despise  me!”  said  Hogarth,  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

“ Oh  no.  Heaven  knows,  no !” 

“You  think  me  a coward,  then  ?” 

But  she  was  silent  still. 

“I  have  to  think,  to  judge,  for  two,” 
urged  the  man,  hotly  and  justly  enough. 

“ It  is  not  that ,”  she  said. 

“I  wish  I’d  never  written  you  that 
accursed  note !”  he  began. 

But  Mildred  said,  44  Mother  is  coming.” 
She  had  grown  a little  pale.  Mrs.  Hob- 
son came  out  and  offered  her  some  of  the 
Life  Food. 

He  came  to  bid  her  good-by  when  the 
lecture  on  the  legends  of  the  Sphinx  was 
over.  It  was  late,  for  Mrs.  Martin  B.  Hal- 
lowell had  invited  some  of  our  best  peo- 
ple to  meet  him.  And  in  the  morning 
he  took  an  early  train  for — Omaha,  Mil- 
dred believed. 

Mrs.  Snowe  was  present.  They  talked 
of  Egyptology  and  the  Jessops,  Mrs.  Hal- 
lowell, and  the  Swedish  Movement  Cure. 

Then  they  shook  hands,  and  he  closed 
the  door  softly — he  had  always  closed  it 
more  softly  and  thoughtfully  than  any 
one  in  the  house.  And  then  Mrs.  Hobson 
came  in,  and  rolled  up  the  round  stand, 
brought  the  ice-water,  wrung  out  the  wet 
towel,  set  the  milk  behind  the  Cologne 
bottle,  and  the  crackers  on  the  chair, 
measured  off  the  Life  Food,  put  the  cham- 
omilla  within  reach,  and  fixed  the  fire. 
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after  year  find  a refuge  of  peace  and  com- 
fort in  this  charming  New  England  town. 
Where  is  it  ? Ask  almost  any  one  famil- 
iar with  the  picturesque  boroughs  of  the 
Housatonic,  and  this  village  will  be  among 
the  first  to  be  described. 

From  the  platform  of  the  car  we  step 
into  the  midst  of  a motley  assemblage, 
rustic  peasantry  and  fashionable  aristoc- 
racy intermingled.  Anxious  faces  and 
eager  gazes  meet  you  at  every  turn. 
For  a few  minutes  the  air  fairly  rings 
with  kisses,  as  children  welcome  fathers, 
and  fathers  children.  Strange  vehicles 
crowd  the  depot— vehicles  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  from  the  veritable  ‘‘one- 
hoss  shay”  to  the  dainty  basket-phaeton 
of  fashion.  One  by  one  the  merry  loads 
depart,  while  I,  a pilgrim  to  my  old 
home,  stand  almost  unrecognized  by  the 
familiar  faces  around  me.  Leaning  up 
against  the  porch  near  by,  stands  a char- 
acter which,  once  seen,  could  never  be  for- 
gotten. His  face  is  turned  from  me,  but 
the  old  straw  hat  I recognize  as  the  hat 
of  ten  years  ago,  with  brim  pulled  down 
to  a slope  in  front,  and  pushed  up  verti- 
cally behind,  and  the  identical  hole  in 
the  side  with  the  long  hair  sticking 
through.  Yes,  there  he  stands — Amos 
Shoopegg.  I step  up  to  him  and  lay 
my  hand  upon  his  shoulder.  With  cred- 
itable skill  he  unwinds  the  twist  of  his 
intricate  legs,  and  with  an  inquiring  gaze 
turns  his  good-natured  face  towTard  me. 

“Is  it  possible  that  you  don't  remem- 
ber me,  Shoop  ?” 

With  an  expression  of  surprise  he 
raises  both  his  arms.  44  Wa’al,  thar!  I 
swaiou ! I didn’t  cal’late  on  runnin’  agin 
yeu.  I was  jes  drivin’  hum  from  taown- 
meetin\  an’  thought  as  haow  I'd  take 
a turn  in,  jest  out  o’  cur'osity.  Wa'al, 
naow,  it's  pesky  good  to  see  yeu  agin  ar- 
ter  sech  a long  spell.  I didn't  recognize  ye 
at  fust,  but  I swan  when  ye  began  a-talk- 
in',  that  was  enuff  fer  me.  Hello!  fetch- 
ed yer  woman  'long  tew,  hey  ? Haow 
air  yeu,  ma’am  ? hope  ye'er  perty  tol'ble. 
Don’t  see  but  what  yeu  look’s  nateral's 
ever;  but  yer  man  here,  I declar  for’t,  he 
got  the  best  on  me  at  fust;”  and  after 
having  thus  delivered  himself,  he  swal- 
lowed up  our  hands  in  his  ample  fists. 

44  Yes,  Shoop,  I thought  I'd  just  run  up 
to  the  old  home  for  a few  days.” 

“Wa’al,  I swar!  I'm  tamal  glad  to 
see  ye,  and  that’s  a fact.  Any  body  cum 
up  arter  ye?  No?  Well,  then,  s'posin’ 


ye  jest  highst  into  my  team.  ” So  saying, 
he  unhitched  a corrugated  shackle-joint- 
ed steed,  and  backed  around  his  inde- 
scribable impromptu  covered  wagon — a 
sort  of  a hybrid  between  a “one-hoss 
shay”  and  a truck. 

“’Tain’t  much  of  a kerridge  fer  city 
folks  to  ride  in,  that’s  a fact,”  he  contin- 
ued, “but  I cal'late  it’s  a little  bet  tern 
shinnin’  it.”  After  some  little  manoeu- 
vring in  the  way  of  climbing  over  the 
front  seat,  we  were  soon  wredged  in  the 
narrow  compass,  and,  with  an  unfragrant 
horse-blanket  over  our  knees,  we  went 
rattling  down  the  hill  toward  the  village 
and  home  of  my  boyhood. 

Years  have  passed  since  those  days 
when  as  a united  family  we  dwelt  under 
that  old  roof;  but  those  who  once  were 
children  are  now  men  and  women,  with 
divided  interests  and  individual  homes. 

The  old  New  England  mansion  is  now  a 
homestead  only  in  name,  known  so  only 
in  recollections  of  the  past  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  future. 

44  Wa'al,  thar’s  the  old  house,”  presently 
exclaimed  Amos,  as  we  neared  the  brow 
of  a declivity  looking  down  into  the  val- 
ley below.  “Don’t  look  quite  so  spruce 
as't  did  in  the  old  times,  but  Merchant’s 
a good  keerful  tenant,  ’tain’t  no  use  talkin’. 

I cal’late  yeu  might  dig  a pleggy  long  spell 
afore  yeu  could  git  another  feller  like  him 
in  this  'ere  patch.” 

In  the  vale  below,  in  its  nest  of  old  ma- 
ples and  elms,  almost  screened  from  view 
by  the  foliage,  we  look  upon  the  familiar 
outlines  of  the  old  mansion,  its  diamond 
window  in  the  gable  peering  through  the 
branches  at  us.  “Skedup!”  cried  Amos, 
as  he  urged  his  pet  nag  into  a jog-trot 
down  the  hill,  through  the  main  street  of 
the  town.  The  long  fence  in  front  of  the 
homestead  is  soon  reached,  a sharp  turn 
into  the  drive,  a “Whoa,  January!”  and 
we  are  extricated  from  the  wagon. 

“ Wa’al,  I'll  leave  ye  naow.  I guess  ye 
kin  find  yer  way  around,”  said  Shoop,  as 
with  one  outlandish  geometrical  stride  he 
lifted  himself  into  the  wagon.  Cordially 
greeted  by  our  hostess,  with  repeated  ur- 
gings  to  4 4 make  ourselves  at  home,”  we 
were  shown  to  our  room.  The  house, 
though  clad  in  a new  dress,  still  retained 
the  same  hospitable  and  cozy  look  as  of 
Old. 

Hometown,  owing  to  some  early  local 
faction,  is  divided  into  two  sections,  form- 
ing two  distinct  towns.  One,  Newbor- 
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It  is  in  such  a place  as  this  that  I have 
sought  recreation  and  change  of  scene. 
My  wife  and  I have  run  away  from  the 
city  for  a month  or  so.  A vacation  we 
call  it,  but  to  an  artist  such  a thing  is 
rarely  known  in  its  ordinary  sense,  and 
often,  indeed,  it  means  an  increase  of  la- 
bor rather  than  a respite.  My  first  week, 
however,  I had  consecrated  to  luxurious 
idleness.  Together  we  wandered  through 
the  old  familiar  rambles  where  as  boy  and 
girl  in  earlier  days  we  had  been  so  oft  to- 
gether. Day  after  day  found  us  in  some 
new  retreat.  There  were  dark  cool  nooks 
by  sheltered  streams,  spicy  groves  of  pine 
and  spruce,  w'ooded  slopes  and  rocky 
dells,  and  meadows  rich  with  golden 
bloom  where  idle  butterflies  flitted  lazily 
on  the  wing,  and  the  air  vibrated  with 
the  buzzing  songs  of  joyous  insect  life. 
Every  tree  and  every  rock  brought  back 
some  old  association,  some  reminiscence 
of  my  happy  early  life. 

For  a week  thus  we  idled,  now  on  the 
mountain,  now  in  the  meadow,  while  I, 
with  my  sketch-book  and  collecting  box, 
either  whiled  away  the  hours  with  my 
pencil,  or  left  the  unfinished  work  to  pur- 
sue the  tantalizing  butterfly,  or  search  for 
unsuspecting  caterpillars  in  the  weeds  and 
bushes. 

On  a sprig  of  black  alder  I found  one 
—the  same  little  fellow  as  of  old,  afflicted 
with  the  peculiarities  of  all  his  progeni- 
tors. We  used  to  call  him  “Professor 
Wiggler,”  owing  to  a hereditary  nervous 
habit  of  wiggling  his  head  from  side  to 
side  when  not  otherwise  employed.  To 
this  little  humpbacked  creature  I am  in- 
debted for  a great  deal  of  past  amusement. 
Distinctly  I remember  the  whack-whack- 
whack  on  the  inside  of  the  old  paste- 
board box  as  the  captive  pets  threaten- 
ed to  dash  out  their  brains  in  their  dem- 
onstrations at  my  approach.  Professor 
Wiggler  is  really  a most  remarkable  in- 
sect. At  each  moult  of  the  skin  he  re- 
tains the  shell  of  his  former  head  on  a 
long  vertical  filament.  Two  or  three  thus 
accumulate,  and,  as  a consequence,  in  his 
maturer  years  he  looks  up  to  the  head 
he  wore  when  he  was  a youngster,  and 
ponders  on  the  flight  of  time,  and  the 
hollowness  of  earthly  things,  or  perhaps 
congratulates  himself  on  the  increased 
contents  of  his  present  shell.  When 
fully  grown  he  stops  eating,  and  goes 
into  a new  business.  Selecting  a suit- 
able twig,  he  gnaws  a cylindrical  hole  to 


its  centre  and  follows  the  pith,  now  and 
then  backing  out  of  the  tunnel,  and  drop- 
ping the  excavated  material  in  the  form 
of  little  balls  of  sawdust.  At  length 
he  emerges  from  the  hollow,  and  again 
drawing  himself  in  backward,  spins  a 
silken  disk  across  the  opening,  and  tints 
it  with  the  color  of  the  surrounding  bark. 
Here  he  spends  the  winter,  and  comes 
out  in  a new  spring  suit  in  the  following 
May. 

Insect-hunting  had  always  been  a pas- 
sion with  me.  Large  collections  of  moths 
and  butterflies  had  many  times  accumu- 
lated under  my  hands,  only  to  meet  de- 
struction through  boyish  inexperience ; 
and  even  in  earliest  childhood  the  love 
for  the  insect  and  the  passion  for  the 
pencil  strove  hard  for  the  ascendency, 
and  were  only  reconciled  by  a combi- 
nation which  filled  my  sketch-book  with 
studies  of  insect  life. 

There  was  one  inhabitant  of  our  fields 
which  had  always  been  to  me  a never-fail- 
ing source  of  entertainment.  There  he 
is,  the  gilded  tyrant.  I see  him  now  swing- 
ing to  and  fro  on  his  glistening  nest  of  sil- 
ver threads,  his  golden  yellow  form  glow- 
ing in  bold  relief  against  the  dark  recess  in 
the  brambles.  My  sketch  is  left  in  the 
grass,  and  I am  soon  seated  in  front  of  the 
gossamer  maze.  A festive  grasshopper 
jumps  up  into  my  face,  and  makes  a ca- 
rom on  the  web.  With  a spasmodic  snap 
of  one  hind-leg  he  extricates  it  from  its 
entanglement,  and  in  another  instant 
would  fall  from  the  meshes;  but  the  agile 
spider  is  too  quick  for  him.  Silver  clouds 
of  floss  are  drawn  from  the  yellow  body 
by  the  long  hind-feet  of  the  creature,  and 
by  them,  with  a movement  so  swift  as  al- 
most to  elude  the  eye,  are  thrown  over  the 
captive.  The  head  and  tail  of  the  grass- 
hopper are  now  further  secured,  after 
which  the  spider  carefully  straddles 
around  the  struggling  insect,  and  bites  off 
the  other  radiating  webs  in  close  proximity. 
The  unlucky  prey  now  hangs  suspended 
across  the  opening.  With  business-like 
coolness  his  tormentor  dangles  himself 
from  the  edge  of  the  torn  web,  and  anoth- 
er cataract  of  glistening  floss  is  thrown  up 
and  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  pris- 
oner, after  which  he  is  turned  round  and 
round,  as  if  on  a spit.  The  stream  of  floss 
is  carried  from  head  to  foot,  and  in  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  describe  it  the  victim 
is  wrapped  in  a silken  winding-sheet,  and 
soon  meets  his  death  from  the  poisoned 
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nearer,  and  looked  at  the  spider.  1 v W a ah 
darn  my  piefcUr  ef  tai n't  an  old  yeller- 
belly!  PVaps  you  don’t,  know  that  them 
critters  is  pizcm.  Why.  Eben  Sanford’s 
gal  got  all  chawed  up  bv  one  on  Vm. — 
Great  Sneezer  !”  lie  exclaimed,  taking 
three  or  four  strides  backward,  with  both 
hands  uplifted.  I bad  raised  my  hand 
and  gently  smoothed  the  spider. 


down  by  the  dam,  as  genial  an  old  fellow 
as  ever  wrapped  up  his  throat  in  a white 
stock.  But  there  is  one  I must  especially 
mention.  If  you  are  in  search  of  the  em- 
bodiment of  typical  Erin.,  you  need  go  no 
further:  lie  re  be  is.  This  individual  rep- 
resents another  natipnality  wliich  swells 
the  population  of  Hometown  — the  hard- 
working laborers  who  toil  in  (lie  great 


factory  down  in  the  glen, 

( aJ J kI  I V) j taieuch,  The 
above  personage  i«  one  of 
the  l>es.f -hearted  creatures  in  the 
town  . bin  it  is  the  old  story,  and 
the  world  to  him  in  inclosed  in  the 
compass  of  a hamd  Loop.  When 
)jt&£  l ;->nv;  hen  JH-  in  an  evi 
dent  decline,  but  as  1 put  my  fin- 
ger on  his  wrist  I could  still  feel 
the  pit  Isa t 
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ions  of  the  whiskey 
coursing  through  his  veins. 

“ Look  here,  my  good  fellow/’  1 said  to 
him  one  day,  ‘ why  don’t  you  taper  off  n 
little  > If  you  keep  on  in  this  way,  you'll 
be  in  your  grave  in  less  tluui  a month. 
How  would  you  like  that  /' 

?kAmih.  begorm/’  lie  replied,  with  a 
look  of  hopeful  resignation,  “if  I cud 
only  Ik*  share  o*  me  gude  skvare  dthrjnk 
in  the  other  wurrhl,  oi  wudn’t  moiml/* 
The  record  of  a single  evening  spent  in 
the  village  store.  with  its  rural  jargon 
and  homespun  yarns,  its  odd  vernacular 
and  rustic  gossip,  would  make  a volume 
as  rare  and  unique  as  the  characters  it 
would  depict.  The  store  itself  is  u match- 
less picture  in  its  way,  and  for  variety  in 
accessory  is  as  rich  as  could  be  wished 
for.  The  low  murky  ceiling,  hung  with 
all  manner  of  earthly  go* >ds— scythes  and 


“ Wa’al,”  he  continued,  “yen  kin  rub 
’em  ihiown  ef  veu  pleze;  but  fer  my  part. 
I'd  rut  her  keep  off  ab&out  a good  spittiir 
distance ‘—which  was  the  Shoopegg  way. 
of  expressing  a distance  of  about  fifteen 
feet . Amos  was  crossing  lots  for  his  cow. 
but  in  spite  of  his  impatience  l made  him 
tarry  sufficiently  long  to  enable  me  to 
•send  hint  otf  a wiser  man. 

Amos  Shoopegg  is  a type  of  a large 
class  of  the  native  element  of  Home- 
town, and  there  are  others  who  would 
furnish  an  inexhaustible  source  of  study 
to  the  student  of  character.  There’s  old 
Rufus  Clay,  called  “ Roof”  for  short,  a 
rotund  specimen  of  rural  jollity,  his 
round  face  set  in  dishevelled  locks  of 
gray,  with  u twinkle  in  las  eye  and  a 
good  word  for  every  body.  And  there's 
Father  Stytch,  who  keeps  the  post-ollice 
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cu->-s.  boots  anti  pniK  ;in  pendtilous  ar- 
ras' ; bHUles  boxes,  brooms  and  breast.- 
ptjis,  are  here— in  sdiorf , ev£ry  tiling  that 
heart  could  wish  or  thought  suggest,  from 
speckled  calicoes'  to  : seven -cent  sugar,  or 


wrtn&l  bfrxvjg^  Lri  half  a ’Wjfc  \yst£ 

waiting  for  it  when  it  earne,  and  what 
with  omv  Pimetyh.f  luggage  rplhe  shape 
bf  canva^^,  cv.ddr>;bciac^,  fc&tnim*  *.ks,  $*?  m p- 
seat.*,  easel  a,  weiypbh.  of  available  space 


y \.  % • ' • v :••  • was 

• • ifUJf?  Be- 
. . £<c<:V,  $ h-  •:  - •;  has 
a>. /rat;  »a*t  y*  n-ue . •■  -iuitvy.  we 

‘ • ;.  htv-  ^rtiVhMi.g  alott.g 
down  through  the 
vniliige*  ncnr  pa*t  the  imw  civvy  the 
bridge  and  turning  t«>  five  right,  we  glide 
hy  tlie  little  post-oiftce^  the  kind  fare  of 
Siyieh  nods  a w'  goo&plyr*  from  the 
dour  way,  • 

A little  further,  and  tv*  have  left  the 
hiUle  slupe-ivxffed  Kdn»l-house  in  our 
path,  and  are  soon  itseeTidiug  the  long 
hill;  of  Ont?v  from  which  we  look  hack 
four  miles  tu  the  cl  id*  ami  nestling  town. 
In  ten  mumtes  mere  we  approach  the 
brow  it i ;.)  steep  declivity,  and  the  bm&d 
HMjsfttaujft up  to  cfgvvc  syoudatig 
tiff  in  to  the  nasty  mmini&fris  in.  Ilwl  tfe- 
tance.  Tliet^c  is  how  a tlnve  of  iialf  d 
•mil^ «*■  wild, 

>dope.  With  life  rushing  rippling  nvfpi&r 
dean  below  us. ,tUid  for  a few  minmea  o.»r 
vft*i  feiod  kit*  teyely  an  texteut  of  V'taiu# 

. ' i it  u?  jy^siide 
P>  fhei  Aiuhyef  jibs  is  only  a short  sec- 
tion of  # tlie  tnat\r  niat<?hWs/4nvt^- 


from  a tlin-e-t.ined  fork  to  a goose  y oke. 
Evening  after  evening,  for  an  hour  or  so, 

I Wits  hmipted thither,  until  1 found  tin 
week  had  gone.  Hu  inlay  came 
Sunday  Hi  New  Englaud.  The  ohf  lA-Tf 
swung  on  R«  Wheel  in  the  belfryi  ^iti^hg 
out  to  $hyrdimv;^ 

•iutd  died  in  the  recesses  of  the  rmombvii? 
beyond,  the  still  atmitspliere  reverheralrti 
with  an  answering  peril  from  the  little 
rftsiev  church  la  the  valley  bcbnvc  as  tin; 
loitered  groups  vvjth  ^tr<>Iliutr  strops  weiirl 
their  yny\  to  i v mcetuigo'  and  the  guy 
loads  from  Kewborougli  giyftiUi ng  by  mu 
the  a; N u^.h?M ted  Su inlay  drive, . MVmd ay 
da  wited  up  HoiuobnViK  li  fmtml  me  up 

and  doing.  1 had  enjoyed ‘•one  week,  of 
gjoruais  b»athigv  bur  work  was  the  pro- 
gramme fw  ttenexk  • ..  . : 

l AVc.ii V to  Itruju-r  s Inn  mol  engaged  a 
horse ■•:.itidc buggy  until  further  m»tiOje.A 
' A ypangmp  tbdip  he  called  H,  urn!  w 


ISS&kpj 


mm 
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that  • follow  tlik  ebiim  of  this  beautiful  eu;jr*yi;ns£  cool  Comfort  \n  the  hemlock 

shad*  <rf  i L fairy  t;'n>tn*.  AU»vo  us.  the 
Suddenly  we  leave  tli*4:  M,rmn  ^ it  balddmi'  brook  IhhukI*  '.vud  splashes  ovtir 
gllthas  -aH'ay.^ii  an  abrupt  thru  beneath  mossy  rwk&,  ili^ap^w,ilriuji, ' in  a **}&&*  of 
the  cmrthV  of  a.  t*.#ky  precipice*  and  be-  creamy  toanu  fruni  under  svhkh  it  eddies 
for*  we  have  fairly  lost  the  sound  of  the  toward  us  only  to  plunge  twenty  feet  into 

a uunnHurv  eafion  hehnv  Again 
yonder  ti  bubbles  into  a whirling 
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by  itself  khnf  jh  by  fring'd  nh.l  im^rant 
everjrre^Vis.  on  tiv«*-ited  by  the  unclergm wth 
of  IV-atlwy.  frauds,  and  the  shimmer  of 
the  beech,  as  the  tnieery  of  ov"erhaJig'ing 


&m£tw  dt^igty  the  eanva*  on  the  e ase  I 
slrows  a fortnights  constant  cm\\  the 
palette  eh&iup^  fco  a keepsake  of  a stutnif 
memory— & tinted  soinaujr 

F or  two  weeks  tile  eunrlintr  bmnk 

t$:  M$$£.  i P& ' Mk  *>  i . ) n y >on 

. . m v • wriim&y 

< w)  i » iv ' tv.  j;y  r wj-v  f4hd, 

[\u> 

• ' • » ; • f the 


Srt^Vi 


mmrn 

mm?* 


h^ih^d'^ri^pdih.^in‘t Ite'.-iiWlLt .thty  1 »>-*  * • ■ ’ 

wU<-'  j[.*iV  hmls  us  in  this  little  paradise, 
ai id  03.  one  it.  t u x UT-i« baMirivx'k  Kwjmrs- 

away  the  hours  now  b»st  in  now  hodUji*f  *:>wL  Unit  hk'hMy  protilaun*  the 

ti*  vion  w perhaps  with  hu>y  ■' twdlitfhL|i»mr;frijrn'  the lull  hemiock  over- 

needle  fa^hhiyis  graeefvil  figures  in  Ken r hmd.  • f&to  lob#  the  ^t\jrj$unn‘g.  fibusa 
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tonic  shimmers  below  us  in  the  moon- 
light as  we  hurry  on  our  homeward  way, 
and  the  distant  lights  of  Hometown  are 
soon  seen  glimmering  through  the  even- 
ing mist.  The  old  bridge  now  rumbles 
through  the  darkness  its  signal  of  our  re- 
turn, and  the  host  of  Draper's  Inn  is  seen 
awaiting  us  at  the  illumined  doorway. 
A quiet,  cozy  supper,  and  in  the  rays  of  a 
gleaming  lantern,  held  aloft  to  light  our 
path,  we  follow  our  lengthening  shadows 
to  the  old  front  gate.  Repeat  this  day’s 
record  fourteen  times,  and  you  have  the 
sum  of  a happy  experience,  with  but  one 
drawback:  it  had  an  end — an  end  that 
would  have  left  its  reaction  were  it  not 
for  the  store  of  increased  pleasure  that 
awaited  us  for  the  few  closing  days  of 
our  pilgrimage — for  me,  at  least,  although 
in  other  scenes,  its  climax. 

Many  like  me  are  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  a dear  old  homestead,  but  there 
are  few,  I ween,  who  enjoy  the  blessing 
of  a double  inheritance  such  as  has  been 
my  lot — two  homes  which  share  my  equal 
devotion,  two  homes  without  a choice, 
the  one,  this  beloved  heirloom  in  Home- 
town, and  the  other — But  you  shall  see. 
We  shall  be  there  soon,  for  the  little  satch- 
el is  packed,  and  the  carriage  awaits  us  at 
the  gate.  A drive  of  eighteen  miles  is 
before  us — a panorama  of  the  rarest  scenes. 
Down  through  the  village,  and  past  the 
old  red  grist-mill,  and  we  are  soon  wind- 
ing our  way  through  the  sombre  glens  of 
Pentateuch.  Presently  we  catch  glimpses 
of  the  great  rumbling  factory,  with  its 
clouds  of  smoke  and  steam  melting  into 
the  wooded  mountain  above.  The  old 
yellow  bridge  now  creaks  under  our  ap- 
proach, and  ere  we  are  aware  a sudden 
turn  leads  us  out  of  a wilderness  on  to 
the  shore  of  the  beautiful  Housatonic. 
For  a few  minutes  the  rushing  water 
trickles  through  the  wheels  as  over  jolt- 
ing stones  our  pony  leads  us  through  the 
ford,  and,  refreshed  by  the  cool  bath, 
makes  a lively  sally  up  the  eastern  bank. 
For  ten  miles  the  Housatonic  guides  us 
around  its  winding  curves  through  a path 
of  ever-changing  beauty,  now  shut  in  by 
the  dense  dark  evergreens,  and  again 
emerging  into  a bower  of  silvery  beeches, 
where  the  roadway  is  carpeted  with  mot- 
tled shadows,  and  the  dappled  trunks 
flicker  with  the  softened  glints  of  sun- 
light. The  old  gray  toll-bridge  soon 
nears  to  view,  with  its  two  long  spans 
and  fantastic  beams.  Further  on,  peer- 


ing from  its  willows,  stands  the  ruined 
cider-mill,  with  its  long  moss-grown  lever 
jutting  through  the  trees — an  old-time 
haunt,  now  crumbling  in  decay.  Every 
turn  upon  the  road  brings  its  fresh  sur- 
prise as  some  new  combination  of  hazy 
mountain  landscape  towers  above  the  dis- 
tant river -bend,  and  the  flitting  cloud- 
shadows  lead  their  capricious,  undulating 
chase  across  the  wooded  slopes.  Two 
hours  on  such  a course  soon  pass,  when 
our  pony  whinnies  at  the  welcome  sight 
of  the  old  log  water-trough  beyond — a 
landmark  old  and  green  when  I was  yet 
a boy,  still  nestling  in  its  rocky  bed, 
screened  by  the  drooping  hemlocks,  still 
lavish  with  its  overflowing  bounty. 

This  benefactor  by  the  way-side  marks 
a turning-point  in  our  journey,  as  we 
leave  the  grandeur  of  the  Housatonic  to 
pursue  our  way  by  the  nooks  and  din- 
gles of  the  wild  Shepaug— a bubbling 
tributary  whose  happy  waters  sing  of  a 
varied  experience.  Now  placid  through 
the  blossoming  fields,  now  plunging  over 
the  precipice  to  ripple  through  a verdant 
valley,  where,  hemmed  in  at  every  turn,  it 
seeks  its  only  liberty  beneath  the  rum- 
bling of  the  old  mill-wheels,  and  at  last, 
ere  it  loses  its  identity  in  the  swelling 
tide,  leaving  a mischievous  and  tumultu- 
ous record  as  it  pours  through  the  rocky 
canon,  and  with  surging,  whirling  vol- 
ume carves  huge  caverns  and  fantastic 
statues  in  its  massive  bed  of  stone.  Even 
now  through  the  dark  forest  beyond  we 
can  hear  the  muffled  roar,  and  for  nearly 
a league  further  as  we  ascend  the  long 
hill  it  comes  to  us  in  fitful  whispers  waft- 
ed on  the  changing  breeze.  Reaching  the 
summit  of  this  incline,  we  find  ourselves 
on  a hill-top  wide  and  far-reaching,  on 
right  and  left  losing  itself  in  wooded 
wold,  while  in  front  the  level  road  dimin- 
ishes to  a point,  surmounted  by  blue  hills 
in  the  distance.  Two  miles  of  a pastoral 
loveliness,  where  the  graceful  golden-rod 
and  purple  asters  cluster  in  brilliant  con- 
trast along  the  lichen-covered  walls,  where 
meadow-lilies  nod  in  billowing  fields  of 
daisies,  and  the  tinkling  bell  and  lowing 
call  tell  of  the  unseen  browsing  herd. 
Further  on,  we  look  down  from  the  edge 
of  the  plateau  through  the  length  of  Hap- 
py Valley,  with  its  winding  stream,  its 
barns  and  busy  mills,  its  sunny  homes 
glinting  through  the  summer  haze.  On 
the  left  the  lofty  shadowed  cliff  towers 
against  the  evening  sky,  and  again  we 
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hill!  Little  did  1 dream  of  the  six  years 
of  unmixed  happiness  and  precious  experi- 
ence that  awaited  me  in  that  little  Judea! 
I only  knew  that  I was  sadly  quitting  a 
happy  home  on  my  way 
to  ■ k hoar 1 1 in.ey  School  ”~a 
school  called  Snug- 
gery, taught  by  a Mr. 
Snug,  in  a little  village 
named  Snug  Hamlet, 
ul,u  .1'  " v about  twenty  miles  from 

*\  Hometown. 

Then*  BMi  ex  peri- 

cnees  in  life  which  how- 


eutch  the  murmuring  whiffs  of  the  rustl- 
ing stream  in  its  sweeping  bend  beneath 
the  overhanging  precipice.  A sharp  turn 
round  a jutting  hill  side,  and  I meet  a pros- 


EVENTIDE, 


pect  that  quickens  the  heart  and  makes  the 
eye  grow  dim.  There  beyond,  three  miles 
“as  flies  the  laden  bee/'  I linger  on  the 
'welcome  sight,  as  on  its  hill  top  fair  two 
steeples  side  by  side  betray  the  hidden 
town,  my  second  home. 

How  lightly  did  I appreciate  the  fortu- 
nate journey  when,  twenty  summers  ago. 
I followed  this  road  for  the  first  time, 
when  a boy  of  ten  years,  on  my  way  to  an 
unknown  village,  I looked  across  the  land- 
scape to  the  little  spires  on  that  distant 


ever  truthful,  can  not  be  told  but  to  elicit 
the  doubtful  nod  or  the  warning  linger  of 
incredulity.  They  are  such  experiences 
as  these,  however,  that  made  up  the  sum 
of  my  early  life  in  that  happy  refuge 
called  in  modern  parlance  a “ boarding- 
school*1 — a name  as  empty,  a word  as 
weak  and  tame  in  its  significance,  as 
poverty  itself:  no  doubt  abundantly  ex- 
pressive in  its  ordinary  application,  but 
here  it  is  a mockery  and  a satire.  This  is 
not  a 4 ‘ boarding-school  ;n  it  is  a household , 
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whose  memories  moisten  the  eye  and  stir 
the  soul ; to  which  its  Scattered  members 
through  the  fleeting  years  look  back  as  to 
a neglected  home,  with  father  and  mother 
dear,  whom  they  long  once  more  to  meet 
as  in  the  tenderness  of  boyhood  days; 
a cherished  remembrance  which,  like  the 
” house  upon  a bill,  can  not  be  hid,”  but 
slieddeth  abroad  its  light  unto  many 
hearts  who  in  those  early  days  sought  the 
loving  shelter;  a bright  star  in  the  ho- 
rizon of  the  past,  a glow  that  ne'er  grows 
dim.  but  only  kindles  and  brightens  with 
the  Hood  of  years.  Yes,  yes;  I know  it 
sounds  like  a dash  of  sentiment,  but  words 
of  mine  are  feeble  and  impotent  indeed 
when  sought  for  the  expression  of  an  at- 
tachment so  fond,  of  a love  so  deep. 

Fifteen  years  ago,  with  a parting  full 
of  sorrow,  I rode  away  from  Snug  Ham- 
let yonder,  in  the  village  stage — a day  that 
brought  a depression  that  lingered  long, 
and  lingers  still.  Glowing,  sunset-tint- 


road  ahead,  and,  what  might  seem  very 
strange  to  you,  one  wears  a wooden  boot 
jack  strung  around  his  neck  and  dangling 
on  his  breast;  but  he  carries  his  burden 
lightly  and  cheerfully.  As  they  near  the 
carriage  I draw  the  rein,  and  they  both 
pause  by  the  road  side, 

“Well,  boys,”  I ask,  “where  do  you 
hail  from  ?” 

“We're  from  the  Snuggery,  Sir.” 

“1  thought  so,”  said  I,  with  a laugh, 
in  which  they  both  joined.  “But  what 
are  you  doing  with  that,  boot-jack  {" 

“ Oh,  you  see,”  said  one,  with  a roguish 
smile.  “Charlie  and  1 were  having  a little 
tussle  in  the  sitting-room,  and  he  picked 
up  Mr.  Snug's  boot- jack  in  the  corner  and 
began  to  pummel  me  with  it;  and  jest  as 
we  were  having  it  the  worst,  and  were 
rollin’  on  the  floor,  Mr.  Snug  came  in  and 
caught  us  in  the  job,  and  now  we're  payin' 
for  it." 

“How  so?”  I inquired,  well  knowing 
what  would  be  the  response, 

“Oh.  you  see,  Mr.  Snug  held  a diag- 
nosis over  our  remains,  and  said  he 
thought  we  were  suffering  for  the  want 
of  a little  exercise,  and  ordered  us  on  a 
trip  to  Judd's  Bridge.” 
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joyed  V4  hourly  Uit^h  ;>t  tfndr  vx\ww*.  \ \ 

A ii&  tm  ft  pUt}. '■  Y-.'S.  Imre  i>  toj  ffjt  t‘« »«l I ><•! if >!i  to 

one  phase  of  a *y*tewi  of  comscthn*  as»  unique  as  the  matchli-*-* 
institution  in  which  it  hud  its  birth—  a system  without  a paml*  ' 

lei  in  the  annals  of  chastisement  or  school  government.  and 

which  for  thirty  years has  proved  its  wisdom  in  the  household  management  of  the 
Snuggery. 

“To  Judd's  Bridge How  natural  the  sound  of  those  words  1 How  many  times 
have  1 myself  been  on  that  same  pilgrimage  of  pittance!  The  destination  of  these 
boys  is  a rickety  but  picturesque  structure  which  spans  the  Shepatig  fire  miles  below 
Snug  Hamlet.  Through  three  decades  it  looks  back  to  its  host  of  acquaintances  of 
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those, romping  -Wl*  whd„  in  the  supgrfiuy  j agile  tlying-s<|imTol  and  .with  *utjWa.Uiig 
U“  hayoe  a nd  j flame  and  Kmuke  &r< vva  liini 

dni  ui  the  household.  The  flow  is  ad-  ; mg-plnee:  Here  btUwvtm  large  i^ks  and. 
mui ' wist;  disuHhmiadpu  tart  h i stones  the  trout  stream  runs  its  ooursv. 
m;-.  ui  - &tui  thg  needs  and  I ti<&w  j>miyuig  in  jaiuali catoueis.  now  eOtly* 

ritn^i^tli  of  flif‘  f&lvifhlt,  It  always  provt^  | tag  into*  sfill.  dark  nooks,  where  in  -t.bo.se 
ii  if  iiol,  unleixl,  a ~*j  kv^oue  tunes  I dropped  the  line  of  esvn?et 


Judti>  Bridge  is  hi n one  of  a 
of  s£t%rv  in  the  adin» p r 

if k 

howav^r.  th#  prm  :mp$t . tenJ^O?. ..  Mil 
iky  Uo  36M  rpey  vpaeryed : ay ' 
Inrmie'liip^y'  for  c*iW.; 

affey  other roads  Have  tx*eti  t ried  ,*vii| 
oOi  av^U,.  ?<yxt  On  the  list  c >ov 
ilrnyly  ’ * open  doors  0? 

ery  day  in  the  week  to  iW  > 

rolled  : Tluk  ohl  pettier,  gray  en 
vo^Uiea ■U'fttehv  marks  a poim 
<fol*-  * i i « ‘ -Sna^ery.  wheo 

•odl  rvatei^  of  ‘the  $hepau£  rhn  > ;•. 
and  deep.  . . • y .*'  '■: 

A nd  r h eh  th erg’s  Ki rby  tVoad  •> * - . 
Inei^  ktr^  d)  of  a few  min u tl^  robivf l ti  < 
n*] mrp,  of  a pasture 


ohl  and  Inti  iTiaf^  And  Here's  l;#%k 
ujmther;  right  before  m by  thy 
road -adde.  For  seveml  imhf  • 
«r:es  through  the  Uintnlhiii^ 

’t'Wwfcs  we  ha  ve  .Ue&id  Its mm- 
Min#  wheel,  ilk  migrating  J 

M&uk-h  and  bury  saw  ; and 
now,  as  its  familiar  outline  * 

looms,  up  agaitj.st  the  evening 
sky  the  vision  seems  to  dark- 
en. &&  on  that  night  of  long  ng  • ; - 
ihnoiigH  the  shadowy  mystery  of  ih 
muon-lid  gloom  I stole  my  way  noon 
the  she  I tem*. 


golden-rod  ;•  wh  -n  \ he 
lofty  Hume.  like  a huge  homed 
tore,  seemed  46  stride  ;>tl)  wart  hw  (u  jfauy 
darkness  dnd  '.xhp  fitful  hoyish  .fitney 
saw  «feiymge  pUantoms  lit  the  ttimtiug, 
;':;v'®ti|^  uueiehi  strsuimvc 
r^pt»'it^’,,i'H  & Sr'e^hiuU:  dell  at  the  foot  of 
rhiug  lhmihit  H A ehohe  of  t wo  roa^fe 
-i^fore' , short  add 
odi^r  a rlhmdahout  approMrli.  ,A  ^(f diioh 
hujtufe  ^ nie  ihth  the  L<tter>  l)u  right 

and  left  I see.  th^  same  old  roeks^  and  trees. 
Thirty  the  veuvniti  iH^eh  to  whose 

gnarlod  a?id  hoilow  trunk  I traet^i  the 


my.  a lew  louiutes ^ lutey 360  are 

gild i tie  ago ti  Ivy  l\ir  *hrk  SlwpOOg,  m*»\V 

iio  iyi  h|f  *:h  1 Ti)  ^hl.  si  1 1 ehlf 1 6 r a 
baiik,  wild  hod  ^ dm ^s^e<>ns . eve  life 
Sfwarpi  of  kidyditls,  with  yra ti r t v:  di^oord 
ma| h iuin  f hei  r old  (Usphte,  that  n ey eiNon il- 
i rig  feud.  The  \v] ter hs  turn  uoiseless)  v i o 
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the  shifting  sand  as  we  pursue  our  way.  , heart-  that  fairly  thumps,  3 urge  my  pony 

The  low  gray  fog  steals  lightly  over  the  J onward  across  the  green,  and  ere  he  slaek- 

lily-pads,  floating  into  seclusion  beneath 

the  sheltering  boughs,  and,  Like  an  eva-  A ' 

ne&eent  spirit,  borne  upon  the  evening 

breath,  is  lifted  from  the  gloom*,  and  Mow 

ly  incite  u*<o  thtft  sk\\  The  bil- 


iary wh?fi-t><x>r-will  from  his  mysterious 
haunt  perhaps  to  yonder  tree,  perhaps 
in  the  mountain  loneliness  beyond,  pro- 
claims with  dismal  cry  his  ofi -repeated 
wait  At  id  as  wo  ascend  the  darkening 
path,  through  the  still  night  air,  in  meas- 
ured cadence  long  ami  sad  vve  hear  the 
toll  of  the  distant  knell  Threescore  and 
ten  its  numbers  tell  of  the  earthly  years. — 
a curfew  requiem  for  the  dead.  Even  as 
we  pass  the  little  chapel  at  the  summit  of 
the  hill*  and  the  bell  has  scarcely  ceased 
its  melancholy  tidings,  we  hear  the  shouts 
and  merry  laughs  of  the  boys  on  the  vil- 
lage green.  Soon  its  broad  expanse,  shut 
in  by  twinkling  windows  and  massive 
trees,  spreads  out  before  us,  as  a clear  and 
ringing  voice,  like  that  of  old,  echoes 
through  the  growing  darkness,  “One  hun- 
dred ! Nothing  said,  coming  ahead  !"  and 
a dim  figure  steals  cautiously  from  the 
steps  of  the  old  white  church  to  seek  in 
the  sequestered  hiding-places.  With  a 
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ens  his  pace  I am  at  my  journeys  end 


The  dear  old  Snuggery,  With  its  gables 
manifold  and  quaint,  its  fantastic  wings 
and  towers,  stands  there  before  me,  the 
glowing  windows  beaming  through  the 
maples.  Leaving  our  pony  in  willing 
hands,  we  enter  the  gate,  and  are  soon 
upon  the  wide  porch. 

It  is  eight:  o'clock,  and  the  Snuggery  is 
hushed  in  the  quiet  of  the  study  hour, 
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and  as  we  look  through  the  windows  we 
see  the  little  groups  of  studious  lads  bend- 
ing over  their  books.  Turning  a comer 
on  the  piazza,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
tall  hexagonal  structure  at  its  further  end. 
This  is  the  Tower,  the  lower  room  of 
which  is  consecrated  to  the  cozy  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snug.  The  door 
leading  to  the  porch  is  open,  and,  as  if 
awakening  from  a nap  in  which  the  past 
fifteen  years  have  been  a dream,  I listen 
to  the  same  dear  voice.  I approach  near- 
er. Under  the  glow  of  a student's  lamp 
I look  upon  the  beloved  face,  the  flowing 
hair  and  beard  now  silvered  with  the 
lapse  of  years — a face  of  unusual  firm- 
ness, but  whose  every  line  marks  the  ex- 
pression of  a tender,  loving  nature  and 
of  a large  and  noble  heart.  Near  him 
another  sits — a helpmeet  kind  and  true, 
cherished  companion  in  a happy,  use- 
ful life.  Into  her  lap  a nestling  lad  has 
climbed;  and  as  she  strokes  the  curly 
head  and  looks  into  the  chubby  face,  I see 
the  same  expression  as  of  old,  the  same 
motherly  tenderness  and  love  beaming 
from  the  large  gray  eyes.  Mr.  Snug  is 
leaning  back  in  his  easy-chair,  and  two 
boys  are  standing  up  before  him ; one  of 
them  is  speaking,  evidently  in  answer  to 
a question. 

44 1 called  him  a galoot,  Sir.” 

44  You  called  George  a galoot,  and  then 
lie  threw  the  base-ball  club  at  you — is  that 
it  P 

“ Yes,  Sir;  but  I was  only  playing.” 

44  Yes,”  resumed  the  voice  of  Mr.  Snug, 
“but  that  club  went  with  considerable 
force,  and  landed  over  the  fence,  and 
made  havoc  in  Deacon  Farish's  onion 
bed;  and  that  reminds  me  that  the  dea- 
con's onion  bed  is  overrun  with  weeds. 
Now  Willie,”  continued  Mr.  Snug,  after 
a moment's  hesitation,  with  eyes  closed 
and  head  thrown  back  against  the  chair, 
“Saturday  morning— to-morrow,  that  is 
— directly  after  breakfast,  you  go  out  into 
the  grove  and  call  names  to  the  big  rock 
for  half  an  hour.  You  understand  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 

“ And,  George,”  continued  Mr.  Snug, 
with  deliberate,  easy  intonation,  44  to-mor- 
row morning,  at  the  same  time,  you  pre- 
sent yourself  politely  to  Deacon  Farish, 
tell  him  that  I sent  you,  and  ask  him  to 
escort  you  to  his  onion  bed.  After  which 
you  will  go  carefully  to  work  and  pull 
out  all  the  weeds.  You  understand,  Sir  ?” 

“Yes,  Sir.” 
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44  And  then  you  will  both  report  to  me 
as  usual.”  And  with  a pleasant  smile, 
which  was  reflected  in  both  their  faces, 
the  erring  youngsters  were  dismissed. 
Before  the  door  has  closed  behind  them 
we  are  standing  in  the  doorway.  Here  I 
draw  the  curtain,  for  who  but  one  of  its 
own  household  could  understand  a wel- 
come at  the  Snuggery  ? 

Those  of  my  old  school-mates  who  read 
this  meagre  sketch  will  know  the  happi- 
ness of  such  a meeting;  but  others  less 
fortunate  in  the  recollections  of  school- 
life  can  only  look  for  its  counterpart  in 
an  affectionate  welcome  in  their  own 
homes,  for  the  Snuggery  is  a home  to  all 
who  ever  dwelt  within  its  gates.  Seated 
in  the  familiar  coziness,  and  surrounded 
by  the  friends  of  my  school-days,  the 
hours  fly  fast  and  pleasantly.  There  is 
plenty  to  talk  about.  Here  is  a village 
full  of  good  people  of  whom  I wish  to 
learn,  and  there  are  many  far-off  chums 
of  whom  I carry  tidings.  A bell  rings 
in  the  cupola  as,  one  by  one,  from  the 
buzz  in  the  outer  rooms,  boys  large  and 
small  seek  our  seclusion  for  the  accus- 
tomed good-night  adieu ; and  ere  another 
hour  has  passed  forty  sleepy  urchins  are 
packed  away  in  their  snug  quarters.  The 
evening  runs  on  into  midnight,  as  with 
stories  of  the  past,  its  pains  and  penalties, 
its  remembrances,  now  humorous  now 
sad  by  turns,  we  recall  the  good  old  times ; 
and  the  “wee  sma'  hours”  are  already 
upon  us  as  we  reluctantly  retire  from  the 
goodly  company  to  our  rooms  across  the 
way. 

The  next  morning  finds  us  in  the  midst 
of  a merry  load,  with  Mr.  Snug  as  a driver. 
Would  that  I had  space  to  more  than  hint 
at  the  beauties  that  opened  up  before  us 
on  that  charming  ride!  Snug  Hamlet, 
in  the  qualities  of  its  landscape  as  well  as 
in  every  thing  else,  is  unique.  Stripped 
of  all  its  old  associations,  it  presents  to 
the  artistic  eye  a combination  of  attrac- 
tions scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  the  bound- 
aries of  New  England.  Situated  itself 
on  the  brow  of  an  abrupt  hill,  where  its 
picturesque  homes  cluster  about  a broad 
open  green,  a few  minutes’  drive  in  any 
direction  reveals  a surrounding  panorama 
of  the  rarest  loveliness.  Five  hundred 
feet  below  us,  winding  in  and  out,  now 
beneath  leafy  tangles,  now  under  quaint 
little  bridges,  and  again  reposing  placidly 
in  broad  mill-ponds,  the  happy  Shepaug 
lends  to  a lovely  valley  its  usefulness  and 
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we  do  ( Well  have  to  report  to  Mr. 
Stfttg,  you  know;  that's  the  worst  of  it/’ 
“Well.  I'll  lx?  spokesman,  and  I’ll  lie 
before  I'll  go  on  that  trip/' 

I was  boiling  over  with  righteous 
wrath,  but  Charlie  never  was  known  to 


I had  already  formed  an  intention,  but 
now  it  was  a resolve. 

“Charlie,"  said  I to  my  quiet  and  less 
choleric  companion,  when  some  distance 
down  the  road,  “I  am  not  going  on  that 
trip." 


passing  raotiilns. 


k‘  Not  going!*'  replied  he,  with  surprise; 
k-  why,  you’ll  hare  to  go." 

“But  I won't  go,  and  that  settles  it. 
It's  confounded  unjust  that  we're  sent, 
anyhow,  and  I don't  propose  to  stand  it." 

“I  think  so  too,"  answered  Charlie, 
with  hesitating  emphasis;  “but  what  ii 


boil:  he  only  simmered  a little,  but  read 
ily  seconded  my  plan.  We  stopped  at 
Kirby  Corners,  and  there,  secluded  from 
view  in  the  hushes,  we  spent  the  interval. 
Charlie  had  a watch,  and  by  the  light  of 
the  rising  moon  we  were  enabled  to  fix 
the  full  period  fur  the  trip.  One  hour 
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and  a half  we  allowed — an  abundant  lim- 
it. During  this  time  I had  completely 
“cooled  off,”  and  had  schooled  myself  to 
that  point  where  I could  tell  a lie  with  a 
smooth  face  and  a clear  conscience.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  time  came,  we  ap- 
peared at  the  door  of  the  Tower.  Mr. 
Snug  was  sitting  in  his  accustomed  place, 
and  we  entered  and  stood  before  him. 

“ Well,  Sir,”  said  he,  with  a polite  bow 
of  the  head,  dropping  his  paper  and  look- 
ing up  at  us. 

“Mr.  Snug,  we  have  come  to  report,” 
said  I,  fearlessly.  “We  have  been  to 
Moody  Barn.  ” 

Instantly  Mr.  Snug  straightened  him- 
self up  in  his  chair,  pushed  back  the  gray 
locks  from  his  high  forehead,  and  with 
an  expression  that  I never  shall  forget, 
glared  at  me  from  under  the  frowning 
eyebrows. 

“ You  lie , Sir  r he  exclaimed,  in  thun- 
dering tones  that  fairly  made  my  hair 
stand  on  end,  while  Charlie  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  “Now  go!”  continued  he, 
as  with  an  emphatic  nod  of  the  head  he 
motioned  toward  the  door.  Sheepish  and 
crest-fallen,  we  slunk  away  from  the  room. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  we  went  this  time. 
Through  the  darkness  by  the  aid  of  a lan- 
tern we  picked  our  way,  as  with  theories 
numerous  and  ingenious  we  strove  to  ac- 
count for  that  vociferous  reception.  Late 
that  night  we  held  an  experience  meeting 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snug  in  the  Tower,  and 
if  I remember  right  there  were  a few  tears 
that  fell,  and  many  apologies  and  good  re- 
solves, and  as  the  true  state  of  the  case 
dawned  on  Mr.  Snug  there  was  an  evident 
twinge  of  regret  on  his  kind  face. 

On  the  following  morning  (Saturday) 
there  was  a jolly  party  of  youths  leaving 
the  Snuggery  for  a day's  boating  at  the 
lake.  Dick  Shin  was  among  them  ; and 
just  as  he  was  passing  out  the  gate,  a 
youngster  approaches  him  and  taps  him 
on  the  shoulder.  “You  are  hereby  ar- 
rested, Sir,  on  the  orders  of  Mr.  Snug.” 

With  an  anxious  and  innocent  expres- 
sion Dick  follows  his  juvenile  constable 
into  the  Tower,  and  his  companions  stroll 
along  after  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
detention.  We  pass  over  the  brief  but 
amusing  trial,  in  which  the  prisoner,  with 
the  innocence  of  a little  lamb,  pleaded  his 
cause. 

“You  stumbled , did  you?”  said  Mr. 
Snug.  “Well,  you  ought  to  know,  Sir, 
by  this  time,  that  I don't  allow  young  men 


to  stumble  in  that  way  in  my  house. 
These  two  boys  have  suffered  through 
your  admitted  clumsiness.”  Here  Mr. 
Snug  paused  in  a moments  thought. 
“ Dick  Shin,”  he  continued,  “ I sent  these 
innocent  young  gentlemen  on  two  trips 
to  Moody  Barn — that  makes  four  miles 
for  Bigson  and  four  miles  for  Blackstone, 
together  making  eight  that  they  walked 
on  your  account.  Now  you  may  put 
down  your  fishing-pole,  and  4 stumble' 
along  on  the  road  to  Judd's  Bridge,  which 
will  give  you  two  extra  miles  in  which 
to  think  over  your  sins.  And  to  make 
sure” — here  Mr.  Snug  arose  and  went  to 
the  closet — “you  may  take  this  hatchet 
along  with  you,  and  bring  me  back  a good 
big  chip  from  the  end  of  the  long  bridge 
beam.  I shall  ride  over  that  way  to-mor- 
row and  see  whether  it  fits.  You  under- 
stand ?” 

“ Yes,  Sir,'’  replied  the  injured  voice  of 
Dick  Shin.  “ But,  Mr.  Snug,  can't  I put 
off  that  penance  until  Monday?” 

“No,  Sir,”  replied  Mr.  Snug,  with  a 
beaming  smile  and  a bow  of  the  head. 
“This  is  a lovely  morning  for  contrite 
meditation.  Go — instantly . ” 

Two  hours  later  saw  a demonstrative 
individual  threatening  to  chop  down  the 
whole  side  of  a bridge,  while  ten  miles  to 
the  northward  the  placid  surface  of  Wara- 
maug  rippled  to  the  oars,  and  the  lofty 
mountain-sides  echoed  with  the  shouts  of 
a merry  holiday. 

But  all  things  must  have  an  end.  The 
school-days  ended,  and  so  did  this  memo- 
rable vacation.  A letter  breaks  the  charm : 
insatiate  publisher!  Once  more  through 
the  winding  paths  of  the  Housatonic,  and 
I leave  the  loveliness  of  Hometown  for 
the  metropolis  of  brick  and  stone,  there  to 
resume  the  old  routine. 


WATCHWORDS. 

Through  gathering  clouds  and  stormy  seas  of  Fate 
Two  golden  watch-words  guide  and  comfort  me : 

Toiling  along  my  path,  early  and  late, 

I cling  to  Patience  and  Fidelity. 

In  all  the  weary  changes  of  my  day 
I strive  to  follow  duty  faithfully; 

And  when  I falter,  fainting,  by  the  way, 

With  subtle  influence  Patience  strengthens  me. 

So  onward  through  what  suffering  God  may  send, 
I walk  with  faith,  and  feet  that  Bhall  not  tire, 

Trusting  with  Patience,  strong  unto  the  end. 

To  reach  at  last,  0 Lord,  my  soul's  desire. 
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JXf  AJSSSjB  , 

IN : the  Mtter  hoH  in  -foam -fk-fcks  m tin?  polish  of  the  rolling 
Japan  ; there  is  a kifemtomu,  or  raided  nipto.  'will  K^jk^-iiivivdmo  therein  sphere. 
pTftcfc  .for  k^pmg  objects  of  firi  Y hc^,t  i ^ to  blare 

kinil  t&titttv.  The;  o£  the  m~  - ampqgM*  ^faction  sit  izmi'-itm  bronze 

thetk*  'aut  of  the  useful  fa  mvwhere’ tetter  of  wave  aud  storm.y  petrel;  where,  amid 
Uhistraied  tUlm  in the  history  of  the  Uh  : tfjfc'  vpf.  the  a 

konmua  which  Was  audeitUy  the  sleep-  half  dozen  or  more  m stoat!  crystal  balls. 
m^-:pl;U»t\  or  rtwss  for  the  'tel..  Now  it  from-  tier  size  of  «>  marble  to  that  of  u:n 
fa  n place  e>f  honor,  oeeupyipg’  one  half  apple  In.  titeirl#y'-all  - Japanese,  art  and 
of  # maI#  of  the  parlor  or  test  n>oni4  jte  will  fsctm 

fyU\)  and  ^pp<>intmenu  being  superior  on  *nUr„  sob'  unless  the  foreign  Huy>-rV. 
to  those  <>f  any  other  part  of  the  house,  'nerves  are  very  ^rdng  : the  prices  asked 
I i i-i  h recess  Prvo  feet  deep,  and  raised  four  will  he  very  likely to  startle  him  as 
or  six  inches  above  the  matt mgs?oveml  though  .'he.  had  -bean  . touched  by  an  i l-.r- 
iloor.  Ija  if;  bang  suspended  on  the  wall  trifeoel. 

& kafc&tttmk  or  scroll -painting  on  silk,  a The  merest  tyro  in  Japrfitese  art,  he 
hmb&e  • ^>pptv^bna  vase  Of  iiaWfcr^  a he  ailiriirc^r  or  pqrchaser,  can  not  have 
fan -holder  with  its  tiers  of  open  fapla  failed  to  notice  the  dragon  clutching  in 
"ready  for  vise,  besides  other  works  char*  his  claw  a hall  or  a pear-shaped  jewel, 
aeteriistic  of  native  art.  In  the  various  forms  of  their  art  expres- 

Ouf*  ot  the.  object*  often,  seen  -is  a mu’,  si  on,  erysmh  both  in  China  and  Japan, 
or  siamL  ^old-hvjquered,  or  made  of  per-.'  • eoihsoamls a ‘high  value*.  both . pecuniary 
fmue<i,  carved,  or  rare  wood.  The  dul  Ami  'symbolic*  , to  the  any  ivalu^  of 
is  oiHf  or  two  feet  high,  and  hqi|  on  the I . iVn^imtiosi*  • arid  ’ in  the  markets  where 
top  a black  velvet  tgfcuae  vush  tJiiyn  buy  and'.. sell,  rock-crystal  is  &mc> tag 
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iXTRinorv  or  a aciriL-i 'Kt-sr a i,  u* rjti»*6?  iy  jahan. 


nine  kinds  of  dra^nrm  in  the  Oriental 
world  of  the  imagination,,  several  of  them 
Jxavfc  miicJi  tev  mth  the  ^oynh  ftud 
pi’ewmitiori  of  the  hidden  treasures  nf 
the  earth  ami  the  'Titejr 

these  is'uhm  j^douslj,  and  diver  and 
mine*;  eyt^r  run  the  risk  of  •exefUngf-  their 
> > * > ' 
'$>am  in  it « «tnai!fyr  fwnifc'i#  the. 

ctfhfrealiNl  hrvni h of  the  white  dragon, 
hi  ft#  lanrev  and  iee-fnire  forms  if  is  fire 
n^ltdified  <&dH&  of  the  violet  dragon. 
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will  prefer  the  cross-legged  style.  The 
appliances  of  work  are  extremely  simple, 
and  skill,  patience,  and  hereditary  pride 
make  up  for  any  seeming  lack  of  labor- 
saving  tools.  Heredity  is  an  important 
factor  in  Japanese  labor.  In  many  of  the 
villages  the  crack  workmen  trace  back 
their  pedigree  both  of  skill  and  blood 
from  three  to  twenty  generations.  I 
once  employed  a carpenter  whose  fore- 
fathers— as  the  records  of  the  village  tem- 
ple of  his  sect,  in  which  he  and  they  had 
worshipped,  showed — had  followed  the 
same  trade  for  twenty-six  generations. 

On  the  floor  we  see  a man  standing  who 
has  been  out  on  the  hills  digging  out  the 
crude  quartz.  His  hammers  and  picks, 
with  which  he  breaks  off,  pries  out,  or 
digs  up  the  rock,  lie  on  the  coarse  rice- 
straw  mat  on  the  earthen  floor.  Having 
secured  a basketful  and  borne  the  pieces 
to  the  lapidary  on  his  shoulder,  he  cleanses 
them  of  adhering  gravel  or  bits  of  rock. 
He  then  passes  them  over  to  the  4 4 split- 
ter”— an  old  fellow  too  old  to  go  barehead- 
ed in  the  shop  any  longer  like  the  younger 
men,  who  may  be  his  sons.  The  old  man’s 
part  of  the  work  is  to  break  off  the  long 
bars  of  rock  into  bits  the  gross  size  of  the 
ball  or  bead  to  be  made  therefrom.  Lay- 
ing the  long  piece  on  a large  stone  covered 
with  a piece  of  matting,  with  the  end  of 
calculated  length  to  be  broken  off  pro- 
truding over  the  edge  of  the  stone,  a sharp 
quick  blow  with  the  steel-edged  hammer 
usually  severs  it.  On  larger  and  thicker 
pieces  a gutter  is  first  nicked  out  around 
the  surface  sufficiently  deep  before  the 
final  blow  is  struck.  Skill  and  a 4 4 knack” 
are  of  great  account  in  this  process.  On 
one  side  of  the  old  man  lies  a basket  of 
these  truncated  prisms,  which  he  hands 
over  to  the  man  who  rounds  them  off  into 
rough  globes. 

This  is  done  by  careful  chipping  with  a 
tiny  steel-edged  hammer.  It  is  astonish- 
ing how,  with  simple  skill,  the  man  will 
make  an  almost  perfect  sphere  with  one 
very  ordinary  tool.  He  soon  learns  the 
mysteries  of  the  planes  of  cleavage,  where 
to  tap  lightly,  where  heavily,  when  to 
chip,  and  when  to  pound. 

The  rough-coated  balls  are  now  passed 
to  the  grinder,  who  has  ready  a tub  of 
water  and  four  or  five  partly  cylindrical 
pieces  of  cast  iron,  a little  over  a foot  long, 
and  looking  like  reversed  graters.  These 
are  of  different  sizes  and  curves,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  ball  to  be  ground. 


His  grinding  material  consists  of  powder- 
ed garnet  of  various  degrees  of  coarse- 
ness. He  uses  water  plentifully,  and  dex- 
terously keeps  the  balls  turning  so  as  to 
make  the  surface  spherically  equal.  In 
some  cases  the  ball  is  fixed  in  the  end  of  a 
bamboo  tube,  and  the  grinding  finished 
by  whirling  it  between  the  palms  in  a 
half  spherical  iron  or  stone  socket.  The 
globe  is  now  smooth,  but  the  perfect  pol- 
ish has  yet  to  be  done  by  patient  rubbing 
with  the  tip  of  a bamboo  cane,  and  then 
in  the  hands  with  cloths  dipped  in  crocus, 
or  rouge,  a native  oxide  of  iron.  This 
produces  a splendid  lustrous  surface,  and 
the  gem  is  water-clear,  and  as  refractive 
to  the  morning  light  as  a drop  of  dew 
that  nestles  in  the  heart  of  the  lotus.  A 
favorite  native  proverb,  often  quoted  as 
cheer  to  the  patient  and  spur  to  the  lazy, 
is  this:  44  Until  polished,  the  precious  gem 
has  no  splendor.” 

The  perfect  tama  (jewel  ball)  is  now 
ready  for  its  wave  throne  in  bronze  or 
its  nest  in  satin,  to  be  admired  of  all  be- 
holders. 

At  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Phila- 
delphia a sphere  of  flawless  rock-crystal 
seven  inches  in  diameter  stood  in  lone 
splendor  on  a dai,  and  several  cases  were 
full  of  all  kinds  of  ornaments  carved  from 
this  transparent  mineral.  An  American 
in  Japan  a few  years  ago  paid  82500  for  a 
perfect  globe  of  crystal  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter. 

In  Chinese  legend,  romance,  and  my- 
thology the  crystal  holds  no  mean  place. 

Ko  Hung,  one  of  the  most  renowned  of 
the  Taoist  doctors,  and  an  adept  in  the 
art  and  practice  of  alchemy,  who  lived  in 
the  fourth  century  A.D.,  writes  that  44  out 
from  the  mountains  which  produce  jade 
a liquid  flows  which,  in  ten  thousand 
years,  congeals  into  crystal.  If  to  this 
be  added  an  appropriate  herb,  the  gem 
again  becomes  liquid,  and  a draught  of  it 
confers  longevity  of  a thousand  years.” 

By  drinking  of  this  liquid  both  he  and  his 
pupil  attained  to  immortality,  the  latter 
being  one  of  the  genii  of  the  Lo  Fow 
Mountains. 

Another  legend  is  related  of  Tan  Tai, 
once  the  pupil  of  Confucius,  who  after- 
ward became  the  master  of  three  hundred 
disciples.  He  was  on  one  occasion  cross- 
ing the  Yellow  River,  bearing  with  him  a 
crystal  gem  valued  at  one  thousand  pieces 
of  gold.  The  river-god  envied  the  sage 
the  possession  of  the  jewel,  and  his  drag- 
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ons  in  the  river  were,  as  usual,  seized  with 
a consuming  desire  to  possess  the  gem. 
The  river-god,  who  was  the  king  of  the 
dragons,  ordered  two  of  the  monsters  to 
raise  a tempest  and  then  assail  the  voy- 
ager's bark.  Thereupon  the  waves  beat 
wildly  against  his  boat,  and  the  dragons 
rose  out  of  the  water  to  seize  the  gem. 
Upon  this  the  sage  cried  out:  “I  am  one 
who  may  be  influenced  by  reason,  but  nev- 
er robbed  by  force.”  Rising  and  drawing 
his  sword,  he  slew  the  dragons  both. 
Upon  this  the  waves  became  still  again, 
and  the  Yellow  River  flowed  peacefully. 
Then,  to  show  his  lofty  state  of  mind  and 
indifference  to  material  possessions,  Tan 
Tai  threw  the  gem  into  the  river.  As 
soon  as  it  touched  the  water,  it  leaped  back 
into  the  boat.  Again  he  tossed  it  in,  and 
again  it  leaped  back  into  the  boat.  Foil- 
ed thus  three  times,  the  sage,  intent  on 
his  purpose,  crushed  the  gem  into  frag- 
ments and  flung  them  into  the  river. 
Then  serenely  he  pursued  his  way. 

This  eager  desire  of  the  dragons  for  the 
crystal  jewel  or  sacred  gem — to  possess 
what  is  their  own,  and  robbed  from  their 
realms  by  puny  mortals — is  manifested  in 
many  forms  in  Oriental  art  and  legendary 


DRAGONS  SEIZING  THE  JEWEL. 


lore,  and  the  subject  might  here  receive 
abundant  illustrations  from  the  realms  of 
Japanese  fiction.  The  dragons  are  the 
jealous  guardians  of  the  jewels.  They  are 
the  attendants  and  sentinels  of  Kai  Riu  0, 
the  Dragon-King  of  the  World  under  the 
Sea.  Among  other  things,  the  crystal 
jewels  typify  the  forces  which  control 
the  ebbing  and  the  flowing  tides.  As 
seals  upon  the  mighty  pulses  of  the  sea, 


whoever  holds  them  controls  the  waters 
and  powers  of  the  deep.  Hence  they  are 
the  emblems  of  divine  and  imperial  pow- 
er as  lodged  in  the  person  of  the  Mikado. 
Japan  is  often  called  “the  Empire  within 
the  Four  Seas.”  Hence  in  mythology 
and  legend  the  Dragon  - King  of  the 
World  under  the  Sea  comes  up  and  forth 
from  the  fountains  of  the  deep  to  endow 
the  infant  Mikado  (Ojin)  with  the  potent 
jewels.  The  warrior-empress  who  goes 
forth  to  conquer  Corea  is  equipped  with 
the  crystal  ball,  which  first  makes  the 
ocean  ebb  to  strand  the  enemies’  ships 
and  tempt  their  army  to  advance  over 
the  sands,  and  then  causes  the  flood  to 
rise,  overwhelming  them  all. 

Jealously  guarded  from  all  mortal  hands 
and  eyes,  these  jewels  lie  enshrined  in 
the  throne-room  of  the  Riu  Gu,  the  drag- 
ons' sanctuary,  which  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  To  this  place,  with  many  a 
marvellous  adventure,  journey  the  heroes 
whom  the  sea  - queen  favors.  There, 
dwelling  unmindful  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
they  enjoy  the  sweets  of  immortality  and 
love,  until  finally,  when  the  pangs  of 
homesickness  seize  them,  they  return  to 
earth,  to  find  their  kindred  dead,  and  their 
ancestral  dust  under  tombstones  that  are 
mossy  with  centimes.  They  are  thus 
left  to  mourn  alone,  and  speedily  to  die 
of  grief  and  old  age.  The  Rip  Van  Win- 
kle myth  has  many  forms  in  Japan  and 
China. 

While  the  dragon  is  the  especial  mes- 
senger of  the  King,  the  tortoise  is  the  at- 
tendant of  the  Queen  of  the  World  under 
the  Sea.  This  tortoise  has  a fiery  fringe 
around  his  shell,  and  bears  on  his  back  a 
treasure  mountain,  on  which  repose  many 
of  the  precious  tama  which  the  queen 
uses  in  controlling  the  sea  or  enriching 
her  favorites. 

According  to  some  legends,  the  drag- 
ons’ sanctuary  (Riu  Gu)  which  held  the 
flashing  tide  jewels  was  in  the  Riu  Kiu 
(Loo  Choo)  Islands,  the  literal  name  of 
which  is  the  Archipelago  of  the  Hang- 
ing Globes,  wherein  especially  dwelt  the 
dragons  of  the  hidden  treasures.  As 
matter  of  prose  fact,  the  deep  blue  and 
warm  current  of  the  Kuro  Siwo,  the 
Gulf  Stream  of  the  Pacific,  which  runs 
like  a mill-race  past  Japan  and  over  to 
Alaska,  comes  up  from  the  Riu  Kiu  (Loo 
Choo)  Islands,  and  to  the  minds  of  the 
ancient  Japanese  may  have  seemed  to 
have  its  origin  there. 
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In  the  Japanese  pantheon,  Ben  Ten  is 
fh&  fertility  and  the  person ife 

euuVra  nf  the  sea,  She  is  the  same  a>  the 
yneen  *rf  the  Wwlil  under  the  Sea  She 
controls  the  tides,  and  can  calm  the  storm. 
Hence  sailors  worship  iter.  Unto  her,  os 
exmsorl  i*f  Kw  Bin  *\  all  the  dragons  rrf 
the  givat  deep  do  homage.  In.  nearly  all 
repreKeiitatkiriH  of  her  In  art,  or  as  an  Idol, 
the  golden  dragon  that  se?ii*is  in  the  stgurc 
wav^s  £otnes  hohii n#  the  tide -er mi peUnig 
jewel  in  his  claw.  To  another  gem.  corn 
ceaietl  hi  thb  dtwgau^  faeehead.  ...many 
magical  virtues  are  ascribed.  Hence.  the 
crystal,  either gloholur-  or  pem  ~shape<C  is 
eoiitleiiiiatiral  m ti^iny  forms, 

ami  o> the  di-voiyf:  is; a siiered  Hang. 

■'!;>  The  Japanesb  of  ■.  the  crystal 

3>ivel  iiiul  toieit-nt  date, 

. vrhich  is  a 

system  lidding  flip  vhratnoVjs  absorptive 
powers  of  a polyp/  grad n all V m*fci mi k*ted 
musr  of  the  native  floating  kbits*  |awtic 
mythsy  atid  ^pbrsf  i ti<  >1  .■<$* 
making  them  its  ohm. 

With  the  Jajmiese,  also, 
were  mingitd  many  fan* 
cies  >if  Indian  PV  Chinese 
origin.  The  crystal  halt 
;vn  emblem  of  the 
jnvmous  law  of.  Buddha, 
and  «Sf  t by  fierfecteii  soul 
o(nm\ 


mre  j in#  >lirgs  ty.pi  f yi ng.  the.  soul  and 

&e  aspiratidhs.  Buddhists-  belieyp;  tlmt 
nffer  mmiatibu  of  saints  or  e.\tm  holy 

mm,  tiny  geni-likv  peih  is,  appamith  of 
}mtv  crystal.  are  found  m,  their  ashes. 
These  ape  thpir  sonfe^d  prrs>f  that 

they  hav*?  attained  in  live  state  of  Nirvana. 
SWiwl  in  Buddha,  ihp.  great 

soul  df  the  hiiiversi*  tpi  long*#  ) licit' 

former  persdn^litv:  asid  &ml.  Tii  many 

Buddhist  and  iiv  the  hoines  of 

samtlr  Btuhthi^is,  fino^e  arts  ttyasuml  up/ 
in  .%  casket.  cot  • frtij&i  c^yst^jy 

these  tiuy  S4»nl  jow*el^<  w hi ch  are  to  their 
f lia ix  rel)&% of ; holy  sdibta 
±it  /yort.'by'  vrhdhv  koch 
in  A great  straff  of 

the  u*pdw*’  strrt  have  I >ee»  known  to  a*tt 
or  :$&tvp  ih^  pterions  jewel#  in  dvde?  to 
raise  ('ash.  &*iil  a. ^ i^ysnil  casket  w;i%ti:  $e?~: 
oral  fc$iat-off  soul#  in  it  was  for  sale  id  & 
Japanese  store  on  Broadway  only  a fesr 


Ir»  Buddhist  art 
the  gem  is  ti^i^lly  rcpre: 

nays  of 

llgMy  i-ir  it  c harted  fmni 
siglit  m: ita  men  dazzHiig 
eiyp’lgvhce;  The  biooks 
of  Ihe  ’JiVt  Or^tU# ' saered, 
and  the  dottrine 
spoken 

of  m tin-  ji'll'ti  of  tile  law. 

^rntj&^nr 

ufensils 

of  ihco'  tCf’Mpb>,  vld«.  gem 
hgtireB  ;largely^' :',  T>om 
ihe  jewel  on  the  forehead 
of  Build  ha  shi  ue  forth 
splendors  of  reward,  of 
healing,  of  Uiutiunaiifig 
jKViyersv  <>d  f lity  tops  of 
fKJgodas  and  ntemtirial 
thbiki^  ohCf  may  ^ ihe 
form  of  tbe  geni  in  bi?\i& 
or  bror\M 


Chi  the  top 
of  thiV  tonlh  of  the  true 
fedfevyr  is  odryetl  a i*ejt- 
reseht^tiaii  of  u hashing 
crystal  gem,  with  its  ea* 
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months  Ago  it  was  indeed  4 first-ciass  the  dragon.  “The  ruffling  of  the  drag- 
1 curio. " orfi< .jscules'*  nn>a?is  tliat  the  Mikado  is  an- 

In  European  count  n& ; fee*  s uountejuatee'  refei's 

royalty  are  a Kwoctl,  seeptrp.  and ;'cs^4fesifii;’ (used  to*  think: 
The*e  form  the  regalia.  or  mAni  jewel* ,/■ of  AW 'great  om}>*ror  s ooimtenanoe.  The 
In  .1  apan  the  imperial  regal  io  are  a mrr-  * " *lntgm>  vibes/'  the  * ; dragon  body,  ' etc. » 
row  a ^wiirih  and  /vbalt  r?f  fla%vles.s  cry'shd . , are what  relates  t<?  Ja- 
Tte  Jupajieso  irtiee,  their  ancestry  bhelk -who  faryp^Hv  Albeit  in 
•in»  heaven.  Of  obi  when  tin*  hoavem.  . a seadnsion  eipui)  to  that  -of  the  dragon  > 
cwhI  the  earth  were  enaxted  . japan  wn»  flit? ; shrine  in fee  und^r-wprhi, 
laud  jftrst  farmed.  When  feci  male  dr^fejV  Nini^rt  no  Mikotot  thy 
tor,  IsanagL  standing-  by  the  Ode  of  the  child,  arrived  u>  fee  world  «.  Jupaife  iifi'Wxl.: 
ereatnx,  Izanamij  tkrust  >bis  jexvpihd  Tal-  (easily  mi 

chiou  mto  the  turbid  waiters  >ff  elmos.  tin*  |«nn(!C^.  and  Mmi;  otWprinW  n sou.  mar- 
drops  whieh  trickled  f ri an  it  ynugwled  ried  h thmghlec  of  fee  H5^on:Kfa^  nfdln? 
&kd  foCptfcit  tlte  Jnp&U*  The  Wlirtd  tUidet*  the  $ett,  who  brought  him 

suu-goddes*  Who  was;  oitn-f  of  fe*<  bm#-  ns  her ■dowry  the  crystal  jewels  which 
only  gods,  wOh? ng  fa  occupy  ?W>  newly  govern  the  how  nf  the  tides.  The  off* 
crested  World  (dupmi)  with  fhiMren  of  spring  of  this  pair  vras  .liinmn  Ttaoin.  the 
her  own  ereau.m.  A-nt  Nmtffr  no  Mtltotn  tiftf  Miktuh*  of  Japan.  Thus  the  heaven- 
(the  $#biifiie  (inuuichTtdrio  «&rth  hyifeW  ly nf * taikadnw  was  esiabl ished  in  tW 
due  it,  and  m?n  far* 'vv  o»*  it.  At  a fwrqfet  of  one  who  was.itt  once  Leavcm#*^ 
great  council  of  fee  god*  in  heaven,  as  hr  Ht^iided.  earfe-sprung,  .uml  drsgmnborn.' 
w;xs  failepart.  *W  bestowed  onlum  Though  am-ortal,  hr  held  the  powers  *>f 

ihvm  divine  0w$ )omw  which  are  Ur  Urn  1 heaveii;  earth,  and  the  world  of  ( hr  deep, 
da y the  regalm  of  tin1  v terfe  jewels  Wtli  of  heaven 

eigiis-ya  fcmnfe  hurror,  and  haJLo  The  ^aind  fee-- ; ^rf! ;: fey-  doeix - .tod . with 
sword  was  to  be  used  .in  eomkitnm'  Ids  the  divine  | word  and  niimir  ' was  all^ fmv- 
eneiAics;  the  in i nvi r—  fit **  en dileo)  of  her-  tM’fui.  In  ail  ottiem)  dcicuments^  alma- 
self— -was  ever  to  remind  Vij.pi  of  his  toy  ^cs,  &\ut  p’ave  «fato  ^persi;:-.niwJ  within 
ally  to  her  ; the  ihiW splier'e  uots  to  he  - n few  yiairs  sUiceyfee  Alika^lo^  i^venuitly 
the  S3rmbol  of  equity  in  the  gureniment  laffermi  t<yius  dm  predjw^p^siitdfiis  d» 
of  hta  sVtjb^ecUj.  The  crystal  hall  or  pear*  vine  anct^lry  o.^  fee  baftyi  nf  Ui^  aullutrity. 
shaped  josvei  is  to  the  Japauesc'  eye  the  | One  can  thus  see  at  a ghmee  the  wealth  of 
token  of  good  gvvrriimeut.  p»  a<‘V.  seeii-  as.<<wiatiou  which,  o>  fee  Japanese  mind, 
rity,  prosperity,  and  national  longevity;  gathers  in  hi’s 'cordCmplafion.  of  the  flaw- 
Hence  it  is  usually  .failUil  engrawd  on  the  less  crystal  ball  . We  can  .also  &&  why 
paper  money  i$$med  l>y  fe^  -govoTO^^  . • tbo  gem  if  depicted,  m ofteil  in  art- work, 
It  19s  conventionally  t^preseiUcd  in  art  m.  and  i*-  fue'?  vf  the  standard  mah-nals  in 
being  held  in  .the  cla3y  # of  fee  dpagym  for  fictioh.  Hi  • :thg'  - ,oofflmoit:  Jan- 

safe- keeping,  the  Mikado's  Udng  gitage  the  won!  tama  means  not  only  hall 
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centuries  ago,  and  as  you  find  it  in  your 
oldest  writings.  Scotticisms ! Why,  if  ye 
were  to  read  the  prose  of  Mandeville  or 
Wyclif,  or  the  poetry  of  Robert  of  Brunne 
or  Langland,  ye  would  find  that  our  Scot- 
ticisms were  the  very  pith  and  marrow  of 
the  English  language.  Ay;  it  is  so.” 

The  innocent  eyes  express  such  pro- 
found interest  that  the  Laird  of  Denny- 
mains  almost  forgets  about  the  coming 
steamer,  so  anxious  is  he  to  crush  us  with 
a display  of  his  erudition. 

4 4 It  is  just  remarkable,”  he  says,  “ that 
your  dictionaries  should  put  down  as  ob- 
solete words  that  are  in  common  use  all 
over  the  south  of  Scotland,  where,  as  I 
say,  the  old  Northumbrian  English  is  pre- 
served in  its  purity;  and  that  ye  should 
have  learned  people  hunting  up  in  Chau- 
cer or  Gower  for  the  very  speech  that  they 
can  hear  among  the  bits  o'  weans  running 
about  the  Gallowgate  or  the  Broomielaw. 

* Who's  acht  ye  ¥ you  say  to  one  of  them ; 
and  you  think  you  are  talking  Scotch. 
No,  no ; acht  is  only  the  old  English  for 
possession : isn't 4 Who's  acht  ye  ¥ shorter 
and  pithier  than  ‘ To  whom  do  you  be- 
long ¥ ” 

“Oh,  certainly!”  says  the  meek  disci- 
ple : the  recall  of  the  boys  from  Surrey  is 
obviously  decided  on. 

44  And  speir  for  inquire ; and  ferly  for 
wonderful ; and  tyne  for  lose ; and  fey  for 
about  to  die;  and  reek  for  smoke;  and 
menseful  for  becoming;  and  belyve , and 
fere , and  biggan , and  such  words.  Ye 
call  them  Scotch  ? Oh  no,  ma'am ; they 
are  English ; ye  find  them  in  all  the  old 
English  writers,  and  they  are  the  best  of 
English,  too ; a great  deal  better  than  the 
Frenchified  stuff  that  your  Southern  Eng- 
lish has  become.” 

Not  for  worlds  would  the  Laird  have 
wounded  the  patriotic  sensitiveness  of  this 
gentle  friend  of  his  from  the  South ; but, 
indeed,  she  had  surely  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  in  his  insisting  to  an  English- 
woman on  the  value  of  thorough  English. 

44 1 thought,”  says  she,  demurely,  41  that 
the  Scotch  had  a good  many  French  words 
in  it.” 

The  Laird  pretends  not  to  hear:  he  is 
so  deeply  interested  in  the  steamer  which 
is  now  coming  over  the  smooth  waters  of 
the  bay.  But,  having  announced  that 
there  are  a great  many  people  on  board, 
he  returns  to  his  discourse. 

44  Ah’m  sure  of  this,  too,”  says  he, 44 that 
in  the  matter  of  pronunciation  the  Low- 


land Scotch  have  preserved  the  best  Eng- 
lish: you  can  see  that  faither,  and  twel - 
month , and  f ica,  and  such  wrords,  are  near- 
er the  original  Anglo-Saxon — ” 

His  hearers  had  been  taught  to  shudder 
at  the  phrase  Anglo-Saxon — without  ex- 
actly knowing  why.  But  who  could  with- 
stand the  authority  of  the  Laird  ? More- 
over, we  see  relief  drawing  near;  the 
steamer's  paddles  are  throbbing  in  the 
still  afternoon. 

44  If  ye  turn  to  4 Piers  the  Plowman,’  ” 
continues  the  indefatigable  Denny-mai ns, 

4 4 ye  will  find  Langland  writing — 

‘And  a fewe  Cruddes  and  Crayme.’ 

Why,  it  is  the  familiar  phrase  of  our 
Scotch  children  ! — Do  ye  think  they 
would  say  curds  t And  then,  fewe.  I 
am  not  sure,  but  I imagine  we  Scotch  are 
only  making  use  of  old  English  when  we 
make  certain  forms  of  food  plural.  We 
say  4 a few  broth ;’  we  speak  of  porridge 
as  ‘they.’  Perhaps  that  is  a survival 
too,  eh?” 

44  Oh  yes,  certainly.  But  please  mind 
the  ropes,  Sir,”  observes  his  humble  pupil, 
careful  of  her  master's  physical  safety. 

For  at  this  moment  the  steamer  is  slowing 
in  the  quay,  and  the  men  have  the  ropes 
ready  to  fling  ashore. 

“Not,”  remarks  the  Laird,  prudently 
backing  away  from  the  edge  of  the  pier, 

4 4 that  I would  say  any  thing  of  these  mat- 
ters to  your  young  English  friend;  cer- 
tainly not.  No  doubt  she  prefers  the 
Southern  English  she  has  been  accustomed 
to.  But,  bless  me ! just  to  think  that  she 
should  judge  of  our  Scotch  tongue  by  the 
way  they  Edinburgh  bodies  speak !” 

“ It  is  sad,  is  it  not  ?”  remarks  his  com- 
panion— but  all  her  attention  is  now  fixed 
on  the  crowd  of  people  swarming  to  the 
side  of  the  steamer. 

“And,  indeed,”  the  Laird  explains,  to 
close  the  subject,  “it  is  only  a hobby  of 
mine — only  a hobby.  Ye  may  have  no- 
ticed tliat  I do  not  use  those  words  in  my 
own  speech,  though  I value  them.  No,  I 
will  not  force  any  Scotch  on  the  young 
leddy.  As  ah  say,  ah  have  often  been 
taken  for  an  Englishman  maself,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.” 

And  now — and  now — the  great  steamer 
is  in  at  the  quay ; the  gangways  are  run 
over;  there  is  a thronging  up  the  paddle- 
boxes,  and  eager  faces  on  shore  scan  equal- 
ly eager  faces  on  board — each  pair  of  eyes 
looking  for  that  other  pair  of  eyes  to  flash 
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a glad  recognition.  And  where  is  she — 
the  flower  of  womankind,  the  possessor 
of  all  virtue  and  grace  and  courage,  the 
wonder  of  the  world  ? The  Laird  shares 
in  our  excitement.  He,  too,  scans  the 
crowd  eagerly.  He  submits  to  be  hustled 
by  the  porters;  he  hears  nothing  of  the 
roaring  of  the  steam,  for  is  she  not  coming 
ashore  at  last  ? And  we  know — or  guess 
— that  he  is  looking  out  for  some  splen- 
did creature,  some  Boadicea  with  stately 
tread  and  imperious  mien,  some  Jephtha’s 
daughter  with  proud  death  in  her  eyes, 
some  Rosamond  of  our  modern  days  with 
a glory  of  loveliness  on  her  face  and  hair. 
And  we  know  that  the  master  who  has 
been  lecturing  us  for  half  an  hour  on  our 
disgraceful  neglect  of  pure  English  will 
not  shock  the  sensitive  Southern  ear  by 
any  harsh  accent  of  the  North,  but  will  ad- 
dress her  in  beautiful  and  courtly  strains, 
in  tones  such  as  Edinburgh  never  knew. 
Where  is  the  queen  of  womankind,  amid 
all  this  commonplace,  hurrying,  loqua- 
cious crowd  ? 

And  then  the  Laird,  with  a quick 
amazement  in  his  eyes,  sees  a small  and 
insignificant  person — he  only  catches  a 
glimpse  of  a black  dress  and  a white  face 
— suddenly  clasped  round  in  the  warm 
embrace  of  her  friend.  He  stares  for  a 
second,  and  then  he  exclaims — apparently 
to  himself: 

44  Dear  me ! What  a shilpit  bit  thing !” 

Pale — slight — delicate — tiny : surely 
such  a master  of  idiomatic  English  can 
not  have  forgotten  the  existence  of  these 
words.  But  this  is  all  he  cries  to  himself, 
in  his  surprise  and  wonder: 

4 4 Dear  me ! What  a shilpit  bit  thing !” 


CHAPTER  II. 

MARY  AVON. 

The  bright,  frank  laugh  of  her  face ! 
the  friendly,  unhesitating,  affectionate 
look  in  those  soft  black  eyes ! He  forgot 
all  about  Rosamond  and  Boadicea  when 
he  was  presented  to  this  “shilpit”  person. 
And  when,  instead  of  the  usual  ceremony 
of  introduction,  she  bravely  put  her  hand 
in  his,  and  said  she  had  often  heard  of  him 
from  their  common  friend,  he  did  not  no- 
tice that  she  was  rather  plain.  He  did  not 
even  stop  to  consider  in  what  degree  her 
Southern  accent  might  be  improved  by 
residence  amongst  the  preservers  of  pure 


English.  He  was  anxious  to  know  if  she 
was  not  greatly  tired.  He  hoped  the  sea 
had  been  smooth  as  the  steamer  came  past 
Easdale.  And  her  luggage  — should  he 
look  after  her  luggage  for  her  ? 

But  Miss  Avon  was  an  expert  traveller, 
and  quite  competent  to  look  after  her  own 
luggage.  Even  as  he  spoke,  it  was  being 
hoisted  on  to  the  wagonette. 

“You  will  let  me  drive?”  says  she,  ey- 
ing critically  the  two  shaggy,  farm-look- 
ing animals. 

“Indeed  I shall  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,”  says  her  hostess,  promptly. 

But  there  was  no  disappointment  at  all 
on  her  face  as  we  drove  away  through 
the  golden  evening — by  the  side  of  the 
murmuring  shore,  past  the  overhanging 
fir  wood,  up  and  across  the  high  land 
commanding  a view  of  the  wide  western 
seas.  There  was  instead  a look  of  such 
intense  delight  that  we  knew,  however  si- 
lent the  lips  might  be,  that  the  bird-soul 
was  singing  within.  Every  thing  charm- 
ed her — the  cool  sweet  air,  the  scent  of 
the  sea- weed,  the  glow  on  the  mountains 
out  there  in  the  west.  And  as  she  chat- 
tered her  delight  to  us,  like  a bird  es- 
caped from  its  prison,  and  glad  to  get  into 
the  sunlight  and  free  air  again,  the  Laird 
sat  mute,  and  listened.  He  watched  the 
frank,  bright,  expressive  face.  He  fol- 
lowed and  responded  to  her  every  mood, 
with  a sort  of  fond  paternal  indulgence 
that  almost  prompted  him  to  take  her 
hand.  When  she  smiled,  he  laughed. 
When  she  talked  seriously,  he  looked 
concerned.  He  was  entirely  forgetting 
that  she  was  a “shilpit  bit  thing;”  and 
he  would  have  admitted  that  the  South- 
ern way  of  speaking  English — although, 
no  doubt,  fallen  away  from  the  traditions 
of  the  Northumbrian  dialect — had,  after 
all,  a certain  music  in  it  that  made  it 
pleasant  to  the  ear. 

Up  the  hill,  then,  with  a flourish  for  the 
last ! — the  dust  rolling  away  in  clouds  be- 
hind us,  the  view  over  the  Atlantic  widen- 
ing as  we  ascend.  And  here  is  Castle 
Osprey,  as  we  have  dubbed  the  place,  with 
its  wide-open  door,  and  its  walls  half  hid- 
den with  tree-fuchsias,  and  its  great  rose 
garden.  Had  Fair  Rosamond  herself 
come  to  Castle  Osprey  that  evening,  she 
could  not  have  been  waited  on  with  great- 
er solicitude  than  the  Laird  showed  in  as- 
sisting this  44  shilpit  bit  thing”  to  alight — 
though,  indeed,  there  was  a slight  stum- 
ble, of  which  no  one  took  any  notice  at 
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the  time.  He  busied  himself  with  her 
luggage  quite  unnecessarily.  He  sug- 
gested a cup  of  tea,  though  it  wanted  but 
fifteen  minutes  to  dinner-time.  He  as- 
sured her  that  the  glass  was  rising — which 
was  not  the  case.  And  when  she  was  be- 
ing hurried  off  to  her  own  room  to  pre- 
pare for  dinner — by  one  who  rules  her 
household  with  a rod  of  iron — he  had  the 
effrontery  to  tell  her  to  take  her  own 
time:  dinner  could  wait.  The  man  actu- 
ally proposed  to  keep  dinner  waiting — in 
Castle  Osprey ! 

That  this  was  love  at  first  sight,  who 
could  doubt?  And  perhaps  the  nimble 
brain  of  one  who  was  at  this  moment 
hurriedly  dressing  in  her  own  room — and 
whom  nature  has  constituted  an  indefati- 
gable match-maker — may  have  been  con- 
sidering whether  this  rich  old  bachelor 
might  not  marry,  after  all.  And  if  he 
were  to  marry,  why  should  not  he  marry 
the  young  lady  in  whom  he  seemed  to 
have  taken  so  sudden  and  warm  an  inter- 
est ? And  as  for  her : Mary  Avon  was 
now  two  or  three  and  twenty;  she  was 
not  likely  to  prove  attractive  to  young 
men  ; her  small  fortune  was  scarcely 
worth  considering;  she  was  almost  alone 
in  the  world.  Older  men  had  married 
younger  women.  The  Laird  had  neither 
kith  nor  kin  to  inherit  Denny-mains  and 
his  very  substantial  fortune.  And  would 
they  not  see  plenty  of  each  other  on  board 
the  yacht  ? 

But  in  her  heart  of  hearts  the  schemer 
knew  better.  She  knew  that  the  romance 
chapter  in  the  Laird’s  life — and  a bitter 
chapter  it  was — had  been  finished  and 
closed  and  put  away  many  and  many  a 
year  ago.  She  knew  how  the  great  dis- 
appointment of  his  life  had  failed  to  sour 
him;  how  he  was  ready  to  share  among 
friends  and  companions  the  large  and 
generous  heart  that  should  never  have 
been  laid  at  the  feet  of  a jilt;  how  his 
keen  and  active  interest,  that  might  have 
been  confined  to  his  children  and  his  chil- 
dren’s children,  was  now  devoted  to  a 
hundred  things— the  planting  at  Denny- 
mains,  the  great  heresy  case,  the  patron- 
age of  young  artists,  even  the  preserva- 
tion of  pure  English,  and  what  not.  And 
that  fortunate  young  gentleman — ostensi- 
bly his  nephew — whom  he  had  sent  to 
Harrow  and  to  Cambridge,  who  was  now 
living  a very  easy  life  in  the  Middle  Tem- 
ple, and  who  would  no  doubt  come  in  for 
Denny-mains?  Well,  we  knew  a little 


about  that  young  man,  too.  We  knew 
why  the  Laird,  when  he  found  that  both 
the  boy's  father  and  mother  were  dead, 
adopted  him,  and  educated  him,  and  got 
him  to  call  him  uncle.  He  had  taken 
under  his  care  the  son  of  the  woman  who 
had  jilted  him  five-and-tbirty  years  ago: 
the  lad  had  his  mother’s  eyes. 

And  now  we  are  assembled  in  the  draw- 
ing-room— all  except  the  new  guest  ; and 
the  glow  of  the  sunset  is  shining  in  at 
the  open  windows.  The  Laird  is  eagerly 
proving  to  us  that  the  change  from  the 
cold  east  winds  of  Edinburgh  to  the  warm 
westerly  winds  of  the  Highlands  must 
make  an  immediate  change  in  the  young 
lady’s  face,  and  declaring  that  she  ought 
to  go  on  board  the  yacht  at  once,  and  as- 
serting that  the  ladies’  cabin  on  board  the 
White  Dove  is  the  most  beautiful  little 
cabin  he  ever  saw,  when — 

When,  behold  ! at  the  open  door,  meet- 
ing the  glow  of  the  sunshine,  appears  a 
figure,  dressed  all  in  black  velvet,  plain 
and  unadorned  but  for  a broad  belt  of  gold 
fringe  that  comes  round  the  neck  and 
crosses  the  bosom.  And  above  that  again 
is  a lot  of  white  muslin  stuff,  on  which 
the  small,  shapely,  smooth-dressed  head 
seems  gently  to  rest.  The  plain  black 
velvet  dress  gives  a certain  importance 
and  substantiality  to  the  otherwise  slight 
figure ; the  broad  fringe  of  gold  glints  and 
gleams  as  she  moves  toward  us;  but  who 
can  even  think  of  these  things  when  he 
meets  the  braVe  glance  of  Mary  Avon’s 
eyes  ? She  was  humming,  as  she  came 
down  the  stair: 

“ 0 think  na  lang,  lassie,  though  I gang  awa ; 

For  I’ll  come  and  sec  ye,  in  spite  o’  them  a’.” 

We  might  have  known  it  was  the  bird- 
soul  come  among  us. 

Now  the  manner  in  which  the  Laird  of 
Denny-mains  set  about  capturing  the  af- 
fections of  this  innocent  young  thing,  as 
he  sat  opposite  her  at  dinner,  would  have 
merited  severe  reproof  in  one  of  less  ma- 
ture age,  and  might,  indeed,  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  serious  consequences  but  for  the 
very  decided  manner  in  which  Miss  Avon 
showed  that  she  could  take  care  of  her- 
self. Whoever  heard  Mary  Avon  laugh 
would  have  been  assured.  And  she  did 
laugh  a good  deal;  for  the  Laird,  deter- 
mined to  amuse  her,  was  relating  a series 
of  anecdotes,  which  he  called  4 4 good  ones,” 
and  which  seemed  to  have  afforded  great 
enjoyment  to  the  people  of  the  south  of 
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facetious  ness  of  the  anecdote  would  break 
out  in  such  half  suppressed  guffaws  as  alto- 
gether to  stop  the  current  of  the  narrative. 
Miss  Avon  laughed — we  could  not  quite 
tell  whether  it  was  at  the  Highland  stew* 
aril  or  the  Laird — until  the  tears  ran  down 
her  cheeks,  Dinner  was  scarcely  thought 
of.  It  whs  a disgraceful  exhibition, 
“There  was  another  good  one  about 


Scotland  during  the  last  century  or  so. 
There  was  in  especial  a Highland  steward 
of  a steamer  about  whom  a vast  number 
of  these  stories  was  told;  and  if  the  point 
was  at  times  rather  difficult  t<>  catch,  who 
could  fail  to  be  tickled  by  the  Laird  s own 
ami  obvious  enjoyment ? k * There  was  an- 
other good  one.  Miss  Avon,"  he  would  say ; 
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Hornesh,”  said  the  Laird,  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  suppress  his  laughter.  44  He  came 
up  on  deck  one  enormously  hot  day,  and 
looked  ashore,  and  saw  some  cattle  stand- 
ing knee-deep  in  a pool  of  water.  Says 
he — ha ! ha ! ha ! — ho ! ho ! ho ! — says  he — 
says  he,  4 A wish  a wass  a stotP — he!  he! 
he! — ho!  ho!  ho!” 

Of  course  we  all  laughed  heartily,  and 
Mary  Avon  more  than  any  of  us ; but  if 
she  had  gone  down  on  her  knees  and 
sworn  that  she  knew  what  the  point  of  the 
story  was,  we  should  not  have  believed 
her.  But  the  Laird  was  delighted.  He 
went  on  with  his  good  ones.  The  myth- 
ical Hornesh  and  his  idiotic  adventures 
became  portentous.  The  very  servants 
could  scarcely  carry  the  dishes  straight. 

But  in  the  midst  of  it  all  the  Laird  sud- 
denly let  his  knife  and  fork  drop  on  his 
plate,  and  stared.  Then  he  quickly  ex- 
claimed : 

4 4 Bless  me ! lassie !” 

We  saw  in  a second  what  had  occasion- 
ed his  alarm.  The  girl’s  face  had  become 
ghastly  white;  and  she  was  almost  fall- 
ing away  from  her  chair,  when  her  host- 
ess, who  happened  to  spring  to  her  feet 
first,  caught  her,  and  held  her,  and  called 
for  water.  What  could  it  mean  ? Mary 
Avon  was  not  of  the  sighing  and  fainting 
fraternity. 

And  presently  she  came  to  herself,  and 
faintly  making  apologies,  would  go  from 
the  room.  It  was  her  ankle,  she  mur- 
mured, with  the  face  still  white  from  pain. 
But  when  she  tried  to  rise,  she  fell  back 
again : the  agony  was  too  great.  And  so 
we  had  to  carry  her. 

About  ten  minutes  thereafter  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house  came  back  to  the  Laird, 
who  had  been  sitting  by  himself,  in  great 
concern. 

“That  girl!  that  girl!”  she  exclaims, 
and  one  might  almost  imagine  there  are 
tears  in  her  eyes.  44  Can  you  fancy  such 
a thing ! She  twists  her  ankle  in  getting 
down  from  the  wagonette,  brings  back  the 
old  sprain — perhaps  lames  herself  for  life 
— and,  in  spite  of  the  pain,  sits  here  laugh- 
ing and  joking,  so  that  she  may  not  spoil 
our  first  evening  together ! Did  you  ever 
hear  of  such  a thing  ? Sitting  here  laugh- 
ing, with  her  ankle  swelled  so  that  I had 
to  cut  the  boot  off !” 

4 4 Gracious  me!”  says  the  Laird;  4 4 is  it 
as  bad  as  that  ?” 

44  And  if  she  should  become  permanent- 
ly lame,  why — why — " 


But  was  she  going  to  make  an  appeal 
direct  to  the  owner  of  Denny-mains  ? If 
the  younger  men  were  not  likely  to  mar- 
ry a lame  little  white-faced  girl,  that  was 
none  of  his  business.  The  Laird’s  mar- 
rying days  had  departed  five-and-thirty 
years  before. 

However,  we  had  to  finish  our  dinner 
somehow,  in  consideration  to  our  guest. 
And  then  the  surgeon  came,  and  bound 
up  the  foot  and  ankle  hard  and  fast ; and 
Miss  Avon,  with  a thousand  meek  apol- 
ogies for  being  so  stupid,  declared  again 
and  again  that  her  foot  would  be  all  right 
in  the  morning,  and  that  we  must  get 
ready  to  start.  And  when  her  friend  as- 
sured her  that  this  preliminary  canter 
of  the  yacht  might  just  as  well  be  put  off 
for  a few  days — until,  for  example,  that 
young  doctor  from  Edinburgh  came  who 
had  been  invited  to  go  a proper  cruise 
with  us — her  distress  was  so  great  that  we 
had  to  promise  to  start  next  day  punctu- 
ally at  ten.  And  so  she  sent  us  down 
again  to  amuse  the  Laird. 

But,  hark ! what  is  this  we  hear,  just  as 
Denny-mains  is  having  his  whiskey  and 
hot  water  brought  in  ? It  is  a gay  voice 
humming  on  the  stairs: 

“ By  the  margin  of  fair  Zurich’s  waters.” 

“That  girl!”  cries  her  hostess,  angrily, 
as  she  jumps  to  her  feet. 

But  the  door  opens,  and  here  is  Mary 
Avon,  with  calm  self-possession,  making 
her  way  to  a chair. 

44 1 knew  you  wouldn’t  believe  me,” 
says  she,  coolly,  44  if  I did  not  come  down. 
I tell  you  my  foot  is  as  well  as  may  be; 
and  Dot-and-carry-one  will  get  down  to 
the  yacht  in  the  morning  as  easily  as  any 
of  you.  And  that  last  story  about  Ho- 
mesh,”  she  says  to  the  Laird,  with  a smile 
in  the  soft  black  eyes  that  must  have  made 
his  heart  jump — 4 4 really,  Sir,  you  must 
tell  me  the  ending  of  that  story;  it  was  so 
stupid  of  me !” 

“Shilpit”  she  may  have  been;  but  the 
Laird,  for  one,  was  beginning  to  believe 
that  this  girl  had  the  courage  and  nerve  of 
a dozen  men. 


CHAPTER  III. 

UNDER  WAY. 

The  first  eager  glance  out  on  this  brill- 
iant and  beautiful  morning;  and  behold! 
it  is  all  a wonder  of  blue  seas  and  blue 
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skies  that  we  find  before  us,  with  Lismore 
lying  golden-green  in  the  sunlight,  and 
the  great  mountains  of  Mull  and  Morven 
shining  with  the  pale  ethereal  colors  of 
the  dawn.  And  what  are  the  rhymes  that 
are  ringing  through  one's  brain — the  echo 
of  something  heard  far  away  among  the 
islands — the  islands  that  await  our  com- 
ing in  the  west  ? 

“ 0 land  of  red  heather ! 

0 land  of  wild  weather, 

And  the  cry  of  the  waves,  and  the  laugh  of  the 
breeze ! 

0 love,  now,  together 

Through  the  wind  and  wild  weather 
We  spread  our  white  wings  to  encounter  the  seas !” 

Up  and  out,  laggards,  now  ; and  hoist 
this  big  red  and  blue  and  white  thing  up 
to  the  head  of  the  tall  pole,  that  the  lads 
far  below  may  know  to  send  the  gig  ashore 
for  us ! And  there,  on  the  ruffled  blue 
waters  of  the  bay,  behold ! the  noble  White 
Dove , with  her  great  mainsail  and  mizzen 
and  jib,  all  set  and  glowing  in  the  sun  ; 
and  the  scarlet  caps  of  the  men  are  like 
points  of  fire  in  this  fair  blue  picture ; and 
the  red  ensign  is  fluttering  in  the  light 
northwesterly  breeze.  Breakfast  is  hur- 
ried over;  and  a small  person  who  has*  a 
passion  for  flowers  is  dashing  hithe^  and 
thither  in  the  garden  until  she  has  amass- 
ed an  armful  of  our  old  familiar  friends — 
abundant  roses,  fuchsias,  heart's-ease,  va- 
rious colored  columbine,  and  masses  of 
southernwood  to  scent  our  floating  saloon ; 
the  wagonette  is  at  the  door,  to  take  our 
invalid  down  to  the  landing-slip;  and  the 
Laird  has  discarded  his  dignified  costume, 
and  appears  in  a shooting-coat  and  a vast 
gray  wide-awake.  As  for  Mary  Avon, 
she  is  laughing,  chatting,  singing,  here, 
there,  and  every  where — giving  us  to  un- 
derstand that  a sprained  ankle  is  rather 
a pleasure  than  otherwise,  and  a great 
assistance  in  walking  ; until  the  Laird 
pounces  upon  her — as  one  might  pounce 
on  a butterfly — and  imprisons  her  in  the 
wagonette,  with  many  a serious  warning 
about  her  imprudence.  There  let  her  sing 
to  herself  as  she  likes,  amid  the  wild  con- 
fusion of  things  forgotten  till  the  last  mo- 
ment, and  thrust  upon  us  just  as  we  start. 

And  here  is  the  stalwart  and  brown- 
bearded  Captain  John — John  of  Skye  we 
call  him — himself  come  ashore  in  the  gig, 
in  all  his  splendor  of  blue  and  brass  but- 
tons; and  he  takes  olf  his  peaked  cap  to 
the  mistress  of  our  household — whom  some 
of  her  friends  call  Queen  Titania,  because 
Vo u LIX.-No.  851.-27 


of  her  midge-like  size — and  he  says  to  her, 
with  a smile, 

“And  will  Mrs. herself  be  going 

with  us  this  time  ?” 

That  is  Captain  John's  chief  concern; 
for  he  has  a great  regard  for  this  domi- 
neering small  woman ; and  shows  his  re- 
spect for  her,  and  his  own  high  notions  of 
courtesy,  by  invariably  addressing  her  in 
the  third  person. 

“Oh  yes,  John  I”  says  she — and  she  can 
look  pleasant  enough  when  she  likes  ; 

“ and  this  is  a young  friend  of  mine,  Miss 
Avon,  whom  you  have  to  take  great  care 
of  on  board.” 

And  Captain  John  takes  off  his  cap 
again,  and  is  understood  to  tell  the  young 
lady  that  he  will  do  his  best,  if  she  will 
excuse  his  not  knowing  much  English. 
Then,  with  great  care,  and  with  some  dif- 
ficulty, Miss  Avon  is  assisted  down  from 
the  wagonette,  and  conducted  along  the 
rough  little  landing-slip,  and  helped  into 
the  stern  of  the  shapely  and  shining  gig. 
Away  with  her,  boys ! The  splash  of  the 
oars  is  heard  in  the  still  bay ; the  shore  re- 
cedes ; the  white  sails  seem  to  rise  higher 
into  the  blue  sky  as  we  near  the  yacht : 
here  is  the  black  hull  with  its  line  of  gold 
— the  gangway  open — the  ropes  ready — 
the  white  decks  clear  and  shining.  We 
are  on  board  at  last. 

“And  where  will  Mr. himself  be 

for  going  ?”  asks  John  of  Skye,  as  the  men 
are  hauling  the  gig  up  to  the  davits. 

Mr. briefly  but  seriously  explains 

to  the  captain  that,  from  some  slight  ex- 
perience of  the  winds  on  this  coast,  he  has 
found  it  of  about  as  much  use  to  order  the 
tides  to  be  changed  as  to  settle  upon  any 
definite  route.  But  he  suggests  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Mull  as  a sort  of  prelim- 
inary canter  for  a few  days,  until  a certain 
notable  guest  shall  arrive ; and  he  would 
prefer  going  by  the  south,  if  the  honorable 
winds  will  permit.  Further,  John  of 
Skye  is  not  to  be  afraid  of  a bit  of  sea  on 
account  of  either  of  those  ladies ; both  are 
excellent  sailors.  With  these  somewhat 
vague  instructions,  Captain  John  is  left 
to  get  the  yacht  under  way;  and  we  go 
below  to  look  after  the  stowage  of  our 
things  in  the  various  state-rooms. 

And  what  is  this  violent  altercation  go- 
ing on  in  the  saloon  ? 

“I  will  not  have  a word  said  against 
my  captain,”  says  Mary  Avon.  “ I am  in 
love  with  him  already.  His  English  is 
perfectly  correct.” 
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This  impertinent  minx  talking  about 
correct  English  in  the  presence  of  the  Laird 
of  Denny-mains ! 

44  4 Mrs.  herself’  is  perfectly  cor- 

rect ; it  is  only  politeness ; it  is  like  saying 
4 Your  Grace’  to  a duke.” 

But  who  was  denying  it  ? Surely  not 
the  imperious  little  woman  who  was  ar- 
ranging her  flowers  on  the  saloon  table ; 
nor  yet  Denny-mains,  who  was  examining 
a box  of  variegated  and  recondite  fishing 
tackle? 

44It  is  all  very  well  for  fine  ladies  to 
laugh  at  the  blunders  of  servant-maids,” 
continues  this  audacious  girl.  “‘Miss 
Brown  presents  her  compliments  to  Miss 
Smith;  and  would  you  be  so  kind,’  and  so 
on.  But  don’t  they  often  make  the  same 
blunder  themselves  ?” 

Well,  this  was  a discovery ! 

“Doesn’t  Mrs.  So-and-So  or  Lady  So- 
and-So  request  the  honor  of  the  company 
of  Mr.  So-and-So  or  Miss  So-and-So ; and 
then  you  find  at  the  corner  of  the  card 
4iJ.  S.  V.  P.  V Answer,  if  you  please !” 

The  darkness  of  a stricken  conscience 
fell  on  us.  This  girl  was  right. 

But  her  triumph  makes  her  consider- 
ate. She  will  not  harry  us  with  scorn. 

“It  is  becoming  far  less  common  now, 
however,”  she  remarks.  “‘An  answer 
is  requested,’  is  much  more  sensible.” 

“It  is  English,”  says  the  Laird,  with 
decision.  “Surely  it  must  be  more  sen- 
sible for  an  English  person  to  write  Eng- 
lish. Ah  never  use  a French  word  ma- 
self.” 

But  what  is  the  English  that  we  hear 
now — called  out  on  deck  by  the  voice  of 
John  of  Skye  ? 

“Eachan,  slack  the  lee  topping-lift! 
Ay,  and  the  tackle  too.  That  ’ll  do,  boys. 
Down  with  your  main-tack  now !” 

“Why,”  exclaims  our  sovereign  mis- 
tress, who  knows  something  of  nautical 
matters,  “ we  must  have  started !” 

Then  there  is  a tumbling  up  the  com- 
panionway; and  lo!  the  land  is  slowly 
leaving  us,  and  there  is  a lapping  of  the 
blue  water  along  the  side  of  the  boat,  and 
the  white  sails  of  the  White  Dove  are  fill- 
ed with  this  gentle  breeze.  Deck-stools 
are  arranged,  books  and  field-glasses  and 
what  not  scattered  about  ; Mary  Avon  is 
helped  on  deck,  and  ensconced  in  a snug 
little  camp-chair.  The  days  of  our  sum- 
mer idleness  have  begun. 

And  as  yet  these  are  but  familiar  scenes 
that  steal  slowly  by : the  long  green  isl- 
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and  of  Lismore — Zios-raor,  the  Great  Gar- 
den ; the  dark  ruins  of  Duart,  sombre  as 
if  the  shadow  of  nameless  tragedies  rested 
on  the  crumbling  walls;  Loch  Don,  with 
its  sea-bird-haunted  shallows,  and  Loch 
Speliv,  leading  up  to  the  awful  solitudes 
of  Glen  More;  and  then,  stretching  far 
into  the  wreathing  clouds,  the  long  ram- 
part of  precipices,  rugged  and  barren  and 
lonely,  that  form  the  eastern  wall  of 
Mull. 

There  is  no  monotony ; the  scene 
changes  every  moment,  as  the  light  breeze 
bears  us  away  to  the  south.  For  there  is 
the  Sheep  Island ; and  Garveloch — which 
is  the  rough  island ; and  Eilean-na-naom- 
ha — which  is  the  Island  of  the  Saints. 
But  what  are  these  to  the  small  transpar- 
ent cloud  resting  on  the  horizon  ? — small- 
er than  any  man’s  hand.  And  the  day 
is  still,  and  the  seas  are  smooth : can  not 
we  hear  the  merinaiden  singing  on  the 
far  shores  of  Colonsay  ? 

4 4 Colonsay  1”  exclaims  the  Laird,  seizing 
a field-glass.  4 4 Dear  me ! Is  that  Colon- 
say ? And  they  telled  me  that  Tom  Gal- 
braith was  going  there  this  very  year.” 

The  piece  of  news  fails  to  startle  us  al- 
together, though  we  have  heard  the  Laird 
speak  of  Mr.  Galbraith  before. 

“Ay,”  says  he,  “the  world  will  know 
something  o’  Colonsay  when  Tom  Gal- 
braith gets  there.” 

44  Whom  did  you  say  ?”  Miss  Avon  asks. 

“Why,  Galbraith,”  says  he.  “Tom 
Galbraith.” 

The  Laird  stares  in  amazement.  Is  it 
possible  she  has  not  heard  of  Tom  Gal- 
braith ? And  she  herself  an  artist,  and 
coming  direct  from  Edinburgh,  where  she 
has  been  living  for  two  whole  months ! 

“Gracious  me!”  says  the  Laird.  “Ye 
do  not  say  ye  have  never  heard  of  Gal- 
braith ? He's  an  Academeecian — a Scot- 
tish Academeecian !” 

“Oh  yes;  no  doubt,”  she  says,  rather 
bewildered. 

“There  is  no  one  living  has  had  such 
an  influence  on  our  Scotch  school  of 
painters  as  Galbraith — a man  of  great 
abeelity — a man  of  great  and  uncommon 
abeelity;  he  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
painters  of  our  day.” 

4 4 1 scarcely  met  any  one  in  Edinburgh,  ” 
she  pleads. 

“But  in  London  — in  London!”  ex- 
claims the  astonished  Laird.  “Do  ye 
mean  to  say  you  never  heard  o’  Tom  Gal- 
braith ?” 
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“ I — I think  not,’1  she  confesses.  “I — 
I don’t  remember  his  name  in  the  Acad- 
emy catalogue — ” 

“The  Royal  Academy !”  cries  the  Laird, 
with  scorn.  “No,  no.  Ye  need  not  ex- 
pect that.  The  English  Academy  is  afraid 
of  the  Scotchmen : their  pictures  are  too 
strong:  you  do  not  put  good  honest  whis- 
key beside  small  beer.  I say  the  English 
Academy  is  afraid  of  the  Scotch  school — ” 

But  iiesh  and  blood  can  stand  this  no 
longer:  we  shall  not  have  Mary  Avon 
trampled  upon. 

“Look  here,  Denny-mains:  we  always 
thought  there  was  a Scotchman  or  two  in 
the  Royal  Academy  itself — and  quite  ca- 
pable of  holding  their  own  there  too. 
Why,  the  President  of  the  Academy  is  a 
Scotchman!  And  as  for  the  Academy 
exhibition,  the  very  walls  are  smothered 
with  Scotch  hills,  Scotch  spates,  Scotch 
peasants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand 
herring-smacks  of  Tarbert.” 

“I  tell  ye  they  are  afraid  of  Tom  Gal- 
braith; they  will  not  exhibit  one  of  his 
pictures,”  says  the  Laird,  stubbornly. 
And  here  the  discussion  is  closed;  for 
Master  Fred  tinkles  his.  bell  below,  and 
we  have  to  go  down  for  luncheon. 

It  was  most  unfair  of  the  wind  to  take 
advantage  of  our  absence,  and  to  sneak 
off,  leaving  us  in  a dead  calm.  It  was 
all  very  well,  when  we  came  on  deck 
again,  to  watch  the  terns  darting  about 
in  their  swallow-like  fashion,  and  swoop- 
ing down  to  seize  a fish ; and  the  strings 
of  sea-pyots  whirring  by,  with  their  scar- 
let beaks  and  legs;  and  the  sudden  shim- 
mer and  hissing  of  a part  of  the  blue 
plain,  where  a shoal  of  mackerel  had 
come  to  the  surface ; but  where  were  we, 
now  in  the  open  Atlantic,  to  pass  the 
night  ? We  relinquished  the  doubling  of 
the  Ross  of  Mull;  we  should  have  been 
content — more  than  content,  for  certain 
reasons* — to  have  put  into  Carsaig;  we 
were  beginning  even  to  have  ignominious 
thoughts  of  Loch  Buy.  And  yet  we  let 
the  golden  evening  draw  on  with  com- 
parative resignation ; and  we  watched  the 
color  gathering  in  the  west,  and  the  At- 
lantic taking  darker  hues,  and  a ruddy 
tinge  beginning  to  tell  on  the  seamed 
ridges  of  Garveloch  and  the  Isle  of  Saints. 
When  the  wind  sprung  up  again — it  had 


* A health  to  you,  madam! — and  to  the  Laird 
too;  and  may  you  live  long  and  prosper!  But, 
aUd ! alas ! those  rocks ! We  were  always  afraid. 


backed  to  due  west,  and  we  had  to  beat 
against  it  with  a series  of  long  tacks,  that 
took  us  down  within  sight  of  Islay  and 
back  to  Mull  apparently  all  for  nothing 
— we  were  deeply  engaged  in  prophesying 
all  manner  of  things  to  be  achieved  by 
one  Angus  Sutherland,  an  old  friend  of 
ours,  though  yet  a young  man  enough. 

“ Just  fancy,  Sir!”  says  our  hostess  to 
the  Laird — the  Laird,  by-the-way,  does  not 
seem  so  enthusiastic  as  the  rest  of  us  when 
he  hears  that  this  hero  of  modern  days  is 
about  to  join  our  party.  “ What  he  has 
done  beats  all  that  I ever  heard  about 
Scotch  University  students ; and  you  know 
what  some  of  them  have  done  in  the  face 
of  difficulties.  His  father  is  a minister  in 
some  small  place  in  Banffshire;  perhaps 
he  has  £200  a year  at  the  outside.  This 
son  of  his  has  not  cost  him  a farthing  for 
either  his  maintenance  or  his  education 
since  he  was  fourteen ; he  took  bursaries, 
scholarships,  I don’t  know  what,  when  he 
was  a mere  lad;  supported  himself  and 
travelled  all  over  Europe ; but  I think  it 
was  at  Leipsic  and  at  Vienna  he  studied 
longest;  and  the  papers  he  has  written, 
the  lectures,  and  the  correspondence  with 
all  the  great  scientific  people  ! When 
they  made  him  a Fellow,  all  he  said  was, 

4 1 wish  my  mother  was  alive.’  ” 

This  was  rather  an  incoherent  and  jum- 
bled account  of  a young  man’s  career. 

“A  Fellow  of  what !”  says  the  Laird. 

4 4 A Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ! They 
made  him  a Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society 
last  year ! And  he  is  only  seven-and- 
twenty ! I do  believe  he  was  not  over  one- 
and-twenty  when  he  took  his  degree  at 
Edinburgh.  And  then— and  then — there 
is  really  nothing  that  he  doesn’t  know: 
is  there,  Mary  ?” 

This  sudden  appeal  causes  Mary  Avon 
to  flush  slightly;  but  she  says,  demurely, 
looking  down, 

4 4 Of  course  I don’t  know  any  thing 
that  he  doesn’t  know.” 

44  Hm!”  says  the  Laird,  who  does  not 
seem  overpleased.  4 4 1 have  observed  that 
young  men  who  are  too  brilliant  at  the 
first,  seldom  come  to  much  afterward. 

Has  he  gained  any  thing  substantial  ? 

Has  he  a good  practice  ? Does  he  keep 
his  carriage  yet  ?” 

44  No,  no!”  says  our  hostess,  with  a fine 
contempt  for  such  tilings.  4 ‘He  has  a 
higher  ambition  than  that.  His  practice 
is  almost  nothing.  He  prefers  to  sacri- 
fice that  in  the  mean  time.  But  his  repu- 
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tation — among  the  scientific — why — why, 
it  is  European !” 

4 4 Hm !”  says  the  Laird.  4 4 I have  some- 
times seen  that  persons  who  gave  them- 
selves up  to  erudeetion  lost  the  character 
of  human  beings  altogether.  They  be- 
come scientific  machines.  The  world  is 
just  made  up  of  books  for  them — and  lec- 
tures; they  would  not  give  a halfpenny  to 
a beggar  for  fear  of  poleetical  economy — ” 

44  Oh,  how  can  you  say  such  a thing  of 
Angus  Sutherland !”  says  she,  though  he 
has  said  no  such  thing  of  Angus  Suth- 
erland. “Why,  here  is  this  girl  who 
goes  to  Edinburgh — all  by  herself — to 
nurse  an  old  woman  in  her  last  illness ; 
and  as  Angus  Sutherland  is  in  Edinburgh 
on  some  business — connected  with  the 
University,  I believe — I ask  him  to  call 
on  her  and  see  if  he  can  give  her  any  ad- 
vice. What  does  he  do?  He  stops  in 
Edinburgh  two  months — editing  that  sci- 
entific magazine  there  instead  of  in  Lon- 
don— and  all  because  he  has  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  old  woman,  and  thinks  that 
Mary  should  not  have  the  whole  respon- 
sibility on  her  shoulders.  Is  that  like  a 
scientific  machine  ?” 

“No,”  says  the  Laird,  with  a certain 
calm  grandeur:  “you  do  not  often  find 
young  men  doing  that  for  the  sake  of  an 
old  woman.”  But  of  course  we  don't 
know  what  he  means. 

4 4 And  I am  so  glad  he  is  coming  to  us !” 
says  she,  with  real  delight  in  her  face. 
“We  shall  take  him  away  from  his  mi- 
croscopes, and  his  societies,  and  all  that. 
Oh,  and  he  is  such  a delightful  compan- 
ion—so  simple,  and  natural,  and  straight- 
forward ! Don’t  you  think  so,  Mary  ?” 

Mary  Avon  is  understood  to  assent: 
she  does  not  say  much — she  is  so  deeply 
interested  in  a couple  of  porpoises  that 
appear  from  time  to  time  on  the  smooth 
plain  of  the  sea. 

“I  am  sure  a long  holiday  would  do 
him  a world  of  good,”  says  this  eager 
hostess;  “but  that  is  too  much  to  expect. 
He  is  always  too  busy.  I think  he  has 
got  to  go  over  to  Italy  soon,  about  some 
exhibition  of  surgical  instruments,  or 
something  of  that  sort.” 

We  had  plenty  of  further  talk  about 
Angus  Sutherland,  and  of  the  wonderful 
future  that  lay  before  him,  that  evening 
before  we  finally  put  into  Loch  Buy. 
And  there  we  dined;  and  after  dinner  we 
found  the  wan,  clear  twilight  filling  the 
northern  heavens,  over  the  black  range 


of  mountains,  and  throwing  a silver  glare 
on  the  smooth  sea  around  us.  We  could 
have  read  on  deck  at  eleven  at  night,  had 
that  been  necessary ; but  Mary  Avon  was 
humming  snatches  of  songs  to  us,  and  the 
Laird  was  discoursing  of  the  wonderful 
influence  exerted  on  Scotch  landscape  art 
by  Tom  Galbraith.  Then  in  the  south 
the  yellow  moon  rose ; and  a golden  lane 
of  light  lay  on  the  sea,  from  the  horizon 
across  to  the  side  of  the  yacht;  and  there 
was  a strange  glory  on  the  decks  and  on 
the  tall,  smooth  masts.  The  peace  of 
that  night ! — the  soft  air,  the  silence,  the 
dreamy  lapping  of  the  water! 

“ And  whatever  lies  before  Angus  Suth- 
erland,” says  one  of  us — 44  whether  a bar- 
onetcy, or  a big  fortune,  or  a marriage 
with  an  Italian  princess,  he  won’t  find 
any  thing  better  than  a cruise  in  the 
White  Dove” 


CHAPTER  IV. 

A MESSAGE. 

What  fierce  commotion  is  this  that 
awakes  us  in  the  morning — what  pande- 
monium broken  loose  of  wild  storm- 
sounds — with  the  stately  White  Dove , or- 
dinarily the  most  sedate  and  gentle  of  her 
sex,  apparently  gone  mad,  and  flinging 
herself  about  as  if  bent  on  somersaults  ? 
When  one  clambers  up  the  companion- 
way,  clinging  hard,  and  puts  one’s  head 
out  into  the  gale,  behold!  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  land  visible  any  where — nothing 
but  whirling  clouds  of  mist  and  rain ; and 
mountain  masses  of  waves  that  toss  the 
White  Dow  about  as  if  she  wTere  a play- 
thing; and  decks  all  running  wet  with  the 
driven  spray.  John  of  Skye,  clad  from 
head  to  heel  in  black  oil-skins — and  at  one 
moment  up  in  the  clouds,  the  next  mo- 
ment descending  into  the  great  trough  of 
the  sea — hangs  on  to  the  rope  that  is  twist- 
ed round  the  tiller,  and  laughs  a good- 
morning,  and  shakes  the  salt-water  from 
his  shaggy  eyebrows  and  beard. 

“Hallo!  John — where  on  earth  have 
we  got  to  ?” 

4 4 Ay,  ay,  Sir.” 

“I  say,  WHERE  ARE  we?”  is  shouted, 
for  the  roar  of  the  rushing  Atlantic  is 
deafening. 

44 ’Deed  I not  think  we  are  far  from 
Loch  Buy,”  says  John  of  Skye,  grimly. 

44  The  wind  is  dead  ahead  of  us — ay,  shist 
dead  ahead !”  # 
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“What  made  you  come  out  against  a 
head- wind,  then  ?” 

“ When  we  cam1  out,”  says  John,  pick- 
ing his  English,  4 4 the  wind  will  be  from 
the  norse — ay,  a fine  light  breeze  from  the 

norse.  And  will  Mr. himself  be  for 

going  on  now  ? — it  is  a ferry  bad  sea  for 
the  leddies — a ferry  coorse  sea.” 

But  it  appears  that  this  conversation — 
bawled  aloud — has  been  overheard.  There 
are  voices  from  below.  The  sky-light  of 
the  ladies’  cabin  is  partly  open. 

44  Don’t  mind  us,”  calls  Mary  Avon. 
44  Go  on,  by  all  means!” 

The  other  voice  calls: 

“Why  can't  you  keep  this  fool  of  a 
boat  straight  ? Ask  him  when  we  shall 
be  into  the  Sound  of  Iona.” 

One  might  as  well  ask  him  when  we 
shall  be  into  the  Sound  of  Jericho  or  Je- 
rusalem. With  half  a gale  of  wind  right 
in  our  teeth,  and  with  the  heavy  Atlantic 
swell  running,  we  might  labor  here  all 
day — and  all  the  night  too — without  get- 
ting round  the  Ross  of  Mull.  There  is 
nothing  for  it  but  to  turn  and  run,  that 
we  may  have  our  breakfast  in  peace.  Let 
her  away,  then,  you  brave  John  of  Skye! 
—slack  out  the  main-sheet,  and  give  her 
plenty  of  it,  too : then  at  the  same  moment 
Sandy  from  Islay  perceives  that  a haul  at 
the  weather  topping-lift  will  clear  the 
boom  from  the  davits ; and  now — and  now, 
good  Master  Fred  — our  much  • esteemed 
and.  shifty  Friedrich  d’or — if  you  will  but 
lay  the  clbth  on  the  table,  we  will  help  you 
to  steady  the  dancing  phantasmagoria  of 
plates  and  forks ! 

4 4 Dear  me!”  says  the  Laird,  when  we 
are  assembled  together,  “it  has  been  an 
awful  night!” 

44 Oh,  I hope  you  have  not  been  ill!” 
says  his  hostess,  with  a quick  concern  in 
the  soft  clear  eyes. 

He  does  not  look  as  if  he  had  suffered 
much.  He  is  contentedly  chipping  an 
egg,  and  withal  keeping  an  eye  on  the 
things  near  him,  for  the  White  Dove , still 
plunging  a good  deal,  threatens  at  times 
to  make  of  every  thing  on  the  table  a mov- 
able feast. 

4 4 Oh  no,  ma’am,  not  ill,”  he  says. 
44  But  at  my  time  of  life,  ye  see,  one  is  not 
as  light  in  weight  as  one  used  to  be;  and 
the  way  I was  flung  about  in  that  cabin 
last  night  was  just  extraordinary.  When 
I was  trying  to  put  on  my  boots  this  morn- 
ing, I am  sure  I resembled  nothing  so 
much  as  a pea  in  a bladder — indeed,  it  was 


so  — I was  knocked  about  like  a pea  in  a 
bladder.” 

Of  course  we  expressed  great  sympathy, 
and  assured  him  that  the  White  Dove — 
famed  all  along  this  coast  for  her  sober 
and  steady-going  behavior — would  never 
act  so  any  more. 

44  However,”  said  he,  thoughtfully, 44  the 
wakefulness  of  the  night  is  often  of  use  to 
people.  Yes,  I have  come  to  a decision.” 

We  were  somewhat  alarmed:  was  he 
going  to  leave  us  merely  because  of  this 
bit  of  tossing  ? 

44 1 dare  say  ye  know,  ma'am,”  says  he, 
slowly,  “that  I am  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Burgh  of  Strathgovan.  It 
is  a poseetion  of  grave  responsibility.  This 
very  question  now — about  our  getting  a 
steam  fire-engine — has  been  weighing  on 
my  mind  for  many  a day.  Well,  I have 
decided  I will  no  longer  oppose  it.  They 
may  have  the  steam  fire-engine,  as  far  as 
I am  concerned.” 

We  felt  greatly  relieved. 

44  Yes,”  continued  the  Laird,  solemnly, 
44 1 think  I am  doing  my  duty  in  this  mat- 
ter as  a public  man  should — laying  aside 
his  personal  prejudice.  But  the  cost  of 
it!  Do  ye  kpow  that  we  shall  want  big- 
ger nozzles  to  all  the  fire-plugs  ?” 

Matters  were  looking  grave  again. 

“ However,”  said  the  Laird,  cheerfully 
— for  he  would  not  depress  us  too  much — 
“it  may  all  turn  out  for  the  test;  and  I 
will  telegraph  my  decision  to  Strathgovan 
as  soon  as  ever  the  storm  allows  us  to 
reach  a port.” 

The  storm,  indeed ! When  we  scramble 
up  on  deck  again,  we  find  that  it  is  only 
a brisk  sailing  breeze  we  have;  and  the 
White  Dove  is  bowling  merrily  along, 
flinging  high  the  white  spray  from  her 
bows.  And  then  we  begin  to  see  that,  de- 
spite those  driving  mists  around  us,  there 
is  really  a fine  clear  summer  day  shining 
far  above  this  twopenny-halfpenny  tem- 
pest. The  whirling  mists  break  here  and 
there,  and  we  catch  glimpses  of  a placid 
blue  sky,  flecked  with  lines  of  motionless 
cirrous  cloud.  The  breaks  increase ; floods 
of  sunshine  fall  on  the  gleaming  decks; 
clearer  and  clearer  become  the  vast  preci- 
pices of  southern  Mull:  and  then,  when 
we  get  well  to  the  lee  of  Eilean-straid-ean, 
behold ! the  blue  seas  around  us  once  more, 
and  the  blue  skies  overhead,  and  the  red 
ensign  fluttering  in  the  summer  breeze. 
No  wonder  that  Mary  Avon  sings  her  de- 
light— as  a linnet  sings  after  the  rain ; and 
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though  the  song  is  not  meant  for  us  at  all, 
but  is  really  hummed  to  herself  as  she 
clings  on  to  the  shrouds  and  watches  the 
flashing  and  dipping  of  the  white- winged 
gulls,  we  know  that  it  is  all  about  a jolly 
young  waterman.  The  audacious  crea- 
ture : John  of  Skye  has  a wife  and  four 
children. 

Too  quickly,  indeed,  does  the  fair  sum- 
mer day  go  by — as  we  pass  the  old  famil- 
iar Duart,  and  begin  to  beat  up  the  Sound 
of  Mull  against  a fine  light  sailing  breeze. 
By  the  time  we  have  reached  Ardtomish, 
the  Laird  has  acquired  some  vague  notion 
as  to  how  the  gaff  top-sail  is  set.  Oppo- 
site the  dark  green  woods  of  Funeray,  he 
tells  us  of  the  extraordinary  faculty  pos- 
sessed by  Tom  Galbraith  of  representing 
the  texture  of  foliage.  At  Salen  we 
have  Master  Fred's  bell  summoning  us 
down  to  lunch;  and  thereafter,  on  deck, 
coffee,  draughts,  crochet,  and  a pro- 
foundly interesting  description  of  some 
of  the  knotty  points  in  the  great  Semple 
heresy  case.  And  here  again,  as  we  bear 
away  over  almost  to  the  mouth  of  Loch 
Sunart,  is  the  open  Atlantic — of  a breezy 
gray  under  the  lemon-color  and  silver  of 
the  calm  evening  sky.  What  is  the  use 
of  going  on  against  this  contrary  wind, 
and  missing,  in  the  darkness  of  the  night, 
all  the  wonders  of  the  western  islands 
that  the  Laird  is  anxious  to  see  ? We  re- 
solve to  run  into  Tobermory;  and  by- 
and-by  we  find  ourselves  under  the  shad- 
ow of  the  wooded  rocks,  with  the  little 
white  town  shining  along  the  semicircle 
of  the  bay.  And  very  cleverly  indeed 
does  John  of  Skye  cut  in  among  the  vari- 
ous craft — showing  off  a little  bit,  perhaps 
— until  the  White  Dove  is  brought  up  to 
the  wind,  and  the  great  anchor  cable  goes 
out  with  a roar. 

Now  it  was  by  the  merest  accident  that 
we  got  at  Tobermory  a telegram  that  had 
been  forwarded  that  very  day  to  meet  us 
on  our  return  voyage.  There  was  no 
need  for  any  one  to  go  ashore,  for  we 
were  scarcely  in  port  before  a most  praise- 
worthy gentleman  was  so  kind  as  to  send 
us  on  board  a consignment  of  fresh  flow- 
ers, vegetables,  milk,  eggs,  and  so  forth — 
the  very  things  that  become  of  inestima- 
ble value  to  yachting  people.  However, 
we  had  two  women  on  board;  and  of 
course— -despite  a certain  bandaged  ankle 
— they  must  needs  go  shopping.  And 
Mary  Avon,  when  we  got  ashore,  would 
buy  some  tobacco  for  her  favorite  Cap- 


tain John ; and  went  into  the  post-office 
for  that  purpose,  and  was  having  the 
black  stuff  measured  out  by  the  yard, 
when  some  mention  was  made  of  the 
White  Dove . Then  a question  was  ask- 
ed ; there  was  a telegram ; it  was  handed 
to  Miss  Avon,  who  opened  it  and  read  it. 

“ Oh !”  said  she,  looking  rather  concern- 
ed ; and  then  she  regarded  her  friend  with 
some  little  hesitation. 

“ It  is  my  uncle,”  she  says;  “he  wants 
to  see  me  on  very  urgent  business.  He 
is — coming — to  see  me — the  day  after  to- 
morrow.” 

Blank  consternation  followed  this  an- 
nouncement. This  person,  even  though 
he  was  Mary  Avon’s  sole  surviving  rela- 
tive, was  quite  intolerable  to  us.  East 
Wind  we  had  called  him  in  secret,  on  the 
few  occasions  on  which  he  had  darkened 
our  doors.  And  just  as  we  were  making 
up  .our  happy  family  party — with  the 
Laird,  and  Mary,  and  Angus  Sutherland 
— to  sail  away  to  the  far  Hebrides,  here 
was  this  insufferable  creature — with  his 
raucous  voice,  his  washed-out  eyes,  his 
cropped  yellow-white  hair,  his  supercil- 
ious manner,  his  bull-dog  face,  and  gen- 
eral groom  or  butler-like  appearance — 
thrusting  himself  on  us ! 

“Well,  you  know,  Mary,”  says  her 
hostess,  entirely  concealing  her  dismay 
in  her  anxious  politeness,  “we  shall  al- 
most certainly  be  home  by  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  if  we  get  any  wind  at  all.  • So 
you  had  better  telegraph  to  your  uncle  to 
come  on  to  Castle  Osprey,  and  to  wait 
for  you  if  you  are  not  there ; we  can  not 
be  much  longer  than  that.  And  Angus 
Sutherland  will  be  there;  he  will  keep 
him  company  until  we  arrive.” 

So  that  was  done,  and  we  went  on 
board  again — one  of  us  meanwhile  vow- 
ing to  himself  that  ere  ever  Mr.  Freder- 
ick Smethurst  set  sail  with  us  on  board 
the  White  Dove , a rifle-bullet  through 
her  hull  would  send  that  gallant  vessel 
to  the  lobsters. 

Now  what  do  you  think  our  Mary 
Avon  set  to  work  to  do — all  during  this 
beautiful  summer  evening,  as  we  sat  on 
deck  and  eyed  curiously  the  other  craft 
in  the  bay,  or  watched  the  firs  grow  dark 
against  the  silver-yellow  twilight?  We 
could  not  at  first  make  out  what  she  was 
driving  at.  Her  occupation  in  the  world, 
so  far  as  she  had  any— beyond  being  the 
pleasantest  of  companions  and  the  faith- 
fulest  of  friends — was  the  painting  of 
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landscapes  in  oil,  not  the  construction  of 
Frankenstein  monsters.  But  here  she 
begins  by  declaring  to  us  that  there  is 
one  type  of  character  that  has  never  been 
described  by  any  satirist  or  dramatist  or 
fictionist — a common  type,  too,  though 
only  becoming  pronounced  in  rare  in- 
stances. It  is  the  moral  Tartuffe,  she  de- 
clares— the  person  who  is  through  and 
through  a hypocrite,  not  to  cloak  evil  do- 
ings, but  only  that  his  eager  love  of  ap- 
probation may  be  gratified.  Look  now 
how  this  creature  of  diseased  vanity,  of 
plausible  manners,  of  pretentious  hum- 
bug, rises  out  of  the  smoke  like  the  figure 
summoned  by  a wizards  wand ! As  she 
gives  us  little  touches  here  and  there  of 
the  ways  of  this  professor  of  bonhomie — 
this  bundle  of  affectations — we  begin  to 
prefer  the  most  diabolical  villainy  that 
any  thousand  of  the  really  wicked  Tar- 
tuffes  could  have  committed.  He  grows 
and  grows.  His  scraps  of  learning,  as 
long  as  those  more  ignorant  than  himself 
are  his  audience ; his  mock  humility  anx- 
ious for  praise ; his  parade  of  generous 
and  sententious  sentiment;  his  pretense 
— pretense — pretense*— all  arising  from  no 
evil  machinations  whatever,  but  from  a 
pitiable  and  morbid  and  restless  craving 
for  esteem.  Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 
Let  us  put  out  the  candles  and  get  to  bed. 

But  next  morning,  as  we  find  ourselves 
out  on  the  blue  Atlantic  again,  with  Ru- 
na-Gaul  light-house  left  far  behind,  and 
the  pale  line  of  Coll  at  the  horizon,  we  be- 
gin to  see  why  the  skill  and  patient  assi- 
duity of  this  amateur  psychologist  should 
have  raised  that  ghost  for  us  the  night  be- 
fore. Her  uncle  is  coming.  He  is  not 
one  of  the  plausible  kind.  And  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  invite  him  on 
board,  might  we  not  the  more  readily 
tolerate  his  cynical  rudeness,  after  we 
have  been  taught  to  abhor  as  the  hatef vil- 
est of  mortals  the  well-meaning  hypo- 
crite whose  vanity  makes  his  life  a bun- 
dle of  small  lies  ? Very  clever  indeed, 
Miss  Avon — very  clever.  But  don't  you 
raise  any  more  ghosts;  they  are  unpleas- 
ant company,  even  as  an  antidote. 

And  now,  John  of  Skye,  if  it  must  be 
that  we  are  to  encounter  this  pestilent 
creature  at  the  end  of  our  voyage,  clap  on 
all  sail  now,  and  take  us  right  royally 
down  through  these  far  islands  of  the 
west.  Ah  I do  we  not  know  them  of  old  ? 
Soon  as  we  get  round  the  Cailleach  Point 
we  descry  the  nearest  of  them  amid  the 


loneliness  of  the  wide  Atlantic  sea.  For 
there  is  Camaburg,  with  her  spur  of  rock ; 
and  Fladda,  long  and  rugged  and  bare; 
and  Lunga,  with  her  peak;  and  the 
Dutchman’s  Cap  — a pale  blue  in  the 
south.  How  bravely  the  White  Dove 
swings  on  her  way — springing  like  a 
bird  over  the  western  swell ! And  as  we 
get  past  Ru-Treshanish,  behold!  another 
group  of  islands — Gometra  and  the  green- 
shored  Ulva,  that  guard  the  entrance  to 
Loch  Tua;  and  Colonsay,  the  haunt  of 
the  sea-birds;  and  the  rock  of  Erisgeir — 
all  shining  in  the  sun.  And  then  we 
hear  a strange  sound,  different  from  the 
light  rush  of  the  waves — a low  and  sul- 
len and  distant  booming,  such  as  one 
hears  in  a sea-shell.  As  the  White  Dove 
ploughs  on  her  way  we  come  nearer  and 
nearer  to  this  wonder  of  the  deep — the 
ribbed  and  fantastic  shores  of  Staff  a;  and 
we  see  how  the  great  Atlantic  rollers, 
making  for  the  giant  cliffs  of  Gribun  and 
Burg,  are  caught  by  those  outer  rocks 
and  tom  into  masses  of  white  foam,  and 
sent  roaring  and  thundering  into  the 
blackness  of  the  caves.  We  pass  close 
by;  the  air  trembles  with  the  shock  of 
that  mighty  surge ; there  is  a mist  of 
spray  rising  into  the  summer  air.  And 
then  we  sail  away  again ; and  the  day 
wears  on  as  the  white- winged  White 
Dove  bounds  over  the  heavy  seas ; and 
Mary  Avon— as  we  draw  near  the  Ross 
of  Mull,  all  glowing  in  the  golden  even- 
ing— is  singing  a song  of  Ulva. 

But  there  is  no  time  for  romance,  as  the 
White  Dow  (drawing  eight  feet  of  water) 
makes  in  for  the  shallow  harbor  outside 
Bunessan. 

“Down  foresail !”  calls  out  our  John  of 
Skye;  and  by-and-by  her  head  comes  up 
to  the  wind,  the  great  mainsail  flapping 
in  the  breeze.  And  again,  “ Down  chub, 
boys!”  and  there  is  another  rattle  and 
roar  amid  the  silence  of  this  solitary  lit- 
tle bay.  The  herons  croak  their  fright 
and  fly  away  on  heavy  wing;  the  cur- 
lews whistle  shrilly;  the  sea-pyots  whir 
along  the  lonely  shores.  And  then  our 
good  Friedrich  d’or  sounds  his  silver- 
toned  bell. 

The  stillness  of  this  summer  evening 
on  deck;  the  glory  deepening  over  the 
wide  Atlantic;  the  delightful  laughter  of 
the  Laird  over  those  “good  ones”  about 
Homesh ; the  sympathetic  glance  of  Mary 
Avon’s  soft  black  eyes : did  we  not  value 
them  all  the  more  that  we  knew  we  had 
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and  now  it  seemed  as  if  another  week  of 
these  dreary,  idle  forenoons  and  duller 
evenings,  doing  civility  to  a tableful  of 
heavily  eating,  more  heavily  drinking 
men,  and  over-dressed,  under-educated 
women,  would  nearly  drive  him  mad. 

Doubtless  he  judged  harshly,  and  with 
the  intolerance  of  youth.  He  did  not  see 
the  under  side  of  things — the  anxious 
daily  toil  which  inclined  the  men  to  en- 
joy to  the  uttermost  their  good  things  of 
this  life,  so  hardly  earned.  He  knew  not 
the  endless  cares  of  the  many  kind  and 
motherly  hearts  which  beat  warmly  un- 
der those  brilliant  gowns.  Just  now  Rod- 
erick was  altogether  “off  the  straight,1' 
and  disposed  to  make  no  allowances  for 
any  body.  He  could  endure,  certainly; 
but  even  endurance  has  an  end,  and  it 
had  come  now. 

“.Mother,11  he  said,  sitting  down  by  her 
and  taking  her  hand  (it  was  a wet  after- 
noon, and  she  had  just  sent  the  carriage 
away),  “you  promised  to  think  it  over — 
this  matter  so  very  near  my  heart.  Have 
you  done  so?  Will  you  give  me  your 
approval,  and  let  me  take  your  love  and 
blessing  with  me  to — to  Neuchatel  ?” 

“And  why  ? What  may  be  your  busi- 
ness at  Neuchatel  ?” 

He  turned  bitterly  away.  “ Mother,  do 
you  think  I am  a stone,  that  you  try  me 
so  ? You  understand  quite  well,  though 
you  pretend  to  misunderstand.  You 
know  I am  going  to  Neuchatel  to  ask 
Mademoiselle  Jardine  to  marry  me.11 

“And  then?11 

A shrewd  question,  and  pertinent;  for, 
lover-like,  man-like,  he  had  not  thought 
of  any  thing  that  was  to  happen  after- 
ward, neither  his  means  of  keeping  a 
wife,  nor  the  home  he  was  to  bring  her 
to.  His  one  idea  was  to  secure  the  girl 
he  loved  for  his  own,  to  marry  her,  and 
then — vogue  la  galere ! Winds  and  waves 
come  to  all  men ; no  man  is  half  a man 
who  dares  not  slip  anchor  and  face  them 
bravely,  with  love  in  his  heart  and  pru- 
dence at  his  helm.  Still — 

“ And  then  ?”  repeated  the  mother. 

“Then,  I suppose,  we  shall  be  mar- 
ried.11 

“Might  I inquire,  what  do  you  intend 
to  marry  upon  ?” 

This  question,  hard  and  dry,  was  put 
after  a whole  minute’s  pause,  during 
which  mother  and  son  faced  one  another, 
and  recognized,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
that  each  had  the  same  strong  will — an 


inherited  quality,  like  others  of  the  kind, 
which  often  make  a struggle  between  par- 
ent and  child  so  difficult  and  painful,  be- 
cause each  is  a reflection  of  the  other. 

In  this  one  only  thing  Roderick  was  liker 
his  mother  than  his  father.  As  they  stood 
looking  at  one  another,  both  felt  that 
the  contest,  if  contest  there  should  arise, 
would  not  be  a mere  passage  of  arms,  but 
actual  war — war  to  the  knife. 

Roderick  spoke  at  last,  very  quietly, 
after  his  habit;  he  was  growing  terribly 
quiet  now  : 

“ I have  not  considered  the  question  of 
my  income ; but  it  keeps  me,  and  is  doubt- 
less enough  to  keep  a wife.  You  pay  it 
so  regularly  that  it  is  you  who  can  best 
inform  me  its  precise  amount,  and  whence 
I draw  it;  for  I should  like  naturally, 
from  this  time,  to  be  as  independent  as 
possible. 11 

“So you  shall  be,  never  fear,  and  much 
good  may  your  independence  do  you! 
Roderick  Jardine,  since  you  will  be  such 
a fool,  hear  first  what  you  have  to  look 
to.  When  I married  your  father,  except 
that  tumble-down  place,  Blackball,  he  had 
not  a halfpenny.  I was  daft  to  marry 
him,  I know  that;  but  I was  young,  and 
I was  fond  of  him.11  Her  voice  trembled 
a little.  “However,  that’s  all  past;  and 
he  was  a good  man,  and  a kind  husband 
to  me — always  let  me  do  as  I liked  with 
my  own.  For  every  thing  was  my  own, 
and  is.still,  and  I will  do  as  I like  with  it; 
mind  that.” 

“ Of  course ; who  wishes  to  hinder  you, 
mother?”  said  Roderick,  gently;  for  the 
loud  tongue  was  growing  louder,  and  the 
red  face  redder.  Self-restraint,  he  knew, 
was  not  one  of  his  mother’s  characteris- 
tics : perhaps  that  was  why  he  had  been 
obliged  to  learn  it  himself. 

“My  money  is  my  own”  (“my  ain,” 
she  pronounced  it,  dropping,  as  she  al- 
ways did  in  excitement,  into  the  speech 
of  her  youth).  “ If  ye  vox  me,  and  mar- 
ry against  my  will,  lad,  ye  may  do  the 
best  ye  can  with  that  wretched  hole, 
Blackball;  go  and  starve  in  the  musty 
old  rooms  among  the  mice  and  rats,  as  I 
dare  say  your  father  would  have  liked  to 
do;  but  ye'll  get  naething  out  o1  me.  I 
hae  thousands — hundreds  of  thousands — 
to  spend  and  to  leave ; but  though  you’re 
my  ain,  only  son,  marry  that  woman,  and 
I’ll  neither  gie  ye,  nor  leave  ye,  ae  baw- 
bee.” 

She  thought  she  had  overwhelmed  him, 
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crushed  him ; but  he  stood  there  without 
any  visible  change  in  him,  except  a certain 
loftiness  of  carriage  and  brightness  of  eye. 

“ Don't  let  us  quarrel  over  money  mat- 
ters, mother.  As  you  say,  do  as  you  like 
with  your  own.  If  I have  Blackhall,  I 
shall  be  quite  satisfied,  and  so  will  she.'’ 

“Then  you  mean  to  brave  me,  insult 
me,  and  marry  her  ?” 

“Not  to  insult  you.  But  I certainly 
mean  to  marry  her — if  I can.” 

“With  or  without  my  consent  ?” 

Roderick  waited  a minute,  and  then  an- 
swered, in  a very  low  tone:  “Yes.” 

“Lad!  lad!  have  ye  gone  clean  daft? 
Do  ye  really  mean  what  ye  say  ?”  For 
apparently  until  now,  ever  accustomed 
to  entire  and  unquestioned  authority,  she 
had  refused  to  believe  him  in  earnest. 

“I  usually  do  mean  what  I say,  moth- 
er, though  I never  say  much — it  is  no 
use,”  Roderick  answered,  with  a sigh. 
“What  I asked  of  you  was  not  money — 
you  may  give  me  much,  or  little,  or  none, 
just  as  you  choose — but  your  consent  to 
my  marriage,  which  you  refuse.  Why  ? 
Give  me  your  reasons.” 

Mrs.  Jardine  hesitated,  probably  be- 
cause she  really  had  no  reason  to  give, 
except  the  common  one  to  people  of  her 
temperament:  “ I’ve  said  it,  and  I’ll  stick 
to  it.” 

“What  reasons  can  you  have  ?”  pur- 
sued Roderick,  speaking  very  gently. 
“You  have  never  seen  the  young  lady; 
you  can  have  no  personal  feeling  about 
her,  one  way  or  other.  She  is  well  born 
and  bred,  and  remarkably  well  educated. 
The  only  exceptions  you  can  possibly 
take  against  her  are  that  she  is,  as  I told 
you,  not  pretty” — and  he  smiled,  “well, 
mother,  that  is  my  concern — and  that  she 
has  no  fortune.  If  I could  I would  have 
obviated  that  last  difficulty  by  making 
over  Blackhall  to  her  at  once,  but  I find  I 
can  not,  as  it  is  entailed  upon  heirs  male. 
The  small  sum  in  ready  money  left  me  by 
Cousin  Silence  I shall  settle  upon  her  im- 
mediately, whether  she  is  ever  my  wife 
or  not,  and  glad  am  I that  it  should  go  to 
another  Silence  Jardine.” 

“ It  may  go  to  the  de’il  for  all  I care,” 
cried  Mrs.  Jardine,  violently.  “Do  the 
best  you  can  with  your  own,  for  nothing 
shall  you  ever  get  of  mine.  It’s  my  duty 
to  prevent  your  doing  a mad  thing  if  I 
can.  All  your  sisters  say  so,  and  your 
brothers-in-law,  and,  indeed,  every  friend 
to  whom  I have  mentioned  the  matter.” 


“You  have  mentioned  the  matter, 
then  ?”  said  Roderick,  turning  very  pale. 

“ While  I kept  dead  silence,  and  asked 
the  same  of  you,  you  have  been  talking 
over  me  and  my  affairs  with  all  your  ac- 
quaintances. Thank  you.  That  was  in- 
deed being  a wise  mother  and  a kindly.” 

Frightened  at  his  tone  and  manner, 

Mrs.  Jardine  tried  to  eat  her  words. 
“No,  indeed,  Rody.  I would  think 
shame  to  do  that.  I have  told  nobody — 
at  least,  almost  nobody.  ” 

“ Except  my  three  sisters  and  their 
husbands,  and  the  two  or  three  particu- 
lar friends  to  whom  they  have  told  it. 
Doubtless  the  whole  of  Richerden  knows 
it  perfectly  by  this  time — that  is,  the  ver- 
sion that  you  have  given  of  it.  Very 
well.  So  much  the  better  for  me.  You 
have  made  my  way  quite  clear,  mother. 
Mademoiselle  Jardine  shall  not  be  talked 
about  or  compromised  in  any  way.  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  now.” 

“And  what  might  it  be,  if  your  mother 
may  presume  to  ask  ?” 

“ I shall  go  back  to  Switzerland,  marry 
my  cousin  if  I can,  and  present  her  here 
as  soon  as  possible  as  my  wife.  If  she 
will  not  marry  me,  I — I shall  never  come 
home  at  all.” 

“ Nae  fear  o’  that.  She’ll  tak’  ye,  lad ; 
she'll  jump  at  ye  if  she  thinks  you’ve  got 
the  siller.” 

“Mother” — Roderick  spoke  beneath  his 
breath  in  a white  heat  of  suppressed  pas- 
sion— “mother,  how  dare  you  say  such 
things  to  me  ? If  there  is  a creature  in 
the  world  that  ought  to  be  sacred  to  a 
woman,  it  is  that  other  woman  whom  her 
son  loves.” 

For  a moment  Mrs.  Jardine  seemed 
startled — even  touched.  She  looked  at 
her  son,  the  son  who  seemed  to  have 
grown  so  suddenly  old — nay,  so  suddenly 
wise,  in  his  assertion  of  his  manhood 
and  its  rights.  His  air  was  so  manly, 
too;  quiet,  brave,  and  strong;  and  the 
strange  beauty  of  his  face — not  merely 
handsomeness,  but  beauty,  spiritual  al- 
most as  a woman’s — shone  in  it  clearer 
than  ever.  A son  for  any  mother  to  be 
proud  of  ! And  she  was  proud  of  him; 
yet  she  was  about  to  lose  him,  perhaps 
forever.  It  was  too  hard ; the  pain  of  it 
almost  drove  her  wild. 

“That  other  woman,  as  you  call  her,  is 
nothing  to  me.  You  chose  her  without 
my  knowledge,  and  you  say  you  will 
marry  her  with  or  without  my  consent. 
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Do  it.  But  from  that  day  I will  never 
set  eyes  upon  either  her  or  you.” 

4 4 Be  it  so.”  Roderick  sprang  up  in  ir- 
repressible passion,  and  paced  the  room 
once,  twice,  then  stopped  opposite  her. 
44  You  didn't  really  mean  what  you  said  ? 
Mother— oh  1 mother.”  The  appeal  was 
almost  like  a cry,  but  in  vain. 

44 1 did  mean  it,  and  I do.” 

And  there  came  into  Mrs.  Jardine's 
face  a look  such  as  in  all  his  days  Roder- 
ick had  never  before  seen  there.  It  re- 
minded him  of  his  grandfather — the  clev- 
er, hard  old  man,  who,  by  that  mingled 
cleverness  and  hardness,  had  raised  him- 
self from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people, 
and  died  a millionaire,  well  respected, 
though  little  loved ; of  whom  it  was  said 
that  he  never  forgot  a friend  or  forgave 
an  enemy. 

44  Then,  mother,  it  is  no  use  our  talking 
together  any  more.  Good-by !” 

44  Good-by.” 

Roderick  held  out  his  hand,  but  she  did 
not  take  it.  His  voice  was  tender,  sad — 
nay,  almost  broken-hearted ; but  hers  was 
cold  as  a stone. 

44  By  good-by  I do  not  imply  that  I am 
going  away  at  once,”  said  he,  clinging  un- 
consciously to  some  last  hope.  “It  will 
take  a few  days  to  arrange  my  affairs. 
Shall  I stay  on  here,  or  would  you  prefer 
my  leaving  the  house  ?” 

44  Stay  on  here.  It  looks  more  respect- 
able.” 

44  You  are  right.  And  perhaps” — with 
a bitter  accent — 44  that  we  may  at  least  do 
things,  as  you  suggest,  4 respectably,’  you 
will  be  kind  enough  not  to  talk  any  more 
of  me  or  my  affairs,  at  least  till  I have 
left  Richerden.” 

4 4 Very  well.  The  sooner  you  go  the 
better.” 

“I  know  that.” 

And  seeing  her  rise  to  leave  the  room, 
he  rose  too  and  opened  the  door  for  her, 
with  a sad  gentleness  which  showed  plain- 
er than  ever  the  gulf  which  had  opened 
between  them — opened,  perhaps,  never  to 
be  closed  more. 

For  five  days  they  went  on  in  the  same 
way,  keeping  up  a sort  of  piteous  polite- 
ness before  servants  and  guests,  but  oth- 
erwise never  exchanging  a word,  and 
never  meeting  except  at  meals.  Some- 
times Roderick  felt  this  state  of  things 
so  dreadful  that  he  would  fain  have  fled 
from  it;  but  to  fly  seemed  such  arrant 
cowardice;  and  besides,  his  strong  sense 


of  duty  urged  him  to  endure  to  the  ut- 
termost before  he  took  the  final  step  of 
throwing  otf  parental  authority,  even 
though  it  were  unjust  authority. 

44  Yes,”  said  the  family  lawyer,  who,  ap- 
parently knowing  every  thing,  had  sent 
for  him  and  talked  to  him  on  the  subject, 
as  did  his  three  married  sisters.  Indeed, 
the  poor  fellow,  who  himself  kept  abso- 
lute silence,  was  talked  to— or  worse, 
talked  at — from  morning  till  night  by 
different  members  of  his  family  as  if  he 
had  been  the  one  black  sheep  therein, 
whom  all  were  trying  to  lure  back  from 
his  errant  ways.  “Yes,  my  dear  Sir,” 
said  the  old  man,  “I  own  Mrs.  Jardine 
has  her  prejudices.  And  she  has  a strong 
will  too,  and  you  have  thwarted  it — 
which  no  woman  likes.  But  then,  re- 
member, she  has  money.” 

At  which  Roderick,  who  had  otherwise 
replied  nothing,  howsoever  or  by  whom- 
soever he  was  talked  to,  answered,  pas- 
sionately, “I  do  remember.  But  I must 
now  endeavor  to  forget  it — and  her.  I 
have  seen  enough  of  riches  and  the  curse 
of  them.  Now  I am  going  to  try  pov- 
erty.” 

‘‘Poor  boy !”  said  the  lawyer,  half  aside. 

44  My  father’s  son  can  afford  to  be  poor,” 
continued  Roderick,  proudly.  44  And  my 
father's  argument  to  me  was  always,  4 Do 
a thing  because  it  is  right;’  never,  4 Do  it 
because  I choose  you  to  do  it.’  I think  it 
right — the  very  highest  right — to  marry 
the  woman  I love,  who  is  also  the  best 
woman  I ever  knew,  and  I mean  to  do  it. 

I am  ashamed,”  added  he,  44  thus  to  bring 
up  the  name  of  a young  lady  who  is  still 
ignorant  of  my  hopes  concerning  her ; but 
I am  forced  to  it.  And  now,  will  you  ex- 
plain exactly  how  my  affairs  stand  ?” 

It  was  with  some  difficulty  that  he  took 
in  the  explanation,  for  Roderick's  educa- 
tion had  been  so  utterly  unbusinesslike 
that  he  had  no  notion  of  the  sad  mysteries 
of  £ 8.  d.  But  he  understood  thus  much, 
that  his  income  would  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished, and  that  he  would  have  to  live  en- 
terely  at  that  “old,  tumble-down  place,” 
Blackball. 

44  She  will  not  mind  that,”  said  he,  smil- 
ing. And  the  vision  of  her  in  her  cheerful 
poverty — alas ! he  had  never  seen  any  but 
the  cheerful  side  of  it — with  her  strong 
common-sense  and  practical  ways,  gave 
him  a soothing  sense  of  comfort,  a dim 
foreshadowing  of  what  his  life  would  be 
when  she  was  that 4 4 helpmeet”  which  a 
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man  should  always  seek  in  a woman. 
Happy  if  he  find  her  neither  idol  nor 
slave,  but  equal  friend;  bearer,  glad  and 
proud,  of  half  his  burdens ; not  only 
guided  by  him,  but  sometimes  guiding 
him  too,  on  the  right,  the  prudent,  the 
holy  way.  u I'll  try  to  keep  right,”  Rod- 
erick said  to  himself.  “I'll  try  to  hold 
my  own,  and  yet  do  nothing  wrong  to 
any  body  if  I can  help  it.  But,  oh ! it’s 
hard  to  bear.  I don’t  think  I can  bear  it 
much  longer  alone.” 

And  he  might  not,  for  his  nature  was 
very  tender,  and  it  was  a single-handed 
battle  against  every  creature  that  belong- 
ed to  him.  Had  any  one  of  them,  es- 
pecially his  mother,  said  to  him  a single 
kind  word!  But  nobody  did;  not  even 
on  the  last  night,  which  they  knew  was 
his  last — that  he  would  never  again  sleep 
under  his  mother's  roof.  He  had  told 
her  so,  yet  she  had  a dinner  party  that 
evening,  at  which  she  sat  opposite  to  him, 
wearing  her  diamonds,  and  beaming  all 
over  with  those  exuberant  spirits  which 
always  rose  to  the  highest  pitch  whenever 
Mrs.  Jardine  was  dispensing  her  magnifi- 
cent hospitalities. 

Perhaps  she  wanted  to  make  him  feel 
all  he  was  throwing  away,  the  things  she 
prized  so  highly ; perhaps  she  did  not 
really  believe  he  would  have  the  heart  to 
renounce  them.  It  seemed  to  Roderick 
that  never  had  his  mother  looked  so  radi- 
ant, so  happy,  as  on  that  night — the  night 
which  she  must  have  known  was  their 
last  together,  and  which  she  had  sig- 
nalized by  giving,  as  he  overheard  her 
triumphantly  telling  one  of  her  guests, 
“the  very  biggest  dinner  that  ever  was 
given  in  Richerden.” 

It  ended  at  last,  and  the  mother  and 
son  stood  alone  together,  as  many  a time 
before,  in  the  drawing-room,  or  rather  in 
the  dining-room,  the  “banquet  hall  de- 
serted,” where,  with  a curious  mixture  of 
economy  which  ran  like  a thread  through 
her  lavish  luxury,  she  was  examining 
into  and  locking  up  the  remains  of  the 
wine. 

“Good-night,  mother,”  holding  out  his 
hand,  which  she  did  not  take — she  had 
not  taken  it  nor  offered  him  the  slightest 
caress  for  five  days.  “Good-night,  and 
good-by ; for  I shall  be  away  before  you 
are  up  to-morrow  morning.” 

“Away!  Where  to?  Oh,  I remem- 
ber 1”  She  laughed  contemptuously. 
“No,  no;  laddie!  you’re  not  such  a fool.” 


“Better  be  a fool  than  a knave,  as  I 
should  be  if  I forsook  my  cousin,  an  or- 
phan without  a penny  in  the  world,  be- 
cause my  mother  has  a prejudice  against 
her.”  He  spoke  bitterly,  but  immediate- 
ly checked  himself.  “ Mother,  I am  nei- 
ther fool  nor  knave,  but  an  honest  man ; 
and  I act  honestly  and  openly  in  tell- 
ing you  what  I mean  to  do.  I shall 
marry  Mademoiselle  Jardine  if  she  will 
take  me.  If  not,  I will  be  a good  cousin 
and  friend  to  her,  and  help  her  all  that  I 
can.” 

“With  your  large  income,  which,  of 
course,  you  will  tell  her  of  beforehand.” 

“I  shall  tell  her  every  thing,  and  then 
even  you  can  not  accuse  her  of  making  a 
mercenary  marriage.  Oh,  mother ! moth- 
er !”  the  tears  rushed  to  his  eyes  and  al- 
most choked  his  voice.  “Why  are  you 
so  hard  to  me  ? I want  none  of  your 
money.  Do  whatever  you  like  with  it; 
but  I want  your  blessing,  your  love. 
Why  can’t  you  love  me  as  you  used  to 
do  ?”  (Mrs.  Jardine  turned  round,  half 
mollified.)  “ Only,  you  must  love  her  as 
well.” 

4 4 Never ! Never  as  long  as  I live.  ” 

Without  another  word,  Mrs.  Jardine 
gathered  up  her  velvet  skirts  and  sailed 
out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door  after 
her. 

Perhaps  her  son  was  weak.  Perhaps 
he  ought  to  have  followed  her,  persuaded 
her,  come  to  some  definite  conclusion 
with  her.  But  he  had  a natural  horror 
of  4 4 scenes” — struggles  from  which  her 
rugged  and  yet  easy  temperament  came 
out  triumphant,  nay,  refreshed ; while  he, 
cast  in  finer  and  gentler  mould,  felt  their 
effects  for  hours  afterward.  Perhaps, 
too,  having  said  he  was  going  next  morn- 
ing, he  should  have  gone,  but  he  did  not 
go. 

Mrs.  Jardine  must  have  guessed  or 
known  this,  for  when  she  came  down 
and  found  him  in  the  breakfast-room,  she 
made  no  remark,  only  slightly  smiled. 

And  no  conversation  passed  between  the 
mother  and  son  except  upon  the  boiling 
of  the  eggs.  After  breakfast  she  went 
about  her  customary  business  or  pleas- 
ure in  her  customary  manner,  even  say- 
ing to  the  servants,  in  Ills  presence,  “to 
have  Mr.  Roderick’s  dinner  all  ready  for 
him  at  seven  o'clock,  as  she  should  be 
absent  till  nine.” 

44  You  forget,  mother,”  he  said,  44 1 shall 
be  absent  too.  I must  leave  to-night.” 
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tary  night,  when,  alone  in  the  railway 
carriage,  he  tried  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
and  could  hardly  believe  that  he  had  left 
his  mother’s  roof  forever,  that  thus,  in 
the  most  commonplace  way,  without  any 
tragic  scene — if  that  is  not  the  deepest 
tragedy  of  which  there  is  no  outward 
sign,  and  around  and  above  which  all  the 
little  wheels  of  every-day  life  go  calmly 
rolling  on — thus,  alas ! had  been  broken  a 
tie  which,  when  perfect,  is  the  most  per- 
fect and  the  closest  in  all  this  world ; and 
oven  when  imperfect,  as  in  this  case,  has 
in  it  a depth  and  tenderness  which  are 
scarcely  fully  felt  until  it  is  broken. 

Though  his  conscience  could  accuse 
him  of  nothing,  though  he  had  done  all 
that  mortal  man  could  be  expected  to  do, 
in  the  piteous  crisis  in  which  he  found 
himself,  and  though  now,  safe  and  free, 
he  felt  himself  sweeping  on  across  land 
and  sea  toward  the  desire  of  his  heart, 
with  a firm  hope,  even  more  than  hope, 
of  winning  and  possessing,  still  for  many, 
many  hours  there  could  scarcely  be  found 
a more  miserable  man  than  Roderick  Jar- 
dine. 

But  human  nature  is  human  nature, 
and  all  people,  even  parents,  must  get 
what  they  earn.  Had  his  mother  bade 
him  go  through  fire  and  water  for  her 
sake,  explaining  the  why  and  wherefore, 
Roderick  would  have  done  it ; he  was  one 
of  those  who  never  shrink  from  doing 
any  thing  for  duty  or  for  love.  But 
when  she  insisted  upon  blind  obedience, 
giving  no  reasons,  listening  to  no  expla- 
nations, merely  asserting  her  own  imperi- 
ous will — 14 1 say  it,  therefore  it  must  be” 
— backing  her  words  by  the  power  of  pun- 
ishing which  fortune  had  laid  in  her 
hands,  then  her  authority  failed,  as  such 
tyranny  ever  must  fail,  save  with  cowards 
and  time-servers. 

Roderick  staid  a day  in  London  at  a 
hotel,  the  address  of  which  he  had  care- 
fully written  out  and  left  upon  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine’s  dressing-table,  waiting  vaguely  in 
the  hope  of  some  blessed  telegram  that 
might  change  his  miserable  journey  into 
a happy  one.  Then  he  started ; and  when 
he  found  himself  drifting  away  from 
Dover  pier  under  the  cold  clear  winter 
stars,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  cut  the  cable  of 
his  old  life  forever. 

Now,  whatever  happened,  he  was  at 
least  free : free  from  Richerden  and  all  its 
intolerable  shams,  its  burdensome  lux- 
uries and  thinly  disguised  vulgarities. 


How  he  hated  them  all ! and,  in  his  pas- 
sionate youth,  how  harshly  he  judged 
them  all!  Now  he  thought  he  could 
carve  out  a life  for  himself — a life  of  use- 
ful, honorable  toil,  simplicity,  and  peace: 
such  as  his  father  had  often  talked  to  him 
about,  wherein  the  new  generation  should 
carry  out  all  that  the  old  had  lost. 

440h,  father!  father!”  Roderick  look- 
ed up  to  the  winter  stars  under  which 
they  two  had  walked  together  so  many  an 
hour,  and  which  still  seemed  a strong 
bond  of  union,  a kind  of  memorial  wit- 
ness between  the  living  and  the  dead. 
“Father,  I am  glad  you  are  dead,  and 
know  nothing  of  all  this.  Or  else,  that 
you  know  every  thing,  which  I almost  be- 
lieve you  do.” 

And  the  solemn  nearness  of  the  dead, 
contrasted  with  the  sad  far-offness  of  the 
living,  comforted  him  in  a way  by  which 
such  natures  are  comforted,  and  other 
and  different  natures  can  not  in  the  least 
understand. 

By-and-by,  as  the  gleaming  circle  of 
Dover  lights  receded,  and  mile  after  mile 
of  stormy  sea  rose  up  between  him  and 
England,  Roderick  began  to  look  for- 
ward, not  backward.  Who  would  not, 
at  his  age,  with  a passionate  first  love 
thrilling  every  nerve,  and  wakening  ev- 
ery power  of  brain,  heart,  and  soul  ? 
Once  in  his  life,  some  one  says,  every 
man  becomes  a poet.  Then,  too,  almost 
every  man  becomes  a hero,  capable  of  the 
bravest  acts,  the  noblest  self-denials. 

If  any  one  had  seen  Roderick  now,  he 
would  have  seen  a boy  no  more,  but  a 
man.  The  very  expression  of  his  face 
had  changed.  Its  softness  and  dreami- 
ness were  gone ; there  was  firmness  in  the 
mouth  and  fire  in  the  eyes;  the  strength 
to  do  and  to  dare,  which  comes  to  all 
generous  souls  when  it  is  not  alone  them- 
selves that  they  have  to  think  of,  had  en- 
tered his  heart. 

“I  will  have  her,”  he  said  to  himself 
for  the  thousandth  time,  and  kept  ponder- 
ing over  every  possible  way  in  which  he 
was  to  tell  her  so ; to  woo  her  down,  Di- 
ana-like, from  her  blue  heaven  of  saintly 
peace,  and  make  her  stoop  to  become  a 
mortal  wife.  And,  alas ! a poor  man’s 
wife.  But  that,  he  felt,  was  his  best 
chance.  Roderick  Jardine,  with  unques- 
tioned thousands  a year  to  lay  at  her  feet, 
would,  to  a girl  like  Silence,  be  infinitely 
less  dear  than  Roderick  Jardine — just  him- 
self— asking  her  to  love  and  comfort  him, 
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to  help  him  and  work  with  him,  to  take 
her  fair  share  in  the  burden  of  life,  the 
best  lightening  of  which  would  be  that  it 
was  borne  together. 

That  she  could  bear  it  he  had  not  the 
shadow  of  a doubt.  In  those  six  weeks — 
no,  two  months — of  constant  association, 
he  had  seen  more  of  her  than  nine  men 
out  of  ten  ever  see  of  the  woman  they 
choose  as  a life  companion;  choose  her 
out  of  ball-rooms,  croquet  grounds,  picnic 
parties,  a mere  Elle-maid,  as  he  had  once 
laughingly  said  to  his  mother.  But  this 
was  a real  woman,  strong  as  gentle,  hu- 
man and  loving, 

“And  yet  a spirit  still,  and  bright, 

And  something  of  an  angel  light/1 

“ Ay,  even  though,  as  I toltf  my  moth- 
er, she  is  ‘not  pretty,”’  laughed  he  to 
himself,  as  he  recalled  with  a thrill  of 
passionate  remembrance  the  soft  gray 
dress  (alas!  forgetting  it  was  black  now), 
the  slender  figure,  the  clustering  light 
curls,  and  the  whole  simple  sweetness  of 
that  vision  of  perfect  womanhood,  now 
forever  before  his  mental  eye.  Was  it 
wonderful  if  all  his  Richerden  life,  the 
sharp  voices  and  unkind  looks,  the  atmos- 
phere of  sham  elegance  and  real  coarse- 
ness, that  strange  mixture  of  extravagance 
and  meanness,  of  worldliness  and  religion, 
or  rather  religiousness,  in  which  he  had 
been  brought  up,  faded  away  from  his 
memory,  and  he  thought  only  of  the  oth- 
er atmosphere  into  which  fate  had  driven 
him,  where  a certain  heavenly  influence 
seemed  to  make  hard  things  easy,  and  sad 
things  sweet,  to  bring  peace  in  the  midst 
of  poverty,  and  love  and  calmness  through 
deepest  sorrow  — sorrow,  which  led  the 
way  to  joy  ? The  joy  that  was  approach- 
ing, even  though  it  was  the  mere  bliss  of 
being  near  her,  of  being  able  to  help  her, 
as  a man  helps  a woman,  and  a woman 
rejoices  in  that  sweet  dependence,  filled 
his  whole  being:  coming  nearer  and  near- 
er with  every  lessening  mile. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Pontarlier  the 
strong  tension  had  changed  this  hope  al- 
most into  a fear.  What  might  not  have 
happened  during  the  weeks  that  had  pass- 
ed since  he  heard  any  thing  of  her  ? She 
might  have  been  ill — dying;  but  no!  he 
had  a certain  trust  in  the  good  Reyniers, 
and  in  the  silent  freemasonry  between 
himself  and  Sophie.  No  misfortune  could 
have  come,  or  he  would  have  known  it. 

Nevertheless,  as  he  swept  along  through 


the  Val  de  Travers,  as  once  before — only 
then  it  was  in  morning  sunshine,  and  now 
in  the  chill  shadows  of  early  dawn — a 
great  solemnity  came  over  him.  The  bare 
trees,  the  silent  snow-topped  crags  of  the 
ravine,  seemed  a warning  that  all  things 
come  to  an  end,  even  youth  and  love. 
Only,  will  the  young  ever  believe  this? 
Or,  rather,  why  should  they  ? Because, 
though  in  a sense  it  is  true,  in  another  it 
is  utterly,  divinely  false.  When  he  came 
out  above  Neuchatel  and  saw  the  eternal 
Alps  still  standing  in  their  place,  the  long 
wavy  line  of  snowy  white  above  the  deep 
blue  lake,  Roderick  felt,  by  an  intuition 
beyond  all  reasoning,  as  he  had  felt  the 
first  day  when  he  looked  into  her  eyes — a 
stranger’s  eyes — at  Berne.  And  again  at 
Lausanne,  when  they  talked  together  of 
love  until  death — ay,  and  after.  For 
when  two  who  have  loved  one  another 
see  life  drawing  to  an  end,  does  there  not 
come  a mysterious  sense  of  a new  life  just 
beginning,  a life  of  absolute  and  heavenly 
union,  of  which  human  marriage,  when 
perfect,  is  the  nearest  type  ? Strange  how, 
even  now,  in  the  fullness  of  youth  and 
strength,  Roderick’s  imagination  leaped 
forward  fearlessly  to  the  time  when,  every 
charm  faded,  he  should  clasp  in  his  arms 
the  one  woman  he  had  loved — the  woman 
who  had  loved  him,  and  him  only:  what- 
ever they  might  be  to  the  world,  this  di- 
vine unity  of  love  made  each  to  the  other 
eternally  young. 

Reaching  the  hotel,  after  his  long  night’s 
journey,  the  familiar  faces  and  the  bright 
Swiss  welcome  warmed  his  heart.  It  was 
Sunday  morning — during  that  miserable 
week  he  had  almost  lost  count  of  days — 
and  all  the  good  people  of  Neuchatel  were 
gone  to  church.  Doubtless  also  the  Rey- 
nier  family.  Still,  he  could  not  rest.  He 
thought  he  would  just  go  and  see  the  out- 
side of  the  house,  perhaps  hear  she  was 
well,  and  then  hover  about  for  a glimpse 
of  her,  till  he  could  speak  to  the  professor, 
her  nominal  protector,  and  ask  permission, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  country,  formally 
to  offer  his  hand.  For  he  was  determined 
no  respect,  no  decorum,  should  be  wanting 
in  any  thing  he  did,  down  to  the  common- 
est outside  convenances,  toward  the  wom- 
an he  adored. 

His  hand  almost  shook  as  he  rang  the 
bell  of  Professor  Reynier’s  door — for,  after 
all,  he  could  not  pass  it — and  his  voice 
failed,  and  his  disused  French  seemed  to 
fly  away  from  him  when  he  faced  the  lit- 
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Silence  clasped  her  hands,  the  first  impul- 
sive gesture  he  had  ever  seen  her  use. 
“ Oui,  il  est  revenul” 

The  minute  afterward — he  knew  not 
how ; in  truth,  neither  ever  did  know — he 
felt  her  in  his  arms,  gathered  close  to  his 
breast,  sheltering  and  sheltered  there  as  if 
it  were  her  natural  refuge.  He  did  not 
kiss  her — he  dared  not ; but  he  touched  her 
soft  hair  as  it  lay  on  his  shoulder;  he 
pressed  her,  all  shaking  with  sobs,  to  his 
breast  ; he  called  her  by  her  name,  first, 
“ ma  cousine,”  and  then,  “ Silence.”  An 
instant  more,  and  putting  her  a little  apart 
from  him,  so  that  he  could  look  down  into 
her  eyes,  he  breathed,  rather  than  spoke, 
another  word — an  Einglish  word — “My 
wife.” 

Silence  shrank  back  for  one  moment, 
trembling  violently,  drooped  her  face,  all 
scarlet,  and  then  lifted  it  up  with  a 
strange  pathos  of  entreaty,  almost  ap- 
peal, as  if  she  had  but  him  in  the  whole 
world. 

“Your  mother.” he  whispered— “ your 
mother  knew  it  all.” 

“Then— yes  l” 

Roderick  drew  her  back  again,  close 
into  his  very  heart,  and  pressed  his  lips 
upon  hers.  In  that  long,  silent,  solemn 
troth-plight  the  two  became  one — forever. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

What  a change — sudden  as  wonderful, 
unto  Roderick,  as  unto  any  human  being, 
with  a heart,  a soul,  and  a conscience  ! 
To  pass  from  the  lonely,  selfish,  or  at  least 
self-absorbed  existence  of  idle  youth,  use- 
less and  aimless,  into  the  double  life,  with 
all  its  duties  strongly  and  clearly  defined, 
which  every  one  takes,  and  ought  to  take, 
upon  himself  or  herself,  after  that  great 
crisis,  “engaged  to  be  married,”  when 
both  cease  to  be  sufficient  to  themselves, 
and  each  becomes  the  right  of  the  other, 
man  and  woman  together  forming  the 
complete  being,  as  is  the  holy  law  of  mar- 
riage. And  however  some,  having  fallen 
short  of  it,  may  doubt,  disbelieve,  or  even 
deride  it,  still  this  holy  law  remains  the 
same,  and  still  unbroken,  open  for  every 
new  generation  to  strive  after;  the  ideal 
— possible,  and  sometimes  attained — of 
true  love  and  perfect  marriage.  Few 
find  it,  maybe ; but  if  found— 

Roderick  felt  that  he  had  found  it. 
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When,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  thank 
God!  he  clasped  a woman  to  his  breast, 
the  one  beloved  woman  who  to  him  was 
all  the  world;  when,  gazing  deep  down 
into  her  eyes,  he  saw  reflected  there  a 
heaven  of  pure  love — the  love  that  seemed 
to  look  beyond  himself  and  into  heaven — 
there  came  to  him  a great  calmness.  He 
was  satisfied.  He  felt  himself  no  longer 
solitary,  restless,  drifting  hither  and  thith- 
er as  fancy  or  feeling  led.  His  life  now 
had  a distinct  purpose,  an  unquestioned 
duty.  He  had  taken  the  helm  in  his 
hand,  and  was  ready  to  sail  away  across 
any  seas,  known  or  unknown,  if  only  he 
had  her  beside  him — his  friend,  compan- 
ion, helpmate,  wife. 

“My  wife  !”  He  said  the  word  over 
and  over  to  himself,  with  a strangely  sol- 
emn tenderness,  as  he  walked  home  to  his 
hotel  that  night  after  such  a happy  Sun- 
day. Ay,  though  the  wind  blew  and  the 
rain  fell,  all  day  long,  outside  the  little 
window  alcove  where  he  and  his  betrothed 
were  left  to  sit  and  talk.  For,  immediate- 
ly on  the  family’s  return  from  church,  he 
had  asked  for  an  interview  with  M.  Rey- 
nier,  and  explained  every  thing,  while  Si- 
lence did  the  same  to  Madame  Reynier 
and  the  girls.  There  had  been  due  con- 
gratulations, both  formal  and  tearful, 
from  the  simple  affectionate  Swiss  house- 
hold, and  then  the  thing  was  an  accepted 
fact;  the  young  people  were  fiancts,  and 
treated  as  such,  according  to  the  fashion 
of  the  country,  which  holds  the  bond  al- 
most as  sacred  as  that  between  husband 
and  wife. 

His  wife  ! Yes  ! Heart  and  soul  took 
in  the  dear  new  word,  only  a few  hours 
old,  and  felt  that  it  was  making  a new 
man  of  him.  Not  the  mere  selfish  rap- 
ture of  attaining  his  prize,  but  the  deep, 
peaceful  joy  of  being  the  one  object  of  a 
woman’s  love;  of  holding  her  happiness 
in  his  keeping;  of  having  taken  root,  so 
to  speak,  and  given  himself  the  chance  of 
growing  into  a goodly  tree,  for  the  shelter 
of  many,  instead  of  floating,  floating,  mere 
drift-wood,  down  the  remorseless  river  of 
life,  which  hurries  us  all  away  so  fast. 
He  might  have  many  cares,  many  sor- 
rows, but  he  had,  and  would  ever  have, 
the  one  sheet-anchor  of  life — pure  and 
righteous  love.  For  though  he  had  cho- 
sen suddenly,  and  almost  by  instinct,  he 
felt  that  he  had  chosen  righteously — 
neither  rashly  nor  blindly — and  that  he 
need  not  be  afraid.  Nay,  with  her  beside 
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him,  it  seemed  to  Roderick  as  if  in  the 
whole  wide  world  there  was  now  nothing 
to  fear. 

After  that  Sunday,  that*  day  of  days, 
came  eight  or  ten  more,  slipping  peace- 
fully by:  he  preferred  to  l#t  them  slip. 
First,  because  on  that  very  night  he  had 
again  written  to  his  mother  a long,  ten- 
der letter,  explaining  exactly  how  things 
stood  with  him,  and  entreating  her  once 
more  to  reconsider  the  question,  and  let 
him  give  her  blessing  to  his  bride,  with- 
out ever  having  told,  or  having  need  to 
tell,  poor  Silence,  that  she  came  into  the 
family  unwelcome  and  unblessed.  Wait- 
ing the  answer  to  this  last  earnest  appeal, 
he  rested  on  the  delicious  present,  in  the 
new  life,  wonderful  as  new,  which  *liad 
opened  before  him. 

Something  else  had  opened  too,  unlock- 
ed by  that  betrothal  kiss — the  sweet  pure 
maidenly  soul,  so  reticent  by  nature  that 
otherwise  it  might  have  remained  forever 
“a  spring  shut  up,  a fountain  sealed.” 

44  If  you  had  not  loved  me,”  she  said  to 
him  one  day,  44 1 think  I should  never 
have  loved  any  man  alive.  Now  it  seems 
all  so  natural,  so  right,  so  sweet.”  And 
she  laid  her  head  down  on  his  shoulder. 
440h,  if  my  mother  knew  how  safe  and 
happy  I am  ! how  you  will  take  care  of 
me  always  ! But,  also — I think  I shall 
take  care  of  you.” 

44  Yes,  my  darling.”  For,  well  as  he 
had  thought  he  knew  her,  until  she  was 
really  his  own  he  never  guessed  what 
depths  of  tenderness  lay  hid  in  her — ten- 
derness rather  than  passion.  She  was  not 
a girl  who  would  have  died  for  love,  or 
done  wrong  for  love ; but  that  she  could 
love,  through  good  and  ill,  through  joy 
and  sorrow,  with  a tenacity  of  fidelity  that 
few,  even  among  women,  are  capable  of 
— her  betrothed  read  in  her  eyes.  And 
amidst  all  the  passion  of  his  youth  it  was 
a sort  of  balance-weight — this  steady  calm 
of  hers — making  them  in  a sense  each  the 
complement  of  the  other,  as  in  marriage 
should  be ; diverse  but  not  opposing  ele- 
ments, welded  together  in  one  harmoni- 
ous whole. 

A week  went  by,  and  still  he  heard 
nothing,  had  told  her  nothing,  of  his  own 
people,  except  briefly  answering  her  inno- 
cent questions,  that  his  mother  was  quite 
well  and  his  sister  married.  But  each  day 
he  felt  that  the  time  was  come  when  he 
must  tell  her.  Nay,  her  quick -sighted 
love  was  already  piercing  through  the 
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generous  hypocrisy  he  was  practicing — 
beginning  to  read  his  face,  as  women  al- 
ways read  the  one  face  that  they  love,  and 
to  find  out  that  he  was  not  quite  happy, 
not  even  beside  her. 

44 1 am  sure  there  is  something  on  your 
mind,  my  friend”  (she  often  called  him  by 
that  innocent  translation  of  “mon  ami,” 
being  still  shy  of  saying  44  Roderick”). 
44  Could  you  not  tell  me  ? You  mean  to 
tell  me  every  thing,  do  you  not?” 

44  Yes,  my  love — my  love  of  loves!  the 
one  human  being  to  whom  I can  tell  ev- 
ery thing,”  said  he,  passionately,  as  he 
pressed  her  hand  against  his  heart — they 
were  walking  arm  in  arm  up  and  down 
the  cemetery,  their  favorite  promenade, 
strange  and  triste  as  it  was,  the  Reyniers 
thought,  but  they  did  not  think  so;  not 
even  though  a few  steps  from  them  was 
the  new  little  mound,  with  the  white  cross 
at  the  head  of  it  which  Roderick  had  al- 
ready caused  to  be  erected,  marking  the 
mother  s soon-to-be-forsaken  grave.  4 4 But 
she  will  not  mind— you  will  not  mind,” 
he  had  said,  in  gently  hinting  this  possi- 
bility as  a reason  for  completing  every 
thing.  44  If  the  dead  can  know  any  thing, 
she  knows  that  I think  of  her  and  of  my 
father  together,  and  that  I will  take  care 
of  you  and  cherish  you — so  help  me  God ! 
— as  long  as  He  keeps  me  in  this  world.” 
To  which  Silence  had  answered  never  a 
word ; but — he  knew. 

They  were  rather  a singular  pair  of 
lovers,  not  given  to  much  sentimental 
demonstration ; rather  more  like  old  mar- 
ried people.  They  would  sit  together 
hour  by  hour,  he  reading,  she  sewing; 
troubling  nobody ; seeming  to  want  noth- 
ing but  the  mere  bliss  of  being  together. 
At  least  it  was  evidently  so  with  her;  and 
when  he  looked  at  her  calm  sweet  face, 
so  full  of  innocent  peace,  Roderick,  with 
a deep  pang,  pressed  all  his  own  troubles 
deep  down  in  his  heart,  thanking  God 
that  he  had  a man’s  strength  to  bear  them 
all — bear  them,  if  need  be,  for  two. 

This  might  have  gone  on  still  longer, 
he  shrank  so  from  the  cruel  task  of  giving 
pain  to  his  innocent  darling,  had  it  not 
been  for  a letter  which  came  one  morn- 
ing— the  very  morning  when  he  took  her 
to  look  at  the  new  white  cross,  and  she 
had  asked  him  to  “tell  her  every  thing.” 
He  had  told  her  a good  deal ; how  the  re- 
pairs were  progressing  at  Blackhall — not 
restorations,  only  needful  repairs;  which 
he  had  left  in  charge  of  Mr.  Black,  the 
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factor — desiring  that  nothing  might  be 
altered  which  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary. But  in  reading  the  letter  to  Silence 
he  had  omitted  the  P.S.,  which  ran  thus: 

“I  saw  Mrs.  Jardine  this  morning. 
She  was  quite  well;  looked  exceedingly 
well.  She  had  let  her  house  for  the  win- 
ter, and  was  just  starting  on  a round  of 
visits  in  England.  She  bade  me  tell  you 
she  had  received  your  last  letter,  and  there 
was  ‘no  answer.’ ” 

Then  she  was  inexorable;  this  woman 
who  called  herself  a mother.  As  Roder- 
ick stood  beside  the  grave  of  the  dead 
mother  here,  and  thought  of  his  own,  he 
could  almost  have  forgotten  his  manhood 
and  burst  into  an  agony  of  childish  tears. 

But  he  did  not ; he  controlled  himself, 
thinking  how  best  he  could  break  to  Si- 
lence, whose  only  idea  of  motherhood  was 
perfect  love,  perfect  trust,  the  fact  that 
there  were  other  mothers — shall  I say  God 
forgive  them,  or  only  God  pity  them  ? — 
who  could  act  differently;  yet,  perhaps, 
acting  not  unconscientiously , according  to 
their  several  lights. 

Roderick  tried  to  think  so;  with  his 
whole  heart  he  tried : with  true  filial  duty 
abstaining  from  harsh  judgment,  and  say- 
ing to  himself,  “It  is  because  we  are  so 
different  that  she  can  not  understand.” 
Still,  still— 

“What  are  you  thinking  about?  Is 
there  any  thing  in  the  letter  that  vexes 
you?  or  any  thing  that  you  have  not  read 
to  me?”  She  spoke  in  her  pretty  broken 
English:  she  always  talked  English  with 
him  now : and  she  looked  him  straight  in 
the  face  with  her  innocent  eyes.  * ‘ I shall 
not  mind  your  not  telling  me  every  thing, 
if  you  say  distinctly,  4 I have  reasons.  I 
would  rather  not.’  But  still  I think  it 
would  be  better — better  for  us  both  if  you 
did  tell  me.” 

“ You  are  right,”  he  answered,  with  an 
almost  convulsive  clasp  of  the  hand  which 
lay  on  his  arm,  which  she  returned.  It 
was  one  of  the  touching  peculiarities  of 
her  that  now  she  was  betrothed  she  never 
seemed  the  least  shy  or  ashamed  of  loving 
him,  of  identifying  herself  with  him,  and 
of  belonging  to  him  and  him  alone,  with- 
out an  atom  of  coquetry,  or  exactingness, 
or  doubt.  That  delight  in  teasing,  in 
showing  their  power,  which  so  many  girls 
— really  generous  and  good  girls — have 
with  their  lovers,  was  in  Silence  Jardine 
altogether  absent.  She  simply  loved  him 
—nothing  more. 


“Now  tell  me,  what  is  it?”  she  said. 
4 4 It  will  not  hurt  me.  Nothing  can  hurt 
me  now,  except  so  far  as  it  hurts  you. 
TeU  me.” 

So  he  told  her,  as  briefly  and  tenderly 
as  he  could*  without  compromising  the 
truth.  He  attributed  Mrs.  Jardine’s  ob- 
jections to  his  marriage  chiefly  to  her  vex- 
ation that  his  bride  was  of  another  coun- 
try and  had  no  dot . Of  the  family  riches, 
or  his  own,  he  said  as  little  as  possible ; 
and,  in  truth,  Silence  did  hot  seem  to  take 
in  that  phase  of  the  subject,  or  be  affected 
thereby.  The  one  thing  which  struck  her 
— and  put  it  as  carefully  as  he  would,  it 
could  not  fail  to  strike  her  like  a heavy 
blow — was  the  fact  that  he  was  marry- 
ing her  without  his  mother’s  consent,  and 
hopeless  of  ever  winning  it. 

“We  never  do  that  here,”  she  said, 
faintly.  “It  is,  I think,  impossible,  ille- 
gal.” 

“It  is  not  so  in  our  free  England,” 
Roderick  answered,  passionately.  “No 
injustice,  even  of  parents,  is  allowed  to 
blight  our  lives.  After  a man  is  twenty- 
one,  or  a woman  either,  both  can  walk 
out  of  their  parents’  door  and  in  at  any 
church  door,  and  be  married  in  face  of  all 
the  world,  which  is  a right  and  righteous 
thing — ” 

“Hush!”  she  whispered;  and  he  saw 
that  her  face  was  white,  and  the  touch  of 
her  poor  little  hand  deadly  cold.  “ We 
will  not  talk  any  more  of  this  to-day.  To- 
morrow.” 

“ But  we  must  talk  of  it,  my  dearest,” 
cried  Roderick,  seized  with  sudden  appre- 
hension, and  almost  wishing  for  the  mo- 
ment that  he  had  used  deceit,  or  at  least 
concealment — given  some  vague  reasons, 
easily  credited  by  her  who  so  innocently 
believed  every  thing,  for  his  mother’s  si- 
lence, and  so  married  her,  not  letting  her 
guess  the  whole  sad  truth  till  she  was 
married,  and  it  was  too  late  to  retract. 
But  second  thoughts  recalled  him  to  him- 
self, and  he  knew  that  he  had  acted  right- 
ly; that  a generous  woman,  deceived  in 
any  point  before  marriage,  may  afterward 
forgive,  but  to  forget,  never ! Any  decep- 
tion then  strikes  the  key-note  struck  by 
wise  Shakspeare  when  he  makes  Desde- 
mona’s  father  say,  bitterly: 

“ Look  to  her,  Moor ; have  a quick  eye  to  see ; 

She  has  deceived  her  father,  and  may  thee.,, 

44  Love — my  own  love !”  pleaded  Roder- 
ick, “ you  will  not  be  angry  with  me  for 
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daring  to  tell  you  the  whole  truth.  Do 
not  cast  me  off  I My  mother  has  done  it, 
you  see.  I have  now  not  a soul  to  make 
a home  for  me,  to  take  care  of  me,  to 
keep  me  right.  No,  I don’t  mean  that 
exactly.  I am  not  quite  such  a coward 
as  to  compel  the  girl  I love  to  marry  me 
by  saying  I shall  be  ruined  if  she  does 
not.  You  make  me  good ; but  your  for- 
saking me  should  not  make  me  bad,” 
added  he,  proudly. 

She  smiled,  a proud  smile  too.  “ No,  I 
am  not  afraid  of  that.” 

“But  you  will  not  forsake  me?  My 
darling,  we  are  two  lonely  creatures. 
Let  us  cast  our  lots  together,  and  let  us 
do  it  as  soon  as  possible.” 

Silence  started,  all  the  blood  rushing  to 
her  face.  “ Oh,  no,  no.  Think  of  this,” 
touching  her  black  dress ; adding,  with  a 
cruel  sob:  “Mother,  my  mother,  you 
loved  him  so!  And  his  mother  rejects 
me,  will  not  have  me  for  her  child.” 
Then,  seeing  the  misery  in  her  lover’s 
face,  she  suddenly  brightened,  with  a 
tender,  fitful  brightness,  like  the  sun 
through  a shower.  “My  poor  Roderick ! 
my  dear  Roderick!  We  are  very  unhap- 
py, both  of  us;  but  we  will  try  to  bear 
our  pain  together.  I will  think  all  this 
over.  You  must  let  me  think  it  over 
quietly,  and  not  expect  me  to  say  any 
thing,  one  way  or  other,  for  this  night 
at  least.  We  will  part  now.  Do  not 
walk  home  with  me.  Come  and  see  me 
to-morrow  morning.” 

“Not  walk  home  with  you!  Not  see 
you  till  to-morrow  morning !” 

The  smothered  passion  of  his  voice, 
the  agonized  entreaty  of  his  eyes — Silence 
must  have  seen,  have  felt,  how  dear  she 
was  to  him:  that  dearness  and  nearness 
which,  when  a woman  once  finds  out, 
her  own  heart  re-echoing  the  truth  and 
teaching  her  to  believe  it,  is  a heaven  of 
happiness  never  lost — no,  not  even  in  the 
supremest  anguish  of  separation,  or  the 
final  parting  of  death. 

“Roderick,”  she  whispered,  putting  her 
cold  little  hands  in  his : they  stood  to- 
gether in  the  shelter  of  the  cemetery  wall ; 
the  early  December  dusk  had  already  fall- 
en, and  there  was  not  a creature  near. 
“My  Roderick,  kiss  me:  kiss  and  for- 
give !” 

He  kissed  her — that  sacrament  of  the 
lips  which  only  faintly  expresses  the 
union,  through  life  and  after,  of  soul  to 
soul;  and  both  were  comforted  and  at 


peace.  Nevertheless,  in  walking  home 
together  they  scarcely  spoke  a single 
word. 

Reaching  the  Reyniers'  door,  Roderick 
did  not  offer  to  enter;  in  truth,  he  felt 
that  the  usual  social  evening  would  be  as 
impossible  to  him  as  to  Silence.  In  their 
present  crisis  of  pain  they  needed  either 
to  be  quite  alone  with  each  other,  or  en- 
tirely apart. 

So  he  parted  from  her  lingeringly  and 
tenderly,  and  spent  the  whole  evening 
and  best  part  of  the  night  in  writing 
home,  arranging,  with  his  masculine  ig- 
norance, every  thing  he  could  think  of 
domestically  concerning  the  repairs  at 
Blackhall.  Failing  their  completion,  he 
began  to  consider  whether  he  could  not, 
just  till  the  winter’s  end,  take  a furnished 
house  in  Richerden.  His  mother  being 
absent  would  make  this  no  objectionable 
thing ; on  the  contrary,  there  would  be 
a certain  proud,  indignant  pleasure  in 
bringing  his  bride  home  to  his  native 
place,  and  presenting  her  boldly  to  all 
his  friends — even  his  sisters,  supposing 
they  were  amenable  to  reason  and  com- 
mon-sense. They  all  had  homes  of  their 
own,  and  honest,  sensible  husbands  be- 
sides: it  is  generally  the  women,  not  the 
men,  who  make  and  fan  family  “differ- 
ences.” But  should  his  sisters  fail,  being 
still  much  under  the  influence  of  the 
strong,  capable  mother,  ten  times  cleverer 
than  any  of  her  daughters — well!  he 
would  then  show  them,  would  be  glad  of 
an  opportunity  of  showing,  that  he  was 
not  the  “boy”  they  thought  him,  but  a 
man,  capable  of  acting  for  himself,  and 
not  ashamed  of  any  thing,  least  of  all  of 
his  marriage  and  his  wife. 

“Whatever  I am,  I am  at  least  no  cow- 
ard,” thought  Roderick  to  himself,  as  he 
braced  his  quivering  nerves,  and  choked 
down  the  tears  that  would  spring,  woman- 
like, to  his  eyes  when  he  thought  of  the 
forlorn  home-coming  that  might  be,  in- 
stead of  the  triumphant  bringing  home  of 
the  bride.  “ No  matter;  she  will  be  mine 
then — she  is  mine  now — and  I will  defend 
her  and  uphold  her  to  my  last  breath.” 

Still,  when  he  saw  her  next  morning, 
looking  deadly  pale,  but  assuming  a faint 
smile  of  welcome,  and  sitting  down  beside 
him  in  the  old  way,  though,  he  noticed, 
with  a slight  hesitation,  as  of  doing  as  a 
duty  what  had  before  been  so  natural  and 
sweet,  Roderick’s  heart  sank.  He  waited 
in  a fever  of  apprehension  for  what  she 
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had  to  say — op  rather  he  tried  to  prevent 
her  saying  it  by  talking  about  what  he 
had  been  writing  in  the  matter  of  Black- 
hall.  To  all  of  which  she  answered  only 
by  a pale  smile,  then  said,  gently, 

“You  forget,  my  friend,  the  matter  we 
had  to  speak  about  this  morning.” 

“No,  I do  not  forget,  but  yesterday 
when  I spoke  of  our  marriage — it  seemed 
to  pain  you.” 

“It  will  not  to-day,  for  I have  been 
thinking  it  all  over,  and — ” 

“You  are  trembling!  You  are  ill,  my 
darling !” 

“Oh  no!” — gently  putting  aside  and 
then  yielding  to  his  tender  caress.  4 4 Don’t 
mind  me ; I am  not  ill ; but  I lay  awake 
the  whole  of  last  night,  and  it  is  trying 
when  the  morning  breaks  upon  one  and 
there  is  no  rest,  no  division  between  two 
days — two  such  dreadful  days !” 

“Dreadful!  Why?  What  do  you 
mean  ?” 

Silence  recovered  herself.  It  was  won- 
derful the  power  she  had — that  little 
gentle  thing — of  restraining  emotion  and 
speaking  calmly.  To  him,  bom  with  a 
temperament  in  which  every  nerve  was 
sympathetically  alive,  quick  to  joy  and 
equally  so  to  pain,  this  quality  in  her  was 
a rest  inexpressible. 

She  took  his  hand,  and  stroked  it  with 
a gesture  almost  motherly.  “Listen  to 
me.  I have  a good  deal  to  say,  and  you 
must  listen.  You  will  ? I shall  not  hurt 
you,  my  Roderick — not  very  much.  And 
that  I love  you,  ah!  you  know  it — only 
too  well,  if  that  were  possible.  But  it  is 
impossible.  Were  you  a vain  man,  or  a 
tyrant,  or  selfish,  it  might  harm  you,  and 
I should  be  afraid.  But  you  are  none  of 
the  three.  You  are  Roderick,  my  Roder- 
ick ! I shall  never  love  any  man  in  this 
world  but  you.” 

“Of  course  not;  it  would  be  very 
wrong.”  But  suddenly  his  attempt  at  a 
smile  faded  in  a vague  terror.  “Why 
tell  me  this  ? What  do  you  mean  ?” 

“Hush ! Listen  to  a little  story  which 
struck  me  very  much  when  I was  a young 
girl,  and  I thought  of  it  again  last  night. 
Our  canton,  you  know,  is  Protestant,  but 
there  were  in  the  village  two  young  fiancfa 
both  Catholics.  He  took  a fancy  to  turn 
monk — ” 

44  What  an  idiot!” 

“Never  mind  that.  I do  not  argue  the 
point;  he  did  it  for  conscience’  sake.  He 
was  a good  man.  One  day  he  came  and 


told  her  they  could  never  be  married,  that 
he  did  not  think  it  right  to  marry.” 

44  Faugh ! And  the  girl — what  did  she 
do  ?” 

44  What  do  you  think  she  ought  to  have 
done  ?”  Then,  hastily,  as  if  to  prevent  an 
answer : 4 4 She  said  to  him — it  was  she  her- 
self who  told  me — 4 Mon  bien  aime,  if  you 
think  it  right,  I am  content.  You  will 
never  marry,  nor  shall  I ; therefore  we 
belong  to  one  another  still.  And  you 
loved  me — you  will  always  love  me ; that 
is  enough.’  It  was.  They  are  alive  still, 

I believe.  He  is  a priest,  and  she  a Soeur 
de  la  Chari  tA  We  Protestants  thought  it 
strange  and  wrong,  but  she  never  blamed 
him.  Her  answer  to  every  body  was, 

4 He  thought  it  right,’  and  4 He  loved  me.’ 
Poor  Clotilde!  I could  not  understand 
her  then:  I can  now.” 

“ Why  ?”  asked  Roderick,  tremblingly. 

44  Do  you  not  see,  my  friend  ? The  cases 
are  scarcely  quite  equal,  but  there  is  a like- 
ness, enough  to  show  me  my  duty.” 

44 Your  duty!  What  is  it?  What  do 
you  mean  ?” 

44 1 think” — she  spoke  very  slowly  and 
softly — 44 1 think  we  ought  to  part.” 

For  the  moment  Roderick  was  com- 
pletely stunned.  Her  whole  manner  was 
so  quiet  that  a stranger  might  have  im- 
agined she  felt  nothing,  that  she  had  no 
feelings  at  all.  A slight  quiver  about  the 
mouth,  a tighter  compression  of  the  fin- 
gers— she  had  taken  her  hands  away  from 
his,  and  clasped  them  together  on  her  lap — 
that  was  all.  Shallow  people  might  have 
wholly  misjudged  her;  even  her  lover  did 
a little. 

44  And — you  say  this — quite  calmly — as 
if  you  did  not  care !” 

44  Not  care ! Oh,mon  Dieu ! mon  Dieu !” 

It  was  not  said  in  the  light  French  way 
of  using  the  great  name,  but  in  the  ago- 
nized appeal  that  we  all  make  instinctively 
in  moments  of  acute  anguish  to  One  above 
all,  the  only  One  who  knows  all  and  can 
understand  all. 

Then  she  turned  imploringly  to  Roder- 
ick. 4 4 Do  not  be  angry  with  me ; I do  not 
deserve  it.  Only  listen  ; it  is  for  your 
good  I speak.  Yesterday  I believed — you 
made  me  believe — that  it  would  be  the  best 
thing  in  the  world  for  you  to  marry  me. 
Now  I doubt.” 

“Why  ?” 

“ Can  you  not  see  ? It  costs  you  so 
muclwfar,  far  too  much:  loss  of  fortune, 
though  money  is  a small  thing,  compara- 
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tively  ; loss  of  your  mother  and  her  love. 
Oh ! it  would  break  my  heart  if,  through 
me,  you  were  to  lose  your  mother.” 

“I  have  already  lost  her;  or  rather, 
since  I could  so  lose  her,  I could  never 
have  had  her  really,”  said  Roderick,  with 
great  bitterness.  He  might  have  said 
more,  but  was  checked  by  the  sweet  amaze- 
ment in  Silence’s  face.  “You  can  not 
understand,  my  dearest.  My  mother  and 
I were  never  like  you  and  your  mother ; 
it  was  a totally  different  thing.” 

‘ ‘ Still,  you  were  mother  and  son.  She 
loved  you.” 

“Yes,  she  loved  me,”  said  Roderick, 
turning  away  his  head  to  hide  the  spasm 
of  pain.  He  had  such  a tender  heart — 
too  tender  for  a man,  some  would  have 
said.  But  the  woman  who  loved  him  did 
not  say  so.  Only,  with  the  wonderful 
instinct  of  love,  she  leaped  to  conclusions 
which  made  her  feel  that  she  must  harden 
herself  to  save  him.  It  was  the  only  way. 

“Do  not  let  us  talk  of  my  mother,” 
Roderick  continued.  “ Love  is  shown  in 
actions,  not  words.  There  comes  a time 
when  a man  is  no  longer  in  leading-strings ; 
he  must  judge  and  act  for  himself.  If  he 
acts  conscientiously  and  openly,  his  par- 
ents ought  to  respect  him  whether  they 
like  it  or  not.  My  father  would  have 
done  so.  Oh,  Silence,  how  my  father 
would  have  loved  you  I” 

“Perhaps  he  does  love  me,”  said  she, 
with  the  soft,  far-away  look  peculiar  to 
her,  and  so  seldom  seen  except  in  the  eyes 
of  little  children.  “Perhaps  it  is  that 
which  helps  me.  Something,  or  some- 
body, must  have  helped  me,  or  I think  I 
should  have  died  last  night.” 

“My  poor  love!” 

Silence  turned  round  suddenly,  clasped 
him  round  the  neck,  and  hiding  her  face 
on  his  shoulder,  wept  as  if  her  heart  would 
break,  then  suddenly  dried  her  tears. 

“ Now  it  is  over.  I have  made  up  my 
mind — that  is,  so  far  as,  being  fiancee,  I 
have  a right  to  make  up  my  mind.  I 
think  it  would  be  best  for  you  to  go  home 
at  once,  and  tell  your  mother  that  we  have 
parted,  that  we  thought  it  best  to  part.” 

Roderick  sat,  dead  silent. 

“Otherwise  think  what  will  happen  ! 
You  will  be  comparatively  poor — ” 

“ And  you  are  afraid  of  poverty  ?” 

The  moment  he  had  said  the  words  he 
felt  their  meanness,  their  utter  untrue- 
ness, and  passionately  begged  her  pardon. 

“ What  need  ?”  Silence  answered,  half 


sadly.  “The  question  is  not  whether 
you  hurt  me,  or  I you,  or  whether  we  vex 
one  another,  but  whether  we  do  what  is 
right,  absolute  right.  That  is  the  real 
heart  of  love.  If  I thought  a thing  right, 

I would  do  it,  and  help  you  to  do  it, 
though  it  killed  me — ay,  even  though  it 
killed  us  both.” 

And  as  she  spoke  her  voice  never  fal- 
tered, though  her  face  was  white  to  the 
lips.  Roderick  felt  a strange  sense  of 
awe,  and  yet  peace,  for  he  saw  in  her  the 
woman  he  had  dreamed  of,  the  sort  of 
woman  that  a weak  man  fears,  a selfish 
man  scoffs  at,  but  a thoroughly  noble  man 
recognizes  as  his  noblest  self,  ready  to  be 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances 
his  strength  and  consolation. 

“I  understand  you,”  he  said,  with  a 
quietness  that  was  a marvel  even  to  him- 
self. “ But  it  is  a very  difficult  matter  to 
decide,  and  we  must  decide,  for  our  whole 
two  lives  hang  in  the  balance.  Let  me 
go  away  and  think  it  out  alone — quite 
alone.” 

He  rose  with  a grave,  sad  air,  and  went 
to  the  door,  then  came  back  and  kissed 
her  hand. 

‘ 1 My  love ! my  only  love ! Yes,  I have 
found  you.  It  is  not  every  man’s  lot  so  to 
find.  Whatever  happens,  I thank  God.” 

Without  more  words  he  went  away  to 
his  favorite  “ thinking  - place” — a quiet 
walk  along  the  lake -shore.  Many  an 
hour  had  he  spent  there  within  the  last 
few  months,  but  never  such  an  hour  as 
this. 

He  was  at  the  age  when  life  is  at  full 
spring-tide  with  most  men,  when  self-re- 
straint, or  even  the  power  of  seeing  aught 
beside  themselves  and  their  own  will,  is 
rare  to  all.  One  or  two  good  Swiss  folk 
who  passed  “ce  messieur  Anglais,”  al- 
ready well  known  in  the  little  town,  and 
thought  that  he  must  have  an  extraordi- 
nary fondness  for  pedestrianism,  and  a 
great  indifference  to  weather,  little  sus- 
pected that  in  him  was  then  raging  the 
battle  fought  in  every  young  life,  the  St. 
George-and-the-Dragon  combat,  which, 
soon  or  late,  must  be  gone  through.  Even 
Silence  had  fought  it ; fought  it,  poor 
child,  alone,  in  the  dead  of  night:  was 
fighting  it  now,  though  when  Sophie  came 
in  gayly  and  asked  her  where  her  rene- 
gade knight  had  vanished,  leaving  her  all 
alone,  she  only  replied  that  “she  had  sent 
him  out  for  a walk  ; he  would  be  back 
presently.” 
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Yes,  he  would  come  back,  with  the  fiat 
of  life  or  death  in  his  hands.  Byron,  who 
wrote  so  many  false  things,  wrote  one  true 
one: 

44 Man’s  love  is  of  man's  life  a thing  apart; 

'Tis  woman's  whole  existence.” 

At  least,  this  is  true  of  most  women;  and 
she  of  whom  it  is  not  true  is  scarcely  a 
woman  at  all.  Though,  all  the  time  Sophie 
sat  chatting  beside  her,  Silence  neither 
wept  nor  complained,  asked  no  sympathy, 
and  betrayed  by  no  word  that  any  thing 
was  amiss,  still,  when  the  door  opened,  and 
she  saw  her  lover  appear,  a shiver  ran 
through  her,  which  made  the  kind-hearted 
Sophie,  with  a troubled  and  anxious  look, 
immediately  disappear. 

So,  once  more  they  were  alone  together, 
these  two  young  creatures,  learning  so 
early  their  hard  lesson,  and  trying  so  pain- 
fully to  learn  it  well,  to  do  the  right  and 
fear  nothing.  Alas ! a lesson  never  ended 
for  us  all,  our  whole  life  long.  Will  it, 
in  the  next  life,  end— or  only  begin  again  ? 

But  with  these  two  it  was  this  world, 
this  life,  still;  their  lot  was  in  their  own 
hands,  and  they  knew  it.  Clearly,  Rod- 
erick knew  it.  As  he  came  and  stood  be- 
fore his  betrothed,  the  boyish  irresolution 
sometimes  visible  in  him  was  altogether 
gone.  All  the  man,  strong,  true,  tender, 
shone  in  his  loving  eyes.  She  saw  this 
at  a glance,  and  the  light  came  back  to 
her  own ; but  still  she  did  not  attempt  to 
speak.  And  when  Roderick  sat  down  be- 
side her,  instead  of  the  usual  fond,  half- 
involuntary, shy  approach,  the  instinct  of 
shelter  and  protection,  she  sat  motionless, 
as  if  determined  by  no  winning  look  or 
word  to  sway  her  lover  into  any  resolve 
that  was  not  absolutely  his  own  act  and 
deed. 

He  too;  there  was  that  in  him  which 
makes  tenderness  all  the  sweeter— even 
passion  only  the  most  passionate,  because 
of  its  self-restraint. 

4 * My  love,  ” he  said, 4 4 1 have  been  think- 
ing over  every  thing;  trying  to  see  the 
right  and  wrong  of  things — simple  right 
and  wrong,  without  relation  to  ourselves 
at  all.  My  father  could  do  it,  and  used  to 
say  he  believed  I could  when  I was  tried. 
I hope  so ; I hope  I can  judge  calmly,  with- 
out being  either  selfish  or  unjust.  Am  I?” 

44  No ! a thousand  times  no  1” 

44  Well,  then,  if  you  can  rely  on  me — 
and  I think  you  may — the  case  stands 
thus.  How  far,  and  for  how  long,  ought 
the  parents9  will  to  be  an  absolute  law  to 


the  children  ? and  how  much  of  their  hap- 
piness, or  what  they  believe  to  be  such, 
ought  children  to  sacrifice  to  their  par- 
ents ?” 

44 A great  deal,  oh!  Roderick,  a great 
deal.  Think,  if  my  mother  were  alive — 
or  your  father.” 

“Yes,  but — ” He  did  not  say  what  he 
was  going  to  say,  that  there  are  parents — 
and  parents : concerning  whom  God  only, 
and  perhaps  the  children  themselves,  can 
know  the  difference.  4 4 My  father  is  dead, 
or  all  would  have  been  well.  As  to  my 
mother,  if  she  had  any  good  reason  to  pre- 
vent my  marrying,  if  mine  were  a rash, 
disgraceful,  or  even  an  imprudent  choice, 
or  if  I had  deceived  her  in  any  way,  she 
would  have  a right  to  be  angry.  But  she 
has  none.  I am  making  an  honest,  hon- 
orable, creditable  marriage.  I can  per- 
fectly well  afford  to  marry ; even  if  I lose 
every  thing  else,  my  father's  property  will 
keep  us  from  want ; and  I am  young,  I can 
work.  You  too — oh,  my  darling ! if  my 
mother  knew  what  you  are ! But  she 
ought  to  have  known ; she  ought,  in  com- 
monest justice  to  you  and  to  me,  to  have 
taken  some  pains  to  find  out.” 

Silence  said  nothing. 

4 4 That  is,  I feel,  the  cruelest  wrong  of 
all,”  Roderick  went  on.  44  To  say  to  a son, 

4 You  shall  not  marry,’  offering  no  reasons 
except,  ‘Because  I do  not  wish  it,’  is  as 
unjust  as  another  thing  which  parents 
sometimes  do — give  young  people  like  you 
and  me  every  opportunity  of  meeting, 
every  chance  of  loving  one  another,  and 
then  turn  round  and  say,  ‘Nobody  ex- 
pected this,  and  it  must  not  be.’  I say  it 
must  be,  it  ought  to  be,  or  it  ought  to  have 
been  prevented  in  time.  But  here  I am, 
arguing — arguing:  what  a pity  my  moth- 
er did  not  make  me  a barrister ! It  shows 
anyhow  that  I can  judge  the  matter  calm- 
ly, even  though  it  concerns  myself.” 

Still,  under  all  his  arguments,  there 
was  visible  a great  agitation — a vague 
dread. 

“Perhaps  when  I am  an  old  man — 
when  we  are  both  old  people,  my  Silence 
— I may  view  the  question  differently. 
But  I think  not,  I hope  not.  I hope  I 
shall  always  believe  as  I do  now,  that 
right,  absolute  right,  is  the  first  thing  in 
life — but,  oh!  love  is  the  second.  My 
best  and  dearest!  the  one  woman  in  the 
world  to  me!  it  all  comes  to  this:  I can 
not,  will  not  part  from  you ; I should  not 
be  doing  right  if  I did  part  from  you.” 
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He  extended  his  arms,  and  for  the  mo- 
ment Silence  looked  as  if  she  would  have 
flung  herself  into  that  dear  refuge — she, 
alone,  motherless,  poor — but  she  did  not. 
She  held  aloof — would  not  even  let  him 
take  her  hand. 

“ Stay  a little.  Roderick,  you  are  very 
dear  to  me — dear  as  my  own  soul ; but  I 
could  part  from  you,  this  minute,  and  for- 
ever, if  I thought  it  right.” 

“ Could  you  ?”  he  looked  at  her  for  an 
instant.  44  Yes,  I know  you  could.” 

“And,  above  all,  if  I thought  it  good 
for  you.  Perhaps  it  might  be  good  for 
you  ? You  are  young,  you  are  ambitious, 
you  will  lose  a great  deal  by  marrying. 
Besides,  you  will  be  poor.  For  me,  it 
does  not  matter;  but  you — can  you  bear 
it?” 

“ I will  try,”  he  said,  smiling. 

“But  that  is  not  the  worst.  The  worst 
is — oh,  my  friend,  have  you  considered  ? 
— that  I cost  you  your  mother.  She  will 
never  love  me,  and  she  loves  you.  Sup- 
pose you  should  one  day  reproach  me  for 
having  lost  you  your  mother  ?” 

“ Never,  while  I have  my  wife.” 

At  that  word,  spoken  in  English, 
though  they  had  been  talking  in  French, 
which  Silence  still  dropped  into  occasion- 
ally, her  face  grew  all  rose-color — a pure 
celestial  rose,  like  the  sunset  Alps. 

“My  wife,”  Roderick  continued.  “I 
must  have  you.  I can  not  do  without 
you.  My  mother  does  not  understand 
— some  people  never  do.  Some  people 
think  one  love  is  as  good  as  another;  and 
jjferhaps  it  is — to  them.  But  to  us  ? I 
am  yours,  you  are  mine.  What  use  is  it 
to  tell  us  we  must  not  be  married,  when 
in  our  hearts  we  are  already  married? 
You  believe  that  ?” 

“Yes,”  she  said,  and  no  more.  Then, 
after  a pause,  “I  believe  in  you  so  abso- 
lutely, so  entirely,  that  I think,  if  instead 
of  deciding  thus  you  had  told  me  that 
our  marriage  could  not  be,  that  there 
were  strong,  clear,  righteous  reasons  why 
I should  never  be  more  to  you  than  I am 
now,  I should  have  said,  like  that  poor 
Clotilde,  4 It  is  all  right;  I am  content.’  ” 

“ But  would  it  have  been  right  ? And 
would  you  have  been  content  ?” 

She  lifted  up  to  him  her  pathetic  eyes. 
“I  would  have  tried  to  be.  I will  be 
now,  if  you  only  say  the  word ; if  there 
is  in  your  mind  the  slightest  doubt,  the 
slightest  hesitation.  It  is  not  so  hard, 
not  so  very  hard,  since  you  love  me.  If 


I had  never  known  that,  perhaps  it  might 
have  been.  Not  now.” 

Roderick  was  silent. 

“Is  it  to  be,  then,  my  friend?  We 
are  to  part ; but  we  are  always  to  remain 
friends  ? And  you  will  always  love  me 
— never  any  one  else  but  me  ? At  least, 

I know  I shall  never  love  any  one  but 
you.” 

“Oh,  my  darling!” 

The  strong  curb  which  both  had  put 
upon  themselves  was  gradually  giving 
way.  Human  nature,  or  rather  that  di- 
vine instinct  which  rules  and  guides  the 
strong  passions  of  humanity,  bringing 
them  at  last  into  the  desired  haven,  the 
deep  peace  which  comes,  and  only  comes, 
when  “two,  who  have  deliberately  chosen 
one  another,  righteously  belong  to  one 
another  for  life — human  nature  would 
have  its  way. 

“My  darling,  we  must  love  one  anoth- 
er— we  must  be  married.  You  left  it  to 
me  to  decide,  and  I have  decided.  It  will 
be  a pang  in  some  ways,  a risk  in  others 
— but  it  must  be ; it  ought  to  be.  Love  is 
best.  Come !” 

He  took  her  two  hands  to  draw  her  to 
him.  At  that  touch  of  his — soft,  strong, 
and  firm — the  sort  of  clasp  which  implies, 
besides  will  and  passion,  the  deep  tender- 
ness that  includes  both,  and  makes  a 
woman  safe  forever — all  the  girl’s  soul 
seemed  to  yield  to  him,  the  man  who  was 
now  master  of  her  fate.  She  looked  him 
straight  in  the  eyes— her  one  love  who 
loved  her. 

4 4 1 would  have  lived,  ” she  cried.  4 4 Yes, 

I would  have  lived ! One  has  no  right  to 
break  one’s  heart  and  die,  till  God  chooses. 

But  life  with  you,  and  life  without  you — 
oh,  the  difference !” 

Roderick  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and 
they  wept  together  like  little  children. 

After  that  day  there  was  no  reserve  of 
any  kind  between  these  two,  who  had  de- 
termined to  cast  their  lot  together,  and 
4 4 sink  or  swim,”  as  Roderick  said  with 
a smile,  which  showed  how  little  he  be- 
lieved in  the  sinking.  He  was  very  un- 
worldly in  many  things  : ignorant  too ; 
often  a great  deal  more  ignorant  than 
she  in  practical  matters  : as  he  showed 
when  urging  their  immediate  marriage, 
without  thought  of  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  or  indeed  of  any  earth- 
ly thing  except  the  eagerness  to  get  safe 
possession  of  his  treasure,  and  be  sure  that 
no  evil  fate  could  snatch  it  from  him. 
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But  Silence  Baid  no.  She  would  not 
consent  to  be  married  until,  at  any  rate, 
the  first  few  months  of  her  mourning  had 
passed  by;  besides,  with  the  customary 
pride  of  Swiss  girls,  she  wished  to  earn 
her  own  trousseau,  and  not  come  to  her 
husband  quite  empty-handed.  Therefore 
she  insisted  on  continuing  her  music- 
teaching, and  paying  her  board  to  the 
Reynier  family,  and  living  as  independ- 
ent, busy,  and  practical  a life  as  if  she 
were  not  going  to  be  married  at  all.  Her 
“insistence*’  was,  however,  accomplished 
in  no  obnoxious  or  violent  fashion,  but 
merely  a quiet  way  she  had  of  doing  for 
herself  that  which  she  felt  to  be  right, 
without  interfering  with  other  people. 
So  Roderick,  constrained  by  the  gentle 
force  of  circumstances,  took  a leaf  out  of 
her  book,  as  he  declared,  and  began  to 
work  too— establishing  himself  at  a pen- 
sion in  the  town,  and  joining  various 
classes,  so  as  to  pursue  certain  definite 
studies,  and  fill  up  a few  blanks  in  an  ed- 
ucation which,  out  of  the  lazy  laisser - 
faire  of  prosperous  fortunes,  had  been, 
even  at  Cambridge,  a good  deal  neglected. 

“ But  I shall  neglect  nothing  now,  you 
will  see,”  he  said  to  Silence.  “I  was  a 
boy  six  months  ago;  you  have  made  a 
man  of  me.” 

And  she  ? Girlish  as  she  looked  still, 
you  could  see  in  her  face  that  she  was  a 
girl  no  more.  Grave,  quiet,  often  almost 
sad,  from  that  day  when  they  decided  to 
be  married  against  every  obstacle,  she 
took  in  all  things  the  serious,  womanly 
part,  assuming  with  love’s  joy  all  its  in- 
evitable pain.  The  half-motherly  rela- 
tion which  almost  every  woman,  how- 
ever young,  comes  to  take  toward  the 
man  she  loves,  watching  him,  guarding 
him,  cherishing  him,  Silence  now  assumed 
to  the  full,  yet  after  a fashion  so  sweet,  so 
unobtrusive,  that  the  proudest  man  could 
not  be  offended. 

“I  wonder  what  makes  you  take  so 
much  trouble  over  me  ?”  he  said  one  day, 
when  she  had  been  suggesting  a warmer 
coat,  or  some  other  trifle — the  sweet  trifles 
that  show  a man  how  a woman  cares  for 
him.  “You  are  always  thinking  of  me, 
dear.” 

“Because  you  never  think  of  yourself,” 
Silence  answered,  smiling.  “Besides,  I 
love  you.” 

That  was  the  secret  and  its  cause.  She 
loved  him,  as  such  a woman  never  loves 
twice  in  a lifetime,  and  not  even  once, 


unless  the  object  deserves  it.  Did  Roder- 
ick ? A question  he  asked  himself  some- 
times, in  the  strange  humility  which  had 
of  late  come  over  him ; but  when  he  put 
it  to  his  betrothed,  she  laid  her  hand  on 
his  mouth  and  told  him  “time  would 
show.” 

They  had  to  trust  to  time  for  the  un- 
veiling of  many  a dark  thing.  Once 
again  Roderick  wrote  to  his  mother,  in- 
forming her  that  he  had  delayed  his  mar- 
riage for  three  months,  hoping  against 
hope  that  after  all  it  might  not  be  that 
saddest  of  weddings,  without  a parent’s 
blessing,  but  that,  whether  or  no,  it  must 
be.  He  allowed  her  no  possibility  of  be- 
lieving that  he  could  change  his  mind. 
While  opposing,  he  never  deceived  her, 
for  deceit  is  always  cowardice,  and  what- 
ever he  was,  Roderick  was  no  coward. 

So  he  worked  on,  and  Silence  worked 
on,  seldom  seeing  each  other  during  the 
day,  but  in  the  long  winter  evenings  meet- 
ing under  shelter  of  the  Reyniers’  kindly 
roof,  and  “taking  sweet  counsel  togeth- 
er,” like  lovers  who  are  also  friends,  and 
who  feel  in  one  another’s  company  the 
delicious  repose,  the  unspeakable  comfort, 
of  a sympathy  which  long  survives  pas- 
sion, and  lasts  till  the  very  end  of  life. 

Their  life  was  only  at  its  beginning,  yet 
the  sadness  of  things  made  them  prema- 
turely grave,  even  when,  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  must  wait  no  longer, 
and  that  it  was  vain  to  hope  for  the  letter 
which  never  came,  Roderick  pressed  his 
young  fiancee  to  name  their  marriage 
day. 

It  was  on  one  Sunday  afternoon  which 
they  were  spending  with  the  good  Rey- 
niers at  Chaumont.  They  had  climbed 
the  hill  through  the  long  pine  woods,  and 
were  now  standing  watching  that  lovely 
view,  the  triple  chain  of  lakes,  with  its 
long  line  of  snowy  Alps  beyond.  The 
air  was  mild  and  soft;  there  were  violets 
in  the  woods.  It  felt  like  the  first  day  of 
spring,  which  always  comes,  as  it  were, 
with  a message  of  promise  to  the  young. 

Ay,  and  even  to  those  whose  youth  is  only 
a never-fulfilled  remembrance. 

“Silence,”  Roderick  said,  as  he  took  in 
his  the  hand  that  would  be  his  own 
through  life,  “I  have  finished  all  the 
work  I had  to  do  here.  Now  when  shall 
we  go  home  ?” 

“ Home  ?” 

“ Your  new  home,  and  mine ; the  home 
we  age  to  share  together.” 
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Startled,  she  faltered  out  something 
about  “ waiting  a little  longer.” 

4 4 I have  waited.  It  is  now  nearly  nine 
months  since  that  day  at  Berne,  when 

atI  did  but  see  her  passing  by, 

And  yet  I love  her  till  I die.*  ” 

“ That  would  have  been  very  foolish,” 
said  Silence,  with  a naive  gravity,  “un- 
less, indeed,  you  had  followed  up  the  ac- 
quaintance, and  come  to  know  me  well.” 
Suddenly  putting  her  two  hands  in  her 
lover’s— “You  do  know  me,  faults  and 
all,  so  take  me ; and,  oh ! be  good  to  me ! 
I have  only  you.” 

“And  I you.  You  will  be  good  to  me 
also  ?” 

She  smiled.  “Little  use  in  talking, 
but  I think  there  will  never  come  a day 
when  I would  not  cheerfully  die,  if  my 
dying  could  help  you.  My  living  will 
much  more.  So  I mean  to  live.” 

And  she  looked  up  fondly,  with  all  her 
soul  in  her  eyes,  at  her  young  bridegroom. 
Would  she,  forty,  fifty  years  hence,  see  in 
the  old  man’s  face  that  of  this  lover  of 
her  youth,  the  face  forgotten  by  all  but 
her  ? God  knows ! but  it  is  good  to  be- 
lieve so. 

Ay ! we  elders  may  reason  and  preach, 
say  that  “calf”  love  is  all  nonsense,  and 
early  marriage  most  imprudent,  that 
young  people  should  part  and  forget,  and 
a broken  heart  is  soon  healed.  Every 
new  generation  gives  the  lie  to  that  doc- 
trine. True,  hundreds  fall  in  love  and 
“get  over  it;”  yet  now  and  then  there  is 
such  a thing  as  a lost  love  and  a lost  life. 
Life  with  love,  and  life  without  it;  that 
is,  as  Silence  had  once  said,  all  the  differ- 
ence ! But  what  a difference ! For  any 
parent  who  needlessly  causes  it,  out  of 
whim,  or  worldliness,  or  any  thing  ex- 
cept righteousness  and  justice,  I can  only 
say,  as  was  said  of  those  who  willfully  of- 
fend “one  of  these  little  ones,”  “It  were 
better  that  a millstone  were  hanged  about 
his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  depth 
of  the  sea.” 

The  marriage  was  arranged,  of  course, 
to  be  quite  quiet.  All  the  usual  Swiss  fes- 
tivities, the  soiree  aux  bouquets  before  the 
wedding,  and  the  ball  after  it,  were  of 
necessity  omitted.  The  Reynier  family 
alone  were  to  “assist”  at  the  ceremony, 
for  which  the  girls  implored  Silence  would, 
for  one  day  only,  put  off  her  mourning 
and  assume  proper  bridal  white.  She 
assented,  “because  my  mother  would 


have  liked  it.  She  used  often  to  talk  of 
the  day  when  she  would  dress  me  as  a 
bride.” 

As  usual,  the  day  before  the  religious 
was  the  civil  marriage ; that  curious  cere- 
mony, when  a few  words  spoken  in  an  up- 
per chamber  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  before 
a rather  dense  official,  with  only  Monsieur 
Reynier  and  Sophie  standing  by  as  wit- 
nesses, made  Roderick  and  Silence  Jar- 
dine  man  and  wife.  The  afternoon  of 
that  day,  so  strangely  un-English  and  in- 
formal, was  spent  by  them  in  walking  up 
and  down  their  favorite  alley,  and  plant- 
ing violets  over  the  grave  beside  it — the 
mother’s  solitary  grave.  Solitary,  but 
not  sad,  not  even  to  the  daughter  who  was 
leaving  it,  for  the  love  remained,  the  love 
which  had  lasted  to  the  end. 

“And  she  would  be  glad,  so  glad!  if 
she  knew  that  you  were  taking  care  of 
me,”  said  Silence,  with  a bright  smile, 
though  her  tears  were  dropping  down. 
“Also,  a little,  that  I was  taking  care  of 
you.  She  used  to  say  it  was  my  metier 
always  to  take  care  of  somebody.  There- 
fore, adieu,  my  mother  1 You  will  not 
forget  me,  wherever  you  are;  nor  I you.” 

She  laid  her  cheek  on  the  white  head- 
stone in  a passion  of  sobs,  then  suddenly 
checked  them  all,  gave  her  hand  to  her 
bridegroom,  and  suffered  him  to  lead  her 
away  home. 

He  did  not  see  her  again  till  eleven 
next  morning,  when  Sophie,  Marie,  and 
Jeanne  Reynier  led  into  the  salon  and  left 
beside  him,  shutting  the  door  upon  them 
both,  the  whitest,  loveliest  vision ! More 
like  an  angel  than  a woman,  he  thought 
then,  nor  ever  ceased  to  think,  though  he 
never  saw  it  but  once  in  his  life,  on  that 
wonderful  wet  morning  when  the  deluge 
itself  seemed  to  have  come  back  upon 
Neuchatel,  as  if  to  sweep  away  with  its 
torrents  all  his  old  life,  and  begin  the  new 
life  with  his  wedding  day.  The  rain  beat 
in  loud  storms  on  the  window  behind  her, 
yet  there  she  stood,  this  white  angel,  in 
her  thin,  flowing  veil,  like  a cloud,  and 
her  crown  of  orange  blossoms,  and  her 
downcast  eyes.  His  own — was  it  possible 
she  would  be  his  own ! — a mortal  woman, 
and  his  wife  ? 

Suddenly  he  stooped  and  kissed,  not  her 
lips,  but  her  hand.  She  looked  surprised 
for  an  instant,  perhaps  just  a little  hurt, 
then  perceived  at  once  the  deep  emotion, 
the  tender  reverence. 

4 4 Oh  my  love,  my  love  forever ! Thank 
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God!”  said  she,  or  rather  breathed  than 
said  it,  as  she  put  both  her  arms  round  his 
neck  and  clung  to  his  bosom.  She  was 
but  a woman  after  all. 

Soon  after,  Roderick  led  his  bride,  both 
quite  calm  now  and  smiling,  to  the  two  car- 
riages waiting  below.  He  and  she  and  the 
good  Reyniers  drove  through  the  soaking 
streets  to  the  damp,  empty  church,  where, 
strange  contrast  to  his  sister’s  brilliant 
marriage,  they  two  stood  alone,  with  not 
a creature  of  their  own  blood  beside  them, 
and  heard  the  old  minister  in  his  unim- 
passioned voice  address  them  as  “mon 
cher  frere  et  ma  chere  soeur,”  recommend- 
ing them  to  observe  Uune  inviolable  fide- 
lity, une  entire  confiance,  et  une  affection 
tou jours  plus  profonde.”  Then,  having 
answered  the  few  questions  of  the  Swiss 
marriage  liturgy,  simple  and  Protestant, 
not  unlike  his  native  Presbyterian  service, 
the  young  bridegroom  listened  as  if  in  a 
dream  to  the  final  blessing. 

“Que  Dieu,  notre  P£re  en  Jesus-Christ, 
fasse  reposer  Sa  benediction  sur  vous,  qu’H 


scelle  dans  70s  coeurs  le  lien  que  vous  ve- 
nez  de  former,  quTl  le  sanctifie  de  plus  en 
plus,  et  que  vous  viviez  ensemble  en  Jesus- 
Christ,  dans  l’attente  du  jour  ou  ceux  qui 
se  seront  aimes  en  Lui,  seront  reunis  dans 
Son  sein  pour  l’eternitA  Amen.” 

Love  fixed  on  the  love  of  God,  and 
which  on  the  very  day  of  earthly  union 
could  look  forward  to  the  day  when,  their 
flesh  being  mere  dust,  they  should  be  “re- 
united in  the  bosom  of  God  for  all  eterni- 
ty”— ay,  that  was  it;  that  was  the  true 
love.  Through  all  the  passion  of  his 
youth  the  young  man  felt  this,  and  bless- 
ed God  that  he  did  feel  it.  And  as  he 
turned  and  kissed  his  bride  (to  the  great 
horror  of  the  Demoiselles  Reynier,  such  a 
thing  being  quite  contrary  to  the  etiquette 
of  Neuchatel),  in  spite  of  the  gloomy 
church,  the  pelting  rain,  the  sad,  quiet 
marriage,  neglected  and  unhonored  by 
kith  and  kin,  it  seemed  as  if  all  heaven 
were  around  and  about  him,  for  his  was 
a true  love  marriage,  honorable  before 
men,  and  sanctified  in  the  sight  of  God. 


THE  FOREIGN  INDEBTEDNESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


R.  DAVID  A.  WELLS,  in  his  Com- 
missioner’s Report  of  1869,  estimated 
that  $465,000,000*  of  American  securities 
other  than  United  States  bonds  were  held 
abroad  on  November  1,  1869.  The  great 
care  taken  in  the  preparation  of  this  esti- 
mate, which  was  made  with  the  assistance 
of  the  leading  bankers  and  financiers  of 
the  country,  entitles  it  to  the  fullest  confi- 
dence, and  if  carried  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  would  make  $435,- 
500,000  on  June  30,  1869.  As  to  the 
amount  of  U nited  States  bonds  held  abroad, 
Mr.  Wells’s  estimate  of  $1,000,000,000  is 
not  so  reliable,  and  that  which  has  right- 
ly received  most  approval  is  one  two  years 
later  by  Jay  Cooke,  McCulloch,  and  Com- 
pany, which  places  the  amount  at  $845,- 
000,000.  Calling  our  increase  of  debt  for 
the  two  years  $221,061,000,  and  knowing 
that  seventy  per  cent,  of  this  was  paid  in 
United  States  bonds,  we  must,  in  order  to 
carry  back  the  estimate  to  1869,  take  from 
it  seventy  per  cent,  of  this  increase,  or 
$150, 000, 000,  leaving  $695, 000, 000f  for  J une 


* Gold  values  alone  are  here  used, 
f This  is  in  harmony  with  and  strengthened  by 
Secretary  McCulloch’s  estimate  of  $600,000,000  in 
1868. 


30, 1869.  Adding  this  to  Mr.  Wells’s  esti- 
mate as  altered  by  us,  we  have  the  total 
foreign  debt  June  30, 1869,  $1,130,500,000.* 

Since  1869  there  has  been,  to  my  knowl- 
edge, no  thorough  calculation  of  our 
foreign  debt,  except  by  Dr.  Young,  in 
1874  and  1876,  when  his  estimates  were 
$1,200,000,000  and  $1,350,000,000  respect- 
ively. These  are  far  too  small,  which  is, 
perhaps,  explained  by  the  exceedingly 
slight  allowance  he  makes  for  smuggling. 
Senator  Bogy,  of  Missouri,  in  a speech  in 
the  United  States  Senate  in  1876,  gave, 
also,  a rough  estimate,  which  placed  our 
foreign  debt  considerably  over  two  billion 
dollars.  I have  therefore  made  1869  my 
starting-point,  and  shall  attempt  to  show 
the  progress  of  the  debt  since  that  time, 
and  the  accompanying  economic  phe- 
nomena. 

Our  foreign  debt  increased  in  four  ways : 
by  excess  of  imports  over  exports;  by  in- 
terest on  debt  previously  acquired;  by 


* This  includes  stocks,  which  some  claim  are  not 
debt  when  owned  abroad.  But  they  possess  the 
only  two  attributes  which  make  bonds  a debt — 
that  of  claiming  interest  and  of  being  paid  when  re- 
turned, and  they  are  equally  with  bonds  a continual 
claim  against  us  to  the  amount  of  their  value  in  our 
markets. 
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payment  for  freights  carried  in  foreign 
vessels;  and  by  the  expenditure  of  our 
travellers  abroad,  in  the  usual  form  of 
drafts  or  letters  of  credit. 

It  is  readily  seen  that  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  creates  foreign  debt,  but  to 
give  that  excess  we  must  know  the  extent 
of  smuggling  and  under- valuation  of  im- 
ports and  exports.  There  have  been 
widely  varying  estimates  of  the  percent- 
age which  smuggling  and  under- valuation 
of  imports  bear  to  the  imports  returned  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  the  lowest  esti- 
mate being  three  per  cent,  by  Dr.  Young, 
in  February,  1874,  and  the  highest  fifty 
per  cent,  by  General  B.  F.  Butler,  in  his 
speech  in  1874  on  the  repeal  of  the  Moie- 
ty Act.  The  Civil  Service  Commission 
appointed  by  President  Grant  in  1871  gave 
thirty-three  per  cent.,*  while  in  Secretary 
Sherman’s  report  of  1878,  Mr.  Tingle,  Su- 
pervising Agent,  gave  six  per  cent.  Aft- 
er long  calculation,  I have  determined 
upon  sixteen  per  cent,  as  the  proper  in- 
crease, and  I adhere  to  this  the  more 
strongly  as  it  agrees  almost  exactly  with 
Secretary  McCulloch’s  estimate  in  1866. t 
After  the  repeal  of  the  Moiety  Act  in 
1874,  the  immediate  increase  in  smug- 
gling made  the  percentage  as  high  as  eight- 
een, but  since  1876  the  increased  vigilance 
of  customs  officers  demands  a decrease  of 
the  allowance  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

Our  returned  exports  must  also  be  in- 
creased to  account  for  under-valuation. 
There  has  been  great  carelessness  among 
customs  officers  and  shippers  in  this  matter. 
For  example,  the  Canadian  returns  of  im- 
ports from  the  United  States  were  dur- 
ing 1874  to  1877,  on  the  annual  average, 
$12,000,000  in  excess  of  our  returned  ex- 
ports to  Canada.  We  know,  however, 
that  there  is  nowhere  such  carelessness 
as  on  the  Canadian  border,  and  I have 
judged  the  needed  increaso  for  the  re- 
turned exports  of  the  country  to  be  five  per 
cent.  With  these  allowances,  our  excess 


* The  actual  estimates  of  General  Butler  and  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  were  respectively  thirty- 
three  and  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  whole  import * ; 
which  would  be  respectively  fifty  and  thirty-three 
per  cent,  of  the  remaining  sixty-seven  and  seventy- 
five  per  cent.,  or  of  the  amount  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 

f He  states  that  the  returned  imports  should  be 
increased  twenty  per  cent.,  to  account  for  smug- 
gling, under-valuation,  and  payments  for  freights  to 
foreigners.  As  by  my  estimate  the  last  factor  is 
only  4.7  per  cent.,  there  remains  15.3  per  cent,  as 
his  estimate  for  smuggling  and  under-valuation. 


of  imports  over  exports  for  1869-70  was 
$59,537,308. 

We  paid  fully  five  and  one-half  per 
cent,  interest  on  our  previous  debt;  for 
though  commissions  had  to  be  paid  to 
American  bankers,  there  were  few  losses 
before  1873  to  reduce  the  amount  to  be 
paid  abroad.  Our  debt  on  this  account 
for  1869-70  was  $62,177,500. 

When  our  imports  are  brought  in  for- 
eign vessels,  we  incur  a debt  for  freight ; 
but  foreigners  incur  also  a.  debt  to  us  for 
freight  on  our  exports  carried  in  our  own 
vessels.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  our 
foreign  debt  from  this  source  is  the  excess 
of  freights  paid  on  our  imports  brought 
in  foreign  vessels  over  that  on  our  exports 
carried  in  our  own  vessels.*  I have  call- 
ed, in  accordance  with  Dr.  Young,  the 
average  freight  on  imports  six  per  cent, 
of  their  valuation ; but  as  our  exports  are 
of  a heavier  nature,  their  freight  should 
be  increased,  to  seven  per  cent.  With 
these  estimates,  our  debt  on  the  freight 
account  was  $4,608,597. 

In  Mr.  Wells’s  report  for  1869,  statistics 
give  the  average  number  of  American 
travellers  abroad,  from  1865  to  1868,  37,000, 
and  the  average  number  of  foreign  trav- 
ellers in  the  United  States,  12,000.  Al- 
lowing the  same  numbers  for  1869-70, 
and  calling  the  expenditure  of  American 
and  foreign  travellers  respectively  $900 
and  $700,  we  incurred  thereby  a debt  of 
$25,000,000.  These  four  accounts  amount 
to  $151,323,405. 

But  there  is  one  further  element  to  con- 
sider. American  merchants  make  a prof- 
it of  not  less  than  seven  per  cent,  on  their 
exports,  and  foreigners  must  accordingly 
pay  us  seven  per  cent,  more  than  the  es- 
timated export  value,  t This  would  take 
$33,033,171  from  our  previous  debit  ac- 
count, leaving  $118,290,234,  which,  with 
partially  accruing  interest,  makes  our  total 
increase  of  debt  for  1869-70,  $120,656,038. 


* Mr.  Wells  has  made  the  singular  mistake  of 
holding  our  freight  debt  to  be  the  excess  of  freights 
on  our  exports  and  imports  received  by  foreign 
vessels  over  that  received  by  our  own  vessels. 

But  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  freight  on  our  ex* 
ports  carried  in  foreign  vessels — they  on  the  other 
side  of  the  water  pay  that ; neither  do  foreigners 
pay  freight  on  our  imports  carried  in  our  own  ves- 
sels ; consequently  these  two  parts  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  question ; and  Mr.  Wells,  by  including 
them,  has  more  than  doubly  stated  our  foreign  debt 
from  freights. 

f Mr.  William  Grosvenor,  in  his  Doc*  Pi'otection 
Protect?  estimates  this  profit  at  six  per  cent. 
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Placing  the  same  in  tabular  form,  we 
have : 

Interest  on  foreign  debt  of  $1,130,- 


500,000,  at  6^  per  cent $62,177,500 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  ....  59,537,308 

Debt  for  freight 4,608,597 

Debt  due  to  travellers 25,000,000 

151,323,405 

Deduct  7 per  cent,  on  exports,  for 

American  profit 33,038,171 

118,290,234 

Adding  interest  on  increase 2,365,804 

Making  total  increase  for  1869-70. . 120,656,038 

Adding  previous  debt 1,130,500,000 

Making  total  foreign  debt  June  30, 

1870  $1,251,156,038- 

For  1871: 

Interest  on  old  debt $68,813,582 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports  ....  56,686,838 

Debt  due  to  travellers 30,000,000 

Debt  due  to  freight 9,434,746 

164,935,166 

Deduct  profits  on  exports 39,683,159 

125,252,007 

Adding  interest  on  increase 2,505,040 

Giving  total  increase 127,757,047 

Adding  previous  debt 1,251,156,038 

Total  debt  at  end  of  1871 $1,378,913,085 

For  1872: 

Interest  on  old- debt $75,840,219 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports 190,100,420 

Debt  due  to  travellers 30,000,000 

Debt  due  to  freight 14,961,871 

310,902,510 

Deduct  profits  on  exports 37,240,387 

273,662,123 

Interest  on  increase 5,473.242 

Increase  for  1872 ~279, 135,365 

Adding  previous  debt 1,378,913,085 

Total  debt  June  80,  1872  $1^658,048,450 

For  1873: 

Interest  on  old  debt $91,192,659 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports 129,256,523 

Debt  due  to  travellers 30,000,000 

Debt  due  to  fright 16,290,732 

266,739,914 

Deduct  profits  on  exports 46,522,481 

220,217,433 

Interest  on  increase 4,404,348 

Total  increase 224,621,781 

Adding  previous  debt 1,658,048,450 

Debt  at  end  of  1873  $1,882,670,231 

Placing  the  result  in  a more  concise 
form: 

Total  debt  June  80,  1869  $1,130,500,000 

Increase  during  1870 120,656,038 

Increase  during  1871 127,757,047 

Increase  during  1872 279,135,365 

Increase  during  1878 224,621,781 

Total  debt  June  30, 1873  $1,882,670,231 


Of  our  total  wealth  ($36,735,000,000)  in 
1873,  our  foreign  debt  was  five  per  cent., 


and  of  our  total  production  ($7, 500, 000, 000) , 
our  increase  in  foreign  indebtedness  dur- 
ing the  year  was  three  per  cent. 

Let  us  take  a brief  retrospect  over  the 
period  1864  to  1873,  during  which  most  of 
our  foreign  debt  was  acquired — a period 
when  invention  and  progress  in  industries 
were  so  remarkable  that,  despite  the  losses 
of  a long  war,  our  wealth  increased  fifty 
per  cent.  Of  this  increase,  however,  one 
great  cause  has  been  overlooked — the  in- 
fluence on  our  industry  caused  by  an  im- 
mense influx  of  foreign  goods.  Our  for- 
eign trade  during  that  time,  allowing,  as 
before  explained,  for  smuggling  and  un- 
der-valuations, was  as  follows : 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Excess  of  Imports. 

1864 

1865 

1866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 
M 

$358,794,907 
251,072,134 
499,693,247 
460,777,597 
404,867,471 
478,083,375 
601,062,596 
595,129,218 
716,480,059 
737,142,457 
aking  the  total 

$266,176,468 

211,636,290 

441,169,549 

349,248,993 

370,792,668 

333,986,796 

441,525,288 

538,442,380 

526,379,639 

607,885,934 

1 excess 

1102,618,439 

39,435,844 

68,523,698 

111,528,604 

34,074,803 

144,096,579 

59,537,308 

56,686,838 

190,100,420 

129,256,523 

$925,859,056 

This  immense  sum,  given  us  in  goods, 
was  paid  by  our  securities.  Although,  up 
to  1865,  a large  part  of  the  imports  were 
used  in  the  war,  they  were,  later,  chiefly 
luxuries,  and  caused,  during  1869  to  1873, 
an  average  annual  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  of  $116,000,000.  Did  this  represent 
the  only  effect  on  the  country,  it  would 
alone  be  prodigious;  but  the  division  of 
labor  causes  every  increase  in  available 
capital  to  transmit  its  effect  to  all  the  ram- 
ifications of  trade.  The  first  receivers  of 
this  $116,000,000,  having  so  much  more  to 
spend,  called,  to  this  amount,  on  those  pro- 
ducing their  desiderata  ; these  latter  pro- 
ducers called  on  a second  class,  and  so  on 
— one  increase  in  production  ever  beget- 
ting its  like  in  another  trade.  This  effect 
is  best  illustrated  by  supposing  perfect  di- 
vision of  labor,  and  that  in  a community 
A supplies  B’s  wants,  B supplies  C’s,  C 
supplies  D’s,  and  D in  turn  supplies  A’s. 
If  D received  $116,000,000  from  abroad, 
he  would  call,  to  that  amount,  on  C ; C, 
having  worked  hard  and  produced  an 
equivalent  for  the  sum,  would  call  in  like 
manner  on  B ; B,  having  worked  hard, 
would  call  on  A ; while  A would  complete 
the  circle  by  calling  on  D,  and  causing 
him  to  produce  an  increase  of  goods  to  the 
amount  he  had  first  received  from  abroad. 
Thus  one  increase  begets  another;  activ- 
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ity  ever  progresses;  and  this  would  go  on 
forever,  or  until  man's  wants  were  satis- 
fied, did  not  such  an  increase  contain  the 
seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  The  pros- 
perity occasioned  by  any  sudden  increase 
of  wealth  causes  an  abnormal  activity; 
men  become  reckless,  engage  in  ruinous 
investments,  and  a panic  is  the  result. 
Again,  a large  part  of  this  $116,000,000 
was  in  luxuries,  which  were  only  partial 
helps  to  production,  and  increased  the 
general  extravagance. 

Secretary  McCulloch  saw  where  we 
were  going  as  early  as  1868,  and  wrote 
in  his  report  for  that  year:  “Two-thirds 
of  the  importations  of  the  United  States 
consist  of  articles  which  in  economical 
times  would  be  called  luxuries.  No  ex- 
ception could  be  taken  to  such  importa- 
tions if  they  were  paid  for  in  our  own 
productions.  But  we  were  swelling  our 
foreign  debt  without  increasing  our  abil- 
ity to  pay  it.  How  disastrous  such  a 
course  of  trade,  if  long  continued,  must 
be,  it  requires  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to 
predict.”  Professor  J.  E.  Caimes  wrote 
in  his  Political  Economy , edited  1873  : 
“No  nation  can  continue  to  pay  its  for- 
eign debts  by  the  process  of  incurring 
new  debts  to  meet  a balance  yearly  accru- 
ing against  it;  yet  this,  in  truth,  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  financial  operation  by  which, 
of  late  years,  the  United  States  has  con- 
trived to  settle  accounts  with  the  rest  of 
the  world If  tliat  country  is  to  con- 

tinue to  discharge  her  liability  to  foreign- 
ers, the  relation  which  at  present  obtains 
between  exports  and  imports  must  be  in- 
verted. Her  exports  must  once  again,  as 
previous  to  1860,  be  made  to  exceed  her 
imports,  and  this  by  an  amount  greater 
than  the  excess  of  that  former  time,  in 
proportion  as  her  financial  obligations  to 
foreign  countries  have  in  the  interval  in- 
creased. To  establish  this,  prices  there 
must  be  lowered  in  relation  to  Europe. 
This  may  be  accomplished  partly  by  an 
advance  in  prices  here  not  shared  by  the 
United  States,  as,  in  fact,  has  already 
happened  in  the  case  of  some  important 
commodities;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
end  will  be  reached  mainly  through  a de- 
cline of  prices  on  the  other  side.  A con- 
siderable decline  of  general  prices,  how- 
ever, is  a remedy  to  which  manufacturers 
and  merchants  will  only  submit  when 
pushed  to  extremity.  It  will,  therefore, 
only  come  when  credit  has  been  strained 
to  the  utmost,  and  a catastrophe  is  seen 


to  be  inevitable,  and  then  it  will  probably 
come  with  a crash.” 

This  great  influx  of  European  products, 
combined  with  unprecedented  inventions 
and  most  abundant  harvests,  had  caused 
an  intense  activity  in  trade.  All  men 
were  fully  occupied,  and  production  was 
enormous.  Food  being  cheap,  the  im- 
ports and  proceeds  of  inventions  mainly 
increased  luxury  industries,  which,  fos- 
tered by  protection,  advanced  with  gigan- 
tic strides,  and  at  last,  outstripping  the 
ability  of  the  country  to  support  them, 
were  held  in  their  career  by  the  influx  of 
foreign  goods.  The  people,  seeing  plenty 
around  them,  never  realized  they  were 
using  the  products  of  labor  other  than 
their  own,  and  mortgaging  their  future 
strength.  Extravagance  and  wasteful  in- 
vestments followed,  and  the  panic  of  1873 
came  at  last.  By  the  inability  of  a few 
to  pay  their  debts,  the  circular  flow  of 
capital  was  arrested,  to  the  derangement 
of  all  portions  of  trade.  This  can  not  be 
better  illustrated  than  by  quoting  Walter 
Bagehot’s  excellent  example  in  his  Lom- 
bard Street:  “No  single  large  industry 
can  be  depressed  without  injury  to  other 
industries ; still  less  can  any  great  group 
of  industries.  Each  industry,  when  pros- 
perous, buys  and  consumes  the  produce 
of  most  (certainly  of  very  many)  other 
industries,  and  if  industry  A fail  and  is  in 
difficulty,  industries  B,  C,  and  D,  which 
used  to  sell  to  A,  will  not  be  able  to  sell 
that  which  they  had  produced  in  reliance 
on  A’s  demand,  and  in  future  they  will 
stand  idle  until  industry  A recovers,  be- 
cause in  default  of  A there  will  be  no  one 
to  buy  the  commodities  which  they  cre- 
ate. Thus  as  industry  B buys  of  C,  D, 
etc.,  the  adversity  of  B tells  on  C,  D,  etc., 
and  as  these  buy  of  E,  F,  etc.,  the  effect 
is  propagated  through  the  whole  alpha- 
bet. And  in  a certain  sense  it  rebounds. 

Z feels  the  want  caused  by  the  diminished 
custom  of  A,  B,  C,  etc.,  and  so  it  does  not 
earn  so  much ; in  consequence  it  can  not 
lay  out  so  much  on  the  produce  of  A,  B, 

C,  etc.,  and  so  these  do  not  earn  so  much 
either.  As  has  been  explained,  the  fun- 
damental cause  is  that  under  a system 
where  every  one  is  dependent  on  the  la- 
bor of  every  one  else,  the  loss  of  one 
spreads  and  multiplies  through  all,  and 
spreads  and  multiplies  the  faster  the 
higher  the  previous  perfection  of  the  sys- 
tem of  divided  labor,  and  the  more  nice 
and  effectual  the  mode  of  interchange.” 
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In  actual  life,  however,  the  division  of 
labor  is  by  no  means  perfect,  and  instead 
of  waiting  entirely  until  industry  A re- 
vives, B,  C,  etc.,  supply  A’s  place  by  sell- 
ing their  goods  cheaper,  and  accepting 
others’  in  the  room  of  A’s.  Again,  for- 
eign trade  has  always  assisted  recovery 
from  embarrassment  by  furnishing  a mar- 
ket, since  prices  so  fall  in  hard  times  that 
it  is  profitable  to  export  goods.  From 
these  sales  there  is  an  influx  of  gold, 
prices  rise,  goods  soon  come  in  return 
from  foreigners,  while  the  embarrassed 
industries  have  meanwhile  been  gaining 
strength. 

But  in  the  United  States  several  causes 
have  greatly  checked  this  assistance  com- 
ing from  foreign  trade.  Those  produc- 
tions in  which  we  had  an  advantage  over 
Europe,  and  Tyhich  we  could  export  with 
profit,  had  been  burdened  by  the  tariff, 
while  the  manufacture  of  luxuries,  in 
which  we  could  by  no  means  compete 
with  Europe,  had  been  carried  to  excess. 
By  competing  with  Europe  is  meant  com- 
peting and  obtaining  the  American  rate 
of  profit.  The  rate  of  profit  in  every 
country  depends  ultimately  on  the  fertili- 
ty of  its  soil,  and  the  United  States  being 
more  fertile  than  Europe,  has  a higher 
rate  of  profit.  Now  in  competing  with 
Europe  in  those  manufactures  where  la- 
bor is  the  main  expense,  and  in  which  we 
have  no  natural  advantages  over  her,  we 
can  obtain  the  European  profit,  but  we 
can  not  sell  in  European  markets  and  ob- 
tain an  American  profit.  The  manufac- 
turers of  luxuries  either  would  not  or 
could  not  accept  the  European  profit,  and 
there  was  accordingly  no  outlet  for  their 
productions,  since  Americans,  on  account 
of  hard  times,  could  not  buy  them.  Only 
two  courses  remained  for  these  manufac- 
turers; either  to  manufacture  at  a loss,  or 
to  stop ; and  they  chose  the  latter  course, 
while  the  consequent  mass  of  unemployed 
laborers  were  obliged  to  wait  until  an  in- 
crease in  productions  in  which  we  had  an 
advantage  over  other  countries,  general- 
ly raw  materials  and  the  necessities  of 
life,  furnished  employment.  But  capital 
changes  slowly,  and  only  from  compul- 
sion. Manufacturers  whose  capital  is  in 
industries  which  they  have  built  up  by 
years  of  work  hang  there  to  the  end.  In 
embarrassed  times  capital  is  loath  to  enter 
upon  new  enterprises.  Thus  the  failure 
of  the  luxury  industries  crippled  as  well 
the  necessity  industries ; and  the  conse- 


quent slowness  of  the  needed  change  ip 
capital  produced  great  misery. 

Our  great  foreign  debt  was  also  a potent 
obstruction  against  immediate  recovery 
from  our  embarrassment.  The  general 
fall  in  prices  and  our  forced  economy  de- 
creased our  imports.  European  capital 
was  not  in  demand  with  us,  while  the  dis- 
trust among  Europeans  of  our  credit  for- 
bade their  lending  as  freely  as  before  the 
panic.  We  were  therefore  obliged,  after 
1873,  to  pay  for  interest,  freights,  etc.,  in 
goods  more  than  in  securities.  But  as 
our  protected  manufactures  could  not  be 
extensively  exported,  our  only  hope  lay 
in  raw  productions,  or  in  productions 
where  labor  was  the  smallest  ingredient. 
In  these  we  had  an  advantage  over  Eu- 
rope, and  into  these  flowed  our  capital 
and  labor.  The  change,  though  slow  at 
first,  was  latterly  quite  rapid ; raw  prod- 
ucts were  extensively  exported ; and  here 
comes  the  effect  of  our  foreign  debt.  Had 
we  had  no  debt,  accrued  or  accruing,  our 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  would  have 
been  paid  in  gold ; this  influx  of  gold  hav- 
ing raised  prices,  exports  would  have  di- 
minished, and  imports  increased,  thus  per- 
mitting many  of  our  lagging  industries  to 
be  active;  their  rise  would  have  helped 
others,  and  soon  again  we  should  have 
had  prosperity.  But  our  excess  of  ex- 
ports was  not  paid  in  gold,  but  partly 
went  in  payment  for  interest,  travellers, 
etc.,  while  whatever  surplus  remained 
was  paid  by  returning.our  securities.  We 
were,  to  be  sure,  paying  our  debts,  but 
our  exports  were  no  immediate  help  in  re- 
covering from  our  embarrassments. 

Our  foreign  trade  during  1874-78  was: 


Import*. 

Export*. 

Exe«u  of  Import*. 

1874 

<1668,813,855 

<660,589,762 

<3,024,093 

1875 

627,146,404 

612,289,290 

14,857,114 

Excm*  of  Export*. 

1876 

537,381,246 

604,701,985 

67.320,739 

1877 

536,204,802 

664,445,210 

128,240,408 

1878 

512,943.824 

743,125,722 

230,181,898 

As  from  1869  to  1873  we  received,  on  the 
average,  annually,  $116,000,000  in  excess 
of  imports  over  exports,  while  during  1874 
to  1878  we  paid  by  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  an  annual  average  of  $81,772,567, 
we  had  therefore  an  average  annual  sum 
of  $197,772,567  less  during  the  latter  five 
years  than  the  former.  Also,  in  1872  we 
received  $190,100,420  from  abroad,  while  in 
1878  we  gave  in  like  manner  $230,181,898; 
so,  even  if  trade  had  been  as  active  in  1878 
as  in  1872,  we  should  have  had  $420,282,318 
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IpsS  w<*»]th  tv  >.i«e  in  3 .878#  and  with  the 
nta^Ivuiyry  iff  lr»ule  shattered  besides,  it  is 
not  ^trai igt  we  were  poot\ 

To  pelurc*  caknilation  of  t#ur  for- 

eign tkl.-i , \m-  intimate  for  freight,  cat  gate 
jtii&lnsmi  vessels  has  imm  'm~ 
■tfTtg&tdi  ii». dggsji  to t of  illative  mereo^ ui 
the  exportutkto  of  raw  material#  after 
16  per  certt;  The  estixiutte  for. 
'interest-  pah!  has  been  decreased-  'to  four 
per  eenh | feUv  on  wec>vmt  of  endmt^asiied 
■\inim  ^Unrte  lateral#  paid  1 i tt%  arM  boa# 
of  fete  Via*;  ;hb4:  '$#  <*? 

tejtiteU  SUttes  i^nds  at  & lower  rate  o/  tec 
tercste  As  before  explained,  the  ah 
luwtuice  forsm^^  UMJerw&lua- 


^ 

turn  of  itnffcrrta  Ms  teeii  %Cf reaped  -io 
eighteen  per  ceqt.  during  1^T*> 
ami  te*f$&se<T;  to  fifteen  . *£*ir  • £***&.  after 
that  chile*. 

debt  during  1B7Ar 


For  1877: 

Inters . . . ,.  r • 

Debt  dm> io  ira yt&jm.  i ; •« « ,+■-  *. ~ 
\U;hi  due  to  ........  . . 

Petnt  account . J ^ 

exports  over  uitport*  , 
jpivfiu  ou  esqmrU ........ 

Pcdnct.  iJVfcti  *eeouni;.?\.  v.,. . , - 


£M/Wq,ftOQ 

. XPtMiMW:  ; • 
■‘  ■t ' 

J K*Co;i9 


Interest  on  old  debt. 

Ktcc^s  of  import*  over  export*  . 

Debt  'dud  te  xra  voders 

Debt  due  to  freight  . - . .-  . v/. » . 

ptvluct  pmBls  on  tieporti  ... . . . . . . . 

♦ 4 ?»'.; f *• . l ,’•■'■ 

Add  inb-rpst  on  tucrcii^c-. . ..  

1 I'Ht  l 

Increase  Toed  ^7^.  i>i •**  ....  . . . , . 

Add  previous  doln 

Total  debt  June  3<\  1874  . ; 

. 

For  1875- : 

intent.  - - . 

678,1. so, aos 

F* b f ctpprfii  , .... ., 

u,8(.i>i*  1 

Ib-lu  At* »j  ?t>  imHdtera 

Sll.fftHl.tHSl  | 

Debt  due  tG  ifn  ivr,ht ....... 

y:i,x,a<t:i/,S? 

S-l,48V,2.‘Ui 

AdJ  intcirv^i  on  btc^^o  . ., . . ^ . . . 

8S.'»73,4is . 
utn-itM 

Add  previous  debt 

Total  debt  June  $0,  lb  To . . . . 

For  1876  i 

FnicrcHr 

f81,75C,6Sb 

Ih.*b»  jiift  if}  mwollcr^  {-mmll,  im  m 

rountdf  die  Co;  v!  co  n A 1 Expert  ton  1 

loyx^dmi) 

F)cbi  due  to  freight  - . 

Tofstl  debit  eoeotiof 

Excess  of  over  iuipons  . v.y .' 

* 

VitfiU  op  cx|Ktvta  . - ~ r . ..  v >;  • • r » * 

44t77bo^ 

Deduct  debit  accomnc  . . . . > - 

ti,48i’,l'>v* 

A H intcr^t  otl  dcorcftAc,  to  :#  **- 

wh*  of 

;>1 7.5^1 

pw  r»*^  (ififtebt  tur  )£1Q.  - 

uM0iTi 

the*  dtabeiwu  from  Sbe  tfebt 

^ 4*  •-»  x\  *-/  | 7 1 fjm'  g ,u 

2,043/117,  "Cl 

*1  uhk  *‘!>,  * 5» { p .....  .... 

And  **c  iico'C  debt  Jiuic.  30j  lbTO . v y 

i -/>  itaomu  of  PAris  Kipmudon). , 

Dcbl  due  to  fnMgbfc  ,:  . . 

Tom!  bit  account ... 

p;.:c  s <if  exports  over  irnpeti?  , . 
Prolix  on  exports  . . . . . 

Dcdavt  debit  seenmvt  ; 

Interest. 


Add  inbe^f. . . . -.  . 

Pbemx  m f<Mc  ;-.>v:e . . .. 

Tjikeoj>  dkrea*c  from  previous  debt 

IvM  lllpl  W-. : 

; ’ • Far  l.ST^  . 

inf^rcHi . ... . . . 

Ddbtf  duo  to  tiaveller*  (quae  iu*m 

, ;:  ti7,pis5  2^7 ; 

i>cCrcn^te  itrrin^^ ^ Vh'J’S 
Detluct  dcerCsf  e from  id»l  d«bi*? 

Ami  w-hdH  total  ftppsrcm  «tebi 

>-V  - ‘ 

Expre^Ptl  m & /more  formi  the 

result  ?*3i  f tiilitw^V 
(>pr  fGro%ir!,  4ciA  ut  t!ic  end  of  1^7  S 

V^"s  . 

M&va&i  -during'  1 &7fc  ^ v . £ v;  • 8^319 

Mftiimimi  poiriinf  debt  Juno  ?i0?  TS7S 

,li^i>?su5e  dunup  J87ft.  r ^ 

ffev<i?iUe  daring  $&&•:' 

imrwj*  duruig  J^7S  U>0^Wt 

Appareiit  debt  nine  -j* *.  > k7>;  \ cv>,^^*7 

Thus,  however,  is  ihe  debt  the  sirppoBi- 
tioo  that  tliei^  losses  by  tie- 

faulting  bonds,  fj^preeia^ioji  Of  sU*cks. 
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sucli  It3sse#5.  With  Ibft  uut  xif’sterek  quota- 
tioti^y  the  J&mwiiiolt  i[\^(7t)T^rH^Tialand 
Fm&ncit&l  ahd  ftu&iy  k^dmg 

haiik*>n?y  i \m  f dltp^ mug  estinisit es  of  io^us 
h i&&Amn  arrived  uti  ' \ 1 1 

£ tom  raiiVac  ...  w . , , , ^«5yifkyi?ih 

from teaidfi y\  p y,;* ; 

LgAsi-n  frofivjailutcsi .,..  ...,  . . , ...  •S.uCiU. *_«>*» 

Losses  .from  di’ preclusion  of  an>ok«* 
b omte  HO  , cxprptbv^  hvJlWftJ  atid 

V $t*k*  hfitul$? ^ . *r » * , « . »»\  * ijjitj  80tUOO.*W 

>*  * y.  . ' ¥ns/h^w 

,A4  this  stub  Ms  a«*?cfilt^i  at  diiftvreht  times, 
aibl  t»#  te^  WniitKl  With ^ interest  fh 

our  •estini^o  of  the  fofrt*hrp  debt,  we  mu^t 
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here  allow  interest,  which,  amounting  to 
$18,000,000,  raises  the  allowance  for  losses 
to  $161,000,000.  This  sum,  taken  from 
our  previous  estimate,  leaves  our  total 
foreign  debt , June  80, 1878,  $1,649,632,287. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  our  foreign 
debt  has  decreased  in  the  same  proportion 
as  our  United  States  bonds  have  been  re- 
turned. The  process  of  refunding  has 
brought  many  such  bonds  home,  and  few 
of  those  issued  at  a lower  rate  of  inter- 
est have  been  sent  abroad.  President 
Hayes  stated,  without  doubt  on  good  au- 
thority, that  while  from  $800,000,000  to 
$1,000,000,000  United  States  bonds  were 
held  abroad  in  1871,  only  between  $250,- 
000,000  and  $800,000,000  were  so  held  Au- 
gust, 1878,  and  the  Economist  and  Mr. 
McCulloch  substantially  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Hayes.  This  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  my  calculations,  since  we  know  Eu- 
ropeans have,  since  the  process  of  re- 
funding began,  been  investing  in  those 
American  securities  which  promise  larger 
interest  than  is  paid  by  United  States 
bonds. 

As  has  been  seen,  by  far  the  greatest 
decrease  in  our  foreign  debt  occurred  in 
1878,  and  in  like  manner  we  find  the 
greatest  increase  in  raw  production  dur- 
ing that  year.  To  show  the  rapidity  of 
this  recent  change  toward  raw  production, 
there  are  given  below  the  amounts  of 
newly  settled  lands  for  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  for  the  years  1875  to  1878: 


Acre*. 

Amount  settled  in  1875 8,704,399 

Amount  settled  in  1876 4,262,726 

Amount  settled  in  1877 8,536,937 

Amount  settled  in  1878 7,251,053 


It  should  also  be  noticed  that  the  number 
of  immigrants  in  1878  was  the  smallest 
for  several  years,  thus  making  the  change 
greater  than  it  appears.  This  change 
would  be  assisted  by  a reduction  in  the 
customs  tariff,  but  without  any  such  re- 
duction it  must  proceed  until  a normal 
condition  is  reached.  For  we  can  not 
maintain  our  present  amount  of  capital 
in  manufacturing;  our  laborers  must  and 
will  live,  and  raw  production  is  the  only 
line  open  to  them. 

Secretary  Sherman,  in  his  report  for 
1878,  writes : ‘ 4 The  increase  of  our  exports 
consisted  mainly  of  breadstuffs,  provis- 
ions, agricultural  implements,  iron  and 
manufactures  of  iron,  copper  and  manu- 
factures of  copper,  leather  and  manufac- 
tures of  leather,  and  petroleum Of  the 
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exports  of  domestic  merchandise  during 
the  year,  the  products  of  agriculture  com- 
prised seventy -seven  per  cent.,  and  ex- 
ceeded the  entire  value  of  our  imports  of 
all  classes  of  merchandise  from  foreign 
countries.  The  exports  of  these  products 
have  risen  from  $361,852,972  in  1872  to 
$536,039,951  in  1878,  and  the  capacity  of 
their  further  increase  would  seem  to  be 
limited  only  by  the  demand  thereof.”  On 
account  of  this  increase  in  raw  produc- 
tion, food  and  necessities  will  be  cheapen- 
ed, because  of  the  increased  supply,  thus 
allowing  more  use  for  luxuries,  and  giv- 
ing employment  to  many  embarrassed  in- 
dustries, while  the  increased  number  en- 
gaged in  producing  necessities  will  also 
create  a demand  for  other  products.  Nor 
will  activity  await  the  entire  payment  of 
our  foreign  debt.  This  flow  of  capital 
and  labor  toward  raw  production  will 
soon  balance  the  forces  of  the  country; 
the  rate  of  interest  will  rise,  capital  will 
be  sought,  Europeans  will  gladly  lend  to 
us,  imports  will  increase,  and  so  on  to 
prosperous  times.  In  fact,  the  present 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  not  en- 
tirely paid  by  returned  securities;  a part 
has  been  paid  in  bullion ; and  if  this  con- 
tinues, we  ought  soon  to  expect  increased 
imports.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  give 
the  impression  that  an  excess  of  imports 
is  itself  a benefit,  or  vice  versa . An  ex- 
cess either  way  is  a benefit  under  non- 
restricting laws,  it  being  for  the  time  suit- 
ed to  the  country’s  needs. 

It  is  the  normal  condition  of  a young 
and  growing  country  like  the  United 
States  to  demand  capital  for  new  enter- 
prises. This  capital  Europe  is  glad  to 
loan  us,  as  we  can  afford  to  pay  her  a 
high  rate  of  interest.  But  every  loan  is 
an  increase  of  our  foreign  indebtedness. 
We  shall  then  ever  have  a European 
debt,  varying  with  prosperous  and  em- 
barrassed times,  as  long  as  our  rate  of 
profit  is  higher — as  long  as  our  country 
is  less  populated  than  Europe. 

Since  the  panic  of  1873  we  have  been 
paying  for  our  former  extravagance,  and 
acquiring  the  much-needed  traits  of  pru- 
dence and  humility — traits  of  which  our 
easy  means  of  acquiring  wealth  had  in 
a measure  deprived  us;  and  if  we  allow 
that  improvement  in  national  character 
is  far  more  important  than  momentary 
prosperity,  the  financial  reverses  of  the 
last  five  years  have  by  no  means  been 
evils. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

HEADSTRONG  AND  HEADLONG. 

FAR  from  any  house  or  hut,  in  the 
depth  of  dreary  moor-land,  a road,  un- 
fenced and  almost  unformed,  descends  to 
a rapid  river.  The  crossing  is  called  the 
“Seven  Corpse  Ford,”  because  a large 
party  of  farmers,  riding  homeward  from 
Middleton,  banded  together  and  perhaps 
well  primed  through  fear  of  a famous 
highwayman,  came  down  to  this  place  on 
a foggy  evening,  after  heavy  rain-fall. 
One  of  the  company  set  before  them  what 
the  power  of  the  water  was,  but  they 
laughed  at  him  and  spurred  into  it,  and 
one  alone  spurred  out  of  it.  Whether 
taken  with  fright,  or  with  too  much 
courage,  they  laid  hold  of  one  another, 
and  seven  out  of  eight  of  them,  all  large 
farmers,  and  thoroughly  understanding 
land,  came  never  upon  it  alive  again; 
and  their  bodies,  being  found  upon  the 
ridge  that  cast  them  up,  gave  a dismal 
name  to  a place  that  never  was  merry  in 
the  best  of  weather. 

However,  worse  things  than  this  had 
happened ; and  the  country  is  not  chary 
of  its  living,  though  apt  to  be  scared  of  its 
dead ; and  so  the  ford  came  into  use  again, 
with  a little  attempt  at  improvement. 
For  those  farmers  being  beyond  recall, 
and  their  families  hard  to  provide  for, 
Richard  Yordas,  of  Scargate  Hall,  the 
chief  owner  of  the  neighborhood,  set  a 
long  heavy  stone  up  on  either  brink,  and 
stretched  a strong  chain  between  them, 
not  only  to  mark  out  the  course  of  the 
shallow,  whose  shelf  is  askew  to  the  chan- 
nel, but  ^lso  that  any  one  being  washed 
away  might  fetch  up,  and  feel  how  to 
save  himself.  For  the  Tees  is.  a violent 
water  sometimes,  and  the  safest  way  to 
cross  it  is  to  go  on  till  you  come  to  a good 
stone  bridge. 

Now  forty  years  after  that  sad  de- 
struction of  brave  but  not  well-guided 
men,  and  thirty  years  after  the  chain  was 
fixed,  that  their  sons  might  not  go  after 
them,  another  thing  happened  at  “Seven 
Corpse  Ford,”  worse  than  the  drowning 
of  the  farmers.  Or,  at  any  rate,  it  made 
more  stir  (which  is  of  wider  spread  than 
sorrow),  because  of  the  eminence  of  the 
man,  and  the  length  and  width  of  his 
property.  Neither  could  any  one  at  first 


believe  in  so  quiet  an  end  to  so  turbulent 
a course.  Nevertheless  it  came  to  pass, 
as  lightly  as  if  he  were  a reed  or  a bubble 
of  the  river  that  belonged  to  him. 

It  was  upon  a gentle  evening,  a few 
days  after  Michaelmas  of  1777.  No  flood 
was  in  the  river  then,  and  no  fog  on  the 
moor-land,  only  the  usual  course  of  time, 
keeping  the  silent  company  of  stars.  The 
young  moon  was  down,  and  the  hover  of 
the  sky  (in  doubt  of  various  lights)  was 
gone,  and  the  equal  spread  of  obscurity 
soothed  the  eyes  of  any  reasonable  man. 

But  the  man  who  rode  down  to  the 
river  that  night  had  little  love  of  reason. 
Headstrong  chief  of  a headlong  race,  no 
will  must  depart  a hair’s-breadth  from 
his ; and  fifty  years  of  arrogant  port  had 
stiffened  a neck  too  stiff  at  birth.  Even 
now  in  the  dim  light  his  large  square  form 
stood  out  against  the  sky  like  a cromlech, 
and  his  heavy  arms  swung  like  gnarled 
boughs  of  oak,  for  a storm  of  wrath  was 
moving  him.  In  his  youth  he  had  re- 
belled against  his  father;  and  now  his 
own  son  was  a rebel  to  him. 

“ Good,  my  boy,  good!”  he  said,  within 
his  grizzled  beard,  while  his  eyes  shone 
with  fire,  like  the  flints  beneath  his  horse ; 
“you  have  had  your  own  way,  have  yOu, 
then  ? But  never  shall  you  step  upon  an 
acre  of  your  own,  and  your  timber  shall 
be  the  gallows.  Done,  my  boy,  once  and 
forever.” 

Philip,  the  squire,  the  son  of  Richard, 
and  father  of  Duncan  Yordas,  with  fierce 
satisfaction  struck  the  bosom  of  his  heavy 
Bradford  riding-coat,  and  the  crackle  of 
parchment  replied  to  the  blow,  while  with 
the  other  hand  he  drew  rein  on  the  brink 
of  the  Tees  sliding  rapidly. 

The  water  was  dark  with  the  twinkle  of 
the  stars,  and  wide  with  the  vapor  of  the 
valley,  but  Philip  Yordas  in  the  rage  of 
triumph  laughed  and  spurred  his  reflect- 
ing horse. 

“Fool!”  he  cried,  without  an  oath — no 
Yordas  ever  used  an  oath  except  in  play- 
ful moments — “fool!  what  fear  you? 
There  hangs  my  respected  father’s  chain. 

Ah,  he  was  something  like  a man ! Had 
I ever  dared  to  flout  him  so,  he  would 
have  hanged  me  with  it.” 

Wild  with  his  wrong,  he  struck  the 
rowel  deep  into  the  flank  of  his  wading 
horse,  and  in  scorn  of  the  depth  drove 
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him  up  the  river.  The  shoulders  of  the 
swimming  horse  broke  the  swirling  wa- 
ter, as  he  panted  and  snorted  against  it; 
and  if  Philip  Yordas  had  drawn  back  at 
once,  he  might  even  now  have  crossed 
safely.  But  the  fury  of  his  blood  was 
up,  the  stronger  the  torrent  the  fiercer 
his  will,  and  the  fight  between  passion 
and  power  went  on.  The  poor  horse  was 
fain  to  swerve  back  at  last;  but  he  struck 
him  on  the  head  with  a carbine,  and 
shouted  to  the  torrent : 

“Drown  me,  if  you  can.  My  father 
used  to  say  that  I was  never  born  to 
drown.  My  own  water  drown  me!  That 
would  be  a little  too  much  insolence.” 

“Too  much  insolence”  were  his  last 
words.  The  strength  of  the  horse  was 
exhausted.  The  beat  of  his  legs  grew 
short  and  faint,  the  white  of  his  eyes 
rolled  piteously,  and  the  gurgle  of  his 
breath  subsided.  His  heavy  head  dropped 
under  water,  and  his  sodden  crest  rolled 
over,  like  sea-weed  where  a wave  breaks. 
The  stream  had  him  all  at  its  mercy,  and 
showed  no  more  than  his  savage  master 
had,  but  swept  him  a wallowing  lump 
away,  and  over  the  reef  of  the  crossing. 
With  both  feet  locked  in  the  twisted  stir- 
rups, and  right  arm  broken  at  the  elbow, 
the  rider  was  swung  (like  the  mast  of  a 
wreck)  and  flung  with  his  head  upon  his 
father's  chain.  There  he  was  held  by  his 
great  square  chin — for  the  jar  of  his  back- 
bone stunned  him — and  the  weight  of  the 
swept-away  horse  broke  the  neck  which 
never  had  been  known  to  bend.  In  the 
morning  a peasant  found  him  there,  not 
drowned  but  hanged,  with  eyes  wide  open, 
a swaying  corpse  upon  a creaking  chain. 
So  his  father  (though  long  in  the  grave) 
was  his  death,  as  he  often  had  promised 
to  be  to  him ; while  he  (with  the  habit  of 
his  race)  clutched  fast  with  dead  hand  on 
dead  bosom  the  instrument  securing  the 
starvation  of  his  son. 

Of  the  Yordas  family  truly  was  it  said 
that  the  will  of  God  was  nothing  to  their 
will — as  long  as  the  latter  lasted— and  that 
every  man  of  them  scorned  all  Testament, 
old  or  new,  except  his  own. 


CHAPTER  II. 

BCAROATK  HALL. 

Nearly  twenty-four  years  had  passed 
since  Philip  Yordas  was  carried  to  his  last 
(as  well  as  his  first)  repose,  and  Scargate 


Hall  had  enjoyed  some  rest  from  the  tur- 
bulence of  owners.  For  as  soon  as  Dun- 
can (Philip's  son,  whose  marriage  had 
maddened  his  father)  was  clearly  apprised 
by  the  late  squire's  lawyer  of  his  disinher- 
itance, he  collected  his  own  little  money 
and  his  wife's,  and  set  sail  for  India.  His 
mother,  a Scotchwoman  of  good  birth  but 
evil  fortunes,  had  left  him  something ; 
and  his  bride  (the  daughter  of  his  father's 
greatest  foe)  was  not  altogether  empty- 
handed.  His  sisters  were  forbidden  by 
the  will  to  help  him  with  a single  pen- 
ny ; and  Philippa,  the  elder,  declaring  and 
believing  that  Duncan  had  killed  her  fa- 
ther, strictly  obeyed  the  injunction.  But 
Eliza,  being  of  a softer  kind,  and  herself 
then  in  love  with  Captain  Carnaby,  would 
gladly  have  aided  her  only  brother,  but 
for  his  stern  refusal.  In  such  a case,  a 
more  gentle  nature  than  ever  endowed  a 
Yordas  might  have  grown  hardened  and 
bitter;  and  Duncan,  being  of  true  Yordas 
fibre  (thickened  and  toughened  with  slow- 
er Scotch  sap),  was  not  of  the  sort  to  be 
ousted  lightly  and  grow  at  the  feet  of  his 
supplanters. 

Therefore  he  cast  himself  on  the  winds, 
in  search  of  fairer  soil,  and  was  not  heard 
of  in  his  native  land ; and  Scargate  Hall 
and  estates  were  held  by  the  sisters  in 
joint  tenancy,  with  remainder  to  the  first 
son  born  of  whichever  it  might  be  of 
them.  And  this  was  so  worded  through 
the  hurry  of  their  father  to  get  some 
one  established  in  the  place  of  his  own 
son. 

But  from  paltry  passions,  turn  away  a 
little  while  to  the  things  which  excite,  but 
are  not  excited  by  them. 

Scargate  Hall  stands,  high  and  old,  in 
the  wildest  and  most  rugged  part  of  the 
wild  and  rough  North  Riding.  Many  are 
the  tales  about  it,  in  the  few  and  humble 
cots,  scattered  in  the  modest  distance, 
mainly  to  look  up  at  it.  In  spring  and 
summer,  of  the  years  that  have  any,  the 
height  and  the  air  are  not  only  fine,  but 
even  fair  and  pleasant.  So  do  the  shad- 
ows and  the  sunshine  wander,  elbowing 
into  one  another  on  the  moor,  and  so  does 
the  glance  of  smiling  foliage  soothe  the 
austerity  of  crag  and  scaur.  At  such 
time,  also,  the  restless  torrent  (whose  fury 
has  driven  content  away  through  many  a 
short  day  and  long  night)  is  not  in  such 
desperate  hurry  to  bury  its  troubles  in  the 
breast  of  Tees,  but  spreads  them  in  lan- 
guage that  sparkles  to  the  sunv  or  even 
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makes  leisure  to  turn  into  comers  of  deep 
brown-study  about  the  people  on  its  banks 
— especially,  perhaps,  the  miller. 

But  never  had  this  impetuous  water 
more  reason  to  stop  and  reflect  upon 
people  of  greater  importance,  who  called 
it  their  own,  than  now  when  it  was  at  the 
lowest  of  itself,  in  August  of  the  year 
1801. 

From  time  beyond  date  the  race  of 
Yordas  had  owned  and  inhabited  this 
old  place.  From  them  the  river,  and  the 
river’s  valley,  and  the  mountain  of  its 
birth,  took  name,  or  else,  perhaps,  gave 
name  to  them  ; for  the  history  of  the 
giant  Yordas  still  remains  to  be  written, 
and  the  materials  are  scanty.  His  pres- 
ent descendants  did  not  care  an  old  song 
for  his  memory,  even  if  he  ever  had  ex- 
istence to  produce  it.  Piety  (whether  in 
the  Latin  sense  or  English)  never  had 
marked  them  for  her  own  ; their  days 
were  long  in  the  land,  through  a long 
inactivity  of  the  Decalogue. 

And  yet  in  some  manner  this  lawless 
race  had  been  as  a law  to  itself  through- 
out. From  age  to  age  came  certain  gifts 
and  certain  ways  of  management,  which 
saved  the  family  life  from  falling  out  of 
rank  and  land  and  lot.  From  deadly 
feuds,  exhausting  suits,  and  ruinous  pro- 
fusion, when  all  appeared  lost,  there  had 
always  arisen  a man  of  direct  lineal  stock 
to  retrieve  the  estates  and  reprieve  the 
name.  And  what  is  still  more  condu- 
cive to  the  longevity  of  families,  no 
member  had  appeared  as  yet  of  a power 
too  large  and  an  aim  too  lofty,  whose  emi- 
nence must  be  cut  short  with  axe,  outlaw- 
ry, and  attainder.  Therefore  there  ever 
had  been  a Yordas,  good  or  bad  (and  by 
his  own  showing  more  often  of  the  latter 
kind),  to  stand  before  heaven,  and  hold 
the  land,  and  harass  them  that  dwelt 
thereon.  But  now  at  last  the  world 
seemed  to  be  threatened  with  the  extinc- 
tion of  a fine  old  name. 

When  Squire  Philip  died  in  the  river, 
as  above  recorded,  his  death,  from  one 
point  of  view,  was  dry,  since  nobody  shed 
a tear  for  him,  unless  it  was  his  child 
Eliza.  Still,  he  was  missed  and  lamented 
in  speech,  and  even  in  eloquent  speeches, 
having  been  a very  strong  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  as  well  as  the  foremost  of  riotous 
gentlemen  keeping  the  order  of  the  coun- 
ty. He  stood  above  them  in  his  firm  re- 
solve to  have  his  own  way  always,  and 
his  way  was  so  crooked  that  the  diffi- 


culty was  to  get  out  of  it  and  let  him 
have  it.  And  when  he  was  dead,  it  was 
either  too  good  or  too  bad  to  believe  in ; 
and  even  after  he  was  buried  it  was  held 
that  this  might  be  only  another  of  his 
tricks. 

But  after  his  ghost  had  been  seen  re- 
peatedly, sitting  on  the  chain  and  swear- 
ing, it  began  to  be  known  that  he  was 
gone  indeed,  and  the  relief  afforded  by 
his  absence  endeared  him  to  sad  mem- 
ory. Moreover,  his  good  successors  en- 
hanced the  relish  of  scandal  about  him 
by  seeming  themselves  to  be  always  so 
dry,  distant,  and  unimpeachable.  Espe- 
cially so  did  “ My  Lady  Philippa,”  as  the 
elder  daughter  was  called  by  all  the  ten- 
ants and  dependents,  though  the  family 
now  held  no  title  of  honor. 

Mistress  Yordas,  as  she  was  more  cor- 
rectly styled  by  usage  of  the  period,  was  a 
maiden  lady  of  fine  presence,  uncumbered 
as  yet  by  weight  of  years,  and  only  digni- 
fied thereby.  Stately,  and  straight,  and 
substantial  of  figure,  firm  but  not  coarse 
of  feature,  she  had  reached  her  forty-fifth 
year  without  an  ailment  or  a wrinkle. 

Her  eyes  were  steadfast,  clear,  and  bright, 
well  able  to  second  her  distinct  calm  voice, 
and  handsome  still,  though  their  deep  blue 
had  waned  into  a quiet,  impenetrable  gray ; 
while  her  broad  clear  forehead,  straight 
nose,  and  red  lips  might  well  be  consid- 
ered as  comely  as  ever,  at  least  by  those 
who  loved  her.  Of  these,  however,  there 
were  not  many ; and  she  was  content  to 
have  it  so. 

Mrs.  Carnaby,  the  younger  sister,  would 
not  have  been  content  to  have  it  so. 
Though  not  of  the  weak  lot  which  is  en- 
feoffed to  popularity,  she  liked  to  be  re- 
garded kindly,  and  would  rather  win  a 
smile  than  exact  a courtesy.  Continual- 
ly it  was  said  of  her  that  she  was  no  gen* 
uine  Yordas,  though  really  she  had  all  the 
pride  and  all  the  stubbornness  of  that 
race,  enlarged,  perhaps,  but  little  weak- 
ened, by  severe  afflictions.  This  lady  had 
lost  a beloved  husband,  Colonel  Carnaby, 
killed  in  battle ; and  after  that  four  chil- 
dren of  the  five  she  had  been  so  proud  of. 
And  the  waters  of  affliction  had  not  turned 
to  bitterness  in  her  soul. 

Concerning  the  outward  part — which 
matters  more  than  the  inward  at  first 
hand — Mrs.  Carnaby  had  no  reason  to 
complain  of  fortune.  She  had  started 
well  as  a very  fine  baby,  and  grown  up 
well  into  a lovely  maiden,  passing  through 
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wedlock  into  a sightly  matron,  gentle, 
fair,  and  showing  reason.  For  genera- 
tions it  had  come  to  pass  that  those  of  the 
Yordas  race  who  deserved  to  be  cut  off 
for  their  doings  out-of-doors  were  fol- 
lowed by  ladies  of  decorum,  self-re- 
straint, and  regard  for  their  neighbor’s 
landmark.  And  so  it  was  now  with  these 
two  ladies,  the  handsome  Philippa  and 
the  fair  Eliza  leading  a peaceful  and  rep- 
utable life,  and  carefully  studying  their 
rent-roll. 

It  was  not,  however,  in  the  fitness  of 
things  that  quiet  should  reign  at  Scargate 
Hall  for  a quarter  of  a century ; and  one 
strong  element  of  disturbance  grew  al- 
ready manifest.  Under  the  will  of  Squire 
Philip  the  heir-apparent  was  the  one  sur- 
viving child  of  Mrs.  Carnaby. 

If  ever  a mortal  life  was  saved  by  dint 
of  sleepless  care,  warm  coddling,  and  per- 
petual doctoring,  it  was  the  precious  life 
of  Master  Lancelot  Yordas  Carnaby.  In 
him  all  the  mischief  of  his  race  revived, 
without  the  strong  substance  to  carry  it 
off.  Though  his  parents  were  healthy 
and  vigorous,  he  was  of  weakly  constitu- 
tion, which  would  not  have  been  half  so 
dangerous  to  him  if  his  mind  also  had 
been  weakly.  But  his  mind  (or  at  any 
rate  that  rudiment  thereof  which  appears 
in  the  shape  of  self-will  even  before  the 
teeth  appear)  was  a piece  of  muscular  con- 
tortion, tough  as  oak  and  hard  as  iron. 
“ Pet”  was  his  name  with  his  mother  and 
his  aunt;  and  his  enemies  (being  the  rest 
of  mankind)  said  that  pet  was  his  name 
and  his  nature. 

For  this  dear  child  could  brook  no  de- 
nial, no  slow  submission  to  his  wishes; 
whatever  he  wanted  must  come  in  a mo- 
ment, punctual  as  an  echo.  In  him  re-ap- 
peared  not  the  stubbornness  only,  but  also 
the  keen  ingenuity  of  Yordas  in  finding 
out  the  very  thing  that  never  should  be 
done,  and  then  the  unerring  perception  of 
the  way  in  which  it  could  be  done  most 
noxiously.  Yet  any  one  looking  at  his 
eyes  would  think  how  tender  and  bright 
must  his  nature  be  ! “He  favoreth  his 
forebears;  how  can  he  help  it?”  kind  peo- 
ple exclaimed,  when  they  knew  him. 
And  the  servants  of  the  house  excused 
themselves  when  condemned  for  putting 
up  with  him,  “ Yo  know  not  what  ’a  is,  yo 
that  talk  so.  He  maun  get ’s  own  gait, 
lestwise  yo  wud  chok’  un.” 

Being  too  valuable  to  be  choked,  he  got 
his  own  way  always. 


CHAPTER  III. 

A DISAPPOINTING  APPOINTMENT. 

Fob  the  sake  of  Pet  Carnaby  and  of 
themselves,  the  ladies  of  the  house  were 
disquieted  now,  in  the  first  summer  weath- 
er of  a wet  cold  year,  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1801.  And  their  trouble  arose  as  follows : 

There  had  long  been  a question  between 
the  sisters  and  Sir  Walter  Carnaby,  broth- 
er of  the  late  colonel,  about  an  exchange 
of  outlying  land,  which  would  have  to  be 
ratified  by  “Pet”  hereafter.  Terms  be- 
ing settled  and  agreement  signed,  the  law- 
yers fell  to  at  the  linked  sweetness  of  de- 
ducing title.  The  abstract  of  the  Yordas 
title  was  nearly  as  big  as  the  parish  Bible, 
so  in  and  out  had  their  dealings  been,  and 
so  intricate  their  pugnacity. 

Among  the  many  other  of  the  Yordas 
freaks  was  a fatuous  and  generally  fatal 
one.  For  the  slightest  miscarriage  they 
discharged  their  lawyer,  and  leaped  into 
the  office  of  a new  one.  Has  any  man 
moved  in  the  affairs  of  men,  with  a grain 
of  common-sense  or  half  a pennyweight 
of  experience,  without  being  taught  that 
an  old  tenter-hook  sits  easier  to  him  than 
a new  one  ? And  not  only  that,  but  in 
shifting  his  quarters  he  may  leave  some 
truly  fundamental  thing  behind. 

Old  Mr.  Jellicorse,  of  Middleton  in  Tees- 
dale,  had  won  golden  opinions  every 
where.  He  was  an  uncommonly  honest 
lawyer,  highly  incapable  of  almost  any 
trick,  and  lofty  in  his  view  of  things, 
when  his  side  of  them  was  the  legal  one. 
He  had  a large  collection  of  those  inter- 
esting boxes  which  are  to  a lawyer  and 
his  family  better  than  caskets  of  silver 
and  gold ; and  especially  were  his  shelves 
furnished  with  what  might  be  called  the 
library  of  the  Scargate  title-deeds.  He 
had  been  proud  to  take  charge  of  these 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and  had  married 
on  the  strength  of  them,  though  warned 
by  the  rival  from  whom  they  were  wrested 
that  he  must  not  hope  to  keep  them  long. 
However,  through  the  peaceful  incum- 
bency of  ladies,  they  remained  in  his  office 
all  those  years. 

This  wras  the  gentleman  who  had  drawn 
and  legally  sped  to  its  purport  the  will  of 
the  lamented  Squire  Philip,  who  refused 
very  clearly  to  leave  it,  and  took  horse  to 
flourish  it  at  his  rebellious  son.  Mr.  Jel- 
licorse had  done  the  utmost,  as  behooved 
him,  against  that  rancorous  testament; 
but  meeting  with  silence  more  savage 
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than  words,  and  a bow  to  depart,  he  had 
yielded ; and  the  squire  stamped  about  the 
room  until  his  job  was  finished. 

A fact  accomplished,  whether  good  or 
bad,  improves  in  character  with  every 
revolution  of  this  little  world  around  the 
sun,  that  heavenly  example  of  subserv- 
ience. And  now  Mr.  Jellicorse  was  well 
convinced,  as  nothing  had  occurred  to  dis- 
turb that  will,  and  the  life  of  the  testator 
had  been  sacrificed  to  it,  and  the  devisees 
under  it  were  his  own  good  clients,  and 
some  of  his  finest  turns  of  words  were  in 
it,  and  the  preparation,  execution,  and  at- 
testation, in  an  hour  and  ten  minutes  of 
the  office  clock,  had  never  been  equalled 
in  Yorkshire  before,  and  perhaps  never 
honestly  in  London — taking  all  these 
tilings  into  conscious  or  unconscious  bal- 
ance, Mr.  Jellicorse  grew  into  the  clear 
conviction  that  “righteous  and  wise” 
were  the  words  to  be  used  whenever  this 
will  was  spoken  of. 

With  pleasant  remembrance  of  the 
starveling  fees  wherewith  he  used  to 
charge  the  public,  ere  ever  his  golden 
spurs  were  won,  the  prosperous  lawyer 
now  began  to  run  his  eye  through  a du- 
plicate of  an  abstract  furnished  upon 
some  little  sale  about  forty  years  before. 
This  would  form  the  basis  of  the  abstract 
now  to  be  furnished  to  Sir  Walter  Carna- 
by, with  little  to  be  added  but  the  will  of 
Philip  Yordas,  and  statement  of  facts  to 
be  verified.  Mr.  Jellicorse  was  fat,  but 
very  active  still;  he  liked  good  living, 
but  he  liked  to  earn  it,  and  could  not  sit 
down  to  his  dinner  without  feeling  that 
he  had  helped  the  Lord  to  provide  these 
mercies.  He  carried  a pencil  on  his 
chain,  and  liked  to  use  it  ere  ever  he  be- 
gan with  knife  and  fork.  For  the  young 
men  in  the  office,  as  he  always  said,  knew 
nothing. 

The  day  was  very  bright  and  clear,  and 
the  sun  shone  through  soft  lilac  leaves 
on  more  important  folios,  while  Mr.  Jelli- 
corse, with  happy  sniffs — for  his  dinner 
was  roasting  in  the  distance — drew  a sin- 
gle line  here,  or  a double  line  there,  or  a 
gable  on  the  margin  of  the  paper,  to  show 
his  head  clerk  what  to  cite,  and  in  what 
letters,  and  what  to  omit,  in  the  abstract 
to  be  rendered.  For  the  good  solicitor 
had  spent  some  time  in  the  chambers  of 
a famous  conveyancer  in  London,  and 
prided  himself  upon  deducing  title,  di- 
rectly, exhaustively,  and  yet  tersely,  in 
one  word,  scientifically,  and  not  as  the 


mere  quill-driver.  The  title  to  the  here- 
ditaments, now  to  be  given  in  exchange, 
went  back  for  many  generations;  but  as 
the  deeds  were  not  to  pass,  Mr.  Jellicorse, 
like  an  honest  man,  drew  a line  across, 
and  made  a star  at  one  quite  old  enough 
to  begin  with,  in  which  the  little  moor- 
land farm  in  treaty  now  was  specified. 
With  hum  and  ha  of  satisfaction  he  came 
down  the  records,  as  far  as  the  settlement 
made  upon  the  marriage  of  Richard  Yor- 
das, of  Scargate  Hall,  Esquire,  and  Elea- 
nor, the  daughter  of  Sir  Fursan  de  Roos. 

This  document  created  no  entail,  for  strict 
settlements  had  never  been  the  manner 
of  the  race ; but  the  property  assured  in 
trust,  to  satisfy  the  jointure,  was  then  de- 
clared subject  to  joint  and  surviving  pow- 
ers of  appointment  limited  to  the  issue  of 
the  marriage,  with  remainder  to  the  uses 
of  the  will  of  the  aforesaid  Richard  Yor- 
das, or,  failing  such  will,  to  his  right  heirs 
forever. 

All  this  was  usual  enough,  and  Mr. 
Jellicorse  heeded  it  little,  having  never 
hfcard  of  any  appointment,  and  knowing 
that  Richard,  the  grandfather  of  his  cli- 
ents, had  died,  as  became  a true  Yordas, 
in  a fit  of  fury  with  a poor  tenant,  intes- 
tate, as  well  as  unrepentant.  The  law- 
yer, being  a slightly  pious  man,  afforded 
a little  sigh  to  this  remembrance,  and  lift- 
ed his  finger  to  turn  the  leaf,  but  the  leaf 
stuck  a moment,  and  the  paper  being 
raised  at  the  very  best  angle  to  the  sun, 
he  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  a faint  red  line, 
just  over  against  that  appointment  clause. 

And  then  the  yellow  margin  showed  some 
faint  red  marks. 

“Well,  I never,”  Mr.  Jellicorse  ex- 
claimed— “certainly  never  saw  these 
marks  before.  Diana,  where  are  my 
glasses  ?” 

Mrs.  Jellicorse  had  been  to  see  the  po- 
tatoes on  (for  the  new  cook  simply  made 
“kettlefuls  of  fish”  of  every  thing  put 
upon  the  fire),  and  now  at  her  husband's 
call  she  went  to  her  work-box  for  his 
spectacles,  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
wear  except  on  Sundays,  for  fear  of  injur- 
ing his  eyesight.  Equipped  with  these, 
and  drawing  nearer  to  the  window,  the 
lawyer  gradually  made  out  this:  first  a 
broad  faint  line  of  red,  as  if  some  attor- 
ney, now  a ghost,  had  cut  his  finger,  and 
over  against  that  in  small  round  hand  the 
letters  “v.  b.  c.”  Mr.  Jellicorse  could 
swear  that  they  were  “ v.  b.  c.” 

“Don’t  ask  me  to  eat  any  dinner  to- 
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day,”  he  exclaimed,  when  his  wife  came 
to  fetch  him.  “Diana,  I am  occupied; 
go  and  eat  it  up  without  me.” 

“Nonsense,  James,”  she  answered, 
calmly;  “you  never  get  any  clever 
thoughts  by  starving.” 

Moved  by  this  reasoning,  he  submitted, 
fed  his  wife  and  children  and  own  good 
self,  and  then  brought  up  a bottle  of  old 
Spanish  wine  to  strengthen  the  fpunts  of 
discovery.  Whose  writing  was  that  upon 
the  broad  marge  of  verbosity  ? Why  had 
it  never  been  observed  before?  Above 
all,  what  was  meant  by  “ v.  b.  c.”  ? 

Unaided,  he  might  have  gone  on  for- 
ever, to  the  bottom  of  a butt  of  Xeres 
wine;  but  finding  the  second  glass  better 
than  the  first,  he  called  to  Mrs.  Jellicorse, 
who  was  in  the  garden  gathering  striped 
roses,  to  come  and  have  a sip  with  him, 
and  taste  the  yellow  cherries.  And  when 
she  came  promptly,  with  the  flowers  in  her 
hand,  and  their  youngest  little  daughter 
making  sly  eyes  at  the  fruit,  bothered  as 
he  was,  he  could  not  help  smiling  and 
saying,  “Oh,  Diana,  what  is  4v.  b.  c.’?” 

“Very  black  currants,  papal”  cried 
Emily,  dancing  a long  bunch  in  the  air. 

“ Hush,  dear  child,  you  are  getting  too 
forward,”  said  her  mother,  though  proud 
of  her  quickness.  “James,  how  should 
I know  what  4v.  b.  c.’  is?  But  I wish 
most  heartily  that  you  would  rid  me  of 
my  old  enemy,  box  C.  I want  to  put  a 
hanging  press  in  that  comer,  instead  of 
which  you  turn  the  very  passages  into 
office.” 

44  Box  C ? I remember  no  box  C.” 

44  You  may  not  have  noticed  the  letter 
C upon  it,  but  the  box  you  must  know  as 
well  as  I do.  It  belongs  to  those  proud 
Yordas  people,  who  hold  their  heads  so 
high,  forsooth,  as  if  nobody  but  them- 
selves belonged  to  a good  old  county 
family  I That  makes  me  hate  the  box  the 
more.” 

“ I will  take  it  out  of  your  way  at  once. 
I may  want  it.  It  should  be  with  the 
others.  I know  it  as  well  as  I know  my 
snuff-box.  It  was  Aberthaw  who  put  it 
in  that  comer;  but  I had  forgotten  that 
it  was  lettered.  The  others  are  all  num- 
bered.” 

Of  course  Mr.  Jellicorse  was  not  weak 
enough  to  make  the  partner  of  his  bosom 
the  partner  of  his  business  ; and  much  as 
she  longed  to  know  why  he  had  put  an 
unusual  question  to  her,  she  trusted  to  the 
future  for  discovery  of  that  point.  She 


left  him,  and  he  with  no  undue  haste — for 
the  business,  after  all,  was  not  his  own — 
began  to  follow  out  his  train  of  thought, 
in  manner  much  as  follows : 

44  This  is  that  old  Duncombc’s  writing — 
4 Dunder-headed  Duncombe,’  as  he  used  to 
be  called  in  his  lifetime,  but  4 Long-head- 
ed Duncombe’  afterward.  None  but  his 
wife  knew  whether  he  was  a wise  man, 
or  a wiseacre.  Perhaps  either,  according 
to  the  treatment  he  received.  Richard 
Yordas  treated  him  badly ; that  may  have 
made  him  wiser.  V.  b.  c.  means  4 vide 
box  C,’  unless  I am  greatly  mistaken. 
He  wrote  those  letters  as  plainly  and 
clearly  as  he  could  against  this  power  of 
appointment  as  recited  here.  But  after- 
ward, with  knife  and  pounce,  he  scraped 
them  out,  as  now  becomes  plain  with  this 
magnifying-glass ; probably  he  did  so 
when  all  these  archives,  as  he  used  to  call 
them,  were  rudely  ordered  over  to  ray 
predecessor.  A nice  bit  of  revenge,  if  my 
suspicions  are  correct;  and  a pretty  con- 
fusion will  follow  it.” 

The  lawyer’s  suspicions  proved  too  cor- 
rect. He  took  that  box  to  his  private 
room,  and  with  some  trouble  unlocked  it. 
A damp  and  musty  smell  came  forth,  as 
when  a man  delves  a potato-bury;  and 
then  appeared  layers  of  parchment  yellow 
and  brown,  in  and  out  with  one  another, 
according  to  the  curing  of  the  sheep-skin, 
perhaps,  or  the  age  of  the  sheep  when  he 
began  to  die ; skins  much  older  than  any 
man’s  who  handled  them,  and  drier  than 
the  brains  of  any  lawyer. 

44  Anno  Jacobi  tertio,  and  Quadragesimo 
Elisabethae!  How  nice  it  sounds!”  Mr. 
Jellicorse  exclaimed;  “they  ought  all  to 
go  in,  and  be  charged  for.  People  to  be 
satisfied  with  sixty  years’  title!  Why, 
bless  the  Lord,  I am  sixty-eight  myself, 
and  could  buy  and  sell  the  grammar  school 
at  eight  years  old.  It  is  no  security,  no 
security  at  all.  What  did  the  learned 
Bacupiston  say — 4 If  a rogue  only  lives  to 
be  a hundred  and  eleven,  he  may  have 
been  for  ninety  years  disseized,  and  no- 
body alive  to  know  it!’  ” 

Older  and  older  grew  the  documents  as 
the  lawyer’s  hand  travelled  downward; 
any  flaw  or  failure  must  have  been  healed 
by  lapse  of  time  long  and  long  ago ; dust 
and  grime  and  mildew  thickened,  ink  be- 
came paler,  and  contractions  more  con- 
torted ; it  was  rather  an  antiquary’s  busi- 
ness now  than  a lawyer’s  to  decipher 
them. 
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“What  a fool  I am!”  the  solicitor 
thought.  “My  cuffs  will  never  wash 
white  again,  and  all  I have  found  is  a 
mare’s-nest.  However,  I’ll  go  to  the  bot- 
tom now.  There  may  be  a gold  seal — they 
used  to  put  them  in  with  the  deeds  three 
hundred  years  ago.  A charter  of  Edward 
the  Fourth,  I declare ! Ah,  the  Yordases 
were  Yorkists — halloa ! what  is  here  ? By 
the  Touchstone  of  Shepherd,  I was  right 
after  all ! Well  done,  Long-headed  Dun- 
combe  !” 

From  the  very  bottom  of  the  box  he 
took  a parchment  comparatively  fresh  and 
new,  indorsed  “Appointment  by  Richard 
Yordas,  Esquire,  and  Eleanor  his  wife,  of 
lands  and  heredits  at  Scargate  and  else- 
where in  the  county  of  York,  dated  Nov. 
15th,  a.d.  1751.”  Having  glanced  at  the 
signatures  and  seals,  Mr.  Jellicorse  spread 
the  document,  which  was  of  moderate 
compass,  and  soon  convinced  himself  that 
his  work  of  the  morning  had  been  wholly 
thrown  away.  No  title  could  be  shown 
to  Whitestone  Farm,  nor  even  to  Scar- 
gate  Hall  itself,  on  the  part  of  the  present 
owners. 

The  appointment  was  by  deed-poll,  and 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  powers  of 
the  settlement.  Duly  executed  and  at- 
tested, clearly  though  clumsily  expressed, 
and  beyond  all  question  genuine,  it  sim- 
ply nullified  (as  concerned  the  better 
half  of  the  property)  the  will  which  had 
cost  Philip  Yordas  his  life.  For  under 
this  limitation  Philip  held  a mere  life-in- 
terest, his  father  and  mother  giving  all 
men  to  know  by  those  presents  that  they 
did  thereby  from  and  after  the  decease  of 
their  said  son  Philip  grant  limit  and  ap- 
point &c.  all  and  singular  the  said  lands 
&c.  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  lawfully  be- 
gotten &c.  &c.  in  tail  general,  with  re- 
mainder over,  and  final  remainder  to  the 
right  heirs  of  the  said  Richard  Yordas 
forever.  From  all  which  it  followed 
that  while  Duncan  Yordas,  or  child,  or 
other  descendant  of  his,  remained  in  the 
land  of  the  living,  or  even  without  that 
if  he  having  learned  it  had  been  enabled 
to  bar  the  entail  and  then  sell  or  devise 
the  lands  away,  the  ladies  in  possession 
could  show  no  title,  except  a possessory 
one,  as  yet  unhallowed  by  the  lapse  of 
time. 

Mr.  Jellicorse  was  a very  pleasant-look- 
ing  man,  also  one  who  took  a pleasant 
view  of  other  men  and  things;  but  he 
could  not  help  pulling  a long  and  sad 


face  as  he  thought  of  the  puzzle  before 
him.  Duncan  Yordas  had  not  been  heard 
of  among  his  own  hills  and  valleys  since 
1778,  when  he  embarked  for  India.  None 
of  the  family  ever  had  cared  to  write  or 
read  long  letters,  their  correspondence  (if 
any)  was  short,  without  being  sweet  by 
any  means.  It  might  be  a subject  for 
prayer  and  hope  that  Duncan  should  be 
gone  to  a better  world,  without  leaving 
hostages  to  fortune  here ; but  sad  it  is  to 
say  that  neither  prayer  nor  hope  produces 
any  faith  in  the  counsel  who  prepares 
“requisitions  upon  title.” 

On  the  other  hand,  inquiry  as  to  Dun- 
can’s history  since  he  left  his  native  land 
would  be  a delicate  and  expensive  work, 
and  perhaps  even  dangerous,  if  he  should 
hear  of  it,  and  inquire  about  the  inquirers. 
For  the  last  thing  to  be  done  from  a legal 
point  of  yiew — though  the  first  of  all  from 
a just  one — was  to  apprise  the  rightful 
owner  of  his  unexpected  position.  Now 
Mr.  Jellicorse  was  a just  man;  but  his 
justice  was  due  to  his  clients  first. 

After  a long  brown-study  he  reaped  his 
crop  of  meditation  thus:  “It  is  a ticklish 
job ; and  I will  sleep  three  nights  upon  it.” 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  DEFECTIVE 
VISION. 

WHATEVER  an  ounce  of  prevention 
may  be  to  other  members  of  the 
body,  it  certainly  is  worth  many  pounds 
of  cure  to  tfife  eye.  Like  a chronometer 
watch,  this  delicate  organ  will  stand  any 
amount  of  use,  not  to  say  abuse,  but  when 
once  thrown  off  its  balance,  it  very  rarely 
can  be  brought  back  to  its  original  per- 
fection of  action,  or,  if  it  is,  it  becomes 
ever  after  liable  to  a return  of  disability 
of  function  or  the  seat  of  actual  disease. 
One  would  have  supposed  from  this  fact, 
and  from  the  fact  that  modern  civiliza- 
tion has  imposed  upon  the  eye  an  ever- 
increasing  amount  of  strain,  both  as  to 
the  actual  quantity  of  work  done  and  the 
constantly  increasing  brilliancy  and  du- 
ration of  the  illumination  under  which 
it  is  performed,  that  the  greatest  pains 
would  have  been  exercised  in  maintain- 
ing the  organ  in  a condition  of  health, 
and  the  greatest  care  and  solicitude  used 
in  its  treatment  when  diseased.  And  yet 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  no  organ  in 
the  body  the  welfare  of  which  is  so  per- 
sistently neglected  as  the  eye. 

I have  known  fond  and  doting  mothers 
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take  their  children  of  four  and  five  years 
of  age  to  have  their  first  teeth  filled,  in- 
stead of  having  them  extracted,  so  that 
the  jaw  might  not  suffer  in  its  due  devel- 
opment, and  become  in  later  years  con- 
tracted, while  the  eye,  the  most  intellect- 
ual, the  most  apprehensive,  and  the  most 
discriminating  of  all  our  organs,  receives 
not  even  a passing  thought,  much  less  an 
examination.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to 
the  parents  that  the  principal  agent  in  a 
child’s  education  is  the  eye ; that  through 
it  it  gains  not  only  its  sense  of  the  meth- 
ods and  ways  of  existence  of  others,  but 
even  the  means  for  the  maintenance  of 
its  own ; nor  does  it  occur  to  the  parents 
for  an  instant  that  many  of  the  mental  as 
well  as  bodily  attributes  of  a growing 
child  are  fashioned,  even  if  they  are  not 
created,  by  the  condition  of  the  eye  alone. 

A child  is  put  to  school  without  the 
slightest  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  parent, 
and  much  less  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
whether  it  has  the  normal  amount  of 
sight;  whether  it  sees  objects  sharply  and 
well  defined,  or  indistinctly  and  distorted ; 
whether  it  be  near-sighted  or  far-sighted ; 
whether  it  sees  with  one  or  two  eyes;  or, 
finally,  if  it  does  see  clearly  and  distinct- 
ly, whether  it  is  not  using  a quantity  of 
nervous  force  sufficient  after  a time  not 
only  to  exhaust  the  energy  of  the  visual 
organ,  but  of  the  nervous  system  at  large. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  these  re- 
marks to  allude  even  in  the  briefest  way 
to  all  the  ill  effects  which' 'may  follow 
abuse  of  the  eyes ; but  I may  be  pardoned 
for  saying  a word  or  two  on  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  conditions  which  affect 
not  only  the  health  but  the  character  of 
those  who  are  afflicted  with  them,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  for  the  sake  of  justifying 
the  necessity  which  I believe  exists  for 
the  knowledge  on  the  part  of  all  as  to  the 
optical  condition  of  their  eyes. 

It  has  been  said  once,  and  can  never  be 
said  too  often,  that  a “ near-sighted  eye  is 
a sick  eye,”  and  a step  farther  may  be 
safely  taken  by  saying  that  a near-sighted 
person  is,  as  a rule,  a sickly  person,  espe- 
cially when  the  near-sightedness  occurs 
in  a young  child,  where  it  is  often  but  the 
result  of  a reduction  of  the  general  vital 
force,  and  the  expression  of  a laxity  of 
tissue. 

The  reason  why  a near-sighted  person 
is  apt  to  be  sickly  is  not  far  to  seek.  A 
near-sighted  boy,  unless  the  trouble  be  of 
a very  moderate  degree,  can  not  compete 


successfully  with  his  school-mates  in  any 
of  the  games  of  youth  where  a nicely  bal- 
anced co-operation  of  skill  and  strength 
is  required,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
most  of  them  lie  beyond  the  range  of  his 
vision.  Ridiculed  by  his  companions  for 
clumsiness  and  inaptitude,  due  to  a phys- 
ical defect  of  which  neither  he  nor  they 
are  aware,  he  throws  up  in  disgust,  one 
by  one,  the  health-giving  sports  in  which 
he  never  can  hope  to  excel,  and  takes  to 
books,  not  as  most  boys  do  as  a disagree- 
able duty,  but  as  a recreation,  till  what 
was  at  first  a pastime  turns  into  a passion, 
and  reading  for  the  mere  sake  of  reading, 
often  without  understanding,  and  nearly 
always  without  reflection,  becomes  a ne- 
cessity— a craving  which  is  not  only  not 
opposed  by  his  parents  and  teachers,  but 
even  fostered. 

Abstraction  from  fresh  air  and  exercise 
is,  however,  not  the  only  evil  engendered 
by  this  condition ; the  very  attitude  under 
which  the  use  of  the  eyes  is  performed  is 
detrimental  to  general  health  and  due 
development  of  important  organs.  The 
book  is  brought  near  to  the  eye,  the  head 
is  bent  upon  the  chest  or  over  the  table, 
according  as  the  occupation  is  reading  or 
writing,  till  the  shoulders  become  curved 
and  the  chest  contracted,  the  inspiration 
shortened  and  insufficient. 

But  it  is  not  alone  these  physical  attri- 
butes; even  the  mental  are  affected.  A 
near-sighted  child  can  not,  even  across 
the  table,  see  clearly  the  features  of  his 
own  family,  let  alone  those  of  his  instruct- 
ors, nor  catch  the  ever- varying  expression 
of  the  eye  or  the  subtle  changes  in  the 
muscles  of  the  face,  by  which  an  idea  is 
emphasized  or  a principle  enforced.  As 
he  grows  to  manhood  his  very  sense  of 
the  beautiful  in  nature  is  hampered  and 
curtailed.  Earth,  sea,  and  sky  make  up 
for  him  a world  different  from  that  of  his 
companions,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  his 
views  of  men  and  things  are  different 
also,  and  that  he  is  constantly  turning 
from  the  things  that  are  real  to  the  things 
that  are  ideal,  where  he  is  not  only  the 
equal,  but  from  long  practice  and  cultiva- 
tion the  superior,  of  his  associates,  with 
whom  his  talk  is  forever  of  books;  and 
even  in  literature  he  prefers  the  poetry  of 
the  present,  and  in  music  the  music  of  the 
future.  It  is  the  same  in  art,  an  indiffer- 
ent miniature  in  the  hand  gives  him  more 
pleasure  than  a Raphael  on  the  wall,  and 
the  love  of  detail  and  intricacy  is  fostered 
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in  him  at  the  expense  of  unity  and  com- 
prehensiveness. 

He  judges  of  men  and  their  intentions 
rather  by  the  sound  of  the  voice  than  the 
expression  of  the  face,  and  is  apt,  for  that 
reason,  to  be  suspicious  of  strangers,  and 
overconfident  in  mere  acquaintances,  and 
this  is  even  more  the  case  with  places 
than  with  men.  Thus  he  is  timid  and 
overcautious  in  strange  pathways,  espe- 
cially when  the  light  is  a little  insufficient, 
and  he  will  blindly  walk  into  temporary 
obstacles  in  a once  familiar  path,  and  oft- 
en to  his  great  bodily  harm,  which  to  a 
person  with  good  eyesight  seems  incred- 
ible. In  a word,  his  sedentary  physical 
habits  react  on  his  mental  attributes,  and 
he  grows  to  be  metaphysical  and  contem- 
plative rather  than  practical  and  active, 
and  his  mind  becomes  a receptacle  rather 
than  an  agent. 

Now  all  this  must  have  an  effect  on 
the  general  health,  and  reduce  longevity, 
and  I feel  confident,  however  different  it 
may  be  with  individual  exceptions,  that 
in  a great  number  of  near-sighted  people 
the  general  average  of  physical  vigor 
would  be  less  than  in  the  same  number  of 
those  who  possessed  long  sight. 

If,  now,  this  reduction  in  physical  vigor 
were  counterbalanced  by  an  increase  in 
mental  force,  less  objections  might  be 
raised  against  the  defect.  But  I have 
certainly  never  noticed  that,  as  a whole, 
near-sighted  persons  are  any  more  intel- 
lectual than  those  who  have  normal  eyes. 

More  studious  they  certainly  are,  but 
studiousness  and  intellectuality  are  not 
convertible  terms,  though  I am  aware 
most  people  think  they  are.  Thus  pale, 
delicate  children,  with  a towering  if  not 
hydrocephalic  forehead,  and  with  promi- 
nent myopic  eyes,  are  continually  brought 
to  me  with  the  assurance  by  their  parents 
of  their  great  studiousness  and  conse- 
quent intellectual  capacity  and  develop- 
ment. The  most  cursory  examination 
proves  just  the  contrary,  unless  a pert 
precocity  about  books  and  things,  of  which 
they  really  know  very  little,  and  should 
know  less,  is  a sign  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment. These  children  read  much,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  only  because  they  can  do 
nothing  else.  In  no  possible  way,  either 
mental  or  physical,  is  a defect  in  vision 
a benefit  to  the  individual  or  the  race, 
Dondets  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

I should  like  to  be  understood  in  this 
matter.  By  studiousness  I do  not  mean 


the  application  of  thought,  but  I mean 
what  usually  passes  under  that  name, 
that  is,  the  consumption  of  printed  mat- 
ter, than  the  absorption  of  which  there  is 
no  worse  mental  food.  There  is  nothing 
to  show  that  the  art  of  printing  has  in- 
creased the  intellectual  capacity  of  the 
human  brain,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a great  deal  to  show  that  the  di- 
vine afflatus  of  the  mind,  like  other  gas- 
es, weakens  itself  by  diffusion. 

Now  all  this  of  course  does  not  apply  to 
every  degree  of  near-sightedness,  but  it 
does  apply  to  that  amount  which  often 
exists  among  young  and  growing  chil- 
dren, and  wThich  is  the  rule  among  those 
who  have  been  slightly  near-sighted  in 
childhood  to  become  still  more  so  in  later 
years.  Still  less  does  this  apply  to  those 
who  have  had  their  near-sightedness  cor- 
rected in  <$arly  life  by  the  means  of  glass- 
es, because,  when  the  eye  is  reduced  by 
their  help  to  the  condition  of  a far-seeing 
eye,  the  same  tastes  are  cultivated  and  the 
same  occupations  pursued  as  if  the  eye 
was  naturally  a normal  eye. 

But  besides  the  condition  of  near-sight- 
edness which  consists  in  too  great  a length 
of  the  eye,  there  is  another  where  the  eye- 
ball is  too  short,  or  the  hypermetropic  eye, 
and  which,  though  less  dangerous  to  the 
organ,  is  even  more  distressing  to  the  sub- 
ject, because  less  apparent.  For  a short 
eye  can,  by  making  an  effort,  see  in  the 
distance  usually  as  well  as  a normal  eye, 
the  only  difference  being  that  where  a nor- 
mal eye  is  using  no  effort  to  see  an  object 
clearly,  that  is,  in  the  distance,  a short  eye 
is  making  a physical  exertion  proportion- 
ate to  the  amount  of  the  defect — a strain 
which  always  fatigues  and  sometimes  ex- 
hausts the  nervous  energy  not  only  of  the 
eye,  but  also  of  the  whole  nervous  system. 
All  this  is  even  worse  for  near  objects,  and 
the  result  is  that  a hypermetropic  eye 
never,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  sees 
an  object  distinctly  without  an  effort. 
From  the  fact  that  by  making  this  effort 
those  affected  with  this  trouble  can  see 
both  distant  and  near  objects  clearly,  the 
defect  is  rarely  recognized,  unless  of  a very 
high  degree,  until  the  near  approach  of 
adult  life,  though  a number  of  symptoms 
and  complaints  may  have  shown  them- 
selves in  former  years  whose  true  cause 
was  unsuspected  by  even  the  sufferer  him- 
self, such  as  headache,  vertigo,  neuralgia, 
and  general  nervous  exhaustion — symp- 
toms so  grave  that  they  occasionally  lead 
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to  either  a temporary  reduction  of  or  a to- 
tal abstinence  from  all  study  for  a shorter 
or  longer  period,  during  which  the  suffer- 
er is  supposed  to  have  all  possible  ills,  es- 
pecially those  of  a nervous  character. 

Toward  adult  life— that  is,  f rom  eighteen 
to  twenty-two — however,  a new  symptom 
begins  to  appear.  Vision  which  up  to 
this  time  had  been  perfectly  clear,  not- 
withstanding the  strain  with  which  it  had 
been  performed,  now  begins  to  fail,  and 
the  page  to  be  blurred  at  one  moment,  to 
become  perfectly  clear  in  the  next.  These 
temporary  vanishings  of  the  type  increase 
in  frequency,  accompanied  by  a tense  feel- 
ing over  the  brow,  and  since  there  is  now 
a failing  of  sight,  attention  is  called  to  the 
eye  for  the  first  time,  an  examination  is 
made,  and  the  evil  remedied  by  the  proper 
glass.  But  this  is  at  the  end  of  the  educa- 
tion, not,  as  it  should  be,  at  the  beginning, 
or  rather  before  it  was  begun. 

This  extra  strain  must  have  an  effect 
upon  the  character  of  the  child  and  its 
natural  disposition,  and  it  must  tend  to 
render  it  often,  when  least  expected,  pee- 
vish and  fretful,  desponding  and  wanting 
in  self-reliance.  The  mere  effort  to  see 
must  react  on  what  is  seen,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  physical  exhaustion 
which  follows  the  effort  to  adjust  the  eye, 
which  is  a muscular  action,  subtracts  from 
the  quickness  of  perception,  and  therefore 
of  comprehension,  and  it  must  impede 
that  maintenance  of  attention  which  is 
the  surest  evidence  of  mental  vigor,  just 
as  the  maintenance  of  power,  not  its  pro- 
duction, is  the  surest  sign  of  physical  per- 
fection. 

With  those  who  are  affected  with  the 
too  short  eye  the  result  is  just  the  reverse 
of  what  it’  is  with  those  who  are  near-sight- 
ed. People  with  this  defect  even  in  very 
early  life  acquire,  without  even  knowing 
why,  a distaste  for  books. 

A boy  with  this  deficiency  of  optical 
power  sits  down  to  study,  apparently 
fresh,  and  with  a determination  to  per- 
form his  task.  After  a little  while  a 
vague  feeling  of  uneasiness  creeps  over 
him,  and  he  becomes  restless.  He  has  a 
craving  for  more  light.  If  a dark  day,  he 
wishes  to  get  near  the  window;  or  if  at 
night,  he  gets  as  close  to  the  lamp  as  he 
possibly  can,  and  so  sits  that  the  glare 
shines  full  in  his  face  and  eyes,  as  he  has 
found  by  experience  that  he  sees  a little 
easier  in  this  way,  as  the  pupils  are  con- 
tracted. 


To  his  natural  defect  is  added  another 
evil.  The  glare  irritates  the  eye,  the  lids 
become  heavy.and  congested,  and  the  face 
feverish  and  flushed.  He  spurs  his  flag- 
ging will,  and  makes  an  effort;  but  strug- 
gle as  he  may,' it  is  of  no  use,  and  his  head 
finally  droops  over  the  table,  and  he  falls 
asleep. 

He  is  shaken  up  only  to  be  sent  to  bed, 
with  his  lesson  unlearned,  and  ten  to  one, 
if  a city  boy,  with  his  dinner  undigested, 
and  his  first  thought  in  the  morning  is  of 
past  neglect  and  future  punishment ; and 
when,  a little  later,  he  presents  himself 
at  school,  how  many  equivocations,  pre- 
varications, or  downright  falsehoods  are 
forced  from  his  young  lips  in  order  to 
meet  and  repel  the  cutting  rebuke,  or 
even  the  wrathful  violence,  of  his  teacher, 
until  he  becomes,  so  far  as  his  studies  are 
concerned,  habitually  deceitful ! 

This  unequal  struggle  between  inten- 
tion and  performance  goes  on  day  after 
day,  until  the  boy,  no  matter  how  bright 
he  may  have  been  originally,  becomes  in 
reality  what  he  has  always  appeared  to 
others,  backward  if  not  stupid,  and  from 
sheer  discouragement  idle  and  truant,  if 
not  mischievous  and  perverse.  He  loses 
the  habit  of  application  and  the  power  of 
concentration,  and  he  continues  through 
life,  as  a rule,  unobservant  and  unthink- 
ing, .and  all  on  account  of  a physical  de- 
fect which  might  have  beei\  corrected  be- 
fore his  education  began. 

But  besides  producing  an  effect  upon 
the  health  and  mind,  this  physical  defect 
often  leads  to  a personal  deformity,  for  it 
has  been  shown  that  of  those  who  are 
cross-eyed,  eighty  per  cent,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  too  short  an  eye. 

Nobody  can  tell  who  has  not  watched 
it  what  an  effect  a physical  deformity  has 
upon  the  mind  and  character  of  a growing 
child,  especially  one  which  detracts  in  so 
marked  a manner  from  its  personal  ap- 
pearance. It  exposes  the  child  to  the 
taunts  and  cruel  appellations  of  its  com- 
rades, which  in  sensitive  children  often 
drive  them  into  solitude,  and  make  them 
shy  and  suspicious  of  strangers,  in  whom, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  excite  suspicion. 
The  turn  in  the  eye  gives  either  a wander- 
ing, doubting  air  to  the  face,  or,  if  the  gaze 
is  fixed,  a too  intense  expression,  which  is 
disturbing  and  perplexing,  if  not  down- 
right painful,  to  the  beholder. 

I have  known  young  boys  of  eight  and 
ten  years  of  age  beg  their  parents  to  let 
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them  undergo  the  pain  of  an  operation  to 
rid  themselves  of  a deformity  which  sub- 
jects them  so  often  to  the  unfeeling  re- 
marks of  their  elders,  usually  friends  of 
the  family,  as  well  as  the  uneuphonious 
but  expressive  titles  bestowed  upon  them 
by  their  own  contemporaries,  of  google- 
eye  and  cock-eye.  Nor  does  this  end  with 
childhood.  The  deformity  is  a disadvan- 
tage to  him  through  life.  It  pursues  him 
in  his  business  and  in  his  profession. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  na- 
ture, he  is  often  thought  to  be  dissembling 
himself  when  nothing  is  further  from  his 
thoughts.  How  often  do  we  hear  people 


Fig.  2. 


say  of  another,  whom  we  know  to  be  per- 
fectly upright  and  trustworthy,  that  they 
do  not  like  him  because  he  never  looks 
them  squarely  in  the  face.  And  it  is  a 
little  curious  that  precisely  here  it  is 
that  the  lesser  degrees  of  the  trouble  pro- 
duce the  most  effect.  That  peculiar  ex- 
pression which  people  complain  so  much 
of  is  generally  due  to  a deviation  in  the 
axes  of  the  eyes — a slight  convergence 
which  is  never  very  conspicuous,  and  at 
times  only  to  be  detected  by  a trained  eye, 
but  which,  nevertheless,  produces  in  all 
a very  disagreeable  impression,  although 
not  marked  enough  to  betray  its  cause. 

But  besides  the  above  conditions,  which 
may  be  described  as  regular  and  symmet- 
rical deviations  from  the  normal  standard 
of  focal  power  due  to  too  long  or  too  short 
an  axis  of  the  eye,  there  is  another  due  to 
an  unsymmetrical  or  irregular  formation 
of  the  curves  of  the  cornea,  or  anterior 
surface  of  the  eye. 

This  deviation  from  the  normal  eye,  or 
astigmatism,  produces  precisely  the  same 
effects  as  those  which  have  been  already 
described,  only,  as  a rule,  in  an  exagger- 
ated degree,  for,  unlike  the  near  sighted 
eye,  it  can  not  see  clearly  even  when  the 
objects  are  brought  within  its  range,  nor, 
like  the  too  short  eye,  can  it  do  so  by  any 
effort  of  its  own.  It  is  doomed  to  see 
things  not  only  darkly,  but  distorted,  all 
its  days,  unless  corrected  by  the  proper 
glass.  It  is  this  condition  which  seems 
to  have  the  greatest  effect  upon  the  senso- 
rium,  and  whose  symptoms  resemble  so 
closely  those  coming  from  actual  cerebral 
disturbances,  either  of  a functional,  organ- 
ic, or  mental  nature,  even  to  the  verge  of 
insanity. 

Having,  I hope,  by  the  preceding  brief 
and  imperfect  representations  shown  the 
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necessity  of  ascertaining  the  optical  con- 
dition of  the  eye  in  early  life  or  before  the 
child’s  serious  education  begins,  I would 
refer  for  a moment  to  a simple  means  by 
which  the  amount  of  sight  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  by  which  an  approximate  idea 
may  be  gained  as  to  the  necessity  of  hav- 
ing the  eyes  more  carefully  examined. 

The  normal  eye  should  read  letters  of 
the  kind  and  size  shown  in  Fig.  1 at  twen- 
ty feet.  Vision  is  then  said  to  be  normal. 
If  the  eye  can  not  do  this  at  twenty  but 
can  at  ten  feet,  then  vision  is  ten-twen- 
tieths or  one-half  of  the  normal,  and  so  on. 

To  test  the  eyes,  place  the  letters  Fig.  1 
at  twenty  feet  distance,  in  a good  light. 
Try  first  one  eye,  and  then  the  other. 

Any  eye  which  can  not  read  the  letters 
fluently  at  this  distance  deviates  from  the 
normal  standard,  and  should  have  a thor- 
ough examination. 

To  test  for  the  defect  which  has  been 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  remarks  as 
astigmatism,  place  the  drawing  Fig.  2, 
showing  parallel  lines  arranged  vertical- 
ly and  horizontally,  at  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet,  and  be  sure  to  test  each  eye  sepa- 
rately. 

These  lines  should  appear  equally  dis- 
tinct; that  is,  those  running  vertically 
should  look  as  black  and  clearly  defined 
as  those  which  run  horizontally,  and  vice 
versa.  If,  however,  there  is  any  differ- 
ence between  them  as  to  shade  of  color  or 


distinctness  of  outline,  the  eye  is  astig- 
matic, and  the  greater  the  difference,  the 
greater  the  degree.  Such  an  eye  as  this 
requires  peculiar  glasses,  which  can  only 
be  determined  by  a careful  examination, 
and  which  have  to  be  selected  to  fit  each 
case.  It  may  be  that  a person  is  not  as- 
tigmatic for  vertical  or  horizontal  lines, 
but  is  for  those  running  obliquely.  To 
test  this,  turn  the  drawing  so  that  what  are 
ordinarily  the  vertical  lines  shall  run  ob- 
liquely, say,  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  de- 
grees. 

If,  now,  this  were  all,  it  would  be  a sim- 
ple matter  for  the  parent  or  teacher  to  de- 
termine just  what  children  needed  a care- 
ful examination,  but  unfortunately  there 
is  a large  number  of  children  who,  as  has 
been  already  explained,  have  a deficiency 
of  optical  power,  but  who  can,  neverthe- 
less, neutralize  this  deficiency  by  an  ef- 
fort, so  that  they  can  see  at  as  great  a dis- 
tance and  as  clearly  as  those  who  have 
normal  eyes.  These  are  those  who  most 
suffer  from  headache,  and  from  all  the 
ills  of  a nervous  nature  which  have  been 
detailed  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  The 
only  satisfactory  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
would  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  that  every 
child  should  have  the  optical  condition  of 
the  eye  and  the  amount  of  vision  deter- 
mined before  school  life  begins,  by  some 
competent  person  trained  in  the  methods 
of  making  these  examinations. 


(Eiiifnr’a  (Bosij  CJjiiir. 


TVTR.  MOORE/  criod  the  footman  at  the 
ItJL  bottom  of  the  staircase;  ‘Mr. Moore/ 
cried  the  footman  at  the  top;  and  with  his 
glass  at  his  eye,  stumbling  over  an  ottoman, 
between  his  near-sightedness  and  the  dark- 
ness of  the  room,  enter  the  poet.  Half  a glance 
tells  you  that  he  is  at  home  on  a carpet.  Slid- 
ing his  little  feet  np  to  Lady  Blessington  (of 
whom  he  was  a lover  when  she  was  sixteen, 
and  to  whom  some  of  the  sweetest  of  his  songs 
were  written),  he  made  his  compliments  with 
a gayety  aud  an  ease  combined  with  a kind 
of  worshipping  deference  that  was  worthy  of 
a prime  minister  at  the  conrt  of  love.  With 
the  gentlemen,  all  of  whom  ho  knew,  ho  had 
the  frank,  merry  manner  of  a confident  favor- 
ite, and  be  was  greeted  like  one.  Ho  went 
from  oue  to  the  other,  straining  back  his  head 
to  look  up  at  them  (for,  singularly  enough,  ev- 
ery gentleman  in  the  room  was  six  feet  high 
and  upward),  aud  to  every  one  he  said  some- 
thing which  from  any  one  else  would  have 
seemed  peculiarly  felicitous,  but  which  fell 


from  his  lips  as  if  his  breath  were  uot  more 
spontaneous.” 

This  is  Willis’s  description  of  Moore,  in  his 
audacious  “Penciiliugs  by  the  Way,”  forty 
years  ago.  They  were  the  first  and  most  brill- 
iant instances  of  modern  “society”  reporting, 
gratifying  the  lovo  of  gossip  and  a national 
interest  in  the  personality  of  distinguished 
people.  Yet  the  sanctity  of  private  life  is  so 
great  in  England  that  these  free  aud  easy 
crayons  of  authors  and  politicians  in  the  draw- 
ing-room were  warmly  resented,  and  Thack- 
eray has  left  the  resentment  on  record.  Now, 
however,  that  most  of  that  fine  society  is  gone 
with  its  reporter,  his  sketches  are  very  life- 
like and  amusing.  There  is  an  air  of  iutense 
worldliness  in  the  literary  life  ho  describes,  a 
graceful  insincerity,  as  if  all  its  figures  lived 
only  for  sensation  aud  flattery  and  applause ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  fancy  Carlyle  breaking  in 
upon  its  dandyisms  and  flippancies,  like  John 
Knox  upon  the  perfumed  courtiers  of  Queen 
Mary,  with  his  “ Thus  saith  the  Lord.”  There 
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Bat  ah ! those  warm  love-son  gB  of  fresh  adolescence, 
Aronnd  ns  such  raptures  celestial  they  flung 
That  it  seemed  as  if  Paradise  breathed  its  quintessence 
Through  the  seraph-toned  lips  of  the  maiden  that  sung. 
Long  hushed  are  the  chords  that  my  boyhood  enchanted, 
As  when  the  smooth  wave  by  the  angel  was  stirred, 
Yet  still  with  their  music  is  memory  haunted, 

And  oft  In  my  dreams  are  their  melodies  heard. 

I feel  like  the  priest  to  his  altar  returning ; 

The  crowd  that  was  kneeling  no  longer  is  there; 

The  flame  has  died  down,  but  the  brands  are  still  burn- 
in?. 

And  sandal  and  cinnamon  sweeten  the  air. 

The  veil  for  her  bridal  young  Sommer  is  weaving 
In  her  azure-domed  hall  with  its  tapestried  floor, 

And  Spring  the  last  tear-drops  of  May-dew  is  leaving 
On  the  daisy  of  Burns  and  the  shamrock  of  Moore. 
How  like,  how  nnllke,  as  we  view  them  together, 

The  song  of  the  minstrels  whose  record  we  scan, 

One  fresh  as  the  breeze  blowing  over  the  heather, 

One  sweet  as  the  breath  from  Odalisque’s  fan ; 

Ah!  passion  can  glow  ’mid  a palace*  splendor; 

The  cage  does  not  alter  the  song  of  the  bird ; 

And  the  cnrtnln  of  silk  has  known  whispers  as  tender 
As  ever  the  blossoming  hawthorn  has  heard. 

No  fear  lest  the  step  of  the  soft-slippered  Graces 
Should  fright  the  young  Loves  from  their  warm  little 
nest. 

For  the  heart  of  a queen,  nnder  jewels  and  laces, 

Beats  time  with  the  pulse  in  the  peasant  girl’s  breast 
Thrice  welcome  each  gift  of  kind  Nature’s  bestowing; 

Her  fountain  heeds  little  the  goblet  we  hold ; 

Alike,  when  its  musical  waters  are  flowing. 

The  shell  from  the  sea-side,  the  dial  ice  of  gold. 

The  twins  of  the  lyre  to  her  voices  had  listened; 

Both  laid  their  best  gifts  npon  Liberty’s  shrine; 

For  Coila’s  loved  minstrel  the  holly  wreath  glistened; 

For  Erin’s  the  rose  and  the  myrtle  entwine. 

And  while  the  fresh  blossoms  of  summer  arc  braided, 
For  the  sea-girdled,  stream-silvered,  lake-jewelled  isle, 
Wliile  her  mantle  of  verdure  Is  woven  unfaded, 

While  Shannon  and  Llffey  shall  dimple  and  smile, 
The  land  where  the  staff  of  St.  Patrick  was  planted, 
Where  the  shamrock  grows  green  from  the  cliffs  to  the 
shore. 

The  land  of  fair  maidens  and  heroes  undaunted. 

Shall  wreathe  her  bright  harp  with  the  garlands  of 
Moore. 


Our  kind  readers  at  a little  distance  from 
the  spot  npon  which  the  Easy  Chair  is  plant- 
ed are  sometimes  inclined  to  reproach  it  with 
too  fond  a regard  for  its  own  neighborhood, 
and  for  a disposition  to  treat  the  great  city  in 
which  it  stands  as  if  it  were  the  only  city,  or 
as  if  its  affairs  were  universally  interesting. 
It  is,  of  course,  easy  to  deceive  one’s  self,  and 
to  suppose  that  every  body  is  interested  in  onr 
interests,  and  in  this  way  the  Easy  Chair  may 
have  erred  sometimes.  But  yesterday,  rolling 
slowly  along  the  Battery,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  summer  bay,  it  could  not  but  remem- 
ber that  the  ground  upon  which  it  moved  and 
the  water  npon  which  it  gazed  were  really  his- 
toric, and  full  of  interest  to  every  American, 
whether  npon  the  hanks  of  the  Little  Tombig- 
bee,  or  in  the  shadow  of  Katahdiu.  For  just 
here  was  the  site  of  old  Fort  George ; at  that 
corner  Washington  as  commander-  in  -chief 
lived ; over  these  very  waters  he  came  in  his 
barge  to  be  inaugurated ; and  there  below,  from 
the  shore  of  Staten  Island  across  the  Narrows 
to  Long  Island,  the  British  army  passed  to  the 


battle  of  Long  Island.  If  yon  will  walk  a few 
steps  yon  will  see  the  course  that  the  retreat- 
ing Americans  took  from  “ Brooklaud,”  as  the 
latest  published  history  calls  it,  enveloped  in 
the  fog  that  saved  them ; and  the  old  Fraunce’s 
Tavern,  in  which  Washington  took  final  fare- 
well of  the  officers  of  the  army. 

These  are  all  incidents  and  associations  that 
occur  at  onco  to  the  loiterer  on  the  Battery, 
and  they  are  not  narrowly  local  and  limited. 
They  are  not  for  the  Newr-Yorkcr  alone.  They 
are  equally  for  the  traveller  from  the  Upi>er 
Mississippi  and  from  Santa  Barbara.  Tho 
Easy  Chair,  indeed,  has  heard  that  the  citizen 
of  Chicago  has  a very  distinct  impression  of 
the  particular  American  city  which  is  meant 
to  be  designated  by  the  word  “metropolis,” 
and  that  there  are  many  denizens  of  many 
cities  who  smile  to  think  that  the  adjective 
“metropolitan”  is  sometimes  supposed  to  bo 
especially  descriptive  of  the  thriving  and 
promising  community  of  Now  Amsterdam.  It 
is  a cockney  weakness  which  the  boundless 
prairie  and  the  bauks  of  tbe  Father  of  Waters 
good-naturedly  forgive.  The  charm,  perhaps, 
of  its  seat  at  the  gates  of  the  ocean — a position 
which  naturally  brings  to  it  the  foreign  ob- 
server intent  upon  describing  the  New  World 
— may  have  given  it  a factitious  prominence. 
Aud  that  observer  may  well  speak  it  fair,  so 
green  and  gracious  is  its  welcome  at  this  sea- 
son. Tho  shores  that  he  sees  as  he  approaches 
are  those  of  New  Jersey  sinking  from  the  high- 
lands of  Navesink  to  the  long  stretch  of  Sandy 
Hook.  Nearing  the  city,  Long  Island  lies  level, 
with  sandy  margin,  at  Iris  right,  the  gay  hotels 
and  pavilions  of  Coney  Island,  and  the  beach- 
es clustering  along  the  edge  of  the  surf ; and 
on  his  left  are  the  richly  tufted  and  rounded 
heights  of  Staten  Island,  undulating,  luxuri- 
ant, most  refreshing  to  sea- wearied  eyes. 

Whether  Verrazzano  saw  them  or  not,  Hud- 
son saw  them,  and  found  them  “a  pleasant 
land  to  see.”  For  two  hundred  and  seven- 
ty years  how  mnch  of  Europe  has  followed 
them;  and  it  is  because  so  mnch  of  what  is 
now  America  has  arrived  at  tho  very  spot  on 
which  the  Easy  Chair  was  rolling,  that  the 
city  which  has  arisen  beyond  it  may  seem  to 
give  itself  undue  metropolitan  airs.  The  Bat- 
tery itself  that  rounds  out  into  the  water,  al- 
though the  fort  lias  long  since  disappeared,  is 
now  a delightful  spot.  It  is  traversed,  in- 
deed, by  the  elevated  railway,  but  the  light 
iron  trestle-work  has  somewhat  the  effect  of 
an  arcade ; and  Castle  Garden  opens  upon  it, 
the  d^pflfc  of  immigrants;  but  that  merely  con- 
tinues and  perpetually  renews  tho  tradition  of 
Henry  Hudson  aud  the  Half-Moon.  So  we  all 
came  at  some  time  and  at  some  point  upon  the 
coast.  Even  Washington  was  the  descendant 
of  lordly  carpet-baggers ; aud  although  in  a 
time  of  industrial  prostration  we  may  look 
askance  at  the  alien  crowd  that  swarms  with 
enrions  eyes  from  the  great  gate  of  Castle  Gar- 
den, tho  mnsing  loiterer  will  reflect  that  yoii- 
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der  buxom  Scandinavian  maid  in  stout  shoes 
and  heavy  woolens  may  yet  be,  like  Virginia, 
the  mother  of  Presidents. 

Sixty  years  ago  a shrewd  observer  landed 
here  from  England,  and  wrote  the  inevitable 
description  of  the  town.  It  was  but  two  gen- 
erations ago,  yet  the  moderate  proportions  of 
the  sea-port  had  then  kindled  no  sense  of  rival- 
ry. Indeed, only  a few  years  before,  little  New- 
port, in  Rhode  Island,  was  os  commercially  im- 
portant. It  is  a pleasant,  opulent,  and  airy  city, 
says  the  good-natured  observer,  for  which  nur- 
ture has  done  every  thing,  and  art  nothing. 
The  only  public  building  worth  noticing — hear 
it,  urban  wilderness  of  architectural  triumphs ! 
— is  the  City  Hall.  Poor  old  City  Hall,  with  its 
rear  of  dark  stone,  because,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, it  was  supposed  that  the  growth  of  the 
city  was  not  likely  to  bring  the  rear  into  much 
observation ! * The  simple  economy  assumed  in 
this  touching  tradition  casts  a fairy  glamour 
over  the  municipal  story.  It  suggests  a pub- 
lic spirit,  a civic  virtue,  a political  conscience, 
which  would  not  waste  money  oven  upon  a 
public  work.  It  is  a beautiful  legend  of  fable. 
The  new  Court-House  is  now  immediately  be- 
hind the  City  Hall — the  flaunting  monument 
of  enormous  public  thefts  and  unspeakable 
contempt  for  civic  honesty.  But  as  the  ob- 
server saw  no  splendor,  she  also  saw  no  pov- 
erty. Within  cannon-shot  of  the  new  Court- 
House,  the  mine  of  our  vulgar  Bardanapalns, 
are  now  dens  of  a poverty  and  squalor  and 
crime  as  wretched  and  repulsive  as  those  of 
any  great  city;  but  our  observer  found  only 
streets  of  comfortable  private  dwellings  in 
that  New  York  of  the  golden  age — no  dark  al- 
leys, no  hovels,  no  dark  and  gloomy  cellars, 
with  noisome  atmosphere  and  suffering  popu- 
lation. Successful  industry,  she  exclaims,  has 
every  where  fixed  its  abode.  Before  she  died 
the  observer  hod  gained  much  notoriety  in  the 
happy  land  and  town  that  she  celebrated.  For 
dur  observer  was  Miss  Fanny  Wright,  a familiar 
name  in  the  angry  social,  political,  and  religious 
contests  of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago. 

It  is  a multitude  of  such  personal  reminis- 
cences and  historic  associations  that  younger 
cities  can  not  possess  which  gives  New  York  a 
charm  for  the  citizens  of  every  city,  and  to 
which  a catholic  Easy  Chair  naturally  ap- 
peals. As  it  stood  in  the  leafy  shade  of  the 
fine  trees  upon  the  Battery,  and  remarked 
its  well -shaven  lawns  aud  carefully  tended 
grounds,  recalling  its  shabby  and  barren  con- 
dition but  a few  years  ago,  and  conscious  that 
even  in  the  palmy  days  of  aristocratic  State 
Street  the  Battery  itself  was  not  more  beau- 
tiful, an  elderly  couple,  evidently  strangers, 
husband  and  wife,  paused  in  their  sauntering 
walk,  and  the  husband  said,  “Sir,  is  that 
Brooklyn ?”  “It  is.”  “And  did  Lord  Howe 
cross  there  below?”  “He  did.”  “And  did 
his  brother’s  fleet  lie  there  !”  “ It  did.”  “ My 
dear,”  said  the  elderly  gentleman  to  his  wife, 
with  warmth,  “Lord  Howe  crossed  there  be- 


low, aud  his  brother’s  fleet  lay  here.  Thank 
you,  Sir ; thank  you.  It  does  our  eyes  good  to 
see  the  scenes  of  Revolutionary  events.  It 
makes  them  very  real,  Sir.”  And  the  interest- 
ed elderly  couple  sauntered  on.  It  does  our 
minds  aud  our  hearts  good  also,geutle  reader. 
We  can  not  do  more  wisely  than  to  repair  to 
every  Revolutionary  spot  near  which  we  chance 
to  be,  and  to  recall  in  every  historic  city  the 
characters  and  the  spirit  of  earlier  days.  If 
our  diocese  calls  us  to  account,  we  shall  justify, 
os  wo  do  now,  the  peccadillo. 


In  the  times  when  newspapers  printed  less 
news  and  more  communications,  when  “ Cato” 
and  “Aristides”  aud  Thackeray’s  “Publicoaler” 
wrote  grave  essays  to  the  editor  in  the  stately 
stylo  of  an  elder  day,  it  was  sometimes  per- 
plexing to  find  a novel  signature.  Addison 
and  Steele  and  the  other  English  essayists  sup- 
plied a great  many  names  in  their  imaginary 
correspondence;  but  the  neatest  and  shrewd- 
est device  for  a signature  was  that  which 
abandoned  censorship  in  the  singnlar  num- 
ber, aud  addressed  the  editor  as  “ Many  Read- 
ers.” It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  consternation 
of  the  editor  upon  the  receipt  of  the  first 
epistle  from  this  doughty  correspondent.  He 
could  manage  “Publius”  and  “Brutus”  and 
“Hampden.”  They  were  individuals  more  or 
less  prosy.  But  “ Many  Readers” — there  was 
an  unwonted  familiarity  in  that  signature,  a 
sound  as  of  the  distant  awful  roaring  of  a mob. 
How  many  readers?  It  might  be  a kiud  of 
round  robin.  It  might  mean  half  a dozen,  but 
also  it  might  mean  half  a hundred,  or  half 
a thousand;  and  if  they  remonstrated  with 
him  upon  the  opinions  lie  had  expressed,  or 
the  course  which  he  had  advocated,  their  ex- 
postulation must  bo  heeded,  or  it  might  involve 
the  welfare  of  his  paper.  “ Many  Readers”  was 
a very  serious  affair,  and  must  bo  much  medi- 
tated, while  “Zeno”  and  “ Aristippus”  might 
have  prosed  and  preached  forever  unheeded. 
Aud  all  the  while  the  crafty  correspondent 
and  wicked  dissembler,  who  had  been  a mere 
“Lover  of  Justice”  or  “Friend  of  the  People” 
yesterday,  was  chuckling  at  his  triumphant 
and  bewildering  masquerade  of  “ Many  Read- 
ers.” 

This,  indeed,  is  telling  tales  out  of  school, 
and  perhaps  betraying  secrets  of  literary  and 
professional  state;  for  it  is  confessing,  or  at 
least  implying,  that  an  editor  may  be  disturb- 
ed. But  that  is  absurd.  An  editor,  as  we  all 
know,  is  omniscient,  and  therefore  infallible; 
omnipotent,  and  therefore  above  fear.  Edit- 
ors make  no  mistakes,  aud  therefore  no  expla- 
nations. When  they  say  to-day  that  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  A.  yesterday  called  the  Honorable 
Mr.  B.  a revolutionary  porcupine,  and  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  A.  indignantly  denies  it  to-morrow, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  Honorable  Mr.  A 
The  freedom  of  the  American  press  is  not  to 
be  trammelled  by  the  minions  of  power,  nor 
is  any  place  so  high  that  its  occupant  can  pre- 
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Hume  to  dofy  the  palladium  of  the  unterrified 
American  people.  Mr.  Trollope,  indeed,  in  his 
late  little  volume  upon  Thackeray,  says  that 
he  was  not  a good  editor.  But  why  ? Plain- 
ly because  he  was  not  superior  to  the  human 
weaknesses  of  pity,  sympathy,  and  doubt.  He 
was  not  sufficiently  superior,  supreme,  sover- 
eign. Indeed,  Thackeray  has  himself  described, 
in  that  delightful  Roundabout , “Thorns  in  the 
Cushion,”  his  feelings  harrowed  by  piteous  ap- 
peals— piteous  appeals  that  editors  know  but 
too  well.  Poor  Thackeray ! He  was  uuequal 
to  the  editorial  regalia.  The  crown  hurt  his 
head,  and  he  hated  to  thwack  mere  feeble  un- 
editorial mortals  with  his  sceptre.  When  the 
author  of  worthless  verse  wrote  to  him,  in  that 
timid  feminine  baud  which  the  editor  also 
knows  so  well,  that  she  had  seen  better  days, 
and  that  a widowed  and  helpless  mother  and 
innumerable  innocent  children  had  no  other 
resource  than  her  pen,  he  put  the  verse  in  the 
Are  and  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  sent  the 
poor  thing  money.  How  could  he  be  an  edit- 
or f It  was,  of  course,  of  such  as  he — Perkin 
War  becks  of  the  editorial  throne — that  the 
Easy  Chair  was  thinking  when  it  said  that  the 
signature  “Many  Readers”  must  have  struck 
dismay. 

It  is,  in  fact,  making  the  present  remarks 
because  that  sly  masquerader  “Many  Readers” 
has  assailed  the  Chair  with  one  of  his — or  her 
— little  missives.  And  to  what  end,  does  the 
excellent  reader  think  f What  is  the  propo- 
sition of  “ Many  Readers  ?”  “ Your  new  form 

is  beautiful,  the  matter  was  never  better” 
(mark  the  insidious  art!),  “and  the  new  type 
makes  reading  a delight.  Yet i one  thing  thou 
lnckest.’  ” This  seems  to  verge  upon  imperti- 
nence. Is  an  editor  to  be  told  that  his  judg- 
ment is  not  perfect  f And  w hat  is  the  thing 
which  is  essential  to  complete  enjoyment  f 
Nothing  less  than  that  the  names  of  all  the 
authors  of  papers  in  this  Magazine  shall  be 
Bigned  to  their  papers ! And  the  dog-days  are 
yet  distant  at  this  writing ! This  crafty  con- 
spirator against  the  peace  of  tho  Magazine 
adds:  “It  is  so  nice  to  know  who  it  is  that 
you  are  readiug !”  And  another  “ Many  Read- 
ers” boldly  says  that  he  would  like  to  be  able 
to  turn  at  once  to  the  papers  of  his  favorites. 
Yes,  and  inferentially  ho  would  skip  those  who 
are  not  favorites.  This  exposes  the  whole 
scheme.  It  is  a plot  against  young  and  aspir- 
ing genius.  Pray,  Sir,  are  you  so  dull  that 
you  can  not  recognize  merit!  Or  are  you 
so  supercilious  that  you  cau  enjoy  only  that 
which  has  a famous  label ! You  are  like  Tom 
Moore,  of  whom  we  were  just  now  speaking. 
It  was  said  that  at  the  height  of  his  celebrity 
in  London  he  was  often  troubled,  among  a 
half-dozen  invitations  to  dinner  ou  tho  same 
day,  lest  he  might  not  have  accepted  the  most 
exclusive.  So  with  you,  Sir;  it  is  apparently 
not  tho  feast  which  attracts  you,  but  the  fash- 
ion of  the  host.  The  proposition  of  this  art- 
ful schemer,  who  can  not  deceive  a truly  as- 
Vol.  LIX.— No.  £51.-30 
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tute  editor,  however  much  he  may  call  himself 
“Many  Readers,”  is  that  young  writers  shall 
have  no  chance.  Now  the  great  multitude 
of  writers  have  yet  their  fame  to  wiu.  This 
pampered  tyrant  would  deny  them  an  equal 
opportunity.  This  pretty  fellow  would  sup 
exclusively  off  ortolans  and  nightingales* 
tongues.  He  would  touch  nothing  less  thau 
Longfellow,  or  George  Eliot,  or  William  Black. 

No,  uo ; in  our  Walhalla  shall  sit  not  only 
the  acknowledged  heroes,  but  those  who  have 
all  of  heroism  but  the  fame.  Consider  how 
much  more  delightful  the  pure,  unprejudiced 
pleasure  of  perceiving  intrinsic  merit  than 
the  mere  intellectual  titillation  of  enjoying 
a conceded  excellence!  This  is  a feast  of 
dominoes.  You  have  been,  perhaps,  in  Rome 
to  the  Carnival  ball  at  the  Apollo.  Surround-  ' 
ed  with  princesses  and  niarchiouesses,  with 
ambassadors  and  poets,  all  robed  alike,  how 
keen  the  enjoyment  of  discriminating  a duke 
from  a count,  aud  of  seizing  the  mental  nuance 
that  distinguishes  Talleyrand  from  Metastasio! 
These  pages  are  that  picked  and  veiled  assem- 
bly. As  you  move  through  them  you  do  not, 
indeed,  see  the  coronet,  or  tho  ducal  ribbon,  or 
the  eye  of  the  poet,  but  you  say,  as  you  cou verse 
with  this  or  the  other  article,  “ This  has  the 
true  tone  of  the  marquis,  and  this  is  a merit 
that  deserves  the  Legion  of  Honor.  If  I do 
not  mistake,  this  traveller  is  Ledyard  or  Hum- 
boldt; that  wit  is  Swift;  the  delicious  stam- 
merer youder  is  Lamb ; that  exquisite  critic  is 
Sainte-Beu ve ; this  entrancing  story-teller  must 
be  Walter  Scott.”  It  may  be  none  of  them,  but 
the  excellence  is  kindred  to  theirs.  Yet  you 
would  not  have  paused  to  ascertain  it  had 
they  all  been  labelled.  Let  us  give  the  young 
man — and  the  young  woman — a chance.  And 
how  can  wo  do  it  so  surely  os  by  treating 
them  all  alike  Y 

Let  “ Many  Readers”  do  as  he  would  be  done 
by.  Let  him  suppose  that  he  has  writteu  that 
poem  more  beautiful  than  “L’Allegro,”  which 
has  so  long  haunted  him,  or  that  essay  more 
Elian  thau  “ Roast  Pig,”  or  that  brief  story 
more  perfect  than  Hawthorne’s  “ Rappaccini’s 
Daughter.”  His  name,  eliminated  from  that 
imposing  pseudonym  “ Many  Readers,”  let  us 
inoffensively  suppose  to  be  Tudor,  or  Plantage- 
net,  or  Shakespeare,  or  what  you  will — a most 
honorable  and  becoming  name,  but  unknown 
to  renown.  It  is  appended  to  the  poem,  essay, 
or  story.  Tho  reader  says,  impatiently  or  care- 
lessly, “ Who  in  the  name  of  pity  is  Tudor,  or 
Plnntagenet,or  Shakespeare!”  aud  he  turns  the 
page  until  he  sees  “Beautiful  Rain,  by  the  au- 
thor of i Beautiful  Snow/  ” That,  ho  remarks, 
is  worth  while ; it  is  such  a pleasure  to  know 
whose  poem  you  are  reading,  and  to  have  the 
name  of  a great  poet  printed  with  it,  so  as  to 
assnre  you  that  your  attention  will  not  be 
wasted.  Does  not  the  author  of  the  new 
“L’Allegro”  perceive  that  he  has  lost  his 
chance  because  the  authors’  names  are  given! 
Or  take  it  in  another  way.  The  reader  says, 
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as  he  turns  the  pages,  “ I wonder  who  Plau- 
tagenet  is  who  has  written  this  short  story. 
It’s  a new  name,  and  I’ll  see  if  it  is  "worth  any 
thing.”  He  reads,  and  as  he  closes  thy  thrill- 
ing tale,  Plautagenet!  he  says,  sardonically: 
“ There  is  one  good  thing  in  the  practice  of 
signing  names,  and  it  is  that  yon  know  what 
to  sk ip.  Henceforth  I take  a dying  leap  over 
every  thing  signed  Plautagenet.”  Do  you  not 
see  agaiu  that  you  have  lost  your  chance  and 
obstructed  your  own  progress  t Except  for 
the  fatal  signature,  the  reader  would  have  un- 
wittingly tried  you  again  next  month,  and 
perhaps  have  found  the  very  story  for  which 
he  is  pining. 

Do  you  ask  how  you  can  ever  become  fa- 
mous if  your  name  is  never  known  f It  will 
’ be  known.  When,  after  your  several  failures, 
you  strike  your  success,  there  will  have  been 
no  prejudice  created  against  you,  and  you  will 
be  henceforth  known  as  the  author  of  that 
charming,  and  striking,  aud  deeply,  etc.,  etc., 
etc.,  published  last  January.  Your  success 
will  make  you  known  at  once,  whereas  your 
failures  under  your  own  name  would  have 
prevented  or  postponed  your  success.  This  is 
the  other  side  of  the  suggestion  of  “ Many 
Readers.”  The  anonymous  system  befriends 
the  beginner,  and  it  tests  the  shrewdness  of 
the  gentle  reader.  He  has  the  chauce  of  prov- 
ing the  accuracy  of  his  own  perceptions.  He 
is  not  led  astray  by  names  and  reputations. 
Knowing  that  he  is  in  illustrious  but  veiled 
society,  he  says  proudly  that  no  mask  can  de- 
ceive him;  and  he  is  perfectly  sure  that  this 
noble  form  next  to  him  in  the  gallery  of  the 
magazine  is  Hercules  himself,  although  he  can 
not  see  the  foot.  But  here  the  justly  famous 
author  intervenes,  and  asks  if  there  be  no  value 
to  the  magazine  in  his  name,  and  whether  he 
is  not  to  have  the  credit  of  his  own  work. 
And  “ Many  Readers”  demands  to  know  why 
magazines  now  generally  print  the  names  if  it 
has  not  been  found  to  be  a desirable  practice. 
Softly!  softly!  The  Easy  Chair  did  not  say 
that  there  were  not  two  sides  to  the  question ; 
and  who  knows  but  that  some  day  all  the  il- 
lustrious company,  all  the  veiled  prophets, 
with  whom  the  Easy  Chair  sits  at  table,  will 
unveil  and  stand  confessed  f 


M Whoever  has  been  in  Rome,”  says  Hans 
Christian  Andersen,  in  beginning  his  story  of 
the  Improvisator*,  " remembers  the  fountain  in 
the  Piazza  Barberini so  whoever  has  heard 
Robert  Col  Iyer’s  lecture  upon  Burns  remem- 
bers, and  will  never  forget,  the  tender,  pathet- 
ic way  in  which  ho  said  that  Burns’s  neighbors 
in  Dumfries  thought  him  so  hopeless  a cumber- 
er  of  tho  earth  that  ho  had  “ better  be  buried 
out  of  sight,  with  all  his  nastiness;  but  they 
might  as  well  have  buried  the  sunshine.”  It 
is  one  of  tho  most  delightful  of  lyceum  lec- 
tures, and  a certain  sympathetic  quality  in 
the  man,  and  the  crisp,  rich  Yorkshire  brogue 
or  accent  of  Mr.  Collyer  giving  a characteris- 


tically racy  tone  to  all  the  Scotch  anecdotes, 
make  the  hearer  wish  that  Burns  could  have 
heard  it  also,  for  he  is  sure  that  Burns  would 
have  been  a better  man  for  the  hearing.  No 
name  is  more  familiar  than  that  of  the  Scotch 
poet,  but  how  many  who  sing  some  song  of  his 
know  how  sad  and  tragical  was  his  life.  He 
was  only  thirty-seven  years  old  when  he  died, 
worn  out  with  poverty  aud  dissipation.  Tho 
beautiful  and  admirable  memoir  of  Burns 
which  Principal  Shairp  has  just  contributed 
to  Morley’s  series  of  “ English  Men  of  Letters” 
is  a good  book  to  read  by  the  sea  this  summer, 
or  on  the  hills,  or  in  the  woods.  It  is  not 
very  long.  A little  undisturbed  time  will 
suffice,  and  the  plash  of  the  surf  or  the  sigh- 
ing of  the  wind  in  full-leaved  trees  will  echo 
the  melancholy  music  that  murmurs  in  your 
heart  as  you  read. 

Men  who  were  young  a generation  ago,  and 
who  then  read  Carlyle,  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  having  been  familiar  in  their  plastic 
and  susceptible  years  with  one  of  the  noblest 
pleas  that  one  man  of  genius  ever  made  for 
another,  in  Carlyle’s  essay  upon  Burns.  They 
were  countrymen,  one  born  as  the  other  died. 
Both  had  the  deep,  strong,  melancholy  nature 
which  is  nurtured  by  the  misty  coasts  aud  sol- 
itary mountains  and  moors  of  Scotland.  Both, 
too,  had  the  immense  vitality,  the  Berserker 
humor,  the  thorough  manliness,  of  the  North- 
ern genius.  As  one  reads  the  works  of  Car- 
lyle, and  marks  his  impatience  of  shams,  and 
effeminacy,  aud  equivocation,  and  conventional 
moralities,  and  hears  his  loud  satiric  laughter 
dyiug  into  a wail  of  pathos  aud  entreaty,  it  is 
easy  to  feel  that  he  saw  the  sound  hearty  man 
he  longs  and  prays  for  gone  astray  in  Robert 
Burns.  Such  sweetness  and  grace  aud  strength 
aud  tenderness!  Such  soft,  pathetic,  pene- 
trating melody,  as  if  all  the  sadness  of  shaggy 
Scotland  had  found  a voice ! Such  roistering 
jovial  humor,  excessive,  daring,  unbridled! — 
a charm  so  universal  that  it  drew  men  from 
their  beds  in  taverns  at  midnight  to  listen,  de- 
lighted, until  dawn.  Here  was  a fullness  of 
simple,  native,  massive  manhood,  not  trained 
by  the  schools,  not  manipulated  by  the  dan- 
cing-master aud  the  professor  of  single-stick, 
overflowing  bounds,  shocking  the  proprieties, 
defying  the  rules,  guilty  of  offenses  that  can 
not  be  excused,  and  for  which  he  paid  the  pen- 
alty. It  fascinated  and  captivated  the  sod, 
grim,  infinitely  tender  and  manly  and  pure 
genius  of  Carlyle,  and  he  has  interpreted,  as 
no  other  man  has  essayed  to  interpret,  the 
wild,  wistful,  touching,  and  tragical  story  of 
Robert  Burns. 

Principal  Shairp  is  a very  different  man  from 
Carlyle,  but  his  memoir  of  Burns  is  the  best 
that  has  been  written.  His  sympathy  is  gen- 
erous. He  has  the  true  admiration  of  the 
poet,  and  his  style  is  clear  and  flowing,  while 
there  is  no  attempt  to  preach,  or  to  extenuate, 
or  to  deprecate.  The  sorry  facts  are  all  re- 
corded— not  extensively,  not  with  insistence, 
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but  fully  enough  to  give  us  the  true  picture, 
and  to  show  how  such  a life  must  necessarily 
have  seemed  to  the  traditions  and  the  justly 
respectable  judgment  of  Ayr  and  Edinburgh 
and  Dumfries.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life, 
when  Robert  Burns  would  have  been  called  a 
drunken  exciseman,  a young  friend  rode  into 
Dumfries  one  fine  summer  evening  to  attend 
a country  ball,  aud  he  saw  Burns  walking 
alone  iu  the  shady  side  of  the  chief  street, 
while  on  the  other  swarmed  gay  groups  of  la- 
dies and  gentlemen,  who  seemed  to  be  unwill- 
ing to  recognize  him.  The  young  man  dis- 
mounted, and  joining  Burns,  proposed  to  cross 
the  street.  “Nay,  nay,  my  young  friend; 
that’s  all  over  now,”  said  the  poet,  and  pres- 
ently quoted  from  a sad  old  ballad : 

“ 4 His  bonnet  stood  ance  fa’  fair  on  his  brow; 

His  Auld  ane  looked  better  than  mony  ano’a  new ; 
Bnt  now  he  lets  ’t  wear  ony  way  it  will  hlng. 

And  casts  himsel’  dowie  upon  the  com  bing. 

u 4 Oh,  were  we  young,  as  we  ance  hae  been, 

We  suld  hae  been  galloping  down  on  yon  green, 
And  linking  it  owre  the  lily-white  lea, 

And  werena  ray  heart  light  I wad  dee.’” 

Principal  Sliairp,  like  Carlyle,  does  not  ex- 
cuse or  conceal.  Gravely  and  calmly  he  points 
out  that  the  key  of  Burns’s  life  as  a man  was 
the  struggle  of  a weak  will  tossed  between 
great-  extremes — poetic  genius,  sensibility,  in- 
tellectual force,  tenderness,  conscience,  gener- 
ous and  wide  sympathies,  on  one  side,  aud 
fierce  sensual  passions  on  the  other.  So,  in 
the  earlier  day,  with  all  the  impassioned  elo- 
quence of  youth,  with  infinite  sorrow  and  un- 
availing regret,  Carlyle  had  declared  that  the 
judgment  upon  such  men  was  nsnally  unjust, 
because  it  rests  negatively  less  on  what  is  done 
right  than  on  what  is  or  is  not  done  wrong. 
A man  of  genius,  indeed,  however  great  his 
geuius  may  be,  however  entrancing  and  true 
the  spell  that  he  throws  upon  the  human  heart, 
however  noble  the  aspi ration  that  he  kindles, 
and  the  love  and  admiration  felt  for  him  as  an 
intellectual  and  moral  benefactor,  can  not  he 


absolved  from  the  moral  obligation  that  binds 
ns  all.  Itjs  no  comfort  to  a rained  family  cir- 
cle, no  defeuse  before  the  conscience  within  us 
which  judges  all  human  conduct,  that  the 
“fause  lover”  who  “staw  my  rose”  is  named 
Bums  or  Shakespeare.  But  it  is  also  true  in 
the  deepest  and  fullest  sense  that,  os  Carlyle 
means,  and  in  the  meaning  of  Burns’s  own  line, 

44  We  know  not  what’s  resisted.” 

Correct  living — we  can  not  say  virtue — is  in 
some  men  mere  lymph.  It  is  temperameut. 
It  is  no  more  virtue,  in  the  sense  of  victory 
in  moral  contest,  than  the  color  of  their  eyes 
or  hair.  They  do  right  only  because  it  is  in- 
stinctively disagreeable  to  do  wrong.  “ I have 
had  more  moral  struggles  in  one  morning  be- 
fore breakfast  than  he  ever  had  in  his  whole 
life,”  said  one  man  of  another,  and  he  said 
truly.  Except  for  grace,  as  the  good  man  said, 
I should  have  been  yonder  sinner.  It  is  piti- 
ful and  tragical  to  recall  the  life  of  Burns — 
to  turn  from  those  songs,  sweet  as  the  morn- 
ing, to  the  squalid  and  miserable  lot  of  the 
singer,  to  drunken  orgies  and  debauches.  But 
this  is  the  very  case  in  which  we  must  recall 
the  condemnation  of  the  Pharisee,  and  beware 
of  the  spirit  which  thanks  God  that  it  is  not  as 
other  men  are,  nor  even  as  this  Robert  Burns. 
Did  we  have  bis  temptations,  and  should  we 
so  often  and  so  strongly  have  resisted  them  f 
“Granted,” says  Burns’s  brother  man  and  broth- 
er Scot,  Carlyle,  “the  ship  conies  into  harbor 
with  shrouds  and  tackle  damaged,  and  the  pi- 
lot is  therefore  blameworthy,  for  he  has  not 
been  all-wise  aud  all-powerful ; but  to  know 
hotc  blameworthy,  tell  us  first  whether  his  voy- 
age has  been  round  the  globe,  or  only  to  Rams- 
gate aud  the  Isle  of  Dogs.”  With  measured 
and  serions  wisdom  Principal  Sliairp  also  con- 
cludes: “These  moral  defects  it  is  ours  to 
know ; it  is  not  ours  to  judge  him  who  had 
them.” 

No  book  of  the  summer  can  be  a better  va- 
cation companion  than  this  brief  life  of  Burns. 
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A HUNDRED  years  ago  the  existence  of 
color-blindness  was  known  to  a few  curi- 
ous or  scientific  observers  only,  and  even  by 
them  was  regarded  os  rare  and  phenomenal. 
But  little  importauce  was  attached  to  it  at 
that  time,  since  the  most  serious  consequences 
attributed  to  it  were  merely  a diminution  of 
the  visual  enjoyments  of  those  affected  by  it, 
and  some  inconveniences  to  themselves  and 
others.  In  the  old  stage-coach  days  there  was 
hut  little  risk  of  collision  ; the  lumbering  ve- 
hicles, even  when  moving  at  their  most  rapid 
pace,  had  ample  time  to  get  out  of  each  other’s 
way,  their  numbers  were  few,  and  they  were 
not  perpetually  crossing  each  other’s  track  or 
moving  on  identical  lines.  There  was,  there- 


fore, at  that  time,  and  on  their  account,  no 
need  of  the  numerous  color  signals  which  have 
since  sprung  into  use  as  a means  of  preventing 
accidents  to  travellers  on  land.  And  it  was 
much  the  same  with  travel  at  sea.  Sailing 
vessels  seldom  crossed  or  followed  each  other’s 
tracks,  or,  if  they  did,  the  slowness  of  their 
movement  enabled  them  to  avoid  each  other 
with  comparative  ease,  and  the  simplest  sig- 
nals generally  sufficed  to  insure  safety.  But 
since  the  adveut  of  steam,  and  its  application 
to  modes  of  travel  on  sea  and  laud,  there  has 
been  a significant  change.  Now,  wheu  all  the 
highways  of  the  world  are  crowded  with  ships 
or  cars  laden  with  rich  freights  of  merchandise 
aud  still  richer  freights  of  human  lives,  moving 
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in  all  directions,  and  in  every  conceivable  rela- 
tion toward  each  other,  with  a velocity  that 
our  fathers  never  dreamed  of,  a system  of  sig- 
nals has  necessarily  been  resorted  to  in  order 
to  direct  the  swiftly  moving  monsters  as  to 
their  course — to  warn,  direct,  and  govern  them 
so  as  to  avoid  calamitous  encounters.  Al- 
though form  siguals  have  answered  a good 
purpose  by  day,  yet  even  then  in  numerous 
cases,  and  invariably  by  night,  color  signals, 
chiefly  of  white,  red,  and  green,  have  been  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  telegraph  intelligence  to 
those  in  charge  of  ships  and  trains — intelli- 
gence which  has  been  literally  the  word  of  life 
or  death  to  countless  thousands,  and  of  securi- 
ty and  insecurity  to  many  more.  Under  this 
changed  state  of  things  color-blindness  be- 
comes a factor  of  vital  importance ; for  if  the 
helmsman  of  the  steam-ship  or  the  engineer 
of  the  railway  train  be  color-blind,  if  he  mis- 
takes or  confounds  colors  because  a constitu- 
tional defect  disables  him  from  distinguishing 
them,  no  matter  how  far  or  keen  sighted  he 
may  be  in  all  other  respects,  the  very  signal 
which  is  intended  to  be  a warning  for  his  se- 
curity may  become  a lure  for  his  destruction, 
and  the  destruction  of  those  who  have  been 
committed  to  liis  care.  A careful  work  on 
color-blindness,  then,  becomes  an  important 
desideratum ; and  when  one  appears  that  com- 
mands contidence  by  the  extent  and  ability  of 
its  researches,  by  its  comprehensive  scientific 
investigations,  by  its  large  accumulation  of 
practical  facts  based  on  the  experience  of  sa- 
gacious and  honest  observers,  it  should  be 
diligently  studied  by  the  administrative  offi- 
cers and  directors  of  our  steam-ship  and  rail- 
way lines  for  the  important  facts  it  discloses, 
and  its  teachings  should  be  availed  of  by 
them  if  they  would  avoid  responsibility  for 
the  accidents  which  ignorance  of  its  revela- 
tions renders  not  only  possible  but  probable. 
A volume  has  been  published  by  B.  Joy  Jef- 
fries, M.D.,  of  Boston,  entitled  Color-Blindness : 
Its  Dangers  and  Detection ,*  w'hich  is  an  exhaust- 
ive popular  statement  of  all  that  is  at  present 
)cnown  on  the  subject,  and  is  fully  up  to  the 
standard  we  have  indicated.  After  two  inter- 
esting chapters  appropriated  to  accounts  of 
historical  cases  of  color-blindness  and  of  the 
curious  mistakes  caused  by  the  defect,  Dr. 
Jeffries  briefly  describes  the  earlier  imperfect 
attempts  to  classify  the  color-blind,  and  then 
at  greater  length  states  the  present  more  per- 
fect classification.  This  is  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  tho  Young-Helmholtz  theory  of 
color-perception,  and  arranges  color-blindness 
under  two  great  divisions;  namely,  total  and 
partial.  In  the  former,  the  faculty  of  perceiv- 
ing colors  is  absolutely  wanting,  and  the  visual 
sense  can  only  perceive  the  difference  between 
darkness  and  light,  or  between  different  in- 
tensities of  light.  In  the  latter,  the  faculty 

* Color-Blindness:  Its  Dangers  and  Detection.  By  B.  Joy 
Jf.ffriks,  A.M.,  M.D.  12mo,  pp.  312.  Boston  : Hough- 
ton, Osgood,  and  Co. 


of  perceiving  certain,  but  not  all,  colors  is 
wanting ; and  it  takes  the  form  either  of  com- 
plete color-blindness — that  is  to  say,  where 
one  of  the  three  fundamental  perceptions  of 
color  is  wanting,  leaving  but  two  ranges  to  the 
visual  field — or  of  incomplete  color-blindness, 
where  ono  of  the  three  kinds  of  elements,  or 
perhaps  all,  are  inferior  in  excitability  or  num- 
bers to  those  of  the  normal  chromatic  sense. 
This  is  followed  by  chapters  devoted  to  a re- 
sponse to  the  question,  What  do  the  color-blind 
really  seef  to  investigations  of  the  facts  of 
color-blindness  with  reference  to  disease,  inju- 
ry, and  hereditary  transmission ; to  a r&uunS 
of  some  of  the  physical  peculiarities  popularly 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  defect ; and 
to  the  statistics  of  its  prevalence  in  Europe 
and  this  country  among  various  classes.  A 
curious  and  exceedingly  interesting  chapter, 
illustrating  the  difficulty  of  detecting  color- 
blindness, treats  upon  the  involuntary  con- 
cealment of  the  defect  by  those  affected,  upon 
the  efforts  of  others  to  conceal  or  feign  it,  and 
upon  tho  methods  by  which  it  successfully 
eludes  detection  except  by  an  experienced  ex- 
pert. Other  chapters  consider  the  question  of 
the  palliation  of  congenital  color-blindness, 
rehearse  the  dangers  arising  from  it  on  rail- 
roads and  on  the  ocean,  inquire  into  the  feasi- 
bility of  a change  in  the  system  of  railroad 
and  marine  signals,  and  present  an  argument 
for  the  necessity  of  a control  of  these  services 
with  the  object  of  securing  the  protection  of 
the  community  by  an  elimination  of  the  color- 
blind from  them.  The  more  specifically  valu- 
able and  practical  portion  of  the  volume,  as 
suggesting  a mode  of  control  by  which  the 
color-blind  may  be  certainly  discovered  and 
effectually  eliminated  from  the  railway  and 
marine  services,  occupies  nearly  all  the  remain- 
der of  tho  work,  and  comprises  a series  of  im- 
portant chapters  on  methods  of  testing  for  col- 
or-blindness, including  Holmgren’s  successful 
method  of  matching  threads  of  worsted  as  ap- 
plied by  himself,  by  Professor  Bonders,  and  by 
Dr.  Jeffries.  A body  of  special  directions  for 
conducting  the  test  is  incorporated  in  these 
chapters,  together  with  an  elucidation  of  the 
scientific  theory  on  which  the  test  is  based. 
One  of  the  most  suggestive  chapters  in  the 
work,  as  presenting  examples  for  imitation, 
is  one  in  which  a synoptical  view  is  given 
of  the  provisional  laws  and  regulations  that 
have  been  instituted  and  applied  in  Europe, 
having  reference  to  the  control  of  color-blind- 
ness, and  the  elimination  of  those  affected 
by  it  from  employment  in  positions  where 
the  public  safety  depends  upon  tho  correct 
perception  of  color  signals.  The  practical 
results  arrived  at  by  Dr.  Jeffries  as  the  out- 
come of  his  discussions  and  investigations  are 
as  follows:  that  one  male  in  twenty-five  (and 
less  than  ono  per  cent,  of  females)  is  color-* 
blind  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  of  which  de- 
fect they  themselves  may  be  wholly  uncon- 
scious ; that  this  blindness  is  red,  green,  or 
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violet  blindness,  and  that  total  color-blindness 
sometimes  occurs ; that  this  defect  is  congen- 
ital, exists  in  varying  degrees,  is  largely  hered- 
itary, and  may  be  temporarily  or  permanently 
caused  by  disease,  or  shock,  or  injury ; that  it 
is  incurable  when  congenital,  and  that  merely 
exercising  the  eyes  with  colors  and  familiar- 
izing the  ears  with  the  names  of  colors  have 
the  sole  effect  of  helping  the  color-blind  to 
supplement  their  eyes,  and  do  not  increase 
their  perception  of  color;  that  we  are  forced 
by  necessity  to  resort  to  red  and  green  sig- 
nal-lights at  sea  and  to  red  lights  on  rail- 
ways, and  that  these  signals  can  never  be 
correctly  seen  by  the  color-blind;  that  there 
is  no  protection  save  in  the  elimination  from 
the  pei'8onnel  of  railways  and  vessels  of  all 
whose  position  requires  perfect  color  percep- 
tion and  who  are  destitute  of  it ; that  a test 
can  be  made  which  is  uniform,  simple,  rapid, 
applicable  to  large  numbers  at  a time,  and  in 
the  hands  of  a competent  expert  infallible; 
that  an  elimination  to  be  perfect  must  bo  rad- 
ical : all  who  are  deficient  should  bo  removed 
from  their  posts  of  danger;  every  one  offering 
as  an  employd  for  such  a post  should  be  tested, 
and  refused  if  a color-blind;  every  employ6 
should  be  retested  after  a severe  illness  or  in- 
jnry  ; and  periodical  examinations  of  the  en- 
tire personnel  should  be  made  systematically. 
These  regulations  are  now  in  force  in  Europe 
with  the  best  results;  and  in  applying  them 
in  this  country  wo  shall  be  able  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  the  blunders  that  were  committed 
there,  and  that  rendered  tlieir  work  imperfect 
in  some  instances,  and  necessary  to  be  done  over 
again.  Several  of  our  railroads,  we  regret  to 
learn,  are  repeating  these  blunders,  but  are 
glad  to  hear  that  one  of  the  most  important 
and  extensive  of  our  lines  running  out  of  Now 
York  has  determined  to  go  through  the  whole 
of  its  employes  most  carefully,  and  will  em- 
ploy a competent  specialist  to  test  them  by 
the  methods,  approved  of  in  Dr.  Jeffries’s  vol- 
ume. In  the  interests  of  science,  wo  close  our 
extended  notice  of  this  valuable  work  by  in- 
viting attention  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Jeffries 
is  actively  engaged  in  still  further  investiga- 
tions of  color-blindness  in  all  its  relations,  but 
especially  as  to  the  question  of  heredity,  and 
would  gladly  hear,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  from 
the  color-blind  as  to  the  results  of  tlieir  per- 
sonal observations  of  their  own  cases,  or  the 
cases  of  tlieir  relatives  who  are  affected  like 
them.  That  none  may  shrink  from  giving  full 
details,  Dr.  Jeffries  guarantees  that  names  will 
be  scrnpulously  withheld  from  the  public. 

The  skill  and  ability  uniformly  displayed 
by  Mr.  Fronde  in  his  writings — his  brilliant 
antithesis,  his  subtle  casuistry,  and  liis  ingeni- 
ous paradox — always  secure  for  him  a large 
and  interested  circle  of  intelligent  readers.  It 
is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  of  those  who 
have  the  keenest  relish  for  the  characteristic 
traits  of  his  style,  comparatively  few  are  dis- 
posed to  indorse  his  opinions  or  unqualifiedly 


accept  his  judgments.  Indeed,  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  attractiveness  of  his  writings  is 
the  certainty  that  they  will  provoke  discus- 
sion and  dissent.  Mr.  Fronde  is  essentially  a 
partisan,  but  unlike  partisans  generally,  is  al- 
ways thoroughly  honest  and  sincere.  If  he 
is  little  troubled  with  prudish  notions  of  con- 
sistency, he  always  believes,  and  that  entire- 
ly, in  the  opinions  which  he  happens  to  hold 
for  the  time  being,  and  he  always  undertakes 
their  advocacy  with  all  the  warmth  of  Ids 
strenuous  nature.  Without  being  intention- 
ally, or  even  consciously,  unfair,  he  sees  noth- 
ing but  what  makes  for  his  convictions,  and  is 
constitutionally  unable  to  weigh  with  judicial 
impartiality  the  elements  that  should  modify 
opinion  or  qualify  judgment.  Besides  being 
a partisan,  Mr.  Froude  is  also  a man  of  moods. 
He  is  ever  in  extremes.  Either  a pessimist  or 
an  optimist,  but  most  commonly  the  former, 
he  is  habitually  impatient  under  authority, 
restive  against  prescription,  prone  to  see  things 
in  a light  different  from  that  in  which  they 
are  commonly  seen,  and  given  to  dogmatize 
whero  most  men  are  satisfied  to  reason  and 
compare.  His  latest  work,  Ca^ar,3  is  affluent 
of  his  most  distinctive  traits.  Nothing  that 
he  has  written  is  more  brilliant,  more  incisive, 
more  interesting,  or  more  one-sided  than  it. 
After  au  opening  chapter  in  which  he  insti- 
tutes a parallel  between  the  society  of  Great 
Britain  of  to-day  and  that  of  Rome  when  the 
republic  was  dissolving  into  a military  em- 
pire, in  the  course  of  which  he  predicts  a like 
fate  for  the  two  nations  because  of  a few  points 
of  similarity,  which  he  magnifies,  while  he  dis- 
regards a thousand  lines  of  difference,  he  pre- 
pares the  reader  for  the  advent  of  Caesar  upon 
the  stage  by  a masterly  analysis  of  the  social, 
moral,  religious,  industrial,  and  intellectual 
condition  of  the  Romans  during  the  preceding 
century,  by  an  equally  masterly  outline  of  the 
interior  and  exterior  events  which  agitated 
the  republic  during  tlvat  time,  and  by  a series 
of  graphic  character-portraits  of  the  men  whom 
the  agitation  drew  to  the  surface.  Among 
these  portraits  those  of  the  Gracchi,  Marius, 
Sylla,  Verres,  and  Clodius  are  conspicuous. 
After  this  preparation,  he  combines  into  a com- 
pact and  nervous  narrative  all  that  is  known 
of  the  personal,  social,  political,  and  military 
life  of  Ciesar;  and  with  his  sketch  of  Cmsar 
includes  other  brilliant  sketches  of  the  great 
men,  his  friends  or  rivals,  who  contemporane- 
ously with  him  formed  the  principal  figures  in 
the  Roman  world.  Among  these  he  gi  ves  great 
prominence  to  Cicero,  who  indeed  divides  his 
attention  nearly  equally  with  Csesar.  The 
difference  in  Mr.  Fronde’s  treatment  of  these 
two  great  men  is  very  marked.  The  character 
of  Caesar  is  panegyrized,  liis  virtues  and  great 
qualities  are  magnified,  and  his  faults,  errors, 
and  vices  are  minified  to  a vanishing  point, 
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so  that  ho  is  transformed  into  a model  of  vir- 
tue and  patriotism.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
character  of  Cicero  is  habitually  belittled, 
his  motives  are  impugned,  his  patriotism  as- 
persed, his  virtues  scoffed  at,  his  public  serv- 
ices derided,  and  his  vanity  paraded  with 
persistent  industry.  It  would  seem  as  if  Mr. 
Froude  were  impressed  with  the  consciousness 
that  it  is  necessary  to  smirch  the  groat  orator 
in  order  that  the  brightness  of  the  great  sol- 
dier might  seem  the  more  effulgent.  Though 
much  of  the  severe  criticism  that  he  visits 
upon  Cicero  is  undoubtedly  deserved,  it  is  yet 
too  indiscriminate  and  vituperative  to  be  en- 
tirely just.  So  also,  though  he  has  painted 
Caesar  in  glowing  colors  and  with  graphic  pow- 
er, delineating  some  of  the  details  of  his  char- 
acter with  admirable  skill,  it  is  evident  that 
the  portrait  is  a flattering  one,  and  that  in  its 
execution  ingenious  care  has  been  taken  to 
hide  or  toue  down  capital  defects  of  form  or 
feature.  Great  praise  must,  however,  be  award- 
ed to  Mr.  Froude’s  accounts  of  Cresar’s  various 
military  campaigns,  and  of  his  last,  greatest, 
and  most  useful  years,  the  events  of  which  he 
epitomizes  with  felicitous  grace  and  power. 
The  general  impression  the  work  leaves  on  the 
mind  is  that  its  author  has  approved  himself 
au  eloquent  advocate  rather  than  an  impartial 
historian,  and  that  in  his  zeal  to  make  out  a 
case  he  too  commonly  indulges  in  extravagant 
invective  or  extravagant  laudation. 

What  it  is  possible  for  a refined,  intellectual, 
and  physically  fragile  woman  to  undergo  and 
accomplish  when  sustained  by  a courageous 
will,  a passionate  philanthropy,  and  a spirit 
of  Christian  fortitude  and  devotion,  is  record- 
ed with  unobtrusive  eloquence  in  the  Memori- 
als of  Emily  Bliss  Gould.*  The  daughter  of  au 
eminent  New  York  physician,  and  one  of  the 
central  ornaments  of  a cultivated  social  cir- 
cle, after  a few  years  of  happy  marriage  Mrs. 
Gould’s  health  failed  her,  and  in  her  thirty- 
eighth  year  she  left  her  native  land  to  seek 
its  restoration  abroad.  Her  visit  to  Europe, 
however,  proved  life-long,  her  fragile  health 
rendering  a return  sea-voyage  impossible,  and 
making  a prolonged  residence  in  Italy  a ne- 
cessity. One  of  the  earliest  impressions  made 
upon  her  on  her  arrival  in  Italy,  coloring  all 
her  after-life,  was  the  moral,  religious,  intel- 
lectual, and  social  destitution  of  the  children, 
especially  the  female  children,  of  the  inferior 
classes.  And  when  she  realized  that  her  stay 
in  Italy  would  probably  be  permanent,  she  de- 
termined to  undertake  what  at  length  became 
her  life  work,  namely,  the  moral  and  religious 
education  of  the  neglected  children  of  her 
adopted  home.  This  work  she  prosecuted  with 
self-denying  love  and  zeal  and  with  systematic 
energy  till  the  close  of  her  beautiful  life.  Her 
first  solicitude  was  excited  for  the  orphan  chil- 
dren of  political  exiles  in  Florence,  and  result- 

3 Memorials  of  Emily  Bliss  Gould , of  Rome.  By  Leon- 
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ed  in  her  establishment  there  of  a school  and 
orphanage,  which  still  remain  a fair  monu- 
ment of  her  gentle  Christian  philanthropy. 

Here  she  learned  experimentally  those  practi- 
cal lessons  which  she  afterward  profited  by  on 
her  removal  to  Rome,  where  she  applied  the 
results  of  her  Florentine  experience  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  Italo- American  schools  and  the 
founding  of  an  asylum  or  home,  which  became 
the  crowning  work  of  her  life,  and  thereafter 
absorbed  all  her  energies.  The  volume  under 
notice  relates  the  history  of  these  enterprises, 
and  shows  with  what  sweet  and  invincible  pa- 
tience this  noble  woman  pursued  her  plans  for 
the  welfare  of  others,  with  inadequate  instru- 
mentalities, and  amid  scoffs  and  insnlts  and 
other  discouragements,  till  she  was  rewarded 
by  success.  It  also  contains  generous  extracts 
from  her  journals,  descriptive  not  only  of  these 
undertakings  at  their  various  stages,  but  also 
of  numerons  phases  of  Italian  city  and  rural 
life,  and  of  Italian  manners,  scenery,  and  art. 

There  are  also  interesting  letters  in  it  from 
Mary  Howitt  and  Mrs.General  Ed  wardes,  which 
embody  tender  memorials  of  the  fragrant  life 
and  loving  labors  of  this  pure  and  cultivated 
woman. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  intelligent  Englishmen  and  Americans 
are  infinitely  less  familiar  with  the  history  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria 
than  they  are  with  its  history  under  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
the  dynasties  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  or 
during  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary,  Anne, 
and  the  Hanoverian  princes.  Nor  is  this  to  be 
wondered  at  if  we  compare  the  little  that  has 
been  written  in  permanent  and  connected  form 
concerning  this  later  period  with  the  multitude 
of  chronicles,  annals,  and  histories  that  came 
into  existence  almost  contemporaneously,  and 
dwelt  with  faithful  minuteuess  upon  the  events 
and  personages  of  the  earlier  periods.  We  have 
no  modern  writers  to  take  the  place  of  those 
industrious  old  chroniclers,  like  Hollinshed, 

Stow,  Daniel,  Drayton,  Fuller,  Wood,  Pepys, 
and  Naunton,  who  patiently  accumulated  and 
saved  up  the  stores  of  loose  fact  and  tradition, 
gossip  and  personal  observation,  which  after- 
ward were  moulded  into  history  by  men  of  tact 
and  genius;  and  we  may  therefore  justly  fear 
that  future  histories  will  lack  the  individuali- 
ty, verisimilitude  and  color  of  those  that  have 
been  w ritten  hitherto.  But  on  the  other  baud, 
the  systematic  arrangement  and  preservation 
of  public  documents  now  practiced,  the  multi- 
tudinous publications  of  books  and  pamphlets 
bearing  upon  current  events,  and  the  full  and 
accurate  reproduction  by  the  newspaper  press 
of  the  public  and  private  thought  and  activity 
of  the  age,  in  every  department  of  national, 
social,  aud  intellectual  life,  must  afford  a far 
larger  and  more  abundant  mass  of  material 
out  of  which  to  construct  history  than  lias 
ever  before  been  accessible.  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  a more  difficult  task  to  write 
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the  history  of  present  and  recent  than  of  for- 
mer times,  and  it  will  require  the  highest  con- 
structive ability  to  reduce  the  superabundant 
materials  to  order  aud  method,  and  to  form  out 
of  them  an  imposing  aud  symmetrical  whole. 
The  danger  is  that,  owing  to  the  excess  of  ma- 
terial and  the  tendency  of  writers  to  weave  all 
of  it  into  form,  os  history  becomes  more  micro- 
scopic and  minute  it  will  lose  its  grandeur  of 
outline  and  stateliness  of  proportion,  that  a 
year,  a decade,  or  some  other  brief  epoch  will 
exhaust  the  powers  and  the  life  of  the  histo- 
rian, and  that  his  volumes  will  be  distended  to 
an  undue  bulk  by  the  effort  to  depict  a mere 
speck  in  tho  life  of  a nation.  These  rellections 
are  suggested  by  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Justin 
M'Cartliy’s  History  of  Our  Own  Times,*  of  which 
two  volumes  have  been  printed,  bringing  the 
account  down  to  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  Mr.  McCarthy  has  been 
oppressed  by  the  opulence  of  his  material,  and 
has  had  to  contend  with  the  necessity  for  gen- 
eralization and  condensation  on  one  hand,  and 
the  temptation  to  indulge  in  variety  and  mi- 
nuteness of  detail  on  the  other.  The  result 
has  been  a judicious  compromise,  by  which, 
without  degenerating  into  a dry  synopsis  or 
barren  summary,  he  has  produced  an  exceed- 
ingly full  aud  graphic  historical  outline  of  a 
reign  whose  forty-one  years  have  been  more 
prolific  of  political,  social,  scientific,  economic, 
intellectual,  and  national  movement  than  auy 
previous  century  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
Among  the  subjects  specially  dwelt  upon  are 
the  coronation  and  marriage  of  the  Queen ; the 
rebellion  in  Canada,  and  Lord  Durham’s  ad- 
ministration of  the  province ; the  inauguration 
of  steam  travel  by  land  and  sea,  and  of  the 
electric  telegraph ; the  Chartist,  reform,  and 
ecclesiastical  agitations ; the  establishment  of 
free  trade;  the  Chinese  and  Indian  wars;  the 
fall  of  Louis  Philippe ; the  rise  of  Louis  Napo- 
leou;  the  Crimean  war;  and  the  literature  of 
the  reign.  In  connection  with  these  there  are 
frequent  diversions  giving  extended  views  of 
the  mutations  of  parties,  and  close  sketches  of 
the  statesmen  who  figured  on  the  stage,  in- 
cluding, among  mauy  others,  Wellington,  Mel- 
bourne, Brougham,  Lyudhurst,  Peel,  Cobden, 
Russell,  Bright,  Derby,  Clarendon,  O’Connell, 
Palmerston,  Gladstone,  and  Disraeli.  To  say 
there  is  no  other  work  coveriug  the  ground 
traversed  by  Mr.  M'Cartby  is  to  state  a self- 
evident  proposition,  since  there  is  none  that 
makes  even  a pretense  of  doing  so.  His  is  the 
sole  one  that  gives  a connected  r£sum6  of  the 
men  and  events  of  this  long  and  eventful  reign ; 
and  it  is  all  the  more  acceptable  because,  while 
it  fills  an  acknowledged  want,  it  is  written  in 
a popular  style,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  full- 
ness, condensation,  and  candor. 


* A History  of  Our  Oien  Times,  from  the  Accession  of 
Queen  Victoria  to  the  Berlin  Congress,  Number  L,  contain- 
ing Volume?  I.  and  IL  By  Justin  M'Cabthy.  11  Frank- 
lin Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  118.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 


It  is  not  extravagant  to  say  that  at  this 
time  there  is  no  subject  which  more  nearly 
concerns  civilized  society  than  that  of  educa- 
tion; and  this,  not  oulj’  from  its  intimate  re- 
lation to  the  welfare  and  the  enjoyments  of 
the  individual,  and  from  its  effect  upon  the 
permanent  well-being  of  society  through  its 
influence  over  the  individual,  but  because  of 
the  errors  with  which  its  application  is  in- 
fested, and  which  conspire  to  misdirect  or  to 
dwarf  the  powers  of  the  unit,  and  to  retard 
the  progress  of  the  individual  aud  society  to- 
ward their  full  and  healthful  development. 
It  is  not  remarkable,  then,  that  thoughtful 
and  earnest  men,  recognizing  the  importance 
of  this  great  factor,  are  directing  their  atten- 
tion in  an  unusual  degree  to  the  study  of  the 
processes  by  which  it  is  applied  and  the  prob- 
lems which  it  involves.  And  although,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  impossible  that 
any  single  intellect,  however  lavishly  endow- 
ed, should  be  able  to  grasp  the  entire  subject 
in  all  its  complications,  as  it  relates  to  the 
whole  man,  his  moral,  religious,  and  emotional 
as  well  as  his  intellectual  side,  yet  every  con- 
tribution which  is  made  by  a judicious  aud 
ripely  experienced  thinker  merits  a cordial 
welcome,  and  should  receive  careful  consider- 
ation. Although  we  are  unable  to  adopt  all 
its  conclusions,  we  are  inclined  to  rank  Pro- 
fessor Bain’s  Education  as  a Science*  among  the 
ablest  and  most  thoroughly  practical  of  recent 
contributions  of  this  sort;  aud  we  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that  it  may  find  its  wuy  into 
the  hands  of  every  friend  of  edneatiou,  and 
especially  into  the  hands  of  intelligent  teach- 
ers and  school  boards.  The  volume  is  emi- 
nently comprehensive,  direct,  and  practical. 
And  although  it  demands  the  patieut  atten- 
tion of  the  reader,  it  is  couched  in  terms  which 
are  entirely  on  a level  w ith  any  sagacious  and 
fairly  intelligent  mind.  In  order  that  his 
reader  may  have  a due  understanding  of  a 
number  of  essential  corollaries  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  an  application  of  the  methods 
and  processes  suggested  or  prescribed,  the  au- 
thor first  devotes  considerable  space  to  their 
consideration  before  entering  upon  the  main 
topic,  involving  an  examination  of  the  scope 
of  education,  and  the  bearings  upon  it  of 
physiology  and  psychology,  including  uuder 
the  latter  an  elaborate  account  of  tho  bearings 
of  the  intellect  and  the  emotions  on  edneatiou. 
This  investigation  is  followed  by  a prepara- 
tory chapter  appropriated  to  the  explanation 
of  certain  terms  and  phrases  of  a semi- tech- 
nical kind,  such,  for  instance,  as  memory, 
judgment,  imagination,  analysis,  synthesis, 
object  lessons,  training,  etc.,  which  are  much 
employed  by  the  author  in  his  discussions, 
and  to  which  he  assigns  precise  meanings. 
An  interesting  chapter  is  given  to  a consid- 


* Education  as  a Science.  “ International  Scientific  Se- 
ries.” By  Alkxanokb  Bain,  LL.D.,  Prnfeeeor  of  Logic  in 
the  University  of  Aberdeen.  19mo,  pp.  468.  New  York ; 
D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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eration  of  “ education  values,”  or,  in  other 
words,  to  an  inquiry  into  the  worth  of  the  va- 
rious subjects  in  the  usual  routine  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  two  great  divisions  of  language 
and  science,  and  into  the  characteristic  mental 
efficacy  of  each  of  them.  Under  the  head  of 
“ Sequence  of  Subjects  Psychological  and  Log- 
ical,” there  are  two  other  chapters  containing 
an  exposition  of  the  order  of  the  uufoldiug  of 
the  faculties,  of  the  influence  this  order  should 
have  upon  the  arrangement  of  studies,  and  of 
the  dependence  of  the  subjects  proposed  to  be 
studied  on  each  other.  The  remainder  of  the 
work  is  con  lined  to  the  main  topic  in  the  fol- 
lowing order : First,  “ Methods  of  Teaching,” 
under  which,  after  adverting  to  that  which 
concerns  the  first  clemcuta  of  reading  and  the 
question  of  knowledge  teaching,  the  author 
introduces  the  subject  of  the  object  lesson, 
points  out  the  dangers  attending  it,  and  de- 
scribes its  true  office,  range,  direction,  and 
methods,  both  in  the  elementary  stages  and  in 
its  application  to  geography,  history,  and  the 
sciences.  Second,  the  “Mother -Tongue,”  iu 
which  every  thing  that  relates  to  it  as  an  ac- 
quirement—its  vocabulary,  grammars,  con- 
struction, and  literature — is  minutely  can- 
vassed. Third,  an  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the  “Study  of  the  Classics”  at  the  present 
day,  in  which  the  ground  is  taken  that  “ the 
provisional  arrangement,  whereby  the  high- 
er knowledge  was  for  centuries  made  to  flow 
through  two  dead  languages,  should  now  be 
considered  as  drawing  to  a close.”  And 
fourth,  the  suggestion  of  a “renovated  cur- 
riculum” of  higher  education,  whose  studies 
shall  embrace  scieuco,  the  humanities,  and 
English  composition  and  literature.  These 
discussions  are  followed  by  able  chapters  on 
moral  education,  art  teaching,  and  propor- 
tions; and  in  an  appendix  further  examples 
are  given  of  the  object  lesson,  and  additional 
explanations  of  terms. 

When  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  Trin- 
ity College,  Dublin,  was  founded  in  1837,  a 
young  man  was  holding  a scholarship  in  the 
college  who  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-six,  but  whose  rare  abilities  and  prom- 
ise had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  old- 
er scholars.  Among  those  who  had  been  im- 
pressed by  the  accomplishments  of  this  young 
student  was  the  founder  of  the  chair,  and 
passing  over  the  heads  of  men  of  riper  years, 
he  selected  the  comparative  j'outh  to  fill  it 
immediately  upon  the  expiration  of  his  schol- 
arship. It  was  thus  that  William  Archer  But- 
ler came  to  be  the  first  incumbent  of  this  dis- 
tinguished professorate,  the  duties  of  which 
he  assumed  when  ho  was  only  twenty-six,  and 
continued  to  perform  until  bis  premature  death 
in  1849.  The  lectures  on  the  history  of  ancient 
philosophy,*  which  were  the  first-fruits  of  the 


• J^ctu res  on  the  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy.  By 
William  Aitninnt  Bcttlicr,  M.  A.  Edited  by  William  Hkt»- 
wortii  TuoMrson,  M.A.  8 Volf.,  19mo,  pp.  436  and  415, 
New  York : Robert  Carter  aud  Brothers. 


labors  of  this  youthful  professor,  were  deliv- 
ered during  the  first  four  years  of  his  brief 
and  brilliant  career,  and  were  of  such  unusual 
elegance  aud  ability  as  to  win  the  applause 
of  his  cou temporaries,  and  to  vindicate  their 
reproduction  at  this  lato  date  in  permanent 
form.  The  task  of  reproduction  has  been  thor- 
oughly performed  by  his  friend  William  Hep- 
worth  Thompson,  M.A.,  who  has  edited  from 
the  author’s  manuscript  as  many  of  the  lec- 
tures as  hail  been  reduced  to  form,  and  has  ver- 
ified, and  in  somo  instances  corrected  or  more 
fully  explained,  the  references  in  the  text  to 
original  authorities.  Some  of  the  earlier  lec- 
tures in  the  scries  are  redundaut  and  rhetorical 
in  their  style,  are  often  obscured  by  an  excess 
of  illustration,  and  are  sometimes  inexact  in 
their  learning  or  immature  in  their  judgments 
of  speculative  questions;  but  these  defects  are 
more  than  compensated  for  by  the  remarkable 
force  and  impressiveness  of  the  language  in 
which  they  are  clothed,  by  the  rich  vein  of 
imagination  by  which  they  are  varied,  by  the 
deep  and  patient  thought  with  which  they 
are  freighted,  and  by  the  atmosphere  of  philo- 
sophic acumen  in  which  they  are  enveloped. 
These  defects,  however,  are  mniuly  confined  to 
those  lectures  in  the  introductory  series  which 
were  prepared  by  the  author  immediately  upon 
assuming  his  unexpected  duties,  and  when  he 
was  new  to  the  requirements  of  his  professor- 
ship. But  perhaps  because  of  the  defects  in 
them, attributable  to  the  haste  with  which  they 
were  written  and  his  own  imperfect  knowl- 
edge, these  early  lectures  will  be  found  more 
easy  of  comprehension*  to  the  neophyte  than 
if  they  were  more  faultless,  their  elementary 
and  progressive  character  being  better  suited 
to  liis  case,  and  rendering  them  more  service- 
able as  helps  on  his  way.  In  the  lectures  of 
the  introductory  series  are  comprised  a popu- 
lar inquiry  into  the  nature  and  limits  of  the 
sciences  of  psychology  and  ontology,  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  question  of  the  possibility  of 
an  inductive  science  of  the  mind,  a disquisi- 
tion upon  the  superiority  of  this  science  to 
all  others,  and  an  exposition  of  its  disciplin- 
ary value.  This  is  followed  by  a statement 
of  the  province  and  functions  of  a historian  of 
philosophy,  and  a history  of  the  progress  of 
philosophy  through  ancient  aud  modern  times, 
in  which  the  lecturer  dwells  especially  upon 
the  Greek  philosophy,  its  origiu,  characteris- 
tics, and  stages  of  development.  Under  this 
branch  a view  is  taken  of  the  early  efforts  of 
philosophical  inquiry  in  Greece,  and  outlines 
are  given  of  the  tenets  of  the  Ionic,  the  Atom- 
ic, the  Pythagorean,  and  the  Eclectic  schools, 
and  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoics  and  of  Soc- 
rates. Another  series  is  devoted  to  Socrates 
aud  his  followers,  and  to  an  account  of  the 
progress  of  the  Megaric  philosophy,  and  to  an 
examination  of  the  Cynic  and  Cyrenaic  insti- 
tutes. These  form  the  first  volume,  and  the 
second  is  devoted  exclusively,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  three  lectures  on  Aristotle  and  his 
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philosophy, ‘to  a consideration  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  Plato  and  the  Platonists.  These  are 
the  moat  brilliant  and  original  of  the  lectures, 
and  also  the  most  able  and  accurate ; and  they 
have  been  pronounced  by  a competent  author- 
ity “a  perfectly  independent  contribution  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  great  master  of  Grecian 
wisdom.”  The  exposition  they  give  of  the  di- 
alectics and  physics  of  Plato  is  perhaps  the 
only  one  at  once  accurate  aud  popular  which 
is  accessible  to  English  students.  As  the  ed- 
itor has  observed,  they  “constitute  a history 
of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  its  seed-time,  ma- 
turity, and  decay ; and  the  author’s  familiarity 
with  the  metaphysical  writings  of  the  last 
century,  and  especially  with  the  English  and 
Scotch  school  of  psychologists,  has  enabled 
him  to  illustrate  the  subtle  speculations  of 
which  he  treats  in  a mauuer  calculated  to  ren- 
der them  more  intelligible  to  the  English  mind 
than  they  can  be  made  by  writers  trained  sole- 
ly in  the  technicalities  of  the  modern  German 
school,  or  by  those  who  disdain  the  use  of  il- 
lustration altogether.” 

“ Short  spells,”  whether  in  our  employments 
or  recreations,  are  now  the  order  of  the  day. 
Even  our  enjoyments  become  a burden  if  too 
greatly  protracted  when  the  thermomoter 
stands  at  ninety ; and  “little  and  often”  is  the 
rule  laid  down  by  experience,  which  wo  must 
observe  if  wo  w ould  escape  the  penalties  that 
its  infraction  is  sure  to  incur.  In  these  heat- 
ed midsummer  days  it  is  literally  true  that 
“ man  wants  but  little  here  below,  nor  wants 
that  little  long aud  whether  it  be  a nap  or  a 
di user,  a drink  or  a flirtation,  a song  or  a sere- 
nade, a sermon,  a book,  or  even  a book-notice, 
it  must  be  short,  else  it  is  likely  to  prove 
wearisome.  The  great  art  just  now  is  not 
only  to  keep  our  occupations  from  proving  ex- 
hausting, but  to  prevent  our  recreations  from 
becoming  a toil.  Books  suitable  for  vacation 
browsing  are  an  indispensable  element  of  com- 
fort ; and  these  may  be  grave  or  gay — nay,  must 
be  of  all  shades  to  meet  all  tastes— so  only  that 
they  have  the  capital  merit  of  being  short,  or 
at  least  of  the  kind  that  Tainc  confesses  a fond- 
ness for — such  as  we  can  begin  at  the  end  or 
in  the  middle,  can  dip  into  here  and  there  at 
will,  can  throw  down  after  a score  of  pages 
as  we  can  lay  aside  an  emptied  goblet,  aud  in 
which  we  can  find  refreshing  amusement,  mis- 
cellaneous variety,  or  food  for  easy  thought. 
For  those  who  can  not  bo  content  with  mental 
aliment  of  the  whipped  syllabub  order,  one  of 
the  best  vacation  books  we  know  of  is  a volume 
entitled  Essays  of  To-Day'  which  consists  of 
twelve  essays  on  subjects  that  make  a reason- 
able demand  upou  the  attention  while  they  do 
not  require  laborious  thought,  and  which  feed 
and  invigorate  tho  mind  while  they  afford  it 
a considerable  latitude  of  refining  entertain- 


7  Essays  of  To-Day:  Religious  and  Theological.  By 

W ii. liam  Wn.uERroso*  Newtow,  Rector  of  St.  Paul's 

Church,  Boston.  12mo,  pp.  258.  Boston:  A.  Williams 
and  Co. 


ment.  Among  tho  studies  served  up  in  this 
thoughtful  and  agreeable  volnme  are  the  Lim- 
its of  Enthusiasm;  the  Age  of  the  Schoolmen ; 
Savonarola;  Edw  ard  Irving;  Lacordaire;  Rep- 
resentative Men  of  the  English  Church;  the 
Narrowness  of  Breadth,  etc.,  each  of  which  is 
treated  with  genial  gracefulness,  and  is  charged 
with  suggestiveness. — Another  instance  of  this 
thoughtful  sort  of  browsing,  where  serious 
subjects  are  made  to  sparkle  with  vivacity, 
and  to  effervesce  with  wit  and  eloquence  and 
brilliant  buncombe,  is  a new  volume  of  Jo- 
seph Cook’s  Monday  Lectures,  entitled  Mar- 
riage,* in  which  he  discusses  that  important 
social  relation  from  a conservat  ive  stand-point, 
under  the  following  heads : The  Infidel  Attack 
on  the  Family;  A Supremo  A flection  between 
Two;  Marriage  without  Love;  Love  without 
Marriage;  Elective  Affinities;  Goethe  and 
Shakspeare  on  Marriage ; Inherited  Education- 
al Forces;  and  Hereditary  Taints  in  Blood. 
We  may  add  that  to  each  of  these  discussions 
there  is  prefixed  one  of  Mr.  Cook’s  pyrotech- 
nical  displays,  which  he  calls  a “ prelude,”  and 
w’bich  has  about  as  intimate  a connection  with 
the  main  topic  as  Mr.  Cook  himself  has  with  the 
man  in  the  moon. — Capital  browsing  is  also  to 
b©  found  in  George  Eliot’s  latest  volnme,  The- 
ophrastus Such.7 * 9  In  it  an  imaginary  old  bache- 
lor, of  unattractive  and  insignificant  appear- 
ance hut  active  brain,  indulges  somewhat  aft- 
er the  manner  of  Addison’s  “ short-faced  man” 
and  Goldsmith’s  “Man  in  Black,”  in  lucubra- 
tions about  himself  and  men  and  things  aud 
books,  and  delivers  his  opinions  concerning 
them  in  a monologue  which  is  half  oracular, 
half  confidential,  and  which  sparkles  with  w’it 
and  wisdom  and  originality,  with  keen  obser- 
vations couched  in  a tone  of  simplicity,  and 
with  subtle  metaphysical  distinctions  and 
speculations.  Every  page  scintillates  with 
one  or  other  of  these  characteristics;  and  the 
charm  of  the  volume  consists  in  the  fact  that 
while  its  confessions,  vaticinations,  and  rea- 
sonings are  good  intellectual  appetizers,  they 
do  not  constitute  a laborious  meal.  In  fact, 
the  book  is  a series  of  eighteen  suggestive  es- 
says, calculated  to  act  as  momentary  stimu- 
lants to  a miud  that  is  taking  its  ease,  hut  is 
disinclined  to  be  absolutely  vacant.  Several 
of  these  are  in  the  nature  of  “confessions”  by 
tho  imaginary  old  bachelor  after  wdiom  the 
volume  is  named,  in  wdiicli  he  reveals  his  men- 
tal and  moral  idiosyncrasies  and  whimsicali- 
ties. Nine  or  ten  of  them  are  delineations  of 
as  many  different  characters,  each  ns  imagina- 
ry os  the  old  bachelor  himself,  but  who  are 
typical  of  certain  phases  of  men,  among  them 
being  the  victim  of  literary  jealousy,  the  too 
deferential  man,  the  political  molecule,  the 

9 Marriage.  With  Preludes  on  Current  Events.  By  Jo- 
stem  Cook.  12mo,  pp.  210.  Boston : Houghton,  Osgood, 
and  Co. 

* Impressions  of  Theophrastus  Such.  By  Gkobqk  Eliot. 
12mo,  pp.  234.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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watch-dog  of  knowledge,  etc.  The  remaining 
essays  are  on  special  topics  of  curiosity  or  in- 
terest, such  as  how  we  come  to  give  ourselves 
false  testimonies  and  believe  in  them,  the  dis- 
eases of  small  authorship,  moral  swindlers, 
shadows  of  the  coming  race,  etc. — Not  so  pure- 
ly intellectual  as  the  above-named  volumes, 
but  equally  well  suited  to  give  a fillip  to  the 
mind  of  the  vacation  idler,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  sinking  into  lethargy,  are  several  books 
of  a biographical  cast.  Of  these,  because  of 
its  greater  completeness,  and  the  interest  that 
attaches  to  its  subject,  we  give  the  precedence 
to  Mr.  Trollope’s  Life  of  Thackeray.10  A handy 
satchel  or  pocket  volume,  there  is  nothing  in 
its  bulk  or  its  tone  to  appall  the  heated  fugi- 
tive from  town  and  worry,  or  to  prevent  him 
from  taking  it  along  as  a companion.  In  a 
single  chapter  of  moderate  dimensions  Mr. 
Trollope  brings  together  all  the  little  that  is 
known  of  Thackeray  as  a man  and  as  a writer, 
in  a manner  so  chatty  and  genially  sympa- 
thetic that  the  laziest  will  regret  its  brevity; 
and  this  is  followed  by  eight  brief  chapters, 
each  of  which  is  a distinct  and  independent 
essay,  that  may  be  separately  read,  on  Thack- 
eray’s several  productions  in  prose  and  verse, 
bis  novels,  ballads,  burlesques,  and  lectures, 
and  on  bis  style  and  genius. — Two  smaller 
volumes  of  this  class  are  devoted  respectively 
to  Montaigne11  and  Ruskin.13  The  former,  by 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  contains  a brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  father  of  essayists,  which,  if  loss  de- 
lightfully written  than  the  still  briefer  sketch 
by  Hazlitt  so  well  known  to  lovers  of  Mon- 
taigne, is  yet  very  agreeable  reading.  The 
sketch  is  largely  made  up  of  material  drawn 
from  Montaigne’s  own  writings,  by  means  of 
which  we  are  given  pleasant  glimpses  of  the 
vivacious  and  observant  Frenchman  in  his  li- 
brary, on  his  travels,  and  in  office,  and  gain  a 
clear  idea  of  his  character  and  opinions.  The 
volume  on  Ruskin  is  simply  a collection  of 
passages  scissored  out  of  his  Modem  Painters , 
arranged  under  short  and  spcciffc  heads,  and 
prefaced  by  a brief  biographical  sketch. — For 
repasts  containing  in  the  smallest  compass  food 
that  is  wholesome  and  substantial,  yet  delicate 
of  flavor  and  light  of  digestion,  wo  commend  the 
summer  saunterer  to  Thackeray’s  lectures  on 
the  four  Georges’*  and  on  the  English  Humor- 
ists,14 14  to  Macaulay’s  brilliant  monograph  on 

*o  Thackeray.  By  Anthony  Trollop  f.  “ Engl  tail  Men 
of  Letters  Series.”  12rao,  pp.  20S.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

11  Montaigne.  “Foreign  Classics  for  English  Renders 
Series.”  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  16mo,  pp.  122.  Philadel- 
phia: J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 

13  Ruskin  an  Painting.  With  a Biographical  Sketch. 
“ New  Handy  Volume  Series.”  ldrao,  pp.  210.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

**  The  Four  Georges.  Sketches  of  Manners,  Morals, 
Court  and  Town  Lire.  By  W.  M.  Tiiaokkhay.  “ Har- 
per's Half-honr  Series.”  32 mo,  pp.  205.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

14  Swift,  Congreve,  Addison , and  Steele.  From  “ Lec- 
tures on  the  English  Humorists.”  By  W.  M.  Tn  aokeuay. 
“ Harper’s  Half-hour  Series.”  32uio,  pp.  202.  New  York : 
Harper  nnd  Brothers. 

Prior , Gay , Pope,  Hogarth,  Smollett , Fielding,  Sterne, 
and  Goldsmith.  By  W.  M.  Thaos  kb  ay.  “ Harper's  Half- 


Lord  Bacon, *•  and  to  Creighton’s  Half-hour 
History  of  England.17  The  author  of  the  last- 
named  is  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  excel- 
lent series  of  “ Epochs  of  English  History,”  now 
in  course  of  publication,  to  which  this  little  vol- 
ume is  designed  to  be  introductory.  It  is  an 
admirably  condensed  outline  of  Euglish  his- 
tory from  the  coming  of  the  Danes  and  Angles 
until  1870.  As  to  Thackeray’s  lectures  aud 
Macaulay’s  brilliant  biographical  criticism, 
nothing  need  be  said.  Those  who  have  read 
them  w ill  be  glad  to  do  so  again,  and  those 
who  have  not,  have  a treat  in  storo  for  them 
that  we  envy. — Doubtless  there  will  bo  some 
among  our  summer  excursionists  w ho,  if  not 
thinking  as  regretfully  of  their  interrupted  re- 
ligious privileges  as  the  Israelites  did  of  the 
flesh-pots  of  Egypt,  would  yet  gladly  replace 
them  by  the  perusal  of  books  not  too  elabo- 
rately grave,  but  still  of  a more  definite  relig- 
ious cast  than  those  we  have  named.  Serious 
books  for  vacation  reading  are  as  needful  as 
any  others.  One  of  the  most  thoughtful  of 
this  kind  is  Professor  Fisher’s  address  on  Faith 
and  Raftona/ttfnt,18  delivered  before  the  Priuce- 
ton  Theological  School.  In  this  cogent  ad- 
dress the  lecturer  considers  the  temper  aud 
tendency  of  rationalism,  and  displays  its  im- 
patience of  mysteries  in  religion,  its  failure  to 
take  into  account  the  influence  of  sin  on  man’s 
capacity  to  investigate  religious  truth,  its  in- 
evitable tendency  to  ignore  tho  premises  of 
religious  faith,  its  inclination  to  take  no  ac- 
count of  implicit  mental  processes,  its  exag- 
geration of  tho  office  of  logic  in  religion,  and 
its  proueness  to  6oek  for  religious  truth  mere- 
ly for  its  owu  sake.  He  then  announces  the 
true  motive  in  the  search  for  religious  truth, 
suggests  safeguards  against  fancy  and  enthu- 
siasm, states  the  limit  of  the  responsibility 
of  the  believer  in  meeting  objections,  and 
passes  in  review  the  leading  truths  of  re- 
ligion. To  the  lecture  is  appended  several 
brief  and  erudite  essays  on  the  following 
topics:  on  the  teaching  of  theology  on  the 
moral  basis  of  faith;  on  the  doctrine  of  nes- 
cience respecting  God ; on  tbe  doctrine  of  evo- 
lution in  its  relation  to  tbe  arguments  of 
desigu  ; on  tbe  reasonableness  of  tbe  Christian 
doctrine  of  prayer ; on  the  moral  and  spiritual 
elements  in  the  atonement;  and  on  the  unity 
of  belief  among  Christians. — Under  the  com- 
prehensive title  Motives  of  Lifef19  Professor 
Swing  analyzes  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
principal  motives  which  impel  man  aud  rule 
his  life,  namely,  the  desire  of  intellectual  cul- 

hour  Series.”  82mo,  pp.  214.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

16  Lord  Bacon.  By  Lord  Mao  aflat.  “Harper's  Half- 
honr  Series.”  32mo,  pp.  12S.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

* 7 Half-hour  History  of  England.  By  M anoell  Cbktoii- 
ton,  M. A.  “ Harper’s  Half-hour  Series.”  82mo,  pp.  28L 
New  York : Hamer  nnd  Brothers. 

18  Faith  and  Rationalism.  With  Short  Supplementary 
Essays  on  Related  Topics.  By  Gkorgf.  P.  Fibhkk,  D.D. 
12mo,  pp.  188.  New  \ork : Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

l#  motives  of  Life.  By  Davip  Swing.  16mo,  pp.  132. 
Chicago : Jansen,  M'Clttrg,  and  Co. 
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tore,  tbe  idea  of  home,  considerations  of  fame, 
the  hope  of  happiness,  the  love  of  mankind, 
and  religion.  Specially  addressed  to  the  yonng, 
his  essays  on  each  of  these  topics  will  make 
a strong  impression  by  their  simplicity,  elo- 
quence, earnestness,  and  practical  wisdom. — 
Less  controversial  and  didactic  than  the  two 
volumes  just  mentioned,  Dr.  Macduff’s  Palms 
of  Elim70  is  designed  for  the  spiritual  comfort 
and  refreshment  of  Christians  rather  than  for 
their  moral  and  intellectual  development,  or 
for  their  equipment  for  the  defense  of  their 
faith.  It  comprises,  in  a series  of  threescore 
and  ten  brief  meditations,  a selection  of  the 
more  comforting  passages  from  the  author’s 
previous  writings,  which  are  intended  to  reach 
the  case  of  the  weary,  the  heavy-laden,  the 
penitent,  the  spiritually  depressed,  the  fearful, 
the  afflicted,  and,  indeed,  all  the  needs  and 
moods  of  Christians  in  every  class  and  station. 
They  are  marked  by  great  tenderness,  and  are 
replete  with  encouragements  and  consolations 
drawn  from  Holy  Scripture,  many  of  which 
are  clothed  in  verso  of  great  sweetness  and 
pathos. — Dr.  Vincent’s  Stranger  and  Guest71  is  a 
guide  to  personal  religion,  in  the  form  of  five 
suggestive  essays,  which  deal  with  successive 
stages  of  life  from  the  world  to  the  Lord’s 
table. — Belonging  to  an  entirely  different 
sphere  are  a number  of  publications  whose 
province  is  merely  to  afford  entertainment  by 
their  incursions  upon  the  territory  of  romance, 
or  by  their  pictures  of  society  and  manners,  or 
by  their  recital  of  the  vagaries  and  vicissitudes 
of  love.  Under  the  title  An  Attic  Philosopher 
in  Paris,77  M.  Emile  Souvestre  has  grouped 
twelve  exquisite  little  sketches,  based  on  com- 
monplace happenings  in  Paris,  and  depict- 
ing with  commingled  tenderness,  pathos,  hu- 
mor, and  sweetness  as  many  phases  of  hum- 
ble life  in  Paris,  each  of  which  has  the  piqu- 
ancy of  a romance  and  the  literalness  of 
reality. — Theo 77  and  Miss  Crespigny7*  are  two 
of  Mrs.  Burnett’s  earlier  love  stories,  whose 
brightness  and  vivacity  will  be  attractive  to 
young  people  of  the  gentler  sex,  but  which 
have  little  of  the  narrative  and  descriptive 
power  exhibited  in  her  maturer  writings. — A 
vacant  hour  may  be  pleasantly  whiled  away 
by  Mr.  Cooke’s  clever  story,  Mr.  Grant  ley’s 
Idea  77  the  sceno  of  which  is  laid  in  Virginia, 
and  whose  hero  is  a lad  of  gentle  birth,  re- 
duced by  orphanage  and  the  neglect  of  his 
relatives  to  the  condition  of  a tramp  and  the 

10  Palms  of  Elim ; or,  Rest  and  Refreshment  in  the  Val- 
leys. By  J.  K.  Macduff.  D.D.  12mo,  pp.  807.  New 
York : Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

31  Stranger  and  Quest . By  Marvin  R.  Vincent.  D.D. 
18mo,  pp.  162.  New  York : A.  D.  F.  Randolph  aud  Co. 

n An  Attic  Philosopher  in  Paris;  or , A Peep  at  the 
World  from  a Garret.  From  the  French  of  Fmii.e  Sou- 
vkbtrk.  “New  Handy  Volume  Series.”  16mo,  pp.  1M. 
New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

n Theo.  By  Franoks  Hodoson  Burnett.  Sm.  12mo, 
pp.  183.  New  York : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

**  Miss  Crespigny.  By  Francks  Hodoson  Burnett. 
8m.  12mo,pp.  190.  New  York : Charles  Bcribner’s  Sons. 

**  Mr.  Grantley's  Idea.  By  John  Ektkn  Cooke.  “Har- 
per’s Half-hour  Series.”  82mo,  pp.  164.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 


verge  of  criminality.  He  is  rescued  from  his 
downward  career  by  the  impression  made  upon 
him  by  a little  girl,  who  saved  him  from  a de- 
grading punishment,  and  by  the  tender  benevo- 
lence of  the  late  good  Bishop  Meade.  Through 
the  influence  and  training  of  the  latter  he  is 
educated  and  transformed;  and  after  he  be- 
comes a man,  he  returns  to  the  scene  of  his 
youthful  delinquency,  and  works  out  a penalty 
which  he  hod  escaped  at  the  time,  and  finally 
wins  the  girl  whom  he  had  offended  against 
in  his  early  days.  The  story  is  gracefully  told ; 
and  the  “ idea”  which  impels  the  hero  to  work 
out  the  literal  terms  of  the  punishment  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced,  hut  which  he  had 
evaded,  is  an  episode  of  great  moral  beauty,  and 
is  not  without  its  humorous  and  romantic  side. 
— Equally  brief  and  entertaining,  and  embody- 
ing with  a gracefully  told  love  story  a sug- 
gestive lesson,  by  which  young  maidens  w ho 
have  no  other  gift  than  a sunshiny  nature 
may  gladden  and  elevate  those  of  their  ow*n 
sex  who  spend  their  lives  in  bopeless'drudgery, 
is  a little  volume  styled  My  Sister’s  Keeper.77 
It  is  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  association 
and  example,  and  of  the  property  of  sunuiness 
and  sweetness  to  brighten  and  sweeten  all  that 
come  withiu  their  influence. — If  a rainy  day 
should  intervene,  aud  these  tidbits  of  fiction 
prove  too  slight  a repast,  a more  prolonged  en- 
tertainment may  be  fouud  in  some  recent  nov- 
els. Among  these  wo  note  as  very  bright  and 
vivacious,  Orange  IMy71  a genial  Irish  story,  by 
May  Crommelin ; Basildon  77  a more  elaborate 
English  society  novel,  by  Mrs.  Hunt ; aud  Mar - 
kof 79  by  Mrs.  Henry  Gr^ville,  a novel  based  on 
life  and  society  in  Russia,  in  which  this  won- 
derfully fertile  writer  depicts  the  career  of  a 
young  peasant  violinist  from  the  opening  of 
his  passion  for  music,  through  his  struggles  to 
master  the  exacting  art,  till  he  wins  success. 
The  love  experiences  of  the  hero  and  two  of 
his  friends  are  related  with  great  spirit  aud 
delicacy.  The  work  is  far  superior  to  any 
thing  we  have  read  of  Mrs.  Gr^ville’s,  and  has 
the  unmistakable  stamp  of  genins. — But  spe- 
cially noteworthy  for  every  quality  that  makes 
a work  of  imaginative  romance  a w elcome  and 
invigorating  refreshment  is  our  old  favorite 
John  Halifax,70  w hich  the  Messrs.  Harper  have 
reproduced  in  their  popular  u Frau kl in  Square 
Library”  just  in  time  to  make  one  in  the  nu- 
merous peripatetic  libraries  of  the  legions  who 
are  now  preparing  for  the  summer  hegira. 


*•  My  Sister's  Keeper.  A 8tory  tor  Girls.  By  Laura 
M.  Lane.  u Harpers  Half-hour  Series.”  82 mo,  pp.  191. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

31  Orange  Lily.  A Novel.  By  Mat  Crovvklin. 
“Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  39.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

M Basildon.  A Novel.  By  Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Hunt. 
“Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  60.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

” Mar  kof  the  Russian  Violinist.  By  Henry  Grrvtllr. 
Translated  by  Hklkn  Stan lry.  12mo,  pp.  468.  Philadd- 
phia : T.  B.  Peterson  and  Brothers. 

30  John  Halifax,  Gentleman.  A Novel.  By  Miss  Mu- 
look.  “Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  89.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  17th  of  June. — 
President  Hayes,  May  29,  sent  a message 
to  the  House  vetoing  the  Legislative,  Execu- 
tive, and  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill.  A mo- 
tion to  pass  the  measure  over  the  veto  failed, 
the  vote  standing  112  to  91 — less  than  two- 
thirds.  On  the  9th  of  June  another  hill  was 
offered  without  the  political  riders  to  which 
the  President  had  objected,  and  it  was  passed 
by  188  to  22.  On  the  14th,  the  Senate  amend- 
ed and  passed  it,  after  which  it  was  returned 
to  the  House  for  concurrence.  The  bill  con- 
sists of  a single  declaratory  clause,  and  a large 
number  of  explanations  and  amendments,  mak- 
ing the  law  of  the  present  current  year  the  law 
of  the  next  fiscal  year.  On  the  10th  of  June 
the  House  passed  the  Judicial  Appropriation 
Bill,  with  a clause  nullifying  the  Federal  elec- 
tion law. — June  16,  the  Senate  passed  the  Sup- 
plemental Judicial  Appropriation  Bill,  modi- 
fied by  the  Democrats  so  as  to  remove  possible 
objections  by  tho  President.  An  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Hill,  and  adopted,  gives 
United  States  courts  permission  to  draw  their 
jurors  from  State  court  jury-boxes. — Juno  2, 
the  House  voted  to  appropriate  $20,000  for  the 
Australian  exhibitions. — June  11,  the  House, 
by  a vote  of  172  to  31,  passed  tho  Army  Bill, 
with  the  following  restrictive  clause:  “That 
no  money  appropriated  by  this  act  is  appro- 
priated or  shall  be  paid  for  the  subsistence, 
equipment,  trausportation,  or  compensation  of 
any  portion  of  the  army  of  the  United  States 
to  be  used  as  a police  force  to  keep  the  peace 
at  the  polls  at  any  election  held  within  any 
State.” 

The  House,  June  7,  voted  additional  appro- 
priations for  tho  postal  service,  including  an 
increase  of  the  pay  of  letter-carriers. 

A new  Army  Bill,  prohibiting  military  in- 
terference at  elections,  was  introduced  in  tho 
House  by  Mr.  Springer,  June  16,  and  pressed 
for  immediate  passage,  but  it  failed,  less  than 
two-thirds  voting  to  suspend  the  rules. 

The  Seuate,  June  6,  passed  the  bill  repealing 
the  jurors’  test  oath. 

The  Senate,  June  10,  refused,  by  a vote  of  21 
to  22,  to  order  the  Warner  Silver  Bill  to  be  re- 
ported. 

Both  Houses,  June  10,  unanimously  passed 
a bill  to  erect  a monument  on  the  site  of  the 
house  iu  which  Washington  was  born. 

The  Maine  Greenbackors  met  in  Convention 
at  Portland  Juue  3,  and  nominated  Joseph  L. 
Smith  for  Governor. — The  Ohio  Democrats 
met  at  Columbus  on  the  4th,  and  nominated 
Thomas  Ewing  for  Governor.  The  same  day 
the  Ohio  Greenbackers  also  mot  at  Columbus, 
and  refusing  any  coalition  with  the  Democrats, 
nominated  General  A.  S.  Piatt  for  Governor. — 
June  10,  the  Minnesota  Greenbackers  met  at 
St.  Paul,  and  nominated  Asa  Barton  for  Gov- 


ernor.— The  Iowa  Republicans  met  at  Des 
Moines  June  11,  aud  renominated  John  H. 
Gear  for  Governor. 

The  French  Senate,  June  15,  passed  the  bill 
for  a return  of  the  Chambers  to  Paris. — M. 
Blanqui,  the  French  Socialist,  has  been  par- 
doned and  released  from  prison,  but  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  has  annulled  his  election. 

A naval  engagement  was  fought  oft*  Iqniqne, 
on  the  Peruvian  coast,  May  21,  between  the 
Peruvian  iron-clads  Huasear  and  Independence 
and  three  Chilian  wooden  vessels,  the  Esmeral- 
da, Covadonga , aud  Limari.  The  Esmeralda  was 
rammed  and  sunk,  aud  over  100  of  her  crew 
were  drowned.  The  Independence  was  wreck- 
ed in  pursuing  the  enemy,  and  was  burned. 

King  Cetywayo,  with  a view  of  leaving  the 
British  no  point  to  strike  at,  and  adopting  a 
system  of  bush  warfare,  has  burned  the  royal 
kraal,  and  retired  to  Northwest  Zululand. 

The  late  Portuguese  ministry,  before  its  re- 
tirement, concluded  a treaty  with  Great  Brit- 
ain looking  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade,  the  development  of  commerce,  and  the 
civilization  of  Africa. 

The  International  Ship-canal  Congress, meet- 
ing in  Paris,  has  adopted,  by  a vote  of  98  to  8, 
tho  Panama  and  Limon  Bay  ronte. 

Alexander  Solovicff,  who  attempted  to  as- 
sassinate the  Czar  of  Russia,  was  hanged  on 
the  Smolenski  Field  on  June  10. 

DISASTERS. 

May  30. — A tornado  in  parts  of  Missouri, 
Kansas,  aud  Nebraska  destroyed  buildings, 
swept  the  fields  of  their  crops,  and  scooped  the 
water  from  rivers  and  wells.  More  than  forty 
persons  were  killed  and  eighty  wounded* 

June  12. — A water-spout  at  Buffalo  Gap,  in 
the  Black  Hills  region,  caused  an  overflow  of 
Beaver  Creek,  which  swept  away  a camp  aud 
drowned  eleven  persons. 

May  30. — An  avalanche  destroyed  a church 
and  several  houses,  and  killed  six  persons,  iu 
the  village  of  Fontana,  Switzerland. 

OBITUARY. 

May  17. — In  Philadelphia,  Judge  Asa  Packer, 
aged  seventy-four  years. 

June  1. — At  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  General  James 
Shields,  United  States  Senator,  at  different 
times,  from  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and  Missouri, 
aged  sixty-nine  years. 

June  10. — At  Annapolis,  Maryland,  Commo- 
dore Foxhall  A.  Parker,  commandant  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  aged  fifty-eight 
years. 

May  26. — James  Grant,  the  Euglish  journal- 
ist, aged  seventy-four  years. 

June  3. — In  London,  Eugland,  Baron  Lionel 
de  Rothschild,  the  head  of  the  English  branch 
of  the  famous  banking  house,  aged  seventy- 
one  years. 
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IN  the  Life  of  General  Benjamin  F.  Butler}  re- 
cently published  by  Lee  and  Shepard,  we 
find  the  following  humorous  incident : When 
he  was  a student  at  Waterville  College,  Maine, 
where  the  Calviuistic  theology  was  thorough- 
ly inculcated  by  the  president  and  professors, 
one  of  the  professors  had  delivered  a sermon 
in  the  chapel,  in  which  he  said:  “1.  None  but 
the  elect  can  be  saved.  2.  Of  so-called  Chris- 
tians, probably  not  more  than  one  in  a hun- 
dred will  be  saved.  3.  Heathen  people  will 
have  more  consideration  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
future  life  than  men  of  Christian  nations  who 
hear  but  do  not  profit  by  the  Word  of  God.” 
The  rules  of  the  institution  enforced  attend- 
ance upon  chapel  services,  and  after  hearing 
this  sermon  young  Butler  petitioned  the  facul- 
ty to  relieve  him  from  further  attendance  upon 
preaching,  giving  as  a reason  that,  according 
to  the  proportion  stated,  not  above  six  per- 
sons in  the  college  could  possibly  be  saved; 
and  as  there  were  nine  worthy  professors,  all 
of  whom  were  doctors  of  divinity,  it  would  be 
presumptuous  for  him,  a poor  student,  to  even 
hope  for  the  remotest  chance  of  salvation; 
hence  in  attending  church  he  was  only  making 
his  damnation  more  certain  and  terrible.  Two 
or  three  of  the  faculty  could  appreciate  the 
humor,  if  not  the  logic,  of  the  petition,  and  this 
saved  the  young  theological  reformer  from  ex- 
pulsion for  irreverence. 


A friend  of  the  Drawer  in  Prescott,  Arizona 
Territory,  sends  on  the  following : 

At  one  of  the  recent  terras  of  the  District 
Court  at  Prescott,  Pat  Flynn  was  indicted  for 
an  assault  with  intent  to  murder,  in  attempt- 
ing to  carve  the  throat  and  neck  of  a fellow- 
citizen  with  a knife  ; and  being  without  mon- 
ey or  friends,  and  unable  to  procure  counsel, 

the  Court  assigned  Judge  H to  defend 

him.  Notwithstanding  a vigorous  defense, 
Pat  was  found  guilty,  and  the  Court  was  about 
to  pass  sentence  to  the  Territorial  prison  for 
a long  term  of  years.  On  being  ordered  to 
stand  up,  Pat,  writhing  uuder  mental  agony 
and  assumed  physical  infirmities,  glided  out 
of  the  felon’s  box  over  to  his  counsel,  aud 
punching  him  excitedly,  whispered:  “ Faith, 
judge,  yoz  did  all  yez  could  for  me ; won’t  yez 
now  be  afther  standi n’  up  and  resave  the 
siutince  !” 


Before  the  organization  of  Colorado  as  a 
Territory  the  inhabitants  rejoiced  in  the  “ Pro- 
visional Government  courts,”  one  of  whose 
judges  was  a man  of  jovial  turn,  a good  law- 
yer, and  who  never  lost  his  head  nor  court- 
eous bearing  even  w hen  somewhat  fuddled.  A 
cause  before  him  had  proceeded  until  plaintiff 
bad  rested  his  case,  when  the  defendant  was 
offered  by  his  counsel  as  a witness.  It  was 
objected  that,  being  a party,  the  defendant 


was  incompetent  as  a witness.  The  point  was 
argued,  but  the  Court  held  that  under  the  law 
of  the  “ People’s  Government”  either  party  to 
a suit  might  be  competent  as  a witness,  aud 
raised  his  hand  to  administer  the  oath.  The 
witness  raised  his  hand  also,  but  allowed  it 
to  fall  before  his  honor  had  half  concluded. 
Thereupon  the  plaintiff’s  counsel,  disgusted  at 
lyhat  he  conceived  to  be  an  erroneous  ruling 
against  him,  exclaimed : “ I think  the  witness 
did  not  understand  what  your  honor  said ; he 
is  very  hard  of  hearing ; in  fact,  he  is  entirely 
deaf  in  one  ear.” 

The  judge  looked  up  at  the  attorney  with 
an  expression  of  humor  that  his  mellow  con- 
dition seemed  to  augment,  and  said : “ Deaf  in 
one  ear  ? Well,  that’s  (hie)  all  right ; I didn’t 
swear  (hie)  him  on  his  void  ear  [ voire  dire ].  You 
may  proceed  with  the  examination.” 


Colorado  has  the  most  delightful  climate 
in  the  world,  aud  bed-bugs.  A mother  in  Is- 
rael residing  there  requires  her  granddaugh- 
ter, a young  High  School  miss,  to  read  to  her 
daily  some  portion  of  the  Good  Book.  While 
so  engaged  recently  the  young  lady  suddenly 
stopped,  and  exclaimed : “ Why,  grandma,  I de- 
clare, here  is  a grammatical  error.” 

The  old  lady  replied:  “No  matter,  darling. 
Kill  Uf  and  go  on .”  

Mr  Spurgeon  recently  held  the  “silver 
wedding”  anniversary  of  his  pastorate,  aud 
was  very  pleasant  and  lively  during  the  pro- 
ceedings. His  humor  and  love  of  anecdote,  as 
well  as  quickness  at  repartee,  are  well  known. 
In  one  of  the  little  speeches  he  made  just  before 
giving  out  an  anthem  he  told  this  anecdote: 

A High-Churclimau  and  a Scotch  Presbyte- 
rian had  been  at  the  same  church.  The  for- 
mer asked  the  latter  if  he  did  not  like  the 
“ iutroits.” 

He  replied:  “I  don’t  know  what  an  introit  is.” 

Said  the  Churchman : “ But  did  you  not  en- 
joy the  anthem  f” 

“ No,  I did  not  enjoy  it  at  all.” 

“I  am  very  sorry,”  said  the  Churchman, 
“ because  it  was  used  in  the  early  Church ; in 
fact,  it  was  originally  sung  by  David.” 

“ Ah !”  said  the  Scotchman,  “ then  that  ex- 
plains the  Scripture.  I can  understand  now, 
if  David  sung  it  at  that  time,  why  Saul  threw 
his  javelin  at  him.” 

This  occasioned  a peal  of  laughter,  when 
Mr.  Spurgeon  said : “ Now  let  us  sing  the  an- 
them.” 


During  a revival  of  religion  last  winter  in 
one  of  the  colored  churches  near  Suffolk,  Vir- 
ginia, the  minister  of  the  congregation,  in  the 
course  of  a fervid  exhortation,  said:  “Oh,  my 
beloved  brudders,  don’t  ye  want  to  go  wba’  de 
water-millions  is  always  ripe,  wha’  ye  don't  hab 
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to  plnut  ’em,  wha’  ye  don’t  liab  to  hoe  ’em,  nor 
wha’  ye  don’t  Lab  to  put  nuffin  under  ’em  to 
make  ’em  grow,  nor  wba’  ye  don’t  bab  to  steal 
’em,  but  ye  jis  set  on  de  ribbcr-bank  an’  eat 
for  ebbermo’  f Does  you  heah  f Ole  Jason  tells 
you  dab  is  sicb  a country,  an ’ you’d  better  be 
startin ’ for  it,  shuah  /” 


This  epitaph  is  copied  from  a stone  in  an 
old  grave-yard  some  two  miles  west  of  Clifton 
Springs,  in  this  State : 

In  Memory  of  # 

Nancy  Haubingtox, 
daughter  of 

Tuovab  and  Maby  Habbinotox, 

Who  died  June  12,  1808, 

Aged  8 years. 

Behold  my  life  is  at  an  end; 

My  body  here  doth  lie. 

What  caused  my  death  you  may  depend 
Was  taking  mercury. 


In  George  Eliot’s  Impressions  of  Theophrastus 
Such,  just  published  by  Harper  and  Brothers, 
is  a strong  chapter  on  the  Jews,  in  whose  his- 
tory she  lias  always  taken  a strong  and  favor- 
able interest.  One  of  her  paragraphs  closes 
with  this  statement : “ A significant  indication 
of  their  natural  rank  is  seen  in  the  fact  that 
at  this  moment  the  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
in  Germany  is  a Jew,  the  leader  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  in  France  is  a Jew,  and  the  head 
of  the  Conservative  ministry  in  England  is  a 
Jew.” 

Again : “ A varied,  impartial  observation  of 
the  Jews  in  different  countries  tends  to  the 
impression  that  they  have  a predominant  kind- 
liness which  must  have  been  deeply  ingrained 
in  the  constitution  of  their  race  to  have  out- 
lasted the  ages  of  persecution  and  oppression. 
The  concentration  of  their  joys  in  domestic 
life  has  kept  up  in  them  the  capacity  of  ten- 
derness: the  pity  for  the  fatherless  aud  the 
widow,  the  care  for  the  women  and  the  little 
ones,  blent  intimately  with  their  religion,  is  a 
well  of  mercy  that  can  not  long  or  widely  be 
pent  up  by  exclusiveness.  And  the  kindliness 
of  the  Jew  overflows  the  lino  of  division  be- 
tween him  and  the  Gentile.  On  the  whole, 
ouo  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the 
history  of  this  scattered  people,  made  for  ages 
4 a scorn  and  a hissing,’  is  that  after  being  sub- 
jected to  this  process,  which  might  have  been 
expected  to  be  in  every  sense  deteriorating 
and  vitiating,  they  have  come  out  of  it  (in 
any  estimate  which  allows  for  numerical  pro- 
portion) rivalling  the  nations  of  all  European 
countries  in  healthiness  and  beauty  of  phy- 
sique,^ practical  ability,  in  scientific  aud  ar- 
tistic aptitude,  and  in  some  forms  of  ethical 
value.”  


A Connecticut  friend  sends  this : 

There  lives  in  OHr  town  an  old  shoe-maker 
named  44  Dick.”  There  is  also  a justice  of  the 
peace  living  in  the  woods,  known  as  “the 
White  Birch  Lawyer,”  who  is  rather  “ lofty” 


in  the  law.  One  rainy  day,  meeting  Dick,  ho 
said:  “It  is  too  bad  that  such  old  people  as 
you  and  I should  be  out  in  this  storm.” 

“ You  are  not  an  old  man,”  said  Dick. 

“Yes,  I am,”  was  the  reply.  “I  am  eighty 
years  old.” 

“Why,”  said  Dick, “I  went  to  school  with 
your  father  before  you  were  born,  and  I am 
only  seventy-four.” 

At  this  the  W.  B.  Lawyer  put  his  thumbs 
in  his  vest  and  walked  about,  repeating  tho 
assertion  several  times  that  he  was  eighty. 
Dick  changed  his  cane  into  the  other  baud, 
and  said:  “Look  here,  judge : I was  thinking 
this  morning  how  that  those  who  had  little  or  no 
intellect  always  lived  to  a good  old  age .” 


This  curious  fact  is  sent  to  us  by  an  officer 
at  Fort  Shaw,  Montana : 

“ The  other  day  I went  out  to  witness  the 
issue  of  annuities  to  the  Black  Feet  Indians. 
The  goods  were  brought  into  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  and  their  chief,  4 Leaving  the  Lodge,’ 
was  told  to  distribute  them  to  his  people ; but 
ho  turned  the  distribution  over  to  a subordi- 
nate chief,  while  he  looked  on,  saying,  * My 
mother-iu-law  is  present  in  the  circle,  and  I 
can  not  execute  the  duties  of  my  chieftaincy.’” 

Too  much  squaw. 


The  Drawer  is  happy  to  be  able  to  present 
to  its  readers  the  following  interesting  and 
hitherto  unpublished  letter  written  by  Henry 
Clay : 

Aswlanp,  July  25, 1848. 

Dear  Sib,— Yonr  very  friendly  letter  entitles  yon  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  its  receipt,  and  an  expression  of  my 
thanks  for  the  sentiments  toward  me  which  it  conveys. 
I am  very  grateful  for  the  feelings  of  regret  which  yon 
entertain  on  account  of  my  failure  to  be  appointed  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  United  States.  If  I share  in  them,  it  is 
from  sympathy  with  my  friends.  On  my  own  individual 
account  I ought  to  be  congratulated  for  having  escaped  a 
fearful  responsibility.  Here  in  retirement  I can  be  free 
from  all  care  and  vexation  in  regard  to  public  affairs,  look 
on  the  passing  scenes  with  composure,  if  with  solicitude, 
and  enjoy  the  satisfactory  consciousness  of  having  hon- 
estly endeavored  when  iu  public  office  faithfully  to  servo 
my  country.  And  for  its  welfare  under  all  vicissitudes, 
and  that  of  my  countrymen,  the  prayers  will  never  cease 
of  yonr  friend  and  obedient  servant,  H.  Clay. 

Mr.  John  Holmm  Goopenow. 


As  a general  proposition  the  clergy  of  tho 
Romau  Catholic  Church,  though  sometimes 
given  to  dogma,  are  not  great  connoisseurs  iu 
dogs.  We  do  not  recall  the  name  of  any  prel- 
ate or  priest  as  tho  winner  of  a prize  at  the 
recent  great  dog  show  at  Gilmore’s  Garden. 
The  one  of  “high  degree”  mentioned  in  tho 
following  anecdote,  from  the  other  side,  would 
certainly  have  taken  a medal  if  his  judges  had 
been  selected  from  the  clergy.  Monsignor 
Capel,  of  London,  the  eminent  Roman  Catho- 
lic immortalized  by  Disraeli  in  Lothair , is  not 
only  fond  of  dogs,  but  is  the  master  of  a no- 
ble hound  which  is  Catholic  to  the  backbone. 
“Beppo,  give  three  cheers  for  the  Pope!”  and 
Beppo  utters  three  short,  decisive  harks  of 
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approval  at  the  sound  of  the  Holy  Father’s 
name. 

“ Beppo,  are  you  a Protestant  V9 

No  answer. 

“ Are  you  a ritualist  ?” 

Gloom  on  the  dog’s  face. 

“ Are  you  a Catholic  f” 

“ Bow-wow-wow  I” 

If  the  questions  are  put  in  French,  it  is  the 
same.  Beppo  is  fond  of  sweet  biscuits.  Throw 
him  one,  and  say  it  comes  from  Bismarck ; he 
will  not  stir  to  take  it.  Say  it  comes  from  the 
Pope,  and  Beppo  “ goes  for  it.” 


Will  Carlbton  has  contributed  to  an  agri- 
cultural journal  out  West  a jolly  little  poem  re- 
counting his  experience  with  a “ lightning-rod 
dispenser,”  who  dropped  down  on  him  one  day 

With  a poem  In  hla  motions,  with  a sermon  In  his  mien, 
With  hands  as  white  as  lilies,  and  a face  uncommon  clean. 

Of  course  when  he  set  his  “ rip-saw  tongue 
a-buzzin’,”  his  listener  was  gone;  he  agreed 
with  every  thing  said  to  him,  and  had  no 
“views”  upon  any  subject  whatever  that  were 
adverse. 

I touched  him  on  religion,  and  the  hopes  my  heart  bad 
known ; 

lie  said  he’d  had  experiences  qnite  similar  of  his  own. 
I told  him  of  the  donbtln’s  that  made  dark  my  early 
years; 

He  had  laid  awake  till  morning  with  that  same  old  breed 
of  fears. 

I told  him  of  the  rough  path  I hoped  to  heaven  to  go; 
He  was  on  that  very  ladder,  only  just  a round  below. 

I told  him  of  my  visions  of  the  sinfulness  of  gain ; 

He  had  seen  the  self-same  plcters,  though  not  quite  so 
clear  and  plaio. 

Our  politics  was  different,  and  at  first  he  galled  and 
winced ; 

But  I arg’ed  him  so  able,  he  was  very  soon  convinced. 

And  *twas  getting  toward  the  middle  of  a hungry  sum- 
mer day ; 

There  was  dinner  on  the  table,  and  I asked  him  would 
he  stay. 

And  he  sat  down  among  us,  everlasting  trim  and  neat, 
And  asked  a short  crisp  blessing,  almost  good  enough 
to  eat; 

Then  he  fired  up  on  the  mercies  of  our  Great  Eternal 
Friend, 

And  gave  the  Lord  Almighty  a good  first-class  recom- 
mend ; 

And  for  full  an  hour  we  listened  to  the  sugar-coated 
scamp, 

Talking  like  a blessed  angel,  eating  like  a blasted  tramp. 
My  wife  she  liked  the  stranger,  smiling  on  him  warm 
and  sweet 

(It  always  flatters  women  when  their  guests  are  on  the 
eat), 

And  he  hinted  that  some  ladles  never  lose  their  early 
charms, 

And  kissed  the  latest  baby,  and  received  It  in  his  arms. 
My  sons  and  daughters  liked  him,  for  he  bad  progressive 
views. 

And  chewed  the  quid  of  fancy,  and  gave  down  the  latest 
news; 

He  was  spreading  desolation  through  a piece  of  apple- 
pie. 

When  he  paused  and  looked  upon  us  with  a tear  in  his 
off  eye. 

And  then  went  on  to  tell  how  his  wife  and 
children  bad  been  killed  by  lightning,  since 


which  time  he  had  wandered  and  cared  for 
naught  but  to  save  “ other  loved  ones  whose 
lives  have  yet  been  spared,  and  to  sell  to  vir- 
tuous people  good  lightning-rods — at  cost.” 
A contract  for  rodding  the  house  was  signed, 
and 

That  very  day  with  wagons  came  some  men,  both  great 
and  small; 

They  climbed  upon  my  buildings  just  as  if  they  owned 
’em  ail; 

They  hacked  ’em  and  they  hewed  'em,  much  against  my 
loud  desires; 

They  trimmed  'em  np  with  gewgaws,  and  they  bound 
'em  down  with  wires; 

They  trimmed  'era  and  they  wired  'em,  and  they  trimmed 
and  wired  ’em  still, 

And  every  precious  minute  kept  a-running  up  the  bill. 

My  soft-spoke  guest  a-seeking,  did  I rave  and  rush  and 
run: 

He  was  supping  with  a neighbor,  just  a three  mile  fur- 
ther on. 

“ Do  you  think,"  I fiercely  shouted,  “ that  I want  a mile 
of  wire 

To  save  each  separate  hay-cock  out  o'  heaven’s  consum- 
in’ fire  ? 

Do  you  think  to  keep  my  buildln’s  safe  from  some  un- 
certain harm, 

I’m  golu'  to  deed  you  over  all  the  balance  of  my  farm  ?" 

He  looked  np  quite  astonished,  with  a face  devoid  of 
guile, 

And  he  pointed  to  the  contract  with  a re-assuring  smile ; 
It  was  the  first  occasion  that  he  disagreed  with  me; 
But  he  held  me  to  that  paper  with  a firmness  sad  to  see ; 
And  for  that  thunder  story,  ere  the  rascal  finally  went, 
I paid  two  hundred  dollars,  if  I paid  a single  cent 


Another  traveller,  wbo  would  not  “draw 
it  mild,”  was  describing  tbe  Indians  and  their 
mode  of  life  to  a lady  of  an  inquiring  mind, 
and  who  said:  “Now  about  wigwams,  you 
know  ; they  are  so  very  venomous !” 


Was  it  General  Schenck  who  said  this? 
Sounds  a little  like  him.  It  comes  from  Lon- 
don : 

A distinguished  diplomatist  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America,  a very  genial  and  social 
beiug,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  London  mado 
tbe  round  of  tbe  sights,  Madame  Tussaud’s 
among  the  number. 

“ And  what  do  you  think  of  our  wax- work  V 9 
said  a friend. 

“Well,”  replied  the  general,  “it  struck  me 
as  being  very  like  an  ordinary  English  party.” 


The  following  story  shows  how  the  most 
tragic  scene  can  be  rendered  ridiculous  through 
an  unfortunate  contretemps : 

An  actor,  who  shall  be  nameless,  was  mak- 
ing a tour  in  America,  and  one  night,  playing 
Othello — in  which  character  he  was  considered 
a great  star,  although  not  perhaps  by  a very 
discerning  public — just  at  the  thrilling  mo- 
ment when  the  unhappy  Desdemona  is  being 
smothered  by  her  jealous  lord,  some  soulless 
gamin  in  the  gallery  imitated  to  perfection  an 
andible  osculation,  which  feat  sent  the  au- 
dience into  roars  of  laughter.  The  infuriated 
tragedian  hounded  to  the  foot-lights,  shook  his 
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ing,  that,  notwithstanding  its  fertility,  we 
find  the  result  to  lean  to  quantity  rather 
than  quality.  The  ideal  and  emotional 
elements  in  art  have  not  been  sufficiently 
dominant,  while  the  topographical  and 
the  mechanical  notions  regarding  the  end 
of  landscape  art  have  prevailed.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  to  surprise  or  discour- 
age, however,  when  we  frankly  consider 
the  attending  circumstances. 

But  while  admitting  that  the  highest 
flights  of  which  landscape  painting  is  ca- 
pable have  not  been  always  reached  by 
our  artists,  we  should  be  careful,  on  the 
other  hand,  lest  we  fail  to  award  them 
the  merit  which  is  justly  their  due  for 
earnest  endeavor,  and  frequently  for  great 
ability. 

With  certain  important  exceptions,  to 
be  noted  in  another  article,  the  American 
art  of  this  period  has  on  the  whole  been 
concerned  chiefly  with  the  objective,  and 
it  could  not  have  well  been  otherwise,  for 
any  other  form  of  art  at  such  a time  would 
have  utterly  failed  to  carry  the  people 
with  it,  and  thus  missed  of  producing  that 
gradual  aesthetic  education  which  is  the 
province  of  a national  art. 

Not  only  for  this  reason  has  our  great 
school  of  landscape  art  vindicated  its  right 
to  be,  and  therefore  its  claim  on  our  re- 
spectful attention,  but  also  because  it  has 
owed  little  to  foreign  influences,  springing 
rather  from  environing  circumstances  as 
naturally  as  the  flowers  of  May  follow  the 
departure  of  winter. 

And  thus,  as  after  a long  winter  a few 
warm  spring  days  cover  the  orchard  with 
an  affluence  of  blossoms,  so  at  this  time, 
from  many  quarters  of  the  land,  artists  ap- 
peared, especially  in  the  field  of  landscape 
art  ; and  one  can  hardly  believe  that 
where,  but  a few  years  before,  the  Indian 
and  the  buffalo  and  the  wolf  had  roamed 
at  their  own  wild  will,  artists  now  arose 
armed  with  an  ability  to  discern  the  beau- 
ties of  their  native  land,  to  direct  the  pro- 
saic thoughts  of  the  pioneer  to  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  nature  which  surrounded  him, 
and  to  make  for  themselves  an  enduring 
name.  Ohio,  the  Massachusetts  of  the 
West,  for  example,  which  became  a State 
as  late  as  1800,  was  in  the  early  part  of  this 
period  especially  prolific  in  artists,  who,  if 
they  did  not  find  instruction  or  a public 
on  the  spot,  were  at  least  enabled,  with  the 
increasing  means  of  communication,  to  go 
to  New  York  and  Boston,  or  to  wander  over 
to  the  studios  and  art  wealth  of  Europe.  In 


other  lands  and  ages  the  poetic  sentiment 
has  first  found  a vent  in  lyrics  and  idyls, 
but  with  us  the  best  poetry  has  been  in 
the  landscape  painting  which  was  cre- 
ated by  the  sons  of  those  whose  ploughs 
first  broke  the  soil  of  this  continent  with 
a Christian  civilization.  At  this  period 
also  we  note  the  advent  of  an  influence 
which  doubtless  aided  to  promote  the 
more  rapid  pursuit  of  the  new  art  impulse 
of  the  nation.  Steam,  the  mighty  magi- 
cian which  drives  the  locomotive  and  the 
steam-ship,  is  in  bad  repute  with  the  con- 
servatives who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  progressive  movements  of  the  age, 
and  yet  among  all  the  other  results  of 
which  it  has  been  the  wonderful  agent, 
we  must  ascribe  its  patronage  of  art.  It 
is  undoubtedly  to  the  far  greater  facilities 
for  going  from  place  to  place  which  fol- 
lowed the  introduction  of  steam  that  we 
must  partly  attribute  the  rapid  success  of 
many  of  the  artists  who  appeared  in  our 
country  at  that  time  in  such  unexpected 
numbers. 

It  was  in  1841  that  Leutze  went  to  Diis- 
seldorf  to  study,  and  thus  introduced  a 
new  influence  into  our  art,  which  hith- 
erto, so  far  as  it  had  acknowledged  for- 
eign influences,  had  been  swayed  by  the 
schools  of  Italy  and  Britain.  The  effect 
was  evident  when,  a few  years  later, 
Worthington  Whittredge,  a native  of 
Ohio,  went  to  Diisseldorf,  and  studied  un- 
der the  guidance  of  Achenbach.  Very 
naturally  his  style  showed  for  a time  the 
effect  of  foreign  methods,  but  there  was 
in  his  art  an  independence  of  action  that 
enabled  him  in  the  end  to  assimilate  rath- 
er than  to  imitate,  like  most  of  our  artists 
at  this  time,  and  his  later  landscapes  are 
thoroughly  individual  and  American,  al- 
though doubtless  improved  by  foreign 
discipline.  As  a faithful  delineator  of 
the  various  phases  of  American  interiors, 

Mr.  Whittredge  has  deservedly  won  a 
permanent  place  in  the  popular  favor. 

Some  of  his  landscapes  representing  the 
scenery  of  the  great  West  have  also  been 
large  in  treatment  and  effective  in  com- 
position. 

Like  his  master,  Durand,  J.  W.  Casi- 
lear  began  his  career  as  an  engraver,  and 
the  success  he  achieved  in  this  depart- 
ment is  attested  by  his  very  clever  en- 
graving of  Huntington’s  4 4 Sibyl. ” Since 
he  drifted  into  landscape  painting.  Casi- 
lear  has  produced  many  delicately  finish- 
ed and  poetic  scenes,  distinguished  by  ele- 
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ganee  ami  refinement  mtb^r  than  .dash  or 
originality;  and  somewhat  the  same  ob- 
servations would  apply  to  the  tender 
landscapes  of  Janies  A.  Suydam.  In  such 
dreamy,  ple&sant,  but  not  very  vigorous 
paintings  as  that  of  his  ‘Valley  of  the 
Pemigte  w&sset,  Samuel  L.  Gerry  lias  also 
attracted  favorable  attention. 

The  work  of  a genuine  poet  is  apparent 
in  the  canvases  of  R.  W.  Hubbard.  Re- 
pose and  pensive  harmoniousness  of  treat- 
ment chanicteme  his  simple  and  win- 
some if  not  stirring  transcripts  of  the 
more  familiar  phases  of  our  scenery. 
They  are  idyls  in  color.  Wluvt  Hubbard 


has  done  for  New  England  landscape.  J. 
R.  Meeker,  of  St.  Louis,  has  attempted  for 
the  "lakes  of  the  A tchafaJaya, .fragrant 
and  thickly  embowered  with  blossoming 
hedges  nf  roses,"  and  t he  Uvcooaks  spread- 
ing their  vast  arms,  like  groined  arches 
of  Gothic  cathedrals,  festooned  with  the 
mystically  trailing  folds  of  the  Spanish 
moss,  along  the  lagoons  of  the  South- 
west, where  the  sequestered  si  tores  are 
haunted  by  the  pelican  and  the  gayly  col- 
ored crane,  and  the  groves  are  melodious 
with  the  rapturous  lyrics  of  the  mocking- 
bird, the  improvisator©  of  the  woods.  If 
not  always  successful  in  the  tone  of  his 
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lion,  and  if  slightly  mannered,  has  yet 
developed  a style  of  subject  and  treat- 
ment which  very  effectively  represents 
certain  characteristic  features  of  our  sol 
et nn  coasts.  Some  of  his  water-color 
paintings  have  scarcely  been  surpassed, 
m,  for  example,  the  noble  representations 
of  the  bleak,  snow-like,  cedar-tufted  dunes 
along  the  Jersey  shore. 

The  extraordinary  variety  of  the  effects 
<»f  American  landscape  is  again  shown  by 
the  gorgeousness  of  our  autumnal  foliage. 
It  has  been  objected  by  some  that  it  is 
too  vivid  for  art  purposes.  We  consider 
this  a matter  of  individual  taste.  There 
is  nothing  more  absurd  or  vain  in  trying 
to  render  certain  effects  of  sunset,  or  of 


pictures,  it  may  be  conceded  that  Mr. 
Meeker  has  approached  his  subject  with 
a reverent  ami  poetic  spirit,  and  has  often 
rendered  these  scenes  with  much  feeling 
and  truth. 

Still  another  aspect  of  our  scenery  has 
been  repr<  »duced  with  fidelity  by  W.  T. 
Richard*.  of  Philadelphia.  We  refer  to 
the  long  reaches  of  silver}’  slope  and  the 
sum!  (limes  which  are  characteristic  of 
many  parts  of  our  Atlantic  coast,  He 
has  often  painted  woodland  scenes  with 
great  patience,  hut.  as  it  seems  to  us.  with 
too  much  detail,  and  with  greens  which 
are  open  to  a charge  of  being  crude  and 
violent.  But  in  bis  beach  effects  Mr. 
Richards  maintains  an  important  posi- 
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" f lij^: . -gold  of'  -iiB-'AniericAn*  %>V' 
<st  in  Indian  summer  than Oi  lueieriuk- 
$$  }muii  m S||^lor.  tit  many-roloml 
•Iraprrv  in  ;.m  OrUmWI  crowd  which  is 
<i  h-pif-i n *h ft?  sub jec-t  ft >r  ? In 
dirtSst  who  Fas  u -tywrci  ryv  f»>M*f*|*jf*;  It 
U uM  in.  the  subject  bul  in  the  nri i si . 
that  th».V  lies.  ^otoe  >d  hi* 


: i’JiiteH' : hibifed  iu  hi#  Vffjit M$ti 
Inmlsea'iies  n.  •vormel  perception  of  color 
vOule  his  style  hipks  firmness 
anil  shows . jVu-eip  i influence  uuev  thaii 
tlmi  of  Ut  (.nr  uniats  who  stm. bed 

abroad  afc  thO  time 

&*  one  ron>ide.e<  this  field  «A  .Vutc aa-;.,. 
art,  he  is  Aweabuirly-  oMomshHl  h»  iitxd 
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how  st  rikuifcty  it  exeur^HtU^  one;  of  Ibe 
%aM4xri^  of  & in  ife 

entire  ami  iudiyWiia}%c : .Wftib; 

which  *1*435  <*f  our 

of  tliis  period  iutenmus  nature.  even  wheu 
ho  has  MiulitHl  more  or  less  in  Eun>pi^ 
Whatever  may  bo  tin  general  i\ef§ex  of: 
rofinentent  rtdhpp  than  streiigllk  ^tui  oth- 
er weak  nesses  charaete- fistic  of  our:&r*iw*d 
of  lomWip-  art.,  it  must  1>  admined  that 
■its  re]  frcse U ta  t iye  yi >v<iys 

sturdily  Ui<hTori(ki)t;  atui  that  their  mer- 
0 are  4-iifi^‘ly  their  &Wit.;  Wb.n  djtfcF 
.5>.we*?  thene  is  ftetweoii  the  cat’efujiy  iUv 
jdiod  hut  r5ebi  rnus^ivc  foliagl*  »>f  David 
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art  l^^ri n 1 if e ( iis  a r^i> ^ ii to  a 

eoaeh  pander.  byt  ^nidisa|lV  identifU'd 

Ihcm&kdves  tvjfb 

iv lio  I ta  yi?  !w:como  the  '■$($&¥&& , ' nJ;  tt u t n ^ 

There-  j*>  £;mti 

their ovork,  a hmv  peh'epfk.n  of  the ; ex- 
ternal beauty  of  1 1 ie  slopes  a?e!  ivates.  Wm 
\s>m  h1s  of  »:mr  land  v -Uni  i\  is  ou»*  Aimes 

: ai  l ack  of 

AArmth  of  hehoir  : in  other  words.  h.  l- 
too  ee;litOYv]v  *<hjertivv.  $&mm  Hart 
ha--  «4  hro*.  year*  added;  VriUle.  tpi  i>}f;  hurl 
$ya  y2i^3|6$H  i iytfxemj  ^ntVholtfe  +*  ■ 

abutrigAby  veryfetv 
good  p4ihiters  <)f  evumnl  life  wimru  ite 
Anurrirao  Art  of  this  period  eu  0 justly 
VlaVio,  ' *•  ' ••  xov-yv^  : y •' , •■  «*  y ^ , 

Mr.,  Homw  Ihdifoins  frmwstffvil  iuy^i«::*‘ 
tbg  v^rthin  tkjKJbfet  of  rnotoUaii* 
iWd^tr.  Arthur  Partoie  v»ho  very  pleas- 
renders  trees,  gmlisorm*  of the sober 
etf^et^  of  bur  Nnyerihicr  days,  al- 

though &tMmg Ojbr.yojin#*>r  painters,  ju»t 
ly  behtUff  tr*  do  also 

dufue*  anti  <-o»u Smilliv.  who  have  lw*eu 

(‘qnaily  happy  in  water  and  oil  cntoi*. 
Tin*  funner  is  atari  her  of  our  many  laud 
*$ttp ;e.  w;hd  bygHii  aA  ongriiVues 

»>U  b<*wly  ' Thy  hdvr  *iy  Irt  vtf  t ur^e  uiltfirted 


Johnson,  sug'ge.siniji«:  tlie  stnui^th  of  the 
<d<l  English  of  l-autkcajK*.'  and  the 

ihidlovo  pastoral  Tiieudrnv  lands, 
eru&gV  uplands,  and  dinipling  lakes  of 
Otit*  Qregft  Mopnt&mB,  veiled  by  a lumf 
TioUsi-  haze  and  slee] >ed  in  repose, Aiideli 
are  so  dehcupdy  portrayed  by  the  brush 
tit  J.  B«  Eyisbd ! What  points  of  diver 
jjop&e  then* $r»?f  \\gvaii, 
fAapns  of  W . t.  '$nrm  Uur  and  A If.  BelhivS  ! 
--llie  one  adopting  a scheme  of  eotOj-  .ahd 
:;A;::iVfne  ovtt  of  ihe  h reus  of  ua  ' 

-tt  sirtg'it  tryyeii divriii.g:'  ideal 
as  Uf  nehk’Ve  .jdaee  • 

Idiu  by  tiiy  *itht  of  iiuf  Ie^iiiig  THtet^  «if 
OAtitre.  To  hub  IkTuiscabe  pfiinti 
pi  Ibe  buiv  M mw  ns  to  n-presen t the  irtya j?? 
of : hbs  faney^  Relh Av^.  nn  the  otlv^-hond; 
hotli  3 it  oil  and  u^niwretle.  bA»  f4t 
'mVnnfe  Uvius(‘i*ipts  of  tibture,  nel  v<oui^ 
simKttibiMvS  suggesting  rtte  iinure^siori  of 
hilxir  rather  nmre  t han  is  ronsirsteift  With 
b»i';i»{’h  id  y fleet;  tu*A  fmthfrilh  aiol 
clmrmi  u gfl y inier*j4#*e  te<l  A lie  idy  l lie Aide  b f 
mv  rural  I hie  Early  study  )||  Ibe  sdvooi 
of  Antwerp,  ami  the  pmsidt  of  iron  re  for 
Gilded  M>.  Ridhnvs 


oniw  uiAl^ 

,i. fully  (o  \li  versify  i.>  is  ottraetjv*-  eii* 

lake  {Vi/rftnVs  ami  nAgnvviilaijnja3  nf  our 
«bbfe  .Eng hard*  elui.«  with  ^y*ynpn  of 
figmw.  He m eiVtiUed  b>  he:  called 

^h^,A  nteriemt  BLrkey  EoKfef; 

T.:--;TtR-  htu#-eipfeM  of  AViilfcvtiv;  and  .laim*: 
Han  reprn^em  still  oihdber  phase  ♦if  npr 
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East,  lias  bet* u alike  the  occasion  lor  giv- 
ing expression  to  his  tVi/l i u^;  fur  gloving 
atmospheric  effect*.  for  j yeic,s  which  on 
can  vas w\mn\ue(*  f&fe  splendor  of  the  mu  ~ 
sot  sky  Bat  it  would  he  a mistake  to 
su)?pr>^e(l>a1  Mr.  fTi  ftord  s poetic  seaso  has 
: : -^tp  the  eontettiplntion  of  se- 

rene and  gjowip^  atiopsphei^T  he  has 
also  succcsKfiilty  rohdered  the  ia/y  mist.’ 
the  toiling'  Vapor  of  morning  enmeshed 
in  dusky  v/oodlaiuis  by  the  silent  take.. 
His  style  coinbrne®  to  a opuairkabfo  degree 
d^nberation  and  inspiration. 


Tin?  >rtylc  of  eatrh  of  t lie  art i^s  \ye  have 
irieotiuned  can  he  di^tiiigui^hyd 
nuUvidttality  of  expre^sioii  is  stamped 
upon  .^he  canvas  voff  iMx  hot  atndhg  them 
there  is. no  tine  more  ihnroiighiy  original 
than  Samlford  K.  GUfoHl  who.  if  lie  had 
lived  in  Persia  m*  Peru  two  thousand 
years  ago  might  well  have;  been  an  eh- 
rii'usi&sMo  tin*- worshipper.-  or  daily  weh 
corned  the  risi ug\*un  with  retyareixf  adora- 
i ion  To  hint  .landscape  pamting,  whet  h • 
er  of  scenes  in  mu*  own  far  West,  or  on 
the  legendary  •Ktui.'son.  or  in*  the- gorgeous 
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The  irtyeptdve  school  of  A l&mh-  f Cfburteh  buK  d*me  for 

sea pe  '(Mmtiii#  fmttul  its  eulmupiiiuc*  cx:  that'  of  the  New., ,;  Tin  vastnesn  a v 5 » i the 
oeil«‘»K*r  as- it  nmus  U>- 'iis.  So  the  i\vt  of  £lury;  of  tlin>  ftantiiifriit  were  yet  hus^* 
Frederick  E>  Church.  In  uis  tfjrl  life  ;ov  venled  to  us,  Willi  the  entimdasm  of  a 
.ileoinostrated  .lhe  Tendencies  and  aim*  of  Raleigh  or  A Balliow  b<f  bA»&  e:v  plows!  land 
iW  cjiief.  naiiohaJ  school  \ye,  have  pK>-  and  3eii,  emi diiniuk  liie  eleviieniHvyf  the  re- 
duced during  the  last  half  eentury.  In  jtlorer  and  the  artist.  A of  CWlss 

hi* 'works  tit^  technical  weaknesses  of  tins  he  \h%*>  • carried  to  its  full  fruit  imp  the  $5*: 
school  aVe  apparent,  and  at  the  same  time  pi  rations  of  his  master,  first  gaining  in  Apt- 
dC  noble  symnru.Uy  with  nature,  and  its^  ration  Avlo/ig  the  magical  shores  of  ihi> 
Jove  for  ill*  grander  aspects  of  the  extra*-  Hudson.  and  amid  the  ideally  beautiful 
oral  world;  ir  a|s«>  fepresofOs  the  restless,  ran  ires  of  tjte  b-.gend.nw  Catskills.  Our 
unsatisfied  gen jus of our  people  during  this  civilization  needed  oxa**f Jy  this  f<  win  of 
pmml,*wer  did  ami  beyond,  and  art  e^pn*?&iph fit  tln^  ^|rfod;  iutd  file  arC 

yeaniinp,  Vetdee  llke.  to  draw  to  itsvlf  the  1st  appeared  who  taught,  tin  people  to 
spoils,  the  riches,  the  spleiidors,  of  the  in  re  and  10  find  d among  Ore  re 

Whole  round  globe.  To  our  art  the  paint-  gem* TviiioJi  first  rung  with,  the  axe  of  our 
blits  of  Mr  Church  art.*  what  flit-  gv»e  ! pioneers. 

graphic  pantos  of  ’ Childe  Harold*  have  But  although  dealing  not  so  nun-h  with 
been  to  the  poesy  of  Euglauih  or  tin*  burn-  nature,,  as  such.  u>  with  some  of  her  little 
imr  desiodptions  of  Sf ..Pierre  •and  Clin-  known  and  snore  remarkable  and  start. 
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of  the  mighty  waters  that  rushed  over 
those  tnmiemlous  elitfs  ages  befq>$h  this 
continent  was  trodden  by  man.  and  sym 
liolize  the  endless,  remorseless,  and  irre- 
sistible sweep  of  time.  The  green  Hood 
pouring  evermore  into  the  appalling  abyss 


first  painting  of  Niagara  occupies  the  cul- 
minating point  in  the  objective  art  of  this 
periitd  of  our  history,  executed  by  ah  art- 
ist who  up  to  that  time  had  never  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  whose  merits  and  de- 
fects Avert*  entirely  his  own. 


LANDSCAHC  WITH  CATTtK  — (jaMKS  fUUT  | 


Mr.  Church’s  ‘ Niagara’1  is  doubtless 
familiar  to  many  through  the  fine  clvro- 
mo-lit hogmph it  copy  made  from  it*,  but 
those  who  have  not  seen  the  original  have 
only  an  incomplete  idea  of  the  grandeur 
of  this  great  painting.  It  grows  on  ac- 
quaintance somewhat  as  does  the  cataract 
itself,  until  we  seem  to  hear  even  the  roar 


veiled  by  mist  wreathing  up  from  the  surg- 
ing vortex  below,  the  distant  shore  lined 
with  foliage  touched  by  the  burning  tints 
of  October,  the  rosy  gray  sky  overarch 
iiig  the  scene,  and  the  ethereal  bow  unit- 
ing heaven  and  earth  with  its  elusive 
baud  of  colors,  all  are  there,  and  render- 
ed with  matchless  art. 
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ing,  imaginative,  and  promising  compost 
tions;  and  Harry  Brown,  of  Portland,  has 
successfully  rendered  certain  coast  effects. 
But  onr  ablest  marine  painter  of  this  pe- 
riod seems  to  have  been  James  Hamilton, 
of  Philadelphia,  who  was  beyond  <j uestion 
att  artist  of  genius.  His  color  was  some- 
times crude,  but  he  handled  pigments 
with  mastery,  and  com  posed  with  the  vi- 
rile imagination  of  an  improvisators . Ei*~ 
rors  can  doubtless  be  found  in  his  ships, 
or  the  forms  of  his  waves:  but  he  was  in- 
spired by  a genuine  enthusiasm  for  the 


The  subjects  of  Mr.  Church's  more  re- 
cent works  have  been  taken  from  the  glo- 
rious shores  of  tlie  Mediterranean.  We 
perceive  in  them  no  sign  of  failing  power, 
but  more  breadth  and  less  opulence  of  de- 
tail. The  artist  has  treated  the  splendors 
of  classic  lands  with  the  dignified  reserve 
of  matured  strength  and  a higher  sense 
of  the  ideal.  The  melancholy  grandeur 
of  the  Parthenon  in  ruins  has  been  repre- 
sented with  a stately  reticence  in  conso- 
nance with  the  character  of  the  subject, 
and  the  magnificent  ideal  composition 


JAMES  HAMILTON.] 


SHIP  OKlTflK  ANCIENT  MARINER. 


called  the  u Aegean"  may  well  hold  its 
own  by  the  side  of  sonic  of  the  superb 
Italian  canvases  of  Turner. 

The  American  marine  art  of  this  period 
has  been  represented  by  a number  of  art 
ists,  although  they  have  been  by  no  means 
so  numerous  or  capable  as  the  maritime 
character  of  our  people  would  have  led  us 
to  expect.  William  Bradford,  by  origin  a 
Quaker,  has  made  to  himself  a name  for 
his  enterprise  in  going  repeatedly  to  Lab- 
rador to  study  icebergs,  and  has  painted 
some  effective  com  posit  ions,  which  have 
won  him  fame  at  home  ami  abroad. 
Some  of  his  const  scenes  are  also  spirited, 
although  open  to  the  charge  of  technical 
errors.  Charles  Temple  Dix,  who  unfor- 
tunately died  young,  executed  some  dash- 


sea,,  and  rendered  the  wildest  and  grand- 
est effects  of  old  ocean  with  breadth,  mass- 
iveness, and  power.  We  have  had  no 
marine  painter  about  whose  works  there 
is  more  of  the  raciness  and  flavor  of  blue 
water. 

When  wo  turn  to  the  department  of 
animal  painting,  we  discover  what  has 
been  hitherto  the  weakest  feature  of 
American  art,  both  in  the  number  ami 
quality  of  the  artists  who  have  pursued 
this  branch  of  the  profession.  Hinckley 
at  one  time  promised  well  in  painting 
cattle  aud  game,  but  his  efforts  never 
went  beyond  giving  os  Denner-like  rep- 
resentativuis^  of  stuffed  foxes  with  glass 
eves.  The  hairs  were  all  there,  the  color 
was  well  enough,  although  perhaps  a lit- 
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tfO  {Wrirntted  the 

term  in  this  e nn t i yet  ion ; I>n t t h ere  wu*  m> 
life,  no  v:hura»:t*vn?./itiori.  Hmtv.  Wilburn 
Flay*:*  slo-owO  decided  ability  in  his  n*p- 
»T< * *< ‘ ♦ * f ;< i ) un<>  o f b * so n s h 1 1 1 i pri<inr-dn<»s  aiul 


\>y  William  H Beimh  whose  brotbet. 
timing  Beard  * can  til  m>  he  jiiall  y ) un  ketf  m. 
an  animal . painiw  of  n^peet&ble  afhmv 
meuby  Mr  Beard,  aHhuueii  remarkably 
verwUke  lias  road£  a «j>eeiaUy , ff,  d may 
he  m termed,  of  exposing tfe  fail 
fnibljfe  of  ivur  siijfni 

diuni  of  Ami rtud  goitre.  K*Wikey>  I 'ears, 
jsroats,  owls,  and  rabbits  are  yh  innr  iwr 
phased  uiUf  ti»e  l?^WToTeTfi  & owiceof  talk- 
Tng  rts  off,  and  ^pealinj^;  for  nk  the  olrl 
Hifiart^tt  t£lh  of  ito  kb*  w rp&dy  dffeu.dk  by' 
his  THA^ter  av  a wArmn^r  to  his  son.  Of 
;he  skill  which-  Mr,  Beard  bs*  e.-.lohded 
iu  t lm  .tinkr)  iiire  there  can  he  no  qotf* 
troth  •■  ^ l Stf^iYcs;  ‘ Mlftv  jrt?*4' 

tihaokmsc  iwnkiw;  jfjra^mnti.h 
.?.*'  The  Bqr^ratJ^i  • ' Bears  ntx  »li<%iTeF\ai*ts 
nMufteriy  Ww*  if  , TW*r*? 

i4b4sfr.ty  deal  ;nf  Bolt* 

•and  Bea v*>  d/  Mamm mi  s Wm ire  Zcado^yv ' 
wli  ie.h;;  Avith  a;  m til  tMude  of  st  W lig\ 

ut<%  lakes  nlf  the  ■N'^fitYxytUv*  ol  ibn 


.VWf&k  in  e^{or,  he  ym  sue- 
<!eeded  vo . y'lvmy;  spirit  ami  eimracter  to 
th£:>  gft$*psf  $i*4  holds  ainori^ 

diir  -a  jtr^iiton  tint  d&- 

•Wake*  :My  Brartott*  vriu>  has  been  able 
rarely  well  to  enjoy  the  triple  pirHSinr  of 
mtohiriif,  painting  ami  cutm#  the  same 
iMv  tOv  a sii^OKoer  s moimht#  by  the  line 
|yid  h rm>k^-hf  New  ha^  |iiKtly 

won  'A  rrpohdion  as  wo  artistic  Vf.dtim. 
U lie  e/rmhl  hot  pomf  ins  r^iclrs  im%\  teres 
Cleverly  n%  he  femli‘r»  t tie 

tmHiartjli  oi  the  Ins  i:u>tn{uv^1iiurth 

would  leave  Bale  to  he  desim).  Beury 
C.  BisplOun  has  oiven  m some  f>pi  rited 
tot  soirietinias  i?aii1y  drawn  p^idtan^  of 
wiUe  ond  \\m*m  l imd  • OoKdi^l  T B 
Tiiorpe.  in  sue)!  svmn  humonvas  ^iitres  a& 
u A tonlet  ,%o}ye^. 

sittiiv}^  on  the  *-'a»Y'4y^  *f  o Imff^hy  at  One 
lime  proiii  tsed  to.  work  up  a 

vein  penuHofiy  Am«?rienn  in  its  hi un*>r, 
amt  earried  to  a liigh  of  e^>}l^nee 


|Jei ird  i toll  jtiMly  he 
ealh*d  j)fe;  A«vvrie?Mj  It  /<  tr^rf- 

.•>.Uy  ^iijLt  tins  is  uoi  *ri.  The 

?k  fli.nl  it  .\&  • A} .tSSbti- ft  in  druw 

the  ljrier  and  h,>  wldii 

Ai  ,0*f  !>»  sh^H  rhoosr  ''(iroMrjt 
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opus . But  this  certainly  seems  as  legit- 
imate a subject  for  the  brush  of  the  artist 
as  the  graphic  pictorial  satires  of  Hogarth, 
or  the  mildly  comical  genres  of  Erskine 
Nicol. 

In  a previous  paper  we  alluded  to  some 
of  the  figure,  historical,  and  genre  paint- 
ers of  this  period.  The  genius  of  William 
Mount  was  the  precursor  of  a number 
of  genre  artists  of  more  or  less  ability, 
among  whom  may  be  mentioned  Thomas 
Hicks,  a pupil  of  Couture,  and  one  of  the 
first  of  our  painters  who  studied  at  Paris. 
In  this  admirable  school  Mr.  Hicks  be- 
came an  excellent  colorist,  although  of 
late  his  art  has  appeared  to  lose  some  of 
this  quality.  He  painted  landscape  and 
genre,  meeting  with  respectable  success 
in  the  latter,  but  portraiture  has  chiefly 
occupied  his  attention.  His  portrait  of 
General  Meade  is  a striking  and  satisfac- 
tory work.  Then  there  was  Richard  Ca- 
ton  Woodville,  who  followed  Whittredge 
to  Diisseldorf,  and  promised  much  in 
genre.  His  paintings  show  very  decided 
traces  of  German  influence,  but  behind 
it  all  was  a strong  individuality  that 
seemed  destined  to  assert  itself,  and  to 
place  him  among  our  foremost  painters. 
But  he  died  young,  and  (shall  we  not 
say?)  happily  for  him,  since  little  fame 
and  less  appreciation  are  destined  to  the 
artists  who  come  ere  the  people  are  ripe 
for  their  art.  George  B.  Flagg  at  one 
time  promised  well  for  our  genre  art,  but 
his  abilities  were  too  precocious,  and  un- 
fortunately the  splendid  opportunities  he 
enjoyed  as  a pupil  of  Allston,  and  as  a 
long  resident  in  London,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  give  permanence 
to  his  talents. 

About  this  time  our  frontier  life  was 
coming  more  prominently  into  view,  and 
that  picturesque  border  line  between  civ- 
ilization and  barbarism  was  becoming  a 
subject  for  the  pen  of  our  leading  writers. 
Irving,  Cooper,  and  Kennedy,  Street, 
Whittier,  and  Longfellow,  were  tuning 
the  first  efforts  of  their  Muse  to  celebrate 
Indian  life  and  border  warfare  in  prose  and 
verse,  while  the  majestic  measures  of  Bry- 
ant’s ‘ 4 Prairies”  seemed  a prophetic  pre- 
lude to  the  march  of  mankind  toward  the 
lands  of  the  setting  sun.  “ Evangeline,'" 
the  most  splendid  result  of  our  poetic  liter- 
ature, attracted  not  less  for  its  magnificent 
generalizations  of  the  scenery  of  the  West 
than,  for  the  constancy  of  the  heroine,  and 
the  artistic  mind  responded  in  turn  to  the 

digitized  by  Gck  'gle 


unknown  mystery  and  romance  of  that 
vast  region,  and  gave  us  graphic  pic- 
tures of  the  rude  humanity  which  lent 
interest  and  sentiment  to  its  unexplored 
solitudes.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted 
that  the  work  of  these  pioneers  in  West- 
ern genre  was  not  of  more  artistic  value ; 
from  a historical  point  of  view,  too  much 
importance  can  not  be  attached  to  the  en- 
terprise and  courage  of  men  like  Catlin, 

Deas,  and  Ranney,  wt1io,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  identified  themselves 
with  Indian  and  border  life,  and  rescued 
it  from  oblivion  by  their  art  enthusiasm, 
which,  had  it  been  guided  by  previous 
training,  would  have  been  of  even  greater 
value.  As  it  is,  they  have  with  the  pen- 
cil done  a service  for  the  subjects  they 
portrayed  similar  to  what  Bret  Harte  has 
accomplished  in  giving  immortality  with 
the  pen  to  the  wild,  picturesque,  but  eva- 
nescent mining  scenes  of  the  Pacific  slope. 

In  this  connection  the  fact  is  worth  re- 
cording that  the  important  mutual  life- 
insurance  association  called  the  Artists’ 
Funding  Society  took  its  origin  in  a suc- 
cessful effort  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  family  of  Ranney  after  his  death. 

It  is  to  an  artist  of  German  extrac- 
tion, Emmanuel  Leutze,  that  we  owe  our 
best  historical  art  previous  to  1860.  Al- 
though born  abroad,  Leutze  may  be  justly 
claimed  as  an  American  painter,  for  he 
was  taken  to  Philadelphia  in  childhood, 
and  remained  in  this  country  until  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  a patriotic  love  for 
the  land  and  its  history  and  the  spirit  of 
its  institutions;  and  although  he  subse- 
quently passed  a number  of  years  at  Dus- 
seldorf, whither  he  went  at  twenty -seven, 
the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  were  here, 
here  he  died,  and  the  subjects  of  his  art 
were  almost  entirely  inspired  by  Ameri- 
can scenes,  and  have  become  incorporated 
with  the  growth  of  our  civilization. 

Leutze  was  a man  who  was  cast  in  a 
large  mould,  capable  of  a grand  enthusi- 
asm, and  aspiring  to  grasp  soaring  ideals. 
Although  his  art  was  often  at  fault,  it 
makes  us  feel,  notwithstanding,  that  in 
contemplating  his  works  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  a colossal  mind  that,  under 
healthier  influences,  would  have  better 
achieved  what  he  aspired  to  win.  He 
drew  from  wells  of  seemingly  inexhausti- 
ble inspiration.  He  was  Byronic  in  the 
impetus  of  his  genius,  the  rugged  incom- 
pleteness of  his  style,  the  magnificent  fer- 
vor and  rush  of  his  fancy,  the  epic  grand- 
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cur  anil  eiU3V^v>  daslv  stud 

V It'  is  easytos&y  ih&t  lie  was 
•rtceprd  in  Gorman  <i»>i»vivctio»t;ilismt  that 
hr  gtoarto  tlifccimpn.ssil.de,  that,  he  was 
snm.ctUfjCs  tfrude  ami  harsh  in  his  color 
m\d  ti^hmrjuc ; and  he  was  tit  iiirt*% 


ii  y#  cn  tVij  Iosif  to  n in  nth*  of  th«  pam-ta  of 
the  stairway  of  iim  Cupif^r  %STm\iitig^ 
ten),  anil  his  ;* ^4c4nrisRton.  the 

lVU‘i>v'aiHi;"\  The  jitter  vyas  ovccwU’-d  dt 
] Mtoddorf,  the  ice  was  painted  from 
an  UTiusual  ma^  of  broken  icc  doaUii^ 


l a r a mi  £ * n r «is*> n*. 


down  'the.- ^ Tlbhir  im  breaking  Tip  of 

toiler  It  is  luinrhw  Hio-I mi ion  of  the 
apparent  caprice  with  which  mao  i*  im*!- 
Pj  hy  <lton>\  the?  warrely  had  Iwort 
111  M ihv-vuh 

iy  itg&  of  Hf 5vlj nti  ir;l<i)Uw  arrived 
from  Germany  Itottowr  Arfttvi«]  t-nfmirs 
*hm  in-  had  just  firm  eJerivil  1<>  SWonYI 

I WHsljPg  of  the  DhssuUlbgl 

nt  Art. 

While  v*t  hod  in  L<‘UW;  the  finalities 

we  -bp:w  dks«;ri  Wd.:  Xt  gtonV^lte  KauI.-tJbuTi 

hr  o»n£rht  on?  any  new  method*  of  ox* 
preplan;  dr  ihpf  to 

vbc  ilecpcr  aivd  more  ^ubtJv  tmitV  of  hn 
ini  c os  oamna  to  work  to* 


butt  with  it  all*  lie  left  the  impressian  of 
vast  'iiitciicvtual  re^im^cs 
AVr  would  hot  he  undersiotvd  as  say  ing 
t hat  all  itav  vnwksof  LouGtoco  worthy  of 
umpuilirtcd  iwoeptauce ; we  refer  rather  to 
their  ocmn’al  character,  fie*  art.  was  very 
prohiir,  :mi<1  \;v&  o pupil  ot  Ltft&in'g  arid 
^xUan^HkkWn;  sttimp 
of  DjisstiJdmC  'Much  .,f  ;«js  wm*3c  was 
rathe?-  of  a srumderorHtiv v vhara^Oac  like 
the to  Uiudiiighirf;*^  I^H^rnQnr'  which 
rcprcscHtts  f mtotoh  atuydy  £ca  ml  inavuui 
rovers  smppjng  not  of  an  impossible  ship, 
toamiy  iiloft  te  m<dHe  piahcess,  anil  m the 
vyry  act;  of  .kuuihik  pi cudciu g the  grapes 
" httiiyhm*r  wanton  to  he  plucked.*’  lias 
fhll  rvf  f(w  htul  spirX^  tkii  the  mao?fcvSt  .ah^ 
^urdify  y>f  the, Composition  xte  a repwenent 
toon  of  realtiy  ,mjijnre,y  us  to  accept  it 
?<s  decorative  m .design..  “ lAorhvu"  t&  &. 
^oniewlud  coarse  V,ui  .'hca\ic,‘‘ri'a a work 
o(  Lento,  and  rhe  l.voa*G.oa"  one  of? 
hss  mosr  nhd . ^rtUfic  paint* 

Ip  ikHTCricn;  Leuv/.C  will  he  IVMO  m- 

Uwpil 

■pkix\in\$  oi  “ vn  IVincciov?.  ’ 

hid  fani^rafiotT  to  the  West  ' *.s  u»v-^r 


ijtan 

or  the  nifcwucr  of  Uic  scb^>t  in  odvich  Im 

.-•  omh!  b ts  t.i  :Hi\.)rhcr  paimcr  »toavd 

u>  in  a prevtdns.  pHjver)  of  gwat  iutel legi- 
;nkl  t^aitec  #otd  p tlutivtughlyr^ ^ Aintencruf 
clisrM>ntc,f*j  with  th.c  actript  th^t  w»  tprh 
for auipimiioits  affw a bighyr  fomijof^rt 
AVifHpjp  Pifgry  a aiatiw  of  Allvauy  ivdip 
stuffhvi  la  vv  and  for  n tinic  a}s»>  ilt^rAu- 
icy,'  Vd;  A in  lover  >;?iijiary^  vra-  fv.nn  Ur- 

biassed  in  jfjiY>>i*  of  art . His  miiui  Is 
ti  con)bVuatioj4'  »if  lUc  ypGnd  diive  and  tiii^ 


I f:— |VW.I  AM  I’Ab'K.J 


POKTltAlT  m A 


pra<:UC‘»J..-  ami  |f  is  the  union  of  :.tn 

titluHiciil  tfUaliti-eV  which  has  alternately 
ikkVM  <>r  tuinforcu  < .he  success  of  Pace's 
<»tlVictK  arid  expentnents.  He  is  deliberate 
rather  than  guided  by  uu 

f££lm#  f#r  palot  iuid  an  vtclnht 
rabhKseriae  M form,  but.  too  often  unduly 
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conquers  the  secrets  of  nature.  As  a 
portrait  painter  Page  has  placed  himself 
among  the  first  artists  of  the  age.  We 
can  see  in  his  portraits  a dignity  and  re- 
fuse. a grasp  of  character,  and  a harmo- 
nious richness  of  color  tliut  are  wonder- 
fully impressive. 

While  Page  was  ill  hifi  prime,  our  liter- 
ature was  already  distinguished  by  several 
writers  of  thoroughly  original  and  mys- 
tically creative  imagination,  native  to  the 
soil,  and  drawing  sustenance  from  native 
inspiration:  they  were  Charles  lbv*'kden 
Brown,  Judd.  Hawthorne,  and  Poe.  In 
point  of  originality  and  power  in  con- 
ceiving of  scenes  thorouglUy  imaginative 
and  weird,  these  writers  have  had  no  su- 
periors in  this  century.  With  a style 
essentially  original,  they  dealt  with  the 
great  problems  of  destiny,  and  analyzed 
the  workings  of  the  human  heart.  Their 
genius  was  cosmopolitan,  and  for  all  ages. 
Our  pictorial  art  began  soon  after  to  be 
prompted  by  a similar  purpose. 

Most  prominent  among  these  artists 
whose  faltering  efforts  have  ;noat  distinct- 
ly articulated  the  language  of  the  soul  are 
Efihu  Vedder  and  John  Lafarge.  It  can 
not  l>f*  said  that  either  of  these  artists  hits 
yet  accomplished  with  complete  success 
the  end  he  has  sought,  but  their  efforts 
have  been  in  the  right  direction,  and.  as 


such,  are  highly  interesting  and  suggest- 
ive. 

Mr.  Vedder s early  genre  and  landseajH? 
compositions  are  full  of  deep  suggestions 
and  weird  attempts  at  psy  chology  in  color. 
Outward  nature  with  him  is  but  a means 
for  more  effectively  convoying  the  im- 
pressions of  humanity*  and  his  faces  are 
full  of  vague,  mystic.  Far-off*  searching 
after  the  infinite,  and  the  why  and  the 
wherefore  of  this  existence  below.  Since 
Mr.  Vedder  took  up  his  residence  perma- 
nently in  Italy  he  has  improved  in  tech- 
nique, as  witnessed  by  his  remarkable 
painting  called  a " Venetian  Dancing 
Girl,"  but  he  has  not  in  recent  years  pro- 
duced any  thing  so  marvellous  as  his 
“Lair  of  the  Sea-Serpent/’  or  so  grand 
and  desolate  as  his  “ Death  of  AbeI/? 

Lafarge*  is  by  nature  a colorist;  to  color, 
the  emotional  element  of  art.  his  sensitive 
nature  vibrates  as  to  well-attuned  harmo- 
nies of  music,  For  form  he  Im  less  feel- 
ing: his  draw  ing  is  often  very  defective, 
and  the  lines  are  hesitating,  uncertain, 
and  f«*eble  But  we  have  had  no  artist 
since  Stuart  who  has  shown  such  a natu- 
ral sympathy  for  the  shades  and  modula- 
tions of  chromatic  effects.  But  while  his 
drawing  is  opep  to  criticism,  this  artist  i.s 
inspired  by  the  general  meaning  of  form, 
and  has  sometimes  produced  some  very 
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cMvtv6$;  ii£wui  ';  ;tiiiit5ir  asd  nu«]u^c^^}>orv 


.*»a<r! li !i<_-  .uid  weird  compositions  i-ntindy  ions  hue  h«  hU  Arl^nd  has  vu?il/h*d.hijii 
ill  hhu  k and  white,  -Or  >--;\uauru.  But  l<\  surged  *♦,»  w,-|j  ip  ih<s  -most 
v:  ?•»  flier  it  h»  form  x>ti  color,  the  various  attempt  .V  d.  p/mdihi'  ViU  ttn 

♦dunucus  of  ;p«t  :ttr  I »y  Lah) i*l;v  • in  Uus  country ~~ the  -f 

m»L >u  nnich  for  what  they  art  o?.s  for  Trinity  ChmHi,  in  .Boston,  in  w«jdiv  ii 

tiny . • lie  yoHvoruvd  with  yhould  *>e  added,  hr  was  :d»jv  ns^hM  by 

tin*  externoi  than  ?,rdh  1l«-  hidden  fnvum  Mr.  Xat  hr* »] >.  in  r.iios<*  romposltnrcy-f  -vyo  . 

irnr  it  JutsTpirTfo  *md,-  ^.th*  of  jphi^hly  nleul 

his  .mihvh'  wmv  fifyi^eav-hiy  the  U ?ud  v mil  uatmv.  ni?umlteil  W the  most  ahon 
of  this.  .-World  jlhit  he  taw*  adv  ep  ny  suc  h liahf^rt  c«{tj>6p(^\7tjfk^  the  u^'cOUUhUWri'i^..; ' 
tjyniiehtfur  ln.ncl«eaj;fefe  fuh  ^'VHmlrse  ;?H 
tVe^vpoH  “ 


S»>tK- — ^ W<*  my  W [■$,• 

W'lV,;!,- :ii*.  T !;  * Vrfliv  h : i ; • > . I h 

AImvmv.  .^uauth  .&.  M a 

:v  ! »TLs  Jur  thru;  <*Om;h^r  ui  a H6v*ii>g • : iix ,$fc 

rlVch  (ur**e^ou  } 


ttY  MkLk 

. 

M V:':,::';'''.;v' 'r  ;"•  V'v  ..*:  • '••  ; '.  /: *• v-v  ';' : y.  •’  ^ ■ 

board  With  <?} it ?t>r  of  * ry^m!  m.|  glint  of  - to  their  unrulier  other  spjriffi^} 

'liver  :»  mM2£mj£ -tflasS  a broken  fan,  a I of  <lit»reut  <uv»hU.  .-a*  rather  of  uontun- 
vlw  )M‘»ubOPt ' K*"  ;-  pair  af . daueiug  j '-JYumnsts  to  varying  systems  ot  hHmf. 
|iumj<:a  n»tSi  ydhov  keys  &mij thpk&iihl^  though:  it  may  !*%.  it  i*  st/tl  a 

jingling  wires,  a murmture  of  o i.ov^lV  ; feet  iliat  a hosiery  ot  rmlitvtl  thinker*  m 
&;irl  Vii  the dri*** ->>f .; t ) i> ? ' .Kt ir t j> % t :|  -J^l mat  t*rs  is /fjfteti  . fOvuul  b>i>utj> 
oi  .'ill,  a parkot  of  eohmue  old  letter*  .o»  • Xmu  more  nmlif  of  bruin,  in  proportion  to 
artist  like  Fnvtuoy..  Eso«^um.  or  Mutjtawu  j'»t*  numbers,  than  a . vx-roty  of, the  ub*m. 
would  give  us  an  oxnuVio*  h ist nrjrjfl  j ?v*w port  gu1tfored‘  o>  its< -if  many  witty 
panting,  fastidiously  «>TVtrr  in  *h'ndl  i And  men : ami  viliilv 

•and  \yifh  the  ' 1 1 1 i 4 > t<yr V ^ ;3t t yyt i c % v o r.  unfriendly  to;  thy 

lime.  .A  Voavi  ot  invagonAov  homy  eoukl  ; oiw  j>f  the  Quaker  writers  of  the  i«*f  r<n< 
do  more  Ho  would  tnueh  with  tpodlylTMi  j Jury  oypiwi^  i!  it  rvhimned  tii>)iMa<  od  and 
gvHip*th*ke;v*of  f'ho.8pt)tot  atui  si hdi/JP  • ? prim,  it-  children  with.  ,u  fagot of  bhWt  ro 
Vtfuy  'n*£  shmdd  hrttr  echoes  >>£  A>bl  «*ni^  R'iptt  baud  Ami  l hr  rHiwbi*m  in  thto 
like  V.Tho  Misflrtd*  {lough hfthd  tbS-  l$d  | • $ t?  wpuyf ' byj’^3; . phyrty  and  Yume  fv&tti  £kb 
lad*  «>f  Tom  Moore,  Shadowy  foi-ifo ■;  fV\v  rt'll^i.ms  fvrm>  With  w'itu  li  shfr'  Intii 

would  dnivir  on  and  ibo  oUdk  L^ot  out.  aiul  h>>4,inno  Ov,kry  day  uu»rf<  lib 

v,f-  Fr^nof?  iyj^bl  JW  f ^!rpLii;  y-  ^mxl  muxv 

ii ‘*>n  the  pol b'b&d  ft(n>r>  lull  tJliano  I y ; ll  ’ , •*„  ;,_y  ^ 'y  :J. 

pftfnm  yy<HiW  ri rn.S  t . ST‘j$t':. 
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t nerd  I dc  &rgm\  Or  L&imun  l>08toiicht‘s,  j 
1>^  tht*  Omsat^  l>e  Bkmn*  utul  ! 

Noaillbk  the  $$rquirt  ijo  SL  Simoh,  tlmun-'j 
fortunate  Chrvaiici*  do  Zornay.  and  ofhy'j 

— ^H^md'Ni«vv])c)rt  to  an y { 

Hj&hrt.  towns  hi  .iuimcii,  RixdimalH.mu/y 
roddiiiig  liisr  ayin^  to  tho  elbows  in  adar^yf 
i'ii*  mud,  Vd list  have  made  n ridiculous  fig- 
m?s  hr  itur  y;uUW’-Mrisoned  ven*r;ms.  Hr  , 
v>  as  promt  ijf  ivI^  .Enirlisu.  fine  nl'  Ins  lot-  i 
tcrs,  preserved  nmong  the  *kdi>  papyri,  is  i 

i:  ..  . . i-  , ) . * ‘ ■ . .1  r l •*  I 


fi>  hrWKV  itmi  !»»?  HilU  .1  Iritis  !ke 

ht)iit)V  fit  !m%  with  I*J s I liilitfV V*' 

(Host  IntiiihV- and  im»si  ' U f»  ‘in  n t 
,:  . **  fa; :<  ’frtim  Uk  K(H  »u>*»kao'; 

•Prolkihly  U«»  *<>Hcty  touniuimad  -dime 
held  in  any  of  nnrdnmm  smindimig  ball- 
.rooms  of  ^nrport  j^is  the  frim#; 

uf  that  given  in  thy  spring  u(  i?8t  w lie* 
luill  known  a*  A«- 

s.-mbp  -Boom.  The  dccnrntioiis  tvfiv  in  • 
t nostril  lo  Ur;ndou.y.  one  of  Be  aides  of  the 


a film  specimen  of  the  triumph  of  polite 
luiss  itk ^fi^vri^iAvilh  ttiis  English  gram 

fe&rsd  -V*;  . 


'iWrnmSm, 


iU  i i>  % m i;r*\ 


Baron  thy  Yiomrml.  Washington,  who 
Jhkd  n»  Co  exmfer  with  Hpeh&mbe&u, 
opened  the  ball  with  Miss  ( hanr|»liityat 
'iiikl  time  the  reigning  belle  of  Newport 
o*  i*  ty,  Rwbainls  an  ami  las  suit*  took 
Urn  mstrinurnts  fr^m  Urn  music  nu«s  and 
played  the  um  **  A,  ^ut  ccssftirCaMipaigio'1 
toiler  popular  dances  <rf:  the  dwy * ykot&h. 
of  which  wert*  fhhted  xm  this  t 

were  Stony  Pohif'  o»mm d for  Unytr&l 

Graces^'  -V  Lurd 


'•  ii>c\'!i',  4 /*«•;.  t 'SO. 

?b  jyawrr/r  ftUlwfrt  * *\  : /y; 

d Oy^‘iiHt  m NUvV  Iri  4 difflK 

»«<•*•  4 ihuUr  d»V»V.  H h'ir.V  lyOKj  VV;iv.{U»,^Krt»' 

nt  dir  i7fh  f>t  N'rrh.hr.j!,  U hh;h  Ur  -m.-VU.  k»«.*  Ui. 
.!«•»  in  iN)l  dmnltr  to  Yim-  ii  >v.;h  hr  tvg.rMf.fd  far 
>V:ri  P'mu.tx  l iivvii  cn\vh  iii»2,ii  u>  ihv.  JOrtH-l} 

n»I.M*r  that  io  j;o  n»  Ai->vjvm.  t)i?p  t lent 

4k<;  vt itiii  in  iiriny  t Myt5  die 

of  i I i: \ limit 

u.iit  T*  » A '•!»-  xsV  tiV.»4f  .u  A a^hiucfldn's  h-tU-i 

1..V.  -■  t *'  My  yluti  Wavlo  li40>  ftio  1ha^,»  to  ^v  v.,uv 
Khm  iit'iM'v  iw.  Uh:(:nni';iis  WHv  ^tVuiti  b>.  hr 
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lath's  C&lo/  MuhiC  C Flrnr-  \ h^\nxn*\  L tmkoi.  fame  as  a man  <:d  knmvl 

wv  m JiMmhnrHC  VtJltt.y  ■■3iVil*iij/r;“  "Col-;  - « priori.  in  UC  prnf*s*fom' 

1^0  8$^^  i'-Mfe  :•;&  of  u ^iaii;; 

" Lov>>  hJkJ  ;OyH^VtUitih\\  * 'Lady  U;vo  ■ avnioH.  ^reU  - pruportioiVil  ovovv 

«>**ikC  C\ii>6  M iM^W’s  ICC,  ‘ A Trip  • limb ami  }<>\ni : 

' Kiv, • *moa>n> Cm;.  ‘ ?i> «<J  “.  IMl  * ryl  f*«r  his  .profusion;  npd  tin*  i»o>.<  ami 
ho  M irrirxl  in  my  < ‘hi  V'bnfms  " '‘Taro  with  wbirii  ho  mavv#  *m  -C  ?l*<«,r 

IhaiH-iit^  Was  an  art  m fhos<  days.  A.  rv  uk'V  i.bai  )m  has  ?ost  hock*  of  ]iC  HjpHty 
• ■nk-hraU'd  rvjvorr  oi  t.im  tittle,  was  Mast* ;r  by  a^v.  laoior  t)W  iViih«m  otCm-h  a o.  ^ 
Jokii  Trot  tor,  who  is  tftosmhcd  ittf  hitvmg  tor,’  IhP  writtrr  gw*  on  («»  'hop*.  >>>-  Hat 
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ter  ourselves  that  in  due  time  we  shall  be 
able  to  figure  in  a ball-room.”  That  many 
of  the  ladies  who  “figured”  at  the  ball 
just  referred  to  were  able  to  converse  with 
their  foreign  partners  is  to  be  inferred 
from  the  advertisement  of  a Monsieur 
Bonnemot.  {Query:  Trotter  and  Bonne- 
mot  ! — had  the  masters  of  that  day  a tend- 
ency to  punning,  and  a desire  of  making 
their  noms  de  plume  walking  advertise- 
ments of  their  profession  ?)  This  gentle- 
man announces  that  he  has  been  a teach- 
er of  the  French  language  two  years  and 
a half  in  the  town  and  college  of  Provi- 
dence. He  presents  his  compliments  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Newport,  and  offers 
himself  to  teach  French. 

Of  the  coiffures  worn  on  this  occasion 
we  can  gain  some  idea  from  the  advertise- 
ment of  Benoni  Peckham,  who  “informs 
his  customers  that  he  has  furnished  him- 
self with  a new  supply  of  Hair,  and  is  now 
ready  to  furnish  ladies  with  braids,  com- 
modes, cushions,  and  curls  in  the  newest 
fashion.  Also  cues  and  coverings  for  the 
head  for  those  gentlemen  who  have  lost 
their  hair.” 

“ Lay  lack  silks  and  calimancoes”  are 
mentioned  among  the  varied  wares  of 
an  honest  shop-keeper,  who  announces 
“ Kitchen  and  Flower  Garden  Seeds  just 
imported  from  London  by  ship,  and  have 
every  appearance  of  being  genuine.” 
Some  of  our  florists  would  do  well  to  copy 
this  example  of  conscientious  caution — a 
caution  emulated  by  the  keeper  of  the  Blue 
Bull,  who  advertises  “a  Tollable  assort- 
ment of  India  goods.”  The  category  of 
other  wares  sold  by  the  honest  seedsman 
gives  such  an  amusing  list  of  articles  in 
demand  at  that  time,  and  whose  juxtapo- 
sition on  the  same  shelves  was  not  con- 
sidered incongruous,  that  further  men- 
tion of  a few  of  them  may  not  be  uninter- 
esting. 

44  Shears,  rasors,  spectacles,  candlesticks,  gimblets, 
locks,  knitting  and  sewing  needles,  pewter  and  tin 
ware,  shot,  flints,  sho  and  knee  buckles,  quart,  and 
pint,  mugs,  tea-pots,  wine  glasses,  vinegar  ere  we  is, 
cinnimon,  wool  cards,  loaf  powdered  and  brown 
sugar,  molasses  raisins  and  currents,  copperas  allum, 
brimstone,  rosin,  indigo,  nut  galls,  logwood,  Bibles, 
psalm  books,  psalters,  primers,  Young  man’s  best 
companion,  Seaman’s  daily  assistant.  Almanacks, 
women’s  doth  shoes,  very  neat,  Likewise  redwood 
tigs,  excellent  snuff,  with  sundry  other  articles.” 

“The  finer  flavors  of  fashion”  were  not 
reserved  for  days  when  Newport  was  a 
garrison  town  alone.  Society  flirted  and 
gossiped  and  enjoyed  itself  even  when 


the  presence  of  the  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  was  wanting  to  give  Mat 
to  its  levees,  and  there  were  no  French 
officers  to  call  for  a display  of  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  fair  pupils  of  Masters 
Bonnemot  and  Trotter.  Mrs.  Abigail 
Stummum,  of  the  King  s Arms,  gave  no- 
tice that  at  her  “ Dancing  Rooms  any  civil 
and  polite  persons  could  dance  from  6 to 
9,  except  on  Thursday,  Assembly  nights. 
Mead  6 pence  per  bottle,  18.  per  doz.  for 
cakes.” 

In  1795  the  Boston  Company  of  Come- 
dians came  to  Newport,  their  opening 
play  Inkle  and  Jarico , with  the  farce  of 
The  Village  Doctor.  On  the  19th  of 
August  they  gave  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal, and  Seeing  is  Believing.  On  Sep- 
tember 2,  The  Road  to  Ruin , and  The 
King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield.  On 
the  9th  of  the  same  month.  The  Game- 
ster■,  and  All  in  Good  Humor.  On  the 
20th,  The  Jew  was  performed  “by  re- 
quest,” with  The  Miss  in  her  Teens  as  an 
afterpiece.  A week  later  the  opera  of 
The  Mountaineers , announced  as  having 
been  performed  to  overflowing  houses  in 
Boston  for  six  nights — an  astonishing  run 
— was  given  in  Newport,  with  a “Moorish 
march  and  chorus  of  goat-herds,”  togeth- 
er with  a fandango  dance  by  Mrs.  Collins, 
and  a Grand  Finale  by  the  company. 

This  was  not  the  farewell  evening,  how- 
ever, for  on  October  6 George  Barnwell 
was  played,  with  the  comic  song  “Bow- 
wow-wow"  by  Mr.  Hipworth,  ending  with 
the  farce  of  The  Village  Doctor. 

A variety  performance  was  given  on 
July  14,  1796,  which  is  announced  as  a 
new  historical  pantomime  in  two  parts 
— Robinson  Crusoe  on  his  Island , and 
his  Return  to  Europe  with  Friday.  In 
the  first  part  dances  by  savages;  in  the 
second,  French  dances  and  songs,  togeth- 
er with  a negro  dance  ( was  this  the  origin 
of  the  Minstrels?)  and  a Spanish  dance, 
folio we<l  by  The  Harlequin's  Ramble. 
These  were  not  the  first  dramatic  repre- 
sentations given  in  Newport,  for  the  first 
theatrical  company  ever  in  America  vis- 
ited the  town  in  1761.  And  in  an  old 
love-letter,  dated  January,  1793,  we  find 
the  following  allusion  to  the  local  drama: 

44  A company  of  Stage  Players  have  arrived  in  this 
place,  wbo  intend  performing  in  a few  nights,  and 
it  is  supposed  if  they  meet  encouragement  they 
will  continue  in  Town  the  remaining  part  of  the  win- 
ter. As  it  is  an  amusement  I am  very  fond  of,  I 
promise  myself  much  entertainment.  Could  I have 
vour  company,  it  would  be  an  additional  pleasure.” 
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the  .appearance  of  a shade  whirl*  daiurd 
a hqrnjnjKf. 

N<  d tv  I f h sta  i a ) i n it \ tfe  v a r i etl  rev>u  m*s 
of  rsta).di*iiiuems  such  as  the  one  already 

r^ired  tvlie^r  clcy^^^'drvxe^,  h*M*L 
waiv,  books,  proc ah4  varivtifr 
cotmmHlities  Vcere  t o fee  obtained,  and  ot f*v 
or  two  othtft* that  advertise  * ^ Silk  Mhttur 


The  stately  man  Horn  of  the  period  may 
hr  inferred  from  the  coy  dignity  of  the 
cloning  phrase  of  this  hitter;' 

AV  Adieu — and  believe  me^  with  the  sinweritv  of  arc 
iiKreu^Ujg  friend, sbiji.  Yours, ” 

That  the  entertainments  of  t he  day  were 
not  all  of  a frivolous  character  is  proved 


®5»S 

• :\  m.  1 


mmi 


snopwjiK  is  tub  usr  I'svri'itr 


by  t i IV  i,<>]»»rt.  uri  Mi.  1775.  of  » awl  "t'.ilmvd  W.omwfs  Hi  lit  AliUC 

wlmtirto  IcctKrt?  ft?  Signor ; FaJUumi.  wlm  :,NftW:pt>H  hull*#,  »Mj  nitiw,  .rimusitwuUy 
v“  » Mftficn  of  pliik^ophieal  v>;p(  ri  «•>«»!  to  New  \7nsrk.  for  tb.«ir  sbttpphv.  \ 
rwr.K,  w»uie  of  them  liy  ii’Scfv  York  lady,  who  fu#i  i.wt  inU,iist*sf 

small  ivitiontaliiu.  v.tfoms  l>v  Her Sneity.  : wifi?  <x»rmjjissim<s  by  a fetytul  in  N.ovjw.-h. 
Those  expcriioHMA  are  H u*  j wriios- as  JuUrttyi*': 

■Tlir  PwiotraUuir Spy •••;!, shs.-  -;'IV  My*-  • ..x,,v  . 

«W»»  ;CMMdi»r"  '»  * The  'H»f (Tfariyul  Airtt- JEV**-  f ■■■*•  fi«W  Maium.— Yuur  F*i«m  .V  Ww»r##th»r., 
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k send  by  him  the  ai tides  you  request.  I hope 
they  may  meet  your  approbation : the  silver  Fringe 
1 have  not  been  able  to  procure  as  it  has  been  all 
sold  except  3 yards.  I can  not  find  anv  other  un- 
der 2 dollars  per  yd.  I have  been  the  town  over 
to  look  for  it.  As  this  Tambour  Muslin  I send  is  a 
yard  short  of  your  Order  in  case  it  falls  short  I have 
sent  a remnant  which  you  can  have  for  20c  or  re- 
turn it  and  the  owner  will  take  it  again.  In  my  ab- 
sence Mrs  Saltonstall  will  execute  your  commands, 
who  joins  me  in  compliments  to  yourself  and  fam- 
ily— and  am  Madam 

“ Your  very  humble  servant 

“Guack  B 

What  a picture  this  little  note,  in  spite 
of  its  vague  grammar  and  general  un- 
certainty as  to  capitals  and  punctuation, 
gives  of  an  obliging  girl,  unselfishly  sac- 
rificing her  own  comfort  to  secure  the 
|>omps  and  vanities  of  this  world  for  a 
friend ! Many  such  martyrs  to  provincial 
friendships  of  our  own  day,  who  have  re- 
turned home  jaded  after  unsuccessful  ex- 
peditions to  “match  samples”  at  Stew- 
art’s, Macy’s,  and  perhaps  twenty  other 
emporiums,  will  send  a sigh  of  sympathy 
back  through  the  century  to  the  obliging 
Grace  B . 

We  can  guess  that  the  silver  fringe  and 
tambour  muslin  were  to  be  used  in  house- 
hold decoration,  for  in  a letter  written  by 
Grace  B ’s  correspondent  we  read : 

“The  girls  arc  all  equipt  for  the  summer  and 
very  cleverly.  Peggy  wants  an  appartment  to  her- 
self which  must  at  least  be  in  a decent  stile.  Be- 
lieve me  dear  madam  your  ever  affectionate 

44  Debby.” 

A housekeeper’s  troubles  are  hinted  at 
in  the  following  sentence  penned  by  the 
same  hand : 

44  Nothing  but  my  old  grievances  that  of  servants 
vexes  me.” 

The  wife  of  a Congressman  writes  let- 
ters brimming  with  piquant  humor  to  her 
husband  at  Philadelphia: 

44  Do  recollect  to  get  me  two  dozen  of  small  punch 
tumblers.  As  it  will  be  quite  too  early  in  the  sea- 
son for  fashions  I had  rather  wait  until  the  spring 
ships  arrive  before  I purchase  rne  a Hat  or  Bonnet. 

44 1 have  this  morning  been  told  that  Abraham 
[Redwood]  has  seriously  offered  himself  to  Miss 
Burr  of  New  York  and  has  been  as  seriously — re- 
fused, that  she  is  engaged  to  a Mr.  Alston  of  Caro- 
lina. 

“The  dear  little  children  are  nearly  recovered  of 
the  Ktne  Pox. 

“ I hope  you  will  not  devote  all  your  time  and  at- 
tention to  polities  and  politicians.  I beg  the  Ladies 
may  have  some  part.  I shall  expect  to  hear  you 
have  been  dancing  at  the  assembly  with  some  Bell 
or  sipping  Tea  with  a patty  of  females.  Be  careful 
of  your  health.  Evince  your  regard  for  the  woman 
you  love  by  preserving  a life  that  is  dear  to  her.” 
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We  could  give  many  more  characteris- 
tic extracts  from  the  packet  of  old  letters 
before  us,  the  tracery  in  a delicate,  wom- 
anly hand,  the  contents  a fascinating  mix- 
ture of  spicy  gossip,  elevated  sentiment, 
with  stray  sentences  here  and  there  that 
illuminate  the  text  like  cabinet  pictures  of 
the  time,  reproducing  the  interiors,  the 
costume,  the  manners,  with  an  indescrib- 
able charm ; the  very  paper,  yellowed  by 
age  to  the  tint  of  pressed  rose  leaves, 
breathes  the  same  musty,  musky  perfume, 
holds  with  an  enchantment  of  which  the 
printed  page  of  the  Magazine  is  incapable. 

Nor  are  there  lacking  real  pictures  of 
the  time : Stuart,  Allston,  and  Malbone 
have  perpetuated  in  portrait  and  in  min- 
iature the  antique  brocades,  laces,  and 
furbelows,  and  the  lovely  faces  of  the  la- 
dies who  wore  them.  Mr.  George  C.  Ma- 
son, of  Newport,  to  whom  the  writer  is 
greatly  indebted  in  the  preparation  of  this 
article,  will  soon  publish  a life  of  Gilbert 
Stuart,  with  a list  of  his  portraits. 

The  same  gentleman  published  not 
long  since  an  account  of  the  Malbone 
miniatures,  with  others  by  Miss  Good- 
rich, Trot,  Copley,  and  Robertson,  now 
preserved  in  Newport.  The  list  com- 
prises many  of  the  noted  belles  of  Rev- 
olutionary times,  whose  histories,  like 
those  of  nearly  all  beautiful  women,  are 
bits  of  romance.  If  Sheridan  had  lived 
in  Newport  and  had  known  the  originals 
of  these  charming  portraits,  none  of  us 
could  blame  him  as  Swift  did  in  his  epi- 
gram: 

44  You  are  as  faithless  as  a Carthaginian, 

To  love  at  once  Kate,  Nell,  Doll,  Martha,  Jenny, 
Anne.” 

There  are  miniatures  of  men  high  in  of- 
fice: aides-de-camp  of  Washington,  Sen- 
ators in  the  first  years  of  Congress,  sea- 
captains  and  army  officers,  the  last  May- 
or of  Philadelphia  under  the  crown,  and 
one  of  Washington.  There  are  minia- 
tures with  delicate  gold  rims,  or  heavily 
set  as  lockets,  guarding,  like  reliquaries, 
a lock  of  hair  from  some  saintly  head; 
miniatures  on  the  covers  of  jewel  boxes; 
miniatures  framed  with  a double  row  of 
pearls,  with  garnets,  or  brilliants;  minia- 
tures so  arranged  as  to  be  worn  as  brace- 
lets, delicately  wreathed  with  leaves  in 
green  and  berries  in  red  enamel.  New- 
port. is  now  particularly  rich  in  this  de- 
partment  of  art,  as  also  in  old  portraits 
which  testify  that  the  talent  of  artistic 
society  of  her  early  days  was  unsurpassed 
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by  that  of  either  New  York  or  Boston. 
We  wonder  if  it  was  the  fashion  then 
to  make  the  rounds  of  the  studios,  and 
whether  the  artistic  sky-parlor  was  as  at- 
tractive a place  then  as  now  ? Were  the 
comers  dim  with  folds  of  faded  tapestry, 
or  brightened  with  some  curious  bit  of 
Chinoiserie , or  a gourd-shaped  flask  hold- 
ing a bouquet  of  vibrant  metal  lie-tin  ted 
peacock  feathers  ? Were  the  craze  for  ar- 
tistic decorations  and  the  porcelain  mania 
epidemics  among  the  ladies  and  the  art- 
ists ? Precious  heirlooms  of  great-grand- 
mothers' china  seem  to  hint  an  affirma- 
tive answer.  Certainly  communication 
with  the  Oriental  countries  was  not  in- 
frequent. I draw  from  my  packet  of  old 
letters  one  dated  Calcutta,  1785. 

“ On  board  tho  Hy<lra  is  n parcel  for  you  contain- 
ing Shawls  and  Muslin.  I know  not  if  any  duty  is 
paid  for  these  things  in  North  America.” 

If  India  muslins  and  Cashmere  shawls 
were  imported  at  that  time,  why  not  also 
Persian  and  Turkish  rugs  and  hangings  ? 
We  know  that  the  sea-captains  brought 
home  porcelain  from  Japan  and  China, 
and  Addison,  in  the  Spectator  for  April 
12,  1711,  gives  a description  of  the  library 
of  a woman  of  fashion  in  England,  which 
shows  that  the  decorative  possibilities  of 
gay  porcelain  in  a sombre  library  are  no 
new  discovery  of  our  own  age. 

“At  the  end  of  the  folios,”  says  Addi- 
son, “were  great  jars  of  china.  The 
quartos  were  separated  from  the  octavos 
by  smaller  dishes.  The  octavos  were 
bounded  by  tea  dishes  of  all  shapes,  col- 
ors, and  sizes,  which  were  so  disposed  on 
a wooden  frame  that  they  looked  like  one 
continued  pillar  indented  with  the  finest 
strokes  of  sculpture,  and  stained  with  the 
greatest  variety  of  dyes.  ” Scattered  about 
the  library  were  “a  thousand  other  odd 
figures  in  china-ware.  In  the  midst  of 
the  room  was  a little  Japan  table,  with  a 
quire  of  gilt  paper  upon  it,  and  on  the 
paper  a silver  snuff-box.”  If  ladies  in 
England  so  well  understood  the  require- 
ments of  art  decoration,  we  may  be  sure 
that  their  sisters  in  America,  and,  above 
all,  that  American  artists,  were  not  behind 
them  in  matters  of  jtaste.  Any  one  who 
has  had  the  privilege  of  calling  on  Miss 
Stuart  at  her  jewel  box  of  a cottage  in 
Newport,  can  from  it  allow  his  fancy  to 
build  her  father's  studio. 

The  atelier  of  the  portrait  painter  Sam- 
uel King  must  have  been  a favorite  haunt 
of  the  ladies,  on  account  of  the  presence 
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of  his  two  talented  students,  the  young 
Southerner  Washington  Allston,  who  had 
come  from  his  early  home  in  Charleston, 
and  was  studying  art  with  his  friend  Mal- 
bone.  There  is  something  very  touch- 
ing in  the  friendship  of  these  two  young 
men  as  related  by  Mr.  Mason.  Allston 
was  wealthy,  and  left  Newport,  after  a 
season,  to  pursue  a classical  education  at 
Harvard  College.  Malbone,  who  was  rich 
only  in  talent,  worked  on  at  his  minia- 
tures until  Allston,  having  finished  his 
studies,  carried  him  off  to  his  Carolina 
home,  where  he  procured  so  many  patrons 
for  him  that  Malbone  was  able  in  a short 
time  to  join  his  friend  in  a trip  to  Europe. 
The  two  young  men  were  welcomed  and 
introduced  in  London  by  West.  Mal- 
bone, on  his  return,  divided  his  time  be- 
tween Newport  and  the  South,  spending 
his  winters  in  Charleston,  until  his  death 
at  Savannah,  on  his  way  North,  in  May, 
1807. 

Music  in  Newport  seems  hardly  to  have 
held  the  same  prominence  as  its  sister  art. 
The  opera  has  been  mentioned,  and  the 
organist  of  Trinity  Church  in  1774  adver- 
tises in  the  Mercury  for  scholars  upon 
the  violin,  flute,  and  harpsichord. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  prevailing  gay- 
ety  of  the  town.  Nowhere  in  the  colo- 
nies— not  even  among  the  Cavalier  settle- 
ments of  Virginia — were  people  so  light 
of  heart : Quaker  primness  of  exterior 
thawed  with  the  warmth  from  within. 
Many  who  called  themselves  Friends  con- 
formed to  the  dress  of  the  “ world's  peo- 
ple,” and  there  are  portraits  extant  of 
Quaker  gentlemen  in  curled  and  powder- 
ed wigs,  ruffled  shirt  fronts,  velvet  coats 
trimmed  with  gold  - lace,  and  brocade 
waistcoats  all  ablaze  with  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  this  fleeting  world.  The  ven- 
erable John  Griffith — a Quaker  preacher 
of  sainted  memory,  who  visited  Newport 
in  1765 — lamented  that  “the  young  are 
mostly  gone  into  the  air  with  undue  lib- 
erties, and  that  those  more  advanced  art* 
gone  into  the  earth  with  having  so  much 
to  do  in  government  affairs — many  of 
them  got  into  the  affairs,  friendships,  and 
parties,  as  well  as  into  the  profit,  of  this 
world.” 

There  was,  however,  a soberer  side  to 
society,  and  demure  Quakeresses,  who, 
having  abjured  pink  satin  bonnet  linings 
which  would  throw  an  additional  flush 
upon  their  round  cheeks,  only  lined  the 
mouse-colored  bonnets  with  white,  and 
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tied  them  Willi  >Vliife  ^iitiTU>l>o;rfS.  instead 
of  usiWjir  the  san-e;  4&dor  i hron^hout.  The 
ptm#  prb-  'ware-  White.  Pmty  Polly 
i am  ton,  who  belonged  to  the  strides*  sect. 
:*$  thus  rtt^trjiln-d  hr  li»-r  admirer  tin* 
}iLV/iil(V  de.;  ^hgiir  V v\My  first  interview 
with  her  father  would  have  been  our  last, 
had  ubt  tin-  dour  of  the 
suddenly  opened,  and  a Ugiiig  who  re 
sr-mbled  a nymph  mther  than  a womii.u 
viUeml  the  a part  men  t.  So  much  beauty. 
NO  murh  simplinty,  so  much  eleyumss  ami 
"m  much  modosjfty  were,  perhaps,  never 
Combined  in  the  same  person.  Her  £>yvv!i 


(♦Ki ranee  of  an  old  iY?<>mbdup;  UiU-turn 
it  is  that  it  1 had  not  been  roamed  and 
happy,  I should,  whilst  ^oriii^  id  defend 
the  IHfertir-  iff  Ship  Ahretfeaosv  ha  ve  i.ossi 
riiy  owji  at .the  'fee?  of  Polly  Lei  ton.'' 

The . Portuguese  Jew*  #f.'  Newport : merit 
ait  article  to  themselves  ^Th^v ' 

Jui&iiu&s  men.  ‘living-  qnfet  and  ivwi>eethhte 
lives,  somewhat  apart  from  their  neigh 
hors,  hut  rather  ftriili.  their  own  el  mi  uish  - 
ness  than  from  aortal  o^tiv*rlswi.  Thoy 
left  the  City  Witeav  ijto  irufle  atid  foripii»> 
dej>aHedA  shortly  &f(#r  the 
The  more  prominent  iuno ug  limit  imut- 


I»F.  sr.Ol  a AM?  POLLY  LKITO.V 


eo«t« 


was  whites  while  her  ample  musliYi  neck 
erehteL  #iid  the  envious  muslin  of  her 
allowed  «ne  h>  see  her 
seemed  vainly  hi  em 
tltfe  most  j£¥4<$f pi  Ggure 
itna^oald.th  Her  eyes  appeared  to  relleet 
hi  a nurrof  th*  iri^knoss  and  purity  «*f 
Iter  it thiil; a The  d&d  of  the  familiar  word 
ihptr  gave  our  the  ap 


her  were  . A bra  5mm  Touro.  ilio  Newport 
Rothschild,  whose  money  erected  theft! 
synagogue ; Mos«#  Lopez.  wlut  od'eretl  hiS 
services  gratuitously  to  the'  Shite  ru  tte* 
translation  of  Spanish  deK-umeu&j,  ihid 
who  owned  tWeuty-M'.ven  atpiai*e*ri|^(?ed 
vessels;  the  learned  raht# TlsimV: Qa:^fea|tJd ; 

Hays,  Jacob  Rmlrigiiez, 
pez,  and  Moses  Sepias,  commercial  nieipy^ ' 


h f *•' 
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plll4t‘iO  Y>?‘ld. 

;'We  httvc  been  for  art  fam^r 

like  ohDduni  at  mv*#*  in  An  vid  ^mki» 
whete 

h«  M.‘  jfeV.k  Muk  'k*ijglit6 

I A)UZ  ha  ve  been  ♦lea*)  ^ho^i  'ja'vtWy  $}*£-U 
Tbtfife  T'jfcr#  Wife  iiiOi-  yfervfe'd  #«ray  ; 

Ami  III  eh-  oUl  fjriui  *rt*d  tall. 

Ate  moiihkritts* lnOiifip-’  hull, 

The  tenaLV  iiiKl  the 

Life  hrfek^uv  « ,-c-dv,  de^ilv  <: 

Turn  the  hfmr^AS^^nr  hour  ainon# 
the  roses  is  jm^d  ^ tot  tiilt  k*Hr\*  an* 
not  fail  tv.  be  u uderer  &ud  tmr  thoUtflib 
to v the  memory  of  youtlifivl  New 
|6>r]tr  *rt*.v  ami  Iuxivri^u.4.  hut  sweetly  ifh 
rfoeen^ti  the  'thoi’U$ ' bt  lifer 

Puritan  ^ibTerlmod  . 
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xesiful,  No  wonder  the  horses  to\*  a?  on# 
at  a speed which il]  both  for  their 
emlurbifob  an d t he  ybTbfort  df  o\i  r backs 
•liivl  knee-:  at  tin*  end  of  the  trip. 

Bjr  tbc  time  the*  exiibei^tjhee 
vrha-t  ealmed,  £h6  $c#ne  had  btfeonjc  wild* 
e r,  the  h i I j k -foo re  f*teep  mid  bamm v hmt fc*w 
forffor  aibl  ;frrore  priftiUive  *n  **T*' 
pear&ifoe:  Sfex  miles  Vmt  vt<*  fovded  ihe 
0hulfoh  ca>diee— a bro^ih  yetfow-  stmvni 
that  weiled  our  saddle  et rlliS-- trod  elimb 

ed  the  bmg'idl i on  ffe  ht her  iskfo  At  the 
lop  was  a drhxpiibitcd  little  Ind.VUli  the 
word  ‘ Bar  oyer  ihe  door,  Rudori  h 1?*# 
near  by  - sat  a corporal*  ..^nurd  of  ! >«  ^r 
fcume  vverv  WhiiUfog;,  somr  b’eni. 
<bv  mr  rdbfci#  |$nt&i'n4  thr 
Kpo  / sotiw  >ydrc  stffoieti 

but  hU  were  Hstless  and  ktzy  >$$ 


y i}it  THK  tillKstjm.K 


rvfcui  wr  ntr>ppiMl  to  get  hi  drink  of  yftiy 
a ijewi*'--;fiiilti!k;  excuse  for  imikMi^ 
ttUft  aeqimintanefv  of  tko;  lamitiry  psitplic 
It  was  a large. 

liiltfiUte  brtek  chimney  at  wh  fuiil,  iwul 
\i  j^mernlly  MibsimUmf  iwxwkitvyti'V  sojk 
ported  by  the  tiloon:<iii*r  ahbtuird  nani  Wtdl 
rvfHiyatfal  debts  adjohiing1. 
jr^jNe.  of  t ) to*  ydeasums  of  ri^ltig  fiimwprh  | \y irli  the  ernl  of  • th**  bouse  by  u roof  and 
UK,  in  a region  wvh ere ; ;«i$h ty  { : ifeori it g Viisr  the  Avaj^^faousa,  buying  :jftf 
sjw  ciiVV  iiUerivrt  like  the  gold  thomig  in-  j first  of  that  seres  of  jog  luiUdiug*  oHv  uy> 
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porch,  we  learned  the  interesting  history 
of  these  hills  and  dells  since  the  disclosure 
of  their  precious  contents.  Colonel  N. 
H.  Hand,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  owner  and 
operator  of  the  most  remunerative  prop- 
erty here,  was  the  kindly  historian  of  the 
occasion,  and  we  owe  him  a thousand 
thanks  for  constant  help  and  jK)liteness 
during  our  whole  stay. 

The  ‘gold  belt/1  of  which  the  most 
productive  portion  lies  at  this  point,  con 


stumbled  and  splashed  through  the  stony 
beds  of  a dozen  creeks  that  crossed  the 
road  within  a mile — or  perhaps  it  was  one 
and  the  same  creek  forded  a dozen  times 
—and  climbed  the  last  of  the  red  bills,  at 
the  summit,  of  which  we  came  in  view  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old  United  States  Mint, 
looking  very  romantic  in  the  sunset  glow. 
But  our  unaccustomed  spines  hail  grown 
too  painful  in  the  long  ride  to  allow  a 
proper  mood  for  picturesque  effects,  and 


e a h (.os  kc;  A. 


we  galloped  on  to  the  village  clustered 
about  its  once  imposing  but  now  half- 
ruined  court-house,  and  gladly  resigning 
our  steeds  to  the  stable-boys,  limped  into 
(he  house,  thankful  for  any  accommoda- 
tion, and  ravenously  hungry.  Another 
traveller  arrived  about  that  time  even 
more  lame  than  we. 

“ Landlord.  I want  some  whiskey," 
were  his  first  wonts.  We  confess  we  list- 
ened with  interest  for  Mr.  Benner's  reply. 

4,I  haf  got  no  whiskey.  Dar  bit  no 
liquor  allowed  wit'in  dree  miles  of  tiss 
town.  D&t  ish  de.  law.*-* 

“ Oh.  now.  that  won't  do;  you've  got  a 
lx>ttle  hidden  away  somewhere.  Bring  it 
out." 

The  old  German  lifted  himself  tip,  and 
looked  as  severe  as  his  |>erpetual  good 
nature  allowed.  lM  haf  no  whiskey  nor 
no  beer.  I am  a trushtee  of  de  college, 
und  i can  gif  you  nodding*  to  drink." 

Supper  over  and  pipes  lighted,  sitting 
with  new  friends  around  the  huge  fire- 
place wit) i its  crackling  tire  in  this  quaint 
old  hotel,  prodigal  of  rtxun  and  prolific  of 


sists  of  a strip  of  land  running  somewhat 
irregularly  nearly  due  northeast  and 
southwest  across  the  northern  end  of  the 
State.  It  averages  about  ten  miles  in 
width,  and  has  been  traced  200  miles  in 
length,  parallel  with  the  Blue  liidge. 
White,  Lumpkin,  and  Habersltam  coun- 
ties embrace  the  richest  deposits,  so  far  as 
now  know  n,  but  the  limits  of  mining  are 
gradually  widening.  The  presence  of 
gold  here  had  been  known  from  the  ear 
lies!  times.  Cherokee  Indians  were  the 
occupants  of  the  territory  when  white? 
settlement  first  l>egan,  and  they  were  ac 
customed  to  seek  the  gold  for  ornamental 
purposes,  and  to  dispose  of  it  in  barter  to 
less  fortunate  tribes.  Evidences  of  their 
mining  still  remain,  but  are  insignificant. 
The  methods  adopted  by  the  first  white 
settlers,  and  in  vogue  until  recent  years, 
were  very  rude>  consisting  merely  of  wash- 
ing out  the  gravel  of  the  beds  of  the 
streams  by  running  it  through  sluice- 
boxes  and  splint  baskets  into  a iy  gum 
rocker,"  which  was  nothing  but  a split 
and  hollowed  out  log  a dozen  or  so  feet  in 
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length.  While  the  water  from  the  sluice* 
box  passed  through  this  trough  from  end 
to  end,  the  rocker  was  kept  in  constant 
motion,  and  the  heavy  gold,  permitted  to 
sink  to  the  liotlom  through  the  constantly 
agitated  silt,  was  caught  by  transverse 
cleats,  with  or  without  the  aid  of  mercury. 
It  is  wild  that  the  first  piece  of  gold  ever 


encroach  upon  the  reservation.  Protests 
fro#  the  Indians  naturally  followed,  and 
Georgia  sent  a large  police  fore e to  keep 
back  the  invaders,  but  it  was  of  little 
avail.  The  rush  to  the  mines  was  much 
like  the  stampede  to  the  Pacific  coast  in 
1849,  and  reckless,  dissipated  men  from 
all  quarto  is  of  the  country  Hocked  in. 
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taken  in  the  United  States  belonged  to 
this  deposit,  and  was  picked  up  in  1 TDD  by 
Conrad  Reed,  a boy  who  lived  in  Cahar 
rus  County,  North  Carolina*  It  was  as 
large  as  a smoothing-iron,  but  was  sold  to 
a silversmith  for  50.  Afterward  much 
larger  lumps  were  found:  one  weighed 
twenty -eight  pounds,  according  to  tradi- 
tion. This  excited  so  much  attention  that 
exploration  was  begun,  ami  the  gold 
traced  southward,  until  the  bidders  of  the 
Cherokee  territory  in  Northern  Georgia 
were  reached,  and  prospectors  began  to 


prowled  about  the  woods,  set  up  log  huts 
and  shanty  groceries  on  all  the  streams, 
and  paid  no  respect  to  the  rights  of  the 
Indian,  or  any  one  else  unable  to  defend 
them.  Even  United  States  tmops  were 
powerless  to  keep  the  lawless  hordes  west 
of  the  Chestatee,  and  hepe  as  elsewhere 
the  discovery  of  gold  was  the  end  of  lie 
dian  possession  and  aboriginal  simplicity 
and  charm. 

These  days  are  known  as  the  period  of 
the  Intrusion” — one  of  the  two  dates 
from  which  the  mountain  men  reckon  all 
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events  ; the  other  being  “the  late  war.” 
Finding  that  no  protection  of  the  Indians 
by  police  measures  was  feasible,  the  State 
in  1830  adopted  the  Indians,  territory  and 
all,  and  constituted  the  region  a county 
called  Cherokee,  out  of  which  several 
small  counties  have  since  been  made. 
Then  the  mineral  lands  were  divided  up 
into  forty -acre  lots,  and  put  up  at  lottery 
by  the  State.  One  of  these  lots,  on  the  Ya- 
hoola  River — No.  1052 — now  a part  of  the 
Hand  Company’s  property,  had  already 
become  celebrated.  It  was  within  the 
reservation,  but  men  used  to  creep  across 
to  it  at  night,  and  carry  home  a meal-bag 
full  of  dirt,  out  of  which  they  would  pan 
from  twenty  to  forty  dollars  next  day. 
The  instant  it  was  ascertained  that  an  old 
farmer  down  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  had  drawn  this  prize,  shrewd  specu- 
lators set  off  post-haste  to  buy  it  from  him. 

It  soon  came  to  be  found  here,  as  else- 
where, that  gold  was  not  to  be  picked  up  in 
twenty-eight-pound  lumps  every  day,  nor 
did  every  bushel  of  soil  pan  out  a double 
eagle.  The  worthless,  lazy,  and  dissolute 
majority  of  the  early  horde  of  invaders 
gradually  drifted  away,  while  Only  the 
small  minority  of  new-comers,  whose  ac- 
cession was  of  real  value  to  the  communi- 
ty, staid.  The  population,  like  the  dirt, 
was  slowly  panned  out,  and  the  current  of 
events  carried  the  dross  away.  At  pres- 
ent the  mines  are  largely  owned  by  cor- 
porations, or  by  private  capitalists  who 
are  not  residents  of  the  district.  Only 
two  of  the  companies,  however,  are  repre- 
sented in  the  New  York  Mining  Board,  if 
I am  rightly  informed.  It  was  found 
that  as  the  gold  occurred  neither  in  ex- 
tensive placers,  like  those  of  California, 
nor  in  indestructible  quartz  lodes,  the 
methods  of  mining  in  vogue  elsewhere 
would  not  answer  here  if  the  best  results 
were  to  be  obtained.  The  inventive  gen- 
ius and  practical  knowledge  of  those  inter- 
ested were  therefore  set  to  work  to  devise 
the  best  means  of  meeting  the  case,  and 
it  was  speedily  found  that  the  talisman 
which  alone  would  open  the  riches  of  the 
hills  to  human  use  was  water.  So  far 
as  this  mere  fact  is  concerned,  it  could 
hardly  be  called  a “discovery;”  but  the 
utilization  of  the  idea,  and  the  practical 
methods  by  which  the  enormous  power  of 
this  natural  agent  has  been  put  under  the 
miner’s  control,  are  the  work  of  Colonel 
Hand,  to  whom,  more  than  to  any  one 
else,  no  doubt,  belongs  the  credit  of  the 


splendid  development  of  this  industry 
during  late  years,  and  the  glowing  pros- 
pects it  now  holds  out. 

Of  water  there  was  plenty.  The  Eto- 
wah, the  Yahoola,  and  the  Chestatee  were 
all  rivers  of  respectable  size  and  swift  cur^ 
rents.  Each  had  numberless  tributaries, 
all  of  which  were  available  at  almost  any 
point  to  turn  the  wheels  of  any  mill  likely 
to  be  built  in  their  narrow  gorges.  The 
use  of  steam  was  therefore  unnecessary, 
and  the  hundred  thousand  dollars  or  more 
which  one  company  expended  to  erect  an 
engine  and  elaborate  ore-crusliing  and  re- 
fining works  was  a total  waste  of  capital. 
This  much  assured,  the  next  question  was 
how  most  cheaply  to  bring  the  ore  to  the 
mills.  The  experience  of  all  the  previous 
years  showed  that  the  gold  was  pretty 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  slates, 
clays,  and  decomposed  sandstones  which 
constituted  the  lofty  masses  of  the  hills. 
Throughout  all  of  this  seemingly  worth- 
less soil  and  slate  were  intercalated  seams 
and  strata  and  little  lens-shaped  beds  of 
quartz  in  which  the  yellow  grains  are  scat- 
tered, and  out  of  which  seams  (and  others 
like  them)  they  have  been  distributed 
through  the  whole  formation  since  the  old 
chaotic  days  when  the  mountains  were 
first  piled  up  and  the  streams  began  their 
early  searching  for  outlets.  It  was  found 
that  the  average  rock  of  the  region  was 
not  rich  enough  to  make  it  profitable  to 
work  over,  if  sorting  were  exercised,  since 
the  expense  would  more  than  equal  the 
income,  but  that  all  the  rock  did  contain 
more  or  less  gold.  If  a very  large  quan- 
tity of  rock,  therefore,  could  be  manipu- 
lated at  very  small  cost,  profits  would  ac- 
crue. To  effect  this  combination  of  large 
operations  and  small  cost,  it  was  at  once 
perceived  that  hydraulic  force  must  be 
employed,  and  the  advantages  in  favor 
at  Dahlonega  were  the  general  looseness 
and  friability  of  the  soil,  and  the  un- 
usual altitude  of  the  stream  heads.  Go- 
ing seven  or  eight  miles  up  the  Yahoola 
River,  a dam  was  built  where  the  stream 
rushes  through  a picturesque  gorge, 
whence  a ditch  six  feet  wide  and  six  feet 
deep  was  led  along  the  side-hill,  in  and 
out  of  all  the  curves,  sometimes  through 
a short  tunnel,  then  across  an  aqueduct, 
here  and  there,  wherever  its  level  led  it, 
at  a grade  of  four  and  a half  feet  to  the 
mile,  twenty  miles  down  to  the  mines. 
This  is  the  main  big  ditch.  It  has  two 
or  three  large  branches,  and  there  are 
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and  strew  every  thing,  good,  bad,  and  in 
different,  in  a careless  pile  on  the  door  of 
the.  cut.  Then  at  sundown  they  gather 
up  their  tools,  climb  out  of  the  diggings. 


deep,  irregular,  vertical  trench,  much  of 
the  way  half  hidden  underneath  the  edge 
of  the  ‘v  wall  rock.'1  The  mining  was 
bein  g done  near  the  top  of  the  hi  1 1 . Look  - 
mg  up  from  l>elow.  it  could  not  be  seen ; 
but.  knowing  that  the  flood  would  first 
appear  over  the  front  of  the  ledge  upon 
which  the  men  were  at  work,  we  climbed 
to  the  summit  of  a high  knoll  jutting  up 
by  the  line  of  the  cut,  and  waited. 

In  a moment  an  ominous  ‘‘grumble 
and  rumble  and  roar'  was  heard,  which, 
beginning  faint  and  far  aloft,  gradually 
grew  more  threatening,  until  there  was  a 
sudden  volley  of  sound,  and  at  the  head 
of  the  narrow  trench  a mighty  mass  of 
rethrown  waters  came  leaping  over  the 
ledge.  It  piled  itself  high  in  its  confined 
channel,  reared  aloft  in  dismay  at  the 
great  leap  which  m unexpectedly  eon 
fronted  it,  and  then  sprang  headlong  into 
the  chasm,  only  to  burst  up  and  out 
again,  and  rush  on.  crashing  against  the 
jutting  points,  roaring  through  the  half- 
submerged  channel,  crowding  far  up  the 
sides,  and  overleaping  them  in  places, 
pitching  and  sweeping  in  an  instant  half 
way  from  top  to  bottom,  in  another  in- 
stant athwart  the  smooth  face  of  steep 
slate  just  beside  us,  ami  in  a third  through 
the  lower  channel  into  the  mill.  But  it 
was  not  all  water,  nor  even  mud.  Tons 
upon  tons  of  broken  rocks  were  coining 
down  through  tins  terrible  flume,  rolling 
over  and  over,  rattling  among  their  fel- 
lows. grinding  along  the  walls,  bounding 
out  of  the  narrow  crevice,  leaping  high 
above  the  red  spray,  and  falling  in  ring- 
ing rain  upon  the  stony  floor.  The  noise 
was  a hoarse,  crushing,  terrific  roar.  The 
force  was  prodigious.  At  a point  just  be- 
side us  the  flood  boiled  higher  than  its 
ehailtkTs  walls,  ami  shot  down  a smooth 
face  of  stratified  slate.  The  edges  of  the 
upturned  strata  fared  the  terrific  on- 
slaught, and  at  them  the  flood  hurled  its 
whole  weight  of  angular  debris  and  re- 
sistless rush  of  water.  The  effect  was 
visible  instantly.  Broad  slabs  of  slate 
started  from  their  fastenings,  where  they 
had  been  laid  down  so  many  ages  ago, 
and  swept  headlong;  rolling  over  and 
over  like  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the 
slain  in  the  famous  Trojan  river,  until 
swiftly  crushed  into  splinters  and  dust— 
a grand  illustration  of  how  soil  is  made. 

The  reader  may  lie  sure  we  had  some 
grand  rides  on  horseback  in  these  mount 
ains,  and  if  he  takes  our  advice  he  will 
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and  open  the  gates  of  the  reservoir,  A 
torrent  sweeps  through  the  mine,  cleans 
out  every  loose  rock  and  fragment  of  dust, 
and  hurls  it  down  into  the  mill,  where  a 
rack  catches  all  the  coarse  material  and 
lets  the  water  drain  through  into  the 
much-tortured  Yahoola.  The  whole  prod- 
uct of  the  day's  excavation  has  been  de- 
posited on  the  floor  of  the  mill,  half  a mile 
away,  ready  to  be  shovelled  under  the 
stumps,  which  chew  on  it  all  night,  and 
it  lias  not  cost  a penny  for  transportation. 

This  operation  is  called  ' flooding'5  the 
mine,  and  one  evening  we  rode  out  to  the 
Findley  Mine  to  see  it.  There  the  cut 
runs  straight  up  and  down  the  side  of  a 
hill  500  feet  high,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a 
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horseback  he  sees  abundant  evidences  of 
human  occupation,  although  few  of  them 
are  of  a kind  to  disturb  the  harmonious 
effect  the  different  features  of  an  untouch- 
ed landscape  combine  to  produce.  The 
large  trees  are  cut  down,  but  the  second 
growth  and  bushes  hide  the  marks  of  the 
axe.  The  rivers  are  c hocolate- ti hted  with 
the  detritus  of  the  milling,  but  purling 
brooks  toss  their  tiny  currents  down  the 
liebened  rocks,  and  feed  the  ferns  with 


go  and  do  likewise.  Where  one  goes  it 
little  matters;  all  is  beautiful.  Front  the 
top  of  some  of  these  high  points  very  ex- 
tended views  are  possible.  One  man 
thought  he  could  gaze  "nigh  down  to 
the  sea/"  hut  he  was  farther-sighted  in  iiw 
agination  than  in  fact.  Another  old  fel- 
low, who  owned  t>40  acres  of  land,  and 
brought  up  his  family  in  a cabin  with 
<»nly  one  room  in  it.  ' ‘ reckoned"  that 
from  the  summit  of  Blood  Mountain  he 
<*ould  see  jist  as  far 

as  the  nateral  eye  93£&5gg£ma&Bma* 
would  let  ye."  To 
the  southward  the 

heights  break  away,  . 

and  a very  distant  ?P|p|Si 

but  level  horizon  is 

presented,  In  other 

directions  ranges  of 

hills,  and  lofty,  iso 

lated  summits  like 

Wau  kali  and  Von  ah 

and  Stone  Mountain. 

and  the  nameless 

peaks  of  the  Blue 

Ridge,  limit  the  vis- 

ion.  All  < best*  heights 

and  every  valley  are 

clot  lied  in  intermina- 

ble  woods,  i >m*e  out 

<*f  sight  of  I>ahloiu»ga, 

not  a sign  of  eiviliza  j||||raj|H 

tion  greets  the  eye  as 

it  wanders  ov«u*  Un-  v 

black  wilderness,  save 

valley  just  at  your 
feet,  or  the  sv;nvH\  s 

noticeable  scar  on  the  | 
opposite  slope  where 
a mine  has  been  open- 
ed  Place  yourself 
where  these  are  not 

usually  the  ImllHn 


effort  is  to  find  them — 

and  the  landseajjc  is  as  prime 

val  and  utterly  uni^clauacd  a> 

any  I have  ever  seen  in  tin 

molest  parts  of  Colorado  and  Mtmmtia 

Wonderfully  fine  stndiew  in  color  aic  prc 

sen  ted  by  these  wide  picti;o-r  .\  >: 

eye  sweeps  range  after  tunge,  geotip  be 

yond  group,  of  lofty,  r 

turn!  hills,  crowding  in  pictnre^p.i«>  e*m 

fusion,  and  dressed  in 

and  perpetually  new  garment 

Vet  wild  as  it  looks  from  a distance, 
when  one  travels  through  the  region  on 
33 
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wavelets  as  crystal  as  when  the  Cherokee 
leaped  them  lightly,  anil  the  deer  paused 
to  sip  their  cool  and  limpid  rill.  Even 
the  mining,  in  many  cases,  does  nut  mar 
the  picture. 

The  people  are  as  primitive  and  slow  as 
the  country  is  uncultivated.  They  raise 
little  or  nothing  more  than  is  needed  for 
their  own  sustenance,  and  work  only  so 
much  as  is  necessary.  Their  lazy,  vacant 


most  within  sound  of  their  cabins,  many 
of  these  people  never  saw  a locomotive 
Of  course  these  remarks  do  not  apply  to 
the  village  and  town  people,  but  to  the 
farmers  who  live  in  the  mountains 
Dalilonega,  for  instance,  has  a college 
with  some  hundreds  of  students  of  both 
sexes,  and  a military  service  in  charge 
of  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army. 
One  of  our  pleasantest:  amusements  was 


a mountain  wkavkil 


minds  and  poor  food  give  them  a loan* 
hungry  look  and  a hangdog  air  Their 
complexions  are  light  and  mealy,  their 
eyes  blue  and  expressionless.  their  hair 
long  and  unkempt*  and  their  beards  usu- 
ally trimmed  (if  trimmed  at  all)  to  a point- 
ed tuft  on  the  end  of  the  chin,  and  a scant 
mustache.  Their  clothing  is  rarely  better 
than  the  butternut-dyed  homespun  which 
the  “ole  ooman”  weaves  upon  her  rude 
loom  under  the  home  pored*,  their  hats 
are  broad  and  slouching,  and  their  shoes 
iwlicii  any  are  worn)  nothing  better  than 
army  brogaiis,  Hardly  one  person  in  a 
dozen  can  read  or  write,  ami  it  is  only  the 
exception  that  any  of  the  elder  ones  ex- 
press any  desire  for  travel  or  information 
beyond  the  neighborhood  gossip.  Even 
ordinary  curiosity  is  absent  from  their 
minds.  It  is  impossible  to  rouse  their  in- 
terest in  any  thing  new.  and  though  the 
trains  of  the  Piedmont  Air  Line  pass  al- 


to take  our  field-glasses  and  watch  the 
young  men  drilling  on  the  hill-side.  Not 
a school -house  did  we  see  in  all  our  jaunts 

Churches,  nevertheless,  are  not  itifre 
quent,  and  are  almost  invariably  built 
upon  a hill  top,  Rare  services  are  held 
in  them  by  “circuit  riders’'  and  by  resi 
dent  preachers*  who  work  five  (and  per 
haps  six)  days  in  the  week  in  the  fields  or 
mines.  All  these  churches  are.  in  the  last 
stages  of  dilapidation,  and  the  most  com 
pletely  tumble-down  public  buildings  ! 
ever  saw. 

Riding  one  Sunday  afternoon  up  to 
ward  Porter’s  Springs— a resort  of  inva- 
lids who  are  supposed  to  profit  by  drinking 
the  mineral  waters— we  came  upon  sev 
era!  men,  clad  in  homespun  jeans,  sitting 
on  the  top  rail  of  the  fence,  and  watching 
an  expert  break  two  yokes  of  little  steers 
which  were  attached  to  a rude  wagon 
Horses  are  rarely  used  in  Georgia  us 
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' If  he  b 'Arn^x- 
tyXy.  h is  'fart ,.  \4 
likely  w Wonty  % 

ihdslmlis  beitig  fastened 
lit V%.;  "ikt : pf  • :*vbotb . whteh  ius 
part  of  the  'Si  ike  I lies  Across  tlje 
oxV  ne*d;  l«i  this  ease  the 
driver  hn#  hut  pn&  string 
whieh  is  fastened  id.  the  base 
of  the  born;  arid  seeing  t<>  serve  little  -more 
purjkrsiy  than  fo  keep  up  friefnlly;  sdrt 
of  interest,  add  eomiixdibit  between  the 
dfovv^y  beast  and  his  Hfties.*  inhaler. 
With  this  ?Uot}y  of  progression  the  da- 
tiyd  *ditvrtf Iv  vonteq te»l.  Be  4<>es  not 

eyed:  &sk  % Hedh  but  ride*  in  the  both t#' i 
of  tlio  Wi^o)i  box  sire  to  bed  out  M full 
length*  or  doubled  up  like  u jfu/kknifey 
With  life  ehitt  i^tweeii  his  knees,  and  his 
jute  imt  pu  I fed  dow  r i #ver  lib?  face. 

Kiit  to  r<durii  to  Hit*  breaking  of  the 
steers.  Usually  it  is  a khlHeieuBy  erf 
gKaaiihg  and  di  v eft b igv.  Weep \ml to n to  non* 
stune  dli  of  Su  riday ; bu t here  the  amuse- 


u.  >iM  <Tv i,Wtt iKUtCjJ 


v js...  waH 


native  puoottkssiex. 


meat  \vas  m^b^fed,  and  through  the  open 
4<h>\'  of  Ho /■  .f.:«)Ui forth* vs  old  i, #g. hohSe  \v»* 

xk\x  \yfimeii  uiui  elnldrtPh  all  of 

wh.ois  svm-  ou’iet,  and-  the  older  Of  whom 
HpjK'areU  to  be  silen^y  weeping.  Oho  Of 
ddr  party  delected  the  heavy  spirit  in  the 
bii%  apd  thought  he  divined  the  eaasf*  , 

/■\A,re  ydu  ; to' -lilhtuW- ki I toy 
day  e‘ 

v.':" No,  SiT.y^u^iyeml  ^ little  Oiadf'iV'le^V 
teeftli  tfrery  blank  sfe thy plug  tuNie^o  limit 
had  worn  'them  nearly  to  (he^im  — no, 
Hir : hut  \w  ate  hwvfeg  & «ort  of  d'>sendd«^4 
jo-dkjyf  'Che  te.'i^hlrir^  art*  wr$r 

to’  '.;Vwk  fywh* 

and'-i'df  ' : to  Kansas:  ;t'yty  got  a hfg 
f a rdi I Ijf. eor jih  )ln>fixt i v rdy  at  u 
gaping  ihwri  dr  two  $rf  tdWrlieaiis.  ran 
gJbg  in • Hve  feet  downward,  like 

the  t|UllLS  |ii  a (iafky  s pipy  of  Pan.,  ami 
believed  hmf^:v:and'-^;yranf  rodm  for  Vin 
to  grmv  up.  anil  get  & Ivdteiv  eildiaation 
and  kIhK  than  they  ran  have  here  in  r,ho 
luomduiuK-  But  it  seems  ]»werf  14!  hat'd 
Id  break  up.  pm  £ t v in' .. jHiHsesHton  to- 
day. and.  ( he  w.iiimndefolka  the.  kids 
tliiffi  (fael  .‘Bjfkt  fmvrips'Kr  it  v 

BiK- k ot  flew  icuoun taius  live  the  moon 
ahid^>  th^v ' who  make  wlikkey  wrvep 
titiously-  hv  uyioiiligld,^  v 'Jhci.r 

\ve  Sverf  to  h#  tl df my<y 

emie  odiyyr^  no 'doubt  explained  the  hw:i- 
tbtif  few  rfiyiv  whihr 

t h<%  b»>hJyb>g  n 'bnn  nets  of  ^bnu>n  mid 

e htfdjpf B yvf our  eyes  Mat 
th:d  on*  nod  thy*  one  ^jeeda  'Giyilldjg  >0** 
flif  tdhl  of  these  toakors  of  erookixl 

whfeik^.  dft^tvniothfly  dla  xdfdi 

n V ojtcd^jed:  ft  is  pe»dWHy  Uatn 
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ml  that  this  species  of  fraud  should  exist 
here,  ami  there  is  little  probability  of  ever 
efatlicatiug  it.  The  whole  region  is  isola- 
ted, and  almost  impenetrable.  Born  in  the 
liaekwoods,  and  never  leaving  them,  the 
people  fail  to  understand  either  the  bigness 
or  necessity  of  the  great  outside  world 
which  centres  at  Washington,  or  the  right 
of  the  government  to  put  a tax  of  ninety 


converted  into  whiskey,  and  that  is  the 
destination  for  which  most  of  it  is  intend- 
ed, and  which  it  finally  reaches.  All  the 
natives  are  in  each  other's  confidence*  and 
when  the  com  is  ready,  each  man  knows 
where  to  sell  it  safely,  and  is  pretty  sure 
not  to  tell  who  bought.  Back  in  seclud- 
ed ravines,  far  from  any  travelled  road, 
reached  only  by  a blind  trail,  and  hidden 


wmsKKV-snu.  in  raying 


in  a thicket  of  dense  holly  bushes  and 
brambles,  the  moons] liners  erect  their  rude 
stills  and  make  the  illicit  drink. 

One  afternoon  we  rode  down  to  Aura- 
ria—  Which  is  also  known  by  the  suggest- 
ive name  of  Knucklesville — to  see  an- 
other method  of  employing  hydraulic 
power.  The  mine  is  situated  in  a bluff 
upon  Battle  Branch,  a tributary  of  the 
Chestatee.  The  name  is  derived  from  a 
bit  of  gold  history.  At  the  time  of  *’  the 
Intrusion"  a party  of  men  from  Tennessee 


cents  n gallon  on  so  common  and  inno- 
cent an  article  of  manufacture  a*  home- 
made whiskey.  They  would  resent  as 
strongly  a tax  on  hominy.  There  are  scat 
tered  all  through  these  Blue  Ridge  heights 
a series  of  exceedingly  fertile  elevated  val- 
leys. surrounded  on  all  sides  by  precipi- 
tous el  i If s,  and  far  removed  from  any  large 
town  or  railway  connection.  There  is  no 
market,  therefore,  for  any  surplusage  of 
crops  in  these  valleys  over  the  farmer’s 
home  consumption  unless  his  corn  can  be 
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and  we followed  eat r ^Uidmdonvr  .*)»*.*  edire  ! feft$ed  feah?w>  of  the  HfwM  ^ratiiv^ti<>.?r 
of  the  gut^liiije  brok&tvd&ot*  i a rUB&fc  .of- ':^.;r6ii.fc  iron* 

mid  rumed  bridge  pier*  ho?v  pdf j\W0f  kini£ in a wilvetfciif  joint,  vrafc  attached 
the  < *ej leitbOU  h it  had  j tef  a jj£mtt  iron  tube  fthielr  brob&ht  Watty' 

forty  >oa#  , t}fx^  lb»V  f>p-  | frOlix*  «,  lofty  i‘<iilr4  atid  tlh^Avttrk  »>f 

tfiftnc**  to  thf*  exvavuli <m  wa*  reached  it  | Clearing  on?..  tin*  debris  O-f  the  th  y A rutnijf#. 
wus..  quite  dark,  and  tin-*  mtfht-haw'k  y;a*  ■ and  tmwn§  to  pieces  the  looser  port  inn* 
.n-urbiijf  flip  air  with  hi*  . hoam'  cry  •;**  j nf  the  exposed  f are  of  the  rock  wan  re^l  v 
in  hawked  for  i averts  above  flu-  nvM\  | to  M^h*  A lon^  }>«*!>•  atun  heel  to  th*, 

Wy  cfniitl  he**r  the  t*ici4&  <iw*l  nWl^  prrrnits  its  tyfream  to 

the  sluices,  ourf  tUe  mehnUous,  neper-  W aitmni  and  embroiled  -as  npr  handles  a 
cfrksi usr  pnondiutr  of  the  stamp*  crushing  garden  hose,  abiti  a rpan  took  Iris  plm-e  Ht 
the,  quartz  nnd^r  their  iron  • fet3©hk  ••&&-  ihfosteeruttf  pol*t  white  au  fityul 

tiiountiojf  and  frdl<nrui£  'lb*  Util?  awn-  vin  tUivs,:'^inl  ue  optytwl  the  w&lvr-giiU* 
ivay  5hnt  1^1  Ihu^k  fhrmurh  tin/ Alactne^s  .'Xl V*i-  the  lurid  half  dark 
to  the  upper  cm]  of  tin  i.'iit,  avi*  found  'fm**..  tie*  shadow  tin?  ilirkiTin^r  mi  light 
wen  si  1 1!  at  -work  in  the  light  of  a great  anti  Mm  dust  \vbeh  ft  lied  the  pit.  shot  a 
tire  of  piteh-pim\  ftyiu&'-rtyl  and  smoky  puli*  white  ‘be* i it; .i>f ' ^ ^iv'^t<3!> *> ' propel Inf 
gbirc  and  - .: ; vp hose  fhm teu ix  of  murky  with  femfii? . fh<yn/yirw&^  ifate  hy . 

Kfuobe  hUmled  our  t\y?s  to  nil  oW  dnuilie  eainimi  rasgtiim-  I. - .of  soft 

tile-  imiiHruJaf  fariBS;  ^uigiiig  pick  and  Ok»K;  and  \\  htomt  ^hrety  ot 

-wiXl jin  the  circle,  mu!  tin*:  ja-^nl  . ^nmyy  ^p«*tiv-  ^Xirst  Inuv-lhe'  iiir.  aiid  liid 


. 
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^jggjgj 


T1IK  iWHlP  OP  hlK 


n;riiH*fc 


iiH  i?  from  yfeyr. imi^f^riulhg- -the. 

taektcrouud  from  titter  blackir^s  U:<  viyid 
\yhiter  In  a f ia^li  the.  fair  ’fyjrtl  ric&ed  imtl 
^danced  aside  in  a «tea/iy  tWither 
spoilt  itif  war Mt\  brown  with  the  mild  dutf 
nj>  by  ihfr  fthoff ; then  a jdigdit 

tdian#6  lit  the  Little  <£ifn'nV#iiu  filled  tim 
frwgtsound  with  rose- U n tei  1 hy  the 

p<in£-lifi:ht  whioh  pm  n*f  ruled  the  crystal 
riiisi,  <»r  it  fovfpied  the  whole  nt f£am  iu  ttii 
eruption  of  earth  atift  fr^riK>tits  of  roc*ks 
und  ihltrk  iptui  h#  the  £reat  Warn  of  W‘a* 

plUrtg^t  nt-  *h*>rt  raifig'e  straight  hU<> 

iliit  mass  of  lopse  material  «m  the  tlobt: 

Whole  place  wu*  surdity.  irUr^KltgL; 
und  dripping  W*th  wafer.  Little  simons 
I’our^d  down  nil  the  roeky  slope*,  spoil i~ 
1H-1  from  ev  ^rV  erftok  »iiiti  <*«&•  fcnck< 

led  jtmorr*/  the  fhv-cmenK  and  ptam*d  m 
sheets oyer ibe  Mhrlfdikr  hnltri^  W&h  and 
ali  burn  ing  U>  fcwyl)  the  precious  flood 
that  crowded  aivl  to^vvy  iurhid  way 
down  th ro(M/h  lT»»?  erwkvii  ehwhnyh  and 
shot  alone  tiro  >uv*»p  Mmer  toward. 


every  ivhei't;  tm*  from  vr.  re  n t* 

to  a dollar  a dar\  .foremen  receiv- 

ing m tnheh  .as  a ddflsiry *': ' Mirny . of  the 
workmen  live  five  or  six  miles  from  their 
labor,  vet  walk  home  every  ni^rlir  T ami  i> 
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is  to  agitate  the  whole  panful  of  dirt  so 
m to  allow  the  heavy  treasure  to  sink 
through,  and  always  to  keep  the  bottom 
of  the  pan  lower  than  its  rim.  The  on 
thusiftstie  man  of  the  crayon  perse  vmvd 
nOhly,  and  accepted  tutelage  with  good 
grace.  If  consciousness  of  virtue  had 
been  his  only  reward,  he  might  still  have 
felt  well  satisfied;  so  faithfully  did  he 
try  ; but  his  maiden  attempt  at  gold-dig- 
ging was  under  a lucky  star,  and  when 
all  the  debris  had  been  disposed  of,  and 
the  last  panful  of  water  carefully  poured 
ft  way,  there  remained  in  the  bottom  a 
spoonful  of  black  iron  sand,  and  as  much 
gold-dust  as  you  could  liokl  on  the  end 
of  a penknife  blade,  and  in  addition  an  ir 
regular  fragment  of  almost  pure  gold  as 
big  as  a quarter -dollar.  He  had  been 
rather  slow  at  his  unaccustomed  work, 
and  we  had  got  tired  of  looking  at  him, 
but  when  his  good  luck  was  reported,  we 
rushed  up  to  congratulate  him. 


again  from  Dahl  onega.  but  after  intricate 
following  of  trails  well  known  to  our 
guide*,  we  rounded  a spur  of  the  mountain, 
and  came  suddenly  upon  a new  scene  of 
operations.  The  hill  was  well  wooded, 
and  sloped  at  a sleep  angle.  From  an  in- 
visible source  half  way  between  the  top 
and  our  stand  point  (which  was  by  no 
means  near  the  bottom)  came  an  artificial 
cataract,  supplied  by  the  ditch,  foaming 
ami  roaring  as  cataracts  do,  into  the  shal- 
low *■  euV*  where  the  ore  was  being  dis- 
lodged. A group  of  brawny,  long  haired, 
broad-hatted  men  were  at  work,  standing 
up  to  their  knees  in  the  turbulent  pools  at 
the  foot  of  tin*  water  fall.  As  we  came  over 
the  brow  of  the  hill  two  men  were  stand- 
ing on  a high  jutting  point,  intent  upon 
examination  of  a piece  of  ore  which  one 
held,  while  others  leaned  about  on  their 
picks  waiting  for  the  verdict  upon  the 
sjveciinen.  There  was  no  motion  we  could 
see,  nor  a sound  we  could  hear,  save  the 
rush  of  the  tumbling  water 
that  stood  out  so  white  against  MMHH 
the  hlood-red  background  of 
cliff.  The  tableau  was  a per-  Hr 
feet  picture  of  a Georgia  gold 
scene,  ami  no  studied  pose 
could  have  shown  it  to  so  good 
advantage.  Our  arrival  was 
at  an  important  moment. 

They  had  just  struck  a 4 1 pock-  I 
<•!."  that  is,  a spot  in  the  bed  |^HQN| 
of  ore  extraordinarily  rich  in 
gold.  The  reddish  honey-  HHHH 
combed  q ua  rtz  showed  t b reads  wL 
and  grains  of  pure  gold  in 
great  abundance,  and  there 
each  bit 


was  much  more  in 
of  rock  that  >ve  could  not  sec. 
Our  artist  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  become  a gold-dig- 
ger at  once,  and  taking  a 
pan,  scooped  up  a shovelful 
of  earth  from  the  bed  of  the 
torrent  which  led  to  the 
flume.  It  is  not  so  easy  a 
matter  to  pan  out  gold-dust 
as  it  looks.  The  large  awk- 
ward utensil  must  be  held 
just  right,  and  shaken  in  Such 
a way,  by  a half-mtarv.  half 
rocking  motion,  that  the  wa- 
ter it  contains  (which  must 
be  frequently  replenished ) 
shall  drift  away  all  the  hjose, 
worthless  stuff,  and  let  the 
gold  stay  behind.  The  trick 
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THE  LAST  REVEL 

JN  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eleven,  upon  the  upper  ex - 
treme  of  the  low  green  island  of  Tinicum, 
lying  in  the  Delaware  River  some  distance 
below  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  not  far 
above  the  borough — now  the  town — of 
Chester,  there  stood  a quaint,  old-fashion- 
ed, gambrel-roofed  house,  ponderous  and 
massive  in  its  structure,  black  with  age 
and  decay,  silent,  and  deserted.  The  rot- 
ten shingle  roof  was  covered  with  brilliant 
green  patches  of  moss,  the  door-stoop  of 
heavy  flags  was  sunken  at  one  side  into 
the  ground,  and  through  the  gaps  left 
between  each  step  grew  flourishing  and 
lusty  clumps  of  groundsel  and  burdocks. 
Behind  and  to  one  side  of  the  mansion 
stood  a number  of  grizzly,  gnarled,  and 
stunted  fruit  trees,  long  past  the  vigorous 
age  of  fruit-bearing,  but  annually  drop- 
ping to  the  ground  a few  hard  and  taste- 
less apples,  as  in  plea  for  or  excuse  of 
their  continued  existence.  Two  great  lo- 
custs (acacias)  grew  upon  either  side  of 
the  spacious  doorway,  through  whose 
branches  stole  dappling  sunbeams  that 
played  upon  but  could  not  brighten  into 
cheerfulness  the  deserted  house. 

Yet  it  had  in  its  day  been  accounted  a 
handsome  as  well  as  stately  mansion,  hav- 
ing been  the  Gubernatorial  residence  of 
Johan  Printz,  Governor  - General  of  his 
Swedish  Majesty's  possessions  in  North 
America,  and  named  in  his  honor  Printz 
Hall,  since  corrupted  into  Prince's  Place 
by  the  dwellers  in  the  vicinity.  There 
in  his  time  the  Governor — a hard,  cruel 
man,  if  report  belied  him  not,  unforgiving 
and  relentless  to  whoso  opposed  his  will — 
had  held  the  state  befitting  his  position  as 
a royal  representative.  There  had  his  fair 
daughter  Armagad,  brilliant  in  beauty, 
and  gorgeous  in  the  latest  court  fashions 
of  Europe,  wedded  the  gallant  Johan  Pop- 
piogoia,  and  there  had  high  revel  been 
held  in  honor  of  the  wedded  pair. 

Now  the  house  was  sinking  to  decay ; the 
spacious,  wainscoted  rooms  were  mouldy 
and  dark  with  streaks  of  weather  stains. 
Here  and  there  rotten  rafters  projected 
through  the  gaping  roof.  Part  of  the 
great  chimney  at  the  north  gable  had  fall- 
en in,  the  loose  bricks  remaining  recalled 
to  the  mind  through  some  crooked  way 
of  fancy  the  almost  toothless  jaws  of  an 
octogenarian,  while  through  all  the  great. 


IN  PRINTZ  HALL. 

silent  house  clung  that  peculiar,  earthy, 
vault-like  smell  which  betokens  the  damp 
decay  of  utter  uselessness. 

There  were  folk  even  in  those  days, 
when  the  skepticism  of  modern  times  had 
small  place,  who  did  disbelieve  in  ghosts, 
and  in  those  strange,  inexplicable  things 
that  inhabit  the  border-land  between  the 
province  of  common  life  and  the  mystical 
beyond,  and  that  speak  of  things  man 
knows  not  of.  Such  there  were  ; but 
even  they  shunned  the  old  mansion  and 
its  mysteries,  for  people  had  heard  there 
strange  sounds,  vague  noises  at  night, 
mysterious  sighs  and  whisperings,  the 
measured  tread  of  heavy  footfalls,  and 
even  inarticulate  words  and  hollow,  wail- 
ing laughter  echoing  through  the  gloomy 
corridors.  And  so  the  old  house  was  left 
to  time  and  its  own  ghosts  of  the  past  to 
finish  the  work  of  destruction  already  far 
advanced. 

Printz  Hall  had  descended,  through  a 
due  course  of  successive  owners  and  a 
somewhat  noted  lawsuit,  to  the  possession 
of  one  Jonathan  Quidd,  a rich  Quaker  and 
land-owner  of  the  vicinity,  so  strong  in  his 
testimony  against  the  vain  fashions  of  the 
world  that  he  wore  his  coat  fastened  with 
hooks  and  eyes,  thus  eschewing  the  carnal 
vanity  of  metal  buttons.  Jonathan  had 
once  persuaded  a Quaker  family  from 
Rhode  Island,  newly  arrived,  and  stran- 
gers to  the  neighborhood,  to  occupy  the 
house,  offering  as  an  inducement  very 
low  rent.  A few  days  later  the  Quaker 
family  from  Rhode  Island  appeared  at  the 
Chester  wharf  in  a goodly  sized  boat,  with 
all  their  goods  and  chattels  and  half  a 
dozen  white-haired  children,  and  plainly 
declared  that  were  Jonathan  to  offer  them 
even  three  dollars  a week  they  would  not 
occupy  the  house  another  day  longer. 
So  in  the  year  of  grace  1811  the  old  man- 
sion stood  lonely  and  deserted,  fast  crum- 
bling into  an  unsightly  ruin. 

Not  far  from  Chester  lived  Gideon  Mat- 
thews, the  miller,  a well-to-do  man,  as  the 
world  runs,  whom  the  soft  hand  of  world- 
ly prosperity  had  smoothed  into  a sleek 
rotundity.  He  worked  an  old-fashioned 
flour  mill  on  Chester  Creek,  built,  it  was 
reputed,  by  William  Penn  himself,  at  a 
short  distance  from  which  stood  his  house 
— a comfortable,  little  place,  Whitewash- 
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life  js.  hki>‘  /£•  shoe  toid.  otliiM'vmf'.  tUtiOg 
pi  easau  tlVs  hits  son  * e whe ro  an  i m pi  u og 
peg  : th&t  »h^rny*  rtj£;\  condo ■ ;0f ; dmi 
Matthew*  hud  vi  -p0{ 
an 4 ii  jp^ti^ulariy  irrt^atui^  otu^-%'  ‘Wti. 
a g^oddodkiog,  Idugdntfgyd  youtiu  gwd 
mi  turn! , and  imppy  lutky  dooked  *m 

With  uhuUt  E^tvor  hy  the  girls  Of  the 
i^pih<i^ijoo<J  aiiii  wilh  iiUt  s«.i  miir"  ^ 
ikv&jyhy  th^:  ^areuta.  flc*  wu#  $h*  m 

idol  of  the  hoys  ahcMi  Ihiu.  tor  «y]u>*h  *'  9 

»•  * contrived  new  ami  ever  vurviiy  an 

sprwt&edhd  of  ftiicU  Urchins  tltere  \vo>  9 

j.mmrally  a i'J^!vp)j.h>h  ground  i ]>*  9 

wtifi  any  ihoiiyient  i u Pgifr  1. ' 9 

Matthews  could  steal  Front  bits  >vorl  9 
mid  evade  hiVfatii*  r * ever-rigibuv  ■ 9 

eye  All  this  conkl  have  been  ex  HE 

r^Sed.  perhaps,  hnt  P^ier;  in  spite  of  ■ 9 
paternal  ml  mono  dm  as  Imrhtium . 9 

m ml  reproof,  hr  f)  R?  crow i » 9 

iitg  folly  tuid  fwujt  ofplRying  upjkh  9 

the  violin.  9 

Now  Gideon  although  9 

pbigh  Wrh  ikhI  . vVtn.  9 


ho  ml  a limit  t in*  mil  l ih  a gn uuy . ;i bsen 
hi  i hi  I ei  lihii  1 iberi  1J  »»t  a t ii  n ;«gk  I ern  pted  h is 
‘fhhier  to  i>ox  Ids*;  ear*  Lwii’-frCI pV 

P pper  o f a I h n g.  spring  or  sumi  hi  hr  i*  veil- 

HVf  Ire  Would  .Sileak  ont  of  ilie  h<msa\  Ion 

m If*  f hrj<*yl  mnlerniiiitli  lbs  coat  to  a von  I 
th^  *jff- ;hli|  and  then 


uving  nt a -tyk 

hot  iuinsvlf  (r  Qt^khiv  otntlver  ju  hiiiV 
self  had  he  any  personal  object  ion  tv 
lbs  sou**  play  mg  the  fiddle,  so  Iqivi: 
u*  tie  played  pk>  far  away  flint  the 
sip  leaking  of  the  in  strum*  ml  should 
mil  di#tu rh  his  fall mrs  tymptuum*. 
and  mliy  itr  <>dd  Tv'hejn 

dutfc$  *Vf  the  tntU  did  npt  iiemuhvl:iip 
ii(  tcfiittp-n  Vut  thfk  turn  trie  trmfdr  ;y 
in  the  youth  brashrii  ihe ,Vhiorivi;-y^ 

1 mitfi  » if  the  ^iidkyr  folk  Huihhfc ' '<\ 
w:hom ' he  lived  the  wts>n)r  >ray>y  '2 
iw ^ the  ^imkeys  have  yvvr  heei>  ^ 
an  rirdet^y  j^u|de,  ^nd  Hrmly  set 
uuiii t ifjt  the  vu  tii i im  and  f ot  lies  of 
the  worhl  ro  rrmsm  ami  every 
t h i ii^  else  -rood  thfv^  w\m\  an 
noyfekl  old  ttuie* *0.  until,  hi  defmnri?  to 
the  opumin  of  his  mojyt  n'es^-etiihln  tmd 
wealthy  nei^tHirs;  which  hud  eoushh'r 
ahtV  weijdk  ih  los  woWdJv  nihid,  he 
M.d.  his  timp:  as  a ifihi  dt^aiu^t  mt'h  ruW 

farrutfiy^  al< 

1 hmi^  b v m 1 h jpy  said i he  yon  th  luij^hc. 
Without  t-oUrkin^  hiV  father's , aHiwMdtUirjCr 

koyy  playtsl  upon  ituy  that 

suiaJl  iitsfcrmtmiit  known  a^th*; 
hfAhe  ly^  ofA^iothy 

flow  ever,  the  desire  wm  too  sMvm'j*  ill 
Per^r  to  be  cheeked  eiitjretj  hy 
diMipprobatiou.  whi^h,  indeed,  rather  ih 


i Apse . nn:  old  tJiuvi*  ••jRKyrjent'  iip-'eiw^. 


in  ontAdAttweAvmy  fur . I'm?*: 

nil  human  r:o!n»nuuieatjoos  hvVOit: 

»»Td  violin  tenderly  InmeMth  ids  rbiw.  he 
wwould  play  a*»ya y thrioi^h  iW: 
d iisk,  the  litile  f rojrk in  ihk  foWltt'tid.-.iha^b 
es  ^ au-n* v aremu pan i mrtHv  or  t i 

wlnp  pooMviJj  resp.iaidoi^  homedly  fiv.it n 
i hd  tat i Ajh41  \y lXdfcini^s  of  ilistuui  b leu k 
xtf^  8idn>i4UmpK.  in  such  a m^bt,  a pass 
#*t>y  aUvui?  the  hiy:hxvay  would 
iikten 


t_ ( _ _ _ v 

Hk^a  t^tdiyy-)  kyiyu^b  the*  iw  lent fnm 

*omr  dark  am.)  mtsry  wfM.idhmd  :'whCm.  he 
wax >?Oihht(iiHh^  with  his  old  swvet  hear*. 


THE  T.A8T  REVEL  IN  PRINT? 

; HALL.  ,Vil 

ed,  vutv -rovvml 
seemed  boll i pros) 
* /iileou^  hhy  A 

nod  ^i/.y  Every  thing 
[HUSUJiN  a ml  (HSif  diioris  i 0 : 
las'  xv {iy 1 is  it .4 hsit  our 

) creased  Urn  desire;  just  as  n small  rivulet 

1 gathers  till*  giy*af.hr  force  hy  lap  lip.  oh- 
| AtrubtRtl;  $(i  P&tt'V  d uri  ng  the  day  h* ■ 
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THJ5  LAST  m&m  IN  PRINTS  HALL 


drab  coats  rt 1 1 wooden  buttons  of  i hti  nearer  N»  that  of  TiUr\\  she  sitting  demure 
Qjiakrrf  youths  lire  vain  things,  and  as  the  £id  behind  the  stove,  u dimple  jnsi 

lib*  fine  shpw.  Then,  besides,  Peter  wa*  showing*  in  her  round  cheek  u*  she  Vm 
an  iptercs^ting  smmr,  limlTiior  over  her  knitting.  They  tulke*! 

hard  to  bring  him  to  a sense  of  his  errors,  low  tones  for  fear  of  interrupting  >J;vriha  s 
T;(-ev‘s  nn>fhor,  Martha  Kelp,  did  not; 

however,  view  Peters  attentions  to  her  * $| 

dkiaghter  w i 1 1 1 the  sjone  favor  ns  f he  ^ 

Martha  was-  the  relief,,  of  John 


d&m§el 

Kelp.  ojlfe  <>f  those  iinfOriUnate  m«3  w|io 
to  make  a /tutpre  of  every  thii^ 
life,  ithp,  dying,  had 


tjtwy*  imder 
left  hi*  widow  n little  lew*  iMr*  nothing  m 
wprldiy  gear,  whereupon  s:he,  being  of  an 
ener^otie  turn  of  muid.  had  set  up  a slore 
in  a little  dark,  smep  roofed.  habitation  on 
Mar  IWd,  &t  reel,  ip  not  fat*  from 

the  n^iyfropt,  lhy-;wuiith)V:  was 

dp4p1ayd^l;  her  hltlu  Memfc-  of.  glass  jars  61. 
hparhooml-  sassafn v*%  had  put  candies, 
stmr  hallN,  Barlovv  knives,  tldiing- tackle 
w ith  red  pud,  blue.  and  green  hob  eorks, 
,J*erl  the  tikifc  shctv  us 
might  bestVtwVpt  dm  stray  pennies  imkV 
Mips"  ibvepemiy  trite*  of  juvenile  Oh«*s 
Martha  tirhve  qoith 


^ 

with  these  urehina*  Wfto, 

iiv  jwmtnii-**  fcc&sons,  flattened  their  nostvs 
into  small  WMntl  **ntes:  upon  her- window  , 
pune^v  gftrdug,  Tantalus  rike,  upon  the 
nnattaioahh'  luxuries  within. 

Sometimes  Ttuyv  tftopii  behind  the  come 
tec  mostly  of  an  aftermani  while  her 
mother  look  a nap.  and  1 am  wot  sore  hut 
that  how  money  found  it*  way  into  the 
Widow' <*  till  from  the  piieketshl  the  youth# 
Who.  fiu  ^uch  seasonsv  devised  iinuecessiirt’ 
wWb  te  for  time  ha  wee  of  e ^changing  ft  f e%y 
words  With  her  pretty  d4ugbte>  ar  rows  the 
rofititifr  t \nxn  from  i h i w?  of  her  more  .pi: 

venile 

JAiter  Matthews  h«mdi 


TAr.T  RKUr. 


to  find  his  way 

into  the  teo^y ‘ ^Ittihgriwom  6f  an;  ^y^niiig 

-a  proceeding  which  Morilia  Kelp  view- 
ed with  .Hivtmix  disapprovah  For  a space 
die  would  keep  :<  watchful  rye  upon  her 
daughter  and  u-jt-"- ft^nf  of 

ihv  fin -p».-Po  sOov*.  iiinl  .the  regular  aiid 
dclibemc.  • • uyk  look  of  t !»*•  old  eight-day 
clock,  tlnd,$tpod  in  tin*  corner,  were  sopo 
rides  that  >y on  hi  n vereonie  h»  ‘r  WfttehfuV 

npas; .\  her- ^ hf^i  Whwld  idd-mvf,  live 
tasd*^  a* h!"  fho.viovard  im  1 ty'ti.  tFio 

haJi  pf  fPivnr  1 •'  di;  from  her  lap  M’ri/f-H  thts 
th>oiv  the  stcy\' ? . and.  g?.M’gh«g  m- 

pirafions,  now  are*  then  by  a rat  • 

fling  ^Vf  lUe  epiglottis,  would  hetoke-u  th*.' 
vnadvertenr  slumbers  of  the  good  dame. 
Then  \W>u  id  Pefer-  Hr>f tl  v 


^l.umhei’s,  wliiei'  xvas  Mild 
ate.  Somvrimes  IVter  wind'd  lo-bl  rbr 
^kriu»f ••vUFh  f VW.%T^i6y:; ' ^ 

hlly  , Wheh  the  yarii  hoigied^  ir  nfte;,/ 
did,  sho  wf>uld  loan  rlosv  r ? o .se»-  t|o»  knot, 
f heir  iieads  epining  nepr  together the?/.’  us? 
TViei ys])<>k^ ^lr>  would  look  up  Ilnur  eyes 
v;»Mild  avtd  Pete.?- • s heart  would  give 

a thump  against  his  ribs.  On.  simh  oeea 
sioi»s  Toev  jvouJ.d  SfunetiiOf^  exhort  Pep  r 
upoj,  ]iis  w roiig-dbings/iHid  he  would 

ply  yeyjy  jHmite/dly,  and  plainly  flmt 

4h>*  hvid  They  uUvar>t  at  hand  h* 
k«tep  )dpk ^ Uu>uigh  in  fact  hejstiii 

phtVed  hi*  iiodh  and  visited  the  Butt  s 
Jirikd  TW^m . ffe;  snmy  ^ . 

• ••  ^v>nfiii«ed  uttfil  one  fine 
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glass  of  mulled  eider,  then  fresh  and  titil- 
lating with  the  first  touch  of  “ hardness.’1 
Jonathan  was  the  magnate  of  Chester: 
and  as  lie  sat  there  in  the  cozy  curtained 


evening  in  autumn,  when  Peter  gathered 
courage  to  “speak/'  and  Taey,  having  no 
objections.  referred  him  to  mother,  as  was 
customary  in  the  filial  good  old  times, 
and  even  pleaded  for  him  with  the 
dame  Bui  Martha  w'aa  diwidcth  \i\tA 
told  Pefttr  that  although  she  liked 
him  wHJ  enough.  t he  re  were  i wo  era 
sons  that  prevented  her  from  giving  i 
her  consent . first  l v;  he  played  the  fid-  M 
die;  secondly,  he  was  not.  a men iber  M 
of  meeting  ; and  if  Tsw>y  sl.ipuld  marry  fl 
him.  she  would  lew-self  be  expelled; 

Peter  walked  home  very  rapidly,  as  ^ 
though  trying  to  walk  away  from  his 


Jeprcfentm^  the  ffl 

of  Peters  Court! 


ha r-r< >om,  with  hm  sour  vis 
awl  straight  drub  coat 
fa-OSM'd  dost’  (<>  the  chill 
' ■■  with  ;.  l eyes,  lie  was 

\\  Hi-'  centre  df  deferential 

\\  glances  froni  ail  side* 

\ ^ Ujf nm  this  hc cue.  entered 

Peter.  Upon  any  other  < h« 
casion  he  would  hove  discreetly  hidden 
his  fiddle  behind  the  nearest  settle ; but 
now  he  was  sore  and  angry  with  every 
thing  in  general,  and  Quakers  in  particu- 
lar; so,  in  a barefaced  way,  he  deliberate- 
ly drew  his  fiddle  out  of  the  bag,  and, 
tuning  up,  began  to  play  in  the  very 
teeth,  as  it  were,  of  Jonathan — ves,  Jon 


own  tho  gbts:  and  going  straight  to  ho, 
fiddby  and  started  tin-  the 


room 

Bull’s  Head  Tavern,  there  to  smother  bis 
troubles,  if  possible,  in  good  company. 

Among  the  guests  that  evening  tiro# 
Jonathan  Quidd,  the  Quaker,  who  owned 
Prince's  Place,  on  Tinicmri  Island.  He 
had  dropped  in  to  collect  his  rent,  for 
among  his  other  property  Jonathan  reck- 
oned the  Bull's  Head  Tavern.  While 
there  he  had  no  objection  to  taking  a 
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-it Inin  Quidd.  the  rubesf  mtm  in  Chester;  judge,  A man  thar*  afraid  iu  sleep  hi 
and  an  of  ihv  meeting^,  ids  *nvij  lio use  as  ymc  vr  in  Prince's. 

Fur  u HpKce  Jonathan  s ^iriafecuiriyi-  and  Place*  -'ih  HfnMdi  Vr  ^Jiortts  an*  bo 

iipfigniUToj)  deprived  him  of  ability  *<•«.  gieK  loom  1 no  right  Pw^H  me  a coward  :, 
sprid*  , ; Petgh  booked  agw.bi.stVstie mini^r-  * * * ■ ' , ' 

of  ilio  dre*pi;M?e,  with  Ins  eyes  fixed  upon  *'&o  thee  Vn't  afniid  of  ghosts 
fhe  gtgid  Friend,  ami  a rnalicixais.  grin  *7  fto*  not  % ^ 

u\>fm  Ids  face,  played  the  most  tcTI  taking  A?« Polee  staitl  this,  Jonotu&nV  eye% 

jig  be  could  think  of,  Jonathan.  mi  his  twinkivd  He  leaned:  back  in  lus  chair, 
p;u1.. slowly  put  the  glass  of  mulled  eider  and  learning  his  glass  of  rider,  spoke  in 
av;ay  foan  him.ghmttg  stonily  upon  JEV  miK?s  as  different  w ‘might  he  from  the 
xer  as  he  did  so.  high -pitched  key  of  indignation  he  al  tirsi 

* Peter ’’  said  he  at  l&sfc,  in  tones  of  used 


je^w(>iAurtei>. 


Lord  gave  mg;  ihat\s  alLM 

° Courage^  thee  has  only  tin*  £«>nr#gy 
of  the  wicked:  th oe  '!&&■  the  4f, 

lh*»  mnful  i*u&4i  s&fl' : Thee 

has  the  ooiirag^  of  the  greatest  ofaU  row- 
m*ds,  the  hlrAspUemer, 

hipral  began  to  rise'?.  y,*! 
efhs.1  l»\  stopping  ox  hW  music -- 
f-wWtfrdf?  7 ; 

JfM&ftaip  vmdded 
41  Tel f ye  whojt  it 
nukthkeOu 
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make  it  till  right  with  him  I know 
jit  i *\yi  v**rx  busy  just  now  So* 
fheij,  in  I it  yvith  him, 

1 1 » *'<■' ' 11  go,  w r i I t ) *««♦•  3 ‘ 

“ Well,  i cerkon  so.  skid  Peter, 
briskly,  but  with  a sinking-  heart. 

He  did  not  feel  much  like  playing 
the  fiddle  after  that,  but  sat  down 
rather  quietly.  He  hoped  sincerely,  but 
with  many  misgivings,  that  Jonathan 
would  forget  all  about  it  by  the  next 
morning.  He  passed  an  uncomfortable 
night,  lying  awake  and  thinking  alter 
riateiy  of  Tacy  Kelp  and  Jonathan  Quidd ; 
and  whether  he  felt  most  uncomfortable 
about  Tacy  or  the  ghosts,  it  is  hard  to  tell. 

The  next  morning  his  heart  misgave 
him  when  he  saw  Jonathan  talking  with 
his  father,  who  he  knew  looked  with  su 
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whole  of  Chester  in  broad  grin  at  his  ex- 
pense. and  then  to  be  outfaced  by  Jona- 
than Quidd,  h>o!  He  hesitated  for  a mo 
nient.  while  the  guests  winked  and  nudged 
each  other  in  the  ribs  with  their  elbows. 

“Oh,”  said  Peter,  with  assumed  in- 
difference, “I'm  perfectly  willing.  It*s 
pretty  chilly  there  at  night,  but  I wouldn't 
mind  that  much;  but  the  fact  is,  I don't 
think  father  would  let  me  go.” 

“ HI  see  to  that,”  said  Jonathan ; 1 III 
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preme  contempt  upon  all  such  old-wom- 
en's tales  as  the  ghosts  of  Prince's  Place. 

“Peter!”  called  Jonathan.  Peter  ap- 
proached the  two  old  men  slowly  and  rue- 
fully. “Peter,”  said  the  Quaker,  look- 
ing at  the  youth  fixedly,  and  with  a grim 
twinkle  in  his  eye — “ Peter,  didn't  thee 
tell  me  last  night  when  I met  thee — well, 
no  matter  where — that  thee  would  like  to 
watch  Printz  Hall  for  a week  if  I gave 
thee  five  dollars  ?” 

Jonathan  shrewdly  suspected  that  old 
Gideon  did  not  know  of  Peter  s frequent- 
ing the  Bull's  Head  Tavern,  and  also  that 
the  youth  would  not,  on  any  account, 
have  his  father  to  know. 

Peter  dug  a little  hole  in  the  ground 
with  his  toe,  and  sullenly  answered : “Yes, 
I reckon  so.” 

“Well,  Peter,” said  old  Gideon,  “I  am 
glad  to  see  you  turn  over  a new  leaf.  At 
your  age  I should  have  been  glad  enough 
to  earn  five  dollars  so  easily.  Still,  if  you 
don’t  want  to  go — ” 

“Oh,  Peter  will  go.  He  isn't  afraid 
of  ghosts.  Thee  told  me  so,  Peter,  didn't 
thee  ?” 

“Yes,  I reckon  so,”  said  Peter  again. 

“Then  you  want  to  go ?”  said  Gideon. 

“Thee  does  want  to  go,  doesn't  thee?” 
interposed  Jonathan. 

“ I reckon  so,”  said  Peter,  hesitatingly. 

All  Chester  knew  that  Peter  was  going 
to  Prince's  Place,  for  it  did  not  take  long 
for  news  to  spread  even  in  those  days,  and 
Peter  found  himself  quite  the  person  of 
importance.  Half  the  good  folk  in  the 
vicinity  came  down  to  the  wharf  to  see 
him  off.  His  father  was  there,  and  help- 
ed him  to  lay  in  a supply  of  necessaries — 
a mattress,  a couple  of  blankets,  crackers, 
sausage,  tallow  candles,  and  some  bottles 
of  ginger-beer.  Besides  these,  Peter  had 
slyly  put  away  in  the  lx>ws  of  the  boat  his 
beloved  violin,  and  a little  Dutch  courage 
in  the  shape  of  a bottle  of  good  rye  whis- 
key. The  little  boys  sitting  along  the 
edge  of  the  wharf  cheered  vigorously  as 
lie  pushed  off,  and  even  Colonel  Dahl- 
gren,  in  all  the  conscious  dignity  of  frill- 
ed shirt  front,  silk  stockings,  and  bottle- 
green  coat  with  real  English  crowns  for 
buttons,  waved  his  hand  patronizingly. 

It  was  dark  when  Peter  arrived  at  his 
destination;  and  having  transferred  his 
goods  safely  to  the  house,  he  proceeded  to 
enter  into  immediate  possession.  During 
the  afternoon  the  weather  had  changed, 
and  now  gave  promise  of  one  of  those 


sudden  storms  incident  to  the  season. 
Gloomy  clouds  were  hurrying  up  from 
the  south,  bringing  every  now  and  then  a 
sudden  dash  of  fine  rain.  The  great  lo- 
custs on  each  side  the  door-stoop  bowed 
and  tussled  with  the  wind,  snapping  and 
groaning  as  they  swayed  wildly  to  and 
fro.  The  ill-hung  shutters  creaked  dolor- 
ously on  their  rusty  hinges,  and  the  crazy 
sashes  rattled  like  castanets.  Altogether 
there  was  an  ominous  gloom  in  Peter's 
reception.  He  shivered  as  he  stuffed  ait 
old  cocked  hat,  which  he  found  in  one  of 
the  many  musty  cupboards,  into  a broken 
pane  where  the  rain  came  dashing  in  ev- 
ery now  and  then.  Then  turning  to  his 
bottle,  he  took  a long  pull  at  it,  which, 
unused  as  he  was  to  such  potent  liquor, 
warmed  his  lagging  courage  into  some  vi- 
tality. He  then  lighted  a candle,  sticking 
it  into  an  empty  bottle  by  way  of  candle- 
stick, made  his  slender  preparations  for  the 
night  in  some  haste,  ate  his  frugal  meal 
of  crackers  and  sausage,  and  then,  draw- 
ing his  violin  from  its  green  baize  bag,  he 
tuned  up  and  began  to  play,  awaking  the 
long-silent  echoes  of  the  dreary  house  into 
strange,  uncertain  responses. 

Still  the  evening  dragged  but  slowly 
along,  and  in  spite  of  several  applications 
to  his  bottled  courage,  a dread  loneliness 
crept  over  Peter  apace.  Even  the  violin 
seemed  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  place ; 
its  music  sounded  damp  and  flat,  and  in 
spite  of  the  musician  would  drop  to  a mel- 
ancholy minor  key.  All  manner  of  ram- 
bling, uncanny  thoughts  filled  his  brain, 
until  at  last,  when  he  ceased  playing,  he 
fancied — yes,  he  could  almost  have  sworn 
— that  he  heard  the  last  few  bars  of  the 
tune  he  had  just  been  playing  repeated 
weirdly  in  some  far-off  room  of  the  va- 
cant house.  He  listened  breathlessly  for 
a space,  the  goose-flesh  creeping  up  and 
down  his  spine,  and  started  violently  as  a 
loosened  piece  of  plaster  fell  rattling  be- 
hind the  wainscot. 

“It  must  be  nine  o'clock,”  muttered 
poor  Peter  to  himself.  “Ugh,  how  cold 
it  is!'’  and  he  took  another  deep  pull  at 
the  bottle.  He  carefully  secured  the 
door  by  shooting  the  rusty  bolt  into  the 
staple,  snuffed  his  candle  to  make  it  bum 
the  brighter  and  with  a more  cheery 
glow,  then  kicking  off  his  shoes,  and  roll- 
ing himself  in  his  blanket,  he  sought  to 
bury  his  loneliness  and  uncertain  fears  in 
the  kindly  oblivion  of  sleep. 

How  long  Peter  slept  he  never  could 
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say ; but  starting  up  suddenly  wide-awake, 
he  found  the  candle  guttered  into  a con- 
solidated mass  of  tallow  caked  upon  the 
side,  the  flame  burning  around  the  top- 
pling wick  with  a feeble,  sickly  gleam 
scarce  strong  enough  to  pierce  the  shad- 
ows that  clung  around  the  further  cor- 
ners of  the  room.  The  storm  was  high 
outside,  the  wind  bellowing  down  the 
great  chimneys,  seeming  to  sway  the  house 
to  its  very  foundations,  the  poor  old  lo- 
custs tapping  sharply  against  the  window 
with  their  boughs,  as  though  beseeching 
admission  from  the  tempest  without,  the 
shutter  screeching  wildly  as  it  swayed 
back  and  forth  before  the  buffets  of  the 
wind. 

Peter  raised  himself  up,  gathered  the 
clothes  about  him,  and  peered  anxiously 
around,  that  feeling  of  bewilderment  com- 
mon to  a sudden  awakening  in  a strange 
place  momentarily  giving  place  to  a lone- 
ly dread.  While  he  sat  thus,  the  name- 
less horror  gathering  over  him  like  a pall, 
there  came  a sudden  lull  in  the  tempest 
without,  such  as  sometimes  occurs  in  an 
equinoctial  storm,  as  though  the  tempest 
were  pausing  to  take  fresh  breath.  Peter 
felt  that  the  pause  was  to  precede  some 
supernatural  coming.  His  heart  beat  with 
heavy  and  leaden  strokes  as  he  bent  his 
head  to  one  side  to  listen  ; and  certainly 
he  heard  through  the  hollow  silence  of 
the  house  the  ringing  of  a bell — a rusty, 
dismal  bell  in  some  far-off  chamber  of  the 
deserted  mansion — a ringing  that  grew 
ever  more  clear,  distinct,  agitated,  and 
then  suddenly  ceased.  A door  slammed 
in  the  basement ; and  then  came  the  sound 
of  a heavy  footstep  ascending  the  stair, 
accompanied  by  a clank  as  of  a sword  in 
a loose  scabbard.  On  they  came,  directly 
to  Peter’s  door,  who,  trembling  as  in  an 
ague,  his  hair  bristling  upon  his  scalp, 
kept  his  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  the  rusty 
old  bolt.  He  saw  the  bolt  slide  back  of 
itself  with  a dull,  grating  noise,  and  the 
door  swing  slowly  open,  and  then,  with 
the  same  solemn  tread,  a dark,  mysterious, 
uncertain  figure  of  a man,  wrapped  in  a 
long  cloak,  stalked  into  the  room.  Poor 
Peter  felt  the  last  remnant  of  courage 
slipping  away  from  beneath  him  like  a 
bank  of  undermined  earth.  The  dim 
flicker  of  the  candle  leaped  high  aloft 
with  a bright,  transient  gleam,  the  door 
flew  to  behind  the  figure  with  a bang,  and 
with  a roar  the  storm  outside  burst  forth 
in  redoubled  fury. 


The  figure  standing  motionlessly  against 
the  door,  the  dull  light  of  the  candle  bare- 
ly revealing  it,  was  that  of  a man  of  great 
stature,  its  bead  surmounted  by  a tall 
steeple-crowned  hat,  from  which  dangled 
a long  black  cock’s  feather.  Beneath  the 
folds  of  the  heavy  cloak  Peter’s  eye  caught 
the  dusky  gleam  of  a steel  breastplate, 
and  the  hilt  of  a ponderous  broadsword. 
Abroad  collar,  huge  jack-boots,  and  baggy 
trousers  completed  the  costume  of  this 
strange  being.  The  features,  such  of  them 
as  Peter  could  see,  seemed  those  of  a man 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  aquiline,  hag- 
gard, and  ashy.  From  under  the  com- 
bined shadow  of  the  hat  brim  and  shaggy 
eyebrows  a pair  of  eyes  gleamed  with  a 
dull  blue  phosphorescent  light,  like  those 
of  a dead  mackerel  in  the  dark,  or  as 
though  illuminated  by  some  sulphurous 
flame  from  within. 

For  a space  the  figure  stood  looking  fix- 
edly at  Peter,  while  he,  trembling  with 
dread,  looked  again  at  the  figure.  Then 
it  spoke,  in  a hollow,  resonant  voice,  like 
the  sound  of  words  spoken  into  an  empty 
barrel. 

“Peter  Matthews!  Peter  Matthews! 
Peter  Matthews  !”  it  said,  in  solemn  ac- 
cents, and  at  each  repetition  of  his  name 
Peter's  very  bowels  quaked.  He  tried  to 
speak,  but  his  tongue  clove  to  the  roof  of 
his  mouth.  4 ‘ Speak  not,  but  listen  to  me, " 
said  the  figure.  “Hast  thy  fiddle  ?” 

Peter  nodded. 

“Tis  well.  Keep  silence,  and  follow 
him  who  speaketh  unto  thee,  and  all  will 
be  w'ell  with  thee  ; but  recollect  that  an 
unruly  tongue  bringeth  misfortune  unto 
its  owner:  so  speak  no  word,  whatever 
thou  mayst  see.  Every  autumnal  equi- 
nox cometh  Peter  Printz  and  his  house- 
hold, and  also  other  congenial  spirits,  to 
revel  it  bravely  again  in  Printz  Hall. 
For  nigh  two  hundred  years  have  we  come 
back,  and  yet  no  merry-making ; for  why  ( 
— that  we  have  no  fiddler.  At  last!  at 
last!  at  last  one  hath  come!  So  keep 
thou  a discreet  silence,  for  our  day  of  rest 
hath  come  with  thee:  thou  art  the  man." 

All  this  somewhat  lengthy  speech  \cas 
spoken  in  a monotonous,  melancholy  tone, 
with  a hollow  resonance  through  it,  as 
though  the  voice  echoed  through  the 
mouth  of  the  figure  from  some  depth  be- 
yond. And  as  it  finished  speaking  of  this 
merry-making  it  pointed  its  long  bony 
finger  at  Peter,  who  felt  in  no  mood  for 
such  himself.  Peter  Matthews  said  after- 
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Idfrekne**  bek;w;.  Here  U 
iuniecl;.  und,  fivVii^  ife  yOiUh  with  ks 
dshv  eves,  sn id.  w’  Knowesl  Ihou  who  I 
uui  r? 

jgfiter  shook  bis  hctith 

<41  hxu  no  one.  I was  Johan  Pruitz  '* 
ami  as  it  turned  ^iii  it  Oting  oiv^  hrni 

This  was  not  re-^uriue,  anti  Peter 


tr&rd;  life.'  at  the  £d&d 

longuevki  whielv  the  ^ln>«t  spoke, hut  ihat 
he  opposed  he  himl  huvn  learned  it 


whence  he  came,  w I deli,,  like' em>a^li.  was 
w\t  h L'A  But  tvha te ver  his  tie  m gh 
wert'.  they  ’ wmi  i tytertupted  liy  ties  sphat, 
which  Spoke:  Oner  mottc  saying.  " Come  V- 
and  it  tteckoued  with  a ^hiutowy  niove- 
ineut 


jyV*\YK£]  H*Hv>  j aM 


,iIi£ft*eir;Te'AW>,'  AK?V  $4X*& 


Peter  might  not  of  hisowu  tVee-wi.Uha.ve,  look  a deep  dniugli!  from  the  bottle  ere 
Inti  -he  felt  himself  lie  prepared  ta  follow  life  ghostly  eon 
i rrestibfcib|e  t^rtlcuv^wt-i  :'ductdv  &WU  ttife  stairway..-.  . , 

po^yer  to  hdicav  hte  ghastly  c&ivitiwl or ; ' On  tUy*  -iiaTi.ti  nirikH  of  the  loiv^r 
iK’Cordingly  he  arose,  taking  the  ilddle,  kdi  was  h great  gloomy.  wain^;oted 
which  be  had  r^pkc»Hl  iu  its  hag.  under  room,  e ntered  upon  hy-tw  \vi?j>y  folding: 
one  arm.  the  bottle  $f  vrtd^k^y/U'iMirV'the  '•  dpftws  which  wiw  M ?:'  lime#  the 

Other,  and  the  caudle  in  liis  jh&nd,  ami  lVunc.?*u;>o>T ;a*jf  shite  rccepOoro/syai.v;  .and 
followed  tie-  h j-i«rev  which*  the  door  open-  toward  tlos  the  apptuVtkm  dim  ted  its  way, 
»ng  i.<>  it  as  before.  stalked  out  into  the  its  heavy  t r&jd  echoing  even  through  the 
corridor.  Fetor  could  •scarcely  dis.ii «c  mns«-  of  die  tempest  without.  The  doors 
gu^li  its  outlines  in  the  v«.urrou tiding  op rued  slowly  sun)  soieuurdv  before  the 
j^vtoy^a*.  it  • ^ppetP^t  tho  helul  f>f  til*  figure;,  ifitd  p£i$r  enter**!  ctosoly  at  ii* 
great  »faiirc»»ei thftt A&  he  passed  ih&  dootvvnyv  the 
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blackness  within  burst  forth  into  a light 
of  exceeding  brightness,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a Babel  of  voices,  combined  with 
the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  moving  of 
many  people,  broke  upon  his  ear. 

For  a minute  he  blinked  and  winked  in 
the  brightness  like  an  owl  suddenly  trans- 
ferred from  the  gloom  of  its  own  retreat 
into  the  regions  of  day.  Then  he  took 
another  pull  at  the  bottle,  at  which  a 
scream  of  laughter  arose  about  him,  end- 
ing in  a wail  so  weird  and  desolate  that  it 
chilled  the  very  marrow  in  his  bones.  By 
this  time  his  eyes  had  become  somewhat 
accustomed  to  the  surrounding  brightness, 
and  he  could  distinguish  the  scene  before 
him. 

Around  Peter,  and  looking  at  him  in- 
tently with  dull,  unwinking  eyes,  with 
lips  that  moved  not,  though  sound  pro- 
ceeded from  them,  stood  a crowd  of  fig- 
ures— and  what  a motley  crowd!  The 
women  were  richly  clad  in  silk  gowns 
with  low  necks  and  loose  sleeves,  with 
hanging  lace.  Many  of  them  were  very 
fair,  with  patches  on  their  cheeks,  and 
rich  ringlets  of  hair  hanging  across  their 
foreheads.  Some  of  the  men  were  clad 
in  antique  costumes  of  short  jackets,  bag- 
gy breeches,  silk  stockings,  heavy  square- 
toed  shoes  with  rosettes,  and  long  ring- 
lets falling  over  their  broad  lace  collars. 
But  others  were  of  later  date,  among 
whom  was  a short  burly  figure  with  a red 
face  and  huge  black  beard,  clad  in  the 
sailor  rig  of  a century  before,  with  a 
broad  belt  buckled  around  his  waist,  from 
which  dangled  a hanger.  (Black  Beard, 
the  legendary  pirate  of  the  Delaware,  is 
probably  meant  by  this  description.) 

What  most  astonished  Peter  was  that 
he  distinguished  amid  the  strange  faces 
some  that  were  familiar  to  him,  and  that 
he  remembered  as  having  died  within  his 
ken.  There  was  John  Todd,  a backslid- 
ing Quaker,  whose  face  Peter  could  just 
remember;  and  Hans  Grout,  a drunken 
Dutchman,  who  had  been  found  dead  after 
a wild  debauch  on  a rainy  night — drowned 
in  six  inches  of  water,  into  which  he  had 
fallen  face  downward  ; and  Jacob  Rhides, 
a miserly  old  Swede,  whose  figure  still 
kept  one  hand  clutched  upon  its  breech- 
es pocket,  as  though  fearing  something 
might  be  stolen  from  it  by  the  wild  com- 
pany by  which  it  was  surrounded  ; and 
Becky  Johnston,  the  herb  doctress,  old, 
wrinkled,  and  ugly,  as  Peter  had  seen  her 
in  life;  and  Thomas  Dodson,  the  ship- 


wright; and  Sally  Champ,  who  had  led  a 
scandalous  life;  and  Black  Murdoch,  the 
sailor — all  folk  of  blackened  reputations, 
now,  as  most  people  supposed,  comforta- 
ble in  their  narrow  beds  of  earth. 

The  mouldering,  sagging  floor  of  the  di- 
lapidated room  which  Peter  had  seen  a 
few  hours  before,  was  now  firm  and  of 
polished  brightness,  reflecting  the  figures 
above  it;  the  walls  were  no  longer  stain- 
ed with  damp  and  mould,  but  decorated 
with  stiff-looking  portraits  hung  against 
the  higher  panels  of  the  wainscot ; heavy 
upright  chairs  stood  around  the  walls, 
and  a fire  burned  in  the  great  open  fire- 
place with  a bluish  lustre.  How  the 
rooms  were  lighted  Peter  could  not  tell, 
but  a brightness  hung  over  every  thing, 
and  a phosphorescence  seemed  to  glim- 
mer on  the  edges  of  the  furniture  and  the 
outlines  of  the  figures. 

Then,  above  the  noise  of  voices  and 
laughter  from  the  motionless  lips  of  the 
figures,  arose  the  deep  tones  of  the  being 
which  called  itself  Johan  Printz:  “ Play, 
fiddler,  play!  Give  us  a spicy  tune  that 
shall  make  us  skip  like  black  beetles  on  a 
hot  plate.  Play !” 

With  trembling  and  uncertain  fingers 
Peter  untied  his  fiddle  bag,  and  drawing 
forth  the  instrument,  began  to  tune  up. 
At  the  first  long-drawn  note  a dead  si- 
lence fell  around  him,  and  then,  for  the 
third  time  during  this  awful  experience, 
he  took  another  deep  draught  from  his 
bottle.  Once  more  a shriek  of  wailing 
laughter  arose  that  made  Peter  tremble 
in  spite  of  the  strength  of  the  whiskey, 
that  was  beginning  to  make  his  head  to 
buzz  and  his  heart  to  warm  to  the  very 
cockles  thereof.  Then  he  began  to  play. 

“Faster!  faster!”  cried  the  voice  of 
Johan  Printz;  “faster!  faster!”  And  at 
every  repetition  of  the  command  it  seem- 
ed to  Peter  as  though  new  life  entered  his 
elbow.  Wilder  and  wilder  grew  the  mu- 
sic, wilder  and  wilder  the  revels  of  the 
ghostly  company.  They  whirled  around 
Peter  in  circles,  until  his  already  bedizzied 
head  span  like  a teetotum  ; but  even  in 
their  dancing  there  was  something  as  fan- 
tastic and  unlifelike  as  the  whirling  of 
dead  and  withered  autumn  leaves  in  the 
November  blast. 

The  violin  shrieked  and  wailed  like  an 
echo  of  the  demoniac  laughter  that  Peter 
had  heard,  as  though  possessed  of  an  imp- 
ish spirit  of  its  own,  while  it  played  a jig 
that  Peter  could  never  have  performed  of 
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himself.  How  long  he  continued  play- 
ing he  could  not  tell ; it  might  have  been 
minutes,  it  might  have  been  hours : time 
seemed  blotted  out  for  him,  until  at 
length — 

44  Stop  !”  suddenly  sounded  the  deep 
tones  of  Johan  Printz,  and  Peter's  arm 
fell  nerveless  at  his  side,  and  the  music 
ceased.  “Well  hast  thou  played,  fid- 
dler,” quoth  the  ghost,  “and  well  shalt 
thou  be  paid.  Ho,  there ! bring  forth  the 
chest.” 

Peter  had  often  heard  that  gold  had 
been  buried  at  Prince's  Place  by  old  Johan 
Printz,  when  he  sailed  for  Europe,  expect- 
ing to  return  to  the  Americas  again — gold 
that  had  never  been  found  since  then. 
He  had  never  believed  the  story  before; 
but  now  he  saw  two  strangely  dressed 
negroes,  with  brass  rings  in  their  ears, 
come  forth  tugging  at  an  old  mouldering 
iron-bound  box,  about  two  feet  square, 
and  apparently  very  heavy.  This  Peter's 
ghostly  patron  unlocked  with  a key  sus- 
pended from  his  neck,  and  the  youth's 
eyes  were  dazzled  by  the  gleam  of  gold 
pieces  that  brimmed  the  chest. 

‘‘Hold  thy  fiddle  bag,  fiddler,”  quoth 
the  grim  figure;  and  as  Peter  obeyed,  it 
thrust  its  hands  into  the  gold,  drawing 
them  forth  full  of  broad  pieces,  which  it 
poured  in  a tinkling,  flashing  cataract  into 
the  gaping  mouth  of  the  fiddle  bag. 

Peter  gasped  for  breath. 

Another  double  handful,  making  the 
bag  bulge  like  the  pauficli  of  William 
Todd,  the  innkeeper. 

Peters  eyes  almost  started  from  tlieir 
sockets. 

Another  double  handful  weighted  the 
bag  so  that  he  could  scarcely  hold  it. 

Peter  could  contain  himself  no  longer. 
He  forgot  the  ghostly  injunction  to  si- 
lence ; he  forgot  every  thing  in  the  ecstasy 
of  his  newly  acquired  wealth. 

“Lord  Harry!  here's  luck!”  he  ex- 
claimed aloud. 

A peal  of  wild  laughter,  utter  black- 
ness, and  Peter  knew  no  more. 

The  next  morning  some  friends  of  Pe- 
ter's from  the  Bull's  Head  Tavern — led 
by  curiosity,  no  doubt — had  determined 
to  visit  him  in  his  new  quarters.  After 
they  had  landed  they  hesitated  about  en- 
tering the  house,  until  a one-legged  Rev- 
olutionary soldier — Ebenezer  Black  by 
name — undertook  to  act  as  a scouting 
party  of  one.  He  opened  the  front  door, 


stuck  in  his  head,  and  called,  “Peter! 
Peter  !”  but  no  answer  was  returned. 
After  this  he  fell  back  upon  the  others, 
who  were  awaiting  him  in  the  boat. 
After  some  consultation  they  determined 
to  enter  the  house  in  a body,  which  they 
did,  placing  Ebenezer  Black  in  the  front. 
Crossing  the  hall  with  dubious  footsteps, 
and  finding  one  of  the  folding-doors  open 
that  led  to  the  great  room,  they  peeped  in. 
There  lay  Peter  face  downward  on  the 
floor.  The  first  thought  was  that  he  was 
dead,  but  seeing  the  whiskey  bottle  beside 
him,  the  second  thought  was  that  he  was 
drunk.  They  turned  him  over.  “Yes, 
he's  drunk,'' quoth  Ebenezer  Black;  and 
with  that  they  shook  Peter.  The  youth 
opened  his  eyes  at  last,  gazed  round  the 
room  which  had  been  the  scene  of  the 
ghostly  revel,  now  restored  to  its  accus- 
tomed state  of  mouldering  ruin,  and  then 
upon  the  faces  which  his  dulled  senses 
recognized  at  last  as  those  of  his  familiar 
cronies.  Near  by  lay  the  empty  bottle, 
and  the  violin,  cracked  and  split  into  a 
thousand  pieces. 

“Where's  the  money?”  gasped  Peter, 
as  soon  as  he  could  regain  his  voice. 

“The  money?”  queried  his  friends, 
looking  at  each  other  with  lifted  brows. 

“Yes,  the  money — the  fiddle  bag.” 

“Here's  the  fiddle  bag,  but  there's 
nothin'  in  it.” 

Peter  seized  it  eagerly,  turned  it  inside 
out  finally,  but  found  in  it  not  so  much  as 
a brass  farthing. 

Sitting  on  the  floor,  Peter  then  re- 
counted the  adventures  of  the  preceding 
night,  amid  the  awe-stricken  attention  of 
his  auditors,  who  felt  the  terror  of  the 
place  creeping  over  them  in  spite  of  its 
being  broad  daylight.  The  truth  of  the 
ghostly  recital  wa.,  proved  beyond  doubt, 
for  there  was  the  broken  fiddle,  also  the 
bump  on  Peter's  forehead,  undoubtedly 
received  when  the  ghost  had  knocked 
him  down. 

The  account  of  Peter  Matthews's  en- 
counter with  the  ghosts  spread  far  and 
wide,  and  was  a seven  days'  wonder  in 
Chester,  although  on  the  eighth  a few 
skeptical  people  began  to  shake  their 
heads,  and  say  that  Peter's  imagination 
bred  more  ghosts  than  ever  Printz  Hall 
did.  But  the  next  day  after  Peter’s  re- 
turn to  Chester,  news  came  to  town  that 
Prince's  Place  was  burned  to  the  ground, 
and  few  could  doubt  that  the  ghosts  alone 
had  destroyed  it. 
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J'Won'd  say  m eme/lushm  to  ibis  Vi? i-  | drunken  H{mey  with  a tHuopGl-'ii^  tale  of 

uable  mid  tmthfu)  iinmUiou  that  in  spite*  ghosts  Neither  hail  he  nay  ne^sky  for 

of  the  weak  objections  of  carping simp-  lising  that  story  as  an  excuse  for  giving 
$feg:tb£ ’set;  fVa j %*i ; i ij.  iri V ] jf>  Mdk*-  playiug  urnd  jolly  iximpaiiy. 
fnmddr  opinion  iHrontirovr;ruh]r  Pv-  I’AmJ  1 have.  heard  him  repeated! y deebuv, 
fer/ Matthews  djfl  become  a Quaker,  did  . with  the  truest  seriousness,  that  the 

i^rry  himJ  ttM  regauji'fhe  re-  r a man  hath  is  his  tongue,  for  hoi 

speot  of  hi>  i^oher  neighbor*;  Hm  there  is  ; -only  doth  it  misrepresent  him  m nine 
surely  t«o  roitsoii  why  scoffers  should,  ue~  j cases  out  of  ten,  but  it  getteih  him  more 
loise  him  of  ifH'deavoring  to  cover'  up,  a ferwks  tktfu  pfcin$-  “ - 


TH R KING  l‘i ) LLECTKi N Of  J?NGB.VVED  OEMS 

N yvpr^vjHii  used  by  the . liw.  C.  W j One  very  itistiiigihshuig  trail  of  true  old 
. King,  rbv  ruiKi.  dislin^mMud  English  i glyptic  nvt  is  tlmt  'flu-  work  always  covers 

By  lhlj^jS  meahtthtb  if  n 
Mr,  King  \ sublet  is  eh^tm— take;  fordostamkk  Nos. 
>h;hhfivfd.iiyo  4 and.  8 of  tUe  ilhiKtratlons,  the  fi|fdte.  with 
Ip  ;'CHC  jfcMid  tb*>  scmlptpr  in  the  act 

as  a limit  nf  stfe of  hiotlelling  a 

the  entire  held,  The  und/ Wi^tiuh 

artists  seemed  u » htfvjfc  wide 

oiaigius.  The  blank  f ftmti teg  of  a \Vteffey 
the  Va giir , tfpHive  of  ''pidluiigny^s  arotind  n 
head  or  .&  sulijeet;  tfhyv  vemdiT  not  all 
It  w;ts  coruiiVly-  the  tiling  itself  Which; 
te&vibif  bad  lavished  on  it  all timf  art 
in  >ii  |d  gi ve,  vrtr^  to  be  UUide  gObd  enough 
U > he&r  the  whole  lir nh t of  observation. 
Tlii  »y  directly  e>  * \ \ r th d cm  t ee i f i rati kn  i Of 
the  pexw  j>t  i VO  pow  ers,; 

As  all  true  bid  ndaghuK  at  the  time  they 
were  ruudo  #*€•*$  in  tend  ed  f or  si  guy  is  g ml 
notice  oniameriis.  stones  of  large  sixty,  be- 
tnjg inypp venieut  When  placed  on  the  fm- 

intaglios 


lector::  in  h>  aitthfue  | tint  •groux>d 

haptev  hinC  > •; 

1 ‘ 1 litly  tiit 

bf  aritidmtys'  . This  term 
he  :' ily 
for  though  tity  lieads,  the  full  leugih 
liguri^  »uhV  their  surroundings,  niHy  be 
rut  cun!  curved  on  a stotie  ho  larg^.vr'  than 
it  jteh/  yhf  thh;  effects  {nyKltugal  . are  ^ 
grahti,  impi’i'ssive,  as  large,  as  if  worked 
yii,a’'irfezfeyioc  pHitited  Oh  tfie  widest, 
spreaditig  TlerO  t.he  |>ih*ftvt  ju(tg- 

nien)  of  the  Greek  is  vi^iliin.  These  old 
tnvee^  of  hi’t  scored  tlnv  inimeii^e 
tit y with  them  iieyyr  hmk  th*^  pl^ca*  of 
(pialityS  A Ooli>sSii;s-:V>f  liiunlef?  n»i gl it 


IfVecC^;  of  Grcnk  Work  ns  tbev  Have  foniC: 
clyVwii  the  exemption  of.  the 

^hvtllhS'  - \bjiieh:'  yeere'  ^ihi^cd  "yhi  my  vb*y^< 

/iaccihHj 

actual  l> h man  Tortn,  Today  we,  t>K>,  itvc  tlien . fo  lie  regtirded  with  p< « ve 
know  and  feOj  that  ¥n  <*>  MeissfuiitT  of  but  i pirion.  Cameos,  which  might  bhve  l>cep 
ten  inch^  there  Can  he  just  ^ | worn  for  personal  uddtirfpieni,  <$  a 

murb  fi>rf.‘v  Of  drawing  and  bread  lb  of  Gynlam  sue.  Tic*  charaoUr  <*f.  The  slOne. 
color  ix%  ih  d pap(>^amiy'{nc,'t|iiHi  lfy h Hanyj  ilip  ^hape  of  t lie  l>mdcr  oftpri  detorm the  the 
Erigrueed  yeuis  ,ihen.  whOn  not  { antlufuRf  aty  •*{'  the  eti^pvpd;  gerii.  St  due - 
a l‘f; f tiiteh  bui  OOiiecivod  in  l he  best  ’,p*p  \ thing  like  the  palunpse^S.  wduch  have 
CiodA  hi  arhure  irivamhlj  i>£  smatl \ fttiel  ( li  r$t  borne  Eg v pt t%n  i s , and 
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later,  G.m%k  te t tck  '.*  rou  u d*tl . siou  ».\  with 

all  RX<j.ilisiifi • "&iv*‘k;  bn  the  one 

sufc,  muy  show  op  its  teek  the  tiwe)  of 
t lui  older  Egyptian  A 

the  back  of  a sume  may  be  til]  thiU  left 
l if  tie  hoL  which  vv.M-s  mme  ihwiiled  ,by 
ipi  l^ytsttiao  ^ bon  hy  woriY  li  a$  a scarab 
ijrounvl  hk  vvVrifii  hr*  lieek.  like  hu  Hamlet. 
I?  murid  have  thus  bb(  enured  dm!  pi  a pe- 
riod 3t«fh  years  l>ef>ji‘»r  the  birift  of  Gbyte- 
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anti  theii  rtjreiyed  a higher  imprfc***  of  art, 
ilwiV- : to  •a'  fVreek  artist,  s'miife  1800 
afterward.  ;;\\  » ^y: 

\\>  note  remain  jp  yet .from*  I tele  hi. 
dmVht.  as  to  the  rm*?hoik  employed  by  -the 
rilti  afrti*ts  to  perfect  thvse  nilnid^a  Of 
taste.  W>.  have.  ho\v»*ver  the  iib-u dufe. 
rerb*mly  tfte  tU#e  uiiciuhl  nt^steiS  wyi»e  j 
fitjur  I lav  with  the  dits  mote.  mid  that  titer  7 
best  work  Whs  rpiuie  by  tishtft  this*  the; 
hardest  of  all  ^ahstanev**  a*  a ' ttel § ■■'■..  'A; 
spji  n teiVfd  f r^niyh  l '.of t}te  Uiai^ohtk^etwevl 
4Wt  k ami  l heV:  W*We  wet l He- 

<|ua  in  ted  with  the  drill,  prelhsOVre*  .Tiian 
•worked  -a  drill  at  the  very  eoHiiOenceor^st 
of  bin  , The  , No, 

ri-ov  pi?(nr*  iion'attivc’kioff  a buil- 
how  t)ie  driU  was  used.  A piivrtber  of 
similar tUyi+a&wm  bmod  in  the ^em, 
wlueii  mark  the  e^trefriities  of  .the 
This  wan  doire  not  hid y for  the  teky.  of  cf- 


lmmift-  minting ylisfc  b£ which  is 
whetted  vntJj-idl  aiinl diamond d*te>  On 

the  ivast  applkteioic  of  the  sohsOnme  Ux 
he  cui  to  the  disk  it  is  the  disk  w he  :U 
Wfey  in  w the  stone  The  *rt £ Ail-  - V ';-;: 

manipulation;  is,  iheiL  that  today at  is  the 
.4*>n*>  which  goes-  to  (he  tool,  nhdyute  i&fc  ■ . 
t&bhl&i  fimt^thh  tool  ip  the  tern  te  it 
is  more  rouvenHuu.  then,  in  1S7H.  0>  bnYi# 
the  cart  to  the  horse.  It  can  now  Uj$ 
rvxklily  ithilet^Vtel  wiiy  in  mtemi  w?>rfct 
tiuie  autl  hihor ’ Itetiij. >spak^l : iihv  j&rt  w>n. 
j Ceptk>n  tint  euMaok 

-:Vt . ■ t Uc  / . llu^  \ydyk.  ojf  toato.y  iV  . 

inferhvr  to  the  art  \vJudh  is  past...  It  }$- 
purely  a mediatiieal  pj%kei>s  tipx*\  for  a 
rnt&lmtr  disk  will  !i<>  more  draw  Ihv's 
wli itih  bare  feel u than  syill  ph»>to^THph- 
i«|r  pr<H'ess«»s  paint  pictures.  H h:^  h^  n 

stiitte  that  hot  •: 

cd  \vitli  the  methods.  Cinployed  by 

i$\y\yiK  WtUia  This  1>eromes  <pjate  evi- 
dviit  frohe  this  frtctr  that  their  best  work 
Keiths  to  l>ven  !s>th  cut  and  polished 
at  earn  ,n>d  ybc  suyne  time.  To*day  v.> 
liiTe  tv}  tooiy no  Kii’fyskuicts  wliieh  will 
decompli^h  this  double  feaL  Mr.  Kiw, 
dwell iu^r  tin*  di.amemd  jmin.t,  «aiys  Mifs 
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extensile  n^e  is  the  great  dteihetJOh  he- 
twetm*  tin*  Hxdi<|ite  and  nhHlerh  ■"4ydvfcd‘v.'-.-.:- 
The  Ronittiis  ealled  the  yr! y ] d i e (■ 

fi<*riv  which  runxihes  to  boivitelh^yWhife- • 
the has  the  same  mean 
ir»JkT.  ; • Here  tsvoy^irioii^  rjuteh^^)  ht-ise  nf 


fret*  Ihit  hx^how  the  artist  the  limit  of  Ids  { a ^>mewh;it  ilitfereuf  ehateyfyr.  VFmrif 
work  t#  ^iih.  After  the  holes  were  i wliegice  did  ;.thvr; , nied.,  in 
vank,  the  artte  nndte  flit-  rnrfWs-  vpor  j f ' A w& 

hmw  of  his  work  by  semtehimr,  The  •;  resear'c-h*^  us  h?<u*e  1»chiv  nuuh*,  when  the 
r.rossiMjf.na^  on.  the  mane  of  the  (w»u  - hohifs  ot  prehwrbHh  ni^iv  have  been  eare- 
slevws  ill U meOutd  of  ^ roore andnunv 

}vrmdtiye  inan  \va tider*  il 
of  ^*mmtry  thaji  wa« 

piTKV^t  y i.f  >rcm  votO-avinv:  lo  no),  u-rmit.  a»>  ir<oovb,7.fvjr»;  :>f  n«\um\  «.»v»>hiets.  Tim 
To-thty  tin-  >v*oh  is  dour  by.  men  jo?  a La*  ;cM  r?fe  p^hleh^ed  impluinvntsof  jade. 
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precisely  asxkxry  the  meelmm*:  of  today, 
tie  felt  hi& ’ way  on  th # *toiuy  iskitp>  from 
time  to  time  an  impression  in  wax.  Yet 
so  nlksnlutei y comvt  is  this  aiudrm  Work . 
■that  in  ttflBf  careful  ^xainination  rtf  tl  uv>e 
fjems  included  in  the  Km^r  CalltH  tam  the 
(general  effects,  though  appmdaWo  iii  ;tl| 
their  beuiity  by  the  naked  eyeraee  >?yet» 
euhanred  wheu  a tflafcx  i*  used.  T!m~  j»<  t 
feet  inn.,  the  piwision.  hf  the  work  stands 
1 his  powerful  tes(.  Instead  of  an  mdanred 
held .* o'Xafi^sarei-iiXi -^Ltvl and 
ha^mfmV  of  the  piethres  hiT  MVsolnjfdy 
augmented,  That  Uii$  in  H»3cc* 

dot#  not  in  t)te  deteiicmi te  from  the 
enXi(»|i?iUe  rhh^fer  of  the  work  hi  rpme 

widest 

Keen  en iityged  tpiHtme  eT%ses  t?>  tw  iee  the 
*i?.e\vd  .the  gem.*.  This  uuipliliemmn  in 

mi- 

w: what  no ■pTUVinv:  hmj,  i»v»  whter  U<w 
of  fjie  artist.  could 
ever  he  ^isouiid  sharp/  viehti/  m*  tiua  hs 

itaut  apUhier  4tAm<>rnl  fa'htylb  in  the 
fthppte  Tinper^  t>f  th^firtiek  aiiisi.  cm  these 
stones  t\vn  or  three  thtm.mndsbf  jrxu  sagi}. 
v-  Tltv^  nmtyriul.s  the  4(d  ^‘in  eitpivivers 
used  weir  of  mnitv  kinds  The  swl, 
tdiHelcettory; hoy*,  jasper,  ^urnetv  ;jH<‘fnrh. 
etiiomhlv hery  i y wtpphieo,  ruby,  tbp&s.  tur 
quoitfe.  avenniriue  and  obsidian  wrrc  jail 
hisilt ioijeth  it  Wire  in  working  no  sard, 
which ’-Pi  nimhii;*#  more  than  a very  tfowl 
hind  of  eurutdiym,  that  the  ntd  artist 
moxl  dehyhUHl,  The  ..-reasons  for  $Wifer 
yin#  tins  tnateml  .-  are.  quite  evident  : 


No'p*  m-bay  between  and  Chi 

m<  the  di-ruh^  im/mmse.  yet  only  be 
vtjjuT  tlity  3^1  is  found  the 

hoard  ty  whefe  ^fele  is  discovvm*hle^  Wo 
kmnx  that  Abwmdev  penetrated  into  the 
Bast,  hut  ^ytVn  b$?fr>tfk  bis  time  there  must 
have  Wvn  un  inttn-oluui^e  uf  duurennis. 


u %r~  Ito  y A,tsix  otfo. 


\\  hich  eon  lei  tmly  liavo  come  from  tin*  In- 
dies.  The  other  quosfmir'wlneU  presents 
some  . p/ViiVt#.  *<f  interest  is  whether  m en 
ig:t*ayfn;?"  jgWJtft-  the  and  Th>hwi,s 

« did* * ' vise  . Ktf  ‘ft ' ■■ ' T\m 

lini  a wide  tieid  ft>r  dtepu 

; t^n tasV : ! ..  $ hw  1 1 st n^ely  • en tnifli , , ; 
lens's  rni^ht  uoTt^v  nooeksiiry  h>r  ilre  eat* 
tiu^T  of  items*  it  has  ix-en  avyuerl  the.t  ^ 
sueli  helps  to  visum  were  iiot  'nsech  the 
uneieiits  aery  unite  iynuuaU  of  magnify 
mgyrhtsHM\s.  The  more  yirf»  Sittily  the  ore 
yin  of  ylitw . end  its  rulaptalion  to  human 
wa  its,  the  .older  vrv  Hod  it  to  i?e.  It  wrmhl 

f>e  ynnons  i f \vh  fluulo  &omo  thiy  ut>  in  tor- 
Uifctflbvih  afo/as  the  sidny  lim:  bt^hi^Ov  tho 
fmru«ia  }t  is  ipiifv  ini po:^i ,1  de  to 

imuyiur  that  the  old  Greek  or  Ihoimn, 
ini  v \n£  iht-  iHHUipnlutifm  of  yhtss  at  lus  tin 
yor  vmK  did  not  know  imw  to  eimkt met 
a luris;  The  dyst‘  drop  of  dow;,  whjoh 
S7.*f7ivh»>jl  the  ]l<'uf  ]l:  UL^ynihed  when  ihusun 
shone  throuyjj  iif  Avnotd  have  kmj^ld  man 
; m dfahMe 1 *. . He;,- 

<could 

yi\e  them  >x  most  luMr^us  polish  , In  eon  hi 
even  do  mi>re.  for  he  meihxt  the  r,mids  and 
m adr  false  ye  my  wlneh  frmn  iln-ir  ):»nrii.y 
of  htilor  am!  lu'illinuey  are  s<,  perhx  t he 
day  as  to  be  e<>n§i deretl  by  its  ast  ;< l u lost 
amoue  tie*  lo^t  uns.  It  seems  U*  be  un>i>n 
:md  )iJi^  piM>hah(e  that  t he  reehm  nh?th(>«t 

of ' - ; ^Ii%2s>k . ' -Sey^if4 * purfeetly  wftlh 
knosvti  m f he  ih»muns  Iwniso^  yriaV  not, 
n is  irhf\  have  }>een  oaHed  upon  as  hol|ri 
' If  j$-  li iirf; ?4eiasi>  of 
: i « h&pl.  bv  fHrti^hihii;  dh 

• i^fit . The 

oW:  Oiust  hayf>  >vt>rkitd  hr|  ihe 

various  ? lay es  of  en^hvine  hard 


Meuii.uMi  Atfriruiu, 


mli'd  bn#  te^t^yr^W>b%  toitffh 

nx^ykmT>voul^  ptdish.  We 

i on rselyes  mi  the  prae 
ite^l  kYh^wbWi^  e Viiii^l  fly  theae;  phi  tM’t 
iaf^;  fpr  i>,uy]i  ax  ha ve  <^uhtv  shvwfi  tu 

us  we  .Slid  ubsoUitejv  perteet  ; After  the 
&mk.  tiie  payiSv  f he  mixvvh^  ^d 

h^ati*  the. . -luyv t • y a - ' 

rietitVs  of  Tlk?  6ivyk, 

frvnn  ihs  oifenu^  a variety  OidiKS, 
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the  K& Collection  of  G%m 


Kiiuh'tiuUH  Wu*g  handed  with  three  lay 
vvxt  w&*  • a vary  olmie*?  Mom* 

Pjasju*,  a chalcedony  m tf\  which  u .viU 
nf  copper  h4d  been  nuoimUy  TiUm>d,  was 
alfto  ^ tdiwe  during  flit»  la ier 

period  of  the  Ronmu  Etiipii’c.  In  jasper 
the  Sjfmvui&h shinies  were  fm>ly;  regarded ;, 
hul  Uie>v.Ay&fe<  .ssuoio  mysterious  tif 

$'<$$$*&;  ':y<*HniUfm.re'i>loroiI,  used  by  the  tap 
eteufrv  whi^’h  ^Un  hot.  ta*  found  10-day. 
liiuv^litift  which  are  Ivro'ivnisH,  <>r  rathec 
du>ky  red.  are  jtbf;  uncommon.  but  wIumi 
found  of  pure  vtjrntilKnv  ^rof  exceeding 
rarity.  The  .jacinth,  a porous  stone,  nut*! 
have  presented  Hume  diiWeuliy  in  Work 
in",  n*.  it  Wis  prone  to  splinter.  Ancient 
work  on  .jacinth#  lias  imt  st<*od  the  test  of 
nmr's  erosive  tooth*  ami  finally  appear 
in  haul  ‘wntliiifm.  The  novation  t/V 
whether  t)ie  omeruhl  existed 
prior  to  tl\o  (liscovery  of  is  Com- 

pletely Salved  by  the  King  OolU'OtiOrn 


dagger,  W'd-h  jhe  eiigmvoil  surface  set 
llovnvivprd  urul  cjiner^ted.  It  might  nut 
bn  u*i  wise;  (hci) , v in"  an 

iv\ue  Oriental  a cm fetS*  an do e some  pi 

the  sbiuiNH,  specially/ if  »t*r'  ynt  iii 

A?  hahoehou.'  It  occurred  in. 

Algerian  arms  thus  decoraml  that  firm 
Pluiniicbiu  have 


brought  to  IigrK'fc.  Itx  rubies,  hiiagUc^  &re 
ram,  Aity  gems  offered  for  salt*  said  to 
W&ntujue.  when  cut  on  sapphires  or  rii- 
\m%  should  be  carefully  examined,  as 
of  modern  work.  The. 


they  are  mostly 
ancients,  thougU  coring  far  color  and  du 
mbUsty  in  the  stone',  were  little  inclined 
to  Ayaste  tlrcir  time  and  labor  m A>vetAAm» 
ing  ofehhdos  which  were  only  remarks 
hie  us  evincing  toil  and  pa lienee  The 

play  voei  not  worth  the  candle.  They 
preferred  the  . &inl.  Item use  It  combined 
•\yitlim  itself  so  many  van  rages.  The 
topaz,  flu>hgh  Ah^hd,^irar, ' 

had  the  feilsfortUne  of  h^u#  #oft,  amf  WMS 
rArelyd^htl, 

in  dt’isK-ribrng  flu*  RK^feStitid  uui trials 
riihci  3>y  tfpt  aid  ^hhimr ngmyers,  a reply" 
ha*  been  crivw  m n witiiuh  mtAi^ure  h> 


iso'.  A.— AcraiA 


imbedded  id  the  pommel  of  a 


HaUPFK  ^ new  monthly  magazine, 


which  has  Ijeeii  converted .into  an  eu 
T1k*i*^  is  no  great 

ntthle  to  polish  the  back.  It  is  shaped  up, 
possibly,  by  a rough  process  of  grind uy£, 
ami  mtxkn'&toly  lustrous.  There  is  uo  a?o 


ih?:;  .'oVrr,  *&>  word?* 

(hat  hr  can  here?  express li is  khtmi  With. 
& perfect  Jph'u  one  feel*  at  Vmee  fcKat  it  5h  il 
\Vork  ijtspiml  by  j^hiirs;  It 

imstake  ti<  dec hire  that  all  edd- iit- 
are  good.  There  to  List  hkw  been 
many  poor  engmverS  of  gems  ,*M0  1 cars  be- 
fore,' tbe>'1>irth;  .of  Oh  rust,  with  a fe^ilthH' 
ira  .’-v  onos.  There  never  lues  Ixeeu  mu- 
Aril]  ihetie  ever  he  i^eoniiiipnisiii  tp  teietU  r 
Some  gems  arc  mvhair  in  eharaptor.  ami 
are  ceriain  fy  niore  ipihiii  t than  beau  t if  inf 
It  *3ho.?iidhe  rehiwnWrvxh  too.  that  oji  the 
ft  uding  of  rt# 

sorting  process*  :"  -yr  , >.  - ‘ ’ ; ,■  \ . 

It  t$.  tT?eo>  ft  perfect  fa  mil  rarity  >r  iilr 
aueient  art  which  apme  nihnva  the  eol- 
1 tor  fo  dkiti  u puish  vr Imt  pi  Korienf  Trfm 1 
hYrrtJjirn  work.  The.sfmlypl 
feaifs  lip  in  a e*»  Haiti  measure  to  a good 
kihiftvl.tH.i^  of  the  -.c^ld  x jyl *. ^i^tv lii* 
afieieut  coots,  svjpe.vl  i ^r id  iuassiTe  ni  sty]  <y 


sS<  j tn<iK  .mud h:  1.1,1  sa  .i  ;«&s& 


however. 


pearanee  of  tnodem  mnnpmg 
on  tie*  baric,  but  it  \«ras-  or?  Uie  front  of 
the  -alow*  tlnit  the  arttsi  addled  all  hi* 
imwerH,  Ex^usm ve  polish  on  the  face  of 
tho  Lwm  is  stiiTiei*‘r»f  to  awaken  doubts  a* 
to  HUtberiiieity..  Mr  King  says  k' a high 
«legree  rtf  p\f]ljsh  no  the  face  of  the  g*rat. 
although  in  pself  a suspicious  cirVpnp 
stanee.  does  not  infallibly  stamp  an  hvtagl 
10  us  i\  work  of  modern  times.  for  il  Ims 
been  die  Miifovtunrite  practice  with  jeu- 
eliei’s  to  rrpojlslr  Um  surf  ace.  nf  a gnmi 
aiithiha  ihiaglio  xtomdec  to  reioove  the 
settle,  hex  and  fi-aeev  of  f ricuon  'whieh  trne 
jiresci)  t ' y Mimj':®,  flftp 
aiiihjXH?* , then;;  like  o good  old  picture,  biis 
hero  HeanHl  out  of  e>hstonee  Ewu  n 
whgbly’  may  he  % trick  t rf 

the  modern  gem-forger.  There  is  2*  cun; 

: 11  i^i ^ ■ t I ^ Jt rtmeeent 

sr.raogrus  winy  f«av  mtuhoes.  X 

bttmd-tftfW  je‘n.^rav'^ii.  atxuu*  is  pr^ k-u red  for 
• is  cr aminerf  tbxvVxi  n 
How  th c lNhs  rtf  1/t rds: 

liftre  a surprising  /muscular'  forn\  %vith 
powers  attrition  iocr Oftsed  by  fh‘<?  giav- 
Hi  tJiey  sw^'Jow.  The  getn  leaver  the  lw rcl 
AVtfh  h d 1 0^j3c£il^-  surface, 
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Idea  of  period.  WhM  a ':■;  bOi^fer 

Sirmmfe  the  it  genmiliy  stamps,  it 
a*.  l^louj^inj^  t<>  the  Etru^n-  period,  ;M  in 
the  No.  B,  which  i*  of  the -eighth  century 

Walt  all  those  d?vht,  as  JTts  been  before 
sia?v*<},  )i  t.s  the  Uosiirn  Which  aboy>  mix 


give  fact*  its  to  tile ^ /ivnh^BMoit^  of  the 

gem.  ‘There  is  u der.-eime  e ,j\  t|u?  ui ypt'ie 

art  which  US,  of  WotfCHe,  appreciable.  All 

art  spriuir#  fmfu  Olio  yoltree.  though  it  dh 
ven/e*  through  iiubumernble  thnonehs. 
Wiieneyer  the ; : , i i \t  o-i  ily  Iwwl'i  ‘ ^-t  wn!^.  ■ ‘ bf5r  '•■ 

.o' fine;* ..turbid,  all  the  h*ilmtniies  hoist  rtm 
foul.  This  dceade.uv.  however.  in  en- 
'^inveil  Epfrisv  iv  riot  a*  in 

old  tunas.  It  was  about.  the  time  p f Ales- 
phitSin  <>‘r  sh bH  Jy ,; t'  \u  if , tlitti  the 
glyptic  aH  \m>  at  i te  *d 5 pcftsV  Ear  nonlm 
rie*  afhrmvanl  at  irtrhj^ed  Kuv^^IhUy : 
against  fal*e  departures.--'  The  reasons  ,h»r 
jpf  vMfitime  ii  e>;eei  fence-  are  md  diflienlf 
to  evplairi  Thv-  finest  designs  <m  yems/ 
wore  vpi^H  slight  varim 


inotf  important  to  remember  is  this,  f]Ka 
in  the  eoihfK^itioa  of  suhjeet^.  ^avyeiu  the 
vef  y our  Host  of  intatrlios.  lie*  r& . fo.  jdSckys 
soaieUiintit  placid  and  serious  hi  the  artist- 
ic nhH^pfioh-  Bistortir^  of  the  b<4y 
m*d  violence  <4  action  are  e;v;’)wv,-rd. 
There  UUV:\.  hi-  simpboHy  Will,  Op«  »v.\ 
Tie'  re  never  is  iVeevlvi,.,,  >ns  act.  \ Vi.tfeif! 
porary  oV  aotuul 

rthtique  f)ah  might  cuppwTthat 

the  Latin  poet*  vtoiiUl  tiave  fvh'in^Uod 
roany  a theme  for  an'  Phgtuwr  nii  stone, 

•;;. ';'  ■’... V /! 

It;  navi*;  ‘hhW  1&  that  an  ‘ a<v 

fjtiumt^ncc  svhb  lintACjue  fengmyyd  'gem  A 
so  itad  % person  rfiay  |jecn;%  arc- expert, 
requires  a.  gyba!; ■ ■ .A»  to  fii# 


HARPER'S  MAOA2IK.E, 


.of  such that 

Of  d^liUjIit  iv  tne  tt  « >1 1 1 y y hmu  t iful  object 
can  ^ w i^  inVo^mtt*  The  Sana  intense 
}V)(\i$u0‘  )>  C&peVi en eed  in  studying  thy 


y*r'fo  clatter  <m  the  fob-gibbon  of  a ml 
heeled  slump  its.  The  s(v|r-  is  jkw>s>  and 
.soft.  It  is  inclined  to  sprawl,  and  o> 
#6ngraily  seijsuons.  Cdmpaml  with  old 
work.  it  is  Watteau  in  juxtapositi.Ot*  With 
• Michael  . AiijgeJo,  It  is  no  • 
art  than  is  glass . t u m bl vrtm it  1 ng; 
wretched  work,  winch  flooded  Emv>pi,\  has 
b^n  eur^  to  the.  -glyptic,  art.  I t ha* 
taken  ball  a yen fury  to  vretsl  \nit  this 
tmdr  these  miist|u>:*hv({e  sitinrs,  fwnn  tfov 
nobter  iu  many  u eubi uni ; , 

Ihj  f j ng  the  aso^j-iw  .of'  some  years  t ho 
wVitw,  mHiiy  I tid - 

lotions  offngmvwl  g^ms  in  the-l'MiUd 
Stems.  Ira*  found  a prcpoitdernnce  of  for, 
genes  in  propmtion  In  t hr we  fit  c 1 a Sxi c or I- 

wem 


gin  Still,  bidden  among  tiln*  trash 
a u umber  of  in taglms  of  si) rpri^iiig  he^id  y 
ami  merit  mod  of  ikeoi , pi?  rolled  forty 


was  a.  lost  art.  It.. was  ai  the -close  of  ihr 
lifteoutli  century  lhat  a {ova  for  the  an- 
tfgue  tviv*  bony  which  Ix'rame  almost  a 
human  passion  v then  tttv  glyptic  art  ted 
n umv  birth.  Ti  is  wonderful  how  rap- 
idly the  art  i^vivihI,  *H.t(l  wind  excel  hm 
'woik  was  dune  by  sfttth  Ilalmo  masters 
u*  Gkmimu  delte  tAmhole.  Pietro  3l nain. 
Matteo  den  KericdeiU.  Maretfi,  Taglberu- 
ue.  and  others.  Tins-  was  tho  hn*t  period 
of  modern  whfk,  it  ought  hayc  l3aeu 
m pposiHl  that  jo  a : cent ury  af fvr ward. 
With  hidier  '■  ivotsld  h&vtc 
improved,  hm  -nrii  was  nm,  flip  ease. 
D unbg'  t ter  iiftcetrib  aihl  -paii  of  the  %ix- 
teontli  i?edipHjes  were 

urated  W,itU  1 me  1 * r(^k  ^ufmt^nb  ^pd 
oisgiitatad  work  ynmcm^I  within  the  imp 
its  of  that  hjgli  apboo]  of  Hrt.  Aftyr  Uvrpi, 
,^^;13HuT5«r^ ipj$.  hut  vpib  hhd 
ni  was  m palcn  off  their 

work  is  <:0'>>rk  or  Roman.  Sb*tri>  art 
must  ufways  Ur  uu  abject  faiSnjr.  f* >r  *t 
has  m » Ih\y ond  i hat 

maicing,  |\[p.  tjfi&fe  artist  pver  av*>rktHl  ohiy 
jfi>r  the  market,  T1m>  nUH*e  linnutit-e  far 
i"amr  the  trade,  the  meaner  it  was,  These 
modern  works  w <uv  ill  pet  for  f&tU  &(i\> 
fr<>*  anil  myx^  twiitiiu mxts  wort h y pn ly  t> f 
dec/jrafmg  the  charms  <>f  a Ppmpadouy 


ik  the  result  of  ^dtne  fpH y of  ^tudy 
It  Was  to  M r.  K ing  ttiatfhmoea)  t>i  CV^tHriii 
rpnOded  the  exajniiipinMi  trf  tVie  etigrtiy^il 
gems  iouud  m [lie ireusim^ nf  t hjriuim  and 
the  admirable  .aHiu^  hhd 

Gems  in  the : Trea^uay^ .tit tKifipm  ' dr 
?uda‘«.  Cj ipru$ , .(>  . i\tifr • .-;  TUi 


Ividg  t of  Sji  1 piecf^,  a ml 

<M>y i&efc  tftp ; gi‘on  iid  of  the  glyptic: 

abv  cHtUi^u.iPn^  some  >s?A> 

teevi  gen>s.-  have  be»m  tuken,  con.unenciug 
ul  a peri  of  I one  t lmusa  nd  y^iuS  iH*Pn*c 
anil  ending  with  m\  ^hgraved  gero 
of  ihe  s>Yt^enth  century 

>%>,  1 te  Pibeniciain  teht.b  century 
rtef<>re*  Christ,  and  .tt»'  .gre^taut  diatiiyt^n'  i$ 


xi.».  M. — Ji/iA  Trn. 

■ or  U fty:vyeai^-agiri^ , • 

Thy  etigi'av  ihgx  W bieh  ^ct*1 

t<>  iHusU-jiti? 

/V‘;  V'  ,1,  / ,<: :;  v* 

o iie:  of  the  noblest  ebuptem 

<«f  anei^nj  itsir  : 

Nr*.  6^  a 

hgpitt  fit'  PaliaiK,  lb  th^ 

- King  for 

han^  hemi  take  n f rom  the 

i-yv'HK  iit  tii.- 

joeiiott,  k 

isi.  i nd llTer- 

King  OoVlectiou,  which  ita-H 

Ikh.»»  e.viMlfit- 

■ «M»t  i(«  Jo 

okiVig  at  the  Yen  us  of 

M.ilo  in  thy 

ett  fur  the  Ja8j  iwu  montlns 

iu  Nv»v  York  : 

Lmmv. 

bv  M Gasto\>  L.  F>  u ardent. 

Tliie. 

FiTtm 

the  hull  of  Rnme  to  tlm  Ititliap  | 

turn  war  nuide  by  M»e  ftey 

^ w,  K:tr^t;;:;y^ 

Rcuiatssancc  yt mu  vngniyiny 

ui  Kurftpe ; 

f el l# w of  -fn n it V f \ i\ lego, X% 
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THE  KING  .EN zVVJSfe  G$M& 


0113  *>f  i*U  $&<  h.  Tho  '&$$&.  in  » fruU  at'-'  J 

ta^fe‘3  W.ii  jjfoiiu  ItTs  iirfetmjk'.'iri  M$U*<  ] 
but  *tyfag[i}i; arui  puw^r;  The  fajr  i 
»|  the  dri  Llbc  erjdHpt;  ami  the  j 

f Hik?  ui  ihv  tnnuv  of  Hm  bun  is  peculiar,  * 

' ••  • old  - or;  Eirpscam ' ! 

*V  tih  horde iv  irapaifeu^  itrit^k  f 

bv  Juv^k  tluindcu'-boH.  Wry  powerful  j 
in  erjiuH'prion,  ruOvcM’  partaking  of  more! 
violence  of  actum  than  was  in  fa ?or  m &J 
later  period,  x a perfect  example  of  curly  I 
imndtmftulhm  of  art  hi  opposition  to  the 
tranKdSon  period;  very  perfect  In  nil  the  :j 
details  of  amiK  (vdmd  u*?hU\  blanched  : 
by  dec  Greater .■  i 

N«>.  3.  — Lit  lie  boy  #nd  dog;  G m; k d*ork;  I 
This  is*  h charming-  aim- -the  big  iujuml 


{ h c whole  cdti  touiri»f  the 

(in  a curb uis  ^Jrd,  iiv  wliieb  lUajOHd^  of 

iton  m%\  yisitdev  Oni|fe - >^i«tit- 

r y bt?f ore.  IS ^aiw..?1iirjaet^rt  #70.  ■ 


♦>v>oi»  siifKrusa^, 


5<j  «<  - Mod  of  1 *ci  1 Iji.s,  with  clft^k* 
be!  no-t  Tfo.ifc  i-H  one  oft  he  must  ejftiufoite 
ccuPtepf  ioiiK  of  >vutii]nity,  Nothing  cku 
e&eeed  efcs  of  ibeo  pit  lilies  ivf  ffiws 

face.  It  may  foe  worth  nmM- 
|M|  Und,  hi  exwmtiug  the  very  admirable 
copy  4>f  this  head.  ms  see h in  iUo  dtOSTca- 
cion  the.  titisl  iiwj.aml  that  the  cairn 
beauty  of  I bis  profile  would  e ver  elude  the 
grayer  of  tire  in *.»st  prodchm t it  Witts*  m' 

hhm  that  neither  sU  ei  nor  wojxI  eould  ever 
tfiyv  that  vlofoear.V  which  xmly  the  dia- 
i!ui(w  1 point  could  impart  to  a shorn  This 
head  be*ar&  pfciar  the  flivwhig 
ih^ription,  IFJ’.V  <lw  an  a^itamarhioy 
iumitfo  ^tiUtry  before  Christ, 
diameter,  M.Al.  The  purity  of  the  stone 
may  !>e  eon«Hlhred  m typical  of  the  j|i rgiit 
goddess,  : . i;  ’ • ’•';’ 

1V»*.  7.-  A Titari,  dyuhlc  s»u'perod^grd;- 
He  bnunlishr*-  a Hwdnl  for  baiiil.  Unil 
ih  the  other  delays ,.HopV^kih,  Itul i* 
Uivok.  on  .\  bvr^Je  alucb  ha^  U>*rf 

bianc-hed  by  Imc  It  is  an  eyan>  ply  hf  i bd 
bir^e  .^ixi v;v>f • '4vr\^rtir^il  g^ertis.  yThi^U  ^1^" 
tpry  l^b^reC’Jhist 

B-  ~«A.  sc  vtl  \ dor  n uhWI  I in  p 4 fopM.  In 
%vax,  u p*udv^’t  ?|rvinien  of  a lar^v  suhj <vt. 
mr  i*  siukll  yjrtpmd.  AVhb  a 4rl****  tby 
M fvrv^  id<*n  of  flic  ^ ?.u- 

ere^i^ed.  A.  bnnvu  .^xircb  Gr^/k  Wi>rk, 
Third  renrurv  l>rfort>  Christ.  Greater  dc 
aruedvr.  u.^.  In  yyvry  line  ihe  riosc  ?o 
ituition  fifth*.  hC'ulfitor  to  lua  \v<;d‘k  ia  evi 
dent-  ' , • , .,•'  • : ' '*;  / 

‘ No,  il  — A p^d  bx  in  a nm$t  ^n^fbl  \m 
^ith^n  one  iiand  nesting  on  lvts  Jjprer  the 
oibrr  tiiti  the  licad  of  a ssihalj  tlenre.  Tl»fo; 
vein  Ah.mvs  pana  ulnrly  wlmt  is  meant  l?y 
clusKtc  ttipm*;  The  tipprf  part,  of  the 
fo(xTy  of  tlav  god  fci  nude/  d^lr  is 

vyohdorCuily  xui>delfcd.  A gem  Almost 


Xa  t^;—  A GHtitv* 


vvith  his  head  oil  f hr  boy,  tin  cliild  fond- 
buy  it  The  drawing  of  the  dog  is  al*»r 
iutfdy  fa  nit  less,  and  his  jxxint^  would  make 
hiiu  a favorite  id  atiy  bevjph  show,  Tim 
pose  of  the  eli ild  \h  j The  ^t<dte 
been  origiiuxllr  a On  tV.rtib^ 

eohareli  &mi  Si?cth  cenun-y  before  Clivist. 
Greater  0.-68.  In  holding  this 

stoop  to  the  light,  if  Xh&X 

the  old  artist  drsiod  to  n**w  v.f 
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identical  with  this  one  found  in  the 
rh< U*r  in  Trpyeg  (AdliHlnth  proUdil  y 
brought  to  Frame  after  ike  m&k  of  Con- 
stant t ho  pie  by  tile  Franks,  &ml  of  mi~ 
iiHttrti  Greek  or  fj^rhAj)*  Run^ny 

TwcP  tfpntrir jes  Jirfwf?  (UtriM- 
am«U'!‘;  Rather. o vk1  >.»f  art, 

jH^atcL 

I ~ Bruton  t In4  younger:  eeiiainlv 
an  aMihefJitfe  |»urtra]t,  Tin*  iwntlaritv 
of  Rinnan  Sfiywk  is  visible,  tfir  . on 

the  . fVf;  { G1-- i M HMliceabb^ 

Tiii»;^rbi' Ibis  iK't^u  wligduty  rhijipmh  &ml 
Roman.  ’Firstf  cm 


er  they  forth  a lie! met.  We  jumble  up 
to-day  different  things  in  the  same  way, 
&hiL  as  human  tastes,  like  fashions.  repeat 


n».ryii»^fw-  CilrisC  Giwhi't*  diaiiteroc  tC&C 
NV.  H. —There  ran  be'  It  tile  i be  dot.  h\ A 
tj i at.  t h is  pmf&tiibmi:  i b f.  h v>ti ; of 

Julia  Tin  ^p/»«  arv  tbaUod  a-  Juno. 
AVith  a pj'aro.J;  te  nd  dr*&iv  ,1  n ha  re- 
ceived a epigram  from  Man-al 

vrtten  >ihe one*  apod  Vy-m*.  The  kmT  jij 
lAirhfui  worngbc  bur  it  si mm  a;  dodiiie 
from  the  higher  > u^ph^iio,u&  of  art.  On 
very,  ft He  amhece*yl tired.  .^nl,  advauta^ 
having  MJkOjrt  of  a lhn<b  of  iv*i  Au  tlie 
on  the  f hock  Ro- 
man* Work..  Jt’i <rsi  eitfitifry  ancr  Christ 
(ivtititir kl  i ni±Ti  A* . 0r 

. &i  5jfta  Rfona,  svated 

on  *i*ear  w hand.  Mam-- 


Sci  in.— -Cma^ttA*  XMVOI 


Go  gle 
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this  gem  is  elaborate,  and  the  grouping 
fairly  well  conceived.  It  is  cut  in  red 
jasper,  is  Roman  work,  and  of  the  third 
century  after  Christ.  Greater  diame- 
ter, 0.55. 

No.  16.— This  engraved  gem  has  been 
purposely  chosen  with  the  idea  of  showing 
a very  good  specimen  of  modern  work,  as 
it  is  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, perhaps  of  the  seventeenth.  It  rep- 
resents a Psyche  opening  the  box  of  beauty 
which  Proserpine  entreated  her  to  carry 
to  Venus.  This  Psyche  shows  the  deca- 
dence of  art  by  comparison  with  the  other 
gems.  The  Psyche  sprawls,  and  to  a hy- 
percritical taste  is  something  like  a ballet 
danseuse.  The  gossamer  wings  and  float- 
ing scarf  belong  too  much  to  the  theatrical 
mise  en  sc&ne.  It  is  pretty  and  frothy. 
The  inscription,  TNAIOK,  is,  says  Mr. 
King,  the  catch  signature  of  the  engraver. 
It  is  worth  recalling  that,  as  to  signatures 
on  these  Greek  gems,  the  letters  run  ir- 
regularly, and  are  never  placed  ostenta- 
tiously. The  Greek  sign-painter  or  let- 


terer,  if  he  existed,  was  a singularly  mod- 
est man.  This  particular  gem  was  once 
in  the  Poniatowsky  collections.  It  is  cut 
on  amethyst  of  very  fine  color;  is  Italian — 
possibly  French.  Greater  diameter,  1.27. 

In  this  brief  article  the  early  Assyrian 
glyptic  art  has  not  been  mentioned.  Its 
characteristics,  as  shown  on  cylinders  and 
on  flat  stones,  are  too  manifest  and  strik- 
ing to  require  an  explanation.  The  ar- 
tistic merits  in  such  work,  though  it  has 
boldness  and  high  finish,  scarcely  assert 
themselves  to  modern  eyes. 

In  concluding  this  slight  study  on  en- 
graved gems,  the  exceeding  faithfulness 
and  artistic  excellence  of  the  illustrations 
may  be  asserted,  for  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  beauty  of  the  glyptic  art  has  never 
been  before  so  thoroughly  understood  and 
interpreted.  For  most  valuable  informa- 
tion on  engraved  gems  great  indebtedness 
is  acknowledged  to  the  Rev.  C.  W.  King, 
whose  manuscript  notes  accompanying 
this  unique  collection  were  confided  to 
the  writer. 
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TWENTY  miles  southward  on  a clear 
day  may  be  seen  from  the  Narrows 
the  most  eastern  curve  in  a chain  of  hills 
known  as  the  Highlands  of  Navesink, 
forming  a bold  headland  apparently  jut- 
ting out  into  the  sea.  A nearer  approach, 
however,  reveals  a shining  river  guarding 
the  dark  bluffs,  and  a long,  low,  narrow 
strip  of  sand  separating  both  from  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

This  beautiful  region — part  of  the  east- 
ern border  of  Monmouth  County,  New 
Jersey — although  known  as  early  as  1609, 
settled  more  than  two  centuries  ago,  and 
almost  within  sound  of  Trinity  bells,  is 
to-day  as  primitively  lovely  as  if  it  were 
a hundred  years  and  a hundred  miles 
away.  The  great  magician  Improvement 
waving  his  wand  northward  and  south- 
ward, scores  of  airy  structures  have  sprung 
up,  the  blaze  of  their  many  windows  light- 
ing up  the  beaches  and  bluffs  every  where 
from  Coney  Island  to  Cape  May,  save 
here.  “Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  but 
no  farther,”  murmured  the  genius  of  re- 
pose, brooding  over  these  sunny  hills,  and 
the  bright  enchanter  fled  along  the  out- 
most strand,  leaving  only  the  faint  lines 
of  a railway  and  the  trailing  smoke  of  a 
locomotive  to  mark  his  flight. 


Thither,  then,  to  the  44  bonny  High- 
lands,” we  were  bound  on  the  Sea-Bird 
one  bright  afternoon  in  middle  June. 
Constituting  myself  “guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend”  of  our  party  as  we  steamed 
down  the  bay,  I related  the  sad  fate  of  the 
gallant  young  Hamilton  Haliburton  and 
his  twelve  comrades,  who  perished  off  the 
low  coast  of  Sandy  Hook  by  shipwreck, 
the  Countess  Dowager  of  Morton  erecting 
a monument  to  their  44  dear  memory”  in 
the  little  Sandy  Hook  grave-yard,  where 
they  were  buried.  A tablet  commemo- 
rating the  sad  event  may  be  seen  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  New  York.  I also  did 
not  forget,  as  we  floated  past  Horseshoe 
Harbor,  to  dwell  on  the  astonishment  of 
the  Neve-sinck  Indians  as  they  saw  the 
44  mighty  canoe  of  the  Great  Spirit"  glid- 
ing in  from  the  watery  world  beyond,  and 
dropping  anchor  in  its  quiet  waters. 

Entering  the  placid  Shrewsbury,  with 
its  high  bluffs  on  the  right  and  its  low 
sandy  beach  on  the  left,  the  old-fashioned 
draw  of  the  long  bridge  swung  lazily 
back,  and  passing  through,  we  stopped  at 
the  wooden  pier  beyond. 

A short  walk  brought  us  to  the  foot  of 
a finely  wooded  slope,  on  the  side  of  which, 
on  a green  plateau  surrounded  by  trees, 
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MOONlitSV;  (i*  Tit&  SEA 


IVujn.Hid  . dawn.  But.  as  I was  assayin', 
ll rijk  TflPfe  hotel  % 08  jes  got  the  Vog&fidsit 
kitchen  — more dike  n pierur  thin  a Wny- 
htfr  bims-buml.  an’  all  the 

inu^rp  Bj.il . kwvk/hT*/wheu 

& norHiistor1  cnmuK^orne  of  \)\ow  fine  win 
•ter:  Highte,  5 wrmAtln  t irk* to  V the  who 
iit  charge  of;Uf*r;  yon  rnay  'i#»t 
hu  that  ! Ymi  see.  it‘«  built  on  ih^smtii:. 
like  the  house  mi  Hie  8erifdur-vf  bit  ton 
io>1(  tin*  wahox  im'  low  hkm  w my  think 
in  . Orfer  lu*v  been  built  on  the  mount 
hiu  fur  msbmej\  like  Tmvinpsuifx  ---sen. 

Bid.  Lord  H h ngsky  • Hunt  pone  of 
fault  if  bilks  won  t bike  ndve^-  an* 
ihe>  holy  Sc  ript  o r eight  afore  their  dM,- 
an  likew  ise;  llie 
feharou.  dm  wing 


ww*  smm 

KtaikAil  rui  fliij  lawn,  ihr  bmiimoeks. swuiUf  - | an  likewise:  Hiir 

und  every  r lu i * o prepam]  for  pkcasuraidr  j Aharon,  drawing  up  r«>  Mm  boat  lending 
iM:*UvJty  ».3r.  aweet  idhyiMSs.  \V r.  won'  io  j We  Strolled  along  the  heneh,  enjoying 

lain  our  mails  yi  delightful,  mx-Miivoi-  | the  faint  .snhy  bi'i-ow.  and  Ikiemng  to 
liouaJ  old  Thompson's  *o  that  no  honce  ; Hm.-rhyimuio  rhuht  of  the  waves  We 
hold  cA^>Um.i fit Uixorfw  with  yuir  rifrt..  i y>n  .4;tftr:  , anil : w&Ui og,  Bio 

MiuiT;  e<wms  or  drojmiiii::  .xnmmr  rising,  onto]  like  the  sun,  large. 

After  supper  w<*  hailed  a boatman  tor "i  round,  and  ruddy.  from  tin*  eastern  .sefy . 
a row*  U>  the  heneh/ . Midway  over  \Uy  1 drawing,  a snt/Anii  uttkm  from  nut  th£ 
river,  looking  fur'  down  stream,  t mold  : deep  . ami  ho  a thousand  liU le  weaves,  no; 
see  dimly  a . gray  monastic  looking  pile,  out  to  meet  her.  flushing  rosily,  rmmjlnif: 

will)  many  wiiifh oyy,;£itd  lights  Hitting;  tote  ifp>Ui  nnpthHih  lifting  silVer  to 

to  nod  {rm  Sounds  of  distant .music,  like  great  her. 

t$*e  lintel  of . u great  organ,  (United  family  Frdnl  a point  a quarter  of  a tnile  below 
or,*<M  j?f  waiter:  the.  boat  - binding  the  view  of  the  iSkyb 

^ What  is  Thu!  l askvd,  tr«  surprise...  ■ land?*  is  ex^msife.  e^peeially  by  no*on 

i#‘  Tin*  1 1 1 light.-  to  thos.iuub’aed  V’  iaUgh-  j light  Looking.  I over  the  river,  one  sees 
ed  th.iril^  i thei.it  and  darkiy  beau- 

oir,  an/  Umf.  ‘eje:  imise  is  tlm  Imnd;  Ah  •J  tiful,  from  \t^  u)itors.  lifting  one  above 
fltutV  a.  rouser.  is  that  hotel:  H has  ue  a'«  n ] euother  s/wiH‘]»ing  w.>t  and  ruu’llnnwl, 
a (iihidred  roouin,  all  fhnushed  heaidifht  j UbW  and  there  a d\vhi kle  of  eottage 
froth  top  to  toe..  The  Old  Ooean  Hdhite4  ! on  the  Hearer  slopes,  Hud  higher 

used  to  Auo.id  tlieiH,  butr  ' li’hn  ems^t  of  white  lire,  the 


> .VI 

_~ii^ ^ ^ ' t v/ 1 1. 
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twin  lights  of  Navesink.  So  little  has 
the  hand  of  man  interfered  with  their 
primal  aspect^  these  beautiful  hills  pre- 
sent  about  the  same  picture  that  greeted  j 
Hendrick  Hudson  two  hundred  and  sev-  ! 
ehty  years  ago.  when  he  moored  the  : 
Half  J/oon  in  Horseshoe  Harbor.  The 


youf  spilled  in  battle  ; not  an  acre  of  our 
ground  have  you  taken  but  by  our  own 
consent.  Nothing  but  heuisons  can  fall 
upon  New  .Jersey  from  the  lips  of  a Lexmi 
Len nappe/' 

The  next  morning  some  friends  from 
the  Pavilion  joined  us  in  our  trip  to  the 


JUGHtA >0S  HIOM  TUK  IUMH 


whole  Navesink  region,  then  famous  as  a 
hunting  and  fishing  ground  (the  name 
Neve -sinck  meaning  fishing- place),  was 
inhabited  by  a.simple*niinde<l,  gentle  race 
of  Indians — the  Neve-sincks — a branch  of 
the  Delawares. 

Apropos  of  the  Indians  arid  their  treat- 
merit  by  the  settlers  of  East  Jersey.  Slue 
wuskuhkung,  a chief  of  the  Delawares, 
said,  in  an  address  to  the  New  .Jersey  Leg- 
islature; 'Not  a drop  of  our  blood  have 


light -house:  one  a young  lady  artist,  the 
other  a student,  looking  exceedingly  pic- 
turesque in  his  broad  sombrero,  and  a 
long  linen  duster,  cut  in  a quaint.  Capu- 
chin fashion,  but  sensible  withal. 

We  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  after  a 
long  climb,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
light  house. 

Entering  the  room  next  to  the  north 
era  tower,  noting  the  huge  vessels  of 
lard  oil,  we  followed  our  guide,  the  keep- 


r*  v.’  V-  *:>i;  .*$**lt 

Mm 

frtrf.  V »I  *rr>^*'* 

U i 
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Oh  gtwu  in  if<»nt  of  the  fchqmr  $ 

a xtivh ifeiit  to  toofe  ^t  tl^  !pa^i|jLeruaUa  of  ! and  chubby  as  a gnjknp  L<>^, 

the  light  house,  | Were  playing’’' around  an  old  citation  that 


i'r\ .iip  u narrow  iron,  stxfcitnvny  winding  up 
e*  i h-  $£c*jnd  lauding;  Here  we  paused 


u^Qit  mat  i,£mvbikw?V« 


The  Highland  lights  are  both  Fresnel 
fixed  w him  'lights  of  the  ti!*st  order,  hum* 
iug  from  two  to  lour  gallons  apiece 
nightly,  and  sh mvip g;  as  fur  a?w  thh  ouryte 
pure  «>f  the  ear  t 1 » admits, , the  apparatus 
eo.stiug  ahoui  #r>«*],0<kh  . . 

Tluwliglu-houhes  —one  ajv  h<dugun,  nod 
the-  other  a square  tower  r-Hluuk  a 
low,  bnttkmnmtivjf  building  coidaijtiug  the 
keeper*? quarter^  a nda^ 
red  sandstone  of  the  liussk  period,  in 
Artgld^NorjiiUis  Ktyl^|  they  #tmiil  about 
th\)  Ihci  hbjtVe  thp  i,hvkh  of  the  sea*  and 
m/e \ i py  j;h h si to  of  ihg  oid  round  towers  of 
President  Admuks  l\m&. 

■ Tjier ykovs- frr>m  the i m let  Ml  1 t*rjr  around 
1 1 ik  Jan  i p -&m  3 h-vel  y bey  o ml  4e$ori  ptlon . 
Twenty  miles  BonhAyard,  through  an  at* 
U.b^^Htd'e  thlii  pure < aiul  dinar  a#  crystal/ 
jna’r  bo  ^eeq  the*  watorsof  { ] m>  Narrows— 
i%  g!»nt  of  ;si Ivor  between  Am  dark  binds 
of  'Staten  HI  ami  ami  F i irt  Hgfp  \ 1 low  • to 
the  it m*t! \ oast.,  the  vvii if e gliimber  < if  Con ey 
Ghoul  and  1-bKdca.way.  and  near- 

er y-  I tow  Bandy  flook.  its  bay  and  harbor; 
yvystvvard,  stn  u ldijg  away  in  kPxGhiimk  ih 
gyivUe  u ndo  kitions,  1 iky  ah  enieralti 
tin*'  forrstwlad  H iglii-iuds ; below,  W'knt-: 
ihl  ;baiykw,  sloping  to  the  SliHHVHmry  and 
the:  iVlutey  bndgt  kpuqhui£  it;'  l^ybud ' k 
sf-iriji  of  .sand,  at  fringe.  of  foamy  breaker.*: 
joivl  bounded  by  the  eastern  horizon, 
siyvehf rjg  h orth, , yustyyfiVi.d  shut) u wib 
here  and  tbcgeyA  edih  the  broad 

AHatAie  Ocean.  ■ / . . .*./.. 

\:frhm:;t^  and: 

pas-hoy  around  t<>  the-  froni  of  tbe  lighb 
house,  we  wore yr»>!.*-u  by  ;*  r.:}|uW«i#isj 
pKUnre,  which  we  .u'tiKV  named  " l V we 
and  ^V  ar.'’  mr  ivrtisl  friraid  jinpiorrug  vh 

of  the  scene 


lay  half  buried  in  flowers  ami 
astride  of  it  Sat  a woe  golden  ) mired 
laujglu.hiJ  • rneyrrly’  ais  she  •[^IUHl’‘:her;  -£#&-  ■ 
.p^mron^  With  duisifW,  live  griih  euitnbii 
tbmvyfug  mit  her  nmiided  Um)>s  and  bare 
tybhn  feet  iu  bright  x^befy 

■ ■ That  old  field  piece  was  e&st;  in  Spain, 
and  use#!  by  the  eoIoriLts  as  a sigiml- 
gmtvv  whispered  a video  cdose  bmvte  ni<>. 

Husll  L,r  said  I:;umt  wu  watcbeil  kud 
waited,  flic  skoteli  pnigre* king  rapidlv, 
till  Suddenly  we  wove • startled  by  u shrill 
voice  fropi  thb  ^ qiivrrtyrse 

“Lvavtiu1  Loretta’  dimnriy ready  it 
<‘vio»  1 .:  *aml  In  lul  lasiaiit,.  with  a twink- 
ling of  barn  met,  the  pretty  L>vos  took 
|V!!!^<  to  the  JighoheUse. 

The  next,  day  wo  hired  one  of  tie*  uM 
fbslimued  ^Uiges  {^uUur  tf>  tlm  i^gidii  ^ 
lvo\g,  high,  open  on  all  sides,  niounted 
gpdd  >]frn)gs,  and  pupacioiis— Kfdv,  fhv 
i>ig:toi*?  the  <*hi hi  Dprit,  L\jdyv  ouiyi^^t 
frierul , the  kludeiit,  mysid  L and  thyhtixwb 
basket,.  IliMlin^  ui uplo  room  Oa  ite  eo  d.i- 
. huiod.  seals. 

1 Polling  pleasantly  along  the  flue  hard 
} Hiud  to  NaVysi ivk , the  Higl). Ian ds  risl jig 
ktteply  oi'$  Our  rig  ht  luuid,  i»>vely  orehanU 
xiiicll  ^uqdjf  brills  fpv  mir  JefL  WT* 
liorO  uiid  tliere  u quaint  v>Uq  gw l#t>'wer: 
t tl  ;in ^ through.  ah<.>sy  })  rbiudu^s  we 

j cpnghi  pi) ip) pkPt?  m wckp  yoid  glints 

* ijrfsh jinny  river. 

divr  ii )d y er—  Hon tpe r,  a? i inielligent 
blacks eifminepding  fhe  view  from  Min* 
turns  Vooiv.  y,i*  drove  in,  and  approach 
ing  ihe  |U-«;?kv  UiO.vt.aLoeO,  villa  lioyrm.ii  tfle 
:j  Atddd\vin'jLX  t n-e^,  fon pd  a rfew  of  sea  and 
I AA  f rrctii t>rn^  of  1 1 xjik  lagoons  af 

amf  iLs  .'lado  Brforr  us  the  two 
riveiw, woparufrd  by  a fork  of  yellow  land 
feoyed  with  rvotU and  grosses:  eastwaiH, 
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ifoy1.'  }iip g"  immnv  l^adi  iictwwn  the,  hold  the  Highland*  whipped  h-nlay  th  the 
Shrewsbury-  and  the  or.ean,  with  Be IJp-  sylvavi  henufv  »>f  their  primal  ronru. 
rue.  ami  jsomhwiM-.watd  the  eiutdepjrtg  **  There's  an  ole  gen  b ?juu>  liMm/  up  m 
eabius  of  SVahrighl  on  . its  fo?un-fmiged  de  woods  yonder ; mrbU?  yous  ull  would 
1 it > it Urr ; eolith ward,  fairp  Mamiv  lik*  to  see  him.  Folks.  4-nll  litivt  find** 

mine*  its  sheeny  breast,  rhe  him*  Nutvsittk.  Hammy  .thr  hermit/1  oxdmmed  Pompey, 
Takdug  Uie  road  utoun,  ^ "’<■  enteral  a suddenly  ndnmg  up  his  hois*# 
magnificent  wood  of  red  n&ks,  tulip, liitrk-  44 CVrhunbV*  »&id  we;  &nd  alighting, 
nry,  and  diostrint  trse&,  uifdnni^d  p^H^fr&tdd  Tar  up  the  wmifei 

us.  with  a milling  utiportiuif^  that  wv  slope  when  We  discerned  u faint  lui#  of 
>^«re  on  (lie  Hurtsliorjcie  property;  suWb  #HKdc;e  (>}>  gfppt}:#1  th*?  *lr«*a  from 

mg',  with  a ehuekie:  "Hake^  alive;  /Inn-  a rude  chimney  at  the  corner  of  the  tier 
no  where  you  wouldn't  he  in  de.se  he&h  mits  cabin.  Hemiing  the  Dtjctor  a lead, 
parts.”  j^diie  rnoM  disorw.  iueudie'^  of  »»ur  party. 

Hartshoriie  i>«  :ndfucH'in  tri  reeoipfditre,,  We  stole  ijidoUv  up  ami 

the  Highlands.;  The  first  mem  her  of  llm  seated  ourselv^*  tin  the  trunk  of  a fallen 
family,  Rieliaiti/<t?iOio  iyyt^i-  f ry>nt  ^ 

in  sd.Uitag  whitt  is  ktiil  c^11e4  Htamiihg  ih  fymit  of  th^  tjpy 

howl  Food  ;He  Udotiged  to  the  Sd'dety  broad'  lull  torn*  toe-ef-dey  above  the  >y«>F 
V£F W&*  a niHU  dhuf  ♦ and . dtp* 

;ude-rv  iuvd  held  ii;dtK>rta n t offices  i»mW  UoettVr  knocked  gtud'lyW''  iXireUug  no  t*o 
tlw  fTovim-hii  0‘vv'f ■nvfhi  Hugh  UaHs-  >pehs<a  he  .-died,  >oft.i  \ ,-  *‘uel<p,  Harn 
horite  figuo-d  later  m Colonml  iimo  as  no  *'  ^n:e.  Uv  e^e  thriee.  Hod  no  ^udpil 
•me  of  Uiv  < W^dve  PnvprfidfM’sad  Fa4  der- : tup  thv  crack)**  m*  firry  • | wigs:  Porn. 

Neydit  voumH-iien  with  Wtlliarn  fVuu.  (tvUh  >«]eait  nyvs.  drew  Mftiy  near  hint 
With  the  ehanwtensle*  spirit-  of  the  I Utieie  damma  ’ ‘ piped  a child-voice.  hnv 
the  i and  ttfep-V  yet.  trn  aiiiwer  WheHH. 

have  |Hveserved  thf?ir  t.iroa.d  "■  . gfo.wjng-  • 

iuLaet  Readily  ro-sisiimj  so- ^'vdlrdamprov^  | ..stooped  d>nv»e  uppiying  hrst  his-  eye  and 
myuF  tluink^j  ,oali- -i^t ■ lut^oVi -1  l^ile.. ' riva^ifpg 

V«ii^  t.lX.--N<i.  O-Si.  -33 
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regular  blade,  an'  full  of 
the  de'il  as  the  next  one : 
but,  you  see,  I got  mar- 
fit,  an'  sotered  down. 
Long  as  the  old  woman 
lived  I had  a home,  but 
when  the  boys  got  wives 
o'  their  own  an'  young 
un$,  an'  my  old  woman 
went,  it  was,  ‘ Daddy, 
hold  the  baby.*  * Daddy, 
mind  the  child/  till  I 
was  that  worrit  I was 
nigh  crazy.  Sez  I to 
myself,  ‘Sammy  it  is 
no  place  for  you/  no 
more  it  was ; so  I just 
pulled  up  stakes,  built 
myself  a bit  of  a house, 
an'  here  I am.  Seems 
to  me  I've  a kind  of  a 
right  here,  seein*  my 
own  father  sarved  in 
the  Revolution  seven 
year  for  this  country, 
I wanted  to  jine  in  the 
last  rebellion  myself, 
but  they  wouldn't  have 
me,  cos  I was  too  old. 
con  sari  i them  !!* 

“May  we  see  your 
house  inside  r”  ventured 
Dora,  timidly. 

**Oh  yes.  an’  wel- 
come 


answered  the 
old  man,  cheerily* 

One  by  one,  bowing 
our  heads,  we  passed 
into  the  smoky  interior,  surveying  the 
hermit's  small  possessions.  In  one  cor- 
ner sparkled  a bright  fire' 'of. logs;  opposite 
the  chimney- place  a rude  pallet  of  straw 
stretched  on  a frame- work  of  oars  served 
as  bed;  while  a rough  box,  doing  duty  as 
tabic  and  chair,  some  pieces  of  cracked 
arid  broken  delf,  a rusty  flint-lock.  and 
the  axe,  formed  the  sum  total  of  his 
wealth. 

“Are  you  warm  enough  in  winter/’ 
inquired  Dora,  sympathetically,  as  the  old 
man  stirred  the  fin*,  making  the  sparks  fly 
up  the  chimney. 

* f Lor'  bl ess  the  child!—  v es . W h y . 1 
was  foolish  enough  to  live  in  a big  house 
one  o'  the  nabura  would  have  me  take 
care  of  last  winter;  why,  I like  to  hev 
froze  to  death.  Ah,  there's  nothin’  like 
y<»ur  own  home!" 

“ Come/' cried  the  Doctor,  impatiently. 


most  absurd  personification  of  curiosity, 
that  sent  us  all  off  in  peals  of  laughter. 
Presently  we  saw  a small  thin  old  man 
trudging  toward  ns  through  the  trees, 
carrying  an  axe  over  his  shoulder,  and 
walking  with  a firm,  vigorous  tread,  and 
an  air  of  proprietorship  that  was  highly 
amusing. 

‘Did  ecs  want  to  see  Unde  Sammy  /' 
inquired  the  old  man,  laying'  down  his  axe 
before  the  cabin -door. 

“ Yes,  we  came  to  ask  if  you  were  get- 
ting on  comfortably/'  I replied 

“ I'm  comfortable  enough,  thank  Vc/' 
said  tin*  old  man.  not  without  a touch  of 
pride  in  his  manner,  adding,  with  a mer- 
ry twinkle  of  Ids  blue  eyes.  “ I'm  sort  o’ 
tisfed  to  being  alone,  an*  no  OUU  to  bother 
me;  been  alone  twenty  or  thirty  year,  an* 
l shall  turn  ninety  come  January.  Lor' 
bless  ye!  when  1 wur  yo img.  I was  a 
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• * anclii  wauls  to  cook  his  ditnidr,  and  d $ of  an  Exquisite  little  Etiylish  (xtrthk 
hiirlt  firm*  ykk  v :**re  off.”  ehmu'h.  looking  us  if some  getiii  hail 

' pb,  no«  no,  never  mind  me/-  inter*  bhriie  jt  over  the  sea  and  dropped  it  on  flip 
posed  tine  old  nu*m  hastily  hanspiie*  his  srum.y  side  of  the  hill,  hdiif  of  the  warm 
pot  over  the  lire,  and  feoroingr.  to  the  door  tinted  laweia  \&r  pudding  - of  thfc 

us  lopr/,  dio>pVu»a  and  rippling  or  $$ 

over  its  hed  of.  pare  While  pi# 

hh*K  ovrripniir  hy  ynu.ul  ferns.  Near  this  i High  balds’  trimmed  with  red  sandstone, 
xpot  we  found  tin*  ruins.  old  ivnlt.  its  m>*lHoiU*d  ;lnUf  ^>>uva  1<hJ  W 

Chfvfc  V /.Vfeif / Cir?/'  r tffVWtt  accounts  j a rich  ! ^rtvwl-h  * iif.  ivy’  f ’|>yi3fcf . 1 ct  the 

1V*r  the  pivteKucc  of  the  ^i*pidd»lfv^  ulw  ive  j:  wa})*'  trt'fliifc*  fldy 

alluded  i.<>.  and  the  drifts  o{  hue  q uar.i  ?,*  >se . j A chape]  <)y  Jr;hpo}  sbwxl  /m  the.  J^ft,  rn-m1 
vsaro<ii i y iir^  t%m,.  o?r  lift*  Ri^le  j t\\£  road*  and  -rui  At^  r%htv  further  tip  fine 
lauds,  by  supposing  tins  .iVtrimi  Id  have  : hill  a qualm  lilfh*  !Veioc>\  hidden  in 
•hamuriv  been  thr  bed  of iu  mmwm  ; ■ vines and  M*m»i»iid”d  hi  infers,  TL^ 
mWau  suddenly  elevated,  v Ufjd  rd  i interior  of  (bp  d>  nakru 

* over  hr  masses  of  iee.  m-'enne  ' pews,  carved  dud;  ?dulhy4nstrfnl(\  the  si m 

and  tearing  h’’  inh«  Jim  ln)L  and  V>dhA‘*  idyaltar  within ;ilu;.  rhavifvi,  dimly 'i’itfhmd 
»•>!'  ll»e  fie<*seiif  period,  : i«y  richly  ooh>>ed  gr1&R&  ;vv-a$  in  p»  > fr*  t 

j|$  •;/  pleasant  .snrpnv>“  a.wdmd  inypino  with  the  exterior.  A table!  f;n 
us.  a tarn  in  the  mad  nnrurtn^  Uri  m -ujVd  tln»  south  wall  informed  us  that  John  and 
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Lydia  Stevens  presented  the  church  to  the 
parish.  We  also  learned  it  was  planned 
by.  Upjohn,  the  architect,  and  built  in  186th 

Climbing  to  the  crest  of  a hill  beyond, 
we  were  rewarded  for  our  trouble  by  the 
beauty  of  the  views  in  every  direction. 
Far  below,  winding  like  ribbons  of  silver, 
lay  the  Shrewsbury  and  Navesink  rivers. 
Southward,  atthe  foot  of  the  hills,  nestled 
the  white  hamlet  of  Navesink : northward, 
the  dark  bluffs  of  the  Highlands  were  girt 
about  by  shining  waters. 

The  next  morning,  taking  the*  road  skirt- 
ing Reaeon  Hill,  vve  started  for  Mount 
Mitchell  and  Parkerstown.  the  small  fish- 
ing village  down  by  the  river-side.  Stroll 
ing  leisurely  to  the  little  settlement  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Highlands,  we  ven- 
tured to  peep  in  at  the  pretty  school-house, 

e sun* 


the  “ Rust  in  Lust, ''  where  “ La  Belle  Bar 
berieM  and  her  worthy  uncle  resided.  The 
pretty  Dutch  villa,  with  its  fantastic  chim- 
neys and  picturesque  little  gables,  was 
renovated  and  used  as  a country  hotel  till 
within  the  last  three  years,  when  it  un- 
fortunately burned  down. 

The  cove  where  the  Water-Witch  shel- 
tered. and  the  wood  where  the  “Skimmer 
of  the  Seas’1  stole  up  to  the  burgher's 
house  with  his  bales  of  silks  and  furs,  are 
still  pointed  out  by  the  country  folk. 
Smuggling  was  frequent  and  profitable 
along  this  coast  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Anne,  the  Dutch  not  being  overburdened 
with  loyalty  to  her  Gracious  Majesty, 
We  also  passed  Gravelly  Point,  where 
the  British  troops  embarked  for  Sandy 
Hook  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  tak- 
ing “fourteen  miles  of  baggage  with 
them,”  if  we  may  believe  a German  his- 
torian of  the  time. 

A mile  or  so  north wartl  the  road  began 
to  ascend  again,  thickets  of  mountain  a&h 
and  silver  birches  making  their  appear- 
ance. interspersed  with  masses  of  tall  rho- 
dodendrons, Hushing  the  woods  into  sud 
den  splendor  with  their  rosy  blossoms. 

Further  on,  turning  from  the  highway, 
we  entered  a dusky  woodland  path,  inner 
giug  from  which,  we  came  upon  a broad 


where  as  many  as  threescore  Hit] 
burned  boys  and  girls  were  earnestly  en- 
gaged in  study.  Discovering  our  pres 
euce,  an  instant  hush  fell  upon  the  bab- 
bling throng,  some  liiding  their  faces  in 
their  aprons  and  Others  fixing  upon  us 
that  bright  but  timid  gaze  reminding  one 
of  startled  hares.  A short  walk  brought 
us  to  the  scene  of  Cooper's  romantic  story 
of  the  Water- Witch.  A tot  ton  tig  chim- 
ney, some  ruined  walls,  and  a.  smoke-house 
in  fair  preservation  arc  all  that  remain  of 
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road  that,  bordered  by  straggling  trees 
and  bushes,  and  set  with  bowlders,  led  up 
to  the  rude  observatory  on  the  crest  of 
the  mountain;  gaining  which,  we  mount- 
ed its  rickety  stairs  to  an  upper  platform, 
and  found  ourselves  the -centre  of  a Iove- 


Northwest  of  Mount  Mitchell  begins 
the  great  plastic  clay  region,  stretching 
over  and  joining  the  famous  marl  beds 
of  Monmouth  County,  both  sweeping 
thence  to  the  Delaware  River,  tin?  marl 
beds  being,  as  it  were,  vast  cemeteries 


w ins  or  44  Kusr  ix  ivst. 


ly  panorama  of  green  hills  and  sapphire 
waters:  eastward,  aglitter  in  the  sun,  tin* 
brood  Atlantic,  and  nearer,  the  Shrews- 
bury River,  pouring  its  swift  current  into 
Sandy  Honk  Bay.  and  the  bay  flowing  sea- 
ward ; north  ward,  the  Jersey  shore  and  the 
islands  of  New  York  Harbor,  and  nearer, 
a fleet  of  wind-bound  vessels  mirrored  m 
the  still  waters  of  Horseshoe  Harbor;  and 
southward,  the  Navesink  Highlands,  with 
the  light  houses  on  Beacon  Hill. 


filled  with  the  remains  of  animals  of  the 
cretaceous  period.  These  marls  possess 
remarkable  fertilizing  properties.  thou- 
sands of  tons  being  annually  dug,  applied 
U>  the  Jersey  lands,  or  sold  out  of  the 
Stale,  the  trade  being  a feature  of  this 
portion  of  East  Jersey, 

The  day  was  far  advanced  when  we 
found  ourselves  once  more  on  the  high- 
way, march i ng  homeward.  laden  with  the 
lovely  spoil  of  the  country — ferns,  flow- 
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ors,  and  feathery  grasses — phteked  to  > buck*  Hoyt ing  idly  by ; mid  far  overhead 
please  a passing'  fan  rye  Leaving  .thy  mad  ill  the  Mue  ether  ;.v  fish-hawk  eireimg  on 
about.  two  mile*  south  of  Mount  MkehrUv  lazy  wiug^  Bteollmg  luuneward  wi*. OAdd- 
we  elartihrj^  down  jy  vjrobite/1  • ^4iVity>  al  to  our  ti$i&dre&  from  the  mountain 
Before  us  lay  a marshy  plain,  gap  with  ^nt  bimehes  of -the.  frapl^liKdtimf  rn 
meadow • grasps  ami  dotted  over  hy  hay  hardy  sey  Javemlrr,  that  gives.  its  purple 

bu^lu;^"  j^hri>4i‘  tew  stot^4Wi^*d;  eoloriix^  to  t|ie p&  teftes ; $t ntei^ow  fring 

» cm|;uv.  Beyond,  on  the  left,  & rumbling  trig*  U«k  . Shrewsbury  River  ; ami  m mb 
-.tre<->t.  lined  mi  either'  side  by  weather-  quite  a eolleethni  of  beach  agates  di-re 
bea te?i  and  old  ice-hOUses,  and  ing  under  vrJUer  exqu isite  ti uts  of  bhie, 

paved  with  shells,  ran  down  to  the  river;  gray,  pink,  yellowy  and  oaruHi&tb  some 
thivjwp  with  yt  tew  raiVjiis  bark  or  i n hands  or  4 eiomlK,  and  other*  milky 

grouped  alinig  ylHire.  and  h small  brown  white  or  Translucent  a*  ••vystaj. 
yhiirefL  comprised  the  fishing  village  of  The  evening  1hou£  pl,qjpitk>nw  f«>c  the 
Parkca^tLOvn  As  we  HrotM  through  jj|$y ’Vil)$£P 

the  qute.t  street  10  the  bditeh,  irivurps  of  to  the  pel-fishihgl  A fahd  Avufii  frinir 
s.u- m burned,  yel low-Vtj r<nl  women  gazed  the  fcOutln  smelling  of  raid,  s<au\kdyrMltled 
eurioualv  at  us  from  the  doorway s,  and  the  dark  waters  a*  we  glided  smteuhB 
a score  of  ti>;W  !ieailed  youngster*  sour-  down  Stream  butler  a starUaSH  Sky. 
ried  a>y;ty,  hUUbg  thediiselves  behind  the  As  wp  appn>aehed  Parkeisdowru  fcRfhe 
feneo*.  wlemee  they  peered.  \ forth-  ran-  dm^sy  litt)^  h^nibh  yd  the  >d‘teniooi! 

tk*h*iy;  binding  we  were  harmless  they  se<  rued  fully  nwium  hghiv  freshed  «mn« 
IrriUnVvd  Ur  lo  the  Iveuch*  looking  mjdv  tln^  the  beuchy'&ftl 

like  kvlpms  than  human  benign,  with  their  ihtred  on  the  river. 

hhneVlml  toyfrS.  h n d n t it-bn/w n fftefcft.  Cftfoi'V  us  Ji<y>d;hcdt<yred  a fleet  ef  hoahs, 

' • ou  mm?  aypturu’eti  eaeh  v^dly  edher  a end  idiA^ing  lijghfc^ 

Inthtek  ileidhd .\ia'  ^fe're'  the  shabby  little  or  A low  fiknd  V :iix.  ho>y;: ; The 

lious^s,  the  wotnton  tdohlren,  and  shvllsr,  dusfey  ^ lire  ttehmiieii  heudiog 

and  Sotpe  Iidnng  neta  spread  on  fonvurd  f^  ,{lBhy  or  haul  It  i«y 

the  tenyen  to  dry;  Looking  up  and  diAvn  thftdg, eager,  Wjrrtte^t  fore*  lighted  by  the 
the  heaeh.  v/e  s;-o.v  only  drowsy  signs  of  life  yellow  ..glnre  of  the  smoky  lamps,, and  ilu* 
— a’^pup  of  eoV?5f  knvpuleep  in  the  wiiter^  ■ on  the  dark  water!* 

Ihnte  hoys  mihhiiig  ; h i nAry  of  u mid.  faid^titBpieittre: 
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We  shall  have  no  trip  to-day.  thought 
I.  looking  forth  from  our  porch  the  next 
morning  ; for  during  the  night  a heavy  fog 
had  crept  in  from  the  south,  over  the  sea 
and  river,  up  the  hill  to  our  very  doors,  so 
that  the  world  seemed  to  end  where  we 
stood.  Around  and  above  only  the  white 
fog  and  the  trees  .stretching  their  arms 
like  lonely  wraiths,  a bit  of  lawn  around 
the  cottage,  and  silence  every  where.  In 
less  than  half  art  hour  the  wind,  veering  to 
the  northeast,  condensed  the  fog  into  a 
leaden  curtain  of  rain,  past  whicjl  we  saw 
a gray  river  and  a graver  ocean.  We 
were  just  alxmt  to  resign  ourselves  to  tlm 
state  of  affair*  when,  presto!  Ihere  rantf 
another  change:  the  strong  wind  and  the 
rain  ceased,  the  trees  on  the  L ill  and  lawn 
twinkled  with  a in  llion  gems,  and  the  sun 

u Famiwcil  nil  ihc  ocwu  into 

We  were  to  take  our  trip  to  Red  Bank, 
after  all:  so,  packing  our  luncheon  and 
gathering  our  wraps,  we  set  off  for  the 
twelve-o'clock  boat,  the  Doctor  going 
ahead  with  our  pretty  neighbor  from  the 
next  cottage  on  one  arm,  and  a huge  bas- 
ket on  the  oilier,  the  rest  of  us  following 
after,  a tall  Highland  darky  and  a huge 
water-melon  bringing  up  the  rear. 

A faint  breeze  ruffled  the  water  as  wo 
steamed  down  the  Shrewsbury,  rounded 
the  bend,  and  entered  the  pretty  Nave- 
sink  River,  sailing  inland  in  a westerly 
direction:  on  our  left,  wooded  banks  ris- 
ing abruptly  from  the  water,  crowned  by 
charming  villas  ; on  our  right,  a sandy 
peninsula  bright  with  meadow  grosses 
stretched  away  in  sunshine  between  the 
two  rivers. 

Curving  once  more,  the  Navesink  takes 
a southerly  course,  passing  Oceanic  on  its 
eastern  bank— an  un romantic,  tlat-look 


ing  village,  commanding,  however,  a Hue 
view  of  the  hilly  shores  opjiosite. 

Near  Rocky  Point,  close  down  by  the 
ri  ver,  stands  the  old  “ Neptune  Club- 
House,"  whose  white  walls  have  been 
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mirrored  in  these  quiet  waters  for  thirty 
years.  All  the  watering-places  from 
Seabright  twenty  miles  southward  have 
sprung  into  existence  and  attained  their 
popularity  in  that  space  of  time.  Red 
Rank,  from  a tiny  village  of  twenty  nr 
thirty  houses,  has  become  the  metropolis 
of  the  county,  while  such  old  towns  as 
Chapel  Hill  ami  Middletown  have  sunk 
into  comparative  obscurity. 

Steaming  down  past  Fair  Haven,  lunch- 

as  we  might 


ing  and  chatting  as 
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brooms,  and  the  4 ‘latest  novel  out." 
Red  Bank  boasts  a number  of  factories, 
ami  is  also  proud  in  the  possession  of  a 
due  public-school  building,  on  whose  front 
is  carved  in  letters  of  stone  the  appropri 
ate  words;  “Dixit  I)eus  sit  lux/*  Red 
Bank,  historically,  is  not  interesting,  its 
short  existence  precluding  that;  so  we 
soon  saw  every  thing  there  was  to  he 
seen.  Procuring  carriages  for  a drive  to 
Monmouth  Beach  and  Atlanticville,  we 
chose  the  Kumson  turnpike,  overlooking 
the  Navesink,  and  bordered  by  pretty 
farms.  Old  Shrewsbury  takes  the  palm 
for  antiquity  in  this  region,  over  two 
hundred  years  ago  extensive  iron  works 
being  in  operation  there.  Tin  ton  Falls, 
a little  southeast  of  Shrewsbury,  is  the 
most  picturesque  feature  of  Monmouth 
County;  it  is  formed  by  a branch  of  the 
Navesink,  which  collects  itself  into  a lake, 
and  then  leaps  thirty  feet  down  over 


under  the  various  stares  of  a score  of  pas- 
sengers, we  came  in  sight  of  Red  Bank, 
built  hack  from  the  water,  and  approach- 
ed by  a road  winding  up  a hill  past  fields 
and  straggling  houses. 

Less  than  fifty  years  ago  only  two 
houses — a small  cottage  and  a tavern  by 
the  water-side — stood  on  the  present  site 
of  Red  Bank.  Now  its  flourishing  Main 
Street  is  adorned  by  rows  of  fine  shops, 
academies,  churches,  cottages,  and  ele- 
gant villas;  several  sporting  clubs  have 
their  head  quarters  -there,  and  an  annual 
regatta  is  held. 

The  oyster  trade  and  the  candy  trade 
seem  to  flourish  equally,  judging  by  the 
shops  one  sees  at  every  turn,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  genuine  “country  store/’  iu 
which,  according  to  the  vernacular  of  the 
region,  one  may  purchase  not  only  “ pen 
ny  busters'  and  “ jaw-breakers"  by  the 
dozen,  but  dolls,  postage -stamps,  toys, 
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a sandstone  rock  into  a romantic  dell, 
through  which  it  winds  and  sparkles 
under  overhanging  trees.  Hundreds  of 
acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  falls  are  de- 
voted to  fruit  farms  and  vineyards,  the 
scene  in  spring  being  enchanting  with 
millions  of  snowy  blossoms. 

We  stopped  on  our  way  at  the  little 
village  of  Rumson,  to  look  at  its  grap- 
eries, nurseries,  and  greenhouses.  Here 
we  were  greeted  by  the  delicious  odors 
of  myriads  of  flowers,  whose  brilliant 
hues  dazzled  till  we  were  glad  to  rest 
our  eyes  on  the  softer  greens  of  the 
nurseries.  We  were  told  by  one  of  the 
gardeners  that  their  young  trees  and 
flowers  were  shipped  to  all  parts  of  the 
Union.  Following  the  turnpike  over  a 
level  fertile  country,  crossing  South 
Shrewsbury  Bridge,  we  drove  through 
Seahright— a picturesque fishing  village  by 
the  sea,  in  striking  contrast  to  the  drow- 
sy sister  village  by  the  river.  Pausing 
a while,  we  watched  a group  of  bronzed 
fishermen  pushing  a large  boat  laden  with 
nets  down  the  beach.  In  it  was  seated  one 
young  man  holding  his  ready  oars;  just 
in  time  for  a retreating  breaker,  anoth- 
er jumped  in,  and  down  they  rode,  and 
were  lost  to  sight,  re  appearing  far  out  in 
smoother  water.  Others  were  engaged 
in  hauling  up  boat-loads  of  fish,  and  all 
were  busy  . 

Our  road  now  followed  a narrow  strip 
of  land  between  river  and  sea,  a long  which, 
like  heads,  Were  Strung  cottages  of  every 
fm*m  and  color,  growing  larger  and  more 
pretentious  as  we  neaud  the  Monmouth 


Beaches.  We  soon  arrived  at  A thin  Se- 
ville, the  goal  of  our  pleasant  journey, 
stopping before  the  “Sea-shore Cottage'"— 
a long,  low7,  picturesque  building  sur- 
rounded by  shrubbery,  and  mantled  with 
clustering  vines.  A neat  servant  ushered 
us  into  a parlor  whose  quiet  elegance 
could  not  fail  to  strike  fine  pleasantly. 

The  lady  superintendent  received  us 
kindly,  explaining  the  objects  of  the  “ Sea- 
shore Cot  tag#,"  adding  that  although  it 
was  originally  established  in  order  that 
the  ‘ ■; young  needle- women  of  New  York** 
might  spetid  a week  or  two  by  the  sea- 
side at  a cost  within  their  means,  num- 
bers of  worthy  young  women  of  other 
professions  and  snutl I means  had  been  ad 
nutted,  the  house  being  full  from  the  be- 
ginning to  t lie  end  of  the  season. 

Returning  to  Seahright.  we  gave  our* 
selves  up  to  a delicious  idleness,  boating, 
bathing,  fishing,  or  dreaming  away  tin 
golden  hours,  as  the  fancy  seized  us. 
One  evening  we  floated  Oh  the  river,  an- 
other we  “ tripped  it  on  the  light  fan 
Utstie  toe*'  to  the  merry  band  at  the  Pa- 
vilion, One  day  we  tumbled  and  frol- 
icked in  the  ocean  surf ; another  we  swam 
in  the  stiller  waters  of  the  river.  One 
week  we  banqueted  on  blue-fish  broiled 
on  shingles  by  the  lieaeh-side ; another  we 
yachted  it  down  the  Shrewsbury,  eating 
oysters  at  Pleasure  Bay.  We  lived  in 
Lot  os- land,  and  watching  the  rainbows 
on  the  sun  lit  surf,  forgot  our  country, 
till  one  day,  when  the  leaves  began  to 
“ redden  to  their  fall,"  we  turned  our 
faces  homeward. 
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OH.  lif*  goes  away,  mngmg. 

Singing  over  the  sea ! 

Oli,  he  comes  Hjrain,  hriiurijig 

Joy  ami  himself  to  mo  ! 

Down  through  the  rosemary  hollow 
Au«l  up  the  wet  beach  I ran. 

My  heart  in  n Hotter  to  follow 
The  flight  of  my  sailor  man. 
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I {(irk  t »*.  {<ijv  I'illityiv  liu»t;W'?i'. 

5<lf f lx'  Up  tilt*  Ii'UllVWYftfd  tl<b*  ’ 

>k»»*fc  0 U,  {.  ' nr  rtl»U  *iU*«*; 

< «V  Hi  Ha*  li;irh»>osilll* ; 
i«e\vn  ihrnW^U  Hie  roHC.fitnry  ludhnv 

• : v&ftfl  dyer  1 1 » v AaitdrliilU,  1 

Amd  V\v  i ()  a A a Sea-  M n };  -fdttinv  : 

Ami  hr.!  fm*  a wail  in  *U(»U  i 


Coining  if*  better  tlblii  going; 

hut  Hr  ivi  m I'rawt 

As:  l,  wink*  1 w,*Mj  liii.il  blowing 

Aw  ay  from  » »,r  <:«/.;>  Poe! 

1, Siave  .yreihi»*d  ;jn 
And  _ vsJrlf  Jii in  I own  ySjjj 
Vrt  over  the  waves  roim*  ?*vh‘. 
And  anchor*  ruv  hub  by  rn'vV 


Academy.  foil  the  Academi- 

v.  - cnm  though draul  the 
between  their  ow  n work  and 
that  of  Tmn  Gaibrftitjh  ymdd  have  m* 
rwr 

A ml  even  tn  tRh  t 

have  bwni  ivu^fel  10  lintl  among  his 
j piutpferds  the  run* 

jV  ami  clear  color*  of  thts/nAn’ni^vweiie 
V .as.  hmv-  uh  sailed  cway  fmn  ]><o>rs mg) 
& nitli  4 light  topsail  breea#,  Howldtiv 
• the  day  wtis—  blue  skies.  blue  tn^s,  a 
taint  trnh&pa«?-fd  blue  along  the  did* 
of  Bourg  ami  Gpifoui*,.  a darker  bine 
' when*  the  far  Ru-Tpe^hardi&h^ ran Ouf 
into  the  :5^v  a shadow  of  Wye  to  mark 
,|  when1  the  caves  of  Htaffa  ectreatcnl 
■from  the  surface  of  the  sun  - Viirovn 
mek.s.  Ami  lim\  nearer  at  hand,  the 
wanner  color*  of  the  shun* — the  .soft; 
velvety  olive  greeuK  of  the  hm  *ind 
Inwkau;  the  *p lushes  of  lilac  Where 
J the  mote*  were  bbisv  of  iierhage : the 
tender  *ufthy  -.mW..  where-  the  granite 
|.urmumh  ran  out  to  the  sea : the 
immtHul  cream -Whiles  of  tin*  sandy  liars' 
Hem,  too.  Am  fim  island*  as  we 

tbr?  • . -w «jt’h  its 

one  white  house  tit  1 he Inch 
Ken  noth,  where  the  seals jsbo  w ttWi^shuV 
lug  Mack  heads  among  the  shallows;  ami 
Erisgeir  and  Cukmsav,  where  ijte  sknrtw 
alight  to  dry  ihdr  wings  cnr-ife  t^tey 
and  ^t4tTa,;,uu|it;  I^mgty  amt  th^  Jhdyir 
main  lying  peaceful  - enough  now  on  the 
e#lm  1>hii?:J;^es9f.  We  have  time  fo  look 
at  thyiii.  for  Tlu-  wind  is  slight,  find  the 


tiparj  our  peure  Uliem  W&k  small  chauro 
tl bit  ntnr  fait hfui  A ng u^  Su tl icod an d might 
encounter  Uie  snake) u 1 1t  is  summer  para- 
diary  and  trample,  on  hun  and  pitch  him 
out;  fur  this  easy  way  of  getting  rid  of 
disagreenhle  folk  is  tint  permitted  in  the 
HigUlandl  nowadays);  as  wo  looked  mi 
tim  beautiful  bay  diiumgall  around  us. 

“Denr  me!  ‘ said  i>yim  y niains.  "if  Tom 
Galbraith  could  only  see  that  now  { It  is 
u greiit  peoty  he  has  never  been  to  tins 
coast.  ITtt  Uiifiking  I must  write  tn  hin>.  r* 

’ The  %&m\  did-.- not, rememher  that-.  vt§\ 
liiM.l  an  artist  mx  hoawl  -ohe  who,  if  shc 
wits  not  ao  great  an  artist  as  Mr 

hraiilv,.  hiul  ${  lea^t  oxhibiM'  l n,r  .,r  rw».v  tfu-  younger 
small  landscapes  hi  oil  at  the  R*>yaH  v^as  not  speal 
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Mary  Avon  looks  up  with  a start ; then 
looks  down  again — perhaps  with  the  least 
touch  of  color  in  her  face — as  she  says, 
hurriedly,  “Oh,  I think  you  will.  He 
is  your  friend.  As  for  me — you  see — I — 
I scarcely  know  him.” 

“Oh,  Mary!”  says  the  other,  reproach- 
fully. “You  have  been  meeting  him 
constantly  all  these  two  months  : you 
must  know  him  better  than  any  of  us.  I 
am  sure  I wish  he  was  on  board  now — he 
could  tell  us  all  about  the  geology  of  the 
islands,  and  what  not.  It  wTill  be  delight- 
ful to  have  somebody  on  board  who 
knows  something.” 

Such  is  the  gratitude  of  women ! — and 
the  Laird  had  just  been  describing  to  her 
some  further  points  of  the  famous  heresy 
case. 

“ And  then  he  knows  Gaelic !”  says  the 
elder  woman.  “He  will  tell  us  what  all 
the  names  of  the  islands  mean.” 

“Oh  yes,”  says  the  younger  one,  “he 
understands  Gaelic  very  well,  though  he 
can  not  speak  much  of  it.” 

“ And  I think  he  is  very  fond  of  boats,” 
remarks  our  hostess. 

“Oh,  exceedingly — exceedingly!”  says 
the  other,  who,  if  she  does  not  know  An- 
gus Sutherland,  seems  to  have  picked  up 
some  information  about  him  somehow. 
“You  can  not  imagine  how  ne  has  been 
looking  forward  to  sailing  with  you ; he 
has  scarcely  had  any  holiday  for  years.” 

“Then  he  must  stay  longer  than  ten 
days,”  says  the  elder  woman;  adding, 
with  a smile,  “you  know,  Mary,  it  is  not 
the  number  of  his  patients  that  will  hurry 
him  back  to  London.” 

“Oh,  but  I assure  you,”  says  Miss  Avon, 
seriously,  “that  he  is  not  at  all  anxious 
to  have  many  patients — as  yet.  Oh  no 
— I never  knew  any  one  who  was  so  in- 
different about  money.  I know  he  would 
live  on  bread  and  water — if  that  were  ne- 
cessary— to  go  on  with  his  researches.  He 
told  me  himself  that  all  the  time  he  was 
at  Leipsic  his  expenses  were  never  more 
than  £1  a week.” 

She  seemed  to  know  a good  deal  about 
the  circumstances  of  this  young  F.R.S. 

“ Look  at  what  he  has  done  with  those 
anaesthetics,”  continues  Miss  Avon. 
“ Isn’t  it  better  to  find  out  something  that 
does  good  to  the  whole  world  than  give 
yourself  up  to  making  money  by  whee- 
dling a lot  of  old  women  ?” 

This  estimate  of  the  physician’s  art  was 
not  flattering. 


“But,”  she  says,  warmly,  “if  the  gov- 
ernment had  any  sense,  that  is  just  the 
sort  of  man  they  would  put  in  a position 
to  go  on  with  his  invaluable  work.  And 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  all  their 
wealth,  they  scarcely  even  recognize  the 
noblest  profession  that  a man  can  devote 
himself  to — when  even  the  poor  Scotch 
universities  and  the  universities  all  over 
Europe  have  always  had  their  medical 
and  scientific  chairs.  I think  it  is  per- 
fectly disgraceful.” 

Since  when  had  she  become  so  strenu- 
ous an  advocate  of  the  endowment  of  re- 
search ? 

“Why,  look  at  Dr.  Sutherland — when 
he  is  burning  to  get  on  with  his  own  prop- 
er work,  when  his  name  is  beginning  to 
be  known  all  over  Europe — he  has  to  frit- 
ter away  his  time  in  editing  a scientific 
magazine  and  in  those?  hospital  lectures. 

And  that,  I suppose,  is  barely  enough  to 
live  on.  But  I knowr,”  she  says,  with  de- 
cision, “that  in  spite  of  every  thing — I 
know  that  before  he  is  five-and-thirty,  he 
will  be  President  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion.” 

Here,  indeed,  is  a brave  career  for  the 
Scotch  student:  can  not  one  complete  the 
sketch  as  it  roughly  exists  in  the  minds 
of  those  two  women  ? 

At  twenty-one,  B.M.  of  Edinburgh. 

At  twenty-six,  F.R.S. 

At  thirty,  Professor  of  Biology  at  Ox- 
ford: the  chair  founded  through  the  in- 
tercession of  the  women  of  Great  Britain. 

At  thirty-five,  President  of  the  British 
Association. 

At  forty,  a baronetcy,  for  further  dis- 
coveries in  the  region  of  anaesthetics. 

At  forty-five,  consulting  physician  to 
half  the  gouty  gentlemen  of  England, 
and  amassing  an  immense  fortune. 

At  fifty — 

Weil,  at  fifty,  is  it  not  time  that  “the 
poor  Scotch  student,”  now  become  great 
and  famous  and  wealthy,  should  look 
around  for  some  beautiful  princess  to 
share  his  high  estate  with  him  ? He  has 
not  had  time  before  to  think  of  such  mat- 
ters. But  what  is  this  now  ? Is  it  that 
microscopes  and  test-tubes  have  dimmed 
his  eyes  ? Is  it  that  honors  and  responsi- 
bilities have  silvered  his  hair  ? Or  is  the 
drinking  deep  of  the  Pactolus  stream  a 
deadly  poison  ? There  is  no  beautiful 
princess  awaiting  him  any  where.  He  is 
alone  among  his  honors.  There  was  once 
a beautiful  princess — beautiful-souled  and 
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tender-eyed,  if  not  otherwise  too  lovely — 
awaiting  him  among  the  western  seas  ; 
but  that  time  is  over  and  gone  many  a 
year  ago.  The  opportunity  has  passed. 
Ambition  called  him  away,  and  he  left 
her;  and  the  last  he  saw  of  her  was  when 
he  bade  good-by  to  the  White  Dove . 

What  have  we  to  do  with  these  idle 
dreams  ? We  are  getting  within  sight  of 
Iona  village  now;  and  the  sun  is  shining 
on  the  green  shores,  and  on  the  ruins  of 
the  old  cathedral,  and  on  that  white  house 
just  above  the  com  field.*  And  as  there 
is  no  good  anchorage  about  the  island,  we 
have  to  make  in  for  a little  creek  on  the 
Mull  side  of  the  Sound,  called  Polterriv, 
or  the  Bull-hole;  and  this  creek  is  nar- 
row, tortuous,  and  shallow;  and  a yacht 
drawing  eight  feet  of  water  has  to  be 
guided  with  some  circumspection,  espe- 
cially if  you  go  up  to  the  inner  harbor 
above  the  rock  called  the  Little  Bull. 
And  so  we  make  inquiries  of  John  of 
Skye,  who  has  not  been  with  us  here  be- 
fore. It  is  even  hinted  that  if  he  is  not 
quite  sure  of  the  channel,  we  might  send 
the  gig  over  to  Iona  for  John  Macdonald, 
who  is  an  excellent  pilot. 

“John  Macdonald!”  exclaims  John  of 
Skye,  whose  professional  pride  has  been 
wounded.  “Will  John  Macdonald  be 
doing  any  thing  more  than  I wass  do 
myself  in  the  Bull-hole — ay,  last  year — 
last  year  I will  tek  my  own  smack  out  of 
the  Bull-hole  at  the  norse  end,  and  ferry 
near  low  water  too ; and  her  deep-loaded. 
Oh  yes,  I will  be  knowing  the  Bull-hole 
this  many  a year." 

And  John  of  Skye  is  as  good  as  his 
word.  Favored  by  a flood-tide,  we  steal 
gently  into  the  unfrequented  creek,  be- 
hind the  great  rocks  of  red  granite;  and 
so  extraordinarily  clear  is  the  water  that, 
standing  upright  on  the  deck,  we  can  see 
the  white  sand  of  the  bottom,  with  shoals 
of  young  saithe  darting  this  way  and  that. 
And  then  just  as  we  get  opposite  an  open- 
ing in  the  rocks,  through  which  we  can 
descry  the  northern  shores  of  Iona,  and 
above  those  the  blue  peak  of  the  Dutch- 
man, away  goes  the  anchor  with  a short, 
quick  rush  ; her  head  swings  round  to 
meet  the  tide;  the  White  Dove  is  safe 
from  all  the  winds  that  blow.  Now  low- 


* How  do  you  do,  captain  ? And  is  the  deck- 
house £till  in  the  garden,  and  do  you  sleep  on  board 
when  you  sleep  ashore?  And  the  charming  young 
hostess,  too : has  she  got  a spirit  license  yet  from 
the  Duke?  We  wave  a handkerchief  to  you  ! 


er  away  the  gig,  boys,  and  bear  us  over 
the  blue  waters  of  the  Sound ! 

“I  am  really  afraid  to  begin,"  Mary 
Avon  says,  as  we  remonstrate  with  her 
for  not  having  touched  a color-tube  since 
she  started.  ‘ * Besides,  you  know,  I scarce- 
ly look  on  it  that  we  have  really  set  out 
yet.  This  is  only  a sort  of  shaking  our- 
selves into  our  places;  I am  only  getting 
accustomed  to  the  ways  of  our  cabin  now. 

I shall  scarcely  consider  that  we  have 
started  on  our  real  voyaging  until — ’’ 

Oh  yes,  we  know  very  well.  Until  we 
have  got  Angus  Sutherland  on  board. 
But  what  she  really  said  was,  after  slight 
hesitation  : 

“ — until  we  set  out  for  the  Northern 
Hebrides." 

4 4 Ay,  it's  a good  thing  to  feel  nervous 
about  beginning,"  says  the  Laird,  as  the 
long  sweep  of  the  four  oars  brings  us 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  Iona  shores.  “ I 
have  often  heard  Tom  Galbraith  say  that 
to  the  younger  men.  He  says  if  a young 
man  is  overconfident  he’ll  come  to  noth- 
ing. .But  there  was  a good  one  I once 
heard  Galbraith  tell  about  a young  man 
that  was  pentin  at  Tarbert — that’s  Tarbert 
on  Loch  Fyne,  Miss  Avon.  Ay,  well,  he 
was  pentin  away,  and  he  was  putting  in 
the  young  lass  of  the  house  as  a fisher- 
lass;  and  he  asked  her  if  she  could  not 
get  a creel  to  strap  on  her  back — as  a 
background  for  her  head,  ye  know.  Well, 
says  she — " 

Here  the  fierce  humor  of  the  story  be- 
gan to  bubble  up  in  the  Laird’s  blue-gray 
eyes.  We  were  all  half  laughing  al- 
ready. It  was  impossible  to  resist  the 
glow  of  delight  on  the  Laird  s face. 

“Says  she — just  as  pat  as  ninepence — 
says  she,  4 It’s  your  ain  head  that  wants 
a creel!’" 

The  explosion  was  inevitable.  The 
roar  of  laughter  at  this  good  one  was  so 
infectious  that  a subdued  smile  played 
over  the  rugged  features  of  John  of  Skye. 

44  If  8 your  ain  head  that  ivants  a creel." 
The  Laird  laughed,  and  laughed  again,  un- 
til the  last  desperately  suppressed  sounds 
were  something  like  kee  ! kee ! kee ! Even 
Mary  Avon  pretended  to  understand. 

“There  was  a real  good  one,’’  says  he, 
obviously  overjoyed  to  have  so  apprecia- 
tive an  audience,  “that  I mind  of  reading 
in  the  Deans  Reminiscences.  It  was  about 
an  old  leddy  in  Edinburgh  who  met  in  a 
shop  a young  officer  she  had  seen  before. 
He  was  a tall  young  man,  and  she  eyed 
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him  from  head  to  heel,  and  says  she — ha! 
ha ! — says  she,  4 Od,  ye're  a lang  lad : God 
gie  ye  grace'  Dry,  very  dry,  wasn't  it? 
There  was  real  humor  in  that — a pawky 
humor  that  people  in  the  South  can  not 
understand  at  all.  4 Od says  she,  4 ye're 
a lang  lad  : God  grant  ye  grace.'  There 
was  a great  dale  of  character  in  that.” 

We  were  sure  of  it;  but  still  we  pre- 
ferred the  Laird's  stories  about  Homesh. 
We  invariably  liked  best  the  stories  at 
which  the  Laird  laughed  most,  whether 
we  quite  understood  their  pawky  humor 
or  not. 

“Dr.  Sutherland  has  a great  many  sto- 
ries about  the  Highlanders,”  says  Miss 
Avon,  timidly : 44  they  are  very  amusing.” 

“ As  far  as  I have  observed,”  remarked 
the  Laird — for  how  could  he  relish  the 
notion  of  having  a rival  anecdote-monger 
on  board? — 4 4 as  far  as  I have  observed, 
the  Highland  character  is  entirely  with- 
out humor.  Ay,  I have  heard  Tom  Gal- 
braith say  that  very  often,  and  he  has 
been  every  where  in  the  Highlands.” 

44  Well,  then,”  says  Mary  Avon,  with  a 
quick  warmth  of  indignation  in  her  face 
—how  rapidly  those  soft  dark  eyes  could 
change  their  expression! — 44 1 hope  Mr. 
Galbraith  knows  more  about  painting 
than  he  knows  about  the  Highlanders! 
I thought  that  any  body  who  knows  any 
thing  knows  that  the  Celtic  nature  is  full 
of  imagination,  and  humor,  and  pathos, 
and  poetry ; and  the  Saxon — the  Saxon ! — 
it  is  his  business  to  plod  over  ploughed 
fields,  and  be  as  dull  and  commonplace  as 
the  other  animals  he  sees  there !” 

Gracious  goodness! — here  was  a tem- 
pest! The  Laird  was  speechless;  for,  in- 
deed, at  this  moment  we  bumped  against 
the  sacred  shores — that  is  to  say,  the  land- 
ing-slip of  Iona — and  had  to  scramble  on 
to  the  big  stones.  Then  we  walked  up 
and  past  the  cottages,  and  through  the 
potato  field,  and  past  the  white  inn,  and  so 
to  the  hallowed  shrine  and  its  graves  of 
the  kings.  We  spent  the  whole  of  the 
afternoon  there. 

When  we  got  back  to  the  yacht  and  to 
dinner,  we  discovered  that  a friend  had 
visited  us  in  our  absence,  and  had  left  of 
his  largesse  behind  him — nasturtiums  and 
yellow-and-  white  pansies,  and  what  not — 
to  say  nothing  of  fresh  milk  and  crisp, 
delightful  lettuce.  We  drank  his  health. 

Was  it  the  fear  of  some  one  breaking  in 
on  our  domestic  peace  that  made  that  last 
evening  among  the  Western  Islands  so 


lovely  to  us  ? We  went  out  in  the  gig  aft- 
er dinner ; the  Laird  put  forth  his  en- 
gines of  destruction  to  encompass  the  in- 
nocent lythe;  we  heard  him  humming 
the  4‘  Haughs  o'  Cromdale”  in  the  silence. 
The  wonderful  glory  of  that  evening! — 
Iona  become  an  intense  olive-green  against 
the  gold  and  crimson  of  the  sunset,  the 
warm  light  shining  along  the  red  granite 
of  western  Mull.  Then  the  yellow  moon 
rose  in  the  south — into  the  calm  violet- 
hued  vault  of  the  heavens ; and  there  was 
a golden  fire  on  the  ripples  and  on  the 
wet  blades  of  the  oars  as  we  rowed  back 
with  laughter  and  singing. 

“Sing  tantnra!  Ring  t^ntnra! 

Sing  tantam!  Ring  t&ntura! 

Said  lie,  the  Higlilund  army  rues 

That  ere  they  came  to  Cromdale!” 

And  then,  next  morning,  we  were  up  at 
five  o'clock.  If  we  were  going  to  have  a 
tooth  pulled,  why  not  have  the  little  in- 
terview over  at  once  ? East  Wind  would 
be  waiting  for  us  at  Castle  Osprey. 

Blow,  soft  westerly  breeze,  then,  and 
bear  us  down  by  Fion-phort,  and  round 
the  granite  Ross — shining  all  a pale  red  in 
the  early  dawn.  And  here  is  Ardalanish 
Point;  and  there,  as  the  morning  goes  by, 
are  the  Carsaig  arches,  and  then  Loch 
Buy,  and  finally  the  blue  Firth  of  Lorn. 
Northward,  now,  and  still  northward,  un- 
til, far  away,  the  white  house  shining 
amidst  the  firs,  and  the  flag  fluttering  in 
the  summer  air.  Have  they  descried  us, 
then  ? Or  is  the  bunting  hoisted  in  hon- 
or of  guests?  The  pale  cheek  of  Mary 
Avon  tells  a tale  as  she  descries  that  far 
signal;  but  that  is  no  business  of  ours. 
Perhaps  it  is  only  of  her  uncle  that  she  is 
thinking. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

BROSE. 

Behold,  now!  this  beautiful  garden  of 
Castle  Osprey  all  ablaze  in  the  sun ; the 
roses,  pansies,  poppies,  and  what  not  be- 
wildering our  eyes  after  the  long  looking 
at  the  blue  water;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
brilliant  paradise — just  as  we  had  feared 
— the  snake ! He  did  not  scurry  away  at 
our  approach,  as  snakes  are  wont  to  do,  or 
raise  his  horrent  head  and  hiss.  The  fact 
is,  we  found  him  comfortably  seated  un- 
der a droopiug  ash,  smoking.  He  rose 
and  explained  that  he  had  strolled  up 
from  the  shore  to  await  our  coming.  He 
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eyes  that  seemed  to  fear  the  light.  But 
the  albino  look  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  pugilist's  jaw.  and  the  broken  nos**, 
and  the  general  hangdog  scowl  about 
the  mouth.  For  the  rest.  Mr  Smethurst 
seemed  desirous  of  making  up  for  those 
unpleasant  features  which  nature  had  be- 
stowed  upon  him  by  a studied  air  of  seif* 
possession,  ami  by  an  extreme  precision 
of  dress.  Alack  and  w el  lad  ay  1 these 


did  not  seem  to  notice  that  Mary  Avon, 
os  she  came  along,  had  to  walk  slowly, 
and  was  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  Laird. 

Certainly  nature  had  not  been  bountt 
ful  to  this  tall,  spare  person  who  had  now 
come  among  us;  At  first  sight  he  looked 
almost  like  an  albino — his  yellow-white, 
closely  cropped  head,  a certain  raw  ap- 
pearance of  the  face,  as  if  perpetual  east 
winds  had  chafed  the  skin,  and  weak  gray 
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laudable  efforts  were  of  little  avail.  Na- 
ture was  too  strong  for  him.  The  as- 
sumption of  a languid  and  indifferent  air 
was  not  quite  in  consonance  with  the  fer- 
rety gray  eyes;  the  precision  of  his  cos- 
tume only  gave  him  the  look  of  a well- 
dressed  groom,  or  a butler  gone  on  the 
turf.  There  was  not  much  grateful  to 
the  sight  about  Mr.  Frederick  Smethurst. 

But  were  we  to  hate  the  man  for  being 
ugly?  Despite  his  raw  face,  he  might 
have  the  white  soul  of  an  angel.  And  in 
fact  we  knew  absolutely  nothing  against 
his  private  character  or  private  reputa- 
tion, except  that  he  had  been  blackballed 
at  a London  club  in  by -gone  days;  and 
even  of  that  little  circumstance  our  wom- 
en-folk  were  not  aware.  However,  there 
was  no  doubt  at  all  that  a certain  cold- 
ness— apparent  to  us  who  knew  her  well 
— characterized  the  manner  of  this  small 
lady  who  now  went  up  and  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  declared — unblushingly — 
that  she  was  so  glad  he  had  run  up  to  the 
Highlands. 

“And  you  know,''  said  she,  with  that 
charming  politeness  which  she  would 
show  to  the  archfiend  himself  if  he  were 
properly  introduced  to  her — “you  know, 
Mr.  Smethurst,  that  yachting  is  such  an 
uncertain  thing,  one  never  knows  when 
one  may  get  back;  but  if  you  could  spare 
a few  days  to  take  a run  with  us,  you 
would  see  what  a capital  mariner  Mary 
has  become,  and  I am  sure  it  would  be  a 
great  pleasure  to  us." 

These  were  actually  her  words.  She 
uttered  them  without  the  least  tremor  of 
hesitation.  She  looked  him  straight  in 
the  face  with  those  clear,  innocent,  con- 
fiding eyes  of  hers.  How  could  the  man 
tell  that  she  was  wishing  him  at  Jericho  ? 

And  it  was  in  silence  that  we  waited  to 
hear  our  doom  pronounced.  A yachting 
trip  with  this  intolerable  Jonah  on  board! 
The  sunlight  went  out  of  the  day;  the 
blue  went  out  of  the  sky  and  the  seas;  the 
world  was  filled  with  gloom,  and  chaos, 
and  East  Wind. 

Imagine,  then,  the  sudden  joy  with 
which  we  heard  of  our  deliverance! 
Surely  it  was  not  the  raucous  voice  of 
Frederick  Smethurst,  but  a sound  of  sum- 
mer bells. 

“Oh,  thank  you,"  he  said,  in  his  af- 
fectedly indifferent  way.  “ But  the  fact 
is,  I have  run  up  to  see  Mary  only  on  a 
little  matter  of  business,  and  I must  get 
back  at  once.  Indeed,  I purpose  leaving 


by  the  Dalmally  coach  in  the  afternoon. 
Thank  you  very  much,  though;  perhaps 
some  other  time  I may  be  more  fortu- 
nate." 

How  we  had  wronged  this  poor  man! 

We  hated  him  no  longer.  On  the  con- 
trary, great  grief  was  expressed  over  his 
departure ; and  he  was  begged  at  least  to 
stay  that  one  evening.  No  doubt  he  had 
heard  of  Dr.  Angus  Sutherland,  who  had 
made  such  discoveries  in  the  use  of  ana?s- 
thetics?  Dr.  Sutherland  was  coming  by 
the  afternoon  steamer.  Would  not  he 
stay  and  meet  him  at  dinner  ? 

Our  tears  broke  out  afresh — metaphor- 
ically— when  East  Wind  persisted  in  his 
intention  of  departure ; but  of  course 
compulsion  was  out  of  the  question. 

And  so  we  allowed  him  to  go  into  the 
house  to  have  that  business  interview 
with  his  niece. 

“A  poor  crayture !"  remarked  the 
Laird,  confidently,  forgetting  that  he 
was  talking  of  a friend  of  ours.  “Why 
does  he  not  speak  out  like  a man,  instead 
of  drawling  and  dawdling?  His  accent 
is  jist  insufferable." 

“And  what  business  can  he  have  with 
Mary  ?"  says  our  sovereign  lady,  sharply 
— just  as  if  a man  with  a raw  skin  and 
yellow-white  hair  must  necessarily  be  a 
pickpocket.  “He  was  the  trustee  of  that 
little  fortune  of  hers,  I know ; but  that  is 
all  over.  She  got  the  money  when  she 
came  of  age.  What  can  he  want  to  see 
her  about  now  ?" 

We  concerned  ourselves  not  with  that. 

It  was  enough  for  us  that  the  snake  was 
about  to  retreat  from  our  summer  para- 
dise of  his  own  free-will  and  pleasure. 

And  Angus  Sutherland  was  coming,  and 
the  provisioning  of  the  yacht  had  to  be 
seen  to ; for  to-morrow — to-morrow  we 
spread  our  white  wings  again,  and  take 
flight  to  the  far  north. 

Never  was  parting  guest  so  warmly 
speeded.  We  concealed  our  tears  as  the 
coach  rolled  away.  We  waved  a hand 
to  him.  And  then,  when  it  was  suggested 
that  the  wagonette  that  had  brought  Mary 
Avon  down  from  Castle  Osprey  might 
just  as  well  go  along  to  the  quay — for 
the  steamer  bringing  Angus  Sutherland 
would  be  in  shortly — and  when  we  actu- 
ally did  set  out  in  that  direction,  there 
was  so  little  grief  on  our  faces  that  you 
could  not  have  told  we  had  been  bidding 
farewell  to  a valued  friend  and  relative. 

Now  if  our  good-hearted  Laird  had 
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had  a grain  of  jealousy  in  his  nature,  he 
might  well  have  resented  the  manner  in 
which  these  two  women  spoke  of  the  ap- 
proaching guest.  In  their  talk  the  word 
‘ ‘ he'’  meant  only  one  person.  ‘ ‘ He”  was 
sure  to  come  by  this  steamer.  “He”  was 
so  punctual  in  his  engagements.  Would 
he  bring  a gun  or  a rod;  or  would  the 
sailing  be  enough  amusement  for  him? 
What  a capital  thing  it  was  for  him  to  be 
able  to  take  an  interest  in  some  such  out- 
of-door  exercise,  as  a distraction  to  the 
mind ! And  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  The 
Laird  heard  all  this,  and  his  expectations 
were  no  doubt  rising  and  rising.  For- 
getful of  his  disappointment  on  first  see- 
ing Mary  Avon,  he  was  in  all  likelihood 
creating  an  imaginary  figure  of  Angus 
Sutherland — and,  of  course,  this  marvel 
of  erudition  and  intellectual  power  must 
be  a tall,  wan,  pale  person,  with  the  trav- 
ail of  thinking  written  in  lines  across 
the  spacious  brow.  The  Laird  was  not 
aware  that  for  many  a day  after  we  first 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young 
Scotch  student  he  was  generally  referred 
to  in  our  private  conversation  as  “ Brose.” 

And,  indeed,  the  Laird  did  stare  consid- 
erably when  he  saw — elbowing  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  making  for  us 
with  a laugh  of  welcome  on  the  fresh- 
colored  face — a stout-set,  muscular,  blue- 
eyed, sandy-hai  red , good-humored-look- 
ing, youngish  man,  who,  instead  of  hav- 
ing any  thing  Celtic  about  his  appearance, 
might  have  been  taken  fpr  the  son  of  a 
south-country  farmer.  “ Brose”  was  car- 
rying his  own  portmanteau,  and  sturdily 
shoving  his  way  through  the  porters  who 
would  fain  have  seized  it. 

“I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Angus,”  said 
our  queen-regent,  holding  out  her  hand ; 
and  there  was  no  ceremonial  politeness  in 
that  reception — but  you  should  have  seem 
the  look  in  her  eyes. 

Then  he  went  on  to  the  wagonette. 

“How  do  you  do,  Miss  Avon?”  said  he, 
quite  timidly,  like  a school-boy.  He 
scarcely  glanced  up  at  her  face,  which 
wras  regarding  him  with  a very  pleasant 
welcome ; he  seemed  relieved  when  he 
had  to  turn  and  seize  his  portmanteau 
again.  Knowing  that  he  was  rather  fond 
of  driving,  our  mistress  and  admiral-in- 
chief offered  him  the  reins,  but  he  de- 
clined the  honor;  Mary  Avon  was  sitting 
in  front.  “ Oh  no,  thank  you,”  said  he, 
quite  hastily,  and  with  something  uncom- 
monly like  a blush.  The  Laird,  if  he  had 
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been  entertaining  any  feeling  of  jealousy, 
must  have  been  re-assured.  “ Brose”  was 
no  formidable  rival.  He  spoke  very  little 
— he  only  listened — as  we  drove  away  to 
Castle  Osprey.  Mary  Avon  was  chatting 
briskly  and  cheerfully,  and  it  wTas  to  the 
Laird  that  she  addressed  that  running 
fire  of  nonsense  and  merry  laughter. 

But  the  young  doctor  was  greatly  con- 
cerned wrhen,  on  our  arrival  at  Castle 
Osprey,  he  saw  Mary  Avon  helped  down 
with  much  care,  and  heard  the  story  of 
the  sprain. 

“ Who  bandages  your  ankle  ?”  said  he 
at  once,  and  without  any  shyness  now. 

“I  do  it  myself,”  said  she,  cheerfully. 

“ I can  do  it  well  enough.” 

“ Oh  no,  you  can  not!”  said  he,  abrupt- 
ly; “a  person  stooping  can  not.  The 
bandage  should  be  as  tight  and  as  smooth 
as  the  skin  of  a drum.  You  must  let 
some  one  else  do  that  for  you.” 

And  he  was  disposed  to  resent  this 
walking  about  in  the  garden  before  din- 
ner. What  business  had  she  to  trifle  with 
such  a serious  matter  as  a sprain ; and  a 
sprain  which  was  the  recall  of  an  older 
sprain?  “Did  she  wish  to  be  lame  for 
life  ?”  he  asked,  sharply. 

Mary  Avon  laughed,  and  said  that 
worse  things  than  that  had  befallen  peo- 
ple. He  asked  her  whether  she  found 
any  pleasure  in  voluntary  martyrdom. 
She  blushed  a little,  and  turned  to  the 
Laird. 

The  Laird  was  at  this  moment  laying 
before  us  the  details  of  a mast  gigantic 
scheme.  It  appeared  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Strathgovan,  not  content  with  a steam 
fire-engine,  were  talking  about  having  a 
public  park — actually  proposing  to  have  a 
public  park,  with  beds  of  flowers,  and  iron 
seats;  and,  to  crown  all,  a gymnasium, 
where  the  youths  of  the  neighborhood 
might  twirl  themselves  on  the  gay  trapeze 
to  their  hearts’  content.  And  where  the 
subscriptions  were  to  come  from,  and 
what  were  the  hardiest  plants  for  borders, 
and  wdiether  the  gymnasium  should  be 
furnished  with  ropes  or  with  chains — these 
matters  were  weighing  heavily  on  the 
mind  of  our  good  friend  of  Denny-mains. 
Angus  Sutherland  relapsed  into  silence, 
and  gazed  absently  at  a tree-fuchsia  that 
stood  by. 

“ It  is  a beautiful  plant,  is  it  not  ?”  said 
a voice  beside  him — that  of  our  empress 
and  liege  lady. 

He  started. 
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“ Oh  yes,”  he  said,  cheerfully.  “I 
was  thinking  I should  like  to  live  the  life 
of  a tree  like  that,  dying  in  the  winter, 
you  know,  and  being  quite  impervious  to 
frost  and  snow  and  hard  weather;  and 
then,  as  soon  as  the  fine  warm  spring  and 
summer  came  round,  coming  to  life  again 
and  spreading  yourself  out  to  feel  all  the 
sunlight  and  the  warm  winds.  That 
must  be  a capital  life.” 

“But  do  you  really  think  they  can  feel 
that  ? Why,  you  must  believe  that  those 
trees  and  flowers  are  alive !” 

‘ 4 Does  any  body  doubt  it  ?”  said  he, 
quite  simply.  ‘ ‘ They  are  certainly  alive. 
Why—” 

And  here  he  bethought  himself  for  a 
moment. 

“ If  I only  had  a good  microscope  now,” 
said  he,  eagerly,  “I  would  show  you  the 
life  of  a plant  directly — in  every  cell  of  it : 
did  you  never  see  the  constant  life  in  each 
cell,  the  motion  of  the  chlorophyll  gran- 
ules circling  and  circling  night  and  day  ? 
Did  no  one  ever  show  you  that  ?” 

Well,  no  one  had  ever  shown  us  that. 
We  may  now  and  again  have  entertained 
angels  unawares,  but  we  were  not  always 
stumbling  against  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

“ Then  I must  borrow  one  somewhere,” 
said  he,  decisively,  “and  show  you  the 
secret  life  of  even  the  humblest  plant  that 
exists.  And  then  look  what  a long  life  it 
is,  in  the  case  of  the  perennial  plants. 
Did  you  ever  think  of  that  ? Those  great 
trees  in  the  Yosemite  Valley — they  were 
alive  and  feeling  the  warm  sunlight  and 
the  winds  about  them  when  Alfred  was 
hiding  in  the  marshes ; and  they  were  liv- 
ing the  same  undisturbed  life  when 
Charles  the  First  had  his  head  chopped 
off ; and  they  were  living — in  peace  and 
quietness — when  all  Europe  had  to  wake 
up  to  stamp  out  the  Napoleonic  pest;  and 
they  are  alive  now  and  quite  careless  of 
the  little  creatures  that  come  to  span  out 
their  circumference,  and  ticket  them,  and 
give  them  ridiculous  names.  Had  any  of 
the  patriarchs  a life  as  long  as  that  ?” 

The  Laird  eyed  this  young  man 
askance.  There  was  something  uncan- 
ny about  him.  What  might  not  he  say 
when — in  the  northern  solitudes  to  which 
we  were  going — the  great  Semple  heresy 
case  was  brought  on  for  discussion  ? 

But  at  dinner  the  Laird  got  on  very 
well  with  our  new  guest;  for  the  latter 
listened  most  respectfully  when  Denny- 


mains  was  demonstrating  the  exceeding 
purity,  and  strength,  and  fitness  of  the 
speech  used  in  the  south  of  Scotland. 
And  indeed  the  Laird  was  generous.  He 
admitted  that  there  were  blemishes.  He 
deprecated  the  introduction  of  French 
words,  and  gave  us  a much  longer  list 
of  those  aliens  than  usually  appears  in 
books.  What  about  conjee,  and  que-vee , 
and  fracatv  as  used  by  Scotch  children 
and  old  wives  ? 

Then  after  dinner — at  nine  o’clock  the 
wonderful  glow  of  the  summer  evening 
was  still  filling  the  drawing-room — the 
Laird  must  needs  have  Mary  Avon  sing 
to  him.  It  was  not  a custom  of  hers. 
She  rarely  would  sing  a song  of  set  pur- 
pose. The  linnet  sings  all  day — when 
you  do  not  watch  her;  but  she  will  not 
sing  if  you  go  and  ask. 

However,  on  this  occasion,  her  hostess 
went  to  the  piano,  and  sat  down  to  play 
the  accompaniment ; and  Mary  Avon 
stood  beside  her,  and  sang,  in  rather  a 
low  voice — but  it  was  tender  enough — 
some  modem  version  of  the  old  ballad 
of  the  Queen’s  Maries.  What  were  the 
words  ? These  were  of  them,  anyway : 

“Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries; 

This  night  she’ll  hae  but  three: 

There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 
And  Mary  Carmichael,  and  me.” 

But,  indeed,  if  you  had  seen  that  graceful 
slim  figure — clad  all  in  black  velvet,  with 
the  broad  band  of  gold  fringe  round  the 
neck — and  the  small,  shapely,  smoothly 
brushed  head  above  the  soft  swathes  of 
white  muslin;  and  if  you  had  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  black  eyelashes  drooping 
outward  from  the  curve  of  the  pale  cheek ; 
and  if  you  had  heard  the  tender,  low 
voice  of  Mary  Avon — you  might  have 
forgotten  about  the  Queen’s  Maries  alto- 
gether. 

And  then  Angus  Sutherland : the  Laird 
was  determined— in  true  Scotch  fashion — 
that  every  body  who  could  not  sing  should 
be  goaded  to  sing. 

“Oh,  well,”  said  the  young  man,  with 
a laugh,  “you  know  a student  in  Ger- 
many must  sing  whether  he  can  or  not. 
And  I learned  there  to  smash  out  some- 
thing like  an  accompaniment  also.” 

And  he  went  to  the  piano  without  more 
ado,  and  did  smash  out  an  accompani- 
ment. And  if  his  voice  was  rather  harsh 
— well,  we  should  have  called  it  raucous 
in  the  case  of  East  Wind,  but  we  only 
called  it  manly  and  strenuous  when  it 
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was  Angus  Sutherland  who  sang.  And 
it  was  a manly  song,  too — a fitting  song 
for  our  last  night  on  shore,  the  words 
hailing  from  the  green  woods  of  Fuinary, 
the  air  an  air  that  had  many  a time  been 
heard  among  the  western  seas.  It  was  the 
song  of  the  Biorlinn*  that  he  sang  to  us; 
we  could  hear  the  brave  chorus  and  the 
splash  of  the  long  oars : 

“Send  the  biorlinn  on  careering! 

Cheerily  and  all  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

A long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

“Give  her  way  and  show  her  wake, 

’Mid  showering  spray  and  curling  eddies — 
Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

A long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen !” 

Do  we  not  hear  now  the  measured  stroke 
in  the  darkness  of  the  morning?  The 
water  springs  from  her  bows;  one  by 

• Biorlinn , that  is,  a rowing-boat.  The  word  is 
pronounced  bt/nrlen.  The  song,  which  in  a measure 
imitates  the  rhythm  peculiar  to  Highland  poetry — 
consisting  in  a certain  repetition  of  the  same  vowel 
sounds — is  the  production  of  Dr.  Macleod,  of  Mor- 
ven.  And  here,  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  who  minds 
such  things,  is  a rough  draft  of  the  air,  arranged  by 
a most  charming  young  lady,  who,  however,  says  she 
would  rather  die  than  have  her  name  mentioned : 


one  the  headlands  are  passed.  But  lo! 
the  day  is  breaking;  the  dawn  will  surely 
bring  a breeze  with  it;  and  then  the  sail 
of  the  gallant  craft  will  bear  her  over  the 
seas. 

“Another  cheer,  our  Isle  appears! 

Our  biorlinn  bears  her  on  the  faster — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

A long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

“Ahead  she  goes!  the  land  she  knows! 

Behold!  the  snowy  shores  of  Canna — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

A long,  strong  puli  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen !” 

A long,  strong  pull  together,  indeed : who 
could  resist  joining  in  the  thunder  of  the 
chorus  ? And  we  were  bound  for  Canna, 
too : this  was  our  last  night  on  shore. 

Our  last  night  on  shore.  In  such  circum- 
stances one  naturally  has  a glance  round 
at  the  people  with  whom  one  is  to  be 
brought  into  such  close  contact  for  many 
and  many  a day.  But  in  this  particular 
case  what  was  the  use  of  speculating,  or 
grumbling,  or  remonstrating?  There  is 
a certain  household  that  is  ruled  with  a 
rod  of  iron.  And  if  the  mistress  of  that 
household  chose  to  select  as  her  summer 
companions  a “shilpit  bit  thing,”  and  a 
hard-headed,  ambitious  Scotch  student, 
and  a parochial  magnate  haunted  by  a 
heresy  case,  how  dared  one  object  ? There 
is  such  a thing  as  peace  and  quietness. 

But  however  unpromising  the  outlook 
might  be,  do  we  not  know  the  remark  that 
is  usually  made  by  that  hard- worked  of- 
ficer, the  chief  mate,  when  on  the  eve  of  a 
voyage  he  finds  himself  confronted  by  an 
unusually  mongrel  crew  ? He  regards 
those  loafers  and  outcasts,  from  the  Bow- 
ery, and  Ratcliffe  Highway,  and  the 
Broomielaw — Greeks,  niggers,  and  Mex- 
icans— with  a critical  and  perhaps  scorn- 
ful air,  and  forthwith  proceeds  to  address 
them  in  the  following  highly  polished 
manner: 

“By  etcetera-etcetera,  you  are  an  etcet- 
eraed  rum-looking  lot;  but  etcetera-etcet- 
era me  if  I don't  lick  you  into  shape  be- 
fore we  get  to  Rio." 

And  so — good-night ! — and  let  all  good 
people  pray  for  fair  skies  and  a favoring 
breeze!  And  if  there  is  any  song  to  be 
heard  in  our  dreams,  let  it  be  the  song  of 
the  Queen's  Maries — in  the  low,  tender 
voice  of  Mary  Avon : 

“There  was  Mary  Beaton,  and  Mary  Seaton, 

And  Mary  Carmichael,  and  me.” 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

NORTHWARD. 

We  have  bidden  good-by  to  the  land; 
the  woods  and  the  green  hills  have  be- 
come pale  in  the  haze  of  the  summer 
light ; we  are  out  here,  alone,  on  the  shin- 
ing blue  plain.  And  if  Angus  Suther- 
land betrays  a tendency  to  keep  forward, 
conversing  with  John  of  Skye  about 
blocks,  and  tackle,  and  winches;  and  if 
the  Laird — whose  parental  care  and  re- 
gard for  Mary  Avon  is  becoming  beautiful 
to  see — should  have  quite  a monopoly  of 
the  young  lady,  and  be  more  bent  than 
ever  on  amusing  her  with  his  “good 
ones;1’  and  if  our  queen  and  governor 
should  spend  a large  portion  of  her  time 
below,  in  decorating  cabins  with  flowers, 
in  overhauling  napery,  and  in  earnest 
consultation  with  Master  Fred  about  cer- 
tain culinary  mysteries — notwithstanding 
all  these  divergences  of  place  and  occupa- 
tion, our  little  kingdom  afloat  is  compact 
enough.  There  is,  always,  for  example, 
a re-assembling  at  meals.  There  is  an  in- 
stant community  of  interest  when  a sud- 
den cry  calls  all  hands  on  deck  to  regard 
some  new  thing — the  spouting  of  a whale, 
or  the  silvery  splashing  of  a shoal  of 
mackerel.  But  now — but  now — if  only 
some  cloud-compelling  Jove  would  break 
this  insufferably  fine  weather,  and  give 
us  a rattling  good  gale ! 

It  is  a strange  little  kingdom.  It  has 
no  postal  service.  Shilling  telegrams  are 
unknown  in  it ; there  is  no  newspaper  at 
breakfast.  Serene,  independent,  self-cen- 
tred, it  minds  its  own  affairs:  if  the  whole 
of  Europe  were  roaring  for  war,  not  even 
an  echo  of  the  cry  would  reach  us.  We 
only  hear  the  soft  calling  of  the  sea-birds 
as  we  sit  and  read,  or  talk,  or  smoke,  from 
time  to  time  watching  the  shadows  move 
on  the  blistering  hot  decks,  or  guessing  at 
the  names  of  the  great  mountains  that  rise 
above  Loch  Etive  and  Lochaber.  But  oh ! 
for  the  swift  gale  to  tear  this  calm  to 
pieces ! Is  there  no  one  of  you  giants  se- 
cretly brewing  a storm  for  us,  far  up  there 
among  the  lonely  chasms,  to  spring  down 
on  these  glassy  seas  ? 

“ They  prayed  for  rain  in  the  churches 
last  Sunday — so  Captain  John  says,”  Mary 
Avon  remarks,  when  we  assemble  togeth- 
er at  lunch. 

“The  distilleries  are  stopped:  that's 
very  serious,”  continues  the  Laird. 

“Well,”  says  our  liege  lady,  “people 


talk  about  the  rain  in  the  West  High- 
lands. It  must  be  true,  as  every  body 
says  it  is  true.  But  now — excepting  the 
year  we  went  to  America  with  Sylvia  Bal- 
four— we  have  been  here  for  five  years 
running;  and  each  year  we  made  up  our 
mind  for  a deluge,  thinking  we  had  de- 
served it,  you  know.  Well,  it  never 
came.  Look  at  this  now.” 

And  the  fact  was  that  we  were  lying 
motionless  on  the  smooth  bosom  of  the 
Atlantic,  with  the  sun  so  hot  on  the  decks 
that  we  were  glad  to  get  below. 

“Very  strange — very  strange  indeed,” 
remarked  the  Laird,  with  a profound  air. 
“Now  what  value  are  we  to  put  on  any 
historical  evidence  if  we  find  such  a con- 
flict of  testimony  about  what  is  at  our  own 
doors  ? How  should  there  be  two  opeen- 
ions  about  the  weather  in  the  West  High- 
lands ? It  is  a matter  of  common  experi- 
ence— dear  me ! I never  heard  the  like.” 

“Oh,  but  I think  we  might  try  to  rec- 
oncile those  diverse  opinions,”  said  Angus 
Sutherland,  with  an  absolute  gravity. 
“You  hear  mostly  the  complaints  of  Lon- 
don people,  who  make  much  of  a passing 
shower.  Then  the  tourist  and  holiday 
folk,  especially  from  the  South,  come  in 
the  autumn,  when  the  fine  summer  weath- 
er has  broken.  And  then,”  he  added,  ad- 
dressing himself  with  a frank  smile  to  the 
small  creature  who  had  been  expressing 
her  wonder  over  the  fine  weather,  “per- 
haps, if  you  are  pleased  with  your  holiday 
on  the  whole,  you  are  not  anxious  to  re- 
member the  wet  days ; and  then  you  are 
not  afraid  of  a shower,  I know ; and  be- 
sides that,  when  one  is  yachting,  one  is 
more  anxious  for  wind  than  for  fine 
weather.” 

“Oh,  I am  sure  that  is  it!”  called  out 
Mary  Avon,  quite  eagerly.  She  did  not 
care  how  she  destroyed  the  Laird’s  con- 
victions about  the  value  of  historical  ev- 
idence. “That  is  an  explanation  of  the 
whole  thing.” 

At  this,  Angus  Sutherland — who  had 
been  professing  to  treat  this  matter  seri- 
ously merely  as  a joke — quickly  lowered 
his  eyes.  He  scarcely  ever  looked  Mary 
Avon  in  the  face  when  she  spoke  to  him, 
or  when  he  had  to  speak  to  her.  And 
a little  bit  of  shy  embarrassment  in  his 
manner  toward  her — perceivable  only  at 
times — was  all  the  more  singular  in  a man 
who  was  shrewd  and  hard-headed  enough, 
who  had  knocked  about  the  world,  and 
seen  many  persons  and  things,  and  who 
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had  a fair  amount  of  unassuming  self-con- 
fidence, mingled  with  a vein  of  sly  and 
reticent  humor.  He  talked  freely  enough 
when  he  was  addressing  our  admiral-in- 
chief. He  was  not  afraid  to  meet  her 
eyes.  Indeed,  they  were  so  familiar 
friends  that  she  called  him  by  his  Chris- 
tian name — a practice  which  in  general 
she  detested.  But  she  would  as  soon 
have  thought  of  applying  “Mr.”  to  one 
of  her  own  boys  at  Epsom  College  as  to 
Angus  Sutherland. 

“Well,  you  know,  Angus,”  says  she, 
pleasantly,  “you  have  definitely  prom- 
ised to  go  up  to  the  Outer  Hebrides  with 
us,  and  back.  The  longer  the  calms  last, 
the  longer  we  shall  have  you.  So  we 
shall  gladly  put  up  with  the  fine  weather.” 

“ It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so ; but  I 
have  already  had  such  a long  holiday — ” 

“Oh!”  said  Mary  Avon,  with  her  eyes 
full  of  wonder  and  indignation.  She  was 
too  surprised  to  say  any  more.  She  only 
stared  at  him.  She  knew  he  had  been 
working  night  and  day  in  Edinburgh. 

“I  mean,” said  he,  hastily,  and  looking 
down,  “I  have  been  away  so  long  from 
London.  Indeed,  I was  getting  rather 
anxious  about  my  next  month's  number ; 
but  luckily,  just  before  I left  Edinburgh, 
a kind  friend  sent  me  a most  valuable  pa- 
per, so  I am  quite  at  ease  again.  Would 
you  like  to  read  it,  Sir  ? It  is  set  up  in 
type.” 

He  took  the  sheets  from  his  pocket,  and 
handed  them  to  the  Laird.  Denny-mains 
looked  at  the  title.  It  was  “On  the  Ra- 
diolarians  of  the  Coal  Measures,”  and  it 
was  the  production  of  a well-known  pro- 
fessor. The  Laird  handed  back  the  paper 
without  opening  it. 

“No,  thank  you,”  said  he,  with  some 
dignity.  “ If  I wished  to  be  instructed,  I 
would  like  a safer  guide  than  that  man.” 

We  looked  with  dismay  on  this  dan- 
gerous thing  that  had  been  brought  on 
board:  might  it  not  explode  and  blow  up 
the  ship  ? 

“Why,”  said  our  doctor,  in  unaffected 
wonder,  and  entirely  mistaking  the  Laird's 
exclamation,  “he  is  a perfect  master  of 
his  subject.” 

“There  is  a great  deal  too  much  spec- 
ulation nowadays  on  these  matters,  and 
parteecularly  among  the  younger  men,” 
remarked  the  Laird,  severely.  And  he 
looked  at  Angus  Sutherland.  “I  sup- 
pose now  ye  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
Vestiges  of  Creation  ¥' 


“I  have  heard  of  the  book,”  said  Brose, 
regretfully  confessing  his  ignorance,  “but 
I never  happened  to  see  it.” 

The  Laird's  countenance  lightened. 

“So  much  the  better — so  much  the  bet- 
ter. A most  mischievous  and  unsettling 
book.  But  all  the  harm  it  can  do  is 
counteracted  by  a noble  work,  a conclu- 
sive work,  that  leaves  nothing  to  be  said. 
Ye  have  read  the  Testimony  of  the  Rocks , 
no  doubt  ?” 

“Oh  yes,  certainly,”  our  doctor  was 
glad  to  be  able  to  say;  “ but — but  it  was  a 
long  time  ago — when  I was  a boy,  in  fact.” 

“Boy  or  man,  you'll  get  no  better  book 
on  the  history  of  the  earth.  I tell  ye, 
Sir,  I never  read  a book  that  placed  such 
firm  conviction  in  my  mind.  Will  ye 
get  any  of  the  new  men  they  are  talking 
about  as  keen  an  observer  and  as  skillful 
in  arguing  as  Hugh  Miller  ? No,  no ; not 
one  of  them  dares  to  try  to  upset  the  Tes- 
timony of  the  Rocks .” 

Angus  Sutherland  appealed  against  this 
sentence  of  finality  only  in  a very  hum- 
ble way. 

“ Of  course,  Sir,”  said  he,  meekly,  “you 
know  that  science  is  still  moving  for- 
ward— ” 

“Science?”  repeated  the  Laird.  “Sci- 
ence may  be  moving  forward  or  moving 
backward;  but  can  it  upset  the  facts  of 
the  earth  ? Science  may  say  what  it 
likes;  but  the  facts  remain  the  same.” 

Now  this  point  was  so  conclusive  that 
we  unanimously  hailed  the  Laird  as  victor. 
Our  doctor  submitted  with  an  excellent 
good  humor.  He  even  promised  to  post 
that  paper  on  the  Radiolarians  at  the  very 
first  office  we  might  reach:  we  did  not 
want  any  such  explosive  compounds  on 
board. 

That  night  we  only  got  as  far  as  Fish- 
nish  Bay — a solitary  little  harbor  proba- 
bly down  on  but  few  maps ; and  that  we 
had  to  reach  by  getting  out  the  gig  for  a 
tow.  There  was  a strange  bronze- red  in 
the  northern  skies,  long  after  the  sun  had 
set ; but  in  here  the  shadow  of  the  great 
mountains  was  on  the  water.  We  could 
scarcely  see  the  gig;  but  Angus  Suther- 
land had  joined  the  men,  and  was  pulling 
stroke;  and  along  with  the  measured 
splash  of  the  oars,  we  heard  something 
about  “ Ho,  ro , clansmen  /”  Then,  in  the 
cool  night  air,  there  was  a slight  fragrance 
of  peat  smoke ; we  knew  we  were  getting 
near  the  shore. 

“He's  a fine  fellow,  that,”  says  the 
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Laird,  generously,  of  his  defeated  antago- 
nist. “A  fine  fellow.  His  knowledge 
of  different  things  is  just  remarkable  ; 
and  he’s  as  modest  as  a girl.  Ay,  and  he 
can  row,  too;  a while  ago,  when  it  was 
lighter,  I could  see  him  put  his  shoulders 
into  it.  Ay,  he’s  a fine  good-natured  fel- 
low, and  I am  glad  he  has  not  been  led 
astray  by  that  mischievous  book,  the  Ves- 
tiges of  Crea  tion .” 

Come  on  board,  now,  boys,  and  swing 
up  the  gig  to  the  davits.  Twelve  fath- 
oms of  chain  ? — away  with  her,  then ! — and 
there  is  a roar  in  the  silence  of  the  lonely 
little  bay.  And  thereafter  silence;  and 
the  sweet  fragrance  of  the  peat  in  the 
night  air,  and  the  appearance,  above  the 
black  hills,  of  a clear,  shining,  golden 
planet  that  sends  a quivering  line  of  light 
across  the  water  to  us.  And,  once  more, 
good-night  and  pleasant  dreams ! 

But  what  is  this  in  the  morning  ? There 
have  been  no  pleasant  dreams  for  John  of 
Skye  and  his  merry  men  during  the  last 
night;  for  here  we  are  already  between 
Mingary  Bay  and  Ru-na-Gaul  Light- 
house ; and  before  us  is  the  open  Atlantic, 
blue  under  the  fair  skies  of  the  morning. 
And  here  is  Dr.  Sutherland,  at  the  tiller, 
with  a suspiciously  negligent  look  about 
his  hair  and  shirt  collar. 

“I  have  been  up  since  four,” says  he, 
with  a laugh.  “I  heard  them  getting 
under  way,  and  did  not  wish  to  miss 
any  thing.  You  know  these  places  are 
not  so  familiar  to  me  as  they  are  to  you.” 

“Is  there  going  to  be  any  wind  to-day, 
John  ?” 

“No  mich,”  says  John  of  Skye,  looking 
at  the  cloudless  blue  vault  above  and  the 
glassy  sweeps  of  the  sea. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  morning  goes  by, 
we  get  as  much  of  a breeze  as  enables  us 
to  draw  away  from  the  main-land — round 
Ardnamurchan  (“the  headland  of  the 
great  sea”)  and  out  into  the  open — with 
Muick  Island,  and  the  sharp  Scuir  of  Eigg, 
and  the  peaks  of  Rum  lying  over  there  on 
the  still  Atlantic,  and  far  away  in  the 
north  the  vast  and  spectral  mountains  of 
Skye. 

And  now  the  work  of  the  day  begins. 
Mary  Avon,  for  mere  shame’s  sake,  is  at 
last  compelled  to  produce  one  of  her 
blank  canvases,  and  open  her  box  of  tubes. 
And  now  it  would  appear  that  Angus 
Sutherland — though  deprived  of  the  au- 
thority of  the  sick-room — is  beginning  to 
lose  his  fear  of  the  English  young  lady. 


He  makes  himself  useful — not  with  the 
elaborate  and  patronizing  courtesy  of  the 
Laird,  but  in  a sort  of  submissive,  matter- 
of-fact,  shifty  fashion.  He  sheathes  the 
spikes  of  her  easel  with  cork,  so  that  they 
shall  not  mark  the  deck.  He  rigs  up,  to 
counterbalance  that  lack  of  stability,  a 
piece  of  cord  with  a heavy  weight.  Then, 
with  the  easel  fixed,  he  fetches  her  a deck 
chair  to  sit  in,  and  a deck  stool  for  her 
colors,  and  these  and  her  he  places  under 
the  lee  of  the  foresail,  to  be  out  of  the 
glare  of  the  sun.  Thus  our  artist  is  start- 
ed ; she  is  going  to  make  a sketch  of  the 
after-part  of  the  yacht  with  Hector  of 
Moidart  at  the  tiller;  beyond,  the  calm 
blue  seas,  and  a faint  promontory  of  land. 

Then  the  Laird — having  confidentially 
remarked  to  Miss  Avon  that  Tom  Gal- 
braith, than  whom  there  is  no  greater  au- 
thority living,  invariably  moistens  the 
fresh  canvas  with  megilp  before  begin- 
ning work — has  turned  to  the  last  report 
of  the  Semple  case. 

“No,  no,”  says  he  to  our  sovereign 
lady,  who  is  engaged  in  some  mysterious 
work  in  wool,  “it  does  not  look  well  for 
the  Presbytery  to  go  over  every  one  of  the 
charges  in  the  major  proposeetion — sup- 
ported by  the  averments  in  the  minor — 
only  to  find  them  irrelevant,  and  then 
bring  home  to  him  the  part  of  the  libel 
that  deals  with  tendency.  No,  no;  that 
shows  a lamentable  want  of  purpose.  In 
view  of  the  great  danger  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  these  secret  assaults  on  the  in- 
spiration of  the  Scriptures,  they  should 
have  stuck  to  each  charge  with  tenahcity. 
Now  I will  just  show  ye  where  Dr.  Car- 
negie, in  defending  Secundo — illustrated 
as  it  was  with  the  extracts  and  averments 
in  the  minor — let  the  whole  thing  slip 
through  his  fingers.” 

But  if  any  one  were  disposed  to  be  ab- 
solutely idle  on  this  calm,  shining,  beau- 
tiful day — far  away  from  the  cares  and 
labors  of  the  land  ? Out  on  the  taffrail, 
under  shadow  of  the  mizzen,  there  is  a 
seat  that  is  gratefully  cool.  The  glare  of 
the  sea  no  longer  bewilders  the  eyes ; one 
can  watch  with  a lazy  enjoyment  the 
teeming  life  of  the  open  Atlantic.  The 
great  skarts  go  whizzing  by,  long-necked, 
rapid  of  flight.  The  gannets  poise  in  the 
air,  and  then  there  is  a sudden  dart  down- 
ward, and  a spout  of  water  flashes  up 
where  the  bird  has  dived.  The  guille- 
mots fill  the  silence  with  their  soft  kurroo- 
ing— and  here  they  are  on  all  sides  of  us— 
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Kurroo  ! Kurroo  l — dipping  their  bills  in 
the  water,  hastening  away  from  the  ves- 
sel, and  then  rising  on  the  surface  to  flap 
their  wings.  But  this  is  a strange  thing: 
they  are  all  in  pairs — obviously  mother 
and  child — and  the  mother  calls  Kurroo  1 
Kurroo  ! — and  the  young  one,  unable  as 
yet  to  dive  or  swim,  answers  Pe-yoo-it! 
Pe-yoo-it ! and  flutters  and  paddles  after 
her.  But  where  is  the  father  ? And  has 
the  guillemot  only  one  of  a family  ? 
Over  that  one,  at  all  events,  she  exercises 
a valiant  protection.  Even  though  the 
stem  of  the  yacht  seems  likely  to  run  both 
of  them  down,  she  will  neither  dive  nor 
fly  until  she  has  piloted  the  young  one 
out  of  danger. 

Then  a sudden  cry  startles  the  Laird 
from  his  heresy  case,  and  Mary  Avon  from 
her  canvas.  A sound  far  away  has  turn- 
ed all  eyes  to  the  north,  though  there  is 
nothing  visible  there,  over  the  shining 
calm  of  the  sea,  but  a small  , cloud  of  white 
spray  that  slowly  sinks.  In  a second  or 
two,  however,  we  see  another  jet  of  white 
water  arise ; and  then  a great  brown  mass 
heave  slowly  over;  and  then  we  hear  the 
spouting  of  the  whale. 

4 4 W hat  a huge  animal !”  cries  one.  4 4 A 
hundred  feet  I” 

44  Eighty,  anyway !” 

The  whale  is  sheering  off  to  the  north : 
there  is  less  and  less  chance  of  our  form- 
ing any  correct  estimate. 

44  0h,  I am  sure  it  was  a hundred! 
Don’t  you  think  so,  Angus?”  says  our 
admiral. 

44  Well,”  says  the  doctor,  slowly — pre- 
tending to  be  very  anxious  about  keeping 
the  sails  full  (when  there  was  no  wind) — 
“ you  know  there  is  a great  difference  be- 
tween 4 yacht  measurement’  and  4 register- 
ed tonnage.’  A vessel  of  fifty  registered 
tons  may  become  eighty  or  ninety  by 
yacht  measurement.  And  I have  often 
noticed,”  continues  this  graceless  young 
man,  who  takes  no  thought  how  he  is 
bringing  contempt  on  his  elders,  44  that 
objects  seen  from  the  deck  of  a yacht  are 
naturally  subject  to  4 yacht  measurement.  ’ 
I don’t  know  what  the  size  of  that  whale 
may  be.  Its  registered  tonnage,  I suppose, 
would  be  the  number  of  Jonahs  it  could 
carry.  But  I should  think  that  if  the 
apparent 4 yacht  measurement’  was  a hun- 
dred feet,  the  whale  was  probably  about 
twenty  feet  long.” 

It  was  thus  he  tried  to  diminish  the 
marvels  of  the  deep.  But,  however  lie 


might  crush  us  otherwise,  we  were  his 
masters  on  one  point.  The  Semple  heresy 
case  was  too  deep  even  for  him.  What 
could  he  make  of  “the  first  alternative 
of  the  general  major  J” 

And  see  now,  on  this  beautiful  summer 
evening,  we  pass  between  Muick  and 
Eigg,  and  the  sea  is  like  a plain  of  gold. 
As  we  draw  near  the  sombre  mass  of 
Rum  the  sunset  deepens,  and  a strange 
lurid  mist  hangs  around  this  remote  and 
mountainous  island  rising  sheer  from  the 
Atlantic.  Gloomy  and  mysterious  are 
the  vast  peaks  of  Haleval  and  Haskeval ; 
we  creep  under  them — favored  by  a flood 
tide — and  the  silence  of  the  desolate  shores 
seems  to  spread  out  from  them  and  to  en- 
compass us. 

Mary  Avon  has  long  ago  put  away  her 
canvas;  she  sits  and  watches;  and  her 
soft  black  eyes  are  full  of  dreaming  as 
she  gazes  up  at  those  thunder-dark  mount- 
ains against  the  rosy  haze  of  the  west. 

“ Haleval  and  Haskeval  ?”  Angus  Suth- 
erland repeats,  in  reply  to  his  hostess;  but 
he  starts  all  the  same,  for  he  has  been 
covertly  regarding  the  dark  and  wistful 
eyes  of  the  girl  sitting  there.  44  Oh,  these 
are  Norse  names.  Scuir  na  Gillean,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  Gaelic — it  is  the  peak 
of  the  young  men . Perhaps  the  Norse- 
men had  the  north  of  the  island,  and  the 
Celts  the  south.” 

Whether  they  were  named  by  Scandi- 
navian or  by  Celt,  Haleval  and  Haskeval 
seemed  to  overshadow  us  with  their  sul- 
try gloom  as  we  slowly  glided  into  the 
lonely  loch  lying  at  their  base.  We  were 
the  only  vessel  there ; and  we  could  make 
out  no  sign  of  life  on  shore,  until  the 
glass  revealed  to  us  one  or  two  half-ruin- 
ed cottages.  The  Northern  twilight  shone 
in  the  sky  far  into  the  night ; but  neither 
that  clear  metallic  glow,  nor  any  radiance 
from  moon,  or  planet,  or  stars,  seemed  to 
affect  the  lb  under-darkness  of  Haskeval 
and  Haleval’s  silent  peaks. 

There  was  another  tale  to  tell  below: 
the  big  saloon  all  lit  up;  the  white  table- 
cover  with  its  centre  piece  of  roses,  nas- 
turtiums, and  ferns;  the  delayed  dinner, 
or  supper,  or  whatever  it  might  be  called, 
all  artistically  arranged;  Angus  Suther- 
land most  humbly  solicitous  that  Mary 
Avon  should  be  comfortably  seated,  and, 
in  fact,  quite  usurping  the  office  of  the 
Laird  in  that  respect ; and  then  a sudden 
sound  in  the  galley,  a hissing  as  of  a 
thousand  squibs,  telling  us  that  Master 
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Fred  had  once  more,  and  ineffectually, 
tried  to  suppress  the  released  genie  of  the 
bottle  by  jamming  down  the  cork.  And 
now  the  Laird,  with  his  old-fashioned 
ways,  must  needs  propose  a health,  which 
is  that  of  our  most  sovereign  mistress  and 
lady;  and  this  he  does  with  an  elaborate 
and  gracious  and  sonorous  courtesy. 
And  surely  there  is  no  reason  why  Mary 
Avon  should  not  for  once  break  her  habit 
and  join  in  that  simple  ceremony;  espe- 
cially when  it  is  a real  live  doctor — and 
not  only  a doctor,  but  an  encyclopedia  of 
scientific  and  all  other  knowledge — who 
would  fain  fill  her  glass  ? Angus  Suther- 
land modestly  but  seriously  pleads;  and 
he  does  not  plead  in  vain ; and  you  would 
think  from  his  look  that  she  had  con- 
ferred an  extraordinary  favor  on  him. 
Then  we— -we  propose  a health  too — the 
health  of  the  Four  Winds!— and  we  do 
not  care  which  of  them  it  is  who  is  com- 
ing to-morrow,  so  long  as  he  or  she  comes 
in  force.  Blow,  breezes,  blow ! — from  the 
Coolins  of  Skye,  or  the  shores  of  Coll,  or 
the  glens  of  Arisaig  and  Moidart — for  to- 
morrow morning  we  shake  out  once  more 
the  white  wings  of  the  White  Dove  ! 


AN  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIETY  AND 
ITS  WORK. 

DURING  the  discussion  in  the  Reichs- 
tag of  the  Anti-socialist  Bill,  Mr.  Jean 
Dolfus,  the  member  from  Miilhausen,  Al- 
sace, made  a speech  which  had  a certain 
influence,  but  should  have  had  much 
more.  Mr.  Dolfus  is  well  known  as  a 
leading  manufacturer,  and  took  a prom- 
inent part  during  the  recent  Exposition 
at  Paris  in  the  meetings  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, he  having  presided  at  several  of 
them.  In  his  speech  in  the  Reichstag  he 
gave  his  experience,  and  that  of  his  fel- 
low-manufacturers in  Miilhausen,  in  their 
attempt  to  prevent  the  advent  of  Social- 
ism, rather  than  to  trust  to  stamping  it 
out  after  it  had  become  a power.  He 
spoke  of  the  various  institutions  which 
had  been  created  for  increasing  the  com- 
fort of  the  workers,  lessening  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  poor,  and  showed  how  far 
even  the  most  fortunate  of  us  are  from 
the  happy  sense  of  security  which  the 
whole  race  should  possess,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  by  a sympathetic  study 
of  the  situation  the  knowledge  neces- 
sary for  continuing  the  work  of  improve- 
ment. 


The  result  of  this  course  of  action,  he 
said,  hail  been  to  effectually  prevent,  up 
to  this  time,  any  threatening  discontent 
among  the  large  industrial  population  of 
Miilhausen  and  the  other  manufacturing 
towns  of  Alsace ; and  he  promised  to  dis- 
tribute among  his  colleagues  of  the 
Reichstag,  a copy  to  each,  a detailed  re- 
port, to  be  soon  published,  of  what  had 
been  done  in  this  direction  in  Alsace. 

The  report  is  published  by  the  SocittS 
Indmtrielle  of  Miilhausen,  which  is  com- 
posed of  manufacturers,  those  in  Miilhaus- 
en paying  yearly  dues  of  sixty  francs,  and 
those  distant  more  than  seven  kilometers 
fifty  francs.  A candidate  for  admission 
to  the  society  must  be  presented  by  a 
member,  and  members  receive  gratuitous- 
ly the  regular  Bulletin  published  by  the 
society,  together  with  copies  of  every 
thing  else  it  publishes.  This  report  was 
made  by  the  committee  of  public  utility 
belonging  to  the  Industrial  Society,  and 
consists  of  a decennial  census  of  the  in- 
stitutions inaugurated  by  private  means 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  material 
and  moral  condition  of  the  population  of 
Upper  Alsace.  An  extract  from  its  pref- 
ace will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  spirit 
wdiich  has  directed  its  labors : 

“Without  entering  here  into  a discussion  as 
to  whether  riches  and  poverty  are  inhereut  ne- 
cessities of  human  nature,  and  leaving  sncli 
question  to  the  philosophers,  great  and  small, 
wo  will,  without  further  preliminaries,  enter 
upon  the  practical  side  of  the  great  question 
of  aid.  One  tiling  is  certain  for  all  of  us,  and 
that  is,  that  if  our  civilization  cau  not  suppress 
these  inequalities,  it  can  and  it  should  soften 
them,  by  preventing  and  lessening  their  in- 
jurious consequences,  and  this  is  precisely  the 
object  and  the  aim  of  some  of  the  institutions 
we  shall  mention.  Administrative  and  official 
interference,  which  has  itself  arisen  within 
modern  times,  and  under  the  empire  of  the  hu- 
manitarian ideas  and  sentiments  of  our  epoch, 
would  be  far  from  being  able  to  prevent  all 
the  excesses  produced  by  a fatal  necessity,  or 
to  alleviate  all  the  sufferings  which  come  from 
it,  should  not  a more  ardent,  more  active,  and 
more  universal  charity  spontaneously  assume 
this  duty  ; should  not  numerous  hands  l»e  con- 
tinually ready  to  more  abundantly  dispense 
the  aid  of  every  kind  needed  by  the  sufferings 
of  all  sorts.  It  can  be  said  to  the  honor  of  our 
epoch  that  never  has  the  interesting  situation 
of  our  laboring  and  suffering  population 
aroused  a deeper  sympathy  than  in  our  day; 
never  before  have  we  associated  ourselves 
more  intimately  with  their  uneasiness  and 
their  sufferings;  never  have  we  advanced  so 
far  in  the  study  of  the  causes  which  engender 
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poverty,  or  in  the  search  for  the  most  suitable 
remedies  to  relieve  it.  To  discover  these  rem- 
edies, to  aid  and  increase  their  judicious  ap- 
plication, are  the  purposes  of  this  search,  the 
results  of  which  are  contained  in  this  report. 

“One  thought  has  ruled  throughout  this 
whole  research — a thought  which  has  dictated 
and  should  inspire  all  the  various  works  in- 
itiated by  individuals;  and  this  is  the  solidar- 
ity of  all  classes  of  society,  accomplishing,  ac- 
cording to  the  will  of  Providence  and  in  con- 
formity with  the  true  principles  of  morality, 
the  sacred  duty  of  mutual  and  fraternal  assist- 
ance. 

“ This  movement  of  the  society  of  to-day  in 
favor  of  the  disinherited  classes  has  a new 
character  which  should  be  noticed.  Well-do- 
ing is  exercised  to-day  with  more  intelligence 
— it  may  be  said  with  more  art — than  in  the 
past.  We  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the 
multiplication  of  material  aid ; we  join  with 
this  another  kind,  unknown  to  the  well-doing 
of  antiquity — intellectual  and  moral  aid,  in- 
struction and  education. 

“The  infant,  yet  unborn,  is  protected  by 
charity  while  in  his  mother’s  womb;  she 
watches  over  his  birth,  receives  him  in  swad- 
dling-clothes made  ready  beforehand  by  be- 
neficence. This  is  the  work  of  societies  of 
maternity  for  the  aid  of  child-bearing  women. 
Then  come  the  associations  for  the  cradles, 
those  for  asylums  and  other  works,  which  sur- 
round the  first  years  of  the  child  with  their 
vigilance  and  tender  care.  Nor  does  youth 
excite  less  devotion  than  infancy.  Schools  of 
various  kinds  are  founded,  and  individual  in- 
itiative steps  in  to  complete  administrative 
action  and  that  of  the  laws  regulating  this 
matter.  The  societies  of  apprenticeship  go 
still  further;  they  add  to  the  education  which 
moralizes  and  to  the  instruction  which  en- 
lightens, the  professional  training  which  sup- 
ports. They  have  their  workshops  and  their 
schools,  and  conduct  the  youug  man  or  young 
woman  to  the  point  where  they  can  provide 
for  themselves,  and  fly  with  their  own  wings. 
Charity  has  created  societies  which  seek  out 
the  necessitous,  directing,  heightening,  and 
sweetening  the  benefits.  Nor  is  old  age  for- 
gotten. It  also  has  its  asylums.  The  bed  of 
death  even  allows  the  spirit  of  association  to 
manifest  itself,  ami  the  burial  societies  assure 
a decent  funeral  to  the  poor  who  leave  the 
earth. 

“ But  though  the  aim  is  thus  to  every  where 
reach  after  whatever  there  is  to  aid,  to  en- 
lighten, to  moralize,  or  physical  or  moral  mal- 
adies to  cure,  yet  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
to  prevent  is  better  than  to  cure.  It  is  from 
this  just  and  true  thought  that  have  arisen  t he 
numerous  societies  and  institutions  of  educa- 
tion, instruction,  foresight,  insurance,  saving, 
etc.,  which  often  diffuse  their  benefits  to  all 
classes  of  society,  and  augment  the  well-being 
of  the  entire  population.  May  the  study  of 
all  these  institutions,  while  showing  us  the 


extent  and  diversity  of  the  questions  that 
thrust  themselves  upon  our  attention  and  ex- 
amination, contribute  to  stimulate  the  efforts 
to  be  made  for  their  solution,  and  may  we  bo 
soon  able  to  say,  There  is  in  our  country  not 
an  infirmity,  not  a grief,  not  a suffering,  for 
which  there  is  not  a well-organized  institution 
ready  to  render  the  service  needed  for  whoso 
requires  aid  and  assistance.  Yet  let  us  frank- 
ly confess,  however,  there  still  remains  much 
to  be  done.” 

The  experience  gathered  by  the  Industri- 
al Society  of  Miilhausen  through  its  work 
undertaken  with  such  a spirit  can  not  fail 
to  be  of  both  interest  and  value  to  many 
a community  throughout  this  country,  ei- 
ther just  beginning  an  industrial  career  or 
already  somewhat  advanced  in  it.  With- 
in the  past  year  or  two,  in  both  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  the  necessity  has  be- 
come so  plain  for  introducing  some  order 
and  method  of  organization  in  the  dispen- 
sation of  their  charities  that  both  these 
cities  have  made  attempts  to  compass  this 
end.  It  would  have  been  much  better  for 
them  had  they  from  the  beginning  fore- 
seen this  necessity;  the  result  would  have 
been  the  saving  of  much  that  has  been 
worse  than  wasted  in  money  and  in  sym- 
pathy. 

In  rapidly  glancing  through  the  numer- 
ous works  mentioned  in  this  report,  the 
aim  will  be  to  avoid  such  as  are  already 
well  known  here,  and  to  call  attention  to 
such  as  may  contain  suggestions  of  im- 
portance. 

In  1864  Mr.  Jean  Dolfus  acquainted  the 
Industrial  Society  with  the  results  he  had 
gathered  by  having  for  several  years  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  his  manufactory 
midwives  for  the  female  operatives  in  the 
employ  of  the  house,  while  at  the  same 
time  continuing  the  full  wages  of  the  moth- 
er at  her  own  home  until  she  had  entirely 
recovered  her  activity.  This  treatment 
had  had  so  marked  a result  in  lessening 
the  average  mortality  of  the  children  of 
the  operatives  that  the  society  became  in- 
terested in  the  matter  ; and  under  their 
auspices  a careful  study  of  the  subject 
made  by  Dr.  Penot,  the  results  of  which 
were  embodied  in  a report  to  the  society, 
showed  conclusively  “that  in  the  cities 
devoted  to  industry,  more  than  in  the  oth- 
er portions  of  the  country,  mothers,  driven 
by  necessity,  continue  their  work  in  the 
manufactories  as  long  as  possible,  even  al- 
most up  to  their  delivery,  and  that  they 
return  to  work  in  so  few  days  after  it  that 
the  saddest  results  obtain,  the  sickness  and 
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the  mortality  of  both  the  mothers  and  the 
children  being  greatly  increased.  ” In  the 
discussion  which  arose  concerning  the  best 
method  for  affording  the  aid  required, opin- 
ions were  divided  as  to  whether  the  man- 
ufacturers should  give  the  entire  amount 
necessary,  or  whether  they  should  give  an 
amount  equal  to  that  contributed  by  the 
women  employed,  each  of  them  being  tax- 
ed upon  their  wages  for  a certain  small 
fee  to  be  used  as  a fund  for  the  benefit  of 
them  all.  Both  systems  have  been  prac- 
ticed. In  1866  the  first  set  of  rules  for  an 
association  formed  between  seven  manu- 
facturing firms  made  the  following  pro- 
visions : It  embraced  all  the  women  work- 
ing in  the  establishments  aged  between 
eighteen  and  forty-five  years,  who  paid 
every  fortnight  three  cents,  the  firms  pay- 
ing the  same  sum  for  each  woman  in  their 
employ,  to  form  a fund  for  providing 
physicians,  midwives,  and  nurses  for 
those  of  the  women  who  needed  them. 
A woman,  to  be  entitled  to  this  assist- 
ance, must  have  been  in  the  employ  of 
the  firm  at  least  ten  consecutive  months, 
and  have  paid  her  monthly  dues.  A fit 
of  sickness  did  not  deprive  her  of  her 
right,  if  it  was  certified  to  by  a physician. 
Every  woman  giving  birth  to  a child  is 
paid  a sum  of  54  francs  ($11),  payable  in 
three  equal  payments  a fortnight  apart, 
counting  from  the  day  of  the  birth,  with 
the  understanding  that  she  abstains  from 
work  for  six  weeks,  and  devotes  herself  to 
the  care  of  her  child.  Other  establish- 
ments which  have  not  joined  this  associa- 
tion bear  themselves  the  expenses  of  the 
physician,  the  midwife,  the  nurse,  and  the 
full  wages  of  the  mother  for  four  weeks 
from  the  time  of  birth. 

Besides  this,  in  1863  a society  of  materni- 
ty was  formed  in  Miilhausen  by  a number 
of  ladies,  to  afford  further  aid  to  women 
in  childbirth.  This  society  depends  for  its 
funds  upon  what  it  gathers  by  solicitation, 
and  assists  any  woman  who  needs  aid. 
The  average  cases  which  come  under  its 
care  are  nearly  two  hundred  a year.  The 
association  has  made  two  reports — one  in 
1871  and  the  other  in  1875 — of  its  work, 
and  from  these  it  appears  that  the  deaths 
of  the  children  bom  into  it  during  the  first 
year  of  their  lives  have  been  reduced  from 
28  per  cent,  to 21  percent.,  while  the  births 
from  August  15, 1876,  to  August  15, 1877, 
were  276,  to  the  mothers  of  whom  14,719 
francs  were  paid  (nearly  $3000). 

The  Creche — a place  where  the  young 


infant  can  be  left  for  the  day  by  the  moth- 
er who  has  to  work — has  been  successful- 
ly established  in  Miilhausen,  and  has  now 
been  opened  in  New  York.  As  the  charge 
made  for  properly  taking  care  of  the  child 
must  necessarily  be  very  low,  a properly 
furnished  creche  can  hardly  be  maintain- 
ed unless  it  has  a fund  to  fall  back  upon. 
One  established  at  Miilhausen  January  1, 
1869,  and  continued  until  March  31,  1874, 
received  from  a charitable  lottery  17,400 
francs,  and  at  its  discontinuance  had  4000 
francs  unused,  having  opened  accounts  for 
20,363  days,  the  total  daily  expense  for 
keeping  a child — washing,  dressing,  and 
feeding  it — averaging  nearly  twenty-five 
cents  a day,  including  rent,  attendance, 
apparel,  etc. 

For  the  children  who  can  speak  and 
walk,  being  from  two  to  three  years  old, 
Miilhausen  is  so  well  supplied  with  schools 
that,  to  quote  the  report,  i 1 They  have  so 
become  a part  of  the  customs  of  the  peo- 
ple that  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine 
the  city  without  them.  They  are  a city 
establishment,  since  they  are  supported 
by  the  city’s  funds ; but  their  direction  is 
left  to  private  initiative,  in  so  far  as  a com- 
mittee of  women,  with  a lady  president, 
looks  after  their  administration.  This 
method  of  organization  can  not  be  too 
much  approved,  for,  in  fact,  it  creates  a 
most  desirable  bond  between  the  devoted 
women  who  attend  to  them  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  workers,  and  also  of  the  poor 
who  frequent  them.”  There  are  thirteen 
such  schools  in  Miilhausen,  receiving 
about  2500  children,  from  two  and  a half 
to  six  years  old,  who  have  been  vaccina- 
ted, and  have  no  contagious  diseases.  The 
children  are  given  a moral  and  practical 
education  by  means  of  occupations  appro- 
priate to  their  ages  and  intelligence.  Care 
is  also  taken  that  they  shall  be  occupied 
only  in  such  matters  as  can  be  useful 
for  their  physical  development.  The  en- 
tire expense  of  these  schools  for  the  year 
1876-77  was  a little  over  $4000,  of  which 
nearly  $500  was  spent  in  thread,  cloth, 
and  other  material  for  the  children  to  use. 
Of  the  2500  children  about  one-third  are 
admitted  free,  another  third  pay  a portion 
of  the  charge,  and  the  remaining  third  pay 
the  entire  charge.  In  this  way  the  chil- 
dren pay  nearly  one-half  of  the  expense, 
the  city  paying  the  balance  of  the  $4000. 

For  the  children  from  the  age  of  six  the 
primary  schools  are  prepared.  Here  edu- 
cation is  legally  obligatory,  and  has  been 
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made  practically  so.  Upon  this  point  the 
report  says  : “Obligatory  instruction  has 
been  introduced  in  Miilhausen  easier  than 
would  have  been  supposed.  It  is,  after 
all,  a question  of  money,  and  the  munici- 
pal administration  has  considered  it  an  im- 
perious duty  to  vote  the  necessary  funds 
despite  the  financial  difficulties  of  the  mo- 
ment. On  the  legislative  side,  it  is  the 
government  which  had  applied  the  gen- 
eral German  law,  by  which  every  child  is 
as  rigorously  held  to  attend  school  as  the 
young  man  is  forced  to  do  military  duty.” 
In  1876  the  numbers  attending  the  prima- 
ry schools  were — boys,  2425 ; girls,  2959. 
For  these  there  were  sixty-four  men  teach- 
ers and  sixty-seven  women  teachers,  the 
course  of  instruction  lasting  for  the  boys 
from  six  to  fourteen,  and  for  the  girls  from 
six  to  tliirteen.  The  charge  for  the  schools 
is  two  francs  a month  for  the  first  three 
classes,  and  three  francs  a month  for  the 
four  upper  classes ; but  the  city  makes  it 
free  to  those  who  can  not  afford  it,  and 
grades  the  price  according  to  ability  to 
pay,  so  that  in  December,  1876,  518  chil- 
dren paid  the  full  charge,  56  eight-tenths 
of  it,  115  seven-tenths,  99  six-tenths,  947 
five -tenths,  83  four -tenths,  1598  three- 
tenths,  940  two-tenths,  179  one-tenth,  601 
paid  only  for  the  material  furnished  them, 
and  55  paid  nothing. 

For  continuing  and  specializing  public 
education  in  the  autumn  of  1876  a spe- 
cial school  for  boys  was  opened  at  Miil- 
hausen,  “to  furnish  the  inhabitants  the 
means  for  preparing  their  children  to  fill 
in  industry  or  in  the  inferior  administra- 
tive institutions  of  the  government  useful 
and  advantageous  positions.  ” The  scheme 
of  preparation  embraced  three  preparatory 
and  seven  regular  years,  thus  taking  the 
boy  from  the  age  of  six  to  sixteen.  At 
the  opening  of  the  school  in  1876,  409  pu- 
pils presented  themselves,  who  were  clas- 
sified in  the  lower  classes.  The  charge  for 
the  first  four  classes  is  50  francs  ($10)  a 
year,  and  for  the  upper  ones  62i  francs 
($12  50) . The  total  expenses  for  1877  were 
58,000  francs,  of  which  the  pupils  paid 
20,000,  the  state  5000,  and  the  town  33,000. 
A special  school  for  girls  was  established 
in  1854,  and  in  1873  enlarged,  made  inde- 
pendent of  the  Primary  School,  and  in 
1876  still  further  raised  by  joining  with 
it  the  two  classes  of  the  Normal  School, 
so  that  the  pupils  are  fitted  to  become 
either  teachers  or  mistresses  in  the  public 
or  private  schools.  The  pupils  enter  at 


the  age  of  six,  and  receive  “an  education 
as  complete  in  its  sphere  and  as  appropri- 
ate for  their  future  needs  as  that  received 
by  young  men  in  college,”  says  the  re- 
port. There  are  about  450  pupils,  the  cost 
for  the  lowest  classes  being  75  francs 
a year  ($15),  and  rising  for  the  highest 
to  125  francs  ($25).  The  entire  expense  of 
the  school  for  the  last  year  was  53,106.55 
francs  ($10,621  31),  of  which  the  pupils 
paid  35,239.62  francs,  the  state  5000,  the 
city  12,116.93,  and  750  was  given  as  a spe- 
cial gift  for  the  garden. 

The  communal  college  of  Miilhausen 
was  founded  in  1813,  and  has  been  im- 
proved until,  since  1849,  it  has  been  made 
in  all  points  an  establishment  of  the  sec- 
ond class,  its  literary  instruction  confer- 
ring a degree  of  bachelor  in  letters,  and 
to  its  mathematical  pupils  a degree  of 
bachelor  in  science.  In  1877  there  were 
260  students  in  the  classes ; the  expenses 
for  1877  were  57,987.50  francs  ($11,597  50), 
of  which  the  students  paid  21,250  francs, 
and  the  state  and  the  city  paid  each  one- 
half  of  the  balance  of  36,737.50  francs. 
The  professional  school  of  Miilhausen 
was  founded  in  1854,  and  has  in  its  career 
shown  its  efficiency.  It  has  three  class- 
es, the  last  two  being  industrial  and  com- 
mercial. An  average  of  an  hour  a day  is 
spent  by  each  pupil  at  work  in  the  work- 
shops. The  number  of  pupils  in  1877  was 
275.  The  cost  for  that  year  was  117,544.50 
francs  ($23,508  90),  of  which  the  pupils 
paid  55,322.50  francs,  and  the  state  and 
city  62,222  francs. 

The  school  of  mechanical  spinning  and 
weaving  was  formed  in  1869  by  the  union, 
under  the  same  direction  and  in  the  same 
building,  of  the  school  of  mechanical 
weaving,  which  was  founded  in  1861,  and 
that  of  spinning,  which  was  founded  in 
1865.  Pupils  are  admitted  to  this  school 
when  by  an  examination  they  have 
shown  that  they  have  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  follow  the  various  courses 
of  instruction.  These  comprise  the  the- 
ory of  all  the  machines  used  in  spinning 
and  weaving,  the  practical  management 
of  the  numerous  machines  of  all  kinds 
which  the  school  possesses,  the  decomposi- 
tion of  tissues,  design,  the  preparation  of 
plans  and  specifications  for  spinning  and 
weaving  establishments,  and  the  study 
of  all  the  accessory  matters  which  it  is 
necessary  to  know  in  order  to  conduct  an 
industrial  establishment.  The  course  of 
instruction  occupies  two  years,  a year  be- 
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ing  devoted  to  spinning,  and  another  to 
weaving.  In  rare  cases  pupils  of  excep- 
tional ability  and  industry  may  pass 
through  both  courses  in  a single  year. 
A powerful  steam-engine  operates  the 
numerous  machines  of  the  school,  and  in 
turn  they  are  managed  by  the  pupils. 
The  school  was  built  by  the  subscriptions 
of  the  various  industrial  establishments 
of  the  region,  and  during  and  since  the 
late  war  has  been  supported  by  further 
subscriptions,  until  it  can  again  come  to 
be  self-supporting.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  1877  was  thirty-two. 

The  Industrial  Society  of  Miilhausen  de- 
signs also  to  re-establish  the  higher  school 
of  commerce,  which  was  founded  in  1866 
by  Messrs.  Jules  and  John  Siegfried  by  a 
contribution  of  100,000  francs,  and  con- 
tinued in  successful  operation  until  1872, 
when  at  the  cession  of  Alsace  all  of  the 
professors  and  almost  all  the  students 
sought  refuge  in  France. 

The  school  of  design  was  founded  in 
1829;  and  in  1853,  by  means  of  contribu- 
tions from  the  Industrial  Society  and  indi- 
vidual manufacturers,  it  was  remodelled, 
and  provided  with  new  and  spacious  quar- 
ters. The  instruction  is  free,  thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  Mr.  Haeffely,  who  year- 
ly contributes  enough  to  meet  any  defi- 
ciency in  the  receipts,  and  has  done  so  for 
the  past  ten  years.  The  instruction  com- 
prehends the  design  of  figures  and  orna- 
ments, together  with  lineal  design.  There 
are  eight  professors,  and  three  hundred 
students. 

The  superior  municipal  school  of  in- 
dustrial chemistry  is  also  aided  by  the 
Industrial  Society.  The  pupils  are  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen,  and  forty  hours  a 
week  are  devoted  to  their  studies.  The 
course,  which  lasts  two  years,  comprises 
a course  of  general  chemistry,  mineral 
and  organic ; a course  of  industrial  chem- 
istry; a course  of  analytical  chemistry; 
and  a course  of  applied  physics.  For  the 
first  year  the  practical  work  consists  of 
graduated  exercises  in  qualitative  and 
quantitative  analysis,  and  the  preparation 
of  chemical  products  in  connection  with 
the  subject  taught  in  the  course,  and  es- 
pecially of  the  products  derived  from  coal- 
tar.  The  second  year  is  an  initiation  to 
an  industrial  career;  the  subjects  taught 
treat  of  all  the  applications  of  chemistry 
— chemical  products,  metallurgy,  ceram- 
ics and  glass-making,  combustibles  and 
materials  for  making  light,  paper-making, 


starch-making,  manufacture  of  sugar  and 
alcohol,  coloring  matters,  and  the  meth- 
ods of  using  them.  The  exercises  of  each 
pupil  are  chosen  with  reference  to  the 
specialty  he  intends  making  his  business. 

The  fourth  term  of  three  months  is  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  the  practice  of  industri- 
al processes.  In  the  hall  designed  for 
this  there  is  a special  set  of  implements, 
with  which,  on  a small  scale,  the  pupils 
try  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing,  pass- 
ing in  review  all  the  kinds  of  colors. 
They  learn  also  to  decompose  and  deter- 
mine the  colors  of  printed  and  stamped 
tissues.  This  practical  course  is  com- 
pleted by  visits  to  the  chief  industrial  es- 
tablishments of  the  vicinity.  At  the  end 
of  each  week  the  pupils  undergo  a practi- 
cal examination,  oral  and  written,  from 
which  the  council  of  supervision  judges 
of  their  aptitude  and  progress,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  course  those  who  have  passed 
the  examinations  with  success  receive  a 
certificate  to  that  effect. 

In  addition  to  the  aid  of  all  kinds  which 
the  Industrial  Society  has  given  to  the 
schools  of  Miilhausen,  it  has  also  furthered 
public  education  by  the  founding  of  mu- 
seums. That  of  natural  history  contains 
a good  and  constantly  increasing  collec- 
tion of  animals,  a fine  botanical  collection, 
another  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  and 
a good  beginning  of  an  ethnological  col- 
lection. The  museum  is  open  for  all  the 
seven  days  of  the  week.  Under  the  au- 
spices of  the  Industrial  Society  a subscrip- 
tion was  started  for  a historical  museum, 
which  was  successfully  carried  out,  and 
the  museum  was  opened  in  1874.  It  has  a 
list  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  subscribers, 
and  publishes  periodically  a Bulletin.  A 
museum  of  industrial  design  and  another 
of  painting  owe  their  origin  also  to  the 
initiative  steps  taken  by  the  Industrial 
Society.  In  1876  the  occasion  of  an  ex- 
hibition of  pictures  by  native  artists  to 
commemorate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  society  was  taken  advantage  of  to 
form  another  society — the  Society  of  Arts 
— under  the  patronage  of  the  Industrial 
Society.  The  purpose  of  this  society  is  to 
hold  a public  exhibition  at  least  once  ev- 
ery three  years,  and  the  method  it  uses 
can  most  profitably  be  copied.  It  has  two 
classes  of  members,  the  first  ordinary, 
who  pay  yearly  dues  of  ten  francs;  the 
other  class — foundation  members — place 
each  yearly  in  the  hands  of  the  society  at 
least  one  hundred  francs,  which  shall  be 
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returned  to  him  as  soon  as  the  exhibition 
is  opened,  on  the  condition  that  he  shall 
use  it  for  the  purchase  of  works  of  art. 
The  society  has  about  one  hundred  mem- 
bers of  each  class,  and  its  first  exhibition 
takes  place  in  1879. 

Nor  is  it  only  in  the  matter  of  public 
education  that  the  Industrial  Society  of 
Mulhausen  has  been  of  such  service  to  the 
town.  It  has  been  equally  instrumental 
♦ in  suggesting  and  organizing  institutions 
for  the  social  culture  of  the  people.  The 
chief  of  these  is  the  people's  club,  or,  as  it 
is  really  named,  the  Cercle  Mulhousien. 
In  1868  Mr.  Jules  Siegfried  gave  to  the 
Industrial  Society  a hundred  thousand 
francs,  to  be  used  as  a fund  for  the  foun- 
dation, under  the  management  of  the  so- 
ciety, of  a people's  club,  which  should 
furnish  the  inhabitants  of  the  city — chief- 
ly the  workmen,  mechanics,  and  em- 
ployes— with  a place  of  meeting,  where 
during  their  leisure  time  they  could  meet 
for  recreation  and  instruction.  The  build- 
ing was  ready  to  be  opened  in  1870,  when 
the  war  between  Prussia  and  France  broke 
out,  and  its  inauguration  was  delayed  un- 
til August,  1872.  The  organization  of 
this  people’s  club  is  so  simple,  and  it  is  so 
effective  in  the  best  results,  that  to  extend 
a knowledge  of  it  can  not  fail  to  be  ad- 
vantageous. A committee  of  administra- 
tion, consisting  of  fifteen  persons,  elected 
by  the  Industrial  Society,  is  charged  with 
the  organization  and  direction  of  the  club. 
This  committee  of  administration  is  aided 
in  its  functions  by  twenty- four  commis- 
sioners, who  are  nominated  each  year  in 
a general  meeting,  and  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  club.  These  commis- 
sioners divide  themselves  into  different 
committees,  who  attend  to  the  special  in- 
terests, such  as  the  library,  the  concerts, 
the  grounds,  the  gymnasium,  the  games, 
the  funds,  etc.  The  yearly  fee  is  six 
francs  for  each  member,  with  an  extra 
charge  of  two  francs  for  a family  use  of 
the  summer  garden,  and  one  franc  by  a 
bachelor.  The  membership  is  about  two 
thousand.  The  members  of  the  club 
among  themselves  form  vocal  and  in- 
strumental societies,  dramatic,  gymnastic 
groups,  and  so  on ; and  the  excellent  ef- 
fects of  the  club  in  organizing  and  stimu- 
lating the  social  and  fraternal  culture  of 
the  members  have  led  to  the  inauguration 
of  similar  bodies  in  many  of  the  other 
neighboring  towns. 

One  of  the  institutions  mentioned  by 


the  report  we  can  appreciate  the  need  of 
to-day  better  than  we  could  have  done 
ten  years  ago.  It  is  the  inn  for  the  poor, 
and  is  thus  described:  “Poor  workmen, 
without  work,  travelling  in  search  of  it, 
are  often  from  want  of  money  cruelly 
embarrassed.  Not  knowing  where  to  pass 
the  night,  they  are  very  unhappy,  and 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  seek  refuge  in 
culpable  actions.  With  the  intention  of 
offering  them  a refuge,  and  at  the  same 
time  aiding  them  to  find  some  employer 
who  will  engage  them,  Mr.  Jean  Dolfus 
in  1859  founded  an  inn  for  the  travelling 
poor.”  There  are  two  large  halls — one  for 
men  and  the  other  for  women.  The  guests 
are  given  a supper  of  soup,  and  as  much 
bread  as  they  wish.  When  they  leave, 
they  are  allowed  to  carry  some  bread  with 
them.  Each  one  is  furnished  a mattress 
with  a woolen  covering,  but  without 
sheets.  Up  to  1873  each  one  departing 
was  given  four  cents,  but  so  numerous 
were  the  guests  that  this,  slight  as  the  sum 
seems,  had  to  be  given  up  as  too  onerous, 
the  average  yearly  number  entertained 
being  about  five  thousand.  The  hospital- 
ity is  offered  only  one  night,  and  they  can 
not  come  again  within  six  weeks,  though 
exceptions  are  sometimes  made  to  this 
rule.  From  its  foundation  to  the  end  of 
1876  it  had  lodged  85,000  persons.  As 
fully  as  possible  information  of  what  de- 
mand for  work  there  is  in  the  town  or  in 
the  vicinity  is  given  the  lodgers.  The 
cost  of  this  most  needed  charity  has  been 
yearly  4000  to  4500  francs. 

The  Industrial  Society,  interesting  it- 
self in  considering  the  too  generally  sad 
condition  of  the  wage-worker  when  the 
season  of  his  activity  has  passed,  saw  that 
it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  during  his 
working  season  he  could  make,  without 
assistance,  adequate  provision  for  his  age, 
since  the  amount  he  could  possibly  save 
from  his  wages  was  inadequate,  and,  be- 
sides, the  wage-worker  has  seldom  the 
opportunity  to  become  an  expert  in  the 
technicalities  of  investment.  As  a result 
of  their  investigations,  in  1851  an  associa- 
tion, which  now  consists  of  nine  firms, 
was  formed  to  meet  the  difficulty.  Their 
rules  are  as  follows:  The  workmen  from 
the  age  of  eighteen  and  the  work-women 
from  the  age  of  sixteen  are  given  the  op- 
portunity to  deposit  three  per  cent,  of  their 
wages  with  the  state  treasury,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  employers,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  this  saving,  and  to  increase 
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the  amount  deposited,  agree  to  contribute 
also  three  per  cent,  of  the  wages  paid  the 
workers  of  both  sexes  in  their  employ  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  and  six- 
teen. Two-thirds  of  this  last  sum  are  to 
be  added  to  that  deposited  by  the  work- 
men, the  other  third  being  used  as  a fund 
for  paying  the  expenses  of  the  accounts, 
to  be  distributed  for  the  assistance  of  aged 
or  infirm  employes,  and  finally  for  in- 
creasing the  pensions,  which  were  too  small 
to  support  their  recipients.  To  further 
the  objects  of  this  association,  from  funds 
collected  by  a subscription  a large  build- 
ing has  been  erected  to  serve  as  an  asylum 
for  aged  and  invalid  workmen,  and  it  now 
shelters  256  such — men  and  women.  The 
funds  thus  raised,  invested,  and  on  hand 
to  invest  amount  to  very  nearly  200,000 
francs,  and  the  manufacturers  have  re- 
duced their  contribution  to  one  per  cent, 
upon  the  amount  of  wages  paid  by  them. 
The  principle  has,  however,  been  so  thor- 
oughly introduced  into  the  industry  of 
Alsace  that  it  is  almost  a rule  without 
exception  that  the  large  industrial  enter- 
prises of  that  country  consider  it  a duty 
they  owe  their  operatives  to  provide  for 
and  to  assist  them  by  some  such  plan.  In 
some  cases,  where  the  fund  invested  is 
large  enough,  the  pensions  are  paid  with- 
out requiring  the  operatives  to  continue 
their  contribution,  thus  enabling  them  to 
make  immediate  use  of  all  their  wages. 

The  co-operative  movement  for  con- 
sumption has  had  in  Miilhausen  an  expe- 
rience resembling  that  elsewhere.  There 
have  been  numerous  beginnings,  a large 
portion  of  which  have  failed  from  want 
of  experience,  want  of  economy,  want  of 
business  talent,  and  from  other  causes; 
there  have  also  been  some  brilliant  suc- 
cesses ; and  the  practical  experience  of 
business  affairs  necessarily  diffused  by 
co-operation  has  been  a most  valuable 
education  in  self-reliance  to  the  popula- 
tion. 

In  discussing  and  introducing  the  prac- 
tice of  giving  to  the  workers  a certain 
participation  in  the  profits  of  the  industry, 
the  Industrial  Society  has  been  most  act- 
ively engaged  during  the  past  four  years, 
and  has  given  medals  to  the  establish- 
ments that  have  introduced  it  practically. 
Its  committee  of  public  utility,  to  whom 
the  subject  was  referred,  reported  unani- 
mously that  they  considered  the  institu- 
tion of  a fund  for  insurance  against  dis- 
ability from  sickness  or  age  should  be 


regarded  as  a permanent  charge  to  the 
establishment,  and  they  recommend  its 
institution  in  any  event,  whether  the 
business  results  in  a loss  or  a gain.  The 
report  states  that  experience  has  shown 
these  guarantees  can  be  securely  made  at 
a cost  of  not  over  five  per  cent,  of  the 
wages  paid,  and  continues : 

“Doubtless  no  legislation  can  impose  this 
expense  upon  the  chiefs  of  any  establishment, 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  would  all  con- v 
sider  it  a doty  to  assure  the  permanence  of 
the  fund  in  any  case,  whatever  might  be  the 
returns  from  their  industry.  This  in  itself  is 
a participation  in  the  profits,  for  it  is  certain 
that  it  is  only  from  the  profits  that  the  ex- 
pense of  such  insurance  for  the  future  could 
be  taken,  and  on  this  point  the  Industrial  So- 
ciety is  unanimous  in  recommending  this  fomf 
of  participation.  It  is  equally  unanimous  in 
admitting  that  when  every  thing  that  a wise 
foresight  can  demand  has  been  organized,  it 
will  be  reasonable  to  think  of  supplementary 
combinations  for  creating  the  individual  and 
direct  participation  of  the  worker  in  the  prof- 
its, when  this  can  be  made  a useful  element  in 
the  business. 

“Thus  there  is  no  question  that  in  such  a 
business  as  house-painting,  where  the  worker 
can  not  be  overlooked,  and  the  material  is  of 
small  value,  it  would  be  an  immense  advan- 
tage to  interest  him  personally,  and  reserve 
for  him  a large  portion  of  the  profits  he  made. 
The  point  upon  which  there  is  a lack  of  agree- 
ment is  upon  the  possible  assimilation  of  the 
great  industries  to  the  more  elementary  ones, 
whether,  after  haviug  made  the  sacrifices  ne- 
cessitated by  the  insurance  fund,  it  would  be 
possible  to  further  take  from  the  profits  an 
amount  sufficient  to  procure  for  the  workers 
benefits  that  are  appreciable  or  appreciated  by 
them. 

“ The  ideal  of  the  system  of  participation  is 
certainly  the  co-operative  society,  that  is  to 
say,  the  association  in  which  all  the  members, 
capitalists  or  laborers,  partake  of  the  gains  and 
the  losses.” 

From  the  several  instances  given  by 
the  report  we  will  take  only  one  or  two 
of  the  most  striking.  The  foremen  and 
the  workmen  in  a manufactory  of  chem- 
ical products,  who  have  been  at  least  a 
year  in  the  establishment,  participate  each 
year  for  ten  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  by 
the  balance-sheet.  The  division  is  pro- 
portionate to  the  yearly  wages,  and  in- 
creases, according  to  the  length  of  the 
service  of  each,  by  the  following  scale: 
Those  who  have  worked  from  1 to  5 years 
in  the  establishment  have  3 per  cent,  of 
the  amount;  those  from  6 to  10,  have  4; 
those  from  11  to  15,  have  5;  those  from 
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16  to  20,  have  6 ; those  from  21  to  25,  have 
7 ; those  from  26  to  30,  have  8 ; those 
from  31  to  35,  have  9 ; those  from  36  to 
40,  have  10.  So  that,  for  example,  two 
workmen  having  the  same  wages,  and  one 
being  three  years  in  the  house  and  the 
other  thirty-two,  if  the  share  of  the  first 
would  be  fifty  francs,  the  share  of  the  sec- 
ond would  be  one  hundred  and  fifty 
francs.  Should  an  employe  die,  his 
heirs  have  a right  to  his  share  for  that 
year.  The  portion  coming  to  each  work- 
man is  placed  to  his  credit  upon  a special 
book,  and  draws  five  per  cent,  interest, 
and  can  not  be  withdrawn  before  the  end 
of  three  years,  except  in  the  following 
cases : if  he  should  die,  or  leave  the  estab- 
lishment, or  if  the  direction  should  see 
that  it  was  necessary  or  advantageous 
that  he  should  draw  it.  This  arrange- 
ment has  been  in  force  five  years,  and  the 
establishment  employs  335  workmen,  and 
during  the  past  three  years  the  majority 
of  them  have  had  over  fifty  francs  entered 
yearly  to  their  credit. 

In  another  concern,  where  the  system 
has  prevailed  three  years,  the  details  are 
as  follows  : All  the  workmen  do  not  par- 
ticipate, but  only  the  best,  and  those  who 
have  been  at  least  three  years  in  the  es- 
tablishment, and  are  twenty-five  years 
old.  The  portion  of  the  profits  to  be  di- 
vided is  not  fixed  in  advance,  but  it  is  left 
to  the  judgment  of  the  direction  of  the 
house;  and  besides  this  amount,  which 
varies  with  that  of  the  profits  really  real- 
ized, a fixed  sum  of  7500  francs  is  passed 
each  year  to  the  credit  of  the  fund,  even 
in  those  years  when  there  is  no  profit. 
The  total  sum  to  divide  is  then  portioned 
off  according  to  the  wages  received  by  the 
participants,  without  any  thought  of  the 
length  of  their  service.  The  amount  com- 
ing to  each  is  then  divided  into  thirds. 
The  first  third  is  paid  in  cash.  The  sec- 
ond is  entered  to  his  credit  in  a special 
book,  and  draws  five  per  cent,  interest; 
it  is  payable  when  the  owner  becomes 
sixty  years  of  age,  or  when,  being  at  least 
forty-live,  he  has  been  in  the  employment 
of  the  house  for  twrenty  years,  or  in  case 
he  becomes  incapacitated  for  w^ork,  or  dies. 
The  third  portion  is  placed  to  his  credit, 
and  draws  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  can 
be  drawn  only  the  next  year  if  he  remain 
in  the  service  of  the  house.  The  inten- 
tion of  this  division  is  to  gratify  the  de- 
sire for  the  immediate  enjoyment  of  the 
money,  to  stimulate  the  habit  of  saving, 


and  also,  by  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  an  unthinking  change  of  place,  to 
inculcate  settled  habits.  From  the  year- 
ly accounts  it  appears  that  by  paying  the 
sum  of  two  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
wages  it  has  been  possible  to  secure  the 
interest  of  the  employes,  and  their  num- 
ber increases  every  year,  having  risen  in 
these  three  years  from  112  to  201,  that  is, 
from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  en- 
tire force  employed.  These  participants 
have  received  in  cash  16,426.54  francs,  or 
three  and  a half  per  cent,  increase  of  their 
wages,  and  their  account-books  show  a to- 
tal of  15,296.85  francs  to  their  credit,  or 
another  increase  of  three  and  a half  per 
cent,  of  their  wages.  The  amount  placed 
also  conditionally  to  their  credit  repre- 
sents an  average  of  thirty-two  to  thirty- 
five  francs  a head,  so  that  he  who  leaves 
the  establishment  for  any  serious  reason 
will  lose  only  about  a fortnight's  pay. 
The  accounts  also  show  that  the  workmen 
understand  the  interest  they  have  to  re- 
main, for  during  the  second  year  only 
six  left,  out  of  112  participants,  or  five  per 
cent. ; the  third  year  only  two  left,  out  of 
150  participants,  or  one  and  one-third  per 
cent.  The  time  that  this  system  has  been 
in  force  is  not  long  enough  to  enable  the 
firm  to  decide  absolutely  concerning  its 
value,  but  no  trouble  has  yet  arisen  from 
it,  and  the  firm  see  clearly  a decided  amel- 
ioration already  in  the  conduct  of  the  par- 
ticipants, and  their  opinion  is  that  the  es- 
tablishments which  have  introduced  this 
institution  will  in  a few  years  have  a de- 
cided advantage  over  those  which  have 
not,  since  they  will  have  attracted  the 
good  workmen  to  themselves,  and  will 
not,  on  the  whole,  have  a much  greater 
amount  to  pay  for  so  doing. 

The  Industrial  Society  wras  also  instru- 
mental in  originating  the  plan  of  build- 
ing small  houses  for  workmen,  and  sell- 
ing them  at  cost  in  small  installments. 

So  successful  has  this  method  been  that 
in  the  past  twTenty-four  years  the  work- 
men of  Miilhausen  have  bought  houses 
and  land  costing  3,319,789.90  francs.  The 
money  for  the  construction  is  generally 
raised  by  subscription,  or  advanced  out- 
right by  the  capitalist.  Doing  the  work 
of  construction  on  a sufficiently  large 
scale,  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  take 
advantage  of  the  wholesale  discounts  on 
all  the  material,  and  also  of  securing  all 
the  economy  of  organizing  the  work  to 
be  done.  Besides  this,  the  plan  of  the 
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houses  can  be  more  carefully  considered ; 
time  enough  can  be  given  to  a hundred 
houses,  but  could  not  be  given  to  one. 
The  drainage,  the  ventilation,  the  water 
supply,  and  the  heating  are  carefully  stud- 
ied out ; 'and  that  the  conception  of  life  has 
been  raised  for  the  whole  population  is 
shown  conclusively  in  the  improvement 
in  the  dress,  the  food,  the  amusements, 
and  the  wages  of  the  working  population. 

In  closing  their  report  to  the  Industrial 
Society  the  committee  say:  “From  our 


examination  this  fact  appears,  which  in 
1867  was  also  shown  by  our  colleague  Dr. 
Penot,  that  the  great  majority  of  institu- 
tions created  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
ing  population  can  not  sustain  them- 
selves long,  nor  prosper,  if  they  do  not 
have  other  resources  than  those  which 
the  modest  economies  of  labor  can  afford 
from  its  wages.  The  intervention  of  em- 
ployers, of  the  leaders  of  industry,  of 
those  who  possess,  becomes  a necessity  at 
the  same  time  that  it  is  a sacred  duty.” 


YOUNG  MRS.  JARD1NE. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A “FLAT”  at  a Richerden  terrace,  fur- 
nished after  the  true  Richerden  style, 
not  tawdry,  certainly,  but  very  solid:  sol- 
id and  ugly.  Large-patterned  flowery 
carpets,  and  curtains  to  match,  or  rather 
not  to  match,  there  being  just  that  slight 
difference  in  shade  which  some  people 
think  “of  no  consequence,”  but  which  to 
others  is  a daily  torment,  setting  their 
teeth  on  edge  like  an  untidy  room,  or  a 
piano  out  of  tune,  or  any  other  of  those 
small  avoidable  miseries  which  make  all 
the  difference  between  real  and  sham  re- 
finement. But  the  sense  of  harmony  in 
color  and  form — a thing  quite  independent 
of  riches,  and  often  attainable  in  compar- 
ative poverty— was  mostly  unknown  to, 
and  disregarded  by,  the  wealthy  inhab- 
itants of  this  excellent  town.  No  blame 
to  them:  only  a little  painful  to  those 
who  happened  to  be  differently  consti- 
tuted. 

“ When  I look  round  this  room,  I feel 
exactly  like  a cat  with  its  back  rubbed  up 
the  wrong  way,”  said  Roderick,  trying  to 
make  a joke  of  his  annoyance  at  find- 
ing the  sort  of  “home”  to  which  he  had 
brought  his  wife,  so  very  different  from 
what  he  had  desired,  or  even  expected. 
They  had  been  travelling  a month  abroad, 
and  had  begun  to  weary  of  hotels,  and 
look  forward  eagerly  to  the  settled  life  of 
dual  solitude,  which  to  all  people  who  are 
truly  4 4 one  and  one” — without  need  of  that 
“ shadowy  third,”  which  marks,  alas!  the 
sad  imperfectness  of  married  union — is, 
and  ought  to  be,  the  most  entire  felicity. 

And  felicity  it  was — even  though  theirs 
had  been  a sad  home-coming — not  a soul 
waiting  there  to  welcome  the  bride.  It 
was  now  two  days  since  they  had  arrived, 


yet  not  a visit,  not  a card,  not  a letter, 
came  to  show  that  any  body  remembered 
there  were  such  people  in  the  world  as 
Roderick  ^ardine  and  his  young  wife. 

“We  might  as  well  be  in  the  desert  of 
Sahara,  only  then  it  wouldn’t  rain,  as  it 
seems  always  to  do  here,”  continued  he. 
“What  a change!  We  left  spring,  we 
have  come  back  to  winter.” 

4 4 1 don’t  mind  it.  And  I like  the  mer- 
ry crackle  of  the  open  fire,”  said  Silence, 
who  was  kneeling  before  it,  the  blaze 
brightening  her  sweet  face,  upon  which 
had  already  come  the  mysterious  look 
which  even  a week  of  marriage  seems  to 
bring,  the  deep,  contented  calm  of  a girl 
who  has  passed  into  a woman,  whose  lot 
is  settled,  whose  life  is  filled.  For  good 
or  ill,  God  knows!  but  it  is  filled;  and 
all  uncertainty  is  ended.  “Do  not  vex 
yourself,  dear,”  she  said.  “Though,  I 
allow,  it  might  be  a prettier  salon,  or  par- 
lor. Is  not  parlor  the  word  ?” 

“Drawing-room:  parlor  is  not  half 
genteel  enough  for  Richerden,”  said  Rod- 
erick, laughing. 

44  Well,  whatever  it  is,  it  is  very  com- 
fortable. I am  quite  happy  in  it — with 
you.  And  I like  our  being  here,  all 
alone,  with  no  ‘receptions.’  We  shall 
not  need  to  have  any,  I suppose  ?” 

“No  4 at  home,’  you  mean  ? — to  receive 
our  wedding  callers?  Apparently,  we 
shall  have  none  to  receive.  Oh,  there  is 
the  door-bell !” 

The  quick,  sharp  stroke  of  a Richerden 
hall  bell — Roderick  had  started  at  the 
long  familiar  sound,  and  even  changed 
color  a little.  But  it  was  no  visitors; 
only  the  post. 

“Just  business — Mr.  Maclagan,  our 
lawyer.  He  might  have  written  sooner, 
if  only  to  apologize  for  finding  us  such  a 
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wretched  ‘flat,’  instead  of  the  furnished 
house  I ordered.”  And  Roderick,  look- 
ing first  disappointed,  then  vexed,  was 
going  apparently  to  tear  up  the  letter; 
but  meeting  Silence’s  eyes,  he  stopped, 
and  passed  it  over  to  her  to  read.  “ It  is 
such  a comfort  to  me  that  I can  tell  you 
every  thing,”  he  said,  tenderly.  “You 
are  sure  never  to  be  vexed,  or  cross,  or 
hurt — oh,  my  darling  1”  If  she  had  been 
either  of  the  three,  that  last  word,  and  the 
tone  of  it,  would  have  healed  all. 

Yet  the  letter,  read  aloud,  was  a little 
hard  to  bear,  for  both. 

“‘Dear  Sir’  (he  used  to  call  me  dear 
Mr.  Roderick ; he  has  been  our  man  of 
business  these  forty  years).  ‘ Perhaps 
you  were  not  aware  that  the  furnished 
house  you  wished  me  to  hire  would  have 
swallowed  up  half  your  income  in  mere 
rent,  so  I took  the  liberty  of  getting  some- 
thing more  advisable,  which  I hope  will 
please  you,  during  the  time  that  Black- 
hall  is  being  finished.  I forwarded  the 
address,  as  desired,  to  your  three  sisters 
here,  and  to  Mrs.  Jardine  in  England. 
My  wife  will  do  herself  the  honor  of  call- 
ing on  young  Mrs.  Jardine.  I wonder 
how  the  old  lady  will  approve  of  that?’  ” 

“Of  my  being  called  Mrs.  Jardine,  or 
of  Mrs.  Maclagan  visiting  me,  does  he 
mean?”  said  Silence,  with  her  smile  of 
grave  simplicity.  “It  is  a pity  for  the 
lady  to  come,  if  she  fears  to  displease  your 
mother,”  added  she,  with  a slight  sigh, 
which  went  to  her  husband’s  very  heart. 

“ The  4 lady,’  indeed l”  said  he,  bitterly. 
“Oh,  my  mother  does  not  know  her. 
She  does  not  belong  to  our  set  at  all. 
Her  calling  upon  my  wife  is  quite  un- 
necessary, rather  a liberty.” 

“But  she  means  it  kindly;  and  Mr. 
Maclagan  took  a deal  of  trouble  for  us. 
If  this — 4 flat,’  do  you  call  it  ? — is  not  very 
pretty,  it  is  very  convenient;  and  that  is 
a nice  bright  little  4 bonne’  he  has  found 
for  us.  She  can  quite  understand  me, 
and  I can  almost  understand  her.” 

“A  mere  ‘flat,’  and  one  servant! 
What  would  the  girls  say?”  muttered 
Roderick.  “Yet  you  are  happy,  my 
sweet !” 

“ Quite  happy.”  And  her  face  showed 
this ; a tell-tale  face,  at  least  to  those  who 
loved  her,  and  loving,  learned  to  read  it. 

Yet  it  was  slightly  flushed  and  nervous 
when,  a few  hours  after,  her  first  visitor 
came;  the  “first  foot”  in  the  new  home, 
as  that  lady  rather  too  ostentatiously 
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pointed  out.  For  it  was  Mrs.  Maclagan, 
dressed  in  her  very  best,  loud-voiced, 
voluble,  with  a shrill  Richerden  accent, 
meaning  to  be  most  cordial  and  most 
kind,  and  yet  succeeding  in  making  Rod- 
erick, who  received  her  with  grave  po- 
liteness, and  talked  to  her  as  much  as 
possible,  so  as  to  shield  his  wife,  wince  at 
every  sentence  she  uttered. 

When  she  was  gone,  he  threw  himself 
in  a chair. 

“I  hope  that  woman  will  not  come 
again.  She  would  drive  me  wild.  Bet- 
ter have  not  a friend  in  the  world  than 
such  friends  as  these.” 

“ Had  you  many  friends  here  ? Is  it  I 
who  have  lost  you  them  ?”  asked  Silence, 
mournfully,  and  then  looked  sorry  she 
had  said  it.  “My  husband,  I did  not 
mean  to  regret;  and  it  is  too  late  to  suf- 
fer you  to  regret.  We  can  not  alter  any 
thing  now.” 

“We  would  not  if  we  could,”  cried 
Roderick,  passionately.  “We  know,  if 
no  other  human  creature  does,  how  hap- 
py we  are,  how  entirely  we  belong  to  one 
another.” 

“Thank  God!” 

There  were  tears  in  the  young  wife’s 
eyes;  but  she  smiled  still.  And  during 
the  somewhat  trying  two  weeks  that  fol- 
lowed, when  it  rained  every  day,  and 
they  were  shut  up  together  in-doors,  with 
nothing  particular  to  do — a most  severe 
trial  even  to  honey-moon  lovers — though 
she  did  not  always  smile,  she  never  once 
gloomed. 

“I  know  now  I have  found  that  bless- 
ing which  my  father  said  was  the  great- 
est any  man  could  get,  a sweet-tempered 
wife,”  cried  Roderick,  fondly,  as  they 
stood  together  at  the  window,  watching 
the  rain  sweep  down. 

“Mamma  was  that.  And  papa  loved 
her.  I mean,  not  exactly  as  you  love 
me,  because  he  had  loved  some  one  else 
in  his  youth;  she  told  me  that  herself 
one  day.  Still,  he  entirely  respected 
and  trusted  her;  they  were  very  happy 
in  their  way.  But,  oh!”  She  suddenly 
turned  to  her  husband  with  such  a look 
in  her  eyes — a look  that  none  but  he  had 
ever  seen  or  would  ever  see.  “My  first 
love ! my  last  love ! God  is  good  to  have 
let  me  marry  you.” 

4 4 My  darling  l”  Then,  with  an  attempt 
to  touch  lightly  upon  the  unspoken  sore- 
ness between  them:  “It  is  well  you  like 
my  company  still,  for  apparently  you 
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will  have  no  other.  The  weather  keeps 
us  in,  for  I can  give  you  no  carriage,  and 
I hate  cabs.  I have  never  been  used  to 
them ; besides,  only  fancy  my  wife  in  a 
common  street  cab!  But  weather  need 
not  have  hindered  all  our  4 carriage 
friends,’  as  my  sisters  call  them,  or  my 
sisters  either,  from  paying  you  the  re- 
spect of  a visit.” 

He  spoke  irritably,  as  he  sometimes 
did,  though  never  to  her.  A meaner  na- 
ture— and  there  are  such,  men  who  es- 
teem even  their  wives  according  as  the 
world  admires  them — might  have  visited 
upon  Silence  this  entire  and  cruel  ignor- 
ing of  her.  But  upon  Roderick  it  acted  in 
precisely  the  opposite  way.  No  princess 
quitting  her  own  people  to  be  received  in 
equal  honor  by  her  husband’s  kith  and 
kin  could  have  been  treated  by  him  with 
more  tender  reverence,  more  watchful 
love,  than  was  that  poor  lonely  girl,  who 
had  no  other  refuge  or  defense  than  him- 
self in  the  wide  world.  Still,  he  was  not 
quite  perfect,  and  by  this  time  she  had  of 
course  found  it  out.  But  perhaps  the 
very  tenderest  bit  of  a woman’s  heart 
comes  out  toward  the  man  she  loves  when 
she  first  discovers  she  has  something  to 
pardon  in  him — and  pardons. 

“I  am  very  cross  to-day,  Silence,  and 
I know  it.” 

41  Yes,  so  do  I,”  she  said,  and  smiled. 
44  But  if  you  know  it,  it  is  half  conquered. 
Go  and  take  a good  walk,  and  walk  it  off, 
as  in  the  days  when  you  were  in  love,  you 
know.” 

44As  if  those  days  had  ended,  or  ever 
would  end!”  answered  Roderick,  parting 
her  hair  and  looking  passionately  down 
into  her  eyes.  “My  good  angel!  But 
don’t  you  see  how  much  of  the  devil  I 
have  in  me  still  ? How  do  you  mean  to 
make  me  good  ?” 

44 1 mean  us  to  make  one  another  good,” 
she  answered.  “My  mother  used  to 
say” — it  was  strange  and  touching  this 
way  she  had  now  of  speaking  of  her 
mother,  as  if  not  dead,  but  only  absent 
somewhere,  and  still  mixed  up  with  all 
their  daily  life — “my  mother  said,  it  is 
better  to  use  one’s  feet  or  hands  than 
one’s  tongue  when  one  is  vexed  about 
any  thing.  Therefore,  go.” 

Roderick  went,  and  his  wife  stood 
watching  him  down  the  rainy  street  with 
eyes  he  saw  not,  and  a heart  that  in  its 
deepest  depths  was,  even  to  him,  not 
wholly  known — or  shown. 


“I  think,  though  you  had  never  been 
mine,”  she  murmured,  “so  long  as  you 
were  yourself,  I would  have  loved  you 
just  the  same.  But,  since  you  are  mine — 
oh,  my  love ! my  love !” 

And  the  tears,  which  he  seldom  or  nev- 
er saw,  broke  out  unrepressed — tears,  not 
of  grief,  but  joy.  Soon  she  dried  them, 
and  looking  round  for  something  to  do, 
began  putting  away  his  gloves  that  he  had 
left  on  the  table,  and  an  old  coat  which 
she  had  made  him  change  for  a warmer 
one.  As  she  did  so  she  kissed  them  both, 
saying  over  again,  with  a tender  murmur 
— “ My  love ! my  love !” 

A foolish  girl,  maybe.  And  she  had 
been  only  married  six  weeks.  But,  as 
she  said,  it  would  be  just  the  same,  did  he 
remain  the  same,  even  after  they  had  been 
married  fifty  years.  A happy  love,  a 
happy  life ! In  which,  being  fitted  each 
for  each,  either  grows  more  and  more  into 
the  other,  through  youth,  middle  age,  old 
age — realizing  the  rare  but  not  impossible 
married  union,  of  being  “not  two,  but  one 
flesh.” 

Roderick  came  back  in  quite  a cheerful 
mood.  “My  walk  has  done  me  good, 
spite  of  the  rain.  And  I have  actually 
found  a friend — Tom  Grierson,  lately  mar- 
ried too.  He  and  his  wife  are  going  to 
the  coast  the  day  after  to-morrow,  but 
they  insist  upon  ‘making  up  a party’ 
(that  is  the  phrase,  love)  for  us  to-mor- 
row. She  will  call  first,  and  invite  you 
with  due  ceremony.  And  you  shall  wear 
your  wedding  dress,  and  the  diamonds 
Cousin  Silence  left  to  my  future  wife. 
Little  she  thought  it  would  be  another 
Silence  Jardine ! You  will  look  so  charm- 
ing, and  I shall  be  so  proud.  W e must  go.  ” 

“Must  we?” 

With  the  quick  intuition,  the  instinctive 
thought-reading,  learned  by  those  who 
deeply  love,  and  only  those,  Roderick  de- 
tected at  once  the  slight  hesitation. 

“Is  it  this  ?”  h§  said,  with  a glance  at 
her  black  dress.  “Do  you  very  much 
dislike  going  ?” 

44 1 dislike  nothing,  if  you  like  it,  and  it 
seems  pleasant  and  good  to  you.” 

“Thank  you,  my  darling.  Yes,  this 
will  be  pleasant,  I think ; and  good  also. 
The  Griersons  are  among  what  my  fam- 
ily” (he  rarely  named  his  mother  now) 
“call  ‘the  best  people  in  the  place.’  Ex- 
cellent people  too : intelligent,  cultivated. 
I like  them,  and  so  will  you;  old  Mrs. 
Grierson  especially.” 
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“Do  they  know  any  thing?  About 
me,  I mean.” 

“ I can  not  tell ; I did  not  ask.  You  see, 
I could  not  ask,”  added  Roderick,  cloud- 
ing over.  But  immediately  he  drew  his 
wife  close  and  kissed  her  fondly.  “It 
does  not  matter  either  way.  Never  mind, 
love.  We  will  go — and  for  the  rest  take 
our  chance.  We  have  done  the  deed,  we 
are  married.  ‘ Let  come  what  come  may,  ’ 
as  Tennyson  says.  No  human  being  can 
ever  part  us  more.” 

Still,  with  a curious  foreboding  of  what 
might  come,  after  the  note  of  invitation 
and  apology  which,  to  Silence's  evident 
relief,  arrived  next  day,  instead  of  Mrs. 
Grierson  herself,  Roderick  helped  his  wife 
to  choose  her  “braws”  for  this  first  ap- 
pearance in  the  world — such  a different 
world  from  the  innocent  monde  of  Neu- 
chatel ! — then  he  left  her  to  her  toilet,  and 
sat  reading,  or  trying  to  read,  till  she  ap- 
peared. 

Not  exactly  the  angelic  vision  of  her 
marriage  morning;  “ a spirit,  yet  a wom- 
an too.”  Very  womanly,  if  not  very 
fashionable,  for  the  white  dress  was  high 
round  her  throat,  and  the  round  soft  arms 
gleamed  under  a semi-transparent  cloud 
instead  of  being  obtrusively  bare. 

“I  don’t  know  exactly  what  is  the  dif- 
ference,” said  Roderick,  examining  her; 
“you  look  scarcely  like  the  Richerden 
brides  whom  I used  to  meet,  but  you  look 
so  sweet!  I once  said  to — to  them  all  at 
home  that  you  were  not  beautiful ; but  I 
am  afraid,  my  wife,  I told  what  we  call 
here  ‘a  lee.’” 

Silence  laughed,  the  happy  laugh  of 
one  who,  being  admired  by  the  only  per- 
son she  cares  to  please,  is  childishly  con- 
tent and  satisfied. 

She  belonged  to  that  class  of  beauties 
who,  owing  all  their  charm  to  expression, 
only  look  well  when  they  are  happy.  A 
disappointed  life  might  have  made  her 
quite  an  ordinary  girl  all  her  days;  but 
now,  when  leaning  on  her  young  hus- 
band’s arm,  she  entered  the  Griersons’ 
drawing-room,  there  was  such  a light  in 
her  eyes,  such  a tender  glow  in  her  cheeks, 
and  about  her  whole  bearing  that  quiet 
dignity,  ease,  and  grace  which,  to  natures 
like  hers,  only  comes  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  being  loved,  that  very  few,  regard- 
ing her,  would  have  hesitated  to  exclaim : 
“What  a sweet-looking  woman !” 

Roderick  saw  the  impression  she  made 
—saw,  indeed,  for  the  first  few  delightful 


minutes  nothing  else ; until,  turning  sud- 
denly, he  perceived  sitting  close  by,  splen- 
didly dressed,  and  surrounded  by  quite  a 
little  court,  his  sister  Bella,  Mrs.  Alexan- 
der Thomson. 

It  was  a position  half  painful,  half  lu- 
dicrous, and  yet  so  extremely  difficult, 
and  involving  so  much,  not  only  as  to  the 
present  but  the  future,  that  he  felt  actual- 
ly sick  and  giddy.  One  glance,  however, 
at  the  sweet  unconscious  face  beside  him, 
and  another  at  the  very  different  face  op- 
posite, and  his  mind  was  made  up. 

With  a bow  to  his  sister,  a mere  formal 
bow,  as  to  any  other  lady,  he  drew  his 
wife’s  arm  through  his,  and  they  passed 
on  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

Nobody  noticed;  it  is  curious  how  lit- 
tle people  do  notice,  or  trouble  themselves 
about  their  neighbors’  affairs,  if  their  too 
egotistical  neighbors  could  only  believe 
so ! Dinner  was  announced,  the  host 
came  forward  to  take  down  the  bride, 
Roderick  had  to  go  through  the  same 
politeness  toward  Mrs.  Grierson,  every 
body  went  in  to  dinner,  and  soon  the 
waves  of  society  flowed  smoothly  over 
this  little  domestic  tragedy,  unknown  to 
all,  apparently,  except  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter, who  sat  within  a few  yards  of  each 
other,  yet  never  interchanged  a word. 

It  was  a regular  Richerden  dinner,  such 
as  both  had  been  familiar  with  from  their 
youth  upward,  but  Roderick  felt  like  a 
ghost  revisiting  the  well-known  scenes. 

A not  unhappy  ghost,  certainly,  in  spite 
of  Bella  sitting  there.  Through  all  the 
dazzle  of  lights  and  clatter  of  voices  (how 
loud  every  body  talked,  and  how  sharp 
and  shrill  the  Richerden  accent  sound- 
ed!) his  eager  ear  listened  for  the  occa- 
sional low-toned  words  spoken  with  a 
slight  foreign  intonation,  and  his  eye 
rested  tenderly  on  the  fair  calm  face  of 
his  wife.  She  was  evidently  neither  shy 
nor  strange,  but  perfectly  dignified  and 
self-possessed.  He  wondered  if  Bella  saw 
her. 

“My  husband  seems  charmed  with 
your  wife:  I shall  be  quite  jealous  di- 
rectly,” said  his  hostess.  “Where  did 
you  find  her?  She  looks  different  from 
our  Richerden  girls.  Is  she  Scotch  ?” 

“Of  Scotch  family,  but  Swiss  born. 
We  were  married  in  Switzerland.  Her 
father  was  my  father’s  second  cousin, 
and  her  name  was  Silence  Jardine. — You 
must  have  heard  it  before,  Mrs.  Grier- 
son?” 
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And  Roderick  turned  to  a gentle-look- 
ing old  lady  on  his  other  hand,  aunt  to 
the  young  couple,  whom  he  had  told  Si- 
lence she  would  be  sure  to  like. 

“I  remember  your  father’s  cousin, 
Miss  Jardine.  And  your  wife  is  her 
namesake  ? What  a curious  coincidence ! 
But  I understood — However,  one  nev- 
er hears  quite  the  truth  about  love  af- 
fairs; so  no  matter,”  added  the  old  lady, 
stopping  herself.  “All’s  well  that  ends 
well.  Happy’s  the  wooing  that’s  not  long 
a-doing.” 

“Ours  was  fully  six  months  a-doing,” 
said  Roderick,  smiling.  “We  waited  as 
long  as  possible,  on  account  of  her  moth- 
er’s death,  and  for  other  reasons;  and 
then  we  married.  A right,  and  wise,  and 
prudent  marriage,  as  I think  a true-love 
marriage  always  is,”  he  added,  pointedly, 
for  he  felt  his  sister  was  listening  to  every 
word  he  said.  And  he  knew  that  old 
Mrs.  Grierson  was  one  to  whom  every 
body  told  every  thing,  though  even  scan- 
dal, passing  through  the  alembic  of  her 
sweet  nature,  came  out  harmless ; she  was 
noted  for  never  having  been  heard  to  say 
an  ill  word  of  any  body. 

“You  are  right,”  she  answered;  and 
her  eyes,  placid  with  long  and  patiently 
borne  sorrow — she  was  a childless  widow 
— rested  kindly  on  the  young  bride.  ‘ 1 By 
her  face,  I should  say  that  Mrs.  Jardine 
was  one  of  those  rare  women  who  are  in 
the  world,  but  not  of  it.” 

“How  well  you  read  her! — I thought 
you  would,”  cried  Roderick,  warmly. 
“If  ever  there  was  a saintly  creature 
born — But  I am  her  husband,  and 
ought  not  to  speak.” 

“Who  is  to  speak  for  us  if  not  our 
husbands,  I should  like  to  know?”  said 
young  Mrs.  Grierson.  “And  when  there 
are  actually  three  brides  present.  By- 
thc-bye,  Mrs.  Thomson,  I did  not  know  till 
a few  minutes  ago  that  it  was  your  own 
sister-in-law  I was  inviting  you  to  meet; 
but  I shall  learn  the  ins  and  outs  of  Rich- 
erden  people  in  time.  You  and  your 
brother  must  have  married  within  a few 
weeks  of  one  another.” 

“No,  some  months,”  said  Roderick, 
with  his  eyes  firmly  fixed  on  his  plate. 
Bella,  with  some  smiling  word  or  two, 
turned  back  again  to  her  next  neighbor, 
with  whom  she  had  been  gayly  conversing 
all  dinner-time.  So  the  difficulty  passed, 
seemingly  unnoticed  by  every  body. 

How  much  did  “every  body”  know? 
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was  the  question  that  haunted  Roderick. 
What  did  his  sister  mean  by  coming  here, 
well  aware  whom  she  should  meet  ? Was 
it  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Richerden  as  to 
their  family  quarrels  ? He  knew  his 
mother  and  sisters  would  make  any  sacri- 
fice for  the  decent,  the  decorous,  the  ex- 
pedient. Or  had  she  come — this  resplen- 
dent Mrs.  Alexander  Thomson,  who  yet 
wore  a dissatisfied  expression  quite  new 
to  the  good-tempered,  rosy  face  of  Bella 
Jardine — come,  out  of  curiosity,  defiance, 
indifference,  to  meet  the  brother  she  had 
forsaken,  and  the  sister-in-law  she  ig- 
nored ? 

When  the  ladies  rose,  and  he  was  forced 
to  let  Silence  pass  him  without  a warning 
or  explanatory  word,  catching  only  the 
bright  smile  which  showed  she  was  at 
ease  and  happy — because  underneath  this 
outside  show  was  the  sweet  inner  reality 
that  they  two  were  every  thing  to  one 
another — Roderick  vexed  himself  with 
conjectures  as  to  what  was  happening  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  blamed  himself 
for  what  now  seemed  the  moral  coward- 
ice of  letting  his  young  wife  drop  igno- 
rantly into  the  very  midst  of  her  foes. 

So  absorbed  was  he  with  these  thoughts 
that  he  quite  started  when  a slap  on  the 
back  roused  him  to  the  consciousness  of 
his  new  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Alexander 
Thomson. 

“ Didn’t  see  you  till  this  minute.  Very 
odd — my  wife  never  told  me  we*  should 
meet  you  here.  And  was  that  your  wife  ? 

— the  uncommon  nice  girl  that  sat  beside 
Grierson  ? Phew !” — with  a slight  whis- 
tle. Then,  confidentially:  “The  women 
are  always  fools,  we  know.  Old  lady 
cuts  up  rough  still  ? Never  mind ; what’s 
the  odds,  so  long  as  you’re  happy  ? Glad 
to  meet  you  again,  my  boy.  When  are 
you  coming  to  see  us  ?” 

Had  it  been  possible  to  frame  a speech 
more  calculated  than  another  to  set  every 
nerve  tingling  in  Roderick’s  frame,  or 
touch  to  the  quick  his  pride,  his  sensi- 
tiveness, his  strong  family  feeling,  these 
words  of  Mr.  Thomson  would  have  ac- 
complished it.  He  had  forcibly  to  say  to 
himself  that  they  were  well  meant,  and 
to  shut  his  eyes  in  an  agony  of  brotherly 
pity  to  the  rapidly  reddening  face,  thick- 
ening speech,  and  always  coarse  manners 
of  the  person — you  could  not  say  gentle- 
man— whom  Bella  had  chosen  to  marry, 
before  he  could  trust  himself  to  reply. 

Even  then  it  was  as  briefly  as  possible. 
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44  Thank  you.  We  have  only  just  ar- 
rived at  Richerden,  and  are  going  on  to 
Blackhall  as  soon  as  possible.” 

“But  we  shall  see  you  before  you  go? 
Bella  will  be  delighted ; and  if  she  isn’t,  I 
shall ; and  I hope  I’m  master  in  my  own 
house.  Depend  upon  it”— dropping  his 
hand  heavily  on  the  table,  and  looking 
round  with  a triumphant  gleam  in  his 
fishy  eyes — “the  one  thing  a husband 
should  try  for  from  the  very  first  is  to  be 
master  in  his  own  house.” 

44  If  he  can  be,  he  will  be,  without  need 
to  say  a word  about  it ; and  if  he  can’t  be, 
why,  it’s  no  good  trying.” 

The  laugh  went  round  at  this  naive  re- 
mark of  young  Grierson’s ; but  Roderick 
never  said  a word.  And  when  the  gen- 
tlemen fell  into  gentlemen's  talk,  politics 
and  so  on,  though  he  liked  it,  haying 
been  long  enough  absent  from  England 
to  feel  an  interest  in  all  that  was  going 
on  there,  his  mind  continually  wandered 
not  only  to  the  wife  whose  happiness  he 
knew  he  made,  and  felt  it  was  in  his  pow- 
er to  make,  but  to  the  sister  who  had 
thrown  away  her  own  happiness,  and  over 
whose  lot,  be  it  good  or  ill,  he  had  no 
longer  the  smallest  influence. 

“ Poor  Bell !”  he  said  to  himself,  and  all 
his  wrath  against  her  died  out ; he  remem- 
bered only  the  days  when  they  two  used 
to  play  together,  merry,  innocent  brother 
and  sister,  sufficient  to  each  other,  with- 
out thinking  of  either  husbands  or  wives. 

For  his  wife,  when  Roderick,  at  the 
first  excuse  possible,  joined  the  ladies,  he 
saw  her  sitting  in  a corner,  contentedly 
talking  with  old  Mrs.  Grierson.  In  the 
further  room  Mrs.  Alexander  Thomson, 
with  a group  of  ladies  round  her,  was 
holding  great  state,  as  lively  and  laugh- 
ing as  if  she  had  not  a care  in  the  world. 
Evidently  the  sisters-in-law  had  not  met 
or  spoken— nor  had  any  body  noticed  the 
fact;  or  else,  which  was  much  more  like- 
ly, every  body  was  quite  aware  of  the 
fact,  but  was  too  civil,  or  too  indifferent, 
to  make  remarks  about  it. 

To  get  quietly  away,  that  was  the 
young  husband's  first  thought,  especially 
as,  though  she  looked  and  smiled  so 
sweetly,  he  detected  a shade  of  weariness 
in  the  dear  face  he  knew  so  well.  If  he 
could  only  carry  her  safely  off  before  the 
admiring  circle  round  Bella  broke  up, 
and  before  Mr.  Alexander  Thomson  ap- 
l>eared  in  the  drawing-room — as  he  was 
sure  to  do  in  a condition  euphemistically 


termed  44  merry !”  But  Mrs.  Grierson  had 
first  to  be  spoken  to  a little,  and  she  sat 
close  beside  his  sister,  who,  in  passing,  he 
felt  catch  his  hand. 

“Rody!” 

Was  there  ever  a man,  old  or  young, 
who  hearing  himself  called  by  a familiar 
voice  the  pet  name  of  his  childhood,  could 
stonily  turn  away  ? Poor  Roderick,  any 
thing  but  stony-hearted,  certainly  could 
not. 

4 4 What  do  you  want  with  me  ?”  he  whis- 
pered, pretending  to  turn  over  a large  vol- 
ume of  photographs  which  his  sister  held. 

44  She — I came  here  on  purpose  to  look 
at  her— she  is  much  nicer  than  I ex- 
pected.” 

4 4 Thank  you.  Is  that  all?  Then  I 
will  pass  on.  I was  going  to  say  good- 
night to  Mrs.  Grierson.” 

The  tone,  studiously  polite,  was  exactly 
what  he  would  have  used  to  any  stranger 
lady.  It  seemed  to  cut  his  sister  to  the 
heart. 

44  Roderick,  what  can  I do  ? I dare  not 
ve*  mamma.  She  holds  all  my  pin-mon- 
ey; and  he  is,  oh,  so  stingy!  so—  If  I 
had  but  known  1” 

“You  did  know;  I told  you  myself,” 
said  Roderick,  sternly.  “But  it  is  use- 
less talking.  As  one  makes  one's  bed, 
one  must  lie  on  it.” 

4 4 1 know  that.  And  you  ?” 

“There  is  no  need  to  speak — we  had 
better  not  speak — either  of  me  or  mine.” 

The  brother  and  sister  looked  one 
another  full  in  the  face.  Both  were 
changed,  both  had  taken  that  momentous 
step  which  sometimes  breaks  the  frater- 
nal relation  forever,  but  so  often  draws  it 
nearer,  making  separation,  not  division. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  tie  more  close  and 
tender  than  that  of  a brother  and  sister 
happily  married,  and  each  taking  a sym- 
pathetic interest  in  the  other's  concerns. 

But  here — 

4 4 Stop  one  moment,  ” Bella  said.  4 4 Does 
she  know  I am  here  ? Would  you  like  me 
to  speak  to  her  ?” 

“Certainlv  not.” 

“Why  not?” 

44  Because  my  wife  is  myself,  and  every 
rudeness,  every  unkindness,  shown  to  her, 
is  the  same  as  to  myself,  or  more  than  my- 
self. I can  not  resent  it,  seeing  it  comes 
from  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  but  I can 
escape  it.  And  I will.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  necessity  for  you  to  speak  to 
Mrs.  Jardine.” 
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“Mrs.  Jardine  ! — how  strange!  But 
every  thing  is  strange,”  muttered  Bella, 
almost  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  “How- 
ever, you  will  come  and  see  me — just  you 
yourself  ?” 

“What!  without  my  wife?  No;  not 
even  if  my  mother  asked  it.  Good-night, 
and — good-by.” 

For  he  saw  Silence’s  eyes  watching  him 
— those  innocent  eyes,  which  he  knew  fol- 
lowed him  wherever  he  went,  'with  the 
unexactingness  of  perfect  love.  “ Once,” 
she  had  said  to  him  after  they  were  mar- 
ried— “once  I might  have  been  jealous; 
but  now — you  may  talk,  flirt— is  not  that 
your  English  word? — with  any  woman 
you  please.  You  are  mine.  You  love 
me.  All  else  is  only  an  outside  thing.” 

“ I must  go,  Bella;  my  wife  is  waiting. 
Again — good-by.  ” 

“ Oh,  Rody !”  and  under  shadow  of  the 
table  she  again  caught  his  hand. 

At  this  instant  the  gentlemen  were 
heard  coming  up;  and  one  of  them,  ap- 
proaching, tapped  her  on  the  shoulder, 
with  a jovial,  “Well,  my  dear!” 

A shiver  of  repugnance — almost  of  fear 
— passed  over  poor  Bella  from  head  to 
foot.  Well  might  the  sapient  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Thomson  observe  that  “women  are 
fools;”  but  the  greatest  of  all  fools  is  the 
woman  that  marries  a fool  for  his  money. 

* 1 Jardine ! here  still  ? Do  introduce  us 
— my  wife  and  me — to  our  charming  sis- 
ter-in-law. Or,  rather,  introduce  her  to 
us,  if  Bella  thinks  it  more  proper.” 

“Yes,  yes!  bring  her  here.  I beg  you 
will,  and  quickly.  Don’t  you  see  every 
body  is  looking  at  us?”  said  Bella,  hur- 
riedly. 

“Let  them  look;  it  is  nothing  to  me,” 
said  Roderick,  and  was  walking  away, 
when  he  felt  a little  hand  slip  under  his 
arm. 

“ I came  not  to  hurry  you,  dear,  but  to 
tell  you  that  Mrs.  Grierson  offers  to  take 
us  home  in  her  carriage.  She  is  so  kind. 
I like  her  so  much.” 

“I  knew  you  would,  my  darling.” 

Bella  heard  the  words,  saw  the  look, 
and  the  look  which  answered  it.  A sud- 
den spasm,  almost  like  despair,  passed 
across  her  face — the  despair  which  a wom- 
an, any  woman,  can  not  but  feel  on  catch- 
ing a glimpse  of  the  heaven  she  has  lost 
or  thrown  away.  But  she  righted  her- 
self speedily ; and  having  much  of  her 
mother’s  cleverness,  slipped  out  of  the 
difficult  position  by  coming  and  taking 
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Silence’s  two  hands  with  an  air  of  frank 
pleasure. 

“You  would  not  carry  off  my  brother 
this  very  minute,  when  I am  so  delighted 
to  see  both  him  and  you?  I am  Bella. 

Of  course  you  have  heard  of  Bella  ? Nay, 
you  must  let  me  kiss  you,  my  dear.” 

The  tone,  if  a little  patronizing,  was 
kind;  and  though  the  soft  cheek  turned 
scarlet,  it  did  not  shrink  from  the  kiss. 
Silence  stood,  neither  shy,  nor  afraid,  nor 
ashamed,  to  receive  the  greeting  of  her 
husband’s  sister.  But  when  Bella’s  hus- 
band came  forward,  with  rough  exuber- 
ance, to  take  his  share  in  the  salute,  she 
drew  back. 

“ It  is  not  our  custom  in  Switzerland,” 
she  said  in  French  to  her  husband;  and 
as  she  extended  the  tips  of  her  fingers,  it 
would  have  taken  a bolder  man  than  Mr. 
Alexander  Thomson  to  offer  a kiss  to 
young  Mrs.  Jardine. 

All  this  little  scene  passed  within  half 
a minute,  attracting  no  attention  except 
from  the  Griersons,  who  stood  by. 

“We  are  detaining  you,  and  making 
our  family  relations  needlessly  public,” 
said  Roderick;  “but  the  fact  is,  my  wife 
and  sister  have  never  met  before.  They 
will  meet  again  shortly,  I hope.” 

“I  hope  so  too,”  responded  Mrs.  Grier- 
son, in  a tone  which  showed  that  the  gen- 
tle old  lady  was  fully  cognizant  of  the 
Jardine  history,  as  no  doubt,  in  some  form 
or  other,  was  every  body  present,  or  would 
be  within  ten  minutes.  Indeed,  as  Rod- 
erick took  his  wife  from  the  room,  he  felt 
that,  like  the  celebrated  wit  in  the  anec- 
dote, they  “left  their  characters  behind 
them.” 

What  matter?  What  did  any  thing 
matter,  so  long  as  he  held  fast  that  tender 
hand,  which,  in  the  friendly  dusk  of  the 
carriage,  he  had  taken,  for  he  felt  it  trem- 
bling much.  But  neither  they  nor  Mrs. 
Grierson  made  any  save  the  most  ordinary 
remarks  on  the  way  home — that  common- 
place, ugly  “home,”  which  yet  was  so 
sweet. 

Arrived  there,  Silence  threw  her  arms 
round  her  husband’s  neck. 

“I  am  so  glad — so  glad !” 

“Glad  of  what?” 

“Of — every  thing,  I think.  But  most 
of  all  to  get  home.” 

“ What  a little  home-bird  you  will  grow 
to ! Exactly  suited  for  a poor  man’s  wife. 
Suppose,  now,  I had  married  a fashionable 
young  lady,  who  wanted  to  have,  every 
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day,  a dinner  party  like  the  one  we  have 
left ! But  you  did  enjoy  it  i" 

“Oh  yes.  Only — And  that  was 
your  sister  X Did  you  know  she  was  to  be 
there  ¥' 

Silence  spoke  with  hesitation,  even  with 
a slight  constraint. 


“ I did  not  know,  or  I should  not  have 
gone/1  said  Roderick,  decidedly,  “But 
perhaps  it  is  as  well.  Poor  Bella!  Did 
you  notice  her  husband  ¥ ' 

“ \es. n 

Neither  said  any  thing  more.  Com- 
ments and  questionings  were  alike  avoided 
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by  both,  as  indeed  was  their  habit  on  this 
painful  subject.  Already  they  had  learned 
one  of  the  best  lessons  of  married  life — that 
there  is  a time  to  talk,  a time  to  be  silent. 
No  existence,  least  of  all  the  double  ex- 
istence which  was  now  theirs,  is  so  entire- 
ly without  difficulties — no  heart  so  free 
from  weak  points  and  sore  places — as  not 
to  recognize  this  truth.  A “fidgety” 
man,  a “worrying”  woman,  even  though 
both  may  be  good  sort  of  folk,  is  often 
more  trying  to  live  with  than  an  actual 
ill-doer.  And  I have  known  households, 
overshadowed  with  endless  sorrows  from 
outside,  who  yet  carried  within  them  a 
perpetual  sunshine  of  cheerfulness  and 
peace. 

This  peace  was  in  both  their  faces — the 
young  husband  and  wife — as  they  sat 
down  together  in  their  little  parlor,  nest- 
ling into  one  another’s  arms,  with  the 
sweet  and  sacred  caresses  which  even  a 
brief  separation  of  “doing  the  polite”  to 
other  folk  seemed  to  make  all  the  sweet- 
er and  more  sacred.  Neither  spoke,  until 
at  last  Roderick  rather  sighed  than  said, 
“ Poor  Bella!” 

“Was  she — was  she  always  like  that, 
and  not  like  you  ?”  asked  Silence,  after  a 
long  pause. 

“We  were  never  very  much  alike,  but — ” 

“ But  you  are  brother  and  sister.  I am 
very  glad  you  met.  And,  if  they  wish  it, 
you  will  go  ?” 

“With  you— not  otherwise.  But  no 
need  to  talk  about  that.  Let  us  talk 
about  the  dinner — a regular  grand  Rich- 
erden  dinner,  and  some  of  the  best  of 
Richerden  folk  at  it — the  little  leaven 
which  leavens  the  whole  lump.  I like 
the  Griersons.  And  you  ?” 

“Yes;  they  are  your  friends,  and  this 
is  your  country;  I wish  to  love  it,  and 
them.  But  I am  afraid  you  will  never 
make  a grand  lady  of  me,  like — like  your 
sister.” 

Heaven  forbid!  Roderick  was  on  the 
point  of  saying,  but  he  did  not.  In  his 
tender  heart  there  was  a pitiful  sense  of 
apologizing  for  his  own  people.  He  knew 
all  their  faults ; but  they  had  belonged  to 
him  all  his  days.  Kissing  his  wife,  he 
said,  with  a smile,  “Sisters are  sisters,  and 
wives,  wives;  I am  quite  satisfied  with 
mine.” 

Then  they  began  comparing  notes  about 
their  evening's  experience,  and  making 
gfeat  fun  together,  like  a couple  of  chil- 
dren. 


“ I am  so  glad,”  he  said,  “ to  be  married 
to  somebody  who  can  laugh.” 

“And  I to  somebody  who  will  let  me 
laugh.  I am  afraid  I am  in  some  things 
very  unlike  what  old  Mrs.  Grierson  told 
me  you  Scotch  people  approve  of : I do 
not  enjoy  being  miserable.” 

“ My  darling,  God  forbid  that  I or  any 
one  should  ever  try  to  make  you  misera- 
ble!” 

And  the  duty  of  the  husband — as  need- 
ful as  the  so  much  talked-of  “obedience” 
of  the  wife — to  love  and  to  cherish,  “even 
as  his  own  flesh,”  the  woman  he  has  mar- 
ried, she  who,  out  of  mere  womanhood,  is 
certain  to  have  in  her  lot  much  that  is 
very  hard— this  solemn  duty  forced  itself 
upon  the  young  man.  He  resolved  to 
bear  any  thing,  every  thing,  himself  rather 
than  allow  a hair  of  his  wife’s  head  to  suf- 
fer. A boy  in  love,  and  a man  who  loves 
as  perhaps  only  a man  can  love,  and  cer- 
tainly can  only  love  one  woman — he  now 
saw  what  a world  of  difference  there  is 
between.  And  as  day  by  day  his  old, 
solitary,  selfish  life  drifted  fast  away,  till 
he  almost  forgot  he  had  ever  been  “a 
bachelor,”  he  thanked  Heaven  for  making 
hUn,  not  only  a happier,  but,  he  believed, 
a better  man,  and  infinitely  more  of  a 
man,  in  the  truest  and  highest  sense,  for 
having  a woman  to  take  care  of. 

“It  never  rains  but  it  pours,”  said  he, 
two  days  after,  throwing  over  to  Silence 
a heap  of  letters  which  had  succeeded  a 
whole  pack  of  cards,  left  luckily  during 
a day’s  absence,  when  he  had  been  show- 
ing her  some  Scotch  mountains,  and 
apologizing  for  their  not  being  Alps. 
“ Here  are  invitations  enough.  The  way 
of  the  world!  Once  met  at  the  Grier- 
sons’, all  Richerden  is  satisfied  and  de- 
lighted to  visit  us.  Even  my  sister:  did 
you  notice  these  ?” 

The  cards  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander 
Thomson,  and  a formal  dinner  invita- 
tion, sufficiently  proved  Bella’s  sisterly 
feelings. 

“We  shall  go ?”  Silence  was  still  fee- 
ble in  those  auxiliary  verbs,  which  to  a 
native  can  take  such  delicate  shades  of 
meaning.  Her  husband  could  hardly  tell 
whether  or  not  she  wished  to  go.  But  he 
knew  she  ought  to  go,  even  if  at  some 
slight  sacrifice  to  both ; therefore  he  mere- 
ly assented,  without  opening  any  discus- 
sion pro  or  con.  She  tacitly  accepted  his 
“Yes,”  and  he  went  on  explaining  or 
criticising  the  other  invitations. 
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“After  all,  the  world  is  exceedingly  like 
a flock  of  sheep.  Let  one  jump  the  ditch, 
the  others  are  sure  to  follow.  And  this 
was  a very  wide  ditch  to  jump,  truly,” 
added  he,  looking  round  the  room.  “We 
ought  certainly  to  take  a house,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  our  friends.  What  agony 
it  must  have  cost  some  of  them  to  stop 
their  carriages  in  front  of  a flat !” 

Silence  laughed  merrily.  “And  yet 
we  are  happy  in  it!  It  is  ugly,  I know 
that;  but  I think  I have  never  been  so 
happy  in  all  my  life ; and  as  for  all  this 
visiting,  is  it  quite,  quite  necessary  ?” 

Roderick  was  but  a man,  and  a proud 
man.  All  the  prouder,  perhaps,  from  a 
slight  consciousness  of  having  sunk  in 
the  world — if  people  chose  so  to  consider 
it — sunk  from  wealth  and  idleness  to  a 
small  income  and  what  some  would  call 
the  disgrace,  some  the  dignity,  of  labor. 

He  hesitated  a little ; then  said,  gently, 
“Yes,  my  wife,  if  you  do  not  dislike  it 
very  much,  I think  it  is  quite  neces- 
sary.” 

“ That  is  enough ; we  will  go.” 

“Out  of  mere  obedience,  my  darling ?” 

“No,”  she  said,  answering  his  smile 
with  a sweet  gravity:  “ I do  not  think  it 
is  in  me  blindly  to  obey  any  one,  not  even 
you.  But  I honor  you  so  much  in  all 
things  I can  understand,  that  in  things  I 
do  not  quite  understand  I trust  you.  That 
is  the  only  true  and  safe  obedience.” 

So  they  went  to  dinner  after  dinner. 
At  Richerden  the  only  idea  of  “society” 
consists  in  dining.  One  invitation  fol- 
lowed another  rapidly,  for  it  was  near  the 
end  of  the  season,  and  most  families  were 
beginning  to  think  of  the  periodical  “go- 
ing to  the  coast.”  Yet  Roderick  liked  it; 
she  too,  after  a fashion.  “It  makes  one 
feel,”  she  said  once  when  they  had  come 
back,  “in  the  sma’  hours,”  to  their  quiet 
flat,  “like  sitting  safe  in  a sheltered  hut, 
with  the  rain  pelting  outside.” 

Roderick  laughed.  “ This  place  rather 
resembles  a hut,  certainly;  but  would 
Richerden  be  flattered  by  your  likening 
its  splendid  hospitalities  to  4 an  evendown 
pour’  ?” 

Silence  colored.  “I  don’t  mean  that. 
You  know  what  I mean.  Visiting  is 
pleasant.  I am  glad  to  feel  you  are  not 
ashamed  of  me,  and  oh,  I am  so  proud  of 
you!  But  still,  that  is  only  our  outside 
life.  The  real  life  is  this.” 

She  crept  close  to  him.  She  felt  the 
beating  of  the  strong  true  heart  that  she 


knew  was  wholly  her  own.  Then  lifting 
up  her  face,  all  wet  with  peaceful  tears, 
she  looked  earnestly  at  her  husband. 

“ I am  so  sorry,  I never  can  tell  how 
sorry,  for  the  women  who  are  nof  happy.” 

Whether  Mrs.  Alexander  Thomson, 
with  whom  they  had  just  been  dining, 
was  a happy  woman  or  not,  neither  of 
these  two  discussed,  nor  did  the  lady  her- 
self betray.  Either  by  her  own  will,  or 
her  husband’s,  Bella  showed  the  young 
couple  every  civil  attention,  though  more 
as  an  acquaintance  than  a sister-in-law. 
Whenever  she  invited  them  there  was  al- 
ways a party — those  large  parties  which 
are  such  safeguards  against  dangerously 
confidential  intercourse ; and  she  set  them 
down  to  banquet  upon  every  delicacy  of 
the  season.  But,  but — 

There  is  a proverb — Roderick  some- 
times thought  of  it  nowadays,  and  felt 
that  he  could  almost  understand  it — “ Bet- 
ter is  a dinner  of  herbs  where  love  is,  than 
a house  full  of  sacrifices  with  strife.” 

Their  “dinner  of  herbs”  was  growing 
nearer  than  they  thought. 

Roderick  one  day  came  in  from  a call 
on  Mr.  Maclagan,  whose  hospitalities  they 
had  also  shared,  and  Silence,  with  her 
sweet  nature  and  wide  power  of  sympa- 
thy, had  persisted  that  even  Mrs.  Macla- 
gan was,  when  you  came  to  know  her, 
not  so  black  as  she  was  painted.  Mr. 
Maclagan,  Roderick'  allowed,  was  always 
liked  and  likable— till  now.  She  saw  im- 
mediately that  something  had  gone  seri- 
ously wrong. 

“ What  is  it  ? Your  mother  ?” 

“No,  dear;  not  my  mother  this  time. 

She  is  well  and  happy  in  England.  I 
may  safely  forget  her,  as  she  does  me. 

It  is  only — Oh,  Silence!  did  you  ever 
know  what  it  was  to  owe  a lot  of  money 
and  not  have  a halfpenny  to  pay  it  with  ? 

At  least,  I don’t  mean  we  are  at  our  last 
halfpenny,  but  we — that  is,  I — have  been 
spending  a good  deal  more  than  I ought, 
and  Maclagan  has  just  told  me  so,  and— 

But  this  is  childish;  you  must  not  heed 
it,  darling,”  said  he,  trying  to  hide  his  ex- 
treme perturbation. 

For  a minute  or  two  she  let  him  hide 
it,  or  think  he  did — going  on  with  her 
needle-work  as  if  nothing  was  the  mat- 
ter, while  he  took  up  his  writing-case  and 
went  off  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

This  could  not  last.  She  crept  behind 
his  chair,  and  soon  he  felt  her  arms  round 
his  neck.  He  caught  them  there,  and 
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imprisoning  the  two  little  hands,  kissed 
them  many  times. 

“I  don't  know  how  it  is:  I ought  not 
to  trouble  you;  and  yet  I have  got  into 
such  a habit  of  telling  you  every  thing — n 

41  Is  that  wrong  ?" 

"Only  on  your  account.  You  are  so 
young,  my  darling.  I ought  to  bear  my 


like  a child;  an  idol,  certainly,  but  still  a 
child.  Now  their  positions  seemed  re- 
versed, 


He  looked  up  at  her  for  a mo- 
ment, then  laid  his  head  on  her  shoulder 
with  a sigh  of  relief. 

44  Oh,  it  would  be  such  a comfort  to  tell 
you  every  thing!” 

‘ 4 Do  so,  then.” 


SILENCE  CAME  AND  KNELT  DESIDE  HIM. 


own  burdens,  and  yours  too.  Yet  now  I 
seem  too  weak  for  either.  What  in  the 
world  shall  I do  ?” 

He  leaned  his  head  on  his  hands  in 
deep  depression.  Silence  came  and  knelt 
beside  him.  She  was  very  young,  very 
childish,  or  child-like,  in  many  things, 
and  hitherto  her  husband  had  treated  her 


The  4 4 every  thing”  was  not  very  seri- 
ous, but  it  seemed  so  to  him,  who  had 
never  in  all  his  life  known  what  it  was 
to  want  any  thing  he  wished  for. 

“ 1 am  an  idiot,  I know*  1 am,  to  feel  so 
keenly  the  lack  of  a few  pounds;  but  I 
never  was  used  to  this  sort  of  thing. 
Mac  lagan  asked  me  to  show  him  my  \ac- 
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counts.’  Why,  I never  kept  accounts  in 
all  my  days  I My  mother  allowed  me  so 
much  a year,  or  half  year.  I spent  it, 
and  when  it  was  done  I came  to  her  for 
more.  Not  that  I was  ever  extravagant; 
she  knew  that — But,  oh,  Silence ! money 
seems  to  slip  through  my  fingers  in  the 
most  marvellous  way.  As  Maclagan  told 
me,  and  I could  not  deny  it,  I no  more 
know  how  to  make  the  best  of  a small  in- 
come than  if  I were  a baby.  Do  you  ?” 

He  looked  up  in  such  a piteously  help- 
less fashion  that  she  could  have  smiled, 
had  she  not  felt  so  infinitely  tender  over 
him.  But  it  was  the  tenderness  which  is 
born  of  utmost  reverence.  Without  any 
arguing,  she  answered,  simply,  “Suppose 
I try,5’  and  began  looking  over  the  mass 
of  papers  before  him,  and  which  he  him- 
self regarded  with  an  expression  almost 
of  despair.  Poor  fellow ! he  had  got  into 
what  women  call  “a  regular  muddle,” 
like  many  another  man  who,  neglecting 
or  despising  the  small  economies  which 
result  in  large  comforts,  and  regardless 
of  the  proportion  of  things,  and  the  prop- 
er balance  of  expenditure,  drifts  away 
into  endless  worries,  anxieties,  sometimes 
into  absolute  ruin,  and  all  for  want  of  the 
clear  head,  the  firm,  careful  hand,  and, 
above  all,  the  infinite  power  of  taking 
trouble,  which  is  essentially  feminine. 

Roderick  watched  his  wife  slowly  un- 
tying the  Gordian  knot,  which  he,  man- 
like, would  have  liked  to  dash  his  sword 
through. 

“What  patience  you  have!”  he  said. 
“Do  throw  it  all  aside.  You  must  be 
very  tired.” 

“Oh  no;  it  is  my  business;  I ought  to 
have  undertaken  it  before.  My  mother 
used  to  say  it  was  the  man’s  part  to  earn 
the  money,  the  woman’s  to  use  it.  I can, 
a little.  Mamma  let  me  keep  house  ever 
since  I was  seventeen.  I managed  all 
her  affairs.  Perhaps,  if  you  would  let 
me  try — ” 

“To  manage  mine,  and  me  ?” 

“No!”  a little  indignantly.  “I  am 
afraid  I should  despise  the  man  I 4 man- 
aged.’ But  I would  like  to  take  my  fair 
half  of  the  work  of  life.  Yours  is  out- 
side, mine  inside.  Will  that  do  ? Is  it  a 
bargain  ?” 

“My  love!  Yes.” 

“Now” — with  a pretty  imperiousness 
— “ you  must  give  me  all  the  money  you 
have,  and  all  the  bills  you  owe,  and  tell 
me  exactly  how  much  you  have  a year. 


Then  take  a book  and  read.  No” — pass- 
ing her  hand  over  his  forehead,  which 
was  burning  hot — “go  and  lie  down  for 
an  hour.  When  you  wake  up  you  shall 
find  all  right.” 

Poor  Roderick!  he  could  not  resist;  he 
was  quite  worn  out  with  the  irritations  of 
the  day,  and  that  morbid  anxiety  peculiar 
to  temperaments  like  his  own,  but  from 
which  he  had  hitherto  been  shielded  by 
kindly  Fate.  Now  Fate  had  turned 
round,  and  left  him  unshielded,  except 
by  his  naturally  brave  heart,  and  that 
other — only  a woman’s.  But  a woman’s 
heart,  with  love  at  its  core,  is  not  exactly 
the  weakest  thing  in  the  world. 

He  slept  an  hour,  and  then  saw  his  wife 
standing  beside  him  with  her  grave  little 
face,  and  a “memorandum”  in  her  hand, 
wherein  their  incomings  and  outgoings 
were  set  down  with  scrupulous  neatness 
and  as  much  accuracy  as  was  attainable 
under  the  circumstances. 

“ How  clever  you  are !”  Roderick  cried, 
enthusiastically,  until  he  discovered  the 
sad  deficit,  which  must  be  met  somehow. 
How  ? “ Perhaps  the  people  would  wait; 

Richerden  tradesmen  often  do.” 

“If  they  could,  we  could  not,”  Silence 
answered,  gravely.  4 They  must  be  paid.  ” 
“How ? Not  by  asking  my  mother;  it 
is  impossible,  ” added  he,  abruptly.  4 ‘ And 
otherwise,  what  can  I do  ? 4 1 can  not  dig ; 
to  beg  I am  ashamed.’  ” 

Roderick  spoke  with  great  bitterness. 
His  wife  made  no  answer,  but  went  into 
her  bedroom  and  brought  out  a large  jew- 
eller’s case — necklet,  bracelet,  brooch. 

“It  was  very  good  of  you,  dear,  to  give 
me  these.  I know  what  they  cost,  for  I 
have  found  the  receipted  bill ; still,  if  we 
had,  not  jewels,  but  the  money — ” 

Roderick  drew  himself  up  with  exceed- 
ing pride.  “ Am  I come  to  such  a pass 
that  I require  to  sell  my  wife's  ornaments  ? 

It  is  a little  hard.”  Then  bursting  out 
hotly,  as  she  had  never  before  seen  him 
do — “No,  Silence,  you  are  only  a girl; 
you  don’t  understand  the  world,  or  you 
would  never  have  suggested  such  a thing. 
Not  that;  any  thing  but  that.’^ 

“There  is  nothing  but  that,  so  far  as  I 
see,”  she  answered,  gently  but  firmly. 
“It  is  true,  I am  a girl;  but  I am  not 
quite  ignorant  of  the  world — at  least  of 
its  troubles.  Mamma  and  I were  often 
very  poor — so  poor  that  we  did  not  al- 
ways have  enough  to  eat;  but  we  held 
our  heads  high,  because  we  owed  no  ouo 
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any  thing.  She  used  to  say,  ‘ My  child, 
what  we  can  not  pay  for,  we  will  go  with- 
out.’ I always  obeyed  her.  I must  do 
so  still.  You  must  never  ask  me  to  wear 
these  jewels.” 

He  was  so  astonished  that  his  sudden 
wrath  melted  away  in  a moment.  The 
gentle  creature  whom  he  could  have  ruled 
with  a word  I Yet  by  the  way  she  quiet- 
ly put  the  ornaments  back,  and  laid  the 
case  aside,  he  knew  she  meant  what  she 
said,  and  that  nothing  would  ever  move 
her  to  act  against  her  conscience. 

“Do  you  not  care  for  them,  the  gifts  I 
gave  you  ?”  said  Roderick,  tenderly. 

‘ ‘ Care  for  them  ? do  I not  ? But  I care 
for  you  still  more.  I would  rather  never 
wear  jewels  to  the  day  of  my  death  than 
see  my  husband  look  as  he  has  looked 
this  day.” 

“But  to  sell  your  ornaments,  even  if  I 
can  do  it,  which  I doubt.  My  poor  child ! 
what  would  Richerden  people  say  ?” 

“Would  Richerden  think  it  more  dis- 
creditable that  you  should  sell  my  orna- 
ments than  that  your  trades-people  should 
go  without  their  money  ? Then  I think 
the  sooner  we  leave  Richerden  the  better.” 

‘ ‘ Have  we  quarrelled  ?” 

“ I don't  know,”  said  she,  half  smiling. 

Roderick  paused  a minute,  and  then 
held  out  his  arms. 

“ You  are  right;  I will  do  it.” 

“Not  you,  dear;  these  things  are  so 
much  easier  to  women  than  to  men.  Let 
me  go  to  the  jeweller,  and  say — ” 

“ That  you  do  not  like  them  ?” 

“No;  for  that  would  not  be  true.  I 
like  them  very  much — as  I like  all  pretty 
things.  But  I like  other  things  better — 
honor,  peace,  and  a quiet  mind.  We  will 
set  ourselves  right  now,  and  after  that  we 
will  be  careful — very  careful.  You  must 
earn  the  money,  and,  like  Macbeth,  ‘ leave 
all  the  rest  to  me;’  then  this  will  never 
happen  again,  I being  so  ‘clever,’  as  you 
say.” 

The  laugh  in  her  voice,  but  the  tears  in 
her  eyes — who  could  withstand  either? 
Not  Roderick,  certainly.  Besides,  he  had 
the  sense  to  see,  what  not  all  men  can  see, 
that  there  are  things  which  a woman  can 
do  better  than  a man,  in  which  a woman 
is  often  wise  and  a man  foolish.  It  is  not 
a question  of  superiority  or  inferiority, 
but  merely  difference. 

“ I perceive,”  he  said,  “ I must  give  you 
the  reins,  and  sink  into  my  right  place  in 
the  household  chariot.  Well,  perhaps  it 


is  best;  far  better  than  turning  into  a do- 
mestic Phaeton  and  setting  the  world  on 
fire.  Seriously,  my  darling,  this  shall 
not  happen  again,  if  you  will  help  me.” 

So  ended  their  first  quarrel,  which  Si- 
lence persisted  was  not  a quarrel,  but  only 
a slight  variety  in  opinion.  And  she  did 
help  him  from  that  time  forward,  in 
many  things  that  might  otherwise  have 
been  very  painful  to  a proud  man,  very 
wearisome  to  a busy  man.  But  she  had 
a way  of  doing  them  all,  even  the  most 
humiliating,  which  took  the  sting  out  of 
them  entirely.  And  when  the  money 
was  obtained,  every  body  paid,  and  the 
preparations  completed  for  their  next 
day’s  journey  to  Blackhall,  young  Mrs. 
Jardine  sat  on  her  boxes,  which  she  had 
packed  with  her  own  hands,  looking  pale 
and  tired,  certainly,  but  with  the  cheerf ul- 
est  of  countenances.  Her  husband,  too, 
went  about  whistling,  “O  Nannie,  wilt 
thou  gang  wi’  me  ?”  in  which  song,  sung 
under  his  instruction  as  to  accent,  she 
had  created  quite  a furor  at  several  din- 
ner parties. 

“Evidently  you  do  not  ‘sigh  to  leave 
the  flaunting  town,’ and  are  any  thing  but 
disgusted  with  the  ‘ lowly  cot  and  russet 
gown,’  to  which  I am  dooming  you,”  said 
he,  laughing.  “So,  give  me  the  song; 
even  though  our  piano  is  gone,  and  our 
parlor  looks  any  thing  but  that  ‘bower 
of  roses  by  Bendemeer’s  stream,’  to  which 
you  are  so  often  calling  my  attention. 

Sing,  my  bird.” 

She  sat  down  and  sang,  clear  as  a bell 
and  gay  as  a lark,  the  lovely  old  ditty. 

Her  voice  was  her  one  perfectly  beautiful 
possession,  “except,”  as  Roderick  some- 
times said — “except  her  soul,”  of  which 
it  was  the  exponent.  He  listened  to  it 
with  all  his  heart  in  his  eyes. 

“Do  you  remember,  Silence,  that  first 
night  at  the  Reyniers’,  when  you  sang 
‘ My  Queen  ?’  And  again — no,  you  could 
not  remember  that — the  first  Sunday 
when  I heard  you  singing  behind  me,  un- 
seen, in  Neuchatel  Cathedral  ? It  sound- 
ed like  the  voice  of  an  angel — my  good 
angel.  And  now  I have  her  in  my  home, 
my  own  home,  forever.  And  she  is — 
only  a woman,  and  has  got  no  wings.” 

“Nor  has  mine  either.  He  is — only  a 
man;  and  I find  out  a new — shall  I call 
it  peculiarity  ? — in  him  every  day.  And, 
worse,  he  can  not  sing  at  all ; he  can  only 
whistle;  but — ” 

And  then,  being  a weak-minded  worn- 
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an  at  best,  and  also  exceedingly  tired, 
she  stopped  laughing,  and  began  crying, 
clinging  passionately  to  her  husband's 
breast. 

44  Oh,  take  care  of  me,  and  I will  take 
care  of  you  as  well  as  I can.  We  are 
very  young,  very  foolish ; but  we  may 
help  one  another.  Only  love  me,  and 
then — No,  whether  you  love  me  or  not, 
I shall  always  love  you.” 

4 4 My  darling  1” 

44  But”— with  the  sun  breaking  bright- 
ly through  the  summer  shower — 4 4 since 
you  do  love  me,  all  will  go  well.  We 
will  fight  the  world  together,  and  not 
be  afraid.  No” — tossing  back  her  light 
curls  (they  were  terribly  unfashionable, 
and  she  had  been  urged  to  abolish  them, 
but  Roderick  objected,  and  they  remain- 
ed)— 4 4 no!”  — and  a gleam  that  might 
have  come  from  some  Highland  ances- 
tress of  both,  fearless  till  death,  and  faith- 
ful till  death,  shone  in  Silence’s  eyes — 
“I  am  afraid  of  nothing,  so. long  as  I 
have  you.” 


HOW  THAT  CUP  SLIPPED. 

“There’s  many  a slip 
’Twixt  the  cup  and  the  lip.” 

IN  Chicago.  But  who  would  ever  think 
of  locating  a romance  in  Chicago  ? and 
not  only  using  that  prosaic  city,  but  se- 
lecting for  its  hero  a quiet  (except  when 
in  a 4 4 corner”)  coal  merchant?  My  plea 
is  this:  romances  locate  themselves,  and 
heroes  are  like  murder — you  never  know 
when  or  where  to  prepare  for  them.  So 
it  was  in  Chicago  that  the  cup  was  lifted, 
and  quiet,  bashful  Mr.  Strong,  who  knew 
far  more  about  the  different  kinds  of  coal 
than  he  did  about  women,  whose  unsteady 
hand  let  it  fall. 

Mr.  Strong,  at  a date  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  his  romance,  belonged  to  that 
army  of  middle-aged  young  men  seldom 
visible  to  a lady  save  at  the  theatre,  or 
occasionally  on  Madison  Street,  or  going 
up  the  steps  of  some  boarding-house.  At 
the  theatre  they  troop  by  twos  and  threes 
to  their  reserved  seats  in  all  the  joyous 
freedom  of  ungloved  hands,  listen  to  the 
play,  unless  perchance  they  are  distract- 
ed by  the  sight  of  some  former  compan- 
ion who  is  detected  stealing  guiltily  in 
with  a pretty  smiling  girl,  upon  whom 
he  lavishes  bonbons  and  attentions,  and 
never  once  glances  in  the  direction  of  his 
forsaken  friends.  They  always  hurry  out 


between  acts,  not  so 'much,  I am  con- 
vinced, for  the  sake  of  getting  a drink,  as 
to  escape  into  the  open  air,  and  chuckle 
over  the  capture  of  Brown.  Or  (presum- 
ing my  reader  to  be  a lady)  you  are  at 
another  time  indebted  to  one  of  this  band 
for  a seat  in  a crowded  stage  in  crossing 
from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other. 

He  cheerfully  resigns  his  place,  you  are 
made  comfortable,  and  he  hangs  on  to  a 
strap  and  bumps  his  expensive  beaver 
against  the  stage  roof.  Or,  as  I said  be- 
fore, you  may  see  him  mounting  the  steps 
of  his  boarding-house. 

It  was  in  the  latter  case  that  Miss  Jessie 
Bloomer  first  saw  Mr.  Strong.  She  had 
arrived  in  Chicago  one  summer  day  by 
an  afternoon  train,  had  taken  a warm 
bath  and  a refreshing  nap,  had  tossed  her 
waving  brown  hair  into  an  artistic  mass, 
robed  herself  in  a pale  blue  muslin,  the 
delicate  shade  of  which  brought  out  every 
rose  and  lily  of  her  pretty  dimpled  face, 
and  at  last  had  floated  airily  down  stairs, 
and  was  standing  at  one  of  the  parlor 
windows  just  as  Mr.  Strong,  fanning  him- 
self with  an  evening  paper,  put  his  foot 
upon  the  lower  step  of  his  boarding-house. 
Some  young  fellows  were  lounging  on  the 
upper  one,  and  a word  from  them  caused 
him  to  look  up.  As  he  did  so,  the  picture 
framed  by  the  open  window  with  its 
shadowy  lace  drapery  was  so  dazzling 
that  it  caught  his  eyes  at  once,  and  he 
was  overcome  with  embarrassment,  and 
shuffled  clumsily  up,  to  the  suppressed 
amusement  of  the  fellows  at  the  top,  who 
remarked  that  “Strong  seemed  struck.” 

Now  it  may  naturally  be  asked  how 
Miss  Bloomer  came  to  invade  the  home  of 
these  commercial  gentlemen.  The  an- 
swer is  easily  given.  She  was  a young 
sister  of  Mrs.  Jack  Morin,  who,  with  her 
husband,  also  boarded  at  No.  10.  Now 
all  the  fellows  in  the  house  knew  Mrs. 
Morin  very  well  indeed,  but  then  she  was 
forty  years  old,  had  a double  chin  and 
easy  manners,  and  it  had  not  taken  any 
courage  to  make  her  acquaintance.  But 
it  was  a very  different  thing  to  have  a 
dainty  bud  of  a girl  suddenly  settle  down 
in  one  of  the  rather  worn  easy-chairs  of 
their  parlor,  and  as  she  had  come  without 
warning,  she  was  such  a surprising  appa- 
rition that  she  caused  each  one  of  the 
boarders  to  scuttle  back  from  the  parlor 
door,  when  he  would  have  entered,  and 
converse  in  unusually  low  tones  on  the 
front  steps. 
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In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Strong  paused  not 
to  listen  to  the  gibes  of  his  companions, 
but  hurried  up  to  his  room  to  re-arrange 
his  dusty  garb ; for  he  was  late,  and  the 
fumes  of  the  dinner  were  already  mount- 
ing the  basement  stairs  in  an  overheated 
manner,  and  mingling  with  the  still  warm 
air  of  late  afternoon. 

When  he  re-appeared  the  scene  had 
changed,  and  the  household  was  assem- 
bled around  the  dinner  table.  As  he  en- 
tered the  dining-room,  Gordon,  the  wit  of 
the  house,  had,  with  Jenkins  and  Smith, 
the  other  boarders,  been  introduced,  and 
was  giving  the  new  arrival  a humorous 
catalogue  of  the  sights  which  Chicago  of- 
fered, and  which  she  must  make  a point 
of  seeing. 

Miss  Bloomer  was  thinking,  just  as  Mr. 
Strong  took  his  seat,  that  it  must  be  very 
funny  indeed  to  drive  under  a river  in- 
stead of  over  it,  and  she  was  thinking,  too, 
that  a tunnel  must  be  rather  a frightful 
place,  especially  at  night,  which  gave 
Gordon  a chance  to  get  off  one  of  his  mots 
(not  altogether  new  to  his  fellow-board- 
ers), to  the  effect  that  although  it  was  a 
good  place  for  lurking  robbers,  they  could 
hardly  be  called  highwaymen , at  which 
Miss  Bloomer  laughed  sweetly,  with  her 
big  eyes  as  well  as  her  pretty  lips. 

Somehow  Mr.  Strong  felt  irritated  with 
Gordon  and  his  old  jokes,  and  when  he  in 
his  turn  had  been  introduced  to  the  young 
lady,  he  chose  to  turn  the  conversation 
into  a grave,  even  a gloomy,  channel.  But 
fortunately  gayety  was  restored  by  the 
timely  entrance  of  belated  Jack  Morin, 
who  greeted  his  charming  sister-in-law  in 
a boisterous  and  brotherly  fashion,  giving 
her  a hearty  kiss  and  hug  when  she  sprang 
from  her  chair  to  meet  him — a proceeding 
which  was  watched  with  envious  eyes  by 
the  boarders,  and  when  he  pulled  one  of 
the  long  curls  which  hung  in  her  neck,  and 
told  her  that  after  himself  she  was  the 
beauty  of  the  family,  every  fork  was  si- 
lenced in  rapt  attention. 

But  I must  not  linger  too  long  over  this 
part  of  my  story,  since  it  is  only  the  pref- 
ace. 

Not  many  days  passed  before  Miss  Jes- 
sie was  adored  by  the  four  bachelors. 
Not  one  would  have  owned  that  he  was 
doing  more  for  her  than  he  would  cheer- 
fully do  for  any  lady  visiting  the  city  for 
the  first  time,  when  each  vied  with  the 
other  in  making  her  visit  agreeable.  But, 
oh,  Messrs.  Gordon,  Strong,  Jenkins,  and 


Smith,  did  you  do  as  much  for  quiet, 
plain  Miss  Wyman  when  she,  only  twelve 
short  months  before,  visited  her  cous- 
in, your  landlady,  in  this  very  house? 
Where  then  was  this  lavish  display  of 
hospitality  on  your  part?  Did  she  not 
broadly  hint  that  she  would  like  to  go 
out  to  the  ‘ ‘ crib,”  and  also  see  the  interior 
of  the  shot-tower  ? And  did  she  not  say 
plainly  that  she  was  not  afraid  of  horses, 
when  you,  Mr.  Gordon,  made  a sham  show 
of  regret  that  your  swift  trotters  were  not . 
safe  for  a lady  to  drive  behind  ? And  did 
not  you,  Mr.  Jenkins,  trump  up  a busi- 
ness visit  to  St.  Louis  rather  than  wait 
upon  the  ladies  to  the  opera  ? And  as  for 
Smith,  he  ought  to  blush  to  his  dying  day 
when  he  recalls  the  falsehood  he  concoct- 
ed about  the  perils  of  a trip  out  to  the 
crib.  And  when  did  you,  Mr.  Strong, 
ever  lay  aside  your  evening  paper  and 
banter  Miss  Wyman  to  beat  you  at  a game 
of  chess?  Shame,  shame  upon  you  all! 

You  know  very  well  that  you  allowed 
that  poor  young  lady  to  have  a dismal 
visit  in  the  city  you  are  now  making  so 
lively  for  this  rosy  girl,  with  her  bewitch- 
ing smile  and  eyes. 

But  to  resume  my  chronicle.  For  the 
first  few  evenings  Mr.  Strong  was,  to  all 
outward  seeming,  true  to  his  paper,  but  a 
close  observer  might  often  have  caught 
him  looking  over  the  top  at  the  central 
figure  of  the  group  around  the  card  table. 
Especially  was  he  distrait  when  a light, 
happy  laugh  called  him  away  from  poli- 
tics and  current  prices,  and  a pretty  white 
hand  reached  out  with  a childish  petu- 
lance after  a lost  “trick.”  And  he  gave 
up  all  semblance  to  reading  when  a girl- 
ish figure  perched  itself  upon  the  piano 
stool,  and  waited  patiently  while  that  for- 
ward Jenkins  tortured  the  strings  of  his 
violin,  and  prepared  to  squeak  out  a vil- 
lainous accompaniment. 

Then  came  an  evening  when  he  stood 
back  of  Miss  Bloomer’s  chair  and  gave  her 
some  useful  hints  on  euchre  - playing, 
which  were  most  gratefully  received. 
After  that  he  was  often  one  of  the  four 
around  the  ever-present  euchre  table. 

About  this  time  a certain  world-re- 
nowned prima  donna  began  an  engage- 
ment at  M ‘Vickers,  and  one  evening  Smith 
came  home  unusually  early,  and  spent  an 
unusually  long  time  over  his  toilet.  A 
little  later,  a gorgeous  and  expensive  bou- 
quet arrived,  and  was  sent  up  to  his  room. 

At  dinner,  Miss  Bloomer,  always  prettily 
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dressed,  had  added  several  festive  touches 
to  her  dress,  which,  taken  with  the  symp- 
toms in  Smith's  case,  threw  the  other  three 
bachelors  into  a high  state  of  excitement, 
and  they  anxiously  awaited  further  devel- 
opments. They  were  not  kept  long  in 
suspense,  for  soon  after  dinner  a carriage 
drew  up  before  the  door,  and  the  driver 
announced  that  he  had  called  for  Mr. 
Smith.  Mr.  Smith  was  notified,  and  was 
soon  waiting,  in  rather  a nervous  manner, 
in  the  hall.  Presently  Miss  Jessie  Bloom- 
er tripped  lightly  down  stairs,  wrapped  in 
a fleecy  opera  cloak,  and  carrying  the  mys- 
terious bouquet  in  her  hand,  and  together 
the  forsaken  trio  of  bachelors  gloomily 
watched  Smith  hand  her  into  the  carriage, 
and  drive  away  to  the  opera.  They  all 
resented  what  they  felt  to  be  shabby,  un- 
derhanded behavior  on  his  part,  and  had 
they  been  Englishmen,  they  would  have 
joined  in  voting  him  44  a cad.”  But  being 
merely  good  citizens  of  Chicago,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  the  remark  that 
Smith  was  sometimes  a little  tricky  on 
’Change,  which  fact  really  had  no  bearing 
upon  the  case  in  hand,  as  his  present  be- 
havior was  certainly  straightforward  and 
above-board.  He  had  asked  Miss  Bloom- 
er that  morning  if  he  might  have  the  pleas- 
ure of  her  company  to  the  opera;  she  had 
readily  accepted;  and  it  had  never  once 
crossed  his  mind  that  it  was  a duty  he 
owed  to  his  fellow-boarders  to  acquaint 
them  with  bis  intentions.  But  it  was 
tacitly  agreed  that  Smith’s  conduct  was 
such  that  it  could  not  be  overlooked  nor 
meekly  borne.  If  he  could  whisk  Miss 
Bloomer  away  to  the  opera,  why,  so  could 
they,  and  then  and  there  each  to  himself 
vowed  a vow,  the  carrying  out  of  which 
rolled  gold — or  rather  good  greenbacks — 
into  the  coffers  of  that  prima  donna,  and 
into  the  pockets  of  florists  and  hackmen. 
And  never  before  did  a little  village  maid- 
en have  such  a feast  of  opera,  or  accumu- 
late bouquets  and  librettos  at  such  a rate. 
This  opera  business  was  but  the  beginning 
of  her  dissipations.  There  were  drives 
out  to  Lincoln  Park;  Gordon’s  skittish 
beasts  flew  along  “the  Boulevard”  with 
the  brave  little  belle  sitting  beside  their 
owner;  an  excursion  was  arranged  off- 
hand for  herself,  Mrs.  Morin,  and  one  of 
her  admirers  out  to  Hyde  Park,  when  she 
was  heard  to  express  a wish  to  go  there 
and  gather  fringed  gentians;  and  as  for 
bonbons,  they  filed  up  to  her  room  in  a 
perfect  procession  of  costly  satin,  gilt,  and 


inlaid  boxes.  So  altogether  Miss  Bloom- 
er was  having,  as  she  wrote  to  a friend  at 
home,  44  a perfectly  lovely  time.” 

But  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
there  came  a time  when  she  had  to  cease 
revolving  in  this  round  of  gayety.  One 
soft  autumn  evening,  as  she  was  driving 
beside  Mr.  Strong  along  the  lake  shore, 
there  came  a lull  in  the  conversation,  and 
they  silently  watched  the  full  moon  as  it 
began  to  burnish  the  tranquil  waters  of 
Lake  Michigan.  The  carriage  rolled  soft- 
ly along,  and  the  horses  stepped  evenly 
over  the  damp  drive,  and  every  thing 
combined  to  enhance  the  quiet  of  the 
hour.  Finally  Miss  Bloomer  spoke,  and 
there  was  a tone  of  regret  in  her  voice 
which  her  statement  scarcely  seemed  to 
warrant.  She  said : 

44 1 had  a letter  from  mamma  to-day.” 

Mr.  Strong  was  puzzled  by  the  woe  of 
her  manner,  but  hoped  her  mamma  was 
well. 

“Yes,  thank  you,  she  is  quite  well; 
but — ” 

44  Your  papa  is  not  ill,  I hope  ?” 

44 No,  papa  is  very  well  too;  but — ” 

“Yes?” 

44 1 have  to  go  home.” 

“Go  home!  Oh  no.  Why,  you’ve  N 
only  just  come.” 

“Oh,  Mr.  Strong,  I’ve  been  here  ten 
weeks  next  Saturday.” 

“Ten  weeks!  It  doesn’t  seem  that 
many  days.” 

“And  I’ve  had  such  a perfectly  lovely 
time.  I only  wish  I had  just  come ; then 
I’d  still  have  my  visit  to  make.” 

44  But  why  need  you  go  home  ? Write 
and  ask  your  mother  to  let  you  stay  all 
winter.” 

4 4 It  would  be  of  no  use;  and  what  is 
worse,  I don’t  expect  ever  to  see  dear, 
lovely  Chicago  again.  You  know  Jack 
is  going  to  live  in  St.  Louis  after  this;” 
and  there  was  the  suggestion  of  a sob  in 
Miss  Jessie’s  voice  as  she  finished  her  sen- 
tence. 

Mr.  Strong  mused,  and  at  last  said, 
“That’s  too  bad.” 

It  was  some  time  before  either  spoke 
again,  and  during  the  interval  the  gentle- 
man was  feeling  sincere  regret  that  the 
lively  little  girl  was  going  away.  He 
would  probably  never  know  another  as 
well ; indeed,  he  never  would  have  known 
her  if  she  had  not  walked  right  into  his 
home,  and,  as  it  were,  forced  him  to  make 
her  acquaintance.  Never  before  had  he 
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asked  a lady  to  drive  with  him  or  go  to 
the  opera,  and  although  he  had  found  it  a 
pleasant  experience,  he  had  not  the  faint- 
est idea  that  he  would  ever  repeat  it,  for, 
as  I hinted  before,  he  was  a bashful  man, 
and  he  trembled  at  the  thought  of  present- 
ing himself  before  any  lady  through  the 
usual  avenues  of  society.  The  result  of 
all  this  retrospection  was  merely  a repeti- 
tion of  his  first  avowal,  that  it  was  too 
bad. 

“ Do  you  mean  it  is  too  bad  for  you,  or 
for  me  ?” 

“Why,  for — for  me,  of  course.”  Mr. 
Strong  had  really  up  to  that  instant 
not  known  which  side  his  sympathies 
were  on. 

“Oh,  now,  Mr.  Strong,  don’t  tell  fibs; 
you  know  you  don’t  care  in  the  least 
whether  I go  or  stay ; you’ll  forget  that  I 
ever  existed  after  I am  gone  a month;” 
and  the  big  eyes  looked  a merry  reproach 
up  into  his. 

“You  are  too  hard  upon  a fellow,  Miss 
Jessie — indeed  you  are;”  and  after  Mr. 
Strong  had  commenced  his  protest  it  was 
easy  to  go  on.  “You  can’t  guess  how 
much  we’ll  miss  you — all  of  us — and  es- 
pecially, you  may  be  sure,  I'll  be  lonely 
enough  when  you  are  gone.” 

“ You  are  very  kind  to  say  so.” 

“Kind!  How  could  a fellow  help 
missing  such  a — a — ” (Be  careful,  Mr. 
Strong;  Miss  Jessie  looks  very  sweet  in 
the  moonlight,  as  she  sits  waiting  for  you 
to  finish  your  sentence.) 

“ ‘Such  a — a — ’ what?”  asked  a saucy, 
mocking  voice. 

“Such  a lovable  little  thing  as  you 
are ;”  and  before  he  realized  what  he  was 
doing,  he  had  bent  down  and  taken  a 
kiss  from  the  smiling  lips. 

“Oh,  Mr.  Strong!”  drawing  back. 

“You  are  not  angry,  are  you,  Miss 
Jessie  ? Please  forgive  me.  Indeed  I 
couldn’t  help  it.” 

“I  am  very,  very  angry,  and  you  could 
have  helped  it  if  you  had  wanted  to.” 

“ Perhaps  I could:  if  I had  wanted  to.” 

The  young  lady  preserved  a severe  and 
silent  demeanor,  and  the  culprit  grew  un- 
easy. 

“You  will  forgive  me,  won’t  you,  Miss 
Jessie?  If  we  have  to  part,  let  us  part 
friends,”  in  a very  contrite  tone. 

No  answer.  What  was  he  to  say  to 
make  his  peace?  What  would  Gordon 
probably  have  said  under  similar  circum- 
stances? 


A sob  from  Miss  Jessie.  “ I’m  just  as 
unhappy  as  I can  be,  Mr.  Strong,  and  I’m 
very  sorry  I told  you  I was  going  away. 

I never  thought  it  would  make — make 
you  kiss  me.” 

This  was  encouraging,  and  her  com- 
panion’s spirits  grew  lighter,  and  he  be- 
came fluent  in  expressions  of  regret  for 
his  conduct  and  its  remote  cause.  He  at 
last  succeeded  in  gaining  forgiveness  for 
the  first,  and  in  assuaging  her  grief  at 
leaving  “dear,  darling  Chicago;”  for  so 
perfect  was  the  reconciliation  that  when 
their  drive  was  ended,  Miss  Bloomer  was 
the  promised  wife  of  Mr.  Strong. 

Now  a well-conducted  romance  ought 
to  have  gone  on  smoothly  from  this  point ; 
but,  instead,  this  one  sought  out  the  rough- 
est paths  through  which  to  wander.  In 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Strong  found  awaiting 
him  a telegram  which  called  him  to  Penn- 
sylvania, and  while  he  was  away  the  fa- 
ther of  Miss  Bloomer  made  an  unexpected 
appearance  in  Chicago ; got  very  home- 
sick, after  the  manner  of  old  gentlemen 
unaccustomed  to  leaving  home,  and  spir- 
ited that  young  person  away  to  the  far- 
thest corner  of  Minnesota,  only  the  day 
before  her  lover  returned.  Had  she 
known  of  his  nearness,  she  might  have 
persuaded  her  father  to  wait  twenty-four 
hours ; but  I am  forced  to  confess  with 
shame  that  my  hero  had  never  once  writ- 
ten to  his  little  fiancie  during  the  ten  days 
of  their  separation.  He  would  gladly 
have  done  so,  and  had  even  dated  nu- 
merous sheets  of  paper,  but  after  the  date 
was  once  written  he  was  at  a loss  how  to 
continue.  The  address  was  the  stumbling- 
block  ; if  he  could  have  settled  that  to  his 
satisfaction  he  might  have  gone  on,  but 
he  could  not.  Since  Miss  Jessie  was  not 
present,  his  engagement  became  so  vague 
a thing  that  he  was  only  half  certain  that 
he  had  not  dreamed  it  that  night  in  the 
sleeping-car.  When  he  had  started  upon 
that  eventful  drive,  no  idea  that  he  would 
return  from  it  her  promised  husband  had 
ever  crossed  his  mind.  Then,  in  less  than 
two  hours  after,  he  had  said  a hurried  fare- 
well in  the  hall,  had  stolen  a couple  of 
kisses  when  they  were  out  of  range  of  the 
open  parlor — wherein  reigned  an  ominous 
silence — had  promised  to  be  back  the  mo- 
ment business  was  over,  and  had  taken 
his  valise  and  rushed  away  to  catch  the 
night  train  going  east.  So  after  the  many 
vain  attempts  I have  noted  the  letter  was 
given  up,  and  he  depended  upon  forgive- 
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ness,  when  he  should  reach  Chicago,  by 
eloquently  and  truthfully  stating  the 
case. 

But  a letter  might  have  prevented  all 
that  followed.  For  if  a letter  had  come, 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  in  the  course 
of  time  it  would  have  been  shown  to  Mrs. 
Morin,  who  would  straightway  have  told 
her  husband  and  father,  and  the  engage- 
ment would  have  been  talked  about  in  the 
family.  Indeed,  Miss  Jessie  had  depend- 
ed upon  the  coming  of  a letter  to  divulge 
her  secret  to  her  sister.  But  when  none 
came  it  was  but  human  that  indignation 
should  settle  down  upon  her  heart,  and  si- 
lence upon  her  lips. 

So  she  departed,  leaving  but  a brief 
note,  which  was  to  give  her  neglectful 
lover  her  Minnesota  address,  “should  he 
desire  to  make  use  of  it.” 

This  note  called  forth  a prompt,  awk- 
ward apology  from  the  erring  Strong, 
which  was  received  and  pardoned — both 
the  conduct  and  letter — in  a graceful  and 
lengthy  epistle  from  Miss  Bloomer.  In- 
deed, it  was  such  a pretty  letter  that  it  in- 
spired the  recipient  with  a glow  of  pride 
in  being  able  to  claim  the  charming  writ- 
er as  his  own.  He  carried  it  in  his  breast 
pocket,  and  read  it  many  times,  and  on 
the  following  Sunday  retired  to  his  room 
immediately  after  breakfast,  and  wrestled 
with  an  answer  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day.  He  began  by  informing  her 
that  her  “favor  of  last  Monday  was  re- 
ceived, and  contents  duly  noted.”  Then 
he  was  glad  to  learn  that  she  had  reached 
home  safely,  and  that  she  had  found  all 
well  there;  he  was  also  glad  that  she  had 
not  mentioned  their  engagement  to  her 
sister  before  leaving  Chicago,  as  the  fel- 
lows would  all  have  had  their  remarks 
to  make,  and  it  would  be  just  as  well  to 
give  them  a good  surprise  one  of  these 
days ; and  should  he  write  to  her  father  ? 
He  supposed  she  knew  the  great  news 
about  Jack  and  Gordon  going  into  a part- 
nership and  setting  up  in  St.  Louis  the 
next  week.  He  would  try  to  get  off  some 
time  near  Christmas  and  visit  her.  In 
the  mean  time  she  must  tell  him  what 
kind  of  a ring  she  would  like.  Business 
was  beginning  to  hurry  him,  and  she 
must  not  always  wait  to  answer  letters, 
but  write  to  him  often,  and  he  remained 
respectfully  hers,  etc.,  etc. 

As  an  ordinary  letter  it  was  a study, 
but  as  a love-letter  not  a success.  Still, 
Miss  Jessie  understood  his  difficulties, 
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read  the  most  readable  passages  to  her 
dear  friend  and  confidante,  and  proceed- 
ed to  make  a hero  of  her  future  husband, 

. and  did  as  he  desired  about  writing  often. 

Almost  any  reasonably  good  fellow  can 
be  idealized  into  a hero  by  simply  setting 
himself  upon  a pedestal  in  the  heart  of  an 
imaginative,  affectionate  young  girl,  and 
then  leaving  her.  First  of  all  he  will  be 
a hero  because  it  is  necessary  for  her  to 
have  one  to  worship ; then  he  is  hers,  has 
given  himself  to  her  in  preference  to  any 
of  the  thousand  other  women  he  has  seen, 
and  by  that  act  alone  has  shown  himself 
superior  to  the  thousand  other  men  whom 
she  has  seen.  He  may  be  a trifle  dull  in 
conversation,  and  more  than  a trifle  dull  in 
his  letters,  and  withal  somewhat  neglect- 
ful of  her;  but  then  he  is  absorbed  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  what  would  be- 
come of  these  same  worldly  affairs  if  he 
took  no  interest  in  them  ? so  she  cheerful- 
ly accepts  him  as  he  is,  and  stands  just  a 
little  in  awe  of  him,  because  he  under- 
stands matters  into  which  she  can  not  en- 
ter. He  may  be  rather  taciturn,  but  in 
that  case  he  has  the  veritable  grand  sei- 
gneur style,  and  is  all  the  more  admirable 
for  it.  Under  any  and  all  circumstances 
her  common  clay  turns  to  finest  marble, 
and  she  worships  her  idol,  and  commands 
all  her  friends  to  kneel  before  the  shrine. 

Now  even  on  the  slight  acquaintance 
my  readers  have  with  Mr.  Strong,  I’m 
sure  they  will  agree  with  me  in  the  ver- 
dict that  he  was  not  of  the  stuff  from 
which  heroes  are  usually  made.  He  was 
not  built  of  very  fine  clay,  nor  of  sounding 
brass ; he  was  more — judging  him  impar- 
tially— like  a bass-wood  image  than  any 
thing  in  the  idol  line ; but  such  as  he  was, 
Miss  Jessie  had  not  been  parted  from  him 
a month  before  she  had  him  enthroned, 
with  innumerable  tapers  glimmering 
through  the  clouds  of  incense  constantly 
burning  before  him. 

How  sad  to  think  that  he  was  so  soon  to 
cast  himself  down  from  that  pedestal! 

Or  did  fate  do  the  deed  ? I’m  more  than 
half  inclined  to  think  he  was  only  a tool  in 
the  hands  of  inexorable  destiny,  for  years 
after,  when  he  told  me  the  whole  story, 
he  came  as  near  weeping  as  a Chicago 
coal  merchant  could.  He  twisted  his 
hands  together,  and  turned  about  on  the 
little  finger  of  his  left  hand  a magnificent 
diamond  ring  (which  was  bought  for  a 
much  fairer  hand);  he  groaned  aloud, 
and  swore  that  a greater  blockhead  than 
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he  never  lived,  and  in  every  way  showed 
the  liveliest  remorse.  To  justify  him  as 
' much  as  possible  with  my  readers,  I’m  go- 
ing to  let  him  finish  the  story  for  himself, 
and  they  will  be  convinced  of  his  sin- 
cerity. 

“I  arranged  my  business  so  as  to  get 
away  for  a couple  of  weeks  about  Christ- 
mas. I wrote  her  I was  coming,  but  did 
not  say  just  when,  as  I was  so  uncertain. 
I was  going  a little  beyond  her  home,  too, 
before  I returned,  to  visit  some  of  my 
mother’s  relatives.  I wanted  to  see  poor 
little  Jessie  very  much ; indeed  I did ; but 
I dreaded  to  meet  the  old  folks,  and  all 
her  girl  friends,  and  the  whole  village ; so 
when  I got  on  the  train  to  start,  and  met 
a friend  who  was  going  hunting  in  my 
uncle’s  neighborhood,  I decided  to  go  right 
on  with  him,  make  my  visit  there  first, 
and  then  visit  Jessie  on  my  way  back  to 
Chicago.  I thought  I’d  gather  courage 
in  the  mean  time  to  meet  her  folks. 

“I  found  my  friends  very  glad  to  see 
me,  and  the  first  week  of  my  vacation 
slipped  away  without  my  realizing  it. 
Then  I thought  I’d  send  a line  and  fix  a 
day  for  starting.  I didn’t  get  a chance  to 
write  that  day ; and  the  next,  when  I sat 
down  and  began,  I found  it  rather  awk- 
ward to  tell  her  that  I had  come  right  past 
her  station  to  see  other  friends  first,  so  I 
concluded  not  to  write,  but  just  step  in  the 
next  day  when  she  wasn’t  expecting  to  see 
me.  That  very  night  a terrific  snow-storm 
came,  and  there  wasn’t  a train  to  be  seen 
for  forty-eight  hours.  The  last  one  that 
went  through  brought  me  a letter  from 
my  partner  in  Chicago,  urging  me  back 
as  soon  as  possible,  as  we  were  likely  to 
meet  with  a heavy  loss.  The  letter  de- 
cided me  to  take  the  first  train  that  came, 
and  get  to  Chicago  as  soon  as  possible.  I 
fully  intended  to  dispatch  my  business 
there,  and  the  moment  I could  get  away, 
to  take  three  days  and  visit  that  poor  little 
girl.  Of  course  I couldn't  write  and  tell 
her  how  I’d  been  loafing  within  a hun- 
dred miles  of  her  for  nearly  two  weeks. 

“When  I got  to  Chicago  I found  affairs 
badly  mixed  up,  and  it  was  two  weeks 
more  before  they  were  straightened.  I 
was  so  harassed  all  that  time  that  writing 
was  quite  out  of  the  question  with  me.  I 
never  was  much  of  a letter-writer  any- 
way, and  least  of  all  in  the  line  of  friend- 
ly correspondence.  But  I had  thought  of 
my  behavior  every  day,  and  many  times 
each  day,  and  I can  assure  you  I didn’t 


respect  myself  any  the  more  for  my  con- 
victions. 

“The  very  night  that  my  business  was 
completed  I received  this  letter  from  Miss 
Bloomer;”  and  he  handed  me  a little  mis- 
sive from  out  his  note-book.  It  ran  thus : 

“Mr.  Strong, — After  receiving  your  last  letter, 
nearly  a month  ago,  I expected  you  daily.  But  I 
need  scarcely  say,  now  that  I have  learned  from  a 
U'ue  friend  that  you  passed  through  Forest vitle  twice 
last  month,  that  I do  not  expect  you  at  all. 

44  Your  conduct  has  been  very  singular,  to  say  the 
least,  and  I do  not  understand  it.  Do  not,  please, 
imagine  that  I am  breaking  my  heart  over  the  mat- 
ter, for  I am  not.  I only  congratulate  myself  upon 
my  happy  escape  from  a man  who  has  so  little  re- 
gard for  his  word. 

44  Trusting  that  your  ways  will  be  more  straight- 
forward in  the  future,  for  your  own  good , 

44 1 am,  respectfully,  yours,  Jessie  Bloomer.” 

“Pretty  severe,  isn’t  it  ?” he  asked,  as  I 
finished.  “ But  I deserved  it.” 

“ Yes,  you  deserved  it,”  I replied,  hand- 
ing it  back.  “What  did  you  do  to  clear 
yourself  ?” 

“ I wrote  and  told  her  the  whole  thing, 
but  received  my  letter  back,  along  with 
the  others  I had  written,  and  a little  slip 
of  paper,  upon  which  she  merely  said  that 
a poor  excuse  was  better  than  none,  but 
I must  pardon  her  if  she  declined  to  ac- 
cept it.” 

4 * And  did  you  ever  learn  how  she  found 
out  about  that  unlucky  trip  ?” 

“ Yes:  it  seems  that  White — the  friend 
I met  on  the  train — saw  Morin  in  St. 
Louis,  and  told  him  about  our  jolly  hunt- 
ing party ; Morin  mentioned  it  to  his  wife, 
and  she  wrote  it  to  Jessie.” 

4 4 And  you’ve  never  heard  of  her  since  ?” 

44  Y-e-s,  I — had  a — that  is,  not  a letter, 
but — her  wedding  cards,  about  six  months 
after.” 

“ Ah ! Whom  did  she  many  ?” 

44  Gordon.” 

“Oh!” 


“THE  LAST  ROSE  OF  SUMMER.” 

On  the  romantic  shore  of  Lake  Lucerne, 

Beneath  my  window  are  some  garden  walks, 
Where  now  the  autumnal  frosts  the  foliage  burn, 
And  hardy  dahlias  blacken  on  their  stalks; 
But,  many-leaved  and  fresh  and  fragrant,  blows 
One  solitary  flower — a perfect  Bose. 

This,  full  of  crimson  life  as  if  it  had 
No  thought  of  death,  I’ve  watched,  day  after  day, 
While  deep  in  Bnow9  the  Rigi-Kulra  was  clad, 
And  deep  the  snows  in  clefts  of  Pilate  lay — 
Grim  mount ! above  the  clouds  whose  sharp-drawn 
peaks 

Have  long  presaged  the  storm— and  now  it  breaks. 
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Like  ships  at  sea,  St.  Gothard’s  summits  strain, 
And  toward  Tell’s  chapel  all  the  storied  scene 
Is  dashed  with  slanted  streaks  of  misty  rain; 

There’s  not  a spot  of  color  or  of  sheen 
In  the  dull  landscape  save  that  lonely  Rose — 
Leaden  the  sky,  and  gray  the  very  snows ! 

With  all  of  blushes  and  all  fragrance  rife, 

Love’s  fragile  banner  to  the  gale  unfurled, 
Bloom  bravely  on ! Yea,  live  thy  little  life, 

0 Rose ! I would  not  pluck  thee  for  the  world. 
’Twere  sentimental  folly  that  would  shed 

Thy  sentient  leaves  to  strew  yon  sodden  bed. 

“ I am  the  type  of  the  true  poet’s  thought ; 

1 am  the  type  of  the  true  lover’s  heart” — 
These  words,  in  melody  of  perfumes  wrought, 

Like  notes  of  music  did  the  flower  impart — 

“ In  gray-haired  age  my  youth  is  fresh ; I bloom 
Up  to  the  ‘ice  and  blackness’  of  the  tomb. 


“ Thou  in  the  flesh,  and  in  my  petals  I, 

Are  shadows;  but  a Soul  is  thine  and  mine. 

I am  a Vision,  and  a Prophecy ! 

And  that  which  makes  the  poet’s  thought  divine, 
And  love  a subtler  revelation  still, 

Is  far  more  real  than  yon  rock-ribbed  hill. 

“ A few  short  days,  or  hours,  and  I am  gone. 

But,  lingering  here,  last  of  a happy  race, 

Into  my  bosom  all  thou  lookest  on 
I gather  up — but  clothed  in  summer’s  grace ; 
And  I shall  hang  forever  in  thy  mind, 

A mystic  Rose,  immortally  refined. 

“Yea,  these  my  perfumes  shed  shall  hit  thy  sense 
With  spiritual  power  when  I am  dust. 
Perchance  the  last  survivor,  aeons  hence, 

Of  men  shall  be  a Poet,  and  his  trust, 

The  perfect  flower  of  Manhood,  shall  resign, 

As  I the  perfect  Rose,  to  Love  Divine.” 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

DISQUIETUDE. 

THE  ladies  of  Scargate  Hall  were  un- 
easy, although  the  weather  was  so 
fine,  upon  this  day  of  early  August,  in  the 
year  now  current.  It  was  a remarkable 
fact,  that  in  spite  of  the  distance  they 
slept  asunder,  which  could  not  be  less 
than  five-and-thirty  yards,  both  had  been 
visited  by  a dream,  which  appeared  to  be 
quite  the  safne  dream  until  examined  nar- 
rowly, and  being  examined,  grew  more  sur- 
prising in  its  points  of  difference.  They 
were  much  above  paying  any  heed  to 
dreams,  though  instructed  by  the  patri- 
archs to  do  so ; and  they  seemed  to  be  quite 
getting  over  the  effects,  when  the  lesson 
and  the  punishment  astonished  them. 

Lately  it  had  been  established  (although 
many  leading  people  went  against  it,  and 
threatened  to  prosecute  the  man  for  tres- 
pass) that  here  in  these  quiet  and  reputa- 
ble places,  where  no  spy  could  be  needed, 
a man  should  come  twice  every  week 
with  letters,  and  in  the  name  of  the  king 
be  paid  for  them.  Such  things  were  re- 
quired in  towns,  perhaps,  as  corporations 
and  gutters  were ; but  to  bring  them  where 
people  could  mind  their  own  business,  and 
charge  them  two  groats  for  some  fool  who 
knew  their  names,  was  like  putting  a tax 
upon  their  christening.  So  it  was  the 
hope  of  many,  as  well  as  every  one’s  be- 
lief, that  the  postman,  being  of  Lancas- 
trian race,  would  very  soon  be  bogged,  or 
famished,  or  get  lost  in  a fog,  or  swept 
off  by  a flood,  .or  go  and  break  his  own 
neck  from  a precipice. 


The  postman,  however,  was  a wiry  fel- 
low, and  as  tough  as  any  native,  and  he 
rode  a pony  even  tougher  than  himself, 
whose  cradle  was  a marsh,  and  whose 
mother  a mountain,  his  first  breath  a 
fog,  and  his  weaning  meat  wire-grass, 
and  his  form  a combination  of  sole-leath- 
er and  corundum.  He  wore  no  shoes  for 
fear  of  not  making  sparks  at  night,  to 
know  the  road  by,  and  although  his  bit 
had  been  a blacksmith’s  rasp,  he  would 
yield  to  it  only  when  it  suited  him. 
The  postman,  whose  name  was  ^George 
King  (which  confounded  him  with  King 
George,  in  the  money  to  pay),  carried  a 
sword  and  blunderbuss,  and  would  use 
them  sooner  than  argue. 

Now  this  man  and  horse  had  come  slow- 
ly along,  without  meaning  any  mischief, 
to  deliver  a large  sealed  packet,  with 
sixteen  pence  to  pay  put  upon  it,  “to 
Mistress  Philippa  Yordas,  etc.,  her  own 
hands,  and  speed,  speed,  speed  ;”  which 
they  carried  out  duly  by  stop,  stop,  stop, 
whensoever  they  were  hungry,  or  saw 
any  thing  to  look  at.  None  the  less  for 
that,  though  with  certainty  much  later, 
they  arrived  in  good  trim,  by  the  middle 
of  the  day,  and  ready  for  the  comfort 
which  they  both  deserved. 

As  yet  it  was  not  considered  safe  to 
trust  any  tidings  of  importance  to  the 
post  in  such  a world  as  this  was ; and 
even  were  it  safq,  it  would  be  bad  man- 
ners from  a man  of  business.  Therefore 
Mr.  Jellicorse  had  sealed  up  little,  except 
his  respectful  consideration  and  request 
to  be  allowed  to  wait  upon  his  honored 
clients,  concerning  a matter  of  great  mo- 
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ment,  upon  the  afternoon  of  Thursday 
then  next  ensuing.  And  the  post  had 
gone  so  far,  to  give  good  distance  for  the 
money,  that  the  Thursday  of  the  future 
came  to  be  that  very  day. 

The  present  century  opened  with  a 
chilly  and  dark  year,  following  three  bad 
seasons  of  severity  and  scarcity.  And  in 
the  northwest  of  Yorkshire,  though  the 
summer  wras  now  so  far  advanced,  there 
had  been  very  little  sunshine.  For  the 
last  day  or  two,  the  sun  had  labored  to 
sweep  up  the  mist  and  cloud,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  prevail  so  far  that  the  mists 
drew  their  skirts  up  and  retired  into  haze, 
while  the  clouds  fell  away  to  the  ring  of 
the  sky,  and  there  lay  down  to  abide  their 
time.  Wherefore  it  happened  that  “ Yor- 
das  House”  (as  the  ancient  building  was 
in  old  time  called)  had  a clearer  view 
than  usual  of  the  valley,  and  the  river 
that  ran  away,  and  the  road  that  tried  to 
run  up  to  it.  Now  this  was  considered  a 
wonderful  road,  and  in  fair  truth  it  was 
wonderful,  withstanding  all  efforts  of 
even  the  Royal  Mail  pony  to  knock  it  to 
pieces.  In  its  rapidity  down  hill  it  sur- 
passed altogether  the  river,  which  gal- 
loped along  by  the  side  of  it,  and  it  stood 
out  so  boldly  with  stones  of  no  shame 
that  even  by  moonlight  nobody  could 
lose  it,  until  it  abruptly  lost  itself.  But 
it  never  did  that,  until  the  house  it  came 
from  was  two  miles  away,  and  no  other 
to  be  seen;  and  so  why  should  it  go  any 
further  ? 

At  the  head  of  this  road  stood  the  old 
gray  house,  facing  toward  the  south  of 
east,  to  claim  whatever  might  come  up 
the  valley,  sun,  or  storm,  or  columned 
fog.  In  the  days  of  the  past  it  had 
claimed  much  more— goods,  and  cattle, 
and  tribute  of  the  traffic  going  north- 
ward— as  the  loop-holed  quadrangle  for 
impounded  stock,  and  the  deeply  embra- 
sured tower,  showed.  At  the  back  of  the 
house  rose  a mountain  spine,  blocking 
out  the  westering  sun,  but  cut  with  one 
deep  portal  where  a pass  ran  into  West- 
moreland— the  scaur-gate  wrhence  the 
house  was  named ; and  through  this  gate 
of  mountain  often,  when  the  day  wras 
waning,  a bar  of  slanting  sunset  entered, 
lilje  a plume  of  golden  dust,  and  hovered 
on  a broad  black  patch  of  weather-beaten 
fir-trees.  The  day  was  waning  now,  and 
every  steep  ascent  looked  steeper,  while 
down  the  valley  light  and  shade  made 
longer  cast  of  shuttle,  and  the  margin  of 


the  west  began  to  glow  with  a deep  wine- 
color,  as  the  sun  came  down — the  tinge 
of  many  mountains  and  the  distant  sea — 
until  the  sun  himself  settled  quietly  into 
it,  and  there  grew  richer  and  more  ripe 
(as  old  bottled  wine  is  fed  by  the  crust), 
and  bowed  his  rubicund  farewell,  through 
the  postern  of  the  scaur-gate,  to  the  old 
Hall,  and  the  valley,  and  the  face  of  Mr. 
Jellicorse. 

That  gentleman’s  countenance  did  not, 
however,  reply  with  its  usual  brightness 
to  the  mellow  salute  of  evening.  Wea- 
ried and  shaken  by  the  long,  rough  ride, 
and  depressed  by  the  heavy  solitude,  he 
hated  and  almost  feared  the  task  which 
every  step  brought  nearer.  As  the  house 
rose  higher  and  higher  against  the  red 
sky,  and  grew  darker,  and  as  the  sul- 
len roar  of  blood-hounds  (terrors  of  the 
neighborhood)  roused  the  slow  echoes  of 
the  crags,  the  lawyer  was  almost  fain  to 
turn  his  horse’s  head,  and  face  the  risks 
of  wandering  over  the  moor  by  night. 

But  the  hoisting  of  a flag,  the  well-known 
token  (confirmed  by  large  letters  on  a rock) 
that  strangers  might  safely  approach,  in- 
asmuch as  the  savage  dogs  were  kennelled 
— this,  and  the  thought  of  such  an  entry 
for  his  day-book,  kept  Mr.  Jellicorse  from 
ignominious  flight.  He  was  in  for  it  now, 
and  must  carry  it  through. 

In  a deep  embayed  window  of  leaded 
glass  Mistress  Yordas  and  her  widowed 
sister  sat  for  an  hour,  without  many 
words,  watching  the  zigzag  of  shale  and 
rock  which  formed  their  chief  communi- 
cation with  the  peopled  world.  They  did 
not  care  to  improve  their  access,  or  in- 
crease their  traffic ; not  through  cold  mo- 
rosity,  or  even  proud  indifference,  but  be- 
cause they  had  been  so  brought  up,  and 
so  confirmed  by  circumstance.  For  the 
Yordas  blood,  however  hot  and  wild  and 
savage  in  the  gentlemen,  was  generally 
calm  and  good,  though  steadfast,  in  the 
weaker  vessels.  For  the  main  part,  how- 
ever, a family  takes  it  character  more 
from  the  sword  than  the  spindle;  and 
their  sword  hand  had  been  like  Esau’s. 

Little  as  they  meddled  with  the  doings 
of  the  world,  of  one  thing  at  least  these 
stately  Madams — as  the  baffled  squires 
of  the  Riding  called  them — were  by  no 
means  heedless.  They  dressed  them- 
selves according  to  their  rank,  or  per- 
haps above  it.  Many  a nobleman’s  wife 
in  Yorkshire  had  not  such  apparel;  and 
oven  of  those  so  richly  gifted,  few  could 
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have  come  up  to  the  purpose  better.  No- 
body, unless  of  their  own  sex,  thought  of 
their  dresses  when  looking  at  them. 

“He  rides  very  badly,”  Philippa  said; 
“ the  people  from  the  lowlands  always  do. 
He  may  not  have  courage  to  go  home  to- 
night. But  he  ought  to  have  thought  of 
that  before.” 

“Poor  man!  We  must  offer  him  a 
bed,  of  course,”  Mrs.  Carnaby  answered; 
“but  he  should  have  come  earlier  in  the 
day.  What  shall  we  do  with  him,  when 
he  has  done  his  business  ?” 

“It  is  not  our  place  to  amuse  our  law- 
yer. He  might  go  and  smoke  in  the  Jus- 
tice-room, and  then  Welldrum  could  play 
bagatelle  with  him.” 

“Philippa,  you  forget  that  the  Jelli- 
corses  are  of  a good  old  county  stock.  His 
wife  is  a stupid,  pretentious  thing;  but  we 
need  not  treat  him  as  we  must  treat  her. 
And  it  may  be  as  well  to  make  much  of 
him,  perhaps,  if  there  really  is  any  trouble 
coming.” 

“You  are  thinking  of  Pet.  By-the-bye, 
are  you  certain  that  Pet  can  not  get  at 
Saracen  ? You  know  how  he  let  him 
loose  last  Easter,  when  the  flag  was  flying, 
and  the  poor  man  has  been  in  his  bed 
ever  since.” 

“ Jordas  will  see  to  that.  He  can  be 
trusted  to  mind  the  dogs  well,  ever  since 
you  fined  him  in  a fortnight’s  wages.  That 
was  an  excellent  thought  of  yours.” 

Jordas  might  have  been  called  the 
keeper,  or  the  hind,  or  the  henchman,  or 
the  ranger,  or  the  porter,  or  the  bailiff,  or 
the  reeve,  or  some  other  of  some  fifty 
names  of  office,  in  a place  of  more  civil- 
ization. so  many  and  so  various  were  his 
tasks.  But  hepe  his  professional  name 
was  the  “dognian;”  and  he  held  that  of- 
fice according  to  an  ancient  custom  of  the 
Scargate  race,  whence  also  his  surname 
(if  such  it  were)  arose.  For  of  old  time 
and  in  outlandish  parts  a finer  humanity 
prevailed,  and  a richer  practical  wisdom 
upon  certain  questions.  Irregular  offsets 
of  the  stock,  instead  of  being  cast  upon  the 
world  as  waifs  and  strays,  were  allowed  a 
place  in  the  kitchen-garden  or  stable-yard, 
and  flourished  there  without  disgrace, 
while  useful  and  obedient.  Thus  for  gen- 
erations here  the  legitimate  son  was  Yor- 
das,  and  took  the  house  and  manors ; the 
illegitimate  became  Jordas,  and  took  to 
the  gate,  and  the  minding  of  the  dogs,  and 
any  other  office  of  fidelity. 

The  present  Jordas  was,  however,  of 


less  immediate  kin  to  the  owners,  being 
only  the  son  of  a former  Jordas,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a Christian  name,  which 
never  was  provided  for  a first-hand  Jor- 
das ; and  now  as  his  mistress  looked  out 
on  the  terrace,  his  burly  figure  came  duly 
forth,  and  his  keen  eyes  ranged  the  walks 
and  courts,  in  search  of  Master  Lancelot, 
who  gave  him  more  trouble  in  a day, 
sometimes,  than  all  the  dogs  cost  in  a 
twelvemonth.  With  a fine  sense  of  mis- 
chief, this  boy  delighted  to  watch  the  road 
for  visitors,  and  then  (if  barbarously  de- 
nied his  proper  enjoyment  and  that  of  the 
dogs)  he  still  had  goodly  devices  of  his 
own  for  producing  little  tragedies. 

Mr.  Jellicorse  knew  Jordas  well,  and 
felt  some  pity  for  him,  because,  if  his 
grandmother  had  been  wiser,  he  might 
have  been  the  master  now ; and  the  law- 
yer, having  much  goocLfeeling,  liked  not 
to  make  a groom  of  him.  Jordas,  how- 
ever, knew  his  place,  and  touched  his  hat 
respectfully,  then  helped  the  solicitor  to  . 
dismount,  the  which  was  sorely  needed. 

“You  came  not  by  the  way  of  the  ford, 

Sir  ?”  the  dogman  asked,  while  consider- 
ing the  leathers.  “The  water  is  down; 
you  might  have  saved  three  miles.” 

4 4 Better  lose  thirty  than  my  life.  Will 
any  of  your  men,  Master  Jordas,  show  me 
a room,  where  I may  prepare  to  wait  upon 
your  ladies  ?” 

Mr.  Jellicorse  walked  through  the  old 
arched  gate  of  the  reever’s  court,  and  was 
shown  to  a room,  where  he  unpacked  his 
valise,  and  changed  his  riding  clothes,  and 
refreshed  himself.  A jug  of  Scargate  ale 
was  brought  to  him,  and  a bottle  of  foreign 
wine,  with  the  cork  drawn,  lest  he  should 
hesitate ; also  a cold  pie,  bread  and  butter, 
and  a small  case-bottle  of  some  liqueur. 

Ho  was  not  hungry,  for  his  wife  had  cared 
to  victual  him  well  for  the  journey ; but 
for  fear  of  offense  he  ate  a morsel,  found 
it  good,  and  ate  some  more.  Then  after 
a sip  or  two  of  the  liqueur,  and  a glance  or 
two  at  his  black  silk  stockings,  buckled 
shoes,  and  best  small-clothes,  he  felt  him- 
self fit  to  go  before  a duchess,  as  once  upon 
a time  he  had  actually  done,  and  expressed 
himself  very  well  indeed,  according  to  the 
dialogue  delivered  whenever  he  told  the 
story  about  it  every  day. 

Welldrum,  the  butler,  was  waiting  for 
himr— a man  who  had  his  own  ideas,  and 
was  going  to  be  put  upon  by  nobody. 

“ If  my  father  could  only  come  to  life  for 
one  minute,  he  would  spend  it  in  kicking 
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that  man,”  Mrs.  Carnaby  had  exclaimed, 
about  him,  after  carefully  shutting  the 
door;  but  he  never  showed  airs  before 
Miss  Yordas. 

“Come  along,  Sir,”  Welldrum  said, 
after  one  professional  glance  at  the  tray, 
to  ascertain  his  residue.  “My  ladies 
have  been  waiting  this  half  hour ; and  for 
sure,  Sir,  you  looks  wonderful ! This  way, 
Sir,  and  have  a care  of  them  oak  fagots. 
My  ladies,  Lawyer  Jellicorse!” 


CHAPTER  V. 

DECISION. 

The  sun  was  well  down  and  away  be- 
hind the  great  fell  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  the  large  and  heavily  furnished 
room  was  feebly  lit  by  four  wax  candles, 
and  the  glow  of  the  west  reflected  as  a 
gleam  into  eastern  windows.  The  lawyer 
• was  pleased  to  have  it  so,  and  to  speak 
with  a dimly  lighted  face.  The  ladies 
looked  beautiful;  that  was  all  that  Mr. 
Jellicorse  could  say,  when  cross-examined 
by  his  wife  next  day  concerning  their  lace 
and  velvet.  Whether  they  wore  lace  or 
net  was  almost  more  than  he  could  say, 
for  he  did  not  heed  such  trifles ; but  velvet 
was  within  his  knowledge  (though  not  the 
color  or  the  shape),  because  he  thought  it 
hot  for  summer,  until  he  remembered 
what  the  climate  was.  Really  he  could 
say  nothing  more,  except  that  they  looked 
beautiful;  and  when  Mrs.  Jellicorse  jerked 
her  head,  he  said  that  he  only  meant,  of 
course,  considering  their  time  of  life. 

The  ladies  saw  his  admiration,  and  felt 
that  it  was  but  natural.  Mrs.  Carnaby 
came  forward  kindly,  and  offered  him  a 
nice  warm  hand;  while  the  elder  sister 
was  content  to  bow,  and  thank  him  for 
coming,  and  hope  that  he  was  well.  As 
^et  it  had  not  become  proper  for  a gentle- 
man, visiting  ladies,  to  yawn,  and  throw 
himself  into  the  nearest  chair,  and  cross 
his  legs,  and  dance  one  foot,  and  ask  how 
much  the  toy-terrier  cost.  Mr.  Jellicorse 
made  a fine  series  of  bows,  not  without  a 
scrape  or  two,  which  showed  his  goodly 
calf ; and  after  that  he  waited  for  the  gra- 
cious invitation  to  sit  down. 

“If  I understood  your  letter  clearly,” 
Mistress  Yordas  began,  when  these  little 
rites  were  duly  accomplished,  “ you  have 
something  important  to  tell  us  concerning 
our  poor  property  here.  A small  proper- 


ty, Mr.  Jellicorse,  compared  with  that  of 
the  Duke  of  Lunedale,  but  perhaps  a little 
longer  in  one  family.” 

“The  duke  is  a new-fangled  interloper,” 
replied  hypocritical  Jellicorse,  though  no 
other  duke  was  the  husband  of  the  duchess 
of  whom  he  indited  daily;  “properties  of 
that  sort  come  and  go,  and  only  tradesmen 
notice  it.  Your  estates  have  been  longer 
in  the  seisin  of  one  family,  madam,  than 
any  other  in  the  Riding,  or  perhaps  in 
Yorkshire.” 

“We  never  seized  them!”  cried  Mrs. 
Carnaby,  being  sensitive  as  to  ancestral 
thefts,  through  tales  about  cattle-lifting. 
“You  must  be  aware  that  they  came  to  us 
by  grant  from  the  Crown,  or  even  before 
there  was  any  Crown  to  grant  them.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon  for  using  a tech- 
nical word,  without  explaining  it.  Seisin 
is  a legal  word,  which  simply  means  pos- 
session, or  rather  the  bodily  holding  of  a 
thing,  and  is  used  especially  of  corporeal 
hereditaments.  You  ladies  have  seisin  of 
this  house  and  lands,  although  you  never 
seized  them.” 

“The  last  thing  we  would  think  of  do- 
ing,” answered  Mrs.  Carnaby,  who  was 
more  impulsive  than  her  sister,  also  less 
straightforward.  “How  often  we  have 
wished  that  our  poor  lost  brother  had  not 
been  deprived  of  them ! But  our  father’s 
will  wras  sacred,  and  you  told  us  we  were 
helpless.  We  struggled,  as  you  know; 
but  we  could  do  nothing.” 

“That  is  the  question  which  brought 
me  here,”  the  lawyer  said,  very  quietly, 
at  the  same  time  producing  a small  roll 
of  parchment  sealed  in  cartridge  paper. 
“Last  week  I discovered  a document 
which  I am  forced  to  submit  to  your 
judgment.  Shall  I read  it  to  you,  or  tell 
its  purport  briefly  ?” 

“Whatever  it  may  be,  it  can  not  in 
any  way  alter  our  conclusions.  Our  con- 
clusions have  never  varied,  however  deep- 
ly they  may  have  grieved  uS.  * We  were 
bound  to  do  justice  to  our  dear  father.” 

“Certainly,  madam;  and  you  did  it. 
Also,  as  I know,  you  did  it  as  kindly  as 
possible  toward  other  relatives,  and  you 
only  met  with  perversity.  I had  the  hon 
or  of  preparing  your  respected  father  s 
will,  a model  of  clearness  and  precision, 
considering — considering  the  time  afford- 
ed, and  other  disturbing  influences.  I 
know  for  a fact  that  a copy  was  laid  be- 
fore the  finest  draftsman  in  London,  by 
—by  those  who  were  displeased  with  it, 
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and  his  words  were:  ‘Beautiful!  beau- 
tiful! Every  word  of  it  holds  water.’ 
Now  that,  madam,  can  not  be  said  of 
many ; indeed,  of  not  one  in — ” 

“Pardon  me  for  interrupting  you,  but 
I have  always  understood  you  to  speak 
highly  of  it.  And  in  such  a case,  what 
can  be  the  matter  ?” 

“The  matter  of  all  matters,  madam,  is 
that  the  testator  should  have  disposing 
power.” 

“He  could  dispose  of  his  own  property 
as  he  was  disposed,  you  mean.” 

“You  misapprehend  me.”  Mr.  Jelli- 
corse  now  was  in  his  element,  for  he  loved 
to  lecture — an  absurdity  just  coming  into 
vogue.  “Indulge  me  one  moment.  I 
take  this  silver  dish,  for  instance ; it  is  in 
my  hands,  I have  the  use  of  it ; but  can  I 
give  it  to  either  of  you  ladies  ?” 

“Not  very  well,  because  it  belongs  to 
us  already.” 

“You  misapprehend  me.  I can  not 
give  it  because  it  is  not  mine  to  give.” 
Mrs.  Carnaby  looked  puzzled. 

“Eliza,  allow  me,”  said  Mistress  Yor- 
das,  in  her  stiffer  manner,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  interfering.  “Mr.  Jelli- 
corse  assures  us  that  his  language  is  a 
model  of  clearness  and  precision ; per- 
haps he  will  prove  it  by  telling  us  now, 
in  plain  words,  what  his  meaning  is.” 

“What  I mean,  madam,  is  that  your 
respected  father  could  devise  you  a part 
only  of  this  property,  because  the  rest 
was  not  his  to  devise.  He  only  had  a 
life-interest  in  it.” 

“His  will,  therefore,  fails  as  to  some 
part  of  the  property?  How  much,  and 
what  part,  if  you  please  ?” 

“The  larger  and  better  part  of  the  es- 
tates, including  this  house  and  grounds, 
and  the  home-farm.” 

Mrs.  Carnaby  started  and  began  to 
speak ; but  her  sister  moved  only  to  stop 
her,  and  showed  no  signs  of  dismay  or 
anger. 

“For  fear  of  putting  too  many  ques- 
tions at  once,”  she  said,  with  a slight  bow 
and  a smile,  “let  me  beg  you  to  explain, 
as  shortly  as  possible,  this  very  surprising 
matter.” 

Mr.  Jellicorse  watched  her  with  some 
suspicion,  because  she  called  it  so  surpris- 
ing, yet  showed  so  little  surprise  herself. 
For  a moment  he  thought  that  she  must 
have  heard  of  the  document  now  in  his 
hands ; but  he  very  soon  saw  that  it  could 
not  be  so.  It  was  only  the  ancient  Yor- 


das  pride,  perversity,  and  stiffneckedness. 
And  even  Mrs.  Carnaby,  strengthened  by 
the  strength  of  her  sister,  managed  to  look 
as  if  nothing  more  than  a tale  of  some 
tenant  were  pending.  But  this,  or  ten 
times  this,  availed  not  to  deceive  Mr.  Jel- 
licorse. That  gentleman,  having  seen 
much  of  the  world,  whispered  to  himself 
that  this  was  all  “high  jinks,”  felt  him- 
self placed  on  the  stool  of  authority,  and 
even  ventured  upon  a pinch  of  snuff. 
This  was  unwise,  and  cost  him  dear,  for 
the  ladies  would  not  have  been  true  to 
their  birth  if  they  had  not  stored  it 
against  him. 

He,  however,  with  a friendly  mind,  and 
a tap  now  and  then  upon  his  document,  to 
give  emphasis  to  his  story,  recounted  the 
whole  of  it,  and  set  forth  how  much  was 
come  of  it  already,  and  how  much  it  might 
lead  to.  To  Scargate  Hall,  and  the  better 
part  of  the  property  always  enjoyed  there- 
with, Philippa  Yordas  and  Eliza  Carna- 
by had  no  claim  whatever,  except  on  the 
score  of  possession,  until  it  could  be  shown 
that  their  brother  Duncan  was  dead,  with- 
out any  heirs  or  assignment  (which  might 
have  come  to  pass  through  a son  adult), 
and  even  so,  his  widow  might  come  for- 
ward and  give  trouble.  Concerning  all 
that,  there  was  time  enough  to  think ; but 
something  must  be  done  at  once  to  cancel 
the  bargain  with  Sir  Walter  Carnaby, 
without  letting  his  man  of  law  get  scent 
of  the  fatal  defect  in  title.  And  now 
that  he  ladies  knew  all,  what  did  they 
say? 

In  answer  to  this,  the  ladies  were  in- 
clined to  put  the  whole  blame  upon  him, 
for  not  having  managed  matters  better; 
and  when  he  had  shown  that  the  whole 
of  it  was  done  before  he  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  it,  they  were  firmly  convinced 
that  he  ought  to  have  known  it,  and  found 
a proper  remedy.  And  in  the  finished 
manner  of  well-born  ladies  they  gave  him 
to  know,  without  a strong  expression,  that 
such  an  atrocity  was  a black  stain  on  every 
legal  son  of  Satan,  living,  dead,  or  still  to 
issue  from  G-erizim. 

“ That  can  not  affect  the  title  now — I as- 
sure you,  madam,  that  it  can  not,”  the  un- 
fortunate lawyer  exclaimed  at  last;  “and 
as  for  damages,  poor  old  Duncombe  has 
left  no  representatives,  even  if  an  action 
would  lie  now,  which  is  simply  out  of  the 
question.  On  my  part  no  neglect  can  be 
shown,  and  indeed  for  your  knowledge  of 
the  present  state  of  things,  if  humbly  I 
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may  say  so,  you  are  wholly  indebted  to 
my  zeal.” 

“Sir,  I heartily  wish,”  Mrs.  Carnaby 
replied,  “ that  your  zeal  had  been  exhaust- 
ed on  your  own  affairs.” 

“Eliza,  Mr.  Jellicorse  has  acted  well, 
and  we  can  not  feel  too  much  obliged  to 
him:”  Miss  Yordas,  having  humor  of  a 
sort,  smiled  faintly  at  the  double  meaning 
of  her  own  words,  which  was  not  intend- 
ed. “ Whatever  is  right  must  be  done,  of 
course,  according  to  the  rule  of  our  fam- 
ily. In  such  a case  it  appears  to  me  that 
mere  niceties  of  laws,  and  quips  and 
quirks,  are  entirely  subordinate  to  high 
sense  of  honor.  The  first  consideration 
must  be  thoroughly  unselfish  and  pure 
justice.” 

The  lawyer  looked  at  her  with  admira- 
tion. He  was  capable  of  large  senti- 
ments. And  yet  a faint  shadow  of  disap- 
pointment lingered  in  the  folios  of  his 
heart — there  might  have  been  such  a 
very  grand  long  suit,  upon  which  his 
grandson  (to  be  bom  next  month)  might 
have  been  enabled  to  settle  for  life,  and 
bring  up  a legal  family.  Justice,  how- 
ever, was  justice,  and  more  noble  than 
even  such  prospects.  So  he  bowed  his 
head,  and  took  another  pinch  of  snuff. 

But  Mrs.  Carnaby  (who  had  wept  a 
little,  in  a place  beyond  the  candle-light) 
came  back  with  a passionate  flush  in  her 
eyes,  and  a resolute  bearing  of  her  well- 
formed  neck. 

“Philippa,  I am  amazed  at  you,”  she 
said.  “ Mr.  Jellicorse,  my  share  is  equal 
with  my  sister’s,  and  more,  because  my 
son  comes  after  me.  Whatever  she  may 
do,  I will  never  yield  a pin’s  point  of 
ttfy  rights,  and  leave  my  son  a beggar. 
Philippa,  would  you  make  Pet  a beggar  ? 
And  his  turtle  in  bed,  before  the  sun  is  on 
the  window,  and  his  sturgeon  jelly  when 
he  gets  out  of  bed ! There  never  was  any 
one,  by  a good  Providence,  less  sent  into 
the  world  to  be  a beggar.” 

Mrs.  Carnaby,  having  discharged  her 
meaning,  began  to  be  overcome  by  it. 
She  sat  down,  in  fear  of  hysteria,  but 
with  her  mind  made  up  to  stop  it ; while 
the  gallant  Jellicorse  was  swept  away  by 
her  eloquence,  mixed  with  professional 
views.  But  it  came  home  to  him,  from 
experience  with  his  wife,  that  the  less  he 
said  the  wiser.  But  while  he  moved  about, 
and  almost  danced,  in  his  strong  desire  to 
be  useful,  there  was  another  who  sat  quite 
still,  and  meant  to  have  the  final  say. 


“From  some  confusion  of  ideas,  I sup- 
pose, or  possibly  through  my  own  fault,” 
Philippa  Yordas  said,  with  less  contempt 
in  her  voice  than  in  her  mind,  “ it  seems 
that  I can  not  make  my  meaning  clear, 
even  to  my  own  sister.  I said  that  we 
first  must  do  the  right,  and  scorn  all  legal 
subtleties.  That  we  must  maintain  un- 
selfish justice,  and  high  sense  of  honor. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt  what  these  dic- 
tate ? What  sort  of  daughters  should  we 
be  if  we  basely  betrayed  our  own  father’s 
will  ?” 

“Excellent,  madam,”  the  lawyer  said; 
“that  view  of  the  case  never  struck  me. 
But  there  is  a great  deal  in  it.” 

“Oh,  Philippa,  how  noble  you  are!” 
her  sister  Eliza  cried ; and  cried  no  more, 
so  far  as  tears  go,  for  a long  time  after- 
ward. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

ANERLEY  FARM. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  same  great 
county,  at  more  than  ninety  miles  of  dis- 
tance for  a homing  pigeon,  and  some  hun- 
dred and  twenty  for  a carriage  from  the 
Hall  of  Yordas,  there  was  in  those  days, 
and  there  still  may  be  found,  a property 
of  no  vast  size — snug,  however,  and  of 
good  repute — and  called  universally  “ An- 
erley  Farm.”  How  long  it  has  borne  that 
name  it  knows  not,  neither  cares  to  moot 
the  question ; and  there  lives  no  antiqua- 
ry of  enough  antiquity  to  decide  it.  A 
place  of  smiling  hope,  and  comfort,  and 
content  with  quietude ; no  memory  of 
man  about  it  runneth  to  the  contrary; 
while  every  ox,  and  horse,  and  sheep,  and 
fowl,  and  frisky  porker,  is  full  of  warm 
domestic  feeling  and  each  homely  virtue. 

For  this  land,  like  a happy  country,  has 
escaped,  for  years  and  years,  the  affliction 
of  much  history.  It  has  not  felt  the  des- 
olating tramp  of  lawyer  or  land-agent, 
nor  been  bombarded  by  fine  and  recovery, 
lease  and  release,  bargain  and  sale,  Doe 
and  Roe  and  Geoffrey  Styles,  aniMlie  rest 
of  the  pitiless  shower  of  slugs,  ending  with 
a charge  of  Demons.  Blows,  and  blights, 
and  plagues  of  that  sort  have  not  come  to 
Anerley,  nor  any  other  drain  of  nurture 
to  exhaust  the  green  of  meadow  and  the 
gold  of  harvest.  Here  stands  the  home- 
stead, and  here  lies  the  meadow-land; 
there  walk  the  kine  (having  no  call  to 
run),  and  yonder  the  wheat  in  the  hollow 
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of  the  hill,  bowing  to  the  silvery  stroke 
of  the  wind,  is  touched  with  the  promise 
of  increasing  gold. 

As  good  as  the  cattle  and  the  crops 
themselves  are  the  people  that  live  upon 
them;  or  at  least,  in  a fair  degree,  they 
try  to  be  so ; though  not  of  course  so 
harmless,  or  faithful,  or  peaceful,  or  char- 
itable. But  still,  in  proportion,  they  may 
be  called  as  good ; and  in  fact  they  believe 
themselves  much  better.  And  this  from 
no  conceit  of  any  sort,  beyond  what  is  in- 
dispensable ; for  nature  not  only  enables 
but  compels  a man  to  look  down  upon  his 
betters. 

From  generation  to  generation,  man, 
and  beast,  and  house,  and  land,  have  gone 
on  in  succession  here,  replacing,  follow- 
ing, renewing,  repairing  and  being  re- 
paired, demanding  and  getting  more  sup- 
port, with  such  judicious  give-and-take, 
and  thoroughly  good  understanding,  that 
now  in  the  August  of  this  year,  when 
Scargate  Hall  is  full  of  care,  and  afraid  to 
cart  a load  of  dung,  Anerley  farm  is  quite 
at  ease,  and  in  the  very  best  of  heart, 
man,  and  horse,  and  land,  and  crops, 
and  the  cock  that  crows  the  time  of  day. 
Nevertheless,  no  acre  yet  in  Yorkshire, 
or  in  the  whole  wide  world,  has  ever  been 
so  farmed  or  fenced  as  to  exclude  the  step 
of  change. 

From  father  to  son  the  good  lands  had 
passed,  without  even  a will  to  disturb 
them,  except  at  distant  intervals ; and  the 
present  owner  was  Stephen  Anerley,  a 
thrifty  and  well-to-do  Yorkshire  farmer 
of  the  olden  type.  Master  Anerley  was 
turned  quite  lately  of  his  fifty-second 
year,  and  hopeful  (if  so  pleased  the  Lord) 
to  turn  a good  many  more  years  yet,  as  a 
strong  horse  works  his  furrow.  For  he 
was  strong  and  of  a cheerful  face,  ruddy, 
square,  and  steadfast,  built  up  also  with 
firm  body  to  a wholesome  stature,  and 
able  to  show  the  best  man  on  the  farm 
the  way  to  swing  a pitchfork.  Yet  might 
he  be  seen,  upon  every  Lord’s  day,  as 
clean  as  a new-shelled  chestnut;  neither 
at  any  time  of  the  week  was  he  dirtier 
than  need  be.  Happy  alike  in  the  place 
of  his  birth,  his  lot  in  life,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  powers  appointed  over  him, 
he  looked  up  with  a substantial  faith, 
yet  a solid  reserve  of  judgment,  to  the 
Church,  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,  spirit- 
ual lords  and  temporal,  and  above  all  His 
Majesty  George  the  Third.  Without  any 
reserve  of  judgmemt,  which  could  not 


deal  with  such  low  subjects,  he  looked 
down  upon  every  Dissenter,  every  pork- 
dealer,  and  every  Frenchman.  What  he 
was  brought  up  to,  that  he  would  abide 
by;  and  the  sin  beyond  repentance,  to  his 
mind,  was  the  sin  of  the  turncoat. 

With  all  these  hard-set  lines  of  thought, 
or  of  doctrine  (the  scabbard  of  thought, 
which  saves  its  edge,  and  keeps  it  out  of 
mischief),  Stephen  Anerley  was  not  hard, 
or  stem,  or  narrow-hearted.  Kind,  and 
gentle,  and  good  to  every  one  who  knew 
“ how  to  behave  himself,”  and  dealing  to 
every  man  full  justice — meted  by  his  own 
measure — he  was  liable  even  to  generous 
acts,  after  being  severe  and  having  his 
own  way.  But  if  any  body  ever  got  the 
better  of  him  by  lies,  and  not  fair  better- 
ing, that  man  had  wiser  not  begin  to 
laugh  inside  the  Riding.  Stephen  Aner- 
ley was  slow  but  sure ; not  so  very  keen, 
perhaps,  but  grained  with  kerns  of  max- 
im’d  thought,  to  meet  his  uses  as  they 
came,  and  to  make  a rogue  uneasy.  To 
move  him  from  such  thoughts  was  hard; 
but  to  move  him  from  a spoken  word  had 
never  been  found  possible. 

The  wife  of  this  solid  man  was  solid 
and  well  fitted  to  him.  In  early  days,  by 
her  own  account,  she  had  possessed  con- 
siderable elegance,  and  was  not  devoid  of 
it  even  now,  whenever  she  received  a vis- 
itor capable  of  understanding  it.  But  for 
home  use  that  gift  had  been  cut  short,  al- 
most in  the  honey -moon,  by  a total  want 
of  appreciation  on  the  part  of  her  hus- 
band. And  now,  after  five-and- twenty 
years  of  studying  and  entering  into  him, 
she  had  fairly  earned  his  firm  belief  that 
she  was  the  wisest  of  women.  For  she 
always  agreed  with  him,  when  he  wished 
it;  and  she  knew  exactly  when  to  contra- 
dict him,  and  that  was  before  he  had  said 
a thing  at  all,  and  while  he  was  rolling  it 
slowly  in  his  mind,  with  a strong  tend- 
ency against  it.  In  out-door  matters  she 
never  meddled,  without  being  specially 
consulted  by  the  master;  but  in-doors  she 
governed  with  watchful  eyes,  a firm  hand, 
and  a quiet  tongue. 

This  good  woman  now  was  five-and- 
forty  years  of  age,  vigorous,  clean,  and  of 
a very  pleasant  look,  with  that  richness 
of  color  which  settles  on  fair  women 
when  the  fugitive  beauty  of  blushing  is 
past.  When  the  work  of  the  morning 
was  done,  and  the  clock  in  the  kitchen 
was  only  ten  minutes  from  twelve,  and 
the  dinner  was  fit  for  the  dishing,  then 
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Mistress  Anerley  remembered  as  a rule 
the  necessity  of  looking  to  her  own  ap- 
pearance. She  went  up  stairs,  with  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  spare,  but  not  to 
squander,  and  she  came  down  so  neat 
that  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  be  careful 
in  helping  the  gravy.  For  she  always 
sat  next  to  him,  as  she  had  done  before 
there  came  any  children,  and  it  seemed 
ever  since  to  be  the  best  place  for  her  to 
manage  their  plates  and  their  manners  as 
well. 

Alas!  that  the  kindest  and  wisest  of 
women  have  one  (if  not  twenty)  blind 
sides  to  them;  and  if  any  such  weakness 
is  pointed  out,  it  is  sure  to  have  come 
from  their  father.  Mistress  Anerley’s 
weakness  was  almost  conspicuous  to  her- 
self— she  worshipped  her  eldest  son,  per- 
haps the  least  worshipful  of  the  family. 

Willie  Anerley  was  a fine  young  fel- 
low, two  inches  taller  than  his  father, 
with  delicate  features,  and  curly  black 
hair,  and  cheeks  as  bright  as  a maiden’s. 
He  had  soft  blue  eyes,  and  a rich  clear 
voice,  with  a melancholy  way  of  saying 
things,  as  if  he  were  above  all  this.  And 
yet  he  looked  not  like  a fool ; neither  was 
he  one  altogether,  when  he  began  to 
think  of  things.  The  worst  of  him  was 
that  he  always  wanted  something  new  to 
go  on  with.  He  never  could  be  idle ; and 
yet  he  never  worked  to  the  end  which 
crowns  the  task.  In  the  early  stage  he 
would  labor  hard,  be  full  of  the  greatness 
of  his  aim,  and  demand  every  body’s 
interest,  exciting,  also,  mighty  hopes  of 
what  was  safe  to  come  of  it.  And  even 
after  that  he  sometimes  carried  on  with 
patience;  but  he  had  not  perseverance. 
Once  or  twice  he  had  been  on  the  very 
nick  of  accomplishing  something,  and 
had  driven  home  his  nail ; but  then  he 
let  it  spring  back  without  clinching. 
“Oh,  any  fool  can  do  thatl”  he  cried, 
and  never  stood  to  it,  to  do  it  again,  or  to 
see  that  it  came  not  undone.  In  a word, 
he  stuck  to  nothing,  but  swerved  about, 
here,  there,  and  every  where. 

His  father,  being  of  so  different  a cast, 
and  knowing  how  often  the  wisest  of 
men  must  do  what  any  fool  oan  do,  was 
bitterly  vexed  at  the  flighty  ways  of  Wil- 
lie, and  could  do  no  more  than  hope,  with 
a general  contempt,  that  when  the  boy 
grew  older  he  might  be  a wiser  fool.  But 
Willie’s  dear  mother  maintained,  with 
great  consistency,  that  such  a perfect 
wonder  could  never  be  expected  to  do 


any  thing  not  wonderful.  To  this  the 
farmer  used  to  listen  with  a grim,  deco- 
rous smile ; then  grumbled,  as  soon  as  he 
was  out  of  hearing,  and  fell  to  and  did 
the  little  jobs  himself. 

Sore  jealousy  of  Willie,  perhaps,  and 
keen  sense  of  injustice,  as  well  as  high 
spirit  and  love  of  adventure,  had  driven 
the  younger  son,  J^ck,  from  home,  and 
launched  him  on  a sea-faring  life.  With 
a stick  and  a bundle  he  had  departed 
from  the  ancestral  fields  and  lanes,  one 
summer  morning  about  three  years  since, 
when  the  cows  were  lowing  for  the  milk 
pail,  and  a royal  cutter  was  cruising  off 
the  Head.  For  a twelvemonth  nothing 
was  heard  of  him,  until  there  came  a let- 
ter beginning,  “Dear  and  respected  par- 
ents,” and  ending,  “Your  affectionate 
and  dutiful  son,  Jack.”  The  body  of  the 
letter  was  of  three  lines  only,  occupied 
entirely  with  kind  inquiries  as  to  the  wel- 
fare of  every  body,  especially  his  pup,  and 
his  old  pony,  and  dear  sister  Mary. 

Mary  Anerley,  the  only  daughter  and 
the  youngest  child,  well  deserved  the  best 
remembrance  of  the  distant  sailor,  though 
Jack  may  have  gone  too  far  in  declaring 
(as  he  did  till  he  came  to  his  love-time) 
that  the  world  contained  no  other  girl  fit 
to  hold  a candle  to  her.  No  doubt  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  find  a girl  more 
true  and  loving,  more  modest  and  indus- 
trious ; but  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  bet- 
ter girls  might  be  found  perhaps  even  in 
Yorkshire. 

For  this  maiden  had  a strong  will  of 
her  own,  which  makes  against  absolute 
perfection;  also  she  was  troubled  with  a 
strenuous  hate  of  injustice — which  is  sure, 
in  this  world,  to  find  cause  for  an  out- 
break—and  too  active  a desire  to  rush  aft- 
er what  is  right,  instead  of  being  well 
content  to  let  it  come  occasionally.  And 
so  firm  could  she  be,  when  her  mind  was 
set,  that  she  would  not  take  parables,  or 
long  experience,  or  even  kindly  laughter, 
as  a power  to  move  her  from  the  thing 
she  meant.  Her  mother,  knowing  better 
how  the  world  goes  on,  promiscuously, 
and  at  leisure,  and  how  the  right  point 
slides  away  when  stronger  forces  come 
to  bear,  was  very  often  vexed  by  the 
crotchets  of  the  girl,  and  called  her  way- 
ward, headstrong,  and  sometimes  nothing 
milder  than  “a  saucy  miss.” 

This,  however,  was  absurd,  and  Mary 
scarcely  deigned  to  cry  about  it,  but  went 
to  her  father,  as  she  always  did  when 
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any  weight  lay  on  her  mind.  Nothing 
was  said  about  any  injustice,  because  that 
might  lead  to  more  of  it,  as  well  as  be 
(from  a proper  point  of  view)  most  indec- 
orous. Nevertheless,  it  was  felt  between 
them,  when  her  pretty  hair  was  shed 
upon  liis  noble  waistcoat,  that  they  two 
were  in  the  right,  and  cared  very  little 
who  thought  otherwise. 

Now  it  was  time  to  leave  off  this;  for 
Mary  (without  heed  almost  of  any  but 
her  mother)  had  turned  into  a full-grown 
damsel,  comely,  sweet,  and  graceful.  She 
was  tall  enough  never  to  look  short,  and 
short  enough  never  to  seem  too  tall,  even 
when  her  best  feelings  were  outraged ; 
and  nobody,  looking  at  her  face,  could 
wish  to  do  any  thing  but  please  her — so 
kind  was  the  gaze  of  her  deep  blue  eyes, 
so  pleasant  the  frankness  of  her  gentle 
forehead,  so  playful  the  readiness  of  rosy 
lips  for  a pretty  answer  or  a lovely  smile. 
But  if  any  could  be  found  so  callous  and 
morose  as  not  to  be  charmed  or  nicely 
cheered  by  this,  let  him  only  take  a lon- 
ger look,  not  rudely,  but  simply  in  a spir- 
it of  polite  inquiry;  and  then  would  he 
see,  on  the  delicate  rounding  of  each  soft 
and  dimpled  cheek,  a carmine  hard  to 
match  on  palette,  morning  sky,  or  flower 
bed. 

Lovely  people  ought  to  be  at  home  in 
lovely  places;  and  though  this  can  not 
be  so  always,  as  a general  rule  it  is.  At 
Anerley  Farm  the  land  was  equal  to  the 
stock  it  had  to  bear,  whether  of  trees,  or 
corn,  or  cattle,  hogs,  or  mushrooms,  or 
mankind.  The  farm  was  not  so  large  or 
rambling  as  to  tire  the  mind  or  foot,  yet 
wide  enough  and  full  of  change — rich 
pasture,  hazel  copse,  green  valleys,  fal- 
lows brown,  and  golden  breast-lands  pil- 
lowing into  nooks  of  fern,  clumps  of 
shade  for  horse  or  heifer,  and  for  rabbits 
sandy  warren,  furzy  cleve  for  hare  and 
partridge,  not  without  a little  mere  for 
willows  and  for  wild-ducks.  And  the 
whole  of  the  land,  with  a general  slope 
of  liveliness  and  rejoicing,  spread  itself 
well  to  the  sun,  with  a strong  inclination 
toward  the  morning,  to  catch  the  cheery 
import  of  his  voyage  across  the  sea. 

The  pleasure  of  this  situation  was  the 
more  desirable  because  of  all  the  parts 
above  it  being  bleak  and  dreary.  Round 
the  shoulders  of  the  upland,  like  the  arch 
of  a great  arm-chair,  ran  a barren  scrag- 
gy ridge,  whereupon  no  tree  could  stand 
upright,  no  cow  be  certain  of  her  own 


tail,  and  scarcely  a crow  breast  the  vio- 
lent air  by  stooping  ragged  pinions,  so 
furious  was  the  rush  of  wind  when  any 
power  awoke  the  clouds;  or  sometimes, 
when  the  air  was  jaded  with  continual 
conflict,  a heavy  settlement  of  brackish 
cloud  lay  upon  a waste  of  chalky  flint. 

By  dint  of  persevering  work  there  are 
many  changes  for  the  better  now,  more 
shelter  and  more  root-hold ; but  still  it  is 
a battle-ground  of  winds,  which  rarely 
change  their  habits,  for  this  is  the  chump 
of  the  spine  of  the  Wolds,  which  hulks 
up  at  last  into  Flamborough  Head. 

Flamborough  Head,  the  furthest  fore- 
front of  a bare  and  jagged  coast,  stretches 
boldly  off  to  eastward — a strong  and  rug- 
ged barrier.  Away  to  the  north  the  land 
fails  back,  with  coving  bends,  and  some 
straight  lines  of  precipice  and  shingle,  to 
which  the  German  Ocean  sweeps,  seldom 
free  from  sullen  swell  in  the  very  best  of 
weather.  But  to  the  southward  of  the 
Head  a different  spirit  seems  to  move 
upon  the  face  of  every  thing.  For  here 
is  spread  a peaceful  bay,  and  plains  of 
brighter  sea  more  gently  furrowed  by  the 
wind,  and  cliffs  that  have  no  cause  to  be 
so  steep,  and  bathing-places,  and  scarcely 
freckled  sands,  where  towns  may  lay 
their  drain-pipes  undisturbed.  In  short, 
to  have  rounded  that  headland  from  the 
north  is  as  good  as  to  turn  the  corner  of 
a garden  wall  in  March,  and  pass  from  a 
buffeted  back,  and  bare  shivers,  to  a sunny 
front  of  hope  all  as  busy  as  a bee,  with 
pears  spurring  forward  into  creamy  buds 
of  promise,  peach-trees  already  in  a flush 
of  tasselled  pink,  and  the  green  lobe  of 
the  apricot  shedding  the  snowy  bloom. 

Below  this  point  the  gallant  skipper  of 
the  British  collier,  slouching  with  a heavy 
load  of  grime  for  London,  or  waddling 
back  in  ballast  to  his  native  North,  alike 
is  delighted  to  discover  storms  ahead,  and 
to  cast  his  tarry  anchor  into  soft  gray 
calm.  For  here  shall  he  find  the  good 
shelter  of  friends  like-minded  with  him- 
self, and  of  hospitable  turn,  having  no 
cause  to  hurry  any  more  than  he  has,  all 
too  wise  to  command  their  own  ships; 
and  hero  will  they  all  jollify  together 
while  the  sky  holds  a cloud  or  the  locker 
a drop.  Nothing  here  can  shake  their 
ships,  except  a violent  east  wind,  against 
which  they  wet  the  other  eye ; lazy  boats 
visit  them  with  comfort  and  delight,  while 
white  waves  are  leaping  in  the  offing; 
they  cherish  their  well-earned  rest,  and 
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eat  the  lotus — or  rather  the  onion — and 
drink  ambrosial  grog;  they  lean  upon  the 
bulwarks,  and  contemplate  their  shadows 
— the  noblest  possible  employment  for 
mankind — and  lo ! if  they  care  to  lift  their 
eyes,  in  the  south  shines  the  quay  of  Brid- 
lington, inland  the  long  ridge  of  Priory 
stands  high,  and  westward  in  a nook,  if 
, they  level  well  a clear  glass  (after  hold- 
ing on  the  slope  so  many  steamy  ones), 
they  may  espy  Anerley  Farm,  and  some- 
times Mary  Anerley  herself. 

For  she,  when  the  ripple  of  the  tide  is 
fresh,  and  the  glance  of  the  summer  mom 
glistening  on  the  sands,  also  if  a little 
rocky  basin  happens  to  be  fit  for  shrimp- 
ing, and  only  some  sleepy  ships  at  anchor 
in  the  distance  look  at  her,  fearless  she — 
because  all  sailors  are  generally  down  at 
breakfast — tucks  up  her  skirt  and  gayly 
runs  upon  the  accustomed  play-ground, 
with  her  pony  left  to  wait  for  her.  The 
pony  is  old,  while  she  is  young  (although 
she  was  bom  before  him),  and  now  he  be- 
lies his  name,  “Lord  Keppel,”  by  starting 
at  every  soft  glimmer  of  the  sea.  There- 
fore now  he  is  left  to  roam  at  his  leisure 
above  high-water  mark,  poking  his  nose 
into  black  dry  weed,  probing  the  winnow 
casts  of  yellow  drift  for  oats,  and  snorting 
disappointment  through  a gritty  dance  of 
sand-hoppers. 

Mary  has  brought  him  down  the  old 
“ Dane's  Dike”  for  society  rather  than 
service,  and  to  strengthen  his  nerves  with 
the  dew  of  the  salt,  for  the  sake  of  her 
Jack  who  loved  him.  He  may  do  as  he 
likes,  as  he  always  does.  If  his  con- 
science allows  him  to  walk  home,  no  one 
will  think  the  less  of  him.  Having  very 
little  conscience  at  his  time  of  life  (after 
so  much  contact  with  mankind),  he  con- 
siders convenience  only.  To  go  home 
would  suit  him  very  well,  but  his  crib 
would  be  empty  till  his  young  mistress 
came ; moreover,  there  is  a little  dog  that 
plagues  him  when  his  door  is  open ; and 
in  spite  of  old  age,  it  is  something  to  be 
free,  and  in  spite  of  all  experience,  to 
hope  for  something  good.  Therefore 
Lord  Keppel  is  as  faithful  as  the  rocks; 
he  lifts  his  long  heavy  head,  and  gazes 
wistfully  at  the  anchored  ships,  and  Mary 
is  sure  that  the  darling  pines  for  his  ab- 
sent master. 

But  she,  with  the  multitudinous  tingle 
of  youth,  runs  away  rejoicing.  The  buoy- 
ant power  and  brilliance  of  the  morning 
are  upon  her,  and  the  air  of  the  bright 


sea  lifts  and  spreads  her,  like  a pillowy 
skate’s  egg.  The  polish  of  the  wet  sand 
flickers  like  veneer  of  maple-wood  at  ev- 
ery quick  touch  of  her  dancing  feet.  Her 
dancing  feet  are  as  light  as  nature  and 
high  spirits  made  them,  not  only  quit  of 
spindle  heels,  but  even  free  from  shoes 
and  socks  left  high  and  dry  on  the  shin- 
gle. And  lighter  even  than  the  dancing 
feet  the  merry  heart  is  dancing,  laughing 
at  the  shadows  of  its  own  delight;  while 
the  radiance  of  blue  eyes  springs  like  a 
fount  of  brighter  heaven ; and  the  sunny 
hair  falls,  flows,  or  floats,  to  provoke  the 
wind  for  playmate. 

Such  a pretty  sight  was  good  to  see  for 
innocence  and  largeness.  So  the  buoy- 
ancy of  nature  springs  anew  in  those 
who  have  been  weary,  when  they  see  her 
brisk  power  inspiring  the  young,  who  nev- 
er stand  still  to  think  of  her,  but  are  up 
and  away  with  her,  where  she  will,  at  the 
breath  of  her  subtle  encouragement. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A DANE  IN  THE  DIKE. 

Now,  whether  spy-glass  had  been  used 
by  any  watclif ul  mariner,  or  whether  only 
blind  chance  willed  it,  sure  it  is  that  one 
fine  morning  Mary  met  with  somebody. 

And  this  was  the  more  remarkable,  when 
people  came  to  think  of  it,  because  it  was 
only  the  night  before  that  her  mother  had 
almost  said  as  much. 

“Ye  munna  gaw  doon  to  t’  sea  be  yer- 
sell,”  Mistress  Anerley  said  to  her  daugh- 
ter; “happen  ye  mought  be  one  too 
many.” 

Master  Anerley’s  wife  had  been  at 
“boarding-school,”  as  far  south  as  Suf- 
folk, and  could  speak  the  very  best  of 
Southern  English  (like  her  daughter 
Mary)  upon  polite  occasion.  But  fam- 
ily cares  and  farm-house  life  had  partly 
cured  her  of  her  education,  and  from 
troubles  of  distant  speech  she  had  return- 
ed to  the  ease  of  her  native  dialect. 

“ And  if  I go  not  to  the  sea  by  myself,” 
asked  Mary,  with  natural  logic,  “why, 
who  is  there  now  to  go  with  me  ?”  She 
was  thinking  of  her  sadly  missed  com- 
rade, Jack. 

“Happen  some  day,  perhaps,  one  too 
many.” 

The  maiden  was  almost  too  innocent  to 
blush ; but  her  father  took  her  part  as  usual. 
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“ The  little  lass  sail  gaw  doon,”  he  said, 
“ wheniver  sha  likes.”  And  so  she  went 
down  the  next  morning. 

A thousand  years  ago  the  Dane’s  Dike 
must  have  been  a very  grand  intrench- 
ment,  and  a thousand  years  ere  that  per- 
haps it  was  still  grander;  for  learned  men 
say  that  it  is  a British  work,  wrought  out 
before  the  Danes  had  even  learned  to 
build  a ship.  Whatever,  however,  may 
be  argued  about  that,  the  wise  and  the 
witless  do  agree  about  one  thing — the 
stronghold  inside  it  has  been  held  by 
Danes,  while  severed  by  the  Dike  from 
inland  parts ; and  these  Danes  made  a 
good  colony  of  their  own,  and  left  to 
their  descendants  distinct  speech  and 
manners,  some  traces  of  which  are  ex- 
isting even  now.  The  Dike,  extending 
from  the  rough  North  Sea  to  the  calmer 
waters  of  Bridlington  Bay,  is  nothing 
more  than  a deep  dry  trench,  skillfully 
following  the  hollows  of  the  ground,  and 
cutting  off  Flamborough  Head  and  a sol- 
id cantle  of  high  land  from  the  rest  of 
Yorkshire.  The  corner,  so  intercepted, 
used  to  be  and  is  still  called  “ Little  Den- 
mark and  the  in-dwellers  feel  a large 
contempt  for  all  their  outer  neighbors. 
And  this  is  sad,  because  Anerley  Farm 
lies  wholly  outside  of  the  Dike,  which  for 
a long  crooked  distance  serves  as  its  east- 
ern boundary. 

Upon  the  morning  of  the  self-same  day 
that  saw  Mr.  Jellicorse  set  forth  upon  his 
return  from  Scargate  Hall,  armed  with  in- 
structions to  defy  the  devil,  and  to  keep 
his  discovery  quiet — upon  a lovely  Au- 
gust morning  of  the  first  year  of  a.  new 
century,  Mary  Anerley,  blithe  and  gay, 
came  riding  down  the  grassy  hollow  of 
this  ancient  Dane’s  Dike.  This  was  her 
shortest  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  tide  would 
suit  (if  she  could  only  catch  it)  for  a take 
of  shrimps,  and  perhaps  even  prawns,  in 
time  for  her  father’s  breakfast.  And  not 
to  lose  this,  she  arose  right  early,  and 
rousing  Lord  Keppel,  set  forth  for  the 
spot  where  she  kept  her  net  covered  with 
sea-weed.  The  sunf  though  up  and  brisk 
already  upon  sea  and  foreland,  had  not 
found  time  to  rout  the  shadows  skulking 
in  the  dingles.  But  even  here,  where  sap 
of  time  had  breached  the  turfy  ramparts, 
the  hover  of  the  dew-mist  passed  away, 
and  the  steady  light  was  unfolded. 

For  the  season  was  early  August  still, 
with  beautiful  weather  come  at  last;  and 
the  green  world  seemed  to  stand  on  tiptoe 


to  make  the  extraordinary  acquaintance 
of  the  sun.  Humble  plants  which  had 
long  lain  flat  stood  up  with  a sense  of 
casting  something  off ; and  the  damp 
heavy  trunks  which  had  trickled  for  a 
twelvemonth,  or  been  only  sponged  with 
moss,  were  hailing  the  fresher  light  with 
keener  lines  and  dove-colored  tints  upon 
their  smoother  boles.  Then,  conquering 
the  barrier  of  the  eastern  land  crest,  rose 
the  glorious  sun  himself,  strewing  before 
him  trees  and  crags  in  long  steep  shadows 
down  the  hill.  Then  the  sloping  rays, 
through  furze  and  brush-land,  kindling 
the  sparkles  of  the  dew,  descended  to  the 
brink  of  the  Dike,  and  scorning  to  halt 
at  petty  obstacles,  with  a hundred  golden 
hurdles  bridged  it  wherever  any  opening 
was. 

Under  this  luminous  span,  or  through 
it  where  the  crossing  gullies  ran,  Mary 
Anerley  rode  at  leisure,  allowing  her  pony 
to  choose  his  pace.  That  privilege  he 
had  long  secured,  in  right  of  age,  wisdom, 
and  remarkable  force  of  character.  Con- 
sidering his  time  of  life,  he  looked  well 
and  sleek,  and  almost  sprightly;  and  so, 
without  any  reservation,  did  his  gentle 
and  graceful  rider.  The  maiden  looked 
well  in  a place  like  that,  as  indeed  in  al- 
most any  place;  but  now  she  especially 
set  off  the  color  of  things,  and  was  set  off 
by  them.  For  instance,  how  could  the 
silver  of  the  dew-cloud,  and  golden  weft 
of  sunrise,  playing  through  the  dapples  of 
a partly  wooded  glen,  do  better  (in  the 
matter  of  variety)  than  frame  a pretty 
moving  figure  in  a pink  checked  frock, 
with  a skirt  of  russet  murrey,  and  a bright 
brown  hat  ? Not  that  the  hat  itself  was 
bright,  even  under  the  kiss  of  sunshine, 
simply  having  seen  already  too  much  of 
the  sun,  but  rather  that  its  early  lustre 
seemed  to  be  revived  by  a sense  of  the 
happy  position  it  was  in;  the  clustering 
hair  and  the  bright  eyes  beneath  it  an- 
swering the  sunny  dance  of  life  and  light. 
Many  a handsomer  face,  no  doubt,  more 
perfect,  grand,  and  lofty,  received — at 
least  if  it  was  out  of  bed — the  greeting  of 
that  morning  sun ; but  scarcely  any  pret- 
tier one,  or  kinder,  or  more  pleasant,  so 
gentle  without  being  weak,  so  good-tem- 
pered without  looking  void  of  all  temper 
at  all. 

Suddenly  the  beauty  of  the  time  and 
place  was  broken  by  sharp  angry  sound. 
Bang!  bang!  came  the  roar  of  muskets 
fired  from  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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Dike,  and  echoing  up  the  winding  glen. 
At  the  first  report  the  girl,  though  star- 
tled, was  not  greatly  frightened ; for  the 
sound  was  common  enough  in  the  week 
when  those  most  gallant  volunteers  en- 
titled the  “Yorkshire  Invincibles”  came 
down  for  their  annual  practice  of  skilled 
gunnery  against  the  French.  Their  hab- 
it was  to  bring  down  a red  cock,  and  teth- 
er him  against  a chalky  cliff,  and  then  vie 
with  one  another  in  shooting  at  him. 
The  same  cock  had  tested  their  skill  for 
three  summers,  but  failed  hitherto  to  at- 
test it,  preferring  to  return  in  a hamper  to 
his  hens,  with  a story  of  moving  adven- 
tures. 

Mary  had  watched  those  Invincibles 
sometimes  from  a respectful  distance,  and 
therefore  felt  sure  (when  she  began  to 
think)  that  she  had  not  them  to  thank  for 
this  little  scare.  For  they  always  slept 
soundly  in  the  first  watch  of  the  morning; 
and  even  supposing  they  had  jumped  up 
with  nightmare,  where  was  the  jubilant 
crow  of  the  cock  ? For  the  cock,  being 
almost  as  invincible  as  they  were,  never 
could  deny  himself  the  glory  of  a crow 
when  the  bullet  came  into  his  neighbor- 
hood. He  replied  to  every  volley  with 
an  elevated  comb,  and  a flapping  of  his 
wings,  and  a clarion  peal,  which  rang 
along  the  foreshore  ere  the  musket  roar 
died  out.  But  before  the  girl  had  time  to 
ponder  what  it  was,  or  wherefore,  round 
the  comer  came  somebody,  running  very 
swiftly. 

In  a moment  Mary  saw  that  this  man 
had  been  shot  at,  and  was  making  for  his 
life  away ; and  to  give  him  every  chance 
she  jerked  her  pony  aside,  and  called  and 
beckoned ; and  without  a word  he  flew  to 
her.  Words  were  beyond  him,  till  his 
breath  should  come  back,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  no  time  to  wait  for  that.  He  had 
outstripped  the  wind,  and  his  own  wind, 
by  his  speed. 

“Poor  man!”  cried  Mary  Anerley, 
“what  a hurry  you  are  in!  But  I sup- 
pose you  can  not  help  it.  Are  they  shoot- 
ing at  you  ?” 

The  runaway  nodded,  for  he  could  not 
spare  a breath,  but  was  deeply  inhaling 
for  another  start,  and  could  not  even  bow 
without  hinderance.  But  to  show  that  he 
had  manners,  he  took  off  his  hat.  Then 
he  clapped  it  on  his  head  and  set  off  again. 

“ Come  back!”  cried  the  maid;  “ I can 
show  you  a place.  I can  hide  you  from 
your  enemies  forever.” 


The  young  fellow  stopped.  He  was 
come  to  that  pitch  of  exhaustion  in  which 
a man  scarcely  cares  whether  he  is  killed 
on  dies.  And  his  face  showed  not  a sign 
of  fear. 

“Look!  That  little  hole — up  there — 
by  the  fern.  Up  at  once,  and  this  cloth 
over  you !” 

He  snatched  it,  and  was  gone,  like  the 
darting  lizard,  up  a little  puckering  side 
issue  of  the  Dike,  at  the  very  same  instant 
that  three  broad  figures  and  a long  one  ap- 
peared at  the  lip  of  the  mouth.  The  quick- 
witted girl  rode  on  to  meet  them,  to  give 
the  poor  fugitive  time  to  get  into  his  hole 
and  draw  the  brown  skirt  over  him.  The 
dazzle  of  the  sun,  pouring  over  the  crest, 
made  the  hollow  a twinkling  obscurity; 
and  the  cloth  was  just  in  keeping  with 
the  dead  stuff  around.  The  three  broad 
men,  with  heavy  fusils  cocked,  came  up 
from  the  sea  mouth  of  the  Dike,  steadily 
panting,  and  running  steadily  with  a 
long -enduring  stride.  Behind  them  a 
tall  bony  man  with  a cutlass  was  swing- 
ing it  high  in  the  air,  and  limping,  and 
swearing  with  great  velocity. 

4 4 Coast-riders,  ” thought  Mary,  4 4 and  he 
a free-trader!  Four  against  one  is  cow- 
ardice.” 

“Halt!”  cried  the  tall  man,  while  the 
rest  were  running  past  her ; 4 4 halt ! ground 
arms;  never  scare  young  ladies.”  Then 
he  flourished  his  hat,  with  a grand  bow  to 
Mary.  “ Fair  young  Mistress  Anerley,  I 
fear  we  spoil  your  ride.  But  his  Majes- 
ty’s duty  must  be  done.  Hats  off,  fel- 
lows, at  the  name  of  your  king!  Mary, 
my  dear,  the  most  daring  villain,  the  dev- 
il’s own  son,* has  just  run  up  here — scarce- 
ly two  minutes— you  must  have  seen  him. 
Wait  a minute;  tell  no  lies — excuse  me,  I 
mean  fibs.  Your  father  is  the  right  sort. 
He  hates  those  scoundrels.  In  the  name 
of  his  Majesty,  which  way  is  he  gone  ?” 

“Was  it — oh,  was  it  a man,  if  you 
please  ? Captain  Carroway,  don’t  say  so.  ” 

“A  man?  Is  it  likely  that  we  shot  at 
a woman  ? You  are  trifling.  It  will  be 
the  worse  for  you.  Forgive  me — but  we 
are  in  such  a hurry.  Whoa!  whoa! 
pony.” 

“ You  always  used  to  be  so  polite,  Sir, 
that  you  quite  surprise  me.  And  those 
guns  look  so  dreadful ! My  father  would 
be  quite  astonished  to  see  me  not  even  al- 
lowed to  go  down  to  the  sea,  but  hurried 
back  here,  as  if  the  French  had  landed.” 

I 44  How  can  I help  it,  if  your  pony  runs 
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away  so?”  For  Mary  all  this  time  had 
been  cleverly  contriving  to  increase  and 
exaggerate  her  pony’s  fear,  and  so  brought 
the  gunners  for  a long  way  up  the  Dike, 
without  giving  them  any  time  to  spy  at 
all  about.  She  knew  that  this  was  wick- 
ed from  a loyal  point  of  view ; not  a bit 
the  less  she  did  it.  “What  a troublesome 
little  horse  it  is!”  she  cried.  “ Oh,  Cap- 
tain Carroway,  hold  him  just  a moment. 
I will  jump  down,  and  then  you  can  jump 
up,  and  ride  after  all  his  Majesty’s  ene- 
mies.” 

“The  Lord  forbid!  He  slews  all  out 
of  gear,  like  a carronade  with  rotten  lash- 
ings. If  I boarded  him,  how  could  I get 
out  of  his  way  ? No,  no,  my  dear,  brace 
him  up  sharp,  and  bear  clear.” 

“But  you  wanted  to  know  about  some 
enemy,  captain.  An  enemy  as  bad  as  my 
poor  Lord  Keppel  ?” 

“Mary,  my  dear,  the  very  biggest  vil- 
lain ! A hundred  golden  guineas  on  his 
head,  and  half  for  you.  Think  of  your 
father,  my  dear,  and  Sunday  gowns.  And 
you  must  have  a young  man  by-and-by, 
you  know — such  a beautiful  maid  as  you 
are.  And  you  might  get  a leather  purse, 
and  give  it  to  him.  Mary,  on  your  duty, 
now  ?” 

“ Captain,  you  drive  me  so,  what  can  I 
say  ? I can  not  bear  the  thought  of  be- 
traying any  body.”  . 

4 4 Of  course  not,  Mary  dear ; nobody  asks 
you.  He  must  be  half  a mile  off  by  this 
time.  You  could  never  hurt  him  now; 
and  you  can  tell  your  father  that  you 
have  done  your  duty  to  the  king.” 

“Well,  Captain  Carroway,  if  you  are 
quite  sure  that  it  is  too  late  to  catch  him, 
J can  tell  you  all  about  him.  But  re- 
member your  word  about  the  fifty  guin- 
eas.” 

“ Every  farthing,  every  farthing,  Mary, 
whatever  my  wife  may  say  to  it.  Quick ! 
quick ! Which  way  did  he  run,  my  dear  ?” 

“He  really  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
running  at  all;  he  was  too  tired.” 

“ To  be  sure,  to  be  sure,  a worn-out  fox ! 
We  have  been  two  hours  after  him;  he 
could  not  run;  no  more  can  we.  But 
which  way  did  he  go,  I mean  ?” 

“I  will  not  say  any  thing  for  certain, 
Sir;  even  for  fifty  guineas.  But  he  may 
have  come  up  here — mind,  I say  not  that 
he  did— and  if  so,  he  might  have  set  off 
again  for  Sewerby.  Slowly,  very  slowly, 
because  of  being  tired.  But  perhaps,  aft- 
er all,  he  was  not  the  man  you  mean.” 


“Forward,  double-quick!  We  are 
sure  to  have  him!”  shouted  the  lieuten- 
ant— for  his  true  rank  was  that — flourish- 
ing his  cutlass  again,  and  setting  off  at  a 
wonderful  pace,  considering  his  limp. 

44  Five  guineas  every  man  Jack  of  you. 
Thank  you,  young  mistress — most  heartily 
thank  you.  Dead  or  alive,  five  guineas !” 

With  gun  and  sword  in  readiness,  they 
all  rushed  off;  but  one  of  the  party, 
named  John  Cadman,  shook  his  head  and 
looked  back  with  great  mistrust  at  Mary, 
having  no  better  judgment  of  women  than 
this,  that  he  never  could  believe  even  his 
own  wife.  And  he  knew  that  it  was  main- 
ly by  the  grace  of  womankind  that  so 
much  contraband  work  was  going  oh. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  out  of  his  power  to 
act  upon  his  own  low  opinions  now. 

The  maiden,  blushing  deeply  with  the 
sense  of  her  deceit,  was  informed  by  her 
guilty  conscience  of  that  nasty  man's  sus- 
picions, and  therefore  gave  a smack  with 
her  fern  whip  to  Lord  Keppel,  impelling 
him  to  join,  like  a loyal  little  horse,  the 
pursuit  of  his  Majesty's  enemies.  But  no 
sooner  did  she  see  all  the  men  dispersed, 
and  scouring  the  distance  with  trustful 
ardor,  than  she  turned  her  pony’s  head  to- 
ward the  sea  again,  and  rode  back  round 
the  bend  of  the  hollow.  What  would 
her  mother  say  if  she  lost  the  murrey 
skirt,  which  had  cost  six  shillings  at  Brid- 
Jington  fair?  And  ten  times  that  money 
might  be  lost  much  better  than  for  her 
father  to  discover  how  she  lost  it.  For 
Master  Stephen  Anerley  was  a straight- 
backed  man,  and  took  three  weeks  of 
training  in  the  Land  Defense  Yeomanry, 
at  periods  not  more  than  a year  apart,  so 
that  many  people  called  him  4 1 Captain” 
now;  and  the  loss  of  his  suppleness  at 
knee  and  elbow  had  turned  his  mind 
largely  to  politics,  making  him  stiffly  pa- 
triotic, and  especially  hot  against  all  free- 
traders putting  bad  bargains  to  his  wife, 
at  the  cost  of  the  king  and  his  revenue. 

If  the  bargain  were  a good  one,  that  was 
no  concern  of  his. 

Not  that  Mary,  however,  could  believe, 
or  would  even  have  such  a bad  mind  as  to 
imagine,  that  any  one,  after  being  helped 
by  her,  would  be  mean  enough  to  run  off 
with  her  property.  And  now  she  came 
to  think  of  it,  there  was  something  high 
and  noble,  she  might  almost  say  some- 
thing downright  honest,  in  the  face  of 
that  poor  persecuted  man.  And  in  spite 
of  all  his  panting,  how  brave  he  must 
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have  been,  what  a runner,  and  how  clev- 
er, to  escape  from  all  those  cowardly 
coast-riders  shooting  right  and  left  at 
him ! Such  a man  steal  that  paltry  skirt 
that  her  mother  made  such  a fuss  about ! 
She  was  much  more  likely  to  find  it  in  her 
clothes-press  filled  with  golden  guineas. 

Before  she  was  as  certain  as  she  wished 
to  be  of  this  (by  reason  of  shrewd  nativi- 
ty), and  while  she  believed  that  the  fugi- 
tive must  have  seized  such  a chance  and 
made  good  his  escape  toward  North  Sea 
or  Flamborough,  a quick  shadow  glanced 
across  the  long  shafts  of  the  sun,  and  a 
bodily  form  sped  after  it.  To  the  middle 
of  the  Dike  leaped  a young  man,  smiling, 
and  forth  from  the  gully  which  had  saved 
his  life.  To  look  at  him,  nobody  ever 
could  have  guessed  how  fast  he  had  fled, 
and  how  close  he  had  lain  hid.  For  he 
stood  there  as  clean  and  spruce  and  care- 
less as  even  a sailor  can  be  wished  to  be. 
Limber  yet  stalwart,  agile  though  sub- 
stantial, and  as  quick  as  a dart  while  as 
strong  as  a pike,  he  seemed  cut  out  by  na- 
ture for  a true  blue- jacket;  but  condition 
had  made  him  a smuggler,  or,  to  put  it 
more  gently,  a free-trader.  Britannia, 
being  then  at  war  with  all  the  world,  and 
alone  in  the  right  (as  usual),  had  need  of 
such  lads,  and  produced  them  according- 
ly, and  sometimes  one  too  many.  But 
Mary  did  not  understand  these  laws. 

This  made  her  look  at  him  with  great 
surprise,  and  almost  doubt  whether  he 
could  be  the  man,  until  she  saw  her  skirt 
neatly  folded  in  his  hand,  and  then  she 
said,  “How  do  you  do,  Sir ?” 

The  free-trader  looked  at  her  with  equal 
surprise.  He  had  been  in  such  a hurry, 
and  his  breath  so  short,  and  the  chance  of 
a fatal  bullet  after  him  so  sharp,  that  his 
mind  had  been  astray  from  any  sense  of 
beauty,  and  of  every  thing  else  except  the 
safety  of  the  body.  But  now  he  looked 
at  Mary,  and  his  breath  again  went  from 
him. 

“ You  can  run  again  now ; I am  sure  of 
it,”  said  she;  “and  if  you  would  like  to 
do  any  thing  to  please  me,  run  as  fast  as 
possible.” 

“What  have  I to  run  away  from  now  ?” 
he  answered,  in  a deep  sweet  voice.  “I 
run  from  enemies,  but  not  from  friends.” 

4 4 That  is  very  wise.  But  your  enemies 
are  still  almost  within  call  of  you.  They 
will  come  back  worse  than  ever  when  they 
find  you  are  not  there.” 

“I  am  not  afraid,  fair  lady,  for  I un- 


derstand their  ways.  I have  led  them  a 
good  many  dances  before  this ; though  it 
would  have  been  my  last,  without  your 
help.  They  will  go  on,  all  the  morning, 
in  the  wrong  direction,  even  while  they 
know  it.  Carroway  is  the  most  stubborn 
of  men.  He  never  turns  back;  and  the 
further  he  goes,  the  better  his  bad  leg  is. 
They  will  scatter  about,  among  the  fields 
and  hedges,  and  call  one  another  like 
partridges.  And  when  they  can  not  take 
another  step,  they  will  come  back  to  An- 
erley  for  breakfast.” 

“I  dare  say  they  will;  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  see  them.  My  father  is  a soldier, 
and  his  duty  is  to  nourish  and  comfort 
the  forces  of  the  king.” 

“Then  you  are  young  Mistress  Aner- 
ley  ? I was  sure  of  it  before.  There  are 
no  two  such.  And  you  have  saved  my 
life.  It  is  something  to  owe  it  so  fairly.” 

The  young  sailor  wanted  to  kiss  Mary's 
hand ; but  not  being  used  to  any  gallant- 
ry, she  held  out  her  hand  in  the  simplest 
manner  to  take  back  her  riding  skirt ; and 
he,  though  longing  in  his  heart  to  keep  it, 
for  a token  or  pretext  for  another  meet- 
ing, found  no  excuse  for  doing  so.  And 
yet  he  was  not  without  some  resource. 

For  the  maiden  was  giving  him  a fare- 
well smile,  being  quite  content  with  the 
good  she  had  done,  and  the  luck  of  re- 
covering her  property;  and  that  sense  of 
right  which  in  those  days  formed  a part 
of  every  good  young  woman  said  to  her 
plainly  that  she  must  be  off.  And  she 
felt  how  unkind  it  was  to  keep  him  any 
longer  in  a place  where  the  muzzle  of  a 
gun,  with  a man  behind  it,  might  appear 
at  any  moment.  But  he,  having  plenti- 
ful breath  again,  was  at  home  with  him- 
self to  spend  it. 

“Fair  young  lady,”  he  began,  for  he 
saw  that  Mary  liked  to  be  called  a lady, 
because  it  was  a novelty,  “owing  more 
than  I ever  can  pay  you  already,  may  I 
ask  a little  more  ? Then  it  is  that,  on  your 
way  down  to  the  sea,  you  would  just  pick 
up  (if  you  should  chance  to  see  it)  the  fel- 
low ring  to  this,  and  perhaps  you  will 
look  at  this  to  know  it  by.  The  one  that 
was  shot  away  flew  against  a stone  just 
on  the  left  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dike,  but 
I durst  not  stop  to  look  for  it,  and  I must 
not  go  back  that  way  now.  It  is  more  to 
me  than  a hatful  of  gold,  though  nobody 
else  would  give  a crown  for  it.” 

“And  they  really  shot  away  one  of 
your  ear-rings?  Careless,  cruel,  waste- 
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ful  men!  What  could  they  have  been 
thinking  of  ?” 

4 ‘ They  were  thinking  of  getting  what 
is  called  ‘blood-money.’  One  hundred 
pounds  for  Robin  Lyth.  Dead  or  alive 
— one  hundred  pounds.” 

“It  makes  me  shiver,  with  the  sun 
upon  me.  Of  course  they  must  offer 
money  for — for  people.  For  people  who 
have  killed  other  people,  and  bad  things 
— but  to  offer  a hundred  pounds  for  a 
free-trader,  and  fire  great  guns  at  him  to 
get  it — I never  should  have  thought  it  of 
Captain  Carroway.” 

44  Carroway  only  does  his  duty.  I like 
him  none  the  worse  for  it.  Carroway  is 
a fool,  of  course.  His  life  has  been  in 
my  hands  fifty  times;  but  I will  never 
take  it.  He  must  be  killed  sooner  or 
later,  because  he  rushes  into  every  thing. 
But  never  will  it  be  my  doing.” 

“Then  are  you  the  celebrated  Robin 
Lyth— the  new  Robin  Hood,  as  they  call 
him  ? The  man  who  can  do  almost  any 
thing  ?” 

“Mistress  Anerley,  I am  Robin  Lyth; 
but,  as  you  have  seen,  I can  not  do  much. 
I can  not  even  search  for  my  own  ear- 
ring.” 

4 ‘ I will  search  for  it  till  I find  it.  They 
have  shot  at  you  too  much.  Cowardly, 
cowardly  people!  Captain  Lyth,  where 
shall  I put  it,  if  I find  it  ?” 

“If  you  could  hide  it  for  a week,  and 
then — then  tell  me  where  to  find  it,  in  the 
afternoon,  toward  four  o’clock,  in  the  lane 
toward  Bempton  Cliffs.  We  are  off  to- 
night upon  important  business.  We 
have  been  too  careless  lately,  from  laugh- 
ing at  poor  Carroway.” 

44  You  are  very  careless  now.  You 
quite  frighten  me  almost.  The  coast- 
riders  might  come  back  at  any  moment. 
And  what  could  you  do  then  ?” 

“Run  away  gallantly,  as  I did  before; 
with  this  little  difference,  that  I should  be 
fresh,  while  they  are  as  stiff  as  nut-cracks. 
They  have  missed  the  best  chance  they 
ever  had  at  me;  it  will  make  their  temper 
very  bad.  If  they  shot  at  me  again,  they 
could  do  no  good.  Crooked  mood  makes 
crooked  mode.” 

44  You  forget  that  I should  not  see  such 
things.  You  may  like  very  much  to  be 
shot  at;  but — but  you  should  think  of 
other  people.” 

44 1 shall  think  of  you  only — I mean  of 
your  great  kindness,  and  your  promise  to 
keep  my  ring  for  me.  Of  course  you  will 
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tell  nobody.  Carroway  will  have  me  like 
a tiger  if  you  do.  Farewell,  young  lady 
— for  one  week  farewell.” 

With  a wave  of  his  hat  he  was  gone, 
before  Mary  had  time  to  retract  her  prom- 
ise; and  she  thought  of  her  mother,  as 
she  rode  on  slowly  to  look  for  the  smug- 
gler’s trinket. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

CAPTAIN  CARROWAY. 

Fame,  that  light-of-love  trusted  by  so 
many,  and  never  a wife  till  a widow — 
fame,  the  fair  daughter  of  fuss  and  ca- 
price, may  yet  take  the  phantom  of  bold 
Robin  Lyth  by  the  right  hand,  and  lead  it 
to  a pedestal  almost  as  lofty  as  Robin 
Hood's,  or  she  may  let  it  vanish  like  a bat 
across  Lethe — a thing  not  bad  enough  for 
eminence. 

However,  at  the  date  and  in  the  part  of 
the  world  now  dealt  with,  this  great  free- 
trader enjoyed  the  warm  though  possibly 
brief  embrace  of  fame,  having  no  rival, 
and  being  highly  respected  by  all  who 
were  un  warped  by  a sense  of  duty.  And 
blessed  as  he  was  with  a lively  nature,  he 
proceeded  happily  upon  his  path  in  life, 
notwithstanding  a certain  ticklish  sense 
of  being  shot  at  undesirably.  This  had 
befallen  him  now  so  often,  without  pro- 
ducing any  tangible  effect,  that  a great 
many  people,  and  especially  the  shooters 
(convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  their  aim), 
went  far  to  believe  that  he  possessed  some 
charm  against  wholesome  bullet  and  gun- 
powder. And  lately  even  a crooked  six- 
pence dipped  in  holy  water  (which  was 
still  to  be  had  in  Yorkshire)  confirmed 
and  doubled  the  faith  of  all  good  people, 
by  being  declared  upon  oath  to  have  pass- 
ed clean  through  him,  as  was  proved  by 
its  being  picked  up  quite  clean. 

This  strong  belief  was  of  great  use  to 
him;  for,  like  many  other  beliefs,  it  went 
a very  long  way  to  prove  itself.  Steady 
left  hands  now  grew  shaky  in  the  level  of 
the  carbine,  and  firm  forefingers  trembled 
slightly  upon  draught  of  trigger,  and  the 
chief  result  of  a large  discharge  was  a 
wale  upon  the  marksman’s  shoulder. 
Robin,  though  so  clever  and  well  practiced 
in  the  world,  was  scarcely  old  enough  yet 
to  have  learned  the  advantage  of  misap- 
prehension, which,  if  well  handled  by  any 
man,  helps  him,  in  the  cunning  of  paltry 
things,  better  than  a truer  estimate.  But 
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without  going  into  that,  he  was  pleased 
with  the  fancy  of  being  invulnerable, 
which  not  only  doubled  his  courage,  but 
trebled  the  discipline  of  his  followers,  and 
secured  him  the  respect  of  all  tradesmen. 
However,  the  worst  of  all  things  is  that 
just  when  they  are  establishing  them- 
selves, and  earning  true  faith  by  continu- 
ance, out  of  pure  opposition  the  direct 
contrary  arises,  and  begins  to  prove  itself. 
And  to  Captain  Lyth  this  had  just  hap- 
pened in  the  shot  which  carried  off  his  left 
ear-ring. 

Not  that  his  body,  or  any  fleshly  mem- 
ber, could  be  said  directly  to  have  parted 
with  its  charm,  but  that  a warning  and  a 
diffidence  arose  from  so  near  a visitation. 
All  genuine  sailors  are  blessed  with  strong 
faith,  as  they  must  be,  by  nature’s  com- 
pensation. Their  bodies  continually  go- 
ing up  and  down  upon  perpetual  fluxion, 
they  never  could  live  if  their  minds  did 
the  same,  like  the  minds  of  stationary 
landsmen.  Therefore  their  minds  are  of 
stanch  immobility,  to  restore  the  due 
share  of  firm  element.  And  not  only 
that,  but  these  men  have  compressed 
(through  generations  of  circumstance), 
from  small  complications,  simplicity. 
Being  out  in  all  weathers,  and  rolling 
about  so,  how  can  they  stand  upon  trifles  ? 
Solid  stays,  and  stanchions,  and  strong 
bulwarks  are  their  need,  and  not  a dance 
of  gnats  in  gossamer;  hating  all  fogs,  they 
blow  not  up  with  their  own  breath  misty 
mysteries,  and  gazing  mainly  at  the  sky 
and  sea,  believe  purely  in  God  and  the 
devil.  In  a word,  these  sailors  have  re- 
ligion. 

Some  of  their  religion  is  not  well  pro- 
nounced, but  declares  itself  in  overstrong 
expressions.  However,  it  is  in  them,  and 
at  any  moment  waiting  opportunity  of 
action — a shipwreck  or  a grape-shot ; and 
the  chaplain  has  good  hopes  of  them 
when  the  doctor  has  given  them  over. 

Now  one  of  their  principal  canons  of 
faith,  and  the  one  best  observed  in  prac- 
tice, is  (or  at  any  rate  used  to  be)  that  a 
man  is  bound  to  wear  ear-rings.  For 
these,  as  sure  tradition  shows,  and  no 
pious  mariner  would  dare  to  doubt,  act  as 
a whetstone  in  all  weathers  to  the  keen 
edge  of  the  eyes.  Semble — as  the  lawyers 
say — that  this  idea  was  bom  of  great  pho- 
netic facts  in  the  days  when  a seaman 
knew  his  duty  better  than  the  way  to 
spell  it;  and  when,  if  his  outlook  were 
sharpened  by  a friendly  wring  from  the 


captain  of  the  watch,  he  never  dreamed 
of  a police  court. 

But  Robin  Lyth  had  never  cared  to  ask 
why  he  wore  ear-rings.  His  nature  was 
not  meditative.  Enough  for  him  that  all 
the  other  men  of  Flamborougli  did  so; 
and  enough  for  them  that  their  fathers 
had  done  it.  Whether  his  own  father 
had  done  so,  was  more  than  he  could  say, 
because  he  knew  of  no  such  parent;  and 
of  that  other  necessity,  a mother,  he  was 
equally  ignorant.  His  first  appearance 
at  Flamborough,  though  it  made  little 
stir  at  the  moment  in  a place  of  so  many 
adventures,  might  still  be  considered  un- 
usual, and  in  some  little  degree  remark- 
able. So  that  Mistress  Anerley  was  not 
wrong  when  she  pressed  upon  Lieutenant 
Carroway  how  unwise  it  might  be  to  shoot 
him,  any  more  than  Carroway  himself 
was  wrong  in  turning  in  at  Anerley  gate 
for  breakfast. 

This  he  had  not  done  without  good 
cause  of  honest  and  loyal  necessity. 
Free -trading  Robin  had  predicted  well 
the  course  of  his  pursuers.  Rushing  ea- 
gerly up  the  Dike,  and  over  its  brim,  with 
their  muskets,  that  gallant  force  of  rev- 
enue men  steadily  scoured  the  neighbor- 
hood; and  the  further  they  went,  the 
worse  they  fared.  There  was  not  a horse 
standing  down  by  a pool,  with  his  stiff 
legs  shut  up  into  biped  form,  nor  a cow 
staring  blandly  across  an  old  rail,  nor  a 
sheep  with  a pectoral  cough  behind  a 
hedge,  nor  a rabbit  making  rustle  at  the 
eyebrow  of  his  hole,  nor  even  a moot, 
that  might  either  be  a man  or  hold  a man 
inside  it,  whom  or  which  those  active  fel- 
lows did  not  circumvent  and  poke  into. 
In  none  of  these,  however,  could  they  find 
the  smallest  breach  of  the  strictest  laws 
of  the  revenue;  until  at  last,  having  ex- 
hausted their  bodies  by  great  zeal  both  of 
themselves  and  of  mind,  they  braced  them 
again  to  the  duty  of  going,  as  promptly 
as  possible,  to  breakfast. 

For  a purpose  of  that  kind  few  better 
places,  perhaps,  could  be  found  than  this 
Anerley  Farm,  though  not  at  the  best  of 
itself  just  now,  because  of  the  denials  of 
the  season.  It  is  a sad  truth  about  the 
heyday  of  the  year,  such  as  August  is  in 
Yorkshire — where  they  have  no  spring — 
that  just  when  a man  would  like  his  vict- 
uals to  rise  to  the  mark  of  the  period,  to 
be  simple  yet  varied,  exhilarating  yet  sub- 
stantial, the  heat  of  the  summer  day  de- 
frauds its  increased  length  for  feeding. 
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For  instance,  to  cite  a very  trifling  point 
— at  least  in  some  opinions— August  has 
banished  that  bright  content  and  most  de- 
vout resignation  which  ensue  the  removal 
of  a petted  pig  from  this  troublous  world 
of  grunt.  The  fat  pig  rolls  in  wallowing 
rapture,  defying  his  friends  to  make  pork 
of  him  yet,  and  hugs  with  complacence 
unpickleable  hams.  The  partridge  among 
the  pillared  wheat,  tenderly  footing  the 
way  for  his  chicks,  and  teaching  little 
balls  of  down  to  hop,  knows  how  sacred 
are  their  lives  to  others  as  well  as  to  him- 
self ; and  the  less  paternal  cock-pheasant 
scratches  the  ridge  of  green  - shouldered 
potatoes,  without  fear  of  keeping  them 
company  at  table. 

But  though  the  bright  glory  of  the  grid- 
dle remains  in  suspense  for  the  hoary 
mornings,  and  hooks  that  carried  wood- 
cocks once,  and  hope  to  do  so  yet  again, 
are  primed  with  dust  instead  of  lard,  and 
the  frying-pan  hangs  on  the  cellar  nail 
with  a holiday  gloss  of  raw  mutton  suet, 
yet  is  there  still  some  comfort  left,  yet  dap- 
pled brawn,  and  bacon  streaked,  yet  gold- 
en-hearted eggs,  and  mushrooms  quilted 
with  pink  satin,  spiced  beef  carded  with 
pellucid  fat,  buckstone  cake,  and  brown 
bread  scented  with  the  ash  of  gorse  bloom 
— of  these,  and  more  that  pave  the  way 
into  the  good-will  of  mankind,  what  lack 
have  fine  farm-houses  ? 

And  then,  again,  for  the  liquid  duct,  the 
softer  and  more  sensitive,  the  one  that  is 
never  out  of  season,  but  perennially  clear 
— here  we  have  advantage  of  the  gentle 
time  that  mellows  thirst.  The  long  ride 
of  the  summer  sun  makes  men  who  are  in 
feeling  with  him,  and  like  him  go  up  and 
down,  not  forego  the  moral  of  his  labor, 
which  is  work  and  rest.  Work  all  day, 
and  light  the  rounded  land  with  fruit 
and  nurture,  and  rest  at  evening,  look- 
ing through  bright  fluid,  as  the  sun  goes 
down. 

But  times  there  are  when  sun  and  man, 
by  stress  of  work,  or  clouds,  or  light,  or  it 
may  be  some  Process  of  the  Equinox,  make 
draughts  upon  the  untilted  day,  and  solace 
themselves  in  the  morning.  For  lack  of 
dew  the  sun  draws  lengthy  sucks  of  cloud 
quite  early,  and  men  who  have  labored 
far  and  dry,  and  scattered  the  rime  of  the 
night  with  dust,  find  themselves  ready 
about  8 a.m.  for  the  golden  encouragement 
of  gentle  ale. 

The  farm-house  had  an  old  porch  of 
stone,  with  a bench  of  stone  on  either  side, 


and  pointed  windows  trying  to  look  out 
under  brows  of  ivy;  and  this  porch  led 
into  the  long  low  hall,  where  the  break- 
fast was  beginning.  To  say  what  was  on 
the  table  would  be  only  waste  of  time,  be- 
cause it  has  all  been  eaten  so  long  ago; 
but  the  farmer  was  vexed  because  there 
were  no  shrimps.  Not  that  he  cared  half 
the  clip  of  a whisker  for  all  the  shrimps 
that  ever  bearded  the  sea,  only  that  he 
liked  to  seem  to  love  them,  to  keep  Mary 
at  work  for  him.  The  flower  of  his  flock, 
and  of  all  the  flocks  of  the  world  of  the 
universe  to  his  mind,  was  his  darling 
daughter  Mary:  the  strength  of  his  love 
was  upon  her,  and  he  liked  to  eat  any 
thing  of  her  cooking. 

His  body  was  too  firm  to  fidget;  but  his 
mind  was  out  of  its  usual  comfort,  because 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  his  Mary,  seemed  to 
be  hiding  something  from  him.  And  with 
the  justice  to  be  expected  from  far  clearer 
minds  than  his,  being  vexed  by  one,  he 
was  ripe  for  the  relief  of  snapping  at  fifty 
others.  Mary,  who  could  read  him,  as  a 
sailor  reads  his  compass,  by  the  corner  of 
one  eye,  awaited  with  good  content  the 
usual  result — an  outbreak  of  words  upon 
the  indolent  Willie,  whenever  that  young 
farmer  should  come  down  to  breakfast, 
then  a comforting  glance  from  the  mother 
at  her  William,  followed  by  a plate  kept 
hot  for  him,  and  then  a fine  shake  of  the 
master’s  shoulders,  and  a stamp  of  depart- 
ure for  business.  But  instead  of  that, 
what  came  to  pass  was  this. 

In  the  first  place,  a mighty  bark  of  dogs 
arose ; as  needs  must  be,  when  a man  does 
his  duty  toward  the  nobler  animals ; for 
sure  it  is  that  the  dogs  will  not  fail  of  their 
part.  Then  an  inferior  noise  of  men,  cry- 
ing, “Good  dog!  good  dog!”  and  other 
fulsome  flatteries,  in  the  hope  of  avoiding 
any  tooth-mark  on  their  legs;  and  after 
that  a shaking  down  and  settlement  of 
sounds,  as  if  feet  were  brought  into  good 
order,  and  stopped.  Then  a tall  man, 
with  a body  full  of  comers,  and  a face  of 
grim  temper,  stood  in  the  doorway. 

“Well,  well,  captain,  now!”  cried  Ste- 
phen Anerley,  getting  up  after*  waiting  to 
be  spoken  to,  “the  breath  of  us  all  is  hard 
to  get,  with  doing  of  our  duty,  Sir.  Come 
ye  in,  and  sit  doon  to  table,  and  his  Majes- 
ty’s forces  along  o’  ye.” 

“ Cadman,  Ellis,  and  Dick,  be  damned !” 
the  lieutenant  shouted  out  to  them ; “ you 
shall  have  all  the  victual/3  you  want,  by- 
and-by.  Cross  legs,  and  get  your  winds 
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up.  Captain  of  the  coast-defense,  I am 
under  your  orders,  in  your  own  house.” 
Carroway  was  starving,  as  only  a man 
with  long  and  active  jaws  can  starve;  and 
now  the  appearance  of  the  farmer’s  mouth, 
half  full  of  a kindly  relish,  made  the  emp- 
tiness of  his  own  more  bitter.  But  hap- 
pen what  might,  he  resolved,  as  usual,  to 
enforce  strict  discipline,  to  feed  himself 
first,  and  his  men  in  proper  order. 

“Walk  in  gentlemen,  all  walk  in,” 
Master  Anerley  shouted,  as  if  all  men 
were  alike,  and  coming  to  the  door  with 
a hospitable  stride ; “glad  to  see  all  of  ye, 
upon  my  soul  I am.  Ye’ve  hit  upon  the 
right  time  for  coming,  too ; though  there 
might  'a  been  more  upon  the  table.  Mary, 
run,  that’s  a dear,  and  fetch  your  grand- 
father’s big  Sabbath  carver.  Them  peaky 
little  clams  a’niost  puts  out  all  my  shoul- 
der-blades, and  wunna  bite  through  a 
twine  of  gristle.  Plates  for  all  the  gen- 
tlemen, Winnie  lass!  Bill,  go  and  drah 
the  black  jarge  full  o’  yell.” 

The  farmer  knew  well  enough  that 
Willie  was  not  down  yet;  but  this  was 
his  manner  of  letting  people  see  that  he 
did  not  approve  of  such  hours. 

“My  poor  lad  Willie,”  said  the  mistress 
of  the  house,  returning  with  a courtesy 
the  brave  lieutenant’s  scrape,  “I  fear  he 
hath  the  rheum  again,  overheating  of 
himself  after  sungate.” 

“Ay,  ay,  I forgot.  He  hath  to  heat 
himself  in  bed  again,  with  the  sun  upon 
his  coverlid.  Mary  lof,  how  many  hours 
was  ye  up  ?” 

“Your  daughter,  Sir,”  answered  the 
lieutenant,  with  a glance  at  the  maiden 
over  the  opal  gleam  of  froth,  which  she 
had  headed  up  for  him — “your  daughter 
has  been  down  the  Dike  before  the  sun 
was,  and  doing  of  her  duty  by  the  king 
and  by  his  revenue.  Mistress  Anerley, 
your  good  health  ! Master  Anerley,  the 
like  to  you,  and  your  daughter,  and  all  of 
your  good  household.”  Before  they  had 
finished  their  thanks  for  this  honor,  the 
quart  pot  was  set  down  empty.  “A  very 
pretty  brew,  Sir — a pretty  brew  indeed! 
Fall  back,  men  1 Have  heed  of  discipline. 
A chalked  line  is  what  they  want,  Sir. 
Mistress  Anerley,  your  good  health  again. 
The  air  is  now  thirsty  in  the  mornings. 
If  those  fellows  could  be  given  a bench 
against  the  wall — a bench  against  the 
wall  is  what  they  feel  for  with  their  legs. 
It  comes  sq  natural  to  their — yes,  yes, 
their  legs,  and  the  crook  of  their  heels, 


ma’am,  from  what  they  were  brought  up 
to  sit  upon.  And  if  you  have  any  beer 
brewed  for  washing  days,  ma’am,  that  is 
what  they  like,  and  the  right  thing  for 
their  bellies.  Cadman,  Ellis,  and  Dick 
Hackerbody,  sit  down  and  be  thankful.” 

“But  surely,  Captain  Carroway,  you 
would  never  be  happy  to  sit  down  without 
them.  Look  at  their  small-clothes,  the 
dust  and  the  dirt!  And  their  mouths 
show  what  you  might  make  of  them.” 

“Yes,  madam,  yes;  the  very  worst  of 
them  is  that.  They  are  always  looking 
out,  here,  there,  and  every  where,  for  vict- 
uals everlasting.  Let  them  wait  their 
proper  time,  and  then  they  do  it  properly.  ” 

“Their  proper  time  is  now,  Sir.  yFin- 
nie,  fill  their  horns  up.  Mary,  wait  you 
upon  the  officer.  Captain  Carroway,  I 
will  not  have  any  body  starve  in  my 
house.” 

“ Madam,  you  are  the  lawgiver  in  your 
own  house.  Men  of  the  coast-guard,  fall 
to  upon  your  victuals.” 

The  lieutenant  frowned  horribly  at  his 
men,  as  much  as  to  say,  “ Take  no  advan- 
tage, but  show  your  best  manners;”  and 
they  touched  their  forelocks  with  a pleas- 
ant grin,  and  began  to  feed  rapidly ; and 
verily  their  wives  would  have  said  that  it 
was  high  time  for  them.  Feeding,  as  a 
duty,  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  dis- 
cipline had  no  rank  left.  Good  things  ap- 
peared and  disappeared,  with  the  speedy 
doom  of  all  excellence.  Mary,  and  Win- 
nie the  maid,  flitted  in  and  out  like  car- 
rier-pigeons. 

“Now  when  the  situation  comes  to 
this,”  said  the  farmer  at  last,  being  heart- 
ily pleased  with  the  style  of  their  feeding 
and  laughing,  “his  Majesty  hath  made 
an  officer  of  me,  though  void  of  his  own 
writing.  Mounted  Fencibles,  Filey  Brig- 
gers,  called  in  the  foreign  parts  ‘Briga- 
diers.’ Not  that  I stand  upon  sennonry 
about  it,  except  in  the  matter  of  his  Majes- 
ty’s health,  as  never  is  due  without  ardent 
spirits.  But  my  wife  hath  a right  to  her 
own  way,  and  never  yet  I knowed  her  go 
away  from  it.” 

“Not  so,  by  any  means,”  the  mistress 
said,  and  said  it  so  quietly  that  some  be- 
lieved her;  “I  never  was  so  much  for 
that.  Captain,  you  are  a married  man. 

But  reason  is  reason,  in  the  middle  of  us 
all,  and  what  else  should  I say  to  my  hus- 
band ? Mary  lass,  Mary  lof,  wherever  is 
your  duty?  The  captain  hath  the  best 
pot  empty !” 
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With  a bright  blush  Mary  sprang  up  to 
do  her  duty.  In  those  days  no  girl  was 
ashamed  to  blush ; and  the  bloodless  cheek 
savored  of  small-pox. 

“Hold  up  your  head,  my  lof,”  her  fa- 
ther said  aloud,  with  a smile  of  tidy  pride, 
and  a pat  upon  her  back ; “no  call  to  look 
at  all  ashamed,  my  dear.  To  my  mind, 
captain,  though  I may  be  wrong,  how- 
ever, but  to  my  mind,  this  little  maid  may 
stan’  upright  in  the  presence  of  downright 
any  one.” 

“There  lies  the  very  thing  that  never 
should  be  said.  Captain,  you  have  seven 
children,  or  it  may  be  eight  of  them  just- 
ly. And  the  pride  of  life — Mary,  you 
be  off!” 

Mary  was  glad  to  run  away,  for  she 
liked  not  to  be  among  so  many  men. 
But  her  father  would  not  have  her  tri- 
umphed over. 

“Speak  for  yourself,  good  wife,”  he 
said.  “I  know  what  you  have  got  be- 
hind, as  well  as  rooks  know  plough-tail. 
Captain,  you  never  heard  me  say  that  the 
lass  were  any  booty,  but  the  very  same  as 
God  hath  made  her,  and  thankful  for 
straight  legs  and  eyes.  Howsoever,  there 
might  be  worse-favored  maidens,  without 
running  out  of  the  Riding.” 

“ You  may  ride  all  the  way  to  the  city 
of  London,”  the  captain  exclaimed,  with 
a clinch  of  his  fist,  “or  even  to  Ports- 
mouth, where  my  wife  came  from,  and 
never  find  a maid  fit  to  hold  a candle  for 
Mary  to  curl  her  hair  by.” 

The  farmer  was  so  pleased  that  he  whis- 
pered something ; but  Carroway  put  his 
hand  before  his  mouth,  and  said,  “ Never, 
no,  never  in  the  morning!”  But  in  spite 
of  that,  Master  Anerley  felt  in  his  pocket 
for  a key,  and  departed. 

“Wicked,  wicked,  is  the  word  I use,” 
protested  Mrs.  Anerley,  “for  all  this  frib- 
ble about  rooks  and  looks,  and  holding  of 
candles,  and  curling  of  hair.  When  I 
was  Mary’s  age — oh  dear!  It  may  not 
be  so  for  your  daughters,  captain  ; but 
evil  for  mine  was  the  day  that  invented 
those  proud  swinging-glasses.” 

“That  you  may  pronounce,  ma’am, 
and  I will  say  Amen.  Why,  my  eldest 
daughter,  in  her  tenth  year  now — ” 

“Come,  Captain  Carroway,”  broke  in 
the  farmer,  returning  softly  with  a square 
old  bottle,  “how  goes  the  fighting  with 
the  Crappos  now  ? Put  your  legs  up,  and 
light  your  pipe,  and  tell  us  all  the  news.” 

“ Cadman,  and  Ellis,  and  Dick  Hacker- 


body,”  the  lieutenant  of  the  coast-guard 
shouted,  “you  have  fed  well.  Be  off, 
men ; no  more  neglect  of  duty ! Place 
an  outpost  at  fork  of  the  Sewerby  road, 
and  strictly  observe  the  enemy,  while  I 
hold  a council  of  war  with  my  brother 
officer,  Captain  Anerley.  Half  a crown 
for  you,  if  you  catch  the  rogue,  half  a 
crown  each,  and  promotion  of  twopence. 
Attention,  eyes  right,  make  yourselves 
scarce!  Well,  now  the  rogues  are  gone, 
let  us  make  ourselves  at  home.  Anerley, 
your  question  is  a dry  one.  A dry  one ; 
but  this  is  uncommonly  fine  stuff  ! How 
the  devil  has  it  slipped  through  our  fin- 
gers? Never  mind  that,  inter  amicos — 
Sir,  I was  at  school  at  Shrewsbury — but 
as  to  the  war,  Sir,  the  service  is  going  to 
the  devil,  for  the  want  of  pure  principle.” 

The  farmer  nodded  ; and  his  looks  de- 
clared that  to  some  extent  he  felt  it.  He 
had  got  the  worst  side  of  some  bargains 
that  week;  but  his  wife  had  another  way 
of  thinking. 

“Why,  Captain  Carroway,  whatever 
could  be  purer  ? When  you  were  at  sea, 
had  you  ever  a man  of  the  downright 
principles  of  Nelson  ?” 

“Nelson  has  done  very  well  in  his 
way ; but  he  is  a man  who  has  risen  too 
fast,  as  other  men  rise  too  slowly.  Noth- 
ing in  him ; no  substance,  madam ; I knew 
him  as  a youngster,  and  I could  have 
tossed  him  on  a marling-spike.  And  in- 
stead of  feeding  well,  Sir,  he  quite  wore 
himself  away.  To  my  firm  knowledge, 
he  would  scarcely  turn  the  scale  upon  a 
good  Frenchman  of  half  of  the  peas. 
Every  man  should  work  his  own  way  up, 
unless  his  father  did  it  for  him.  In  my 
time  we  had  fifty  men  as  good,  and  made 
no  fuss  about  them.” 

“And  you  not  the  last  of  them,  cap- 
tain, I dare  say.  Though  I do  love  to 
hear  of  the  Lord’s  Lord  Nelson,  as  the 
people  call  him.  If  ever  a man  fought 
his  own  way  up — ” 

“ Madam,  I know  him,  and  respect  him 
well.  He  would  walk  up  to  the  devil, 
with  a sword  between  his  teeth,  and  a 
boarder’s  pistol  in  each  hand.  Madam,  I 
leaped,  in  that  condition,  a depth  of  six 
fathoms  and  a half  into  the  starboard 
mizzen-chains  of  the  French  line-of-bat- 
tle  ship  Peace  and  Thunder .” 

“Oh,  Captain  Carroway,  how  dread- 
ful ! What  had  you  to  lay  hold  with  ?” 

“At  such  times  a man  must  not  lay 
hold.  My  business  was  to  lay  about; 
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and  I did  it  to  some  purpose.  This  little 
slash  across  my  eyes  struck  fire,  and  it 
does  the  same  now  by  moonlight.” 

One  of  the  last  men  in  the  world  to 
brag  was  Lieutenant  Carroway.  Noth- 
ing but  the  great  thirst  of  this  morning, 
and  strong  necessity  of  quenching  it, 
could  ever  have  led  him  to  speak  about 
himself,  and  remember  his  own  little  ex- 
ploits. But  the  farmer  was  pleased,  and 
said,  “ Tell  us  some  more,  Sir.” 

‘‘Mistress  Anerley,”  the  captain  an- 
swered, shutting  up  the  scar,  which  he 
was  able  to  expand  by  means  of  a muscle 
of  excitement,  “you  know  that  a man 
should  drop  these  subjects  when  he  has 
got  a large  family.  I have  been  in  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  madam,  and  now  I 
am  in  the  Revenue;  but  my  duty  is  first 
to  my  own  house.” 

“Do  take  care,  Sir;  I beg  you  to  be 
careful.  Those  free-traders  now  are  come 
to  such  a pitch  that  any  day  or  night  they 
may  shoot  you.” 

“Not  they,  madam.  No,  they  are  not 
murderers.  In  a hand-to-hand  conflict 
they  might  do  it,  as  I might  do  the  same 
to  them.  This  very  morning  my  men 
shot  at  the  captain  of  all  smugglers,  Rob- 
in Lyth,  of  Flamborough,  with  a hun- 
dred guineas  upon  his  head.  It  was  no 
wish  of  mine ; but  my  breath  was  short 
to  stop  them,  and  a man  with  a family 
like  mine  can  never  despise  a hundred 
guineas.” 

“ Why,  Sophy,”  said  the  farmer,  think- 
ing slowly,  with  a frown,  “that  must 
have  been  the  noise  come  in  at  window, 
when  I were  getting  up  this  morning.  I 
said,  ‘Why,  there’s  some  poacher  fellow 
popping  at  the  conies!’  and  out  I went 
straight  to  the  warren  to  see.  Three 
gun-shots,  or  might  ’a  been  four.  How 
many  men  was  you  shooting  at  ?” 

“The  force  under  my  command  was  in 
pursuit  of  one  notorious  criminal — that 
well-known  villain,  Robin  Lyth.” 

“Captain,  your  duty  is  to  do  your  duty. 
But  without  your  own  word  for  it,  I never 
would  believe  that  you  brought  four  gun 
muzzles  down  upon  one  man.” 

4 1 The  force  under  my  command  carried 
three  guns  only.  It  was  not  in  their  pow- 
er to  shoot  off  four.” 

“Captain,  I never  would  have  done  it 
in  your  place.  I call  it  no  better  than 
unmanly.  Now  go  you  not  for  to  stir 
yourself  amiss.  To  look  thunder  at  me 
is  what  I laugh  at.  But  many  things  are 


done  in  a hurry,  Captain  Carroway,  and 
I take  it  that  this  was  one  of  them.” 

“As  to  that,  no!  I will  not  have  it. 
All  was  in  thorough  good  order.  I was 
never  so  much  as  a cable’s  length  behind, 
though  the  devil,  some  years  ago,  split 
my  heel  up,  like  his  own,  Sir.” 

“Captain,  I see  it,  and  I ask  your  par- 
don. Your  men  were  out  of  reach  of  hol- 
lering. At  our  time  of  life  the  wind  dies 
quick,  from  want  of  blowing  oftener.” 

4 ‘ Stuff !”  cried  the  captain.  4 4 Who  was 
the  freshest  that  came  to  your  hospitable 
door,  Sir  ? I will  foot  it  with  any  man 
for  six  leagues,  but  not  for  half  a mile, 
ma’am.  I depart  from  nothing.  I said, 

4 Fire !’  and  fire  they  did,  and  they  shall 
again.  What  do  Volunteers  know  of  the 
service  ?” 

“Stephen,  you  shall  not  say  a single 
other  word;”  Mistress  Anerley  stopped 
her  husband  thus;  “these  matters  are  out 
of  your  line  altogether;  because  you  have 
never  taken  any  body’s  blood.  The  cap- 
tain here  is  used  to  it,  like  all  the  sons  of 
Belial,  brought  up  in  the  early  portions 
of  the  Holy  Writ.” 

Lieutenant  Carroway’s  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible  was  not  more  extensive 
than  that  of  other  officers,  and  comprised 
little  more  than  the  story  of  Joseph,  and 
that  of  David  and  Goliath ; so  he  bowed 
to  his  hostess  for  her  comparison,  while 
his  gaunt  and  bristly  countenance  gave 
way  to  a pleasant  smile.  For  this  officer 
of  the  British  Crown  had  a face  of  strong 
features,  and  upon  it  whatever  he  thought 
was  told  as  plainly  as  the  time  of  day  is 
told  by  the  clock  in  the  kitchen.  At  the 
same  time,  Master  Anerley  was  thinking 
that  he  might  have  said  more  than  a host 
should  say  concerning  a matter  which, 
after  all,  was  no  particular  concern  of  his ; 
whereas  it  was  his  special  place  to  be  kind 
to  any  visitor.  All  this  he  considered  with 
a sound  grave  mind,  and  then  stretched 
forth  his  right  hand  to  the  officer. 

Carroway,  being  a generous  man, 
would  not  be  outdone  in  apologies.  So 
these  two  strengthened  their  mutual  es- 
teem, without  any  fighting — which  gener- 
ally is  the  quickest  way  of  renewing  re- 
spect— and  Mistress  Anerley,  having  been 
a little  frightened,  took  credit  to  herself 
for  the  good  words  she  bad  used.  Then 
the  farmer,  who  never  drank  cordials,  al- 
though he  liked  to  see  other  people  do  it, 
set  forth  to  see  a man  who  was  come  about 
a rick,  and  sundry  other  business.  But 
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Carroway,  in  spite  of  all  his  boasts,  was 
stiff,  though  he  bravely  denied  that  he 
could  be;  and  when  the  good  housewife 
insisted  on  his  stopping  to  listen  to  some- 
thing that  was  much  upon  her  mind,  and 
of  great  importance  to  the  revenue,  he 
could  not  help  owning  that  duty  com- 
pelled him  to  smoke  another  pipe,  and 
hearken. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ROBIN  COCKSCROFT. 

Nothing  ever  was  allowed  to  stop  Mrs. 
Anerley  from  seeing  to  the  bedrooms. 
She  kept  them  airing  for  about  three 
hours  at  this  time  of  the  sun-stitch — as 
she  called  all  the  doings  of  the  sun  upon 
the  sky — and  then  there  was  pushing,  and 
probing,  and  tossing,  and  pulling,  and 
thumping,  and  kneading  of  knuckles,  till 
the  rib  of  every  feather  was  aching;  and 
then  (like  dougli  before  the  fire)  every 
well-belabored  tick  was  left  to  yeast  it- 
self a while.  Winnie,  the  maid,  was  as 
strong  as  a post,  and  wore  them  all  out  in 
bed-making.  Carroway  heard  the  begin- 
ning of  this  noise,  but  none  of  it  meddled 
at  all  with  his  comfort;  he  lay  back  nice- 
ly in  a happy  fit  of  chair,  stretched  his 
legs  wrell  upon  a bench,  and  nodded,  keep- 
ing slow  time  with  the  breathings  of  his 
pipe,  and  drawing  a vapory  dream  of  ease. 
He  had  fared  many  stony  miles  afoot 
that  morning;  and  feet,  legs,  and  body 
were  now  less  young  than  they  used  to  be 
once  upon  a time.  Looking  up  sleepily, 
the  captain  had  idea  of  a pretty  young 
face  hanging  over  him,  and  a soft  voice 
saying,  ‘‘It  was  me  who  did  it  all,”  which 
was  very  good  grammar  in  those  days; 
44  will  you  forgive  me  ? But  I could  not 
help  it,  and  you  must  have  been  sorry  to 
shoot  him.” 

“Shoot  every  body  who  attempts  to 
land,”  the  weary  man  ordered,  drowsily. 
“Mattie,  once  more,  you  are  not  to  dust 
my  pistols." 

44 1 could  not  be  happy  without  telling 
you  the  truth,”  the  soft  voice  continued, 
4 4 because  I told  you  such  a dreadful  story. 
And  now^ — Oh ! here  comes  mother  1” 

44  What  has  come  over  you  this  morn- 
ing, child?  You  do  the  most  extraordi- 
nary things,  and  now  you  can  not  let 
the  captain  rest.  Go  round  and  look  for 
eggs  this  very  moment.  You  will  want 
to  be  playing  fine  music  next.  Now,  cap- 


tain, I am  at  your  service,  if  you  please, 
unless  you  feel  too  sleepy.” 

‘‘Mistress  Anerley,  I never  felt  more 
wide-awake  in  all  my  life.  We  of  the 
service  must  snatch  a wink  whenever  we 
can,  but  with  one  eye  open;  and  it  is  not 
often  that  we  see  such  charming  sights.” 

The  farmer's  wife  having  set  the  beds 
to  “plump,”  had  stolen  a look  at  the 
glass,  and  put  on  her  second-best  Sunday 
cap,  in  honor  of  a real  officer;  and  she 
looked  very  nice  indeed,  especially  when 
she  received  a compliment.  But  she 
had  seen  too  much  of  life  to  be  disturbed 
thereby. 

“Ah,  Captain  Carroway,  what  ways 
you  have  of  getting  on  with  simple  peo- 
ple, while  you  are  laughing  all  the  time 
at  them  1 It  comes  of  the  foreign  war  ex- 
perience, going  on  so  long  that  in  the  end 
we  shall  all  be  foreigners.  But  one  place 
there  is  that  you  never  can  conquer,  nor 
Boneypart  himself,  to  my  belief.” 

“Ah,  you  mean  Flambo rough — Flam- 
borough,  yes ! It  is  a nest  of  cockatrices.” 

“Captain,  it  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  It 
is  the  most  honest  place  in  all  the  world. 
A man  may  throw  a guinea  on  the  cross- 
roads in  the  night,  and  have  it  back  from 
Dr.  Upandown  any  time  within  seven 
years.  You  ought  to  know  by  this  time 
what  they  are,  hard  as  it  is  to  get  among 
them.” 

44 1 only  know  that  they  can  shut  their 
mouths;  and  the  devil  himself — I beg 
your  pardon,  madam — Old  Nick  himself 
never  could  unscrew  them.” 

“You  are  right,  Sir.  I know  their 
manner  well.  They  are  open  as  the  sky 
with  one  another,  but  close  as  the  grave 
to  all  the  world  outside  them,  and  most 
of  all  to  people  of  authority  like  you.” 

“Mistress  Anerley,  you  have  just  hit 
it.  Not  a word  can  I get  out  of  them. 
The  name  of  the  king — God  bless  him ! — 
seems  to  have  no  weight  among  them.” 

44  And  you  can  not  get  at  them.  Sir,  by 
any  dint  of  money,  or  even  by  living  in 
the  midst  of  them.  The  only  way  to  do 
it  is  by  kin  of  blood,  or  marriage.  And 
that  is  how  I come  to  know  more  about 
them  than  almost  any  body  else  outside. 
My  master  can  scarcely  win  a word  of 
them  even,  kind  as  he  is,  and  well-spoken ; 
and  neither  might  I,  though  my  tongue 
was  tenfold,  if  it  were  not  for  Joan  Cocks- 
croft.  But  being  Joan’s  cousin,  I am  like 
one  of  themselves.” 

4 4 Cockscrof  1 1 Cockscrof  t ? I have  heard 
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that  name.  Do  they  keep  the  public- 
house  there  ?” 

The  lieutenant  was  now  on  the  scent  of 
duty,  and  assumed  his  most  knowing  air, 
the  sole  effect  of  which  was  to  put  every 
body  upon  guard  against  him.  For  this 
was  a man  of  no  subtlety,  but  straight- 
forward, downright,  and  ready  to  believe ; 
and  his  cleverest  device  was  to  seem  to 
disbelieve. 

“The  Cockscrofts  keep  no  public- 
house,”  Mrs.  Anerley  answered,  with  a 
little  flush  of  pride.  “Why,  she  was 
half-niece  to  my  own  grandmother,  and 
never  was  beer  in  the  family.  Not 
that  it  would  have  been  wrong,  if  it  was. 
Captain,  you  are  thinking  of  Widow  Pre- 
cious, licensed  to  the  Cod  with  the  hook 
in  his  gills.  I should  have  thought,  Sir, 
that  you  might  have  known  a little  more 
of  your  neighbors  having  fallen  below 
the  path  of  life  by  reason  of  bad  bank- 
tokens.  Banking  came  up  in  her  parts 
like  dog-madness,  as  it  might  have  done 
here,  if  our  farmers  were  the  fools  to 
handle  their  cash  with  gloves  on.  And 
Joan  became  robbed  by  the  fault  of  her 
trustees,  the  very  best  bakers  in  Scarbor- 
ough, though  Robin  never  married  her  for 
it,  thank  God ! Still  it  was  very  sad,  and 
scarcely  bears  describing  of,  and  pulled 
them  in  the  crook  of  this  world’s  swing  to 
a lower  pitch  than  if  they  had  robbed  the 
folk  that  robbed  and  ruined  them.  And 
Robin  so  was  driven  to  the  fish  again, 
which  he  always  had  hankered  after.  It 
must  have  been  before  you  heard  of  this 
coast,  captain,  and  before  the  long  war 
was  so  hard  on  us,  that  every  body  about 
these  parts  was  to  double  his  bags  by 
banking,  and  no  man  was  right  to  pocket 
his  own  guineas,  for  fear  of  his  own  wife 
feeling  them.  And  bitterly  such  were 
paid  out  for  their  cowardice  and  swin- 
dling of  their  own  bosoms.” 

“ I have  heard  of  it  often,  and  it  served 
them  right.  Master  Anerley  knew  where 
his  money  was  safe,  ma’am !” 

“Neither  Captain  Robin Cockscroft  nor 
his  wife  was  in  any  way  to  blame,”  an- 
swered Mrs.  Anerley.  “I  have  framed 
my  mind  to  tell  you  about  them;  and  I 
will  do  it  truly,  if  I am  not  interrupted. 
Two  hammers  never  yet  drove  a nail 
straight,  and  I make  a rule  of  silence 
when  my  betters  wish  to  talk.” 

“Madam,  you  remind  me  of  my  own 
wife.  She  asks  me  a question,  and  she 
will  not  let  me  answer.” 


“ That  is  the  only  way  I know  of  get- 
ting on.  Mistress  Carroway  must  under- 
stand you,  captain.  I was  at  the  point 
of  telling  you  how  my  cousin  Joan  was 
married,  before  her  money  went,  and 
when  she  was  really  good-looking.  I 
was  quite  a child,  and  ran  along  the 
shore  to  see  it.  It  must  have  been  in  the 
high  summer-time,  with  the  weather  fit 
for  bathing,  and  the  sea  as  smooth  as  a 
duck-pond.  And  Captain  Robin,  being 
well-to-do,  and  established  with  every 
thing  except  a wife,  and  pleased  with  the 
pretty  smile  and  quiet  ways  of  Joan — for 
he  never  had  heard  of  her  money,  mind — 
put  his  oar  into  the  sea  and  rowed  from 
Flamborough  all  the  way  to  Filey  Brigg, 
with  thirty-five  fishermen  after  him;  for 
the  Flamborough  people  make  a point  of 
seeing  one  another  through  their  trou- 
bles. And  Robin  was  known  for  the 
handsomest  man  and  the  uttermost  fisher 
of  the  landing,  with  three  boats  of  his 
own,  and  good  birth,  and  long  sea-lines. 
And  there  at  once  they  found  my  cousin 
Joan,  with  her  trustees,  come  overland, 
four  wagons  and  a cart  in  all  of  them; 
and  after  they  were  married,  they  burned 
sea-weed,  having  no  fear  in  those  days  of 
invasions.  And  a merry  day  they  made 
of  it,  and  rowed  back  by  the  moonshine. 
For  every  one  liked  and  respected  Captain 
Cockscroft  on  account  of  his  skill  with 
the  deep-sea  lines,  and  the  openness  of  his 
hands  when  full — a wonderful  quiet  and 
harmless  man,  as  the  manner  is  of  all 
great  fishermen.  They  had  bacon  for 
breakfast  whenever  they  liked,  and  a 
guinea  to  lend  to  any  body  in  distress. 

“Then  suddenly  one  morning,  when 
his  hair  was  growing  gray  and  his  eyes 
getting  weary  of  the  night  work,  so  that 
he  said  his  young  Robin  must  grow  big 
enough  to  learn  all  the  secrets  of  the  fish- 
es, while  his  father  took  a spell  in  the 
blankets,  suddenly  there  came  to  them  a 
shocking  piece  of  news.  All  his  wife’s 
bit  of  money,  and  his  own  as  well,  which 
he  had  been  putting  by  from  year  to  year, 
was  lost  in  a new-fangled  Bank,  supposed 
as  faithful  as  the  Bible.  Joan  was  very 
nearly  crazed  about  it ; but  Captain  Cocks- 
croft never  heaved  a sigh,  though  they 
say  it  was  nearly  seven  hundred  guineas. 
4 There  are  fish  enough  still  in  the  sea,’  he 
said ; 4 and  the  Lord  has  spared  our  chil- 
dren. I will  build  a new  boat,  and  not 
think  of  feather-beds.’ 

“Captain  Carroway,  he  did  so,  and  ev- 
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ery  body  knows  what  befeU  him.  The  new 
boat,  built  with  his  own  hands,  was  call- 
ed the  Mercy  Robin , for  his  only  son  and 
daughter,  little  Mercy  and  poor  Robin. 
The  boat  is  there  as  bright  as  ever,  scarlet 
within  and  white  outside;  but  the  name 
is  painted  off,  because  the  little  dears  are 
in  their  graves.  Two  nicer  children  were 
never  seen,  clever,  and  sprightly,  and 
good  to  learn;  they  never  even  took  a 
common  bird’s  nest,  I have  heard,  but 
loved  all  the  little  things  the  Lord  has 
made,  as  if  with  a foreknowledge  of  go- 
ing early  home  to  Him.  Their  father 
came  back  very  tired  one  morning,  and 
went  up  the  hill  to  his  breakfast,  and  the 
children  got  into  the  boat  and  pushed  off, 
in  imitation  of  their  daddy.  It  came  on 
to  blow,  as  it  does  down  there,  without  a 
single  whiff  of  warning;  and  when  Robin 
awoke  for  his  middle-day  meal,  the  bodies 
of  his  little  ones  were  lying  on  the  table. 
And  from  that  very  day  Captain  Cocks- 
croft  and  his  wife  began  to  grow  old  very 
quickly.  The  boat  was  recovered  with- 
out much  damage;  and  in  it  he  sits  by 
the  hour  on  dry  land,  whenever  there  is 
no  one  on  the  cliffs  to  see  him,  with  his 
hands  upon  his  lap,  and  his  eyes  upon  the 
place  where  his  dear  little  children  used 
to  sit.  Because  he  has  always  taken 
whatever  fell  upon  him  gently;  and  of 
course  that  makes  it  ever  so  much  worse 
when  he  dwells  upon  the  things  that  come 
inside  of  him.” 

“ Madam,  you  make  me  feel  quite  sorry 
for  him,”  the  lieutenant  exclaimed,  as  she 
began  to  cry.  4 4 If  even  one  of  my  little 
ones  was  drowned,  I declare  to  you,  I can 
not  tell  what  I should  be  like.  And  to 
lose  them  all  at  once,  and  as  his  own  wife 
perhaps  would  say,  because  he  was  think- 
ing of  his  breakfast ! And  when  he  had 
been  robbed,  and  the  world  all  gone 
against  him!  Madam,  it  is  a long  time, 
thank  God,  since  I heard  so  sad  a tale.” 

“Now  you  would  not,  captain,  I am 
sure  you  would  not,” said  Mistress  Aner- 
ley, gelling  up  a smile,  yet  freshening  his 
perception  of  a tear  as  well — “you  would 
never  have  the  heart  to  destroy  that  poor 
old  couple  by  striking  the  last  prop  from 
under  them.  By  the  will  of  the  Lord 
they  are  broken  down  enough.  They  are 
quietly  hobbling  to  their  graves,  and 
would  you  be  the  man  to  come  and  knock 
them  on  their  heads  at  once  ?” 

4 4 Mistress  Anerley,  have  you  ever  heard 
that  I am  a brute  and  inhuman?  Mad- 


am, I have  no  less  than  seven  children, 
and  I hope  to  have  fourteen.” 

“I  hope  with  all  my  heart  you  may. 
And  you  will  deserve  them  all,  for  prom- 
ising so  very  kindly  not  to  shoot  poor 
Robin  Lyth.” 

“Robin  Lyth!  I never  spoke  of  him, 
madam.  He  is  outlawed,  condemned, 
with  a fine  reward  upon  him.  We  shot 
at  him  to-day;  we  shall  shoot  at  him 
again ; and  before  very  long  we  must  hit 
him.  Ma’am,  it  is  my  duty  to  the  king, 
the  Constitution,  the  service  I belong  to, 
and  the  babes  I have  begotten.” 

“Blood -money  poisons  all  innocent 
mouths,  Sir,  and  breaks  out  for  genera- 
tions. And  for  it  you  will  have  to  take 
three  lives — Robin’s,  the  captain’s,  and  my 
dear  old  cousin  Joan’s.” 

“Mistress  Anerley,  you  deprive  me  of 
all  satisfaction.  It  is  just  my  luck,  when 
my  duty  was  so  plain,  and  would  pay  so 
well  for  doing  of.” 

“Listen  now,  captain.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion, and  I am  generally  borne  out  by  the 
end,  that  instead  of  a hundred  pounds  for 
killing  Robin  Lyth,  you  may  get  a thou- 
sand for  preserving  him  alive.  Do  you 
know  how  he  came  upon  this  coast,  and 
how  he  has  won  his  extraordinary  name?” 

4 4 1 have  certainly  heard  rumors ; scarce- 
ly any  two  alike.  But  I took  no  heed  of 
them.  My  duty  was  to  catch  him ; and 
it  mattered  not  a straw  to  me  who  or  what 
he  was.  But  now  I must  really  beg  to 
know  all  about  him,  and  wrhat  makes  you 
think  such  things  of  him.  Why  should 
that  excellent  old  couple  hang  upon  him? 
and  what  can  make  him  worth  such  a 
quantity  of  money?  Honestly,  of  course, 
I mean ; honestly  worth  it,  ma’am,  with- 
out any  cheating  of  his  Majesty.” 

4 4 Captain  Carroway,”  his  hostess  said, 
not  without  a little  blush,  as  she  thought 
of  the  king  and  liis  revenue,  “ cheating  of 
his  Majesty  is  a thing  we  leave  for  others. 
But  if  you  wish  to  hear  the  story  of  that 
young  man,  so  far  as  known,  which  is  not 
so  even  in  Flamborough,  you  must  please 
to  come  on  Sunday,  Sir;  for  Sunday  is  the 
only  day  that  I can  spare  for  clacking,  as 
the  common  people  say.  I must  be  off 
now ; I have  fifty  things  to  see  to.  And 
on  Sunday  my  master  has  his  best  things 
on,  and  loves  no  better  than  to  sit  with  his 
legs  up,  and  a long  clay  pipe  lying  on  him 
down  below  his  waist  (or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  where  it  used  to  be,  as  he  might, 
indeed,  almost  say  the  very  same  to  me), 
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and  then  not  to  speak  a word,  but  hear 
other  folk  tell  stories,  that  might  not  have 
made  such  a dinner  as  himself.  And  as 
for  dinner,  Sir,  if  you  will  do  the  honor 
to  dine  with  them  that  are  no  more  than 
in  the  Volunteers,  a saddle  of  good  mut- 
ton fit  for  the  Body-Guards  to  ride  upon, 
the  men  with  the  skins  around  them  all 
turned  up,  will  be  ready  just  at  one 
o’clock,  if  the  parson  lets  us  out.” 

“ My  dear  madam,  I shall  scarcely  care 
to  look  at  any  slice  of  victuals  until  one 
o’clock  on  Sunday,  by  reason  of  looking 
forward.” 

After  all,  this  was  not  such  a gross  ex- 
aggeration, Anerley  Farm  being  famous 
for  its  cheer ; whereas  the  poor  lieuten- 
ant, at  the  best  of  times,  had  as  much  as 
he  could  do  to  make  both  ends  meet ; and 
his  wife,  though  a wonderful  manager, 
could  give  him  no  better  than  coarse 
bread,  and  almost  coarser  meat. 

“And,  Sir,  if  your  good  lady  would 
oblige  us  also — ” 

‘ 4 No,  madam,  no !”  he  cried,  with  vigor- 
ous decision,  having  found  many  festive 
occasions  spoiled  by  excess  of  loving  vigi- 
lance; “we  thank  you  most  truly;  but  I 
must  say  ‘no.’  She  would  jump  at  the 
chance  ; but  a husband  must  consider. 
You  may  have  heard  it  mentioned  that 
the  Lord  is  now  considering  about  the 
production  of  an  eighth  little  Carroway.” 

“Captain,  I have  not,  or  I should  not 
so  have  spoken.  But  with  all  my  heart  I 
wish  you  joy.” 

“I  have  pleasure,  I assure  you,  in  the 
prospect,  Mistress  Anerley.  My  friends 
make  wry  faces,  but  I blow  them  away. 
‘Tush,’  I say,  ‘tush,  Sir;  at  the  rate  we 
now  are  fighting,  and  exhausting  all  Brit- 
ish material,  there  can  not  be  too  many, 
Sir,  of  mettle  such  as  mine!’  What  do 
you  say  to  that,  madam  ?” 

“Sir,  I believe  it  is  the  Lord’s  own 
truth.  And  true  it  is  also  that  our  coun- 
try should  do  more  to  support  the  brave 
hearts  that  fight  for  it.” 

Mrs.  Anerley  sighed,  for  she  thought  of 
her  younger  son,  by  his  own  perversity 
launched  into  the  thankless  peril  of  fight- 
ing England's  battles.  His  death  at  any 
time  might  come  home,  if  any  kind  person 
should  take  the  trouble  even  to  send  news 
of  it;  or  he  might  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  unknown,  even  while  they  were  talk- 
ing. But  Carroway  buttoned  up  his  coat 
and  marched,  after  a ideasant  and  kind 
farewell.  In  the  course  of  hard  service 


he  had  seen  much  grief,  and  suffered  plen- 
ty of  bitterness,  and  he  knew  that  it  is  not 
the  part  of  a man  to  multiply  any  of  his 
troubles  but  children.  He  went  about  his 
work,  and  he  thought  of  all  his  comforts, 
which  need  not  have  taken  very  long  to 
count,  but  he  added  to  their  score  by  not 
counting  them,  and  by  the  self-same  pro- 
cess diminished  that  of  troubles.  And 
thus,  upon  the  whole,  he  deserved  his 
Sunday  dinner,  and  the  tale  of  his  host- 
ess after  it,  not  a word  of  which  Mary  was 
allowed  to  hear,  for  some  subtle  reason  of 
her  mother’s.  But  the  farmer  heard  it 
all,  and  kept  interrupting  so,  when  his 
noddings  and  the  joggings  of  his  pipe  al- 
lowed, or,  perhaps  one  should  say,  com- 
pelled him,  that  merely  for  the  courtesy 
of  saving  common  time  it  is  better  now 
to  set  it  down  without  them.  Moreover, 
there  are  many  things  well  worthy  of 
production  which  she  did  not  produce, 
for  reasons  which  are  now  no  hinderance. 
And  the  foremost  of  those  reasons  is  that 
the  lady  did  not  know  the  things;  the 
second  that  she  could  not  tell  them  clear- 
ly as  a man  might;  and  the  third,  and 
best  of  all,  that  if  she  could,  she  would  not 
do  so.  In  which  she  certainly  was  quite 
right ; for  it  would  have  become  her  very 
badly,  as  the  cousin  of  Joan  Cockscroft 
(half  removed,  and  upon  the  mother's 
side),  and  therefore  kindly  received  at 
Flamborough,  and  admitted  into  the  in- 
ner circle,  and  allowed  to  buy  fish  at 
wholesale  prices,  if  she  had  turned  round 
upon  all  these  benefits,  and  described  all 
the  holes  to  be  found  in  the  place,  for  the 
teaching  of  a revenue  officer. 

Still,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  nature  of  the  people  is  fishing.  They 
never  were  known  to  encourage  free-trad- 
ing, but  did  their  very  utmost  to  protect 
themselves;  and  if  they  had  produced  the 
very  noblest  free-trader,  born  before  the 
time  of  Mr.  Cobden,  neither  the  credit  nor 
the  blame  was  theirs. 


SUMMER. 

FROM  SPENSER^  “ PAX  RIB  QUICEXE." 

Then  came  the  lolly  Sommer,  being  dight 
In  a thin  silken  cassock  coloured  grecue, 

That  was  unlyned  all,  to  be  more  light: 

And  on  his  head  a girlond  well  beseene 
He  wore,  from  which,  as  he  had  chan  (fed  been, 
The  sweat  did  drop;  and  in  his  hand  he  bore 
A lioawe  and  shaftes,  as  he  in  forrest  greene 
Had  hunted  late  the  libbard  or  the  bore. 

And  now  would  bathe  his  limbos,  with  labor  heated 
sore. 
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IN  a late  number  of  Robinson’s  Epitome  of 
Litwature  there  were  some  pleasant  notes 
describing  interesting  manuscripts  and  liter- 
ary treasures  in  the  library  of  Mr.  George  W. 
Childs,  of  Philadelphia.  The  writer  mention- 
ed a copy  of  Lord  Byron’s  works  in  the  collec- 
tion, and  what  we  suppose  to  be  the  original 
copy  of  some  contemptuous  verses  by  Byron 
upon  Wordsworth,  which  show  the  instinct- 
ive hostility  which  Byron  must  have  felt  for 
his  great  contemporary,  whose  rising  fame 
foretold  the  decline  of  his  own.  If  Words- 
worth had  been  a man  of  more  humor,  he 
would  have  perceived  the  inevitability  of  By- 
ron’s antipathy,  and  he  would  have  understood 
in  his  own  case  what  the  gentleman  meant  who 
said,  “If  a man  doesn’t  like  me,  he  must  hate 
me  heartily.”  It  is  very  possible  for  a person 
of  quick  mind  to  comprehend  the  impression 
and  repulsion  which  he  must  produce  upon 
certain  other  persons,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
even  that  he  should  sympathize  with  it;  that 
is,  he  can  readily  see  that  if  he  were  the  kind 
of  person  which  the  other  one  supposes  him 
to  be,  he  would  be  equally  distasteful  to  him- 
self. Wordsworth’s  whole  being  was  antipa- 
thetic to  Byron’s,  and  with  his  Peter  Bells  and 
Harry  Gills  and  Lucys  and  sextons  the  “ Lake 
poet”  probably  seemed  to  the  lord  a most  ex- 
asperating molly-coddle  and  milksop. 

It  is  a pity  that  Wordsworth  lost  the  fun 
of  perceiving  both  the  necessity  and  the  com- 
ody  of  this  impression,  just  as  it  is  nnfortu- 
nate  for  themselves  that  those  w ho  think  they 
have  demolished  others  by  calling  them  prigs 
and  Miss  Nancys  can  not  see  the  intense  amuse- 
ment of  those  who  are  so  denounced.  The  air 
of  finality  with  which  Tom  says  that  Dick  is 
a womanly  gusher,  as  if  there  could  be  no  ap- 
peal from  such  a sentence,  is  infinitely  enter- 
taining. Indeed,  “calling  names”  or  black- 
guarding is  merely  a futile  attempt  to  express 
what  is  inexpressible.  It  is  only  an  elabo- 
rately rhetorical  method  of  saying,  “ I don’t 
like  you,”  although  the  reasou  of  the  dislike 
is  no  more  expressible  than  the  reason  of  pre- 
ferring red  to  blue,  or  the  flavor  of  a straw- 
berry to  that  of  a currant. 

The  sense  of  humor  is  the  great  solvent,  and 
it  is  invaluable  to  a public  man  who  plays 
bis  part,  as  it  were,  conspicuously  before  the 
world’s  ©ye,  or  to  an  editor  who  is  liable  every 
moment  to  be  exposed  to  the  pelting  of  hostil- 
ity. Humor  is  a panoply  against  insult,  be- 
cause a truly  sensitive  humor  perceives  too 
readily  the  comedy  of  the  situation  to  be  be- , 
trayed  into  excesses  of  speech.  Thackeray 
had  a broken  nose,  and  when  he  and  another 
gentleman  who  had  the  same  misfortune  fell 
into  a debate  which  was  getting  hot,  Thack- 
eray burst  into  a laugh,  and  exclaimed  that 
nothing  could  be  more  absurd  than  for  two 
broken-nosed  old  fellows  to  get  warm  upon 


such  a subject.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  party  of  the  second  part  either  relished  the 
joke  or  felt  less  augry.  But  if  not,  the  rea- 
son was  a want  of  humor.  There  is  some- 
thing so  essentially  ridiculous  in  a Billings- 
gate scolding  match  between  two  men  like  Mr. 
Gladstone  aud  Lord  Beaconsfield,  for  instance, 
or  Webster  and  Clay,  that  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble had  either  of  them  a saving  sense  of  hu- 
mor. There  is,  indeed,  a habit  of  moderation 
and  a gentlemanly  instinct  which  would  equal- 
ly save  them.  But  humor  is  the  sweetest  re-  % 
pellent.  The  mass  of  men,  if  they  heard  some 
one  ask  whether  Milton  was  not  a great  gen- 
ius, would  exclaim,  impatiently,  “What  an 
unspeakable  ass!”  But  when  Charles  Lamb 
heard  the  question,  as  Haydon  relates,  and  Mr. 
Whipple  recalls  the  story  in  his  delightful  pa- 
per upon  Sumner  in  our  July  pages,  he  took  a 
caudle,  and  walking  up  to  the  inquirer,  asked, 
with  great  solemnity,  “Sir,  will  you  allow  me 
to  look  at  your  phrenological  development!” 
Aud  when  his  companions  endeavored  to  re- 
strain him,  Lamb  struggled  to  escape,  and 
asked,  with  interest,  “Who  is  that  fellow! 
Allow  me  to  look  at  his  organs  once  more.” 

A man  is  often  conscious  of  the  exquisitely 
humorous  aspect  of  his  relations  with  others, 
which  arises  from  their  utter  want  of  humor. 
Byron  was  an  enormous  egotist  and  sentiment- 
alist, a spoiled  dandy  of  genius,  with  a very 
imperfect  sentiment  of  humor.  He  was  mor- 
bidly self-conscious,  and  the  literary  idol  of 
his  day.  His  standards  of  romance  and  man- 
liness were  the  conventional  standards.  A 
Greek  pirate  in  a red-tasselled  cap  dying  over 
the  moon-lit  iEgean  with  a dark-eyed  honri, 
who  trembled  in  his  arms  os  they  left  behind 
the  bark  of  an  avenging  paternal  pasha  thirst- 
ing for  the  blood  of  the  Greek  aud  the  capture 
of  the  maiden,  to  be  dropped  in  a sack  into  the 
deep  sea — this  was  Byron’s  romance ; and  that 
an  old  school-master  should  be  romantic,  or  an 
English  country  girl  who  dwelt  by  the  springs 
of  Dove,  or  a wagoner,  or  a shepherd,  was  in- 
conceivable, and  the  man  who  suggested  it 
was  intolerable.  So  when  Wordsworth  pub- 
lished “ Peter  Bell,”  Byron  could  not  stand  it. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  he  who  wrote, 

44  Slow  sink*,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
Along  Morea’s  hills,  the  setting  son,” 

would  feel  when  he  read  the  prologue  to  Words- 
worth’s poem : 

41  There’s  something  In  a flying  horse, 

And  something  In  a huge  balloon; 

Bnt  through  the  clouds  I’ll  never  float 
Until  1 have  a little  Boat 
Whose  shape  is  like  the  crescent  moon. 

44  And  now  1 have  a little  Boat, 

In  shape  a very  crescent  moon,”  etc. 

Was  such  young  misses’  curds  and  whey  to  be 
tolerated  when  there  was  manly  punch  to  be 
bad!  So  Byrou  dashed  olf  upon  the  margin 
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of  a copy  of  “ Peter  Bell,”  at  Kavenna,  on  the 
22d  of  March,  1820 : 

•‘EPILOGUE. 

“There'®  something  In  a stnpid  ass, 

And  something  in  a heavy  dance; 

Bat  never  since  I went  to  school 

I heard  or  saw  so  d d a fool 

As  William  Wordsworth  is  for  once. 

“And  now  I’ve  seen  so  great  a fool 
As  William  Wordsworth  is  for  once; 

I really  wish  that  ‘ Peter  Bell' 

And  he  who  wrote  it  were  in  hell, 

For  writing  nonsense  for  the  nonce. 

“I  saw  the  ‘light  in  ninety-eight,* 

Sweet  Babe  of  one-and-twenty  years! 

And  then  lie  gives  it  to  the  nation, 

And  deems  himself  of  Shakspeare’B  peers, 

“ He  gives  the  perfect  work  to  light  l 
Will  Wordsworth,  if  I might  advise. 

Content  yon  with  the  praise  yon  get 
From  Sir  George  Beaumont,  Barouet, 

And  with  your  place  in  the  Excise." 

It  would  have  been  much  better  for  Byron  to 
solicit  a private  view  of  Wordsworth’s  phren- 
ological development;  and  had  Wordsworth 
been  a man  of  humor  he  would  have  said,  with 
perfect  good  nature,  “Of  course  he  couldu’t 
help  it.  He  must  think  me  insufferable.” 

There  is  one  little  improvement  which  a 
shrewd  preacher  would  make  of  this  text,  and 
which,  indeed,  makes  itself.  The  world  is  full 
of  Byrons  and  Wordsworths — not,  indeed,  men 
of  genius  and  great  poets,  but  men  who  dislike 
each  other  immensely,  aud,  as  it  seems,  in- 
stinctively. Now  we  can  see  very  plainly  that 
William  Wordsworth  was  not  the  kind  of  fool 
that  Byron  believed  him  to  be;  and  so,  my 
friend,  as  Thackeray  was  fond  of  saying,  de  te 
fabula  narratur.  Dick,  whom  Tom  does  not 
like,  is  yet  not  the  zany  he  supposes.  This 
little  spirt  of  Byron’s  petulant  dislike  may, 
perhaps,  remind  some  solitary  reader  that  his 
neighbor  is  not  a fool,  although  he  may  not 
like  hiiu,  and  although  his  taste  may  be  very 
different.  It  is  sad  that  morals  shonld  leap 
ont  upon  us  in  this  unexpected  way ; but  they 
are  hid  even  “ withiu  the  bosom  of  the  rose,” 
and  in  Lord  Byron’s  careless  rhymes. 

Then,  again,  your  blackguardism  may  re- 
coil. If  you  sneer  at  Gaffer  Gray  because  he 
has  tastes  different  from  yours,  he  laughs  heart- 
ily at  you  for  your  pains,  and  ho  who  laughs 
last  wins.  Good  temper  and  humor,  a con- 
stant consciousness  that  some  tastes  prefer  the 
perfume  of  the  carnation  to  that  of  the  Cape 
jasmine,  aud  that  a Venetian  barcarole  is  as 
precious  to  one  poet  as  Beethoven’s  Ninth 
Symphony  to  another — these  are  amulets  that 
banish  the  foul  spirits.  “Let  him  fair  sex  it 
to  the  world’s  end,”  hissed  Swift  of  Addison. 
The  dean  was  a brawny  critic,  and  Addison,  he 
thought,  prattled  of  fans  aud  ribbons ; but  the 
world  can  spare  Swift  very  much  more  easily 
than  Addison.  Wordsworth’s  Lucy — 

“She  lived  auknown,  and  few  could  know 
When  Lncy  ceased  to  be; 

But  Bha  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh ! 

The  difference  to  me!" — 


will  still  be  “fair  os  a star”  when  Giaours  and 
Manfreds  have  become  invisible.  Charles 
Lamb  was  wiser  than  the  peer.  When  you 
encounter  what  you  think  a stupid  ass,  don’t 
fall  to  cursing  like  a drab,  but  insist  upon  tak- 
ing the  candle  and  having  a good  look  at  his 
bumps  

Rufus  Choate  humorously  wished  not  to 
dilate  with  the  wrong  emotion,  and  it  is  pleas- 
ant to  know  that  those  who  enjoyed  the  sing- 
ing of  Gerster  in  the  Sonnambula  and  the  Pwi- 
iani  and  Lucia  enjoyed  aright.  At  least  it  is 
now  observed  from  London  with  authority  that 
she  surpasses  the  diva  Patti  in  those  rSles , aud 
that  without  friends  or  connections  in  the  huge 
city,  unheralded  and  unknown,  and  with  the 
great  influence  of  the  Times  against  her,  she 
yet  took  the  town,  which  has  been  steadily 
faithful  to  her,  and  has  made  immense  prog- 
ress, and  in  the  opinion  of  great  musicians  is 
now  “quite  the  equal  of  Patti  iii  all  that  makes 
an  artiste .”  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Jennings, 
who  writes  to  the  World , and  who  has  ample 
means  of  information.  Of  course  the  question 
may  be  asked,  Why  go  to  London  for  our  opin- 
ion of  a 8irigcrf  Wo  have  no  better  answor 
than  that  wo  reckon  musically  from  London 
and  Paris,  as  we  reckon  astronomically  from 
Greenwich.  The  singing  of  Gerster  needed  no 
approval  from  over  the  sea  for  those  who  heard 
her  here.  But  a confirmation  of  our  own  judg- 
ment comes  agreeably  from  those  who  have 
heard  all  the  great  singers  under  the  same 
conditions.  For  some  years  Patti  has  been 
the  reigning  prinia  donna.  Now  we  have  not 
heard  her  in  this  country  since  her  young 
days,  and  never  iu  her  prime ; and  when  those 
who  heard  Jenny  Lind  and  Grisi  and  all  the 
famous  singers  of  a generation,  and  are  famil- 
iar with  them,  say  that  Gerster  is  of  their  com- 
pany, they  speak  with  authority. 

And  why  should  we  resent  a certain  defer- 
ence upon  such  subjects  to  the  judgment  of 
Europe!  When  the  American  statesman  is 
travelling  he  sends  home  messages  stating 
that  the  farther  ho  goes  the  more  he  loves  his 
native  land.  We  are  glad  to  hear  it.  When 
he  comes  home  the  brass-band  escorts  him  from 
the  tug-boat  to  the  hotel  window  or  porch — so 
did  we  see  James  Buchanan  in  the  balcony  of 
the  Everett  House — and  ho  declares,  with  his 
eyes  upon  the  White  House,  that  the  happiest 
moment  of  his  journey  is  that  which  brings 
him  home  to  his  dear  fellow-citizens  and  to 
the  sacred  land  of  his  birth,  in  which  every 
freeman  votes  proudly  for  the  man  of  his 
choice.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  also.  Wo 
all  know  something  about  voting  for  the  mail 
of  our  choice,  because  the  Convention  always 
nominates  him,  and  wicked  politicians  are 
banished  far,  far  away.  But,  after  all,  the  de- 
based foreign  lands  are  not  to  blame  that  wo 
were  not  born  in  them.  They  have  so  many 
sins  to  bear,  that  this  shonld  not  be  imputed 
to  them.  Borne  of  our  great  men  retarn  to  as 
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aiul  say — ou  tlio  eve  of  elections — that  they 
found  nothing  abroad  to  equal  things  at  home, 
especially,  probably,  pyramids  uud  cathedrals, 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  Punch  represents  the 
amazed  Parisian  at  the  London  Exhibition 
pausing  before  an  improved  wash-stand  and 
demanding  to  know  what  that  machine  is 
for.  The  cockney  as  statesman  is  not  less  en- 
tertaining a figure  than  the  cockney  as  travel- 
ler. Happily,  however,  in  our  beloved  land 
the  cockney  is  unknown. 

On  a certain  happy  island  a newly  arrived 
proprietor,  having  built  a house,  hung  a come- 
ly gate  at  the  entrance  of  his  grounds.  Dur- 
ing the  night-watches  it  was  unhung  and  re- 
moved. He  ordered  another  gate,  which  was 
hung  properly,  and  likewise  instantly  carried 
off.  He  then  procured  a third  gate,  and,  watch- 
ing with  friends,  captured  the  loyal  boys  of 
the  happy  island  in  the  act  of  unhanging  and 
removing  his  property.  The  offenders  were 
promptly  arrested  and  tried.  The  evidence 
was  conclusive  and  uncontested.  The  case 
was  given  to  a jury  of  the  happy  island,  and 
they  immediately  returned  with  a verdict  of 
not  guilty.  The  next  day  the  proprietor  met 
one  of  the  jury,  whom  ho  knew,  and  asked 
him  the  meaning  of  so  extraordinary  a ver- 
dict. “Wasn't  the  evidence  conclusive t”  he 
asked.  “Of  course  it  was,"  answered  the 
happy  islauder;  “but  you  don't  think  we  are 
going  to  have  you  furriners  comiug  down 
here  and  taking  away  our  rights,  do  yet” 
Our  returning  statesmen  seem  often  to  con- 
sider us  as  happy  islanders  morbidly  jealous 
of  the  furriners,  and  unable  to  hear  them 
praised  without  feeling  that  our  rights  are 
being  taken  away. 

Because  a few  years  ago  some  foolish  young 
American  women  had  their  heads  turned  in 
the  vulgar  court  of  Louis  Napoleon,  or  others 
of  the  same  kind  are  inexpressibly  happy  to 
be  in  the  “set’'  of  the  Prince  in  England, 
there  are  some  happy  islanders  who  evidently 
think  that  the  only  escape  from  fluukyisiu  to 
Europe  is  vigilantly  to  withstand  the  furrin- 
ers. If  this  be  really  necessary,  it  shows  how 
strong  a predisposition  to  fltiukyisiu  lies  in 
the  mind  of  the  happy  islanders.  The  truth 
is  that  we  can  learn  of  Europe  in  a thousand 
ways,  and  nothing  is  a surer  sign  of  barbarism 
thau  hostility  to  strangers.  The  Chinese  pol- 
icy of  exclusion  is  an  endless  subject  of  deris- 
ion to  more  highly  civilized  nations,  and  the 
Chinese  wall  is  a perpetual  symbol  of  semi- 
civ  ilized  jealousy.  But  that  wall  is  not  con- 
fined to  China,  although  it  is  most  visible 
there.  The  prejudice  which  discredits  foreign 
excellence,  which  resents  deference  to  foreign 
judgment,  or  the  adoption  of  foreign  meas- 
ures and  inventions  which  are  proved  to  be 
good,  is  nothing  but  the  Chinese  wall. 

“It  is  all  very  well,"  cries  some  happy  isl- 
ander, exhort iug  the  brethren  to  unhinge  the 
furriner's  gate,  “to  say  that  a civil  service 
founded  on  merit  works  well  in  the  old  mon- 


archies of  despotic  Europe.  Is  that  an  argu- 
ment for  the  boundless  continent  of  the  West, 
swarming  with  indomitable  freemen  ? If  some 
down-trodden  Englishman  gets  a place  because 
he  shows  that  he  is  fit  for  it,  are  the  proud 
representatives  of  a free  people  not  to  till  of- 
fices with  their  henchmen  T Fellow-citizens, 
this  is  stuff  that  may  answer  in  the  gilded 
halls  of  royal  palaces,  but  in  the  plain  houses 
of  a simple  republican  people  it  will  not  go 
down.  No,  fellow-citizens,  I repeat  it,  it  will 
not  go  down.  We  do  not  intend  to  have  our 
rights  taken  away  by  furriners,  and  no  fur- 
riner  with  my  couseut  shall  hang  his  effete 
gate  in  our  midst." 

There  are  some  happy  islanders  who  agree 
with  him.  But  they  are  not  yet  aware  how 
ludicrous  a spectacle  is  that  of  the  man  eatiug 
the  white  of  asparagus,  and  declaring  that  he 
prefers  it.  

Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  recently  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  deny,  iu  a letter  to  the  lYibunc , 
a series  of  falsehoods  about  his  father  and  his 
family.  His  letter  has  been  variously  criti- 
cised ; but  it  is  always  a question  when  a pub- 
lic deuial  of  a public  accusation  should  be 
mode.  Mr.  Hawthorne's  indignant  feeling  was 
most  natural  and  intelligible,  but  the  scandals 
were  only  the  statements  of  an  anonymous 
newspaper  correspondent,  and  deserved  uo  at- 
tention. There  are  letters  written  constantly 
from  New  York  to  distant  papers  which  con- 
tain the  most  remarkable  intelligence  about 
conspicuous  persons — a proceeding  which,  in 
Dickens’s  phrase,  is  supposed  to  be  “ not  whol- 
ly unconnected"  w ith  the  black-mail  business. 
The  reading  public  is  suspected  to  be  more  in- 
terested in  personalities  thau  in  philosophy, 
and  as  letters  are  valnable  os  they  are  “ spicy," 
aud  as  scandal  is  spice,  the  appetite  for  scan- 
dal is  readily  gratified. 

There  are  extraordinary  stories  about  noted 
rich  men  always  floating  through  the  press, 
aud  the  general  misinformation,  which  is  fur- 
nished at  a reasonable  rate,  is  bewildering.  A 
reporter  in  Washington  for  a promineut  jour- 
nal called  upou  a gentleman  who  had  been 
present  at  a meeting  of  the  cabinet  to  learn 
what  had  occurred.  The  request  for  a report 
was  politely  decliued,  for  the  reason  that  a 
cabiuet  meeting  was  secret,  aud  that  it  wonld 
be  dishonorable  to  report  it  without  per- 
mission. 

M But  bow  are  the  people  to  know  what  took 
place  f " asked  the  reporter. 

“ It  is  noue  of  their  business,"  was  the  reply. 

“ But  it  is  my  business  to  And  out,"  said  the 
reporter. 

“ Perhaps ; but  it  is  not  mine  to  tell." 

“Who  will  tell f" 

“ I hope  nobody." 

“ Oh,  but  I must  send  some  kind  of  account,” 
said  the  reporter,  half  petulantly  and  half  rue- 
fully, and  finding  that  he  could  not  learn  any 
thing,  he  retired.  Bat  his  readers  learned  a 
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great  deal  of  wliat  never  occurred;  for  the 
next  morning’s  Bugle-Horn  contained  a half- 
column  detailing  what  was  said  at  the  cabinet 
meeting,  which  had  every  merit  but  that  of 
accuracy.  There  was  not  a correct  word  in 
the  whole  story.  This  was  done  to  gratify 
the  desire  of  the  reader  for  news,  and  for  ap- 
parent private  knowledge  of  the  secret  sessions 
of  public  men. 

The  reports  of  the  secret  sessions  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  often  very  elaborate.  But  they  are 
anonymous,  and  nobody  is  responsible  for  them 
but  the  editor  of  the  paper,  who  may  be  in  Eu- 
rope. Now  if  a Senator’s  position  is  misrepre- 
sented, and  his  words  distorted,  is  it  one  of  the 
cases  that  justify  denial  and  explanation  t 
The  good  rule  seems  to  be  to  disregard  every 
personal  imputation  which  is  anonymous  and 
irresponsible,  unless  familiar  circumstances 
strongly  favor  its  probability.  A public  man 
may  be  “ interviewed,”  and  the  reporter  may 
represent  him  as  vehemently  denouncing  in 
detail  and  accusing  certain  other  public  men. 
If  the  reporter  is  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
seeing  the  person  whom  he  professes  to  report, 
aud  if  the  general  views  and  feelings  of  that 
person  in  regard  to  those  whom  he  is  reported 
as  traducing  are  known  to  be  venomously  hos- 
tile, and  there  is  a general  air  of  resemblance 
and  probability,  it  is  a question  whether,  if  the 
accusation  be  injurious,  the  accused  may  not 
properly  deny  the  charge.  But  however  that 
may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  person  re- 
ported, if  he  be  an  honorable  man,  w’ill  deny, 
if  he  can  deny  with  truth,  the  accuracy  of  the 
report. 

Thus,  after  the  breach  between  Hamilton 
and  Adams,  if  there  had  beeu  interviewing  re- 
porters, and  a paper  in  Quincy  kuown  to  be 
especially  in  the  counsels  of  Mr.  Adams  had 
published  a detailed  report  of  hostile  remarks 
made  by  him  upon  General  Hamilton,  accusing 
the  general,  for  instance,  of  official  malversa- 
tion or  connivance  at  fraud,  if  Mr.  Adams  did 
not  disavow  the  report,  it  wonld  be  fair  to  as- 
sume that  it  was  approved  by  him  as  convey- 
ing his  sentiments,  and  General  Hamilton  might 
rightfully  believe  that  Mr.  Adams  had  made  the 
accusation.  If  then  the  general  decided  pub- 
licly to  take  notice  of  the  matter,  although  no 
one  had  made  himself  personally  responsible, 
it  would  not,  certainly,  have  been  surprising. 
So,  in  the  secret  session  of  the  Senate,  if  a Sen- 
ator who  is  known  to  hold  high  protection 
sentiments  is  stated  in  detail  to  have  advo- 
cated free  trade,  and  the  rest  of  the  report  has 
a general  air  of  probability,  the  Senator  may 
be  justified  in  denyiug  the  accuracy  of  the  re- 
port, although  no  one  is  personally  responsible 
for  it.  But  if  a paper  irresponsibly  says  in  its 
Washington  correspondence  that  the  same  Sen- 
ator was  very  dr — nk  at  the  dinner  of  the  French 
minister,  or  that  his  affair  with  the  pretty  Ma- 
dame   is  a universal  topic,  he  is  not  called 

upon  to  say  any  thing  whatever. 

Such  scandals  as  Mr.  Hawthorne  saw  fit  to 


denounce  are,  however,  mere  idle  tattle.  If 
“ Apollyon”  writes  in  his  weekly  budget  to  the 
Gazette  at  the  Cross  Koads  that  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Storrs  wears  a black  veil  in  the  pulpit  every 
Sunday,  Dr.  Storrs  will  hardly  contradict  it. 
There  are  undoubtedly  certain  persoual  de- 
tails aud  incidents  against  the  false  account  of 
which  character  is  no  shield.  A man  may  be 
as  conspicuously  upright  as  Washington,  but 
that  virtue,  while  it  discredits  every  aspersion 
of  his  character,  does  not  necessarily  aud  of 
itself,  however  well  known,  dispose  of  a story 
that  he  wore  a roundabout  jacket  at  breakfast, 
or  that  he  jilted  his  cousin  in  early  life,  or  that 
he  ate  too  many  green  apples.  No  personal 
aspersion  needs  to  be  denied  unless  it  has  a re- 
sponsible author,  or  unless  circumstances  be 
such  as  we  have  described.  Zealous  political 
Mrs.  Parti ngtons  sometimes  try  to  mop  up  the 
ocean  of  slander  that  rises  around  Presidential 
candidates.  They  might  as  well  try  to  mop 
the  morniug  dew  from  the  Catskills.  If  we 
may  trust  the  irresponsible  allegations,  there 
are  few  candidates  for  " the  greatest  office  in 
the  world”  who  are  not  more  suitable  candi- 
dates for  the  idiot  asylum,  the  lunatic  hospi- 
tal, or  the  State-prison. 

It  is  very  hard  to  see  those  who,  even  if  it 
were  necessary,  can  not  answer  for  themselves 
ruthlessly  slandered,  aud  the  most  private  and 
sacred  relations  assailed  with  anonymous  lies. 
But  character  is  a perfect  panoply  against  all 
stabs  iu  the  dark. 

“Only  a pweet  and  virtuous  soul, 

Like  seasoned  timber,  never  gives, 

But  though  the  whole  world  tarn  to  coal, 

Then  chiefly  Urea.” 


Ever  since  Fulton’s  little  Clermont  wheezed 
and  splashed  slowly  up  the  Hudson,  the  steam- 
boat has  been  growing  larger  and  finer,  until 
it  can  ouly  be  hoped  that  upon  these  summer 
days  the  beatified  Fulton  sees  the  Plymouth 
Rock , or  the  Columbia , or  some  of  the  other  huge 
three  - deckers  carrying  five  thousand  people 
at  a time  to  Rockaway  or  Long  Branch.  There 
have  been  “excursions”  since  steamboats  were. 
For  many  a year  tow-boats  have  drawn  Sun- 
day-schools in  barges  to  sylvan  Bhores  or  wood- 
ed islands  or  river-sides, and  Sunday  boats  have 
departed  for  “ the  fishing  bauks,”  aud  endless 
societies  have  sung  and  danced  in  steamboats 
to  their  annual  festivals.  But  “ bay  and  river 
transportation”  has  now  become  an  immense 
business,  aud  the  summer  steamboat  excur- 
sions in  the  waters  of  New  York  are  the  most 
prodigious  pleasure  parties  in  the  world. 

The  future  reader  of  this  Magazine — a wor- 
thy to  whom  the  Easjr  Chair  often  appeals, 
and  who  will  be,  we  are  sure,  the  kindest  and 
gentlest  of  kind  and  gentle  readers — may  have 
methods  of  conveyance  of  which  we,  in  ail  our 
plenitude  of  invention,  do  not  dream,  and  his 
excursions  may  extend  in  a day  to  Florida  or 
the  Azores.  But  we  desire  respectfully  to  in- 
form him  that  every  day  in  this  radiant  sum- 
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xner  thousands  of  people  are  sailiug  upon  the 
most  spacious  steamers  down  the  harbor  and 
bay  of  New  York  to  the  sea-shores  adjacent, 
and  that  for  the  first  time  iu  the  history  of  the 
city  its  advantages  for  sea-side  pleasures  are 
utilized  on  every  hand. 

A late  article  in  our  excellent  contemporary, 
Harper3*  Weekly,  speaks  of  the  sudden  “ devel- 
opment^ of  Coney  Island  and  the  benches,  and 
points  out  that  New  York  lias  been  content  to 
suffer  its  citizens  to  bo  allured  to  the  sea  at 
some  remote  Newport  or  Mount  Desert  or  Cape 
May,  while  its  own  superb  sea  front  w as  disre- 
garded, until  within  two  or  three  years  some 
shrewd  genius  rubbed  Aladdin’s  lamp,  and 
vast  and  delightful  and  well-appointed  pal- 
aoes  have  arisen  by  the  sea — people’s  palaces, 
the  marine  villas  of  the  royal  public.  The 
throngs  that  swarm  to  the  beaches  are  innu- 
merable. The  elevated  roads  in  the  city  on 
the  extreme  western  and  eastern  sides  bring 
their  passengers  to  the  very  wharf  of  the 
steamers  that  ply  to  the  roads  connecting  with 
the  sea-side,  and  in  the  country  for  a hundred 
miles  around  New  York  excursions  to  the 
beaches  are  organized,  and  farmer  boys  who 
have  never  seen  any  landscape  but  their  na- 
tive hills  may  be  whirled  through  the  won- 
ders of  the  city  to  the  wonders  of  the  shore, 
and  see  more  people  assembled  in  one  house 
than  they  have  ever  seen  together  any  where. 

Perhaps  the  trip  across  the  lower  hay  in  one 
of  the  u magnificent”  steamers  that  we  have 
mentioned  will  be  more  alluring  than  Coney 
Island.  Smaller  boats  will  convey  them  to  the 
green  shore  of  Staten  Island  fronting  the  sea, 
flanked  by  the  long  sweep  of  Long  Island  on 
the  left  toward  Roekaway  and  the  Great  South 
Bay,  and  on  the  right  the  waving  land  of  New 
Jersey  falling  from  the  Navesittk  to  Sandy 
Hook.  All  this  we  mentioned  last  month  for 
its  beauty  and  interest.  It  may  be  well  seen 
from  the  South  Beach  Pavilion,  near  the  New 
Dorp  Light,  on  Staten  Island ; and  within,  the 
curions  loiterer  may  see  a perfect  reproduction 
of  the  house  of  Sallust — a most  unexpected 
Pompeiian  restoration  upon  the  fields  of  the 
Huguenots.  But  up  the  Shrewsbury  Inlet,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Navesiuk,  lies  a pleasant  way 
to  Long  Branch. 

Elderly  New-Y'orkers  rememl>er  when  Long 
Branch  was  the  Brighton  of  aldermen,  and  Co- 
ney Island  the  resort  of  questionable  u sports.” 
But  NewT-Yorkers  of  to-day  run  over  to  the 
Brandt  or  to  Coney  Island  as  the  Neapolitans 
might  have  ruu  to  Capri  or  Sorrento,  as  Phila- 
delphia has  long  run  to  Cape  May,  and  Boston 
toNahant.  Indeed,  the  great  city  is  just  learn- 
ing that  her  ocean  pleasures  as  well  as  profits 
lie  at  hand  and  within  reach,  and  the  huge 
three-deckers,  fluttering  with  flags  and  stream- 
ers, and  swarming  with  passengers, passing  aud 
repassing  over  the  bay,  are  only  the  city  going 
ont  to  take  possession  of  its  own. 

Whatever  makes  change  of  air  aud  scene 
easy  and  cheap  is  a public  benefit,  aud  all  that 


increases  public  enjoyment  promotes  public 
peace  and  security.  The  traveller  of  a gener- 
ation ago  recalls  the  pleasant  gardens  at  Nu- 
remberg, at  Vienna,  at  Dresden;  the  open-air 
caffis,  the  charming  music,  the  simple  refresh- 
ment. The  father  of  the  family  had  his  beer, 
and,  as  lie  placidly  smoked,  read  the  newspa- 
per, purged  by  the  censor  of  too  irritating  and 
suggestive  observations  upon  the  powers  that 
were,  and  made  innoxious  for  the  placid  citi- 
zen. The  mother,  with  her  coffee  and  her  knit- 
ting, sat  peacefully  by,  saying  on  occasional 
word  of  domestic  gossip  and  comment,  as  she 
stretched  the  stocking  or  counted  the  stitches. 
The  young  Germans  of  either  sex  played  and 
strolled  and  chatted.  Beyond  were  the  roofs 
of  the  Scliloss;  below  wound  the  tranquil  riv- 
er, a history  in  every  ripple,  flowing  by  palaced 
Piluitz  and  tbe  Saxon  Switzerland ; the  Lilicn- 
steiu  and  the  GrUnde,  and  stately  Prague  far 
away.  To  the  young  American  wanderer  it 
was  a beautiful  land  of  the  afternoon,  of  re- 
pose, and  dreams. 

The  Germans  knew  how  to  enjoy,  and  it  w as 
the  shrewd  policy  of  the  rdgiuie  introduced 
by  tbe  reaction  of  tbe  Holy  Alliance  to  make 
simple  enjoyment  easy,  and  Germany  a land 
of  “ drowsihed.”  The  shrewd  heads  knew  that 
a people,  to  be  contented,  must  be  entertained 
and  happy.  If  cheap  gardens  and  music  and 
expurgated  newspapers  would  secure  that  re- 
sult, what  good  fortune ! The  young  traveller 
learned  in  Berlin  in  1848  that  they  were  not 
enongh.  But  he  knew  then,  as  before  and  siuce, 
that  public  enjoyment  tends  to  public  content. 
The  bread  and  the  circus  are  not  all-sufficient, 
bat  without  food  and  pleasure  Jack  is  not  only 
a very  dull  but  a very  dangerous  boy. 

To  make  public  enjoyment  easy,  and  to 
bring  to  the  workshops  and  streets,  to  the  ten- 
ements and  slums,  some  breath  of  the  ocean, 
is  a great  public  service.  Sea  air  and  flowers, 
indeed,  will  not  take  tbe  place  of  intelligence 
aud  conscience.  But  they  are  reciprocal  influ- 
ences. The  more  pure  air  New  York  breathes, 
aud  the  oftener New  York  bathes,  and  tbo  more 
flowers  there  are  in  noisome  nooks,  the  better 
and  more  intelligent  New  York  will  be. 


Most  persons  have  probably  read  with  pain 
that  Dickens’s  house  at  Gadshill  is  to  be  sold, 
yet  it  would  not  be  easy  to  explain  the  feeling 
except  so  far  as  it  means  regret  that  bis  family 
may  be  straitened.  It  does  not  mean  that, 
however,  necessarily,  and  there  may  be  many 
satisfactory  reasons.  Of  course,  whoever  may 
live  in  the  house,  it  will  be  famous  always  as 
the  home  of  Dickens.  His  own  immediate 
family  doubtless  would  change  it  very  little 
— less,  perhaps,  than  a stranger.  They  would 
leave  his  library  untouched,  and  the  house 
would  he  full  to  them  of  a beloved  presence. 
Bnt  this  could  not  last  very  long,  although 
in  Weimar  the  room  of  Schiller  was  formerly 
shown  much  as  he  left  it.  The  romance  of 
association  must  sooner  or  later  yield  to  con- 
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venience,  and  even  in  the  hands  of  some  re- 
mote Dickens  the  house  would  change. 

The  only  way  to  secure  the  changeless  as- 
pect of  the  houses  of  famous  men  is  to  per- 
suade the  public  to  buy  them,  or  to  buy  them 
by  private  means  for  the  purpose  of  preserva- 
tion ns  monuments.  But  what  a desperate 
struggle  there  was  to  obtain  Mount  Vernon  I 
If  Americans  sincerely  honor  any  man,  Wash- 
ington is  he.  But  except  for  Mr.  Everett’s 
zeal  in  writing  Mount  Vernon  papers  for  the 
Ledger , and  in  delivering  his  famous  discourse, 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  our  patriotism  and 
our  love  of  Washington  would  have  taken  the 
form  of  bnying  his  house  as  a memorial.  “ The 
women  of  America,”  as  Orpheus  C.  Kerr  used 
to  call  them,  came  to  the  rescue.  But  it  was 
a hard  labor. 

The  force  of  romantic  association  is  not 
strong  in  the  American  mind.  How  many  of 
the  thousands  of  our  intelligent  conutrymen 
who  pass  along  the  Hudson  River  Railway 
every  week  know  where  Stony  Point  is,  or 
what  Stony  Point  isf  If  we  were  patriotic- 
ally proud  of  any  thing,  it  was  Bunker  Hill. 
But  how  painfully  and  lingeringly  the  monu- 
ment ascended  the  skies!  Webster’s  great 
oration  when  the  corner-stone  was  laid,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  semi-centennial,  and  the 
sentiment  of  national  glory,  did  not  avail  to 
lift  the  solemn  gray  shaft;  and  at  last,  as  the 
scornful  story  says,  which  of  course  is  untrue, 
an  Austrian  dancer  came  along,  and  Fanuy 
Elssler  with  the  tip  of  her  foot  did  what 
American  pride  had  failed  to  do,  and  finished 
the  monument.  Imperial  New  York  contains 
the  battle-ground  upon  which  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  decided  the  event  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  imperial  New  York  will  build  no 
monument.  She  has  statesmen  who  are  of 
opinion  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  States  to 
build  monuments,  and  her  private  citizens 
have  generally  bought  a yoke  of  oxen,  or  have 
married  a wife,  and  pray  to  be  excused. 

But  the  most  delightful  illustration  of  our 
indifference  in  this  way  was  the  Yankee  prop- 
osition to  buy  Shakespeare’s  house,  bring  it 
across  the  sea,  and  carry  it  through  this  coun- 
try as  a show.  This  was  a misconception  and 
travesty  of  romantic  association  so  exquisite 
that  in  a country  where  it  was  possible  it  is 
surprising  that  it  has  not  been  suggested  to 
buy  Gadshill  and  place  it  in  the  Central 
Park.  If  Englishmen  value  Dickens  in  his 
degree  as  they  value  Shakespeare,  they  will 
perhaps  buy  his  house,  as  they  have  bought 
Shakespeare’s.  But  if  that  is  not  done,  it  will 
show  no  want  of  houor  and  gratitude  to  an 
illustrious  author,  but  ouly  that  the  preserva- 
tiou  of  his  house  is  a sentiment  in  which  his 
countrymen  do  not  care  to  indulge.  His  fam- 
ily, we  may  be  sure,  would  sell  it  only  because 
they  must.  Yet  whoever  owns  or  occupies  it, 
it  will  be  one  of  the  interesting  houses  of  Eu- 
rope, like  the  house  of  Michael  Angelo  in  Flor- 
ence, and  of  Goethe’s  birth-place  in  Frankfort, 


and  Burns’s  cottage,  aud  Shakespeare’s  lionse, 
aud  Abbotsford,  aud  Newstead  Abbey.  There 
is  nobody  to  blame,  nor  cause  for  other  sorrow 
than  that  we  have  mentioned. 


Tins  “ old  school”  of  manners  has  fallen  into 
disrepute.  Sir  Charles  Grandison  is  a comical 
rather  than  a courtly  figure  to  this  generation ; 
aud  the  man  whose  manners  may  be  described 
as  Grandison ian  is  usually  called  a pompous  and 
grandiloquent  old  prig.  Certainly  the  elabo- 
rately dressed  gentleman  speaking  to  a lady 
only  with  polished  courtesy  of  phrase,  aud 
avouliug  iu  her  presence  all  coarse  words  and 
acts,  handing  her  in  the  minuet  with  inex- 
pressible grace  and  deference,  and  showing  an 
exquisite  homage  in  every  motion,  was  a very 
different  figure  from  the  gentleman  in  a shoot- 
ing-jacket or  morning  sack  “ chaffing”  a lady 
with  the  freshest  slang,  and  smoking  in  her 
face.  They  are  undeniably  different,  and  the 
later  figure  is  wholly  free  from  Grandison  ian 
elegance  aud  elaboration.  But  is  be  ranch 
more  truly  a gentleman  f Is  he  our  Sidney, 
our  Chevalier  Bayard,  our  Admirable  Crichton  t 
Is  that  refined  consideration  aud  gentle  def- 
erence, which  is  the  ilower  of  courtesy,  an  old- 
fashioned  folly  f 

The  overwrought  politeness  is  made  very  ri- 
diculous upon  the  stage,  and  Richardson  is 
undoubtedly  bard  reading  for  the  general  con- 
sumer of  novels.  It  is  true,  also,  that  fine 
morals  do  not  always  go  with  fiue  manners, 
and  that  Lovelace  had  a fascination  of  ad- 
dress which  John  Knox  lacked.  The  chaff 
aud  slang  of  the  Bayard  of  to-day  are  at  least 
decent,  and  his  morals  probably  purer  than 
those  of  the  courtly  and  punctilious  old  Sir 
Roger  de  Covcrloys,  Possibly ; but  i t has  been 
wisely  said  that  hypocrisy  is  the  homage  paid 
by  vice  to  virtue.  The  good  mauners  of  a bad 
man  are  a rich  dress  upon  a diseased  body. 
They  are  the  graceful  form  of  a vaso  full  of 
dirty  water.  The  liquid  may  be  poisonous, 
but  the  vessel  is  beautiful.  Some  of  the  worst 
Lotharios  in  the  world  have  a personal  charm 
which  is  irresistible.  Many  a stately  compli- 
ment was  paid  by  a graciously  bowing  satyr 
in  laced  velvet  coat  and  periwig,  at  the  court 
of  Louis  the  Great,  and  paid  for  the  basest 
purpose ; but  the  grace  aud  the  courtesy  were 
borrowed,  like  plumage  of  living  hues  to  deck 
carriou.  They  were  not  a part  of  the  baseness, 
and  you  do  not  escape  dirty  water  by  breaking 
the  vase.  If  the  older  morals  were  worse  than 
the  new,  and  the  older  manners  were  better, 
can  not  we  who  live  to-day,  and  who  may  have 
every  thing,  combine  the  new  morals  and  the 
old  manners  f 

We  can  spare  some  elaboration  of  form,  but 
we  can  not  safely  spare  the  substance  of  re- 
fined deference*  If  Romeo  be  permitted  to 
treat  Juliet  as  hostlers  are  supposed  to  treat 
bar-maids,  and  as  the  heroes  of  Fielding  and 
Smollett  treat  Abigails  upon  a jonrney,  they 
will  both  lose  self-respect  and  mutual  re- 
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spect.  It  was  a wise  father  who  said  to  his 
son,“ Beware  of  the  woman  who  allows  you  to 
kiss  her.”  The  woman  who  does  not  require 
of  a man  the  form  of  respect,  invites  him  to  dis- 
card the  substance.  And  there  is  one  viola- 
tion of  the  form  which  is  recent  aud  gross,  and 
might  be  well  cited  as  a striking  illustration 
of  the  decay  of  manners.  It  is  the  practice  of 
smoking  in  the  society  of  ladies  in  public 
places,  whether  driving,  or  walking,  or  sail- 
ing, or  sitting.  There  are  preux  chevaliers  who 
would  be  honestly  amazed  if  they  were  told 
they  did  not  behave  like  gentlemen,  who,  sitting 
with  a lady  on  a hotel  piazza,  or  strolling  on  a 
public  park,  whip  out  a cigarette,  light  it,  aud 
puff  as  tranquilly  as  if  they  were  alone  in  their 
rooms.  Or  a young  man  comes  alone  upon  the 
deck  of  a steamer,  where  throngs  of  ladies  are 
sitting,  and  blows  clouds  of  tobacco  smoke  in 
their  faces,  without  even  remarking  that  to- 
bacco is  disagreeable  to  some  people.  This  is 
not,  indeed,  one  of  the  seven  deadly  sins,  but  a 
man  who  uuconcernedly  sings  false  betrays 
that  he  has  no  ear  for  music,  and  the  man  who 
smokes  in  this  way  shows  that  he  is  not  quite 
a gentleman. 

But  some  ladies  smoke  f Yes,  and  some  la- 
dies drink  liquor.  Does  that  mend  the  mat- 
ter ? The  Easy  Chair  has  seen  a lady  at  the 
head  of  her  own  table  smoking  a fine  cigar. 
You  will  see  a great  many  highly  dressed 
women  iu  Paris  smoking  cigarettes.  Does  all 
this  change  the  situation  ? Does  this  make  it 
more  gentlemanly  to  smoke  with  a lady  beside 
you  in  a carriage,  or  upon  a bench  on  the  pi- 
azza T But  some  ladies  like  the  odor  of  a ci- 
gar f Not  many  ; and  the  taste  of  those  who 
sincerely  do  so  can  not  justify  the  habit  of 
promiscuous  puffing  in  their  presence.  The 
intimacy  of  domesticity  is  governed  by  other 
rules ; but  a gentleman  smoking  would  hardly 


enter  his  own  drawing-room,  where  other  la- 
dies sat  with  his  wife,  without  a word  of  apol- 
ogy. The  Easy  Chair  is  no  King  James,  and 
is  more  likely  to  issue  blasts  of  tobacco  than 
blasts  against  it.  But  King  James  belonged 
to  a very  selfish  sex — a sex  which  seems  often 
to  suppose  that  its  indulgences  and  habits  are 
to  be  tenderly  tolerated,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  are  its  habits.  Therefore  the 
young  woman  must  defend  herself  by  showing 
plainly  that  she  prohibits  the  intrusion  of 
which,  if  suffered,  she  is  really  the  victim.  In 
other  times  the  Easy  Chair  has  seen  the  lovely 
Laura  Matilda  unwilling  to  refuse  to  dance 
with  the  partner  who  had  bespoken  her  hand 
for  the  German,  although  when  he  presented 
himself  he  was  plainly  flown  with  'wine.  The 
Easy  Chair  has  seen  the  hapless,  foolish  maid 
encircled  by  those  Bacchic  arms,  and  then  a 
headlong  whirl  and  dash  down  the  room,  end- 
ing in  the  promiscuous  overthrow  aud  down- 
fall of  maid,  Bacchus,  and  musicians. 

If  in  the  Graudisouian  day  the  morals  were 
wanting,  it  was  something  to  have  the  man- 
ners. They  at  least  were  to  the  imagination 
a memory  and  a prophecy.  They  recalled  the 
idyllic  age  when  fine  manners  expressed  fine 
feelings,  and  they  foretold  the  return  of  Astnca 
to  her  ancient  haunts.  Here  is  young  Adonis 
dreaming  of  a four-in-hand  and  a yacht,  like 
any  other  gentleman.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
knows  the  test  of  the  gentleman  not  to  be  the 
ownership  of  blood-horses  and  a unique  drag, 
but  perfect  courtesy  founded  upon  fine  human 
feeling — that  rare  and  indescribable  gentle- 
ness and  consideration  which  rests  upon  man- 
ner as  lightly  as  the  bloom  upon  a fruit.  It 
may  be  imitated,  as  gold  and  diamonds  are. 
But  no  counterfeit  can  harm  it;  and,  Adonis, 
it  is  incompatible  with  smoking  in  a lady’s 
face,  even  if  she  acquiesces. 


(fiinfoi’n  1'ittrimj  llmirii. 


THE  publication  of  a library  edition  of 
Hume’s  History  of  England,1  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper,  complete  in  six  comely  octavo  vol- 
umes, suggests  a comparison  of  the  advan- 
tages enjoyed  by  readers  at  this  day  with  the 
advantages  enjoyed  by  those  who  lived  con- 
temporaneously with  the  original  issue  of  this 
standard  British  classic.  Not  only  is  it  now 
presented  in  a more  unexceptionable  dress 
than  was  then  possible,  and  at  a cost  within 
the  reach  of  a more  numerous  class  of  persons 
of  moderate  means,  but  it  comes  to  us  as  a 
consecutive  whole,  instead  of  iu  installments 
appearing  at  considerable  intervals,  and  in 
which  the  periods  treated  of  are  inverted  or 

1 The  Hifitort/  of  Englami.  From  fhelnvanion  of  Juliun 
Caesar  to  the  Revolution  in  1688.  Bv  Davii>  IIcmk,  Ewj. 
A new  Edition.  With  the  Author's  Last  Corrections  and 
Improvements.  To  which  ia  prefixed  a Short  Account 
of  his  Life,  written  by  Himself.  6 Vola.,  8vo.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

Vol.  UX.-No.  861. — 40 


dislocated  from  their  natural  order.  The  ex- 
tent of  this  inversion  and  dislocation  will  be 
apparent  when  we  say  that  the  scope  of  the 
work  is  a history  of  England  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Julius  Ctesar  to  the  revolution  of 
1688,  and  that  the  first  installment  of  it  was 
published  iu  a single  volume  in  1754,  and  cov- 
ered only  the  reigns  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I., 
now  forming  parts  of  volumes  four  and  five. 
The  second  installment  was  auother  single 
volume,  published  in  1756,  aud  covered  the 
period  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  reigns 
of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  now  forming  part 
of  the  fifth  volume  aud  the  whole  of  the  sixth. 
The  third  installment  was  published  iu  1759, 
and  consisted  of  two  volumes,  covering  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI., 
Mary,  and  Elizabeth,  uow  forming  a part  of 
the  second  volume,  the  whole  of  the  third,  aud 
a part  of  the  fourth.  The  final  installment  of 
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two  volumes  was  published  in  1761-62,  and 
covered  the  period  from  the  invasiou  to  the 
close  of  the  reigu  of  llicliard  III.,  now  form- 
ing the  first  volume  and  a part  of  the  second. 
Hume’s  style  is  spirited,  precise,  elegant  after 
the  fashion  of  his  day,  and  not  highly  orna- 
mented ; and  the  method  that  he  pursued  was 
to  present  in  his  narrative  an  unbroken  chain 
of  events,  varied  aud  illustrated  by  occasional 
natural  digressions,  but  not  interrupted  by 
long  dissertations  on  laws,  manners,  institu- 
tions, and  the  general  state  of  society,  these 
being  reserved  to  bo  treated  with  leisurely 
fullness  in  their  appropriate  place  in  a series 
of  appendixes  to  the  several  books.  As  a his- 
torian, Hume  is  chargeable  with  carelessness, 
even  as  to  the  facts  that  had  been  revealed  to 
the  imperfect  research  of  his  own  day ; while 
the  fuller  investigations  of  these  later  days 
convict  him  of  numerous  errors  which  are  less 
due  to  carelessness  than  to  his  ignorance  of 
original  sources  of  information  which  have 
since  been  discovered.  This  is  specially  con- 
spicuous in  his  versions  of  the  earlier  periods 
— the  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory  portion 
of  his  history — though  it  is  noticeable  through- 
out the  entire  work.  He  is  also  open  to  the 
more  serious  charge  of  an  inaccurate  repre- 
sentation of  the  authorities  he  quotes,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  a perversion  of  their  mean  Ing ; 
and  in  addition  to  this,  he  was  undoubtedly 
partial  in  many  of  his  statements  and  inter- 
pretations of  religions  and  political  events, 
opinions,  and  institutions.  His  predilections 
for  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  were  unconcealed, 
aud  his  history  is  a prolonged  and  plausible 
defense  of  royal  prerogative  and  personal  gov- 
ernment. His  account  of  the  Stuarts,  indeed, 
is  more  in  the  nature  of  an  apology  than  of  an 
impartial  history — an  apology  the  more  plau- 
sible for  not  being  indiscriminate,  and  for 
his  severe  censure  of  venial  faults,  while  he 
glosses  over  others  that  are  indefensible. 
Aud  on  this  account,  as  Professor  Smyth  has 
justly  observed,  “liis  pages  are  read,  in  this 
part  of  his  works  at  least,  with  something  of 
distrust,  and  his  representations  are  not  con- 
sidered decisive.”  His  perversions  were  not 
always  mere  errors  of  judgment  or  the  par- 
tial deductions  of  a friendly  advocate.  In 
some  instances  they  were  deliberate  misrepre- 
sentations, of  which  a case  in  point  is  his  sum- 
mary of  the  arguments  which  ho  would  have 
his  readers  believe  were  actually  used  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  voted  James  II.  his 
revenue  for  life.  This  entire  summary  is  a 
gratuitous  coinage,  as  was  pointed  out  with 
indignant  severity  by  the  celebrated  Charles 
James  Fox,  who  at  the  same  time  censured 
Hume  for  his  “ intolerable  and  ridiculous  par- 
tiality to  kings  and  priuces.”  If  not  a believer 
in  an  absolute  monarchy,  Hume  had  at  least  a 
strong  bias  in  favor  of  those  who  sought  to 
establish  it  in  England.  This  is  shown  by  the 
circumstance  that,  while  expressly  admitting 
that  the  pretensions  of  Charles  I.  wont  the 


whole  length  of  a claim  to  absolute  power,  and 
that  his  stretch  of  the  prerogative  “ had  well- 
nigh  put  an  end  to  all  the  liberties  aud  priv- 
ileges of  the  nation,”  the  historian  yet  declares 
that  “there  is  no  reason  why  he  [Charles]  may 
not  be  esteemed  a very  virtuous  prince,  and 
entirely  worthy  of  trust  from  the  people;”  and, 
further,  that  “ the  grievances  under  which  the 
nation  labored,  when  considered  in  themselves, 
scarcely  deserved  the  name.”  Liberty  seems 
to  have  been  esteemed  by  the  philosophic  Scot 
as  oue  of  the  least  blessings  of  a people,  as 
when  he  concludes  a glowing  panegyric  of 
Charles  by  saying  that  under  him  “ peace,  in- 
dustry, commerce,  opulence — nay,  even  justice 
aud  lenity  of  administration — all  these  were 
enjoyed  by  the  people,  and  every  other  bless- 
ing of  government,  except  liberty.”  His  lean- 
ing in  favor  of  an  arbitrary  government  is  ev- 
ery where  so  apparent  as  to  have  excited  the 
indignation  of  eveii  the  calm  and  dispassionate 
Hallam,  who,  in  his  Constitutional  History,  cites 
Gardiner's  resolute  assertion  of  the  majesty  of 
the  law  against  the  single  will  of  Henry  VIII. 
“ as  a proof  that,  in  spite  of  Hume’s  preposter- 
ous insinuations  to  the  contrary,  the  English 
monarchy  was  known  and  acknowledged  to  be 
limited.”  After  all  is  said,  however — despite 
his  errors  and  inaccuracies,  his  partialities  and 
perversions,  and  notwithstanding  that  on  these 
accounts  he  may  not  be  implicitly  trusted,  and 
must  be  read  with  suspicious  reserve — the 
charm  of  Hume’s  composition  is  so  great,  his 
narrative  is  so  clear,  calm,  and  philosophic,  his 
reflections  aud  observations  on  motives  aud 
conduct  are  so  profound,  his  discussions  of  ques- 
tions of  law  and  political  economy  so  acute  and 
wise,  and  such  the  alternate  dignity  and  pa- 
thos of  his  story  and  the  clearness  and  simplic- 
ity of  his  style,  that  his  great  history  will  al- 
ways be  read  with  delight  aud  profit,  aud  it 
must  continue  for  many  ages  to  come  an  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  equipment  of  every  lib- 
eral scholar  and  of  all  cultivated  gentlemen. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Green’s  history  is  distinctive 
of  its  character.  Hume,  Macaul&y,  and  others 
have  written  histories  of  England,  but  it  has 
been  reserved  for  him  to  write  the  history  of 
the  Euglish  people.8  It  is  true  that  other  his- 
torians have  not  wholly  ignored  the  people ; 
bnt  yet  in  their  pages  these  have  played  a 
subordinate  part,  while  kings  and  barons, 
princes  and  nobles,  great  civilians  and  sol- 
diers, great  dignitaries  and  churchmen,  great 
judges  and  lawyers,  great  orators  and  patri- 
ots, great  writers  and  thinkers,  and  great  par- 
ty divisions,  are  the  imposing  facts  around 
which  principles  are  made  to  crystallize,  upon 
which  events  are  made  to  converge,  from  which 
results  are  made  to  flow,  toward  which  all  so- 
cial, political,  and  ecclesiastical  affairs  gravi- 
tate, aud  around  which  the  people  revolve  as 
so  many  involuntary  atoms.  Of  course  it  was 

* History  of  the  English  People s.  By  John  Richard 
Grkkn,M.A.  WlthMaps.  8Vols.f8vo.  New  York:  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 
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impossible  for  these  thoughtful  and  acute 
writers  entirely  to  overlook  the  great  body  of 
men  who  constitute  the  people  while  writing 
of  the  land  to  which  they  belonged ; and  they 
do  undoubtedly  afford  us  glimpses  of  them 
and  of  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  the 
state.  But  these  glimpses  are  seldom  minute, 
and  bear  but  a small  proportion  to  the  num- 
bers and  importance  of  the  people.  In  one  re- 
spect the  course  pursued  by  these  older  his- 
torians is  not  un philosophic;  for  if  it  be  true 
that  no  man  is  greater  or  better  than  his  age, 
it  is  so  because  great  men — and  likewise  great 
events — truly  reflect  the  spirit  of  the  time.  It 
is,  therefore,  by  a close  inspection  of  some  rep- 
resentative actors  who  rise  a bead  and  shoul- 
ders above  their  fellows,  or  of  some  moment- 
ous events  which  are  more  imposing  in  their 
influence  than  others,  that  we  can  see  as  if  in 
a compact  and  concrete  form  the  inner  heart 
and  soul — the  very  form  and  pressure— of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived  and  moved.  Still, 
this  method  gives  us  merely  a shadow  of  the 
times  as  applied  to  a whole  people,  and  fails  to 
make  us  familiar  with  the  millions  who  really 
constitute  the  nation  and  give  it  a place  in 
tho  world  and  in  history.  It  is  more  emphat- 
ically to  these,  the  people  of  England,  that 
Mr.  Green  brings  us  intimately  face  to  face, 
while  not  neglecting  to  fix  attention  upon  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  conspicuous  in  the 
popular  movement  and  development,  nor  omit- 
ting to  chronicle  the  events  which  marked  the 
stages  of  the  people’s  struggles  and  advance. 
Early  in  his  history  he  strikes  the  key-note 
which  dominates  throughout,  when  he  says, 
speaking  of  the  Angles  or  Engles  of  Sleswick 
— a folk  who  in  the  fifth  ceutury  resided  on 
the  Baltic  peninsula,  and  who,  with  the  kin- 
dred Saxons  and  Jutes,  shared  iu  the  conquest 
of  Britain,  and  formed  the  union  out  of  which 
the  English  people  have  sprung — that  their 
township,  village,  and  home  life  was  the  pri- 
mary and  perfect  type  of  ail  English  life,  do- 
mestic, social,  and  political;  that  all  that  Eng- 
land has  been  siuce  lay  there  in  the  bud ; that 
there  the  sovereignty  of  the  community  was 
established,  the  rights  of  its  humblest  mem- 
bers were  ascertained  and  protected,  aud  its 
government  was  regulated  by  law ; and  there 
that  those  public  discussions  had  their  rise 
which  have  since  developed  into  parliaments, 
and  that  the  weight  of  public  opinion  was 
first  substantially  recognized.  “ Distant  and 
dim,”  says  Mr.  Green,  “ as  their  life  in  that 
older  England  may  have  seemed  to  us,  the 
whole  after-life  of  Eugland  was  there.  In 
its  village  moots  lay  our  Parliament;  in  the 
gleeman  of  its  village  forests,  our  Chaucer 
and  Shakspeare;  in  the  private  bark  stealing 
from  creek  to  creek,  our  Drakes  and  Nelsons. 
Even  the  national  temper  was  fully  formed. 
Civilization,  letters,  science,  religion  itself, 
have  done  little  to  change  the  inner  mood  of 
Englishmen.  The  love  of  venture  and  of  toil, 
of  the  sea  aud  the  fight,  that  trust  in  manhood 


and  the  might  of  man,  that  silent  awe  of  the 
mysteries  of  life  and  death  which  lay  deep  in 
English  souls  then  as  now,  passed  with  Eng- 
lishmen to  the  land  which  Englishmen  had 
won.”  And  he  elsewhere  points  out  that  there 
also  was  the  origin  of  the  English  “ home”  and 
family  bond;  there  were  to  be  discerned  the 
forms  of  English  justice  aud  of  equality  before 
the  law,  of  English  society,  and  of  personal 
freedom ; and  that  when  the  English  freemau 
settled  in  couquered  Britain,  it  was  England 
which  settled  down  on  English  soil — England, 
with  its  own  language,  its  own  laws,  its  own 
complete  social  fabric,  its  system  of  village 
life  and  culture,  its  township  and  its  hundred, 
its  principle  of  kinship,  its  principle  of  justice, 
its  principle  of  representation,  and  its  right 
freely  to  choose  its  own  rulers.  It  is  the 
growth  and  movement,  sometimes  silent,  aud 
sometimes  loud  enough  for  all  the  world  to 
hear,  of  the  English  people  from  this  humble 
root  to  their  present  pitch  of  national  great- 
ness, that  Mr.  Green  delineates — the  progress 
of  their  moral  sense,  the  unfolding  of  their 
intellectual  powers,  the  processes  of  their  ed- 
ucational and  religious  enlightenment;  their 
impulses  of  association,  which  banded  them 
together  for  the  establishment  and  security 
of  their  social  and  political  institutions;  the 
movement  of  their  trades  and  industries,  from 
their  first  faint  beginnings;  the  welding  to- 
gether of  their  laws  and  privileges,  their  rights 
and  duties;  their  advance  in  personal  prosper- 
ity, personal  importance,  and  personal  inde- 
pendence, with  the  result  of  internal  unity  aud 
natioual  strength.  Mr.  Green  has  judiciously 
grouped  the  events  iu  the  life  of  this  people  and 
nation  around  some  central  historical  facts, 
under  distinctive  heads,  as,  for  instance,  Early 
Eugland  (a.d.  449  to  1071) ; England  under  For- 
eign Kings  (a.d.  1071  to  1214);  The  Charter 
(a.d.  1214  to  1291);  The  Parliament  (a.d.  1307 
to  1461);  The  Monarchy  and  the  Reformation 
(a.d.  1461  to  1603) ; and  Puritan  England  (a.d. 
1603  to  1683).  To  each  of  these  ho  assigns  a 
separate  book,  in  which,  while  copiously  illus- 
trating the  central  fact,  he  details  the  general 
course  of  events,  pari  passu , in  an  exceedingly 
clear  and  minute  narrative,  invariably  marked 
by  dignity  and  candor,  and  often  enriched  with 
temperate  eloquence — no  important  phase  of 
English  life  and  movement,  whether  it  relate 
to  the  social,  industrial,  political,  religious,  or 
intellectual  life  of  Englishmen,  their  military 
and  naval  affairs,  their  domestic  aud  foreign 
relations,  or  their  jurisprudence  and  political 
constitutions,  escaping  his  deliberate  and  dis- 
passionate scrutiny,  but  all  being  presented  in 
colors  that  are  impressive  by  their  transparent 
clearness  and  purity. 

Mr.  Motley’s  History  of  the  United  Netherlands 9 
is  auother  exciting  act  in  the  great  drama  of 
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tlie  Eighty  Years’  War  for  civil  and  religions 
liberty,  of  which  his  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Republic 
was  the  first,  and  it  carries  ns  forward  from 
the  death  of  William  the  Silent,  through  twen- 
ty-four eventful  years,  to  the  “Twelve  Years* 
Truce,”  in  1609,  when  the  new  Dutch  common- 
wealth had  become  thoroughly  organized,  and 
had  assumed  a place  among  the  family  of  na- 
tions. Many  of  those  who  had  been  foremost 
actors  on  the  stage  in  the  earlier  scenes  disap- 
pear in  this  act,  and  their  places  are  filled  by 
new  men.  William  had  perished  at  the  door 
of  his  own  dining-hall  by  the  hand  of  a paid 
assassin ; Egmont  and  Horn  had  suffered  on 
the  scaffold  ; Alva,  and  Margaret  of  Parma,  and 
Granvelle,  and  Yiglius,  and  Peter  Titelmaun, 
had  vanished.  And  in  their  places,  on  one 
side  and  the  other,  we  have  Aldegonde,  Ho- 
henlo,  Prince  Maurice,  and  Barneveld ; Men- 
doza, Ricliebourg,  Mondragon,  and  Alexander 
of  Parma;  Drake  and  Leicester,  Walsingham 
and  Davison,  Henry  of  Guise  and  Catherine  do 
Medicis,  Henry  of  Navarre  and  Elizabeth  of 
England,  and  numbers  more  who  were  only 
less  conspicuous.  Of  all  who  were  the  chief 
actors  at  the  opening  of  the  drama,  one  only 
remains  upon  the  stage  until  nearly  the  close 
of  the  act  that  passes  before  us  in  Mr.  Motley’s 
historical  panorama,  namely,  the  loathsome 
spider  of  the  Escorial,  who  continues  os  busy 
aft  ever  in  his  seclusion,  spinning  a net-work 
of  lies  aud  perfidy,  hatching  murders  of  men 
and  of  states  and  peoples,  and  gloating  him- 
self with  atrocities  upon  all  who  had  the 
manhood  to  assert  their  civil  aud  religious 
rights,  or  to  resist  his  claim  to  universal  do- 
minion. The  theme  of  the  drama  is  the  con- 
spiracy of  this  monster  and  the  papacy  com- 
bined against  human  rights — the  rights  not 
only  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  but  of 
the  France  and  England  of  that  day,  and  of 
all  men  who  have  lived  since  then  who  cher- 
ish civil  and  religions  liberty;  and  its  inci- 
dents are  the  battles  waged  by  him  on  the  soil 
of  the  Netherlands  for  the  destruction  of  these 
rights  and  liberties.  The  recital  involves  the 
secret  details  of  this  plot  to  crush  religious  and 
political  freedom,  and  of  the  open  and  conceal- 
ed counterplotting  in  England,  France,  and 
the  Netherlands,  and  a rehearsal  of  the  heroic 
actions,  the  wise  counsels,  the  persistent  sac- 
rifices, and  the  self-helping  energy  by  which 
two  free  nations  were  enabled  to  baffle  the  gi- 
gantic conspiracy.  Mr.  Motley  aptly  says  of 
this  deep-laid  plot  that  it  deserves  to  be  pa- 
tiently examined,  “ for  it  is  one  of  the  great 
lessons  of  history,”  and,  further,  that  the  crisis 
to  which  it  gave  rise  “ was  long  and  doubtful, 
and  the  health,  perhaps  the  existence,  of  Eng- 
land and  of  Holland,  and  with  them  of  a great 
part  of  Christendom,  was  on  the  issue.”  It  is 
not  extravagant  to  say  that  there  has  been  no 
epoch  of  modem  history,  not  even  excepting 
♦hat  of  the  Reformation,  more  crowded  with 
absorbing  aud  permanent  interests  affecting 
the  race  and  the  individual  than  the  mowent- 


ons  quarter  of  a century  covered  by  this  sec- 
ond installment  of  Mr.  Motley’s  Dutch  history. 
The  work  is  diversified  with  close  interior 
views  of  affairs  in  England  and  on  the  Con- 
tinent, with  life-like  pictures  of  the  leaders 
and  heads  of  the  jarring  triangular  parties  in 
France,  and  with  minute  sketches  of  the  ex- 
citing civil  and  military  events  that  occurred 
in  Holland,  as  also  of  the  palace  politics,  court 
intrigues,  and  diplomatic  methods  and  usages 
of  that  busy  age. 

In  an  introduction  prefixed  by  the  author 
of  Ecce  Homo  to  a memoir  of  the  Life  and 
Adventures  of  Ernst  Moritz  Arndt*  the  lyrical 
poet  of  the  unity  of  Germany,  he  places  a high 
valuation  upon  the  memoir  for  the  historical 
light  which  it  throws  upon  the  Napoleonic 
age,  especially  by  the  opportunity  which  it 
gives  the  reader  to  see  how  that  age  appeared 
to  one  who  was  a minor  but  spirited  actor  in 
its  drama,  who  personally  knew  many  of  the 
chief  movers  in  it,  and  who  was  a close  spec- 
tator of  great  events,  and  mixed  in  aud  form- 
ed a part  of  the  crowd  which  met  to  discuss 
them  and  their  bearings.  So  completely,  Pro- 
fessor Seeley  thinks,  does  Arndt  reflect  the 
average  German  heart  and  mind  of  his  day, 
aud  represent  the  formation  of  opinion  and 
crystallization  of  political  character  among 
the  middle  and  inferior  classes  of  the  peoples 
who  have  been  since  welded  into  the  Germau 
Empire,  as  relates  to  the  period  from  the  re- 
construction of  Prussia  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit 
until  the  downfall  of  Napoleon,  that  he  frank- 
ly confesses  that  the  memoir  of  the  poet’s  life 
might  as  appropriately  as  his  own  Life  and 
Times  of  Stein  hear  for  a second  title  the  cap- 
tion Germany  and  Prussia  in  the  Napoleonic 
Age . This  is  no  unmeaning  compliment.  In 
all  that  relates  to  the  unconscious  aud  almost 
imperceptible  evolution  of  popular  opinion 
among  the  men  of  the  German  race,  till  the 
idea  of  Germau  unity  and  nationality  became 
an  all-pervading  and  intensely  vivifying  prin- 
ciple which  dwarfed  all  other  sentiments  and 
interests,  the  life  of  Arndt  is  a better  reflection 
of  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  of  the  times  than 
Professor  Seeley’s  more  ambitious  and  exceed- 
ingly able  performance.  It  takes  us  nearer  to 
the  hearts  of  the  common  people,  and  more 
clearly  reveals  the  influences  that  moulded 
their  opinions,  and  created  a public  sentiment 
that  at  length  became  irresistible.  Valuable, 
however,  as  the  life  of  Arndt  undoubtedly  is 
for  the  historical  knowledge  that  may  be  de- 
rived from  it,  it  will  be  chiefly  prized  by  the 
great  majority  of  readers  for  its  exquisitely 
artless,  modest,  unaffected,  and  transparently 
open  and  candid  narrative  of  the  personal  for- 
tunes of  a man  who  was  a child  of  the  people — 
the  son  of  a freedman — whose  nature  was  re- 
markably fresh  and  buoyant,  whose  experiences 
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were  deliciously  varied,  and  whose  character 
remaiued  as  sweet  and  healthful  at  ninety  as 
it  was  in  early  boyhood.  The  larger  part  of 
the  volume  is  abridged  from  Arndt’s  own  auto- 
biography, and  the  remainder  is  made  up  of 
quotations  from  his  letters  and  other  writings. 
What  is  told  by  Arndt  himself  sparkles  with 
artless  grace,  and  its  frankness  and  naivete  are 
charming.  His  pictures  of  his  early  rural  and 
sylvan  life,  of  his  sterling  parents  and  grand 
old  uncles,  of  his  social  and  domestic  surround- 
ings, of  his  youthful  trials  and  perplexities,  of 
his  education,  and  of  the  gradual  growth  of  his 
literary  instincts,  are  as  attractive  as  any  in 
Goldsmith’s  inimitable  letters  descriptive  of 
his  early  years.  There  is  in  all  these  pictures 
a tenderness,  a simple  piety,  a modesty,  and  a 
strength  of  filial  affection  such  as  w^e  seldom 
find  in  biographies.  As  we  read  we  fail  to 
perceive  when  Arndt  ceases  to  be  young ; and 
if  the  idea  of  increasing  years  is  suggested,  it 
is  not  by  any  diminution  of  his  perennial  gay- 
ety  and  child-like  cheerfnluess,  but  by  the 
dropping  out  by  the  way  of  the  friends  of  his 
youth,  and  the  intrusion  of  new  actors  and 
more  imposing  affairs  upon  the  scene.  That 
Arndt  su fibred  keenly  in  later  years  from  do- 
mestic affliction  and  from  political  ostracism 
is  plain  enough ; but  he  was  not  a man  to  dis- 
play his  wounds  or  solicit  pity.  In  addition 
to  the  engaging  and  life-like  pictures  of  him- 
self and  his  more  immediate  friends  which  we 
find  in  his  biography,  it  introduces  us  more  or 
less  familiarly  to  numerous  personages,  all  of 
whom  are  historical,  and  many  of  them  illus- 
trious, among  others  to  the  Emperor  Alexan- 
der, to  Stein  and  Goethe  and  Niebuhr,  to  Blii- 
cher  and  Scharnhorst,  to  Schlegel,  Madame  De 
Stael,  and  Kotzebue,  to  Romanzoff,  Rostop- 
chin,  and  Talleyrand,  and  many  more.  The 
volume  also  embodies  an  interesting  account 
of  Arndt’s  literary  productions,  in  the  course  of 
which  some  of  his  inspiriting  battle  and  nation- 
al lyrics,  and  of  his  famous  war  pamphlets  and 
appeals,  are  reproduced  in  spirited  translations. 

In.  the  guise  of  familiar  conversations,  in 
which  the  dramatis  personas  are  a genial  pro- 
fessor and  an  inquiring  friend,  enjoying  their 
summer  vacation  in  the  country,  Mr.  Desbler4 
gives  an  interesting  history  of  the  Euglish 
sonnet  from  the  time  when  it  was  transplant- 
ed from  Italy  down  to  the  present  day.  An 
enthusiast  on  the  subject,  as  well  as  an  acute 
critic,  the  author  writes — it  might  be  more  in 
keeping  to  say  talks — with  an  esprit  that  can 
not  fail  to  awaken  equal  ardor  in  other  minds, 
and  imbue  them  with  his  own  appreciation  of 
the  “ diamond  of  literature,”  to  adopt  his  own 
felicitous  definition  of  the  sonnet  in  its  per- 
fection. The  volume  opens  with  a brief  but 
clear  resume  of  what  is  known  respecting  the 
origin  of  this  form  of  poetic  composition,  and 
of  its  first  appearauco  in  England,  after  which, 


• Afternoons  with  the  Poets.  By  Cbaxues  D.  Desiilke. 
New  York  : Harper  aud  Brothers. 


with  occasional  digressions  into  other  fields 
of  poesy,  the  author  follows  its  course  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  illustrating  his  pleasant  dis- 
course with  many  examples  from  the  works 
of  tho  great  masters  of  the  art.  The  plan  of 
the  book  permits  the  author  to  indulge  in  an 
easy,  familiar,  conversational  style,  which  en- 
gages the  attention  and  keeps  the  imagina- 
tion alert.  Unconsciously  the  reader  puts 
himself  in  the  questioner’s  place,  and  await9 
the  professor’s  answers  with  curiosity  and  in- 
terest. The  work  is  one  of  great  research  and 
value  in  the  branch  of  English  literature  to 
which  it  is  devoted.  As  a critical  but  thor- 
oughly popular  history  of  the  sonnet  it  is 
unsurpassed,  while,  in  addition  to  its  special 
purpose,  it  contains  many  felicitous  criticisms 
on  other  forms  of  poetry,  and  displays  an  ex- 
tensive familiarity  with  general  literature. 
The  book  is  one  to  be  enjoyed  by  every  reader 
endowed  with  poetic  feeling.  It  is  oue  which 
may  be  taken  into  shaded  fields  for  a summer 
holiday,  or  kept  to  enliven  tho  hours  of  winter 
evenings  at  home. 

When  he  was  in  his  nineteenth  year  Mr. 
Tennyson  published  two  parts  of  a poem,  of 
which  he  had  written  three  parts,  styled  The 
Lover’s  Tale;6  but  feeling  its  imperfections, 
he  subsequently  withdrew  it  from  the  press. 
One  of  his  frieuds,  however,  he  tells  us,  “ boy- 
like, admired  the  boy’s  work,”  aud  distributed 
copies  of  it  among  their  associates,  without  the 
corrections,  omissions,  and  amendments  that 
the  author  con  tern  plated.  Of  late  years  the 
poem  has  been  “ mercilessly  pirated,”  and  seeiug 
that  what  he  “ had  deemed  scarce  worthy  to 
live  is  not  allowed  to  die,”  Mr.  Tennyson  now 
publishes  an  authorized  edition  of  it,  accom- 
panied by  a reprint  of  the  sequel,  which  was 
the  work  of  his  later  years.  Although  this 
early  poem  is  interesting  chiefly  as  a literary 
curiosity,  there  is  nothing  in  its  structure  or 
matter  of  which  the  veteran  poet  need  be 
ashamed.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  superior  to 
many  other  youthful  productions  of  writers 
whose  poetical  genius  afterward  won  general 
recognition  ; nor  is  it  free  from  those  crudities 
of  thought  and  expression  which  are  natural 
to  immature  but  gifted  minds.  But  every 
where  in  it  there  are  intimations  of  the  fine 
grace  and  fancy,  and  instances  of  the  felicities 
of  style  and  diction,  which  characterize  the 
more  reserved  and  more  severely  polished 
later  work  of  the  laureate ; and  it  requires  no 
microscopic  scrutiny  to  detect  in  this  early 
bud  the  germs  of  the  excellences  that  we 
find  in  the  ripe  fruit.  Forms  of  expression, 
phrases,  collocations,  images,  and  turns  of 
thought  constantly  present  themselves  which 
have  the  distinctive  Tennysonian  ring;  and 
as  constantly  we  recognize  the  same  ideals, 
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tb©  same  rich  and  leisurely  amplitude  of 
adornment  and  illustration,  the  same  graceful 
imagery,  the  same  intellectuality,  the  same 
absence  of  virile  strength  and  passionate  force, 
that  we  observe  in  his  maturer  poems.  It 
also  has  interest  as  revealing  the  poetical 
school  in  which  the  youthful  aspirant  was 
training  his  powers,  and  from  which  he  drew 
inspiration.  The  resemblance  of  large  por- 
tions of  it  to  Shakspeare’s  early  poems — more 
especially  to  the  sonnets — is  even  more  re- 
markable than  the  correspondences  that  we 
discern  between  it  and  its  author's  riper  off- 
spring. Though  the  poem  has  numerous  and 
not  inconsiderable  beauties,  it  will  not  excite 
enthusiastic  admiration,  or  make  a deep  or 
lasting  impression. 

Boman  Day1  is  the  fruit  of  a visit  to  Rome 
by  the  accomplished  Swedish  scholar,  critic, 
and  poet  Viktor  Rydberg  during  1873  and  1874. 
In  it,  under  four  heads — The  Roman  Emperors 
in  Marble,  Antique  Statues,  Roman  Traditions 
of  Peter  and  Paul,  and  Pencil  Sketches — he 
groups  an  exceedingly  interesting  series  of 
historical  and  artistic  studies  and  a number 
of  picturesque  sketches.  His  studies  on  the 
emperors  include  Julius  Cresar,  Augustus,  Ti- 
berius, Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero;  and  in 
these;  and  also  in  his  studies  on  the  antique 
statues  of  the  Aphrodite  of  Milos  and  of  Anti- 
nous,  his  biographer  has  well  said  that  Ryd- 
berg “ places  us  face  to  face  with  ancient  Rome, 
throwing  the  light  of  new  views  on  some  of 
the  most  debated  characters  among  its  rulers.” 
In  the  traditions  of  Peter  and  Paul  he  care- 
fully reproduces  the  legends  linked  with  the 
life  and  death  of  these  great  Apostles  as  he 
found  them  current  among  the  people  of  Rome, 
and  he  clothes  them  in  a dress  midway  be- 
tween the  historical  style  and  the  simple  at- 
tire of  popular  imagination.  These  reproduc- 
tions, which  are  legendary  treasures  of  great 
beauty, have  the  following  captious!  Paul  in 
Naples ; Paul  in  Rome ; the  Ascension  of  Simon 
the  Sorcerer;  Prisca  and  Prudentia;  Nero  and 
his  Love ; Lord,  Whither  Goest  Thou  ? and  the 
Death  of  the  Apostles.  The  Pencil  Sketches 
consist  of  five  lively  pictures  depicting  the 
physiognomy  of  Rome  under  several  aspects. 
The  book  is  remarkable  for  the  breadth  and 
subtlety  of  its  criticisms,  for  its  poetic  ideal- 
ism, and  for  the  acuteness  and  vigor  of  its  his- 
torical deductions  and  discriminations.  The 
letterpress  is  supplemented  by  five  illustra- 
tions of  the  statues  of  the  emperors,  of  Anti- 
nous  and  Agrippina,  and  of  the  Venus  of  Milo, 
that  of  the  latter  being  a photograph  from  the 
most  precious  pearl  of  the  collection  of  marble 
antiques  in  the  Louvre. 

Although  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Thack- 
eray's History  of  Henry  Esmond,  Esq.,*  is  oue  of 


7 Roman  Daps.  From  the  Swedish  of  Viktor  Ryoukro. 
By  Altrxo  Corning  Clark.  With  a Sketch  of  Rydberg 
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12mo,  pp.  882.  New  York : G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
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his  best  novels — Mr.  Trollope  considers  it  “ so 
much  the  best  that  there  is  no  second  to  it” — 
Thackeray  himself  did  not  so  consider  it,  for 
while  acknowledging  that  he  had  intended  it 
to  be  his  best,  he  pronounced  it  a failure.  An 
author’s  judgment  of  his  own  works,  however, 
is  scarcely  more  authoritative  than  a mother’s 
opinion  of  her  children;  and  we  imagine  few 
will  be  found,  even  among  those  who  rank  Es- 
mond below  Vanity  Fair  or  Pendennis,  who  will 
concede  that  it  is  in  any  sense  a failure.  For 
ourselves,  while  recognizing  its  inferiority  as 
a work  of  high  art  to  some  other  of  his  mas- 
terpieces, and  especially  while  miseiug  from  it 
the  fine  touches  of  raillery  and  satire,  and  the 
masterly  dissections  of  character  and  motive, 
which  distinguish  them,  we  yet  find  a charm  in 
the  geniality,  sweetness,  and  naivetd  of  Esmond 
that  we  discover  in  none  of  the  others,  except 
on  occasion  in  the  Netvcomes,  Its  perusal  leaves 
the  mind  free  from  that  sense  of  the  bitter, 
the  mocking,  the  hard  and  disagreeable,  which 
is  inseparable  from  a perusal  of  the  others. 
Esmond  himself  is  an  exquisite  character,  even 
though  he  be,  as  Thackeray  was  wont  to  say,  a 
good  deal  of  a prig.  Surely,  however,  there 
never  was  a more  delightful  prig;  and  in  his 
case,  as  in  that  of  another  fine  specimen  of  the 
kind — old  Pepys — it  is  to  this  characteristic 
foible  we  are  indebted  for  a recital  whose  mi- 
nuteness of  detail  and  fascinating  garrulity 
have  few  rivals  in  our  literature.  But  Esmond 
was  more  than  a prig.  He  is  besides,  as  Mr. 
Trollope  justly  says,  “a  gentleman  from  the 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot” — 
brave,  polished,  gifted  with  old-fashioned  court- 
esy, true  as  steel,  loyal  as  faith,  and  with  a 
power  of  self-abnegation  that  surprises  us 
without  seeming  forced  or  unnatural.  As  we 
read  his  story — told  autobiographically  in  the 
phraseology  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  aud 
the  first  Georges,  with  a fidelity  to  the  dialect 
and  general  style  that  is  almost  literal — we 
are  drawn  to  him  as  if  he  were  a man  of  real 
flesh  and  blood,  and  not  an  ideal  creation. 
Aside  from  the  sympathy  we  feel  for  the -hero, 
aud  the  interest  with  which  we  listen  to  his 
story  of  love  and  intrigue,  of  foibles  and  vir- 
tues, of  incident  and  adventure,  his  narrative 
is  a more  faithful  representation  of  the  real 
life  aud  events  of  the  period  in  some  of  its  as- 
pects, and  gives  us  a truer  and  more  graphic 
picture  of  them,  than  can  be  found  in  any  his- 
tory. 

In  his  recent  novels  Mr.  Anthony  Trollope 
seems  to  have  abandoned  the  special  field  so 
long  and  assiduously  cultivated  by  him,  in 
which  curates  and  rural  deans,  bishops  and 
Dukes  of  Omnium,  together  with  their  wives 
and  children,  “ their  sisters,  their  cousinB,  aud 
their  aunts,”  were  the  staple  crop,  and  under- 
takes to  depict  another  less  exclusive  phase 
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of  English  society.  His  latest  novel,  John 
Caldigate ,*  is  as  remote  as  possible  from  these 
others  in  its  treatment,  incidents,  and  actors. 
The  hero  of  the  story  is  the  son  of  a country 
squire,  whose  tastes  are  intellectual  rather 
than  bucolic,  and  who,  despite  a well  of  latent- 
tenderness  for  his  family,  has  the  knack  of 
making  himself  as  unlovable  as  a bear,  among 
others,  to  his  son.  On  his  part,  the  son  de- 
velops tastes  and  habits  the  opposite  of  his 
father’s,  which  lose  him  the  old  man’s  confi- 
dence, and  result  in  their  estrangement.  The 
father  purchases  from  onr  hero  bis  right  of 
entail  to  the  paternal  property,  and  the  young 
fellow  starts  with  the  proceeds  in  his  pocket, 
and  a stout  and  resolute  purpose  in  liis  bosom, 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  gold  fields  of  Aus- 
tralia. Iu  Australia  he  is  sharp,  shrewd,  in- 
dustrious, and  60  proverbially  lucky  that  his 
name  is  a synonym  for  good  fortune,  and  in  a 
few  years  he  is  able  to  return  to  England  with 
a fortune,  to  clear  off  heavy  incumbrances  from 
the  paternal  home,  to  win  back  the  steadfast 
affection  of  his  father,  and  to  marry  a pure  and 
sweet  maiden  whose  image  he  had  treasured 
in  all  liis  devious  ways.  When  every  thing 
seemed  thus  prosperous  and  happy,  his  rela- 
tions while  in  Australia  with  a woman  who 
had  entangled  him  returned  to  plague  him. 
He  had  cousorted  improperly  with  her,  had 
even  talked  of  marriage  to  her,  but  had  never 
married  her.  Hearing  of  bis  marriage,  she  and 
some  disreputable  male  associates,  who  had 
been  connected  with  Cakligate’s  Australian  en- 
terprises, conspire  to  extort  money  from  him 
by  trumping  up  evidence  that  he  had  been 
previously  married  to  the  Australian  adven- 
turess. The  interest  of  the  plot  hinges  on  this 
conspiracy,  which  was  at  first  so  successful  as 
to  plunge  Caldigate  into  prison,  after  a trial  in 
which  he  was  proven  guilty.  An  important 
link  in  the  evidence  against  him  was  an  en- 
velope bearing  the  postmark  of  the  Sydney 
post-office.  After  his  conviction  it  is  discov- 
ered by  a post-office  employd  that  the  post- 
mark was  not  in  use  at  Syduey  at  the  date  it 
bore,  and  also  that  the  postage-stamp  belonged 
to  an  edition  that  had  not  been  issued  until  a 
year  later.  This  being  established,  the  con- 
spiracy is  unravelled,  John  is  liberated,  is  re- 
instated in  society,  and  the  woman  and  her 
accomplices  are  condignly  punished. 

Although  sometimes  a little  tedious,  there 
have  been  many  tales  by  veteran  novelists  less 
entertaining  than  General  Hamley’s  chapter  in 
the  history  of  The  Home  of  Lye.10  The  family 
of  Du  Lys,  of  which  it  is  a partial  chronicle,  is 
of  old  and  noble  blood,  and  when  the  story 
opens  has  for  one  of  its  scions  a high-spirited 
and  handsome  young  soldier,  who  meets  a lass 


• John  Caldigate.  A Novel.  By  Anthony  Teoi.lopil 
“Franklin  Square  Library."  4to,  pp.  96.  New  York: 
Harper  nnd  Broihere. 

i®  The  Hoit*e  qf  Lye : One  Book  of  if*  History.  A Tale. 
By  Major-General  W.  G.  Hami.ky.  44  Franklin  Square  Li- 
brary." 4 to,  pp.  69.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


belonging  to  the  humbler  ranks,  and  is  im- 
pressed by  her  extraordinary  beauty  and  vigor, 
and  by  her  native  refinement  and  her  frank 
and  fearless  purity.  She  is  a model  of  phys- 
ical beauty  as  to  form  and  feature ; all  her  pro- 
portions are  grand ; and  she  has  au  instinctive 
loftiness  of  thought  and  demeanor,  of  grace 
and  delicacy,  which  seems  marvellous  for  one 
iu  her  lowly  position.  After  an  accidental 
meeting,  followed  by  other  meetings  that  were 
not  accidental,  in  which  the  young  soldier  and 
peasant  maiden  form  impressions  that  are  to 
influence  all  their  after-life,  they  are  separated. 
He  is  ordered  to  the  Crimea,  where  he  wins 
distinction  by  his  bravery,  and  she  remains  at 
home,  sinking  into  still  greater  depths  of  pov- 
erty, Ipit  amid  it  all  nursing  in  her  heart  the 
memory  of  the  gallant  soldier  who  had  gleamed 
upon  her  like  a Paladin  of  old,  and  had  won  her 
heart.  Realizing  the  hopelessness  of  her  love, 
because  of  the  disparity  of  their  social  rank, 
she  can  only  cherish  the  recollection  of  her 
ideal  hero  as  if  it  were  a delicious  dream — 
when  an  unexpected  change  iu  fortune  brings 
her  comparative  wealth,  and  reveals  that  she 
is  of  gentle  blood — an  offshoot  of  the  same 
ancient  house  to  which  her  hero  belongs. 
Thenceforward  she  applies  herself,  with  the 
resolute  firmness  of  purpose  that  dist  inguishes 
her,  to  acquire  a degree  of  culture  that  shall 
fit  her  to  be  his  social  equal;  and  under  the 
influence  of  prosperity  and  culture  combined 
she  develops  into  a magnificent  womau,  her 
mental  and  moral  nature  keeping  pace  with 
her  expanded  and  ripened  physical  beauty. 
After  many  hard  and  some  bitter  experiences 
the  soldier  returns,  having  also  kept  alive  the 
memory  of  the  young  peasant  girl,  but  without 
having  heard  of  her  changed  fortunes.  We 
have  then  an  engaging  picture  of  his  discov- 
ery of  her,  and  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles, 
fears  and  doubts,  that  interposed,  till  at  last 
the  sullen  clouds  are  dispersed,  and  the  two 
faithful  hearts  become  one. 

Mr.  O’Reilly’s  Moondyne Jl  is  a novel  with  a 
serious  purpose.  Intended  to  reflect  his  ideas 
on  prison  management,  prison  discipline,  pris- 
on abuses,  and  prison  reform,  he  carries  the 
reader  inside  English  prisons  and  among  the 
convicts  in  Australia,  and  enacts  before  him 
scenes  drawn  largely,  bnt  not  exclusively, 
from  thence,  which  have  their  counterpart  in 
reality,  and  which  excite  the  tenderest  com- 
miseration. As  it  is  no  part  of  his  plan  to  lay 
bare  the  more  revolting  incidents  of  prison  or 
convict  life,  bis  story  contains  nothing  that  is 
repellent  to  the  most  exacting  taste,  or  that 
can  shock  the  most  delicate  sensibility.  A1L 
the  characters  have  a legitimate  claim  upon 
onr  sympathy,  and  for  some  of  them  it  is  ex- 
cited to  a high  pitch  by  their  unmerited  mis- 
fortune. Especially  is  this  the  case  for  the 
heroine,  Alice  Walmsley,  who  had  been  wrong- 
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fully  convicted  of  the  murder  of  her  child. 
The  situations  in  which  several  of  the  charac- 
ters are  placed  by  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
they  are  exposed  afford  opportunities  for  de- 
scriptive and  narrative  passages  of  considera- 
ble power.  Occasionally  the  action  of  the 
story  is  spirited,  and  it  is  interspersed  with 
scenes  that  have  a fine  savor  of  pathos  and 
poetry.  It  may  be  objected  to  its  principal 
figure,  Wyville,  that  he  is  too  miraculously  en- 
dowed with  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
gifts,  and  that  his  control  over  men  and  cir- 
cumstances is  magical  rather  than  natural; 
but,  after  all  is  said,  we  are  still  attracted  by 
liis  inexhaustible  reserve  of  force,  and  by  the 
commingled  energy,  sweetness,  and  serenity 
of  his  nature.  The  tale  vibrates  between 
Western  Australia  and  England,  and  its  pic- 
tures of  rural  life  and  prison  scenes  in  the 
mother  country,  and  of  life  in  the  colony,  es- 
pecially its  descriptions  of  life  among  the 
aborigines  and  the  convicts,  are  forcible  and 
picturesque.  Aside  from  its  interest  as  a ro- 
mance, the  philanthropist  who  will  look  be- 
neath the  surface  will  tiud  it  to  be  rich  in 
suggestive  thought,  even  wbeu  its  specula- 
tions may  at  the  first  glance  seem  the  most 
visionary. 

Besides  these  more  elaborate  novels,  there 
is  a group  of  romances  among  the  publications 
of  the  month,  by  their  brevity  and  structure 
deserving  to  be  styled  stories  rather  than  nov- 
els, which  merit  passing  notice.  Cousins,12  by 
the  author  of  Mr.  Smith , is  a vivacious  tale,  in 
which  tho  author,  following  a fashion  now 
greatly  in  vogue,  depicts  the  loves  of  a couple 
between  whom  there  is  a serious  disparity  of 
years,  and  a still  greater  disparity  of  temper- 
ament and  appearance,  the  heroine  being  a 
bright  butterfly  of  a girl,  scarcely  yet  emerged 
from  childhood,  and  with  all  a child’s  buoy- 
ancy and  mischievousness,  and  a thousand 
touches  of  hoidenish  grace  and  archness;  and 
the  hero  a man  of  thirty-eight,  but  grave  and 
sedate  beyond  his  years,  with  a physiognomy 
as  severe  as  his  demeanor,  and  manners  of  Pu- 
ritanical straitness  and  reserve.  The  difficult 
task  of  reversing  Shakspeare's  maxim  that 
“crabbed  age  and  youth  can  not  live  togeth- 
er” is  executed  with  cleverness,  and  affords  an 
opportunity  to  develop  a pleasant  little  drama 
of  cross-purposes,  mishaps,  and  misunderstand- 
ings.— The  Colonel's  Opera  Cloak 13  is  a sprightly 
extravaganza  that  will  pleasantly  while  away 
a vacant  hour  (if  the  reader  has  the  good  sense 
to  stifle  the  resentments  it  may  possibly  re- 
vive), in  which  the  author  a little  maliciously 
parades  the  improvidence,  the  shabby  gentil- 
ity, the  insolence,  and  the  sectional  pride  of 
a reduced  Southern  family  resident  at  the 
North.  The  performance  lias  many  humorous 


,a  Cousins.  By  L.  B.  Wai.forp,  author  of  Hr.  Smith. 
“ Leisure  Hour  Series.”  26mo,  pp.  313.  New  York : Hen- 
ry Holt  and  Co. 

13  The  ColoneTs  Opera  Cloak.  44  No  Name  Series.” 
16mo,  pp.  228.  Boston : Roberts  Brothers. 


and  some  true  touches,  but  its  exaggerations 
are  so  numerous  and  manifest,  and  its  actors 
so  exceptional,  as  to  reduce  it  to  the  rank  of 
superficial  caricature. — The  sceue  of  Mrs.  Al- 
exander's Maid , Wife,  or  Widow  fi4  is  laid  in  a 
pleasaut  Saxon  village,  during  the  war  be- 
tween Prussia  and  Austria  in  1866,  when  the 
little  kingdom  sided  with  the  latter  against 
Prussia.  The  tale  opens  just  as  the  struggle 
has  been  decided  in  favor  of  Prussia,  and  when 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  victorious  state  have 
been  quartered  upon  the  sequestered,  linden- 
shaded  home  of  the  Herr  Gerichtsamtmann,  or 
great  man  of  the  village,  in  whose  absence  its 
enforced  hospitality  is  dispensed  to  the  con- 
querors by  his  beautiful  eldest  daughter.  The 
officers,  though  treated  as  courteously  as  if 
they  were  more  welcome  guests,  are  constant- 
ly made  sensible  of  the  adverse  sympathies  of 
their  hosts ; and  one  of  their  number,  a brave 
and  dashing  soldier,  the  senior  iu  rank  of  his 
companions,  is  captivated  by  the  grace  and 
dignity,  the  sweet  cordiality  tempered  with 
matronly  reserve,  and  the  remarkable  admin- 
istrative powers  of  the  young  mistress  of  the 
mausion.  He  is  perplexed,  as  are  bis  com- 
rades, by  a mystery  which  envelops  her,  and 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  them  to  discov- 
er whether  she  is  a maid,  a wife,  or  a widow. 
This  is  the  riddle  which  he  and  the  reader  are 
set  to  unravel  in  these  pleasant  pages,  and 
which  is  at  length  solved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  gallant  Rittmeister. — Truly  idyllic  in 
its  setting,  very  graceful,  very  calm  and  peace- 
ful, and  very  tender,  is  Mr.  Meyers's  simple 
story  of  Miss  Margery's  Roses.12  It  is  redo- 
lent with  the  odor  of  womanly  purity  and  sis- 
terly self-sacrifice,  and  rich  with  the  wealth 
of  a love  that  is  as  luxuriant  and  as  modest 
as  the  flowers  in  the  “ old-fashioned  garden” 
where  Miss  Margery  tends  her  rose-trees. — 
Even  yet  briefer  than  this,  but  in  a very  dif- 
ferent vein,  are  two  brilliant  novelettes,  the  one 
a characteristically  sensational  ltaliau  story, 
by  Wilkie  Collins,  The  Yellow  Mask,11  and  the 
other  a wild  legend  of  the  Tyrol,  entitled 
Geier-  Wally. 17  Both  are  strongly  spiced  with 
the  extravagant  and  the  tragic,  and  each  has 
scenes  of  genuine  power  and  pathos. — For  a vol- 
ume of  the  true  gossamer  lightness,  requiring 
no  mental  exertion  in  the  reading,  we  commend 
our  readers  to  Hetty's  Boarder ,18  a blithe  New 
England  tale,  whose  pictures  of  rural  life  have 
a homely  gracefulness,  and  whose  reproduc- 


14  Maid,  Wife, or  Widoxo t By  Mrs.  At.kxanpkr.  “Lei- 
sure Hour  Series.”  16nio,  pp.  267.  New  York:  Henry 
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tions  of  the  quaint  and  expressive  New  Eng- 
land dialect  are  very  mirth-provoking. 

About  two  years  ago  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott 
published  the  second  volume  of  a series  of 
commentaries  on  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  was  devoted  to  the  Gospels  of 
Mark  and  Luke,  as  the  iirst  volume  had  been 
to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  He  now  follows 
in  a third  and  fourth  volume  with  the  Gospel 
of  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,19  and  in 
their  treatment  observes  the  same  methods 
that  were  so  successfully  pursued  in  the  pre- 
ceding volumes.  Intended  to  aid  Christian 
workers  of  all  grades  of  acquirement  in  their 
efforts  to  attaiu  and  spread  a knowledge  of 
the  life  and  teachings  of  the  Saviour  and  His 
Apostles,  and  to  make  clear  the  meanings  of 
the  inspired  Word,  the  work  has  been  laid  out 
on  a comprehensive  and  popular  plan,  and 
supplies  an  unusually  complete  apparatus  for 
the  study  of  the  New  Testament.  Each  volume 
comprises  an  able  introductory  exegetical, 
critical,  and  historical  essay  on  the  particular 
book  and  its  author;  a series  of  occasional 
supplementary  notes  of  great  value,  suggested 
by  special  topics  deserving  of  study ; and  an 
exhaustive  expository  comment  upon  every 
sentence,  and  every  significant  word  or  phrase 
in  a sentence,  of  the  inspired  record.  As  it  is 
intended  for  laymen  as  well  as  clergymen,  its 
language  is  plain  and  unambiguous,  English 
equivalents  are  given  for  all  the  original  ref- 
erences and  quotations  from  foreign  tongues, 
and  results  are  stated  rather  than  processes, 
conclusions  rather  than  controversies.  The 
work  embodies  the  results  of  recent  research 
in  Biblical  archaeology,  and  the  best  thoughts, 
exegetical  and  homiletical,  of  the  ablest  think- 
ers; and  it  is  copiously  supplied  with  trust- 
worthy illustrations,  and  with  historical  and 
other  summaries  necessary  to  a just  conception 
of  the  manners,  customs,  peoples,  and  geogra- 
phy of  the  countries  referred  to  in  the  text. 
Besides  this,  it  comprises  a number  of  valuable 
maps,  a gazetteer  of  the  principal  places  re- 
ferred to,  a history  of  the  New  Testament  can- 
on and  original  manuscripts,  a brief  life  of 
Christ,  and  a tabular  harmony  of  the  Gospels. 
If  the  work  deserves  commendation  for  its 
erudition  and  comprehensiveness,  its  chiefest 
merit  consists  in  its  spirituality,  its  reverent 
and  believing  tone,  its  catholicity,  and  its  can- 
dor. Underlying  all  its  interpretations  and 
expositions,  the  conviction  is  every  where 
manifest  in  it,  and  is  maintained  with  simple 
and  unquestioning  earnestness,  that  the  New 
Testament  is  truly  inspired.  Especially  is 
this  true  of  the  commentary  on  John,  the  Gos- 
pel against  which  rationalists  and  skeptics 
have  levelled  their  fiercest  assaults,  and  which 


19  An  Illustrated  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  According 
to  St.  John.  For  Family  Use  and  Reference,  and  for  the 
Great  Body  of  Christian  Workers  of  all  Denominations. 
By  Rev.  Lyman  Amuvrr.  8vo,  pp.  265.  Vol.  III.  New 
York : A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co. 

The  Same.  The  Acta  of  the  Apostles.  8voy  pp.  262. 
VoL  IV.  New  York : A S.  Barnes  and  Co. 


Dr.  Abbott  shows  to  have  been  the  vehicle  for 
the  enunciation  of  the  stupendous  spiritual 
fact  of  the  Divine  Immanence.  The  Christiau 
who  ponders  this  wonderful  Gospel,  in  the 
light  of  the  minute  helps  afforded  by  Dr.  Ab- 
bott, must  become  more  and  more  impressed 
with  a sense  of  the  divine  life  proceeding  from 
a real  communion  with  a living  and  personal 
Saviour,  which  it  was  a principal  object  of  St. 
John’s  Gospel  to  develop.  A like  reverent  and 
spiritual  tone  characterizes  the  commentary 
on  the  Acts.  The  supplementary  notes  in  all 
the  volumes  are  models  of  conciseness,  good 
sense,  and  erudition,  and  are  entirely  free  from 
overstrained  or  exaggerated  deductions  and 
theories. 

Biography,  historical  criticism,  classical  sto- 
ry, and  poetry  are  represented  in  the  latest  is- 
sues of  u Harper’s  Half-hour  Series.”  Biogra- 
phy is  represented  by  a concise  and  flowing 
life  of  the  great  Admiral  Coligny,30  from  the 
pen  of  Walter  Besant ; historical  criticism,  by 
a reproduction  of  Macaulay’s31  pregnant  re- 
views of  Neele’s  Romance  of  History  and  of 
Hallam’s  Constitutional  History , the  former, 
though  ostensibly  a review  of  a particular 
work,  being  a brilliant  risumt  of  the  great  his- 
torical compositions  of  aucient  and  modern 
times;  classical  story,  by  a selection  of  tales 
from  Euripides,33  which  have  been  gracefully 
and  simply  rendered  by  the  author  for  tbe 
use  of  youthful  pupils ; and  poetry,  by  Scott’s 
delightful  border  poem,  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel 

It  seems  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  artist- 
ic poverty  of  France  for  M.  Charles  Blanc’s34 
excellent  Grammar  of  Painting  and  Engraving . 
He  informs  us  that  in  all  that  concerns  a 
knowledge  of  art  among  the  people,  France  is 
one  of  the  most  backward  nations  in  Europe ; 
and  he  laments  that  while  in  England  books 
which  treat  of  art  aud  the  beautiful  are  known 
to  every  well-educated  person,  and  that  while 
in  Germany  the  most  abstract  ideas  of  art  are 
familiar  to  an  immense  number  of  students, 
and  the  science  of  the  beautiful  is  taugbt  in 
all  the  universities,  and  is  understood  by  in- 
numerable adepts,  in  Frauce  the  incredible 
anomaly  is  presented  of  an  intellectual  nation 
professing  to  adore  art,  but  iguorant  of  its 
principles,  its  language,  its  history,  its  dignity, 
or  its  true  grace.  He  attributes  this  anoma- 
lous condition  to  the  defective  system  of  edu- 


30  Gaspard  de  Coligny , A dm  iral  of  Franee.  By  W altfmi 
Bfbant.  “Harper’s  Half-honr  Series.”  32 mo,  pp.  228. 
New'  York  : Harper  and  Brother**. 

31  Romance  of  History.  Ilallam's  Constitutional  History. 
By  lord  Mao  at  lay.  ‘Mlni-per's  Half-hour  Series.”  32rno, 
pp.  206.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

33  Tales  from  Euripides,  Bv  Vinoknt  Kino  Coopf*. 
“ Harper's  Half-honr  Series.”  §2mo,  pp.  136.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

=s  The  Lav  of  the  Ixutt  Minstrel  By  Sir  Walter  Soon*. 
“ Harper's  llnlf-hour  Series.”  32mo,  pp.  127.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

3*  The  Grammar  of  Painting  and  Engraving . Trans- 
lated from  the  French  of  Blanc's  Grammaire  dts  Arts  du 
Dcssin  by  Katr  Nrwri.l  Dooarrr.  With  the  Original  Il- 
lustrations. 8vo,  pp.  330.  Chicago : S.  C.  Griggs  and  Cow 
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cation  in  Franc©  relative  to  art,  there  being  no 
French  work  accessible  to  youthful  scholars 
covering  the  whole  subject  or  presenting  a 
lucid  elementary  view  of  the  accepted  ideas 
touching  the  arts  of  design.  It  was  to  meet 
this  want  that  M.  Blanc  prepared  the  volume 
under  notice,  which  seems  to  us  to  have  as 
great  a degree  of  applicability  to  the  needs  of 
our  own  country  as  to  those  of  France.  The  au- 
thor first  discusses  in  a lucid  and  un technical 
way  the  following  themes : that  painting  is  the 
art  of  expressing  the  conceptions  of  the  soul  by 
means  of  the  realities  of  nature  represented  by 
their  forms  and  colors  upon  a smooth  surface ; 
that,  without  aiming  at  either  utility  or  mo- 
rality, it  is  capable  of  elevating  the  souls  of 
nations  and  reforming  the  manners  of  men  by 
its  lessons  and  representations;  that  it  has 
limits  which  literal  imitation  may  restrict, 
which  fiction  widens,  and  which  the  mind 
alone  can  elevate;  that  it  can  unite  expres- 
sion to  beauty  by  idealizing  its  figures  and  by 
manifesting  typical  truth  in  living  individual- 
ities ; and  that  it  can  elevate  itself  to  the  sub- 
lime by  the  invention  of  the  painter  rather 
than  by  the  appliances  of  his  art.  The  elab- 
oration of  these  generalizations  prepares  the 
way  for  a consideration  of  the  technical  meth- 
ods peculiar  to  painting,  namely,  arrangement, 
perspective,  composition,,  the  use  of  models, 
light  and  color,  chiar-oscuro,  the  laws  of  col- 
or, and  touch.  These  are  treated  in  separate 
essays  with  simplicity  and  clearness.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  volume  is  appropriated  to  an 
exposition,  in  successive  essays,  of  the  differ- 
ent kiuds  of  painting,  and  to  a statement  of 
the  nature,  principles,  and  methods  pursued  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  art  of  engraving. 
The  text  is  aided  by  numerous  descriptions  of 
celebrated  paintings  and  engravings,  many  of 
the  most  famous  of  which  are  reproduced. 

One  need  not  be  versed  in  scientific  knowl- 
edge to  be  able  to  understand  and  apply  Rev. 
Dr.  Warren’s  Recreations  in  Astronomy.25  Ouly 
the  most  general  knowledge  of  the  motions  of 
the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  a fair  de- 
gree of  familiarity  with  the  relative  positions 
of  some  of  the  principal  stars  or  systems,  and 
a reasonable  amount  of  mathematical  acquire- 
ment are  requisite  to  put  it  in  the  power  of 
any  intelligent  amateur  to  master  the  leading 
principles  of  astronomy,  and  to  apply  the  re- 
sults of  great  investigators  and  observers  on  a 
modest  scale.  For  instance,  there  are  few 
persons  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  constel- 
lation of  Ursa  Major,  and  there  is  hardly  an 
intelligent  school-boy  who  has  not  followed 
it  nightly  in  its  mighty  swing  around  its  mys- 
terions  centre  in  the  northern  heavens,  or  who 
has  not  learned  how  to  find  the  pole-star  by 
the  aid  of  its  “ pointers.”  Now,  under  the 


24  Recreations  in  A stronomy.  With  Directions  for  Prac- 
tical Experiments  and  Telescopic  Work.  By  Hknbv 
Whit*  WAitRrpc,  D.D.  With  Eighty-three  Illnstratione 
and  Maps  of  Stars.  12mo,  pp.  292.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers, 


guidance  of  Dr.  Warren,  with  this  single  well- 
known  constellation  as  a starting-point,  any 
one  has  it  in  his  power  to  trace  out  the  rest 
of  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and,  assisted  by  the 
numerous  excellent  colored  plates  with  which 
this  engaging  teacher  has  interspersed  his 
book,  may  form  a complete  map  of  a consider- 
able portion  of  the  heavens.  As  preparatory 
to  a practical  observation  of  the  stars  and  an 
application  of  the  experiments  for  which  Dr. 
Warren  gives  directions,  several  judicious 
chapters  are  devoted  to  a consideration  of 
the  creative  processes,  to  a description  of  as- 
tronomical instruments,  and  to  an  explanation 
of  the  principles  of  celestial  measurement. 
These  are  followed  by  a series  of  specific  stud- 
ies on  the  sun,  on  the  planets,  ns  seen  from 
space  and  as  individuals,  on  comets  and  mete- 
ors, and  on  the  nebular  hypothesis.  The  vol- 
ume concludes  with  some  useful  chapters  con- 
taining a summary  of  the  latest  astronomical 
discoveries  and  conclusions,  a table  of  some  of 
the  elements  of  the  solar  system,  an  explana- 
tion of  astronomical  symbols,  and  a glossary 
of  astronomical  terms. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  Annual  Record  of 
Science  and  Industry  2*  edited  by  Professor  Baird, 
beiug  for  the  year  1878,  is  an  indispensable  ad- 
junct to  the  libraries  of  all  who  are  engaged 
in  scientific  or  industrial  pursuits,  because  of 
its  admirably  succinct  and  accurate  summaries 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  world’s  scien- 
tific progress  during  the  year.  These  sum- 
maries have  been  prepared  by  specialists  emi- 
nent in  their  several  departments,  and  cover 
the  subjects  of  astronomy,  physics,  the  physics 
of  the  globe,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  geology, 
hydrography,  geography,  microscopy,  anthro- 
pology, zoology,  botauy,  agriculture,  engineer- 
ing, technology,  and  industrial  statistics.  To 
these  are  added  a necrology  and  bibliography 
for  the  year. 

The  importance  of  a uniform  and  general 
development  of  the  body  as  a means  of  phys- 
ical and  mental  health  and  vigor  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  that  it  deserves,  and  is 
generally  regarded  with  far  less  interest  than 
the  spasmodic  training  which  fits  our  youth  to 
excel  for  a brief  time,  and  at  great  risk,  in  the 
popular  athletic  contests  of  the  day.  A judi- 
cious system,  adapted  to  all  ages  and  both  sex- 
es, which  will  further  this  uniform  and  general 
development,  is  worthy  of  the  attentive  con- 
sideration of  parents  and  teachers,  and  indeed 
of  all  who  have  charge  of  the  rearing  of  youth. 
Such  a system,  it  will  he  conceded  by  all  who 
read  it  carefully,  is  set  forth  in  Mr.  William 
Blaikie’s  unpretending  and  excellent  manual, 
How  to  Get  Strong , and  How  to  Stay  So.27  It  has 


**  Annual  Record  of  Science  ani  Industry  for  1878. 
Edited  by  Spknokh  P.  Baibi>,  with  the  Aaefotance  of  Emi- 
nent Men  of  Scieuce.  8vo,  pp.  715.  New  York : Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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not  been  Mr.  Blaikie’s  aim  in  this  instructive 
and  useful  little  volume  to  write  an  exhaust- 
ive treatise  on  gymnastics,  or  to  incite  the 
ambition  of  his  readers  to  great  calistheuic 
performances,  but  merely  in  a plain  and  un- 
technical  way,  on  a level  with  the  understand- 
ing and  means  of  any  intelligent  boy  or  girl, 
to  point  out  how  they  may  conserve  their 
health  and  increase  their  vigor  by  a sensible 
system  of  simple  and  moderate  yet  vigorous 
daily  exercise,  without  the  risks  that  attend 
the  kind  of  exercise  required  in  the  popular 
athletic  contests.  To  this  end,  after  some  pre- 
liminary chapters  in  which  he  draws  attention 
to  the  fact  that  so  many  of  our  youth  are  only 
half  built  and  half  developed,  and  in  which  he 
discusses  the  questions,  Do  we  inherit  shapely 
bodies!  Will  daily  exercise  for  girls  pay!  Is  it 
too  late  for  women  to  begin!  and  Why  men 
should  exercise  daily,  ho  lays  down  some  plain 
and  practicable  plans  for  the  formation  of 
home  and  school  gymnasiums,  and  for  the  im- 
provement of  those  in  colleges  and  elsewhere, 
a paramount  regard  being  had  throughout  to 
the  maintenance  of  health  and  the  nuiforin  de- 
velopment of  the  entire  frame.  His  sugges- 
tions in  this  direction  are  re-enforced  by  a ri- 
sum#  of  some  of  the  results  that  have  been 
attained  by  brief  and  systematic  exercise. 
Considerable  space  is  then  given  to  an  expo- 
sition of  the  special  exercise  that  is  adapted 
to  the  case  of  the  fleshy,  the  thin,  and  the  old, 
and  to  elaborate  directions  for  such  other  spe- 
cial exercises  as  will  develop  particular  mus- 
cles, as,  for  instance,  those  of  the  leg,  the  abdo- 
men, the  loins,  the  chest,  the  arms,  etc.  The 
book  concludes  with  a sensible  chapter  pro- 
scribing what  exercise  should  bo  taken  daily 
by  children,  by  young  men  and  women,  by 
business  men,  and  by  consumptives.  The  vol- 
ume poiuts  out  with  clearness  and  without 
exaggeration  some  of  the  prevalent  physical 
defects  and  lacks,  which  are  largely  due  to  the 
neglect  of  rational  daily  exercise,  and  suggests 
the  remedy  in  the  form  of  a few  plain  and  sim- 
ple exercises  for  any  given  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  body,  with  hints  as  to  the  distribution 
of  the  little  time  that  needs  to  be  given  to  them 
daily  in  order  to  secure  the  desired  results. 

Deterred  by  a lively  recollection  of  the  fate 
of  Mr.  Winkle,  wheu,  on  a memorable  occasion 
recorded  in  the  chronicles  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,  he  attempted  to  play  the  unaccustomed 
rdle  of  a sportsman,  the  editor  of  the  Literary 
Record  will  not  l>e  guilty  of  the  affectation  of 
criticising  two  timely  little  manuals,  respect- 
ively entitled  The  Rifle  Chib  and  Range,™  and 
I*ractical  Boat-Sailing,™  as  if  he  had  an  experi- 

The  Rijle  Club  and  Range.  By  A.  H.  Wkrton.  With 
Ulnstmtiou*.  16mo,  pp.  ITS.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

*•  Practical  Boat-Sailing.  A Concise  and  Simple  Trea- 
tise on  the  Management  of  Small  Boats  and  Yachts,  etc. 
By  Dovolas  Fbazar.  16mo,  pp.  142.  Boston : Lee  aud 
Shepard. 


mental  knowledge  of  the  diversions  of  which 
they  treat.  He  admits,  with  prudent  candor, 
that  he  knows  nothing  of  field  or  aquatic 
sports,  and  that  his  management  of  a trigger 
or  of  a sail  would  bo  equally  awkward,  aud 
perhaps  equally  dangerous  to  all  concerned. 
He  will  therefore  simply  eoutent  himself  with 
saying  that  the  author  of  the  first  named,  hav- 
ing had  many  years’  experience  in  ri lie-shoot- 
ing, and  being  desirous  of  contributing  to  the 
establishment  of  rifle -club  associations,  has 
embodied  in  his  book,  in  condensed  form,  a 
large  amount  of  practical  information,  not 
usually  obtaiuable  by  amateurs,  bearing  upon 
rifle-shootiug.  The  work  is,  indeed,  a com- 
plete manual  on  the  subject,  and  includes  defi- 
nite instructions  for  the  organization  of  a rifle- 
club  association,  comprising  by-laws  for  its 
government  aud  the  steps  requisite  for  its  in- 
corporation; ample  directions  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  open-air  rifle  range,  the  plan 
and  arrangement  of  its  site,  and  the  construc- 
tion of  its  embankments,  fences,  butts,  and  tar- 
gets; precise  advice  as  to  the  duties  of  the 
different  officers,  committees,  etc. ; and  full  in- 
formation as  to  tho  best  method  of  success- 
fully conducting  matches  and  managing  the 
details  of  an  association.  The  book  is  copious- 
ly illustrated  with  plans  of  well-known  ranges, 
together  with  diagrams  of  the  most  approved 
styles  of  targets,  butts,  bullet-proof  fences, 
embaukments,  etc.,  with  directions  for  their 
choice  or  construction.  Among  other  matter 
interesting  to  amateurs,  it  also  contains  copies 
of  the  regulations  adopted  by  national  associa- 
tions, a list  of  foreign  and  American  rifle  clubs, 
and  a record  of  team  and  individual  rifle 
matches. — The  author  of  the  nautical  mauual 
to  which  we  have  referred  has  prepared  it,  as 
he  informs  us,  for  the  double  purpose  of  en- 
abling any  person  who  may  peruse  it  to  feel 
coufident  of  “ handling  a boat  so  as  to  bo  per- 
fectly safe,”  aud  of  posting  all  tyros  in  the 
technique  of  navigation,  and  the  names  and  uses 
of  all  the  important  ropes,  sails,  etc.,  so  that 
they  will  not  have  “ to  ask  any  body  auy  ques- 
tions.” We  have  read  tho  book,  but  the  au- 
thor's praiseworthy  intentions  are  not  exem- 
plified in  our  case.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel 
less  than  ever  confident  of  our  ability  to  han- 
dle a boat  so  as  to  be  “ perfectly  safe ;”  and  al- 
though, through  its  instrumentality,  we  have 
become  exceedingly  familiar  with  a vast  vari- 
ety of  names,  and  can  talk  learnedly  about 
“bob-stays”  and  “davits,”  and  “reefing”  and 
“sounding,”  and  “yawing”  aud  “wearing,” 
and  have  a parrot-like  acquaintance  with 
many  other  nautical  terms  and  phrases,  we  are 
more  completely  than  ever  “ all  in  the  wiud” 
about  the  thing  or  things  signified  by  them. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  no  doubt  the  book  will 
be  useful  to  mauy  who  have  more  knowledge 
of  and  a greater  aptitude  for  aquatics  than  we 
possess. 
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POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  19tb  of  July. — 
The  conference  report  on  the  Legisla- 
tive Appropriation  Bill  was  adopted  by  both 
Houses  June  18.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President  June  21.  The  amendment  allowing 
each  member  $125  for  stationery  for  the  extra 
session  was  stricken  out. — June  19,  the  House 
agreed  to  the  conference  committee’s  report 
on  the  Judicial  Expenses  Bill,  including  the 
section  forbidding  the  payment  of  any  of  the 
appropriation  for  the  year  1880  to  deputy  or 
special  marshals  to  be  employed  at  elections. 
The  Senate  agreed  to  the  report  Juno  21. 
Jnne  23,  the  President  vetoed  the  bill,  on  the* 
grouud  that  it  would  deprive  him  of  the  means 
of  executing  laws  already  on  the  statute-book 
which  it  is  his  duty  to  execute,  and  the  exe- 
cution of  which  can  be  called  for  by  any  two 
citizens  of  any  city  or  town  haviug  over 
20,000  inhabitants.  An  attempt  to  pass  the 
bill  over  the  veto  failed  of  the  required  two- 
thirds  vote.  On  June  26  the  vetoed  bill  was 
divided,  and  reported  to  the  House  as  two  sep- 
arate measures,  one  providing  only  for  general 
judicial  expenses.  This  was  passed  by  the 
House  the  same  day,  and  by  the  Senate  June 
27.  The  other  bill  repeated  the  vetoed  legis- 
lation forbidding  the  payment  of  deputy-mar- 
shals. It  was  passed  June  27  by  the  House, 
and  the  next  day  by  the  Senate.  June  30,  the 
President  vetoed  the  new  Marshal’s  Bill,  aud 
the  Houso  failed  to  pass  it  over  the  veto.  The 
President  then  sent  a special  message  to  both 
Houses  urging  the  necessity  of  an  appropria- 
tion to  pay  for  the  services  of  United  States 
marshals.  Bills  were  accordingly  introduced, 
but  the  Senate  indefinitely  postponed  one,  and 
the  House  rejected  tho  other.  The  Army  Ap- 
propriation Bill  passed  the  Senate  June  20, 
and  was  approved  June  23.  The  Postal  Defi- 
ciency Bill  passed  the  Senate  June  21. 

The  Senate,  July  1,  passed  the  House  bill 
placing  quinine  on  the  free  list. 

Congress  adjourned,  sine  die,  July  1. 

State  Conventions  made  the  following  nom- 
inations for  Governors:  California  Republican, 
at  San  Francisco,  Jnne  18,  George  C.  Perkins; 
Maine  Republican,  Bangor,  J une  26,  D.  F.  Davis ; 
California,  “ Honorable  Bilks,”  San  Francisco, 
June  26,  and  California  Democratic,  Sacra- 
mento, July  2,  Hugh  J.  Glenn;  Maine  Demo- 
cratic, Bangor,  July  1,  Alonzo  Garcelon  ; Wis- 
consin Greenback,  Watertown,  July  16,  Colonel 
May. 

Prince  Bismarck’s  tariff  bill  passed  the 
Reichstag  July  12,  by  a vote  of  217  to  117.  A 
new  ministry  was  announced  July  14. 

The  Congress  of  the  French  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Deputies  voted,  June  19,  by  549  to 
282,  a return  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Paris. — The  Educational  Bill  passed  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies  July  9,  by  a vote  of  352  to  159. 


The  government’s  Irish  University  Bill  was 
passed  by  the  British  House  of  Lords  July  15. 

In  obedience  to  a demand  made  upon  the 
Sultan  by  England  aud  France,  the  Khedive 
of  Egypt  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  June  26, 
in  favor  of  his  son  Mohammed  Tewiik. 

The  Zulu  King  has  sued  for  peace,  and  Lord 
Chelmsford  has  given  liis  messengers  the  terms 
likely  to  be  exacted  by  the  British  government. 

A new  Italian  miiiistry  was  submitted  to 
the  King,  July  13,  with  Signor  Cairoli  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Couucil  and  Miuister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Chili  has  ceded  Patagonia  to  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

Priuce  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  kill- 
ed by  the  Zulus,  June  1,  while  reconnoitring 
with  a small  party  of  British  soldiers. 

DISASTERS. 

June  26. — Collision  of  steam-ship  City  of 
New  York,  of  the  Havana  Line,  with  Scotch  bark 
Helen , near  Barncgat.  Tho  Helen  sank  with 
her  captain  and  four  of  the  crew. 

July  10. — Eight  men  killed  and  forty  wound- 
ed by  the  explosion  of  five  tons  of  giant  pow- 
der at  the  Bodie  mine,  in  California. 

July  16. — Violent  storms  of  wind,  rain,  and 
hail,  accompanied  by  terrific  lightning,  swept 
over  parts  of  Massachusetts,  killing  more  than 
twenty  persons. 

June  17. — Earthquake  near  Aci,  in  Sicily. 
Five  villages  destroyed,  ten  persons  killed. 

July  3. — Colliery  explosion  at  the  High  Blan- 
tyre  pit,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  killing  thir- 
ty-one workmen. 

July  12.— Steam-ship  State  of  Virginia , of  tho 
State  Line,  went  ashore  on  Sable  Island,  in 
a dense  fog,  and  was  completely  wrecked. 
Four  women  and  five  children  were  drowned, 

July  14. — Dispatch  from  Alexandria,  report- 
ing the  loss  of  the  Egyptian  steamer  Samanoot , 
at  sea.  Tweuty-five  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

June  24. — In  Washington,  D.  C.,  Commander 
William  C.  West,  of  the  United  States  navy 
retired  list,  aged  fifty-three  years. 

June  25. — In  New  York,  Albert  Weber,  piano 
manufacturer,  aged  fifty  years. 

July  10. — In  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  aged 
Beventy-fonr,  Captain  James  C.  Luce,  com- 
mander of  the  steam-ship  Arctic,  lost  tweuty- 
five  years  ago. 

July  11. — Near  Cliillicothe,  Ohio,  ex-Gov- 
ernor  William  Allen,  of  Ohio,  aged  seventy-two 
years. 

June  27. — In  London,  Sir  John  Laud  Mair 
Lawrence,  formerly  Viceroy  and  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  India,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

June  30. — In  London,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
three,  Sir  William  Fotliergill  Cooke,  who  con- 
structed the  first  telegraph  line  in  England, 
from  Paddington  to  West  Drayton. 
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MR.  WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  who  died 
recently  in  England,  transmitted  the  fam- 
ily wit  to  a daughter,  who  is  a worthy  niece  to 
the  Right  Reverend  Samuel  Wilberforce,  one  of 
the  wittiest  as  well  as  ablest  prelates  of  mod- 
ern times.  Mr,  Wilberforce  once  contested  a 
large  Yorkshire  borough,  and  w hile  he  mount- 
ed the  hustings  on  the  day  of  the  election,  he 
left  his  daughter  seated  in  the  carriage.  The 
Conservative  mob  recognized  her,  and  sur- 
rounded her,  with  shouts  of  “ Miss  Wilberforce 
forever !’ ’ The  lady  let  down  the  carriage  win- 
dow, and  replied,  with  a laugh,  “No, my  friends, 
not  Miss  Wilberforce  forever  !” 

An  eminent  English  divine  has  said  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce  that  “he  entered  a room  with  all 
the  sweetness  of  an  angel  and  all  the  agility 
of  a monkey.”  

Heine  said  of  Martin  Luther:  “The  refine- 
ment of  Erasmus,  the  mildness  of  Melauchthon, 
could  never  have  brought  ns  so  far  as  the  god - 
like  brutality  of  Brother  Martin.” 

On  another  occasion  Heine  said:  “I  have 
the  most  peaceable  disposition.  My  desires 
are  a modest  cottage  with  a thatched  roof- 
hut  a good  bed,  good  fare,  fresh  milk  and  but- 
ter, flowers  by  my  window,  and  a few  fine  trees 
before  the  door.  And  if  the  Lord  wished  to 
fill  my  cup  of  happiness,  He  would  grant  me 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  some  six  or  seven  of  my 
enemies  hanged  on  those  trees.  With  a heart 
moved  to  pity,  I would,  before  their  death,  for- 
give the  injury  they  had  done  me  during  their 
lives.  Yes,  we  ought  to  forgive  our  enemies 
— but  not  until  they  are  hanged.” 


Culinary  art  is  a subject  of  interest  in  Chi- 
cago as  elsewhere,  judging  from  the  following 
dialogue  sent  to  us  by  a dweller  in  that  “West- 
ern Paris :” 

“ We  must  have  a new  girl.  Will  you  an- 
swer this  advertisement  t” 

The  interrogatory  wfas  projected  to  a gen- 
tleman of  “culcha”  in  Chicago  by  his  devoted 
but  worried  wife.  The  gentleman  called  upon 
the  perfect  lady,  and  was  soon  “received.” 

“Can  you  do  general  housework!”  is  the 
first  meek  inquiry. 

“Yis”  (loftily). 

“ Can  you  cook  f ” 

“ Cook}  is  it  f Sliure  an’  I shud  say  so ! An’ 
I jisfc  gradiated  from  a foine  cookin'  school. 
Vm  a Bouton  guirL ” 


Talk  of  a lack  of  enterprise  or  cheek  in  a 
New  York  reporter!  There  is  no  such  thing. 
Here,  for  instance,  sent  to  the  Drawer  by  a 
Brooklyn  clergyman,  is  a case  pat  to  the  point : 

“ A few  years  ago,”  he  writes,  “ I was  con- 
ducting the  funeral  service  of  a prominent 
Brooklyn  official,  who  was  also  a trusted  offi- 
cial in  my  church.  I was  about  to  offer  prayer 


at  the  house,  previous  to  the  public  services 
at  the  church,  when  a young  reporter,  tablet 
and  pencil  in  hand,  and  eyeglasses  well  poised 
on  his  nose, approached  me  eagerly  with,  ‘Are 
you  going  to  offer  prayer  now,  Sir  V 
44 4 Yes,  immediately/  I renlied. 

“ 4 Ah/  said  he, 4 will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
give  vie  the  points  before  you  pray  V” 


Cardinal  Newman  is  known  not  to  have 
been  in  high  favor  at  Rome  during  the  pontif- 
icate of  Pius  IX.,  certain  English  ultramon- 
tanes  having  the  ear  of  the  Holy  Father.  Ouo 
of  these  was  Monsignor  Talbot,  and  when  Dr. 
Newman  was  asked  by  a friend  how  it  was 
that  the  Pope  placed  so  much  dependence  on 
the  albino-like  monsignore,  he  replied:  44 Ah, 
you  know,  the  popes  have  always  ridden  on 
white  asses” — referring  to  an  old  pontifical 
custom. 


“That  reminds  me  of  a little  anecdote,”  is 
what  every  bright  man  has  heard  over  and 
over  again,  as  liis  memory  has  been  jogged  by 
some  one's  telling  a good  story.  When  good 
stories  aud  ready  repartees  are  going  on,  one 
witty  little  thing  is  sure  to  suggest  auother. 
Thus  we  thought  a day  or  two  since  when 
reading  in  an  evening  paper  that  Charles  Sum- 
ner was  no  musician,  and  that  a lady  friend 
once  told  him  that  if  he  was  to  buy  a music- 
box  set  to  44  Old  Hundred,”  she  did  not  believe 
that  he  could  make  it  play  44  more  than  seven- 
ty-five.” It  was  doubtless  something  in  the 
same  vein  that  prompted  old  Mrs.  Rothschild, 
when  ninety-seven,  to  say  to  her  physician, 
44  Doctor,  you  must  keep  me  up  for  three  years 
more  at  least;  it  would  be  discreditable  for  a 
Rothschild  to  go  off  under  par” 


The  parsons  do,  after  all,  tell  the  best  stories. 
Rev.  Dr. is  responsible  for  the  following : 

In  the  early  part  of  his  ministry  a very  emi- 
nent clergyman  of  his  own  denomination  vis- 
ited him  and  spent  a Sabbath  with  him.  Of 
course  he  invited  him  to  preach  for  him,  and, 
to  his  great  satisfaction,  he  consented.  Rev. 

Dr. is  tall,  and  his  pulpit  was  rather  high, 

to  accommodate  his  manuscript  to  his  sight ; 
his  visitor  was  short,  rather  stout,  aud  had  a 

shining  bald  head.  Rev.  Dr. proposed  to 

lower  the  pulpit  a little,  but  his  friend  de- 
clined, and,  on  the  contrary,  desired  that  it 
should  bo  raised  higher.  It  seemed  that  he 
was  near-sighted,  but  for  some  reason  pre- 
ferred not  to  wear  spectacles.  The  desk  be- 
ing raised,  he  proceeded  to  pile  upon  it  the 
closed  pulpit  Bible,  two  hymn-books,  a pile  of 
about  a dozen  sermons,  aud  finally  his  manu- 
script; and  then,  his  bald  head  just  glimmer- 
ing over  the  top  of  his  extempore  fortification, 
he  announced  his  text — 44  Thou  shalt  see  great- 
er things  than  these.” 
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IL  JACOBI. 

A BURLESQUE  OPERETTA.  IN  ONE  ACT. 
DRAMATIS  PERSONS. 

Jacobi,  a retired  hoot-black , now  a millionaire , who  returns 
to  his  native  land  to  wed  the  maiden  of  his  youthful  love, 
Lucy  Ann,  the  fair  maiden  of  his  choice . 

Sophronia,  a young  lady  of  fortune  and  feeling. 


Scene  I. 


A Street  Enter  Jacobi,  his  blacking-boxes , etc.,  slung 
over  one  shoulder , a huge  bouquet  in  otie  hand.  Struts 
across  the  stage.  Pauses. 


Jacobi.  At  last!  at  last!  my  native  land,  good-night!— 
I mean,  good-morning!  Years  have  taken  flight 
Since  I,  departing,  sought  a wider  sphere. 

And  customers  whom  fate  denied  me  here. 

The  goal  is  won.  Now  I’m  a millionaire. 

This  well-earned  fortune  ’tis  my  wish  to  Bhare 
With  one  dear  girl,  my  own,  my  early  love, 

My  Lucy  Ann,  sweet  gentle  little  dove ! 

This  is  her  home.  [Points.]  I’m  sure  I recognize 
Yon  chimney,  and— can  I believe  my  eyes? 

Is  that  the  dust  heap  where  of  old  we  played? 

It  Is,  it  is ! Then  where’s  my  lovely  maid  ? 

[Sings.  Air , “ Little  Buttercup ,” from  “Pinafore.'' 
I’ve  roamed  the  world  over, 

Yet  failed  to  discover 
A maiden  as  sweet  and  true; 

Now  homeward  returning, 

My  fond  heart  is  burning 
With  ardor  my  treasure  to  view. 

Once  sure  of  this  treasure, 

I’ll  make  It  my  pleasure 
To  grant  every  wish  of  her  heart; 

Her  boots  shall  be  shining, 

No  care  or  repining 
In  Lucy  Ann’s  life  shall  have  part 
Lucy  Ann  springs  out  and  courtesies  to  audience.  Tableau . 


Jacobt  She  comes ! she  comes ! Fond  heart,  thy  flut- 
terings  still ! 

Lucy.  Ha ! hiBt ! ’tis  he ! 111  faint— I won’t— I will ! 

[Staggers. 

Ho!  water!  air!  some  smelling-salts!  a fan! 

I’m  coming  to ; but,  oh  ! your  Lucy  Ann 

Is  sensitive,  my  love.  I can  not  bear 

Rude  shocks ; aud  you  have  given  me  such  a scare ! 

[Pants.  Puts  her  hand  on  her  heart. 
Jacobi  (sadly).  I am  a wretch— I know  it— thus  to  fright 
My  Lucy  Aun.  Am  I forgiven  quite  ? 

Lucy  (sings.  A ir , “ Oh,  cast  that  shadow  from  thy  brow"). 
Oh,  cast  that  shadow  from  thy  brow ; 

Forget  thy  brushes  for  a while. 

Hath  Lucy’s  voice  no  magic  now  ? 

Is  there  no  spell  in  Lncy’s  smile? 

Once  on  my  feet  thy  polish  shone ; 

Thy  blacking  was  so  very  black  I 
Ah ! then  thy  heart  was  ull  my  own : 

Jacobi,  wouldst  thou  tuke  it  back  ? 

Jacobi  (weeping).  This  is  too  much  of  muchness ! Let 
me  shed 

One  filial  tear  upon  thy  beauteous  head ! 

[ Bends  over  her.  She  shrinks  back. 
Lucy.  No,  weep  no  more.  And,  hark ! my  mother  calls : 
Tis  time  for  me  to  sweep  my  native  halls. 

I’ll  life  me  to  my  well-worn  broom— ’tis  late— 

And  meet  you  in  the  candy  shop  at  eight. 

Jacobi.  ’Tis  well ; and  I shall  count  the  lagging  bout's. 
Meanwhile  let  me  present  you  with  these  flowers — 

An  emblem  of  your  lover  fond  and  true. 

Lucy  (taking  j lowers , and  pressing  them  to  her  heart % 
How  sweet!  how  green!  Yes,  I shall  think  of  you 
Each  moment  gazing  on  their  verdant  hue. 

Jacobi  (kisses  her  hand , points  off  the  stage , and  speaks). 
The  heat,  my  love,  Increases  fast ; 

And  down  your  area  steps  just  passed 
A youth,  who  bore,  as  in  a vise, 

A glorious  lump  of  gleaming  ice. 

And  aB  that  stalwart  form  I saw, 

One  magic  word  I murmured  o’er— 

Mint-juleps ! 

Lucy  (sings.  A fr,  “ Last  rose  of  summer'*). 

Tis  the  best  drink  for  summer, 

Twill  cool  thy  warm  brow; 

Tis  cheap  and  refreshing, 

Go  drink  of  it  now. 

While  thou  art  partaking, 

Thy  Lucy,  at  home, 

Will  quaff  the  mild  lager, 

All  pearly  with  foam. 

(They  embrace , and  depart  in  opposite  directions. 


Scene  II. 

A bank  parlor.  Sophronia  Skeggs  discovered  looking  at 
some  large  books.  Sighs  deeply. 

Sophronia.  Alas!  the  truth  will  all  be  known  to-day— 
My  father’s  flight,  the  millions  stolen  away. 

Yet  not  for  that  I weep.  That  would  he  naught: 

I only  tremble  lest  be  should  be  caught 
They’d  make  him  pay  as  sure  as  eggs  is  eggs, 

And  poverty  would  blight  the  name  of  Skeggs! 

[Sings.  Air , “ A many  years  ago," from  “ JHnafore."] 
Afar  from  friends  and  home 
My  father’s  steps  are  tending: 

While  he  abroad  doth  roam. 

His  millions  I’ll  be  spending. 

Enter  Jacobi  unperceived.  He  sings. 

Jacobi.  My  ears  now  I’ll  be  lending. 

His  millions  she  is  spending 
While  he  abroad  is  wending 
His  way  from  friends  and  home. 

Soph.  He  dropped  a bitter  tear, 

And  said,  in  tones  deep-chested, 

Good-by,  my  daughter  dear. 

Your  money’s  safe  invested. 

Jacobi . Her  money’s  safe  invested  ! 

His  wisdom  thus  is  tested. 
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His  plans  were  well  digested 
Before  lie  left  his  home! 

Soph,  What,  ho!  without!  I hear  a footstep  there; 
Methinks  it  is  a youth  with  gallant  air. 

Thy  name,  fair  stranger?  ’tie  suspense  that  kills. 

Jacobi  My  name  is  Norval;  on  the  Grampian  hills 
My  father  feeds  his  sheep. 

Soph.  And  in  this  bank 

My  father  fleeced  his  friends.  But  what  is  rank, 

Or  high  position?  I could  both  resign 

If  lowly  love  and  true  were  ouly  mine.  [Sigh*. 

Sweet  youth,  I’m  very  sad : my  sire  has  gone ; 

He — [He  interrupts  her. 

Jacobi  Sought  a foreign  shore  this  very  morn. 

Soph.  How  know  you  that? 

Jacobi . I listened  to  your  song. 

Soph.  Ah,  yes ! I sang  because  the  time  was  long; 

I am  a simple  maiden,  as  you  see — 

A child  of  nature,  artless,  fond,  and  free. 

If  you  will  list  my  tale,  I’ll  try  to  tell 
Just  what  my  father  whispered  in  farewelL 
Jacobi  Speak,  I implore!  thy  auditor  I’ll  be.  [Aside. 
Oh!  what  a catch  this  would  have  been  for  me! 
Sophronia  rises  and  sings.  A ir,  “ No  one  to  love  ” etc. 
Soph.  Simpletons  talk  of  love  in  a cot, 

And  fortune  despise;  but,  oh!  trust  them  not! 

Love  can  not  live  on  smiles  and  sighs. 

For  love  of  late  has  grown  worldly-wise. 

Love  likes  to  drive;  love  likes  to  dine; 

Love  fancies  a glass  of  rare  old  wine. 

What  can  love  do  but  die  in  despair 
When  the  purse  gives  out  and  the  cupboard’s  bare? 
Jacobi  Enough ! I can  assist  you ! let  me  look 
One  moment  only  on  this  tell-tale  book. 

He  scans  the  book  for  a moment  Some  chords . He 
blacks  several  pages  icith  his  blacking-brush.  So- 
phronia clasps  her  hands , rolls  her  eyes , and  drops 
into  her  chair. 


Jacobi  The  deed  is  done.  I’ve  saved  your  precious 
name. 

Soph.  Brave  man ! your  own  reward  I bid  yon  claim. 
Jacobi.  Fair  creature,  my  despair  111  mildly  state, 

For  I,  alas ! am  promised — 

Soph,  (shrieks).  Cruel  fate ! 

And  can  it  be  that  we  have  met  too  late? 

But  stay ! the  fatal  words  are  not  yet  spoken, 

And  promises,  like  pottery,  can  be  broken. 

Jacobi.  Nay,  nay.  I wed  my  Lucy  Ann  to-morrow. 
Farewell!  for  I must  leave  you  to  your  sorrow. 

Jacobi  retires,  but  lingers.  Sophronia  sings.  Song.  Air, 
from  “ Pinafore " “ In  uttering  a reprobation." 

Soph.  In  showing  you  the  wild  commotion 
Ton’ve  wakened  in  my  heart — 


My  warmth  of  feeling,  my  devotion- 
la  mine  a forward  part? 

Tour  worth  no  envy  can  disparage: 

Love,  hear  me  while  I say 
That  if  you’d  ask  my  hand  in  marriage, 
I’d  gladly  answer  yea — 

I'd  gladly  answer  yea. 

Jacobi  She’ll  gladly  answer  yea. 

Tableau.  Plaintive  music.  Curtain  falls. 


Scene  III. 

The  same  as  Scene  I.,  with  the  addition  of  a bench  on  one 
side.  Enter  Lucy  Ann.  Sings.  Air , 44 Kathleen  Ma - 
voumeen." 

Lucy.  Darling  Jacobi,  the  young  morn  Is  winking. 

The  newsboys  are  bawling,  afar  from  their  home, 

The  lamp-lighter  hastens,  the  lamps  are  all  blinking— 
Ah ! why  dost  thou  tarry,  and  where  dost  thon  roam  ? 
I’m  waiting  to  greet  thee;  the  night  is  enchanting; 

Together  we’ll  sup  upon  raspberry  tart; 

The  taffy  we  loved  once  shall  not  be  a-wanting: 

Then  why  art  thou  silent,  thou  voice  of  my  heart? 
Music , at  first  plaintive , changing  into  44  Yankee  Doodle." 

Enter  Jacobi,  hastily.  He  sings  to  that  air. 

Jacobi  See  the  conquering  hero  come! 

Oh,  such  a charming  fellow! 

Byes  are  bright,  and  sweet  lips  dumb, 

While  hearts,  alas!  grow  mellow. 

Chorus.  44  Yankee  Doodle." 
(Both  joining  hands  as  they  sing , and  keeping  time.) 
Hearts  at  once  before  him  fall, 

Vain  Is  all  resistance; 

Girls,  beware  the  potent  thrall, 

And  keep  him  at  a distance! 

Chorus.  44  Yankee  Doodle." 
Lucy.  Jacobi,  thou  art  late.  Why  this  delay  ? 

Hast  met  another  maiden  on  thy  way? 

Thon  hast!  thou  hast!  I read  it  In  thine  eye, 

And  thy  poor  Lucy  Ann  In  vain  may  sigh. 

Jacobi.  Nay,  hear  me  swear  by  all  the  stars  above, 
Thou  art  my  first,  my  own,  my  only  love ! 

Lucy.  But  hast  thou  to  no  other  maiden  spoken  ? 
Jacobi . I— only  said—  [Confusedly. 

Lucy  ( interrupting ).  Speak  not ! my  heart  is  broken. 

She  weeps.  He  is  agitated ; kneels  on  one  knee  before  her, 
and  sitigs.  A ir , 44  Take  back  the  heart  " etc. 

Jacobi  I swear  I am  trne,  and  to  prove  It, 

I give  thee  this  box  for  thine  own— 

[Offering  blacking-box. 
My  blacking!  Thon  surely  wlit  love  it— 

Love  it  for  my  sake  alone. 

Tis  true  that  another  is  pining 
For  me — and  the  maiden  is  sweet — 

But  I vow  by  my  polish  so  shining 
To  kneel  evermore  at  thy  feet.  [Rising. 
Lucy  Ann  waves  the  box  away , and  sings  to  same  air. 
Lucy.  Take  back  the  box  thon  hast  given: 

What  is  thy  blacking  to  me? 

Anguish  my  heart-strings  hath  riven: 

Thou  and  thy  polish  are  free. 

Brighten  her  hoots  and  her  shoes-es ; 

Let  them  uncommonly  shine— 

Dark  is  her  lot  who  refuses 
Ever  to  call  herself  thine! 

[Lacy  continues  to  weep  during  the  following  lines. ] 
Jacobi  Lucy,  I’ve  had  my  sorrow’s.  Many  a time 
Have  I been  cheated  with  a bogus  dime; 

I’ve  blacked  some  boots  whose  owners  ran  away, 

And  left  me  waiting  vainly  for  my  pay; 

Once  I w’as  fool  enough— ’t  Is  true— to  lend 
Some  money;  well— I lost  it  with  my  friend. 

But  this  is  worse  than  all,  to  sec  you  turn 
From  your  Jacobi,  and  his  fond  words  spnrn. 

TIs  madness  overwhelms  my  throbbing  brain! 

Lucy  (rushing  into  his  arms).  Jacobi,  see ! I trust  thee 
once  again. 
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A loud  chord  is  struck . The  lovers  start.  Enter  Sophronia. 
Jacobi.  She’s  here ! 

Soph.  She  is. 

Lucy.  She  sha’n’t  be,  very  long. 

Jacobi.  Forbear ! . 

Soph.  Beware ! 

Lucy.  Take  care ! Let’s  have  a song. 

Song  by  all , Jacobi  in  the  middle  of  group.  Air , “Sever 
mind  the  why,"  etc.,  from  “ Pinafore.” 

Here’s  a very  sad  affair,  oh ! 

Lovers  three  can  never  pair,  oh! 

Neither  maiden  will  surrender 
Share  of  poor  Jacobi’s  heart 
Love’s  young  dream  is  fond  and  tender: 
How  can  either  bear  to  part! 

Chorus.  Up  above  the  stars  are  shining ; 

Hearts  are  aching  here  below; 
Smiles  and  sighs  are  intertwining, 
While  the  moments  come  and  go. 
Jacobi.  Smiles  and  sighs  are  intertwining. 

Soph,  (aside).  Smiles  upon  hie  face  are  shining. 

Lucy.  I with  jealous  doubt  am  pining. 

Soph.  She  with  jealous  doubt  is  pining. 

AIL  *Tis  a wretched  complication! 

One  may  yet  be  blessed,  it  seems; 

One  must  suffer  separation 
From  the  lover  of  her  dreams. 

Soph . Enough,  Jacobi ! Lucy  Ann  hath  won. 

Bless  you,  my  children  I I ask  one  favor — one : 


We’ll  eat  a philopena  ere  we  part 

[Giving  a part  of  a pea~nut  to  each. 
Farewell,  and  pity  my  griet-strickeu  heart 

[Sophronia  retires , but  does  not  leave  the  stage. 
Jacobi  sings.  Air , “ A life  on  the  ocean  wave.” 
Jacobi.  Mine  was  a foolish  dream. 

I loved  not  her,  but  her  gold. 

Awakened  now,  it  would  seem 
Love  can  not  be  bought  or  sold. 

Chorus.  Love  can  not,  love  can  not,  love  can  not  be 
bought  or  sold. 

Jacobi.  To-morrow  the  snn  will  shine 
On  our  happy  wedding-day. 


Is  thy  heart  as  glad  as  mine? 

Dost  thou  love  me,  darling,  say  ? 

Chorus.  Dost  thou  love,  dost  thou  love,  dost  thou  love 
me?  etc. 

Lucy.  That  strain  again ! — It  hath  a dying  fait 
Sing  something  new,  or  else  don’t  Bing  at  all. 

Jacobi.  Then,  dearest,  for  a song  on  thee  I’ll  call. 

Lucy  Ann  sings . Air , “ Cornin'  thro ’ the  rye.” 

Lucy.  Now  Jacobi  loves  me  only, 

Never  more  I’ll  sigh, 

Never  more  will  wander  lonely— 

Doubts  and  fears  good-by! 

Every  maiden  needs  a lover; 

Best  of  all  have  I; 

While  poor  Sophronia  walks  forlorn, 

A tear-drop  in  her  eye. 

[As  she  concludes  her  song  she  falters,  puts  her  hand  to 
her  brow,  and  groans.  He  spt'ivgs  to  support  her. 
Lucy  (faintly).  Jacobi,  I am  poisoned ! Never  more 
We’ll  play  together  on  yon  cellar  door, 

As  in  our  childish  days.  Ah ! life’s  a vapor, 

A fleeting  show,  where  we  but  dance  and  caper. 

My  breath  is  gone— my  brain  is  dizzy— oh! 

That  fatal  philopena!  Hold  me— so! 

The  moonlight  fades;  the  stare  are  dim  as  tapers. 
Jacobi,  don't  let  this  get  in  the  papers! 

If  I could  only— live— to— ascertain 

That  you  won’t— wed— Sophronia— ah,  ’tis  vain! 

[She  dies.  Jacobi  weeps.  He  places  her  on  the  bench 
in  an  upright  position  and  sits  beside  her.  Plaintive 
music. 

Jacobi.  Poisoned ! then  so  am  I ! *ti«  my  last  hour— 
That  deadly  pea-nnt  proves  its  fatal  power. 

I’d  like,  before  I take  my  last  repose, 

To  put  a little  polish  on  her  toes. 

But  feel  my  strength  exhausted— I’m  go-going— 

Ha!  there's  Sophronia  in  dim  distance  showing! 

[Sophronia  appears  in  full  view  as  he  speaks. 
Jacobi.  Why  have  you  doomed  me  to  such  cruel  fate? 
Soph.  That  poisoned  pea-nut  spoke  a woman’s  hale! 
Yet — quick!  an  antidote!  hope  has  not  fled— 

Jacobi.  Alas!  I sink— I die.  Support  my  head. 

[He  dies , and  Sophronia  advances  and  sits  beside  him. 
Plaintive  chords. 

Soph.  The  fatal  deed  is  done!  Jacobi’s  gone — 

To  live  without  him  is  to  live  forlorn. 

[Takes  a pea-nut  out  of  her  pocket,  and  eats  it  slowly. 
But  here’s  the  remedy  for  all  my  woe. 

Soon  from  this  cold,  ungrateful  world  I’ll  go. 

Here  close  beside  him  let  me  sit  and  view 
His  lovely  face,  that  did  my  peace  undo. 

Ha!  ha!  the  poison  works— ’tis  time  to  die— 

Jacobi  dear— a last— a long— good-by ! 

[Sophronia  dies,  but  remains  upright  The  three  are 
now  seated  side  by  side  on  the  bench  before  mentioned. 
Some  bars  of  plaintive  music. 
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~V1TE  first  touched  the  shore  of  moth 
Tt  eru  civilization  at  Venice — a shore 
washed  h y the  waters  of  antiquity  and  of 
quaint  provincialism,  and  strewn  with 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  of  all  times  and 
of  many  strange  peoples,  yet  an  entirely 
new  ho  id  to  .0$**  who  comes  from  the 
haunts  of  the  simple  Tyrolese. 

31  y rustic  pen  mast  refrain  from  a 
description  of  this  sweet  city  of  the 
sea.  Where  so  man v of  the  world's 


best  artists  have  laid  their  smoothest  verse 
and  their  most  graceful  periods  in  homage, 
no  word  of  mine  need  seek  a place.  To 
the  solemn,  spell-bound  spirit  city  of  the 
past  I offer  only  the  tribute  of  silent  love 


at  the  rrnuc  wku,. — a mokmm*  $c*.n*r  in  v'kmce. 


Entered  accord  it  it?  to  Act  of  Cojugreeei,  in  the  year  1ST©,  t>y  JTlurjter  au<i  Brothers,  tu  the  OQlce  of  the  LibiattaZi 
of  CnfljjrefK  at 
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and  admiration.  Its  crumbling  balconies 
and  its  slime  grown  and  water -lapped 
thresholds,  the  mellow  glow  of  its  over- 
ripe facades,  and  the  soft  shimmer  of  its 
color-fed  lagoons,  will  attract  and  enchant 
the  beauty-loving  world  without  my  help. 

One  of  its  aspects,  however,  seems  to 
me  to  have  received  inadequate  notice. 
Wreathed  within  the  city  of  the  canals 
and  the  gondolas,  co  extensive  with  it, 
and  growing  from  the  same  core  of  hu- 
manity, lies  unobserved  the  quiet  and 
hidden  city  of  the  streets — a city  full  of 
strange  people,  busy  with  the  indolence 
and  unthrift  of  Italian  daily  life. 

Hoping  to  catch  the  first  movement  of 
the  day,  I went  out  at  half  past  six.  In 
France  it  should  have  been  quite  two 
hours  earlier;  but  I struck  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  morning  life.  A sleepy  and 
uncombed  waiter  was  giving  coffee  to  a 
few  straggling  guests  on  the  Riva,  drow- 
sy fishermen  were  just  hoisting  their 
pointed  sails,  and  one  after  another  the 
gondoliers  of  the  Piazzetta  were  creeping 
from  under  their  awnings  and  stretching 
their  languid  arms  in  regret  for  the  ended 
night.  About  the  steps  of  the  Campanile, 
and  in  every  sheltered  comer,  beggars 
were  still  dreaming  on  the  pavement. 
The  Piazza  was  piled  here  and  there  with 
the  chairs  and  tables  at  which  last  night 
delegates  from  all  nations  had  sat  under 
the  moonlight,  sipping  coffee  and  ices, 
and  drinking  in  the  mellow  glory  of  the 
golden  mosaic  portals  of  San  Marco.  The 
pigeons,  lineal  descendants  of  Dandolo’s 
carriers,  were  picking  the  last  crumbs 
from  the  clean  pavement,  and  broad  day 
filled  the  whole  deserted  square. 

Turning  the  comer  of  the  church,  and 
crossing  the  canal  which  passes  under  the 
Bridge  of  Sighs,  I left  the  Venice  of  the 
gondolaf  and  penetrated  a labyrinth  of 
narrow  streets — foot-ways  only,  for  no 
hoof  ever  awakens  their  echoes — which 
led  in  and  out  among  the  houses  and 
garden  walls,  up  and  down  over  narrow 
bridges,  into  little  squares  where  fruit 
women  were  setting  up  their  stands,  and 
where  seedy  men  were  hiking  morning 
cocktails  of  black  coffee  and  brandy  at 
the  tables  in  front  of  the  caffe,  to  the 
doors  of  grand  churches  where  matutinal 
women  were  attending  mass,  and  into 
many  a cul-de-sac  whence  the  steps 
must  be  retraced. 

I met  respectable  middle-aged  clerks,  in 
well-worn  black,  who  bought  their  morn- 


ing papers  and  trudged  on  to  their  desks 
— men  who  had  come  out  from  their  own 
homes,  and  were  going  to  their  regular 
bread-winning  work,  whose  round  of  life 
lies  in  this  strange  place,  and  whose  fa- 
miliar daily  scenes  are  these  marvels 
which  we  come  so  far  to  see — men  to 
whom  the  name  America  brings  only 
vague  suggestions  of  New  York  and  Bra- 
zil. I think  this  impressed  me  more  than 
any  thing  else.  To  have  a foreigner  in 
the  streets  turn  and  look  at  me  as  though 
not  he  but  I myself  were  the  interesting 
object — this  is  the  most  unsettling  sight 
of  all  my  seeings. 

Little  by  little  business  began  to  take 
possession  of  the  streets.  Bakers'  shops 
and  butchers’  shops  and  fish  stalls  were 
opened ; the  din  of  countless  blacksmiths 
and  coppersmiths  filled  the  air  at  every 
turn,  as  though  the  making  of  locks  and 
kettles  and  chimney-pots  were  the  one 
usurping  industry  of  the  world;  loud- 
voiced  women  called  all  the  people  to 
come  and  partake  of  baked  pumpkin, 
fresh  and  hot;  and  the  melody  of  min- 
gled street  cries  grew  to  a chorus  of  sup- 
plication. 

Lately  risen  maidens  lowered  baskets 
from  their  balconies,  and  fished  up  cat- 
meat,  or  bread,  or  onions,  or  other  house- 
hold supplies,  lowered  the  coppers  for 
payment,  gathered  their  scanty  raiment 
about  them,  and  withdrew.  The  vender — 
we  knew  him  at  the  opera — pocketed  his 
money,  tossed  his  load  to  his  head,  and 
yelled  his  noisy  way  down  the  alley. 

In  the  Piazza  beyond  the  Rialto,  where 
early  activity  most  centres,  I took  up  a 
commanding  position  at  an  out-of-door 
table,  and  ordered  my  44  white  coffee”  and 
bread  and  butter.  What  a wonderful 
place  it  was  for  breakfasting — just  for 
once!  What  pretty  but  carelessly  clad 
women  in  black  lace  head-dresses  came 
from  each  street  and  went  toward  the 
church  ; what  a clatter  the  wooden  pat- 
tens made,  and  what  a gabble  the  news- 
boys; what  loads  of  fresh  fruit  and  vege- 
tables the  women  carried  past;  how  the 
urchins  gambled  for  soldi;  how  unlike 
every  thing  was  to  what  we  see  at  home; 
and  how  unreal  one  grows  to  feel  himself 
in  watching  it  all! 

The  cheap  dealers  of  the  Rialto  were 
taking  down  their  shutters  and  displaying 
their  low-priced  wares.  Boys  sat  on  the 
broad  steps  munching  bread  and  revelling 
in  the  yellow  luxury  of  broad  wedges  of 
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' cry  hand.  and 

vhmv  >!flr-'f)  bar- 
gains vvetv  driv- 
ing in  -prats  and  snails  and 
in  fractious  of  the  smallest 
f ■ j fowl. 

Ettl^rin^  4 tj&ide  aqtfare 
shut  in  by  high  hoa^.niid, 
like  most  Venetian  squares, 
dominated  by  the  unfinished  facade  of  h 
time-stained  church,  I noticed  a singular 
activity  among  the  people.  They  were 
scurrying  in  from  every  ajley,  and  hast 
erring  from  every  house  d/wir;  with  odd 
shaped  copper  buckets  on  hook  ended 
wooden  bows,  ami  with  little  cot Isrof  rope. 
Old  rneit  ami  women,  boys  and  girls,  all 
gathered  closely  about  a covered  well 
curb  in  the  middle  of  the  square  : and  Mill 
they  hurried  on.  until  they  stood  ii  dozen 


BA  unitf  M.lKKMl.M,, 

hot  p,ii&  savory  pumpkin  The purvey 
ors  of  the  adjacent  quarters  were  climb- 
inigf  dm  simp*  with  whole  head  h»:njv  : . t 
grapes,.  op  bslu or  vegetables.  Over  the 
hand  r.hl.  tiding  the  who].*  Width  of  l he 
Grand  Camd.  lay  a iloet  of  bergf-H  no 
Insulin#.  with  produce  from  beyond  the 
lagoons,  or  stowing  away  assorted  cargoes 
< if  white  an d p 1 1 r j »1  e grapes,  pmc ties,  tigs, 
lettuce,  cliiccory,  radishes,  shining  white 
onions,  carrots,  beefs,  potatoes— the  whole 
ftpsh  - colored  assort  ment  of  green  gro 
eery.  On  shore  the  market  people  filled 
the  streets  and  arcades  with  fish,  ami 
flesh,  anil  fowl,  and  fruit,  and  flowers* 
and  the  whole  air  with  a tumult  of  noisy 
traffic.  I descended  among  the  throng* 
where  customers  were  importuned  on  ev- 
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deep  around  it.  Presently  the  church 
tower  slowly  struck  eight,  and  a little  old 
man  forced  his  way  through  the  crowd, 
passed  his  ponderous  iron  key  through 
the  lid,  and  unlocked  the  well.  The  ket- 
tles went  jangling  into  it,  and  came  slop- 
ping out  again  at  an  amazing  rate,  and 
the  people  trudged  off  home,  each  with  a 
pair  of  them  swung  from  the  shoulder. 
The  wells  are  deep  cisterns,  which  are  fill- 
ed during  the  night,  and  it  is  out  of  amia- 
ble consideration  for  those  who  love  their 
morning  nap  that  they  are  given  as  good 
a chance  as  their  neighbors  of  getting  an 
unsoiled  supply.  It  is  the  first  instance 
that  has  come  to  my  notice  of  a commend- 
able municipal  restraint  upon  the  repre- 
hensible practice  of  early  rising.  Few, 
very  few,  of  those  who  came  for  water  had 
had  time  for  their  toilets.  Their  day  evi- 
dently begins  with  this  excursion  to  the 
public  reservoir. 

Later  in  my  walk  I saw  a cistern  being 
replenished.  A barge  filled  with  fresh- 
water lay  in  a canal  near  by,  and  a steam- 
pump  forced  the  supply  through  a hose 
to  the  square,  where  a gutter  carried  it  to 
the  well.  The  water  is  of  excelleht  qual- 
ity. It  is  brought  through  conduits  from 
the  Euganean  Hills,  near  Padua,  but  it^ 
distribution  through  the  city  is  carried  on 
in  the  original  manner  indicated.  For  a 
city  where  the  salt  sea  is  the  scavenger, 
where  ablutions  are  not  de  rigueur , and 
where  water  is  not  a beverage,  the  cost  of 
laying  distributing  mains  has  wisely  been 
spared. 

By  nine  o’clock  I had  walked  some 
miles,  and  had  seen  the  populace  subside 
from  its  brief  spasm  of  activity  and  settle 
down  to  the  sweet  do-nothing  of  its  daily 
life,  and  I turned  my  face  homeward.  I 
sought  in  vain  for  a ferry  over  the  Grand 
Canal.  I was  lost  in  a maze  of  confusing 
streets.  Defeated  of  my  purpose,  I called 
a gondola,  and  was  rowed  ignommiously 
back  to  my  hotel. 

From  Botzen  I had  sent  a trunk  to  Ven- 
ice by  freight-train,  and  I went  to  the 
station  to  get  it.  I was  met  by  a porter 
who  had  served  in  the  Austrian  army,  and 
who  spoke  German.  He  kindly  took  my 
case  in  hand.  Armed  with  my  receipt,  I 
was  conducted  to  a freight  clerk's  office. 
He  looked  through  many  pigeon-holes, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders — my  trunk 
had  not  arrived.  I expostulated.  He 
looked  again,  and  again  shrugged.  Four- 
teen days  should  have  sufficed,  but  he  had 


as  yet  received  no  notice  of  the  arrival. 
My  porter  took  me  to  the  custom-house ; 
there  stood  the  trunk,  covered  with  a 
week’s  dust.  Back  to  the  freight  clerk; 
he  looked  again.  No,  the  freight  letter 
had  not  arrived.  I did  not  want  the  let- 
ter. I wanted  the  trunk.  He  shrugged  his 
shoulders;  we  must  wait  until  the  chef 
should  come.  At  last  the  chef  came.  He 
remembered  having  seen  the  letter,  and 
he  looked  through  the  pigeon-holes.  He 
must  be  mistaken ; it  could  not  have  come. 
No  matter  about  the  letter,  my  receipt  was 
a duplicate,  and  I wanted  the  trunk.  The 
chef  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Then  he 
went  off  to  rummage  through  a desk  at 
another  corner  of  the  room,  and  at  last  he 
found  the  unlucky  letter.  Then  we  must 
take  the  letter  to  the  custom-house.  Of- 
ficial number  one  vised  it,  and  sanded  it, 
and  turned  me  over  to  official  number 
two.  This  one  looked  at  the  trunk,  wrote 
something  on  the  paper,  blotted  it  with  a 
pinch  of  dust  from  the  floor,  and  sent  us 
to  official  number  three,  who  did  a long 
sum  on  it,  in  triplicate,  opened  a little 
drawer,  took  out  some  sand  with  an  iron 
spoon,  and  sprinkled  it  again.  Then  num- 
ber four  wrote  illegible  signature  on 
each  of  the  three  sections,  sprinkled  on 
some  sand  from  box,  poured  most  of  the 
sand  on  to  his  desk,  and  sent  us  to  number 
five,  who  verified  the  computation,  wrote 
his  name  three  times,  sanded,  and  dis- 
patched us  to  number  one.  The  circum- 
locution was  complete.  Number  one 
wrote  something  more,  sanded  the  news- 
paper he  had  been  reading,  and  set  us  free. 
Now  we  would  get  the  trunk  and  be  off. 
By  no  means,  we  must  trudge  back  to  the 
station,  wait  for  the  clerk  to  come  back 
from  somewhere,  pay  him  some  money, 
give  him  the  letter,  and  get  his  permit, 
duly  signed  and  sanded,  and  then  go  to 
the  custom-house  and  carry  away  the 
property.  It  has  taken  the  reader — who 
has  not  skipped — some  minutes  to  read 
this  tale.  It  took  me  fifteen  minutes  to 
write  it;  it  took  me  six  times  fifteen  min- 
utes to  go  through  the  evolutions  which  it 
describes. 

Feeling  sure  that  I should  never  climb 
another  mountain,  I had  brought  from 
Cortina — as  a trophy  to  hang  under  my 
Mosel  oar — the  alpenstock  with  which  I 
struggled  up  Tofana:  value,  twenty-two 
cents.  For  convenience  I would  send  it 
as  freight  to  Havre.  To  allow  for  the 
slowness  of  the  clerks,  we  assigned  an  ex- 
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tra  three-quarters  of  an  hour  for  the  busi-  money*  Mark  it  'Paid/  and  send  it  as 
ness  of  getting  it  off  our  hands,  besides  a soon  as  possible." 

half  hour  for  buying  tickets  and  register-  \ But  they  manage  these  things  better  in 
ing  the  baggage.  In  front  of  llie  station  Italy.  I must  go  back  and  see  what  “ Ex- 
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stands  a little  guard  bouse,  with  the  de- 
luding legend;  Expedizione." 

“ Might  I send  this  stick  to  Havre  ?’■ 
"Sieu  roc’1 

‘ 1 How  much  will  it  cost  V' 

W e must  ask.  Tin*  expeditor  goes  with 
us  to  the  freight  clerk,  who  answers, 
“ More  than  it  is  worth." 

“ Probably,  hut  how  much  V1 
u How  much  docs  it.  weigh  f ' 

“ I don't  know.  Weigh  it." 

The  expeditor  hung  it  to  the  hook  of  a 
steelyard  which  another  man  held  up: 
“One  kilo"  (two  pounds).  Thru,  alter  a 
calculation:  “Two  francs." 

“Very  well;  I will  stand  two  francs. 
No  matter  about  the  receipt;  Here  is  the 


podizione"  really  means.  1 must  give  the 
details  very  clearly,  and  the  official  must 
make  out  the  papers.  I might  go  and  get 
my  tickets  and  light  my  baggage  through, 
and  then  come  back.  I came  back,  at 
the  end  of  a half  hour  and  of  all  my 
patience,  and  found  him  still  writing. 
There  were  three  “ freight  letters,"  each 
as  long  and  intricate  as  a | w d icy  of  insur- 
mice,  and  two  long  ' declarations"  for 
the  custom-house — giving  a description, 
value,  etc.,  etc.*  Then  we  went  to  the 


* All  coneeminj*  i wenfv-f  wo  cenia*  worth  w<m>  1 
ami  iron,  which  bud  not  reached  Havre  tw^ntv^ight 
dav*  later,  ami  probably  never  will  reach  there. 
One  of  those  freight  letters  has  got  into  a wrong 
jogeondiole. 
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freight  clerk,  and  he  signed  something, 
and  I signed  something  (sanded),  and 
the  4 4 Expedizione”  man  demanded  three 
francs  and  a half.  I referred  to  the  con- 
tract for  two  francs. 

‘ 4 Ah ! mais ! the  4 Expedizione’  costs  a 
franc  and  a half.” 

At  last  I was  free.  Every  thing  was 
attended  to,  and  we  had  still  seven  min- 
utes to  get  our  seats.  I separated  Jane 
from  a poodle  with  which,  and  with  whose 
mistress,  of  course,  she  had  made  friends, 
gathered  up  my  bags  and  bundles,  and 
started  gayly  for  the  train. 

As  we  turned  into  the  corridor  we  saw 
the  great  doors  swing  to,  and  our  porter 
shrugged  his  shoulders. 

44  But  what  does  it  mean  ?” 

“Troppo  tardi !” 

4 4 It  is  only  ten  minutes  past  nine,  and 
the  train  leaves  at  a quarter  past.” 

‘ k The  doors  are  closed  five  minutes  be- 
fore the  train  starts.” 

“Then  why  in — !”  But  no,  the  man 
did  not  understand  English,  and  no  poor 
words  of  mine  could  do  justice  to  the  situ- 
ation. Jane  thought  otherwise,  but  then 
her  words  are  never  poor,  and  on  this  oc- 
casion she  showed  an  approach  to  genius. 
As  a piece  of  sketchy  characterization,  the 
estimate  she  expressed  of  Italian  executive 
ability  was  worthy  of  permanent  record ; 
but  she  is  overfastidious  in  such  matters, 
and  prefers  that  her  achievement  should 
be  permitted  to  remain  our  private  pos- 
session. 

The  train  gone,  we  demanded  to  see  the 
station-master.  We  were  taken  to  his  of- 
fice, and  were  most  politely  received.  He 
is  a large  man  and  a handsome  man,  with 
that  suavity  and  grace  of  manner  for 
which  the  rest  of  his  race  are  noted.  He 
listened  to  our  plaint — our  vituperation 
had  expended  itself  behind  that  closed 
door — and  he  encouraged  us  to  express 
our  frank  opinion  of  the  administration 
of  Italian  railways.  I told  him  of  my 
trunk,  and  the  stupid  fuss  about  my  stick, 
of  the  miseries  of  his  baggage-room,  and 
of  much  incident  which  one  who  is  travel- 
ling in  Italy  finds  ready  to  his  tongue. 
In  such  a presence  I could  not  give  my 
opinion  its  ruder  expression,  but  he  took 
my  meaning,  and  he  accepted  it  in  a sym- 
pathizing spirit.  Unfortunately  he  could 
only  execute  his  orders  ; he  deeply  re- 
gretted that  they  were  such  as  to  cause 
much  annoyance  to  passengers;  he  could 
tell  us  of  other  things  in  which  their  sys- 


tem was  still  more  at  fault;  they  had 
made  the  grave  mistake  of  copying  the 
methods  of  France,  which  were  full  of  im- 
perfections, instead  of  those  of  England, 
which  were  so  admirable. 

“We  are  not  English;  we  are  Amer- 
ican.” 

4 4 Ah ! You  are  American  ? I am  glad 
to  meet  you.  Kindly  take  seats,  and  tell 
me  of  your  systems.” 

Thus  the  shrewd  man  turned  our 
thoughts  into  the  didacrtic  channel — al- 
ways so  soothing — and  he  gave  us  by  his 
attention  as  a listener  almost  a compen- 
sation for  our  annoyance.  His  interest 
in  us  grew  warm.  We  had  intended  to 
lunch  at  Verona,  and  to  go  on  by  the  next 
train  to  Lake  Garda,  and  take  the  boat  for 
Riva.  We  would  make  a great  mistake; 
for  the  king  and  queen  were  at  Verona, 
and  there  would  be  a festa,  which  we  sure- 
ly should  not  miss.  Really — we  knew 
our  own  plans  best,  but  so  it  seemed  to 
him — wre  ought  by  all  means  to  pass  the 
night  at  Verona.  He  actually  dismissed 
us  in  a happy  frame  of  mind. 

In  a calmer  mood  I return  to  my  convic- 
tion that  all  we  hear  of  the  much  vaunted 
“regeneration  of  united  Italy”  is  a mere 
enthusiast’s  delusion.  No  nation  tolera- 
ting such  a system  of  railway  administra- 
tion as  hers  holds  the  germ  of  regeneration 
any  where  in  its  organization.  If  she  is 
ever  to  acquire  it,  she  must  seek  it  in  the 
blood  of  a race  to  which  the  organization 
of  our  best  railroads  was  possible. 

Now  listen  to  the  tale  of  our  sorrows. 
See  what  it  implies  to  lose  a train  in  Ven- 
ice, and  give  us  your  sympathy. 

We  rowed  back  to  the  Piazza;  attended 
the  splendid  full  mass  at  San  Marco;  wan- 
dered through  the  unequalled  halls  of  the 
Ducal  Palace — the  gorgeous  seat  of  the 
government  of  the  great  republic ; 
lunched  at  Florian's  caff6;  went  to  Vero- 
na in  the  afternoon ; spent  the  moonlight 
evening  in  its  vast  Roman  amphitheatre, 
and  in  the  crowded  square,  where  the 
whole  town  turned  out  for  its  promenade, 
and  where  a good  band  gave  an  open-air 
concert ; passed  the  next  morning  among 
the  tombs  of  the  Scaligers,  and  in  the 
noted  Veronese  churches;  and  went  com- 
fortably to  Peschiera  in  time  for  the  after- 
noon boat.  The  king  and  queen  had  left 
Verona,  and  of  course  the  “capo  di  sta- 
zione”  knew  it;  but  he  had  made  them 
serve  his  appeasing  purpose  all  the  same. 

Wo  sat  for  two  hours  on  the  deck  of  the 
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little  steamer,  moored  to 

■■ 

the  wharf, and  dined  there, 

watching*  tin*  while  the 

manoeuvre  of  boats  with  yy4  ^ 

pointed  lateen-sails,  and 

the  Work  of  red  rapped 

sailors ; gossiping*  with  the  ^ 

cook,  mid  playing  with  his  sSfejV'y 

dog;  and  dreaming  over 

the  shimmering  him*  vva 

away  shore,  where  Oatul- 
I us  lived  and  wrote,  and 

the  mountains  which  lead  ?•;  , . 

Tyrol  down  to  bathe  its  | 
feet  in  the  blue  waves  of  p 

Some  one  at  the  British  WBij^ 
Association's  meeting  at 
Dublin  read  a paper  on 
the  intellect  of  animals.  | / 

markable  as  that  of  Cu-  | 
dm u f s k h. »g,  w hie h 1 iv < - 

Desen /a  no  fifteen  miles 
away,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  lake-start 
from  Riva,  at  the  north  .A  ' Jri 

end  of  Garda.  The  dug  ' 
was  familiar  with  the 
crews  of  both,  and  with  " I \ja 
the  oilier  craft,  but  lie  had  ion  ej  tkyrjj 
made  u trip  by  her.  For  a long 
time  he  watched  her  course  down 
the  other  side  of  the  lake,  and  saw  wHSR 
her  drawing  farther  and  father 
away,  until  she  was  hidden  by 
the  projecting  point.  One  day. 
his  mind  fully  settled  to  its  theory  le 
proceeded  to  verify  it.  He  man* tied  de 
iilierately  over  to  Desenzano,  took  pas- 
xage,  came  safely  to  Riva,  and  went  back 
to  bis  familiar  kitchen  with  an  air  of  en- 
tire satisfaction.  He  could  not  be  induced 
to  make  another  trip  by  that  boat.  He 
had  “done”  it,  and  had  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer  in  that  direction.  He  had  rea 
soned  out  a plan  of  action,  and  had  found 
his  reasoning  correct 

Garda  is  the  largest  of  the  Italian  lakes 
— thirty  six  miles  long.  It  was  our*  first 
one,  and  it  must  be  the  bluest  lake  in  the 
world.  It  starts  in  the  fertile  plain  of 
l^.mibardy,  ami  piercing  the  grand  range 
by  which  this  in  sheltered,  it  runs  quite 
into  the  heart  of  the  bare-peaked,  mount- 


nin*  of  Atjteiri 
mi  Ty  rol  A t 
along  its  east 
eru  shore  Ital 
liter  villages,  n 
els,  vineyards,  and  chestnut  groves  give 
interest  to  every  mile  of  the  journey. 
After  nightfall  dose-nestling  Riva  wel- 
comed us  to  its  pleasant  lake-side  hotel 
ter  races. 

Riva  has  a history  such  as  belongs  to 
all  towns  of  good  military  position  lying 
on  the  bonier  land  between  the  plains  of 
the  south  and  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
the  north.  But  it  has  a beauty— im  uii- 
describable  lake-side  and  mountain-foot 
charm— which  attracted  us  more.  Leav- 
ing its  past  to  those  who  arc  fresher  a ml 
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least  good  thing  about  Riva  is  the  pleas- 
ure in  leaving  it — by  no  means  the  pleas- 
ure of  leaving  it,  for  a more  delightful 
halting-place  one  need  not  seek. 

Our  return  was  by  the  Desenzano  boat, 
touching  along  the  western  bank  of  the 
lake,  which  is  more  precipitous  and  far 
grander  than  the  opposite  shore,  as  it  is 
more  prosperous  ami  more  populous. 
8oine  of  it#  villages  are  at  the  top  of  a 
precipice  apparently  a thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  I l ie  lake.  One  of  these,  Tre- 
mosine,  a village  of  some  importance,  lias 
no  other  means  of  communication  with 
the  outer  world  than  by  a zigzag  foot- 
path which  leads  up  the  almost  vertical 
rock  from  the  steamboat  landing. 

The  great  industry,  wherever  a little 
soil  has  been  formed  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  is  the  cultivation  of  the  lem- 
on, tlie  gardens  belonging  to  the  rich  no- 
bles of  the  ducal  cities.  While  the  sum- 


more  eager  students,  we  contented  our- 
selves with  a simple,  inactive  absorption 
of  the  unsurpassed  natural  beauty  which 
clusters  about  this  northern  nook  of  the 
high -walled  blue  Lago  dt  Garda.  We 
were  rowed  to  its  plashing  fall  of  Ponale, 
and  at  night-fail  we  wandered  out  over 
its  cliff-side  road — a road  which  absolute 
ly  dings  to  the  .side  of  the  steep  and  some 
times  overhanging  limestone  precipices, 
and  is  threaded  through  tunnels  like  a 
String  through  its  heads.  In  more  than 
one  place  a stone  dropped  from  its  para- 
pet falls  yards  out  into  the  water,  while 
the  rock  above  overhangs  our  heads.  Mr, 
Ruskiu  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Beginning  at  the  level  of  the  lake,  it  ristss 
by  an  easy  but  constant  inclination  to  the 
very  top  of  the  grand  rock  which  sweeps 
round  into  the  Yal  di  Ledro.  As  it  re- 
cedes. it  seems  hardly  more  than  a chalk 
mark  along  the  face  of  the  cliff.  Not  the 
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umus  of  brick  mason-work,  which  sup- 
port the  frame-work  of  the  roof.  This  is 
in  winter  covered  with  boards,  and  the 
vertical  openings  lx*t ween  the  columns 
are  closed  with  glass.  At  some  points, 
its  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town  of 
Li mono.  these  gardens  are  so  extensive  as 
to  give  a most  peculiar  effect  to  the  shore. 
Nothing  could  he  more  thoroughly  Ital- 
ian than  the  graceful,  vine-grown,  lazy, 
larger  towns  at  which  we  touched.  At 
Maderno,  when*  much  of  the  shore  front 
was  occupied  by  shaded  terraces  set  round 
wdh  pots  of  aloes  and  cacti,  arid  win-re 
the  terraces  wen*  <>eeu  fried  by  slatternly, 
dull-looking  women,  there  was  a general 
air  of  ahttridoumeiit  and  u|elessness,  after 
the  best  Italian  mariner.  What  happy, 


tli is  widest  stretch  of  Italian  water’  Do- 
senzano,  where  we  landed,  lias  not  re- 
sponded even  to  the  sum  inn  on*  of  the 
steam-whistle.  Judging  from  the  man 
ner  of  those  who  would  have  relieved 
me  of  the  burden  of  my  Held -glass  during 
the  pleasant  stroll  to  the  station,  I should 
say  that  U’ggary  was  its  chief  remaining 
Industry.  Of  the  station  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  say  more  than  that  it  belongs  to 
leads  from  Venice, 


the  railway 
and  that  it  possessed  no  time-table  by 
which  we  could  determine  our  route  and 
our  connections.  Under  this  .same  meth- 
od of  administration,  instead  of  spending 
two  hours*  at  Brescia,  as  we  might  have 
done,  and  w here  we  might  have  break- 
fasted like  Christians,  we  Were  stranded 
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# Palaz/uolo  and  Bergamo, 

t hpti,  beridc  the  [manoni- 

r tf(>ry and  ^nti<*ujg  wuieis 

which  lead d< uvu  tv*  Lwco. 
thence  in  an  tmimbus  through  unheeded 
streets,  and  hurriedly  to  our  journey's  end 
—the  deck  of  a Como  steamer.  Here  at 
last  the  spirit  of  haste  was  laid.  Past  or 
slow,  early  or  late,  it  mattered  nothing 
now.  W e were  afloat  on  Como.  The  aft- 
ernoon was  only  so  far  gone  as  to  give  no 
lengthened  shadows;  the  sky  was  clear, 
the  air  was  soft  and  we  had  gone  out  of 
this  world  into  that  realm  of  fancy  where 
prose  and  poetry,  art  and  photography, 
had  budded  our  visions— 

‘\A  ekvur  lake,  uwrgiaefl  hv  fonts  of  gold 
And  whispotiwg  n»,vrtk‘«f  Softest  skies 

A*  riondk^',  save  w 1 tli  rfto1  And  rebate  slnniow;*, 
A>  1 AouUj  have  thy  fate/’ 

Evening  foil  slowly  \ each  headland, 
each  hamlet,  and  each  mountain-top  be- 
came more  and  more  unreal  in  the  fading 
light,  and  as  the  low  stars  began  to  glim- 
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for  a longer  time  in  an  unfinished  sta- 
tion-house in  Southern  Illinois.  They 
called  it  Rovato,  the  people  spoke  Ital- 
ian. the  beggars  were  polite,  ami  three 
car-loads  of  Italian  soldiers  who  belonged 
to  our  party  were  playing  morra — unu! 
oft!  chinque!  bam!  thump!  and  there  go 
But  for  all  that.  I have 


your  ten  soldi 
never  seen  its  match  for  newness  and  cru- 
dity save  in  our  own  benighted  Egypt 
All  things  come  to  an  end;  so  did  our 
stilling  and  hungry  halt,  and  wo  trun- 
dled on  through  the  rich  foot  hill  coun- 
try, among  vineyards  and  campanil i.  past 
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mer  out  of  the  fleeting  western  gold,  we 
elimbed  the  broad  white  steps  of 

“ A palace  lifting  to  eternal  heaven 
Its  'marble  wall*,  from  out  a glossy  bower 
Of  coolest  foliage,  musical  with  birds.  . . . 

The  perfumed  light 

Stole  through  the  mists  of  alabaster  lamps. 

And  every  air  was  heavy  with  the  sighs 
Of  orange  grows,  and  music  from  sweet  lutes. 
And  murmurs  of  low  fountains  that  gush  forth 
T the  midst  of  vosiw” 

For  even  this  too  was  added  to  our  cup. 
Our  first  halt  was  at  the  regal  Villa  Pm- 
zoni,  rich  with  every  luxury  which  ar- 
chitecture and  Italian  lake-side  gardening 


I room,  and  with  simple  claret  at  the  dele 
cate  and  exquisitely  served  table  d'hote. 

We  were  easily  tempted  to  borrow' from 
the  few  days  assigned  to  Paris,  and  to  tar- 
ry here  until  conscience  drove  us  forth.  I 
liad  reserved  for  my  last  afternoon's  w alk 
a visit  to  the  Villa  Serbelloni,  perched 
high  up  on  the  promontory  between  the 
Loeeo  and  the  Como  arms  of  the  lake. 
It  w?as  a question  of  taking  this  walk  in  a 
sad  rain  or  not  at  all,  for  in  the  morning 
we  must  surely  leave.  Leave ! As  easily 
leave  Eden  itself.  Conscience  and  duty 
all  forgotten,  I incontinently  engaged 


could,  at  the  behest  of  wealth,  offer  for 
the  acceptance  of  a wife.  By  that  grace 
of  good  fortune  by  which  the  traveller  oft- 
en profits,  the  Villa  Frizzoni,  unspoiled  of 
all  its  luxury,  lias  become  the  “Grand  Ho- 
tel Bel laggio,"  and  all  the  season  through 
its  hulls  and  balconies  and  terraces,  aud 
its  Orange -shaded  walks,  are  gay  with  the 
life  and  dress  and  music  of  a pleasure- 
seeking  throng.  If  the  imagination,  rev- 
elling in  the  charm  of  Como,  needs  the 
further  stimulus  of  princes,  haroneu,  con- 
t*‘ssi,  and  Ticino  nurse-maids,  they  are  all 
here  to  be  had  for  the  looking. 

Regarded  with  the  cold  eye  of  the  cap- 
tibus  traveller,  this  hotel  fills  every  re- 
quirement, mid  from  the  American  stand- 
point its  scale  of  charges  is  incredibly  low. 
The  best  that  Saratoga  can  offer  is  mean 
and  commonplace  compared  with  this,  yet 
a bachelor  must  spend  more  there  for  his 
top-story  cell  and  his  caravansary  feeding 
than  need  here  a reasonable  couple,  con- 
tent with  a charming  second  story  front 

gitizea  by  (jQ  gle 


quartet's  for  three  days  more  in  this  ram- 
bling old  nobleman's  house,  now  trans- 
formed into  a quiet,  homely  hotel.  We 
had  rowed  over  the  lake  to  the  mere- 
tricious Villa  Carlotta,  we  had  lounged  at 
Cadenabhia,  and  we  had  drunk  in  all  the 
riparian  delights:  of  this  delicious  inland 
sea,  but  we  had  conceived  no  such  wealth 
of  beauty,  of  situation,  of  vegetation,  and 
of  scrupulous  horticulture  as  g tec  ted  us 
here  at  every  turn.  It  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt description;  I simply  coin  mend  tins 
charmed  spot  as  the  best  earthly  represen- 
tation of  a veritable  fairy  land.  The  gar- 
den of  Serbelloni  is  formal  and  artificial 
to  the  last  degree;  but  its  formality  is  en- 
nobled by  the  majestic  rock  on  whose  sum- 
mit it  rests ; and  its  art  has  made  cunning 
use  of  the  vegetation  of  every  zone.  Our 
fellow.-gueste,  though  few,  were  no  less 
interesting  than  those  we  had  left  at  the 
water-side. 

It  carried  us  back  many  a long  year, 
and  brought  up  the  memories  of  a mad 
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enthusiasm  to  see  again,  somewhat  sad- 
dened by  age  and  care,  but  still  the  same, 
that  face  which  we  all  knew  so  well  when 


town  of  Bel.laggio,  These  Continental 
towns  seem  to  l>e  exempt  from  the  influ- 
ence which,  with  us,  assimilates  all  com* 
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miiiiities  to  their  conspicuous  surround- 
ings, Here,  whither  rich  and  extrava- 
gant tourists  have  fldcked  for  veal's,  their 
wealth  and  extmvagance  have  had  abso- 
lutely no  effect  upon  the  simple  people 
whom  they  daily  elbow  in  its  narrow  ar- 
caded streets.  Even  the  arts  by  which 
the  tourists  money  is  enticed  into  their 
careful  pouches  are  practiced  with  a sim- 
plicity and  an  unspoiled  and  unassuming 


her  wonderful  voice  and  her  magnetic 
presence  stirred  the  most  hidden  chords 
of  the  thousands  of  hearts  which  beat  in 
unison  under  the  great  dome  of  Cattle 
Garden  in  1851.  Sim  is  a grandmother 
now,  but  we  who  had  heard  that  match 
less  song  saw  her  only  as  the  Jenny  Li  ml 
of  our  youth. 

It  is  something  in  favor  of  these  hotels 
that  they  lie  at  the  edge  of  the  quaint  old 
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experiences.  We  parted  at  the  pier,  and 
may  never  meet  again,  but  our  memory 
of  this  lovely  Italian-Swiss  lake  will  al- 
ways recall  this  genial  and  congenial 
Briton. 

It  would  be  aside  from  my  purpose  to 
detail  our  experiences  at  Lugano  and  on 
Lago  Maggiore.  They  continued  and 
they  varied  the  impressions  received  on 
Garda,  and  made  eternal  on  Como.  It  is 
almost  futile  to  write  fresh  lines  at  this 
late  day  of  what  has  delighted  the  scribes 
of  all  times.  Even  in  the  first  century  of 
our  era,  the  younger  Pliny  wrote  to  his 
friend  Caninius  Rufus:  * 4 What  are  you 
doing  at  Como  ? Do  you  study,  hunt,  or 
fish,  or  all  three  together?  For  on  our 
beloved  lake  one  can  do  all  these.  Her 
waters  afford  fish,  her  wooded  heights 
game,  and  her  deep  solitude  quiet  for 
study.  But  whatever  you  do,  I envy  you, 
and  I can  not  restrain  the  confession  that 
it  makes  my  heart  heavy  not  to  be  able  to 
share  that  with  you  for  which  I pine  as  a 
sick  man  for  a cooling  drink,  a bath,  or  a 
living  spring.  Shall  I tear  with  violence 
these  closely  fitting  bonds,  if  no  other  so- 
lution is  possible?  Ah!  I fear  never. 
For  before  old  occupations  are  ended,  new 
ones  are  thrust  upon  me,  and  thus  link 
after  link  is  added  to  the  chain  of  end- 
less toil  which  holds  me  here  enthralled. 
Farewell.”  From  Pliny’s  time  to  ours 
the  literature  of  all  lands  has  lingered 
over  these  lovely  lakes. 

Our  route  led  us  to  Milan,  where  we 
were  favored  with  that  rare  clear  atmos- 
phere which  reveals  to  the  Lombard  plain 
one  of  the  most  majestic  of  the  world’s 
sights.  The  Venetian  Alps,  the  peaks  of 
the  Carintliian  range,  the  great  Dolo- 
mites, the  Gross  Glockner,  the  Oetler,  the 
entire  range  of  Swiss  peaks  to  Mont 
Blanc,  with  seven-peaked  Monte  Rosa  in 
the  foreground,  the  Cottian  Alps,  with 
their  pyramidal  Monte  Viso,  the  Maritime 
Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the  Euganean 
Hills,  near  Padua,  closed  almost  the  en- 
tire horizon  with  the  grandest  mountain 
chain  of  Europe.  This  view  in  its  entire- 
ty is  rarely  seen.  Nor  was  our  good  for- 
tune evanescent,  for  no  cloud,  no  slightest 
film  of  vapor,  came  to  screen  this  glorious 
panorama  from  all  our  long  road  to  Turin. 
Throughout  the  whole  day  the  grand 
army  of  mountain-tops  marshalled  itself 
for  review,  the  majestic  peaks  marching 
slowly  to  their  ever-changing  positions 


as  we  sped  swdftly  on  our  way.  The  rich 
irrigated  sub-Alpine  plain  was  their  pa- 
rade-ground, and  against  the  broad  blue 
banner  of  an  Italian  sky  stood  the  sharp 
outlines  of  their  icy  helmets.  As  the  day- 
light died  away,  the  red  glory  of  the  Al- 
pine glow  still  lifted  them  out  of  the  com- 
ing night. 

Turin  was  for  us  only  a halting-place, 
and  not  even  the  splendor  of  its  famed 
Superga  could  delay  us.  We  hastened 
on  to  those  grim  valleys  where,  resisting 
the  wicked  might  of  man,  the  children  of 
God  through  so  many  sad  centuries  with- 
stood the  fiercest  persecutions  of  Rome, 
and  handed  down  unspoiled  from  gen- 
eration to  generation  the  stem  hard  faith 
of  the  pure  Apostolic  Church.  As  the 
assumptions  and  encroachments  of  Rome 
turned  the  power  of  the  Church  to  the 
worldly  aggrandizement  of  its  rulers, 
those  who  held  to  the  primitive  faith 
were  forced  to  seek  shelter  in  obscurity. 
The  rugged  mountain  valleys  on  the  bor- 
ders df  Piedmont  and  Dauphiny  became 
their  ultimate  retreat.  Here,  long  before 
the  protest  of  Luther,  they  held  the  torch 
of  the  ancient  faith  which  he  labored  to 
restore.  Here  was  the  birth-place  of 
Romish  persecution,  and  here  were  con- 
centrated, from  1308  to  the  downfall  of 
the  Inquisition,  all  the  horrors  of  which 
fiendish  fanaticism  has  been  capable. 
Once,  and  once  only,  was  the  last  rem- 
nant of  this  chosen  people  driven  from 
these  valleys  to  the  refuge  of  Calvinistic 
Switzerland ; but  their  Glorieuse  Rentrte 
under  Arnaud  re-established  the  old  faith 
in  the  ancient  seat,  whence,  to  this  day, 
it  sends  its  evangelists  to  every  corner  of 
Italy. 

It  is  of  the  persecutions  of  this  people 
that  Milton  wrote  his  grandest  sonnet: 

“ Avenge,  0 Lord ! Thv  slaughter’d  saints  whose 
bones 

Lie  scatter'd  on  the  Alpine  mountains  cold: 
E'en  them,  who  kept  Thv  truth  so  pure  of  old. 
When  all  our  fathers  worshippM  stocks  and 
stones, 

Forget  not ; in  Thv  book  record  their  groans, 
Who  were  Thv  sheep,  and  in  their  ancient  fold 
Slain  by  the  bloody  Piedmontese,  that  roll’d 
Mother  with  infant  down  the  rocks.  Their 
moans 

The  vales  redoubled  to  the  hills,  and  they 
To  heaven.  Their  martyr'd  Mood  and  ashes  sow 
O’er  all  the  Italian  fields,  where  still  doth  sway 
The  triple  tyrant,  that  from  these  may  grow* 
An  hundredfold,  who,  having  learnt  Thv  way, 
Early  may  fly  the  Babylonian  woe.” 
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nese  and  Oriental,  in  their  varieties,  the 
Grecian,  the  Etruscan,  and  all  the  free 
Christian  modes  and  fashions,  are  rate 
sacked  either  to  furnish  relics  or  to  pro 
vide  means  of  induration  to  the  artists 
who  are  decorating  our  halls,  salons,  bou- 
doirs. flats,  mansions,  and  cottages  of  ev- 
ery degree. 

Among  these  efforts  for  Obtaining  last 
ing  rather  tl) an  ephemeral  embellishment, 
and  for  rendering  •*  ornament  conducive 
to  instruction,''  it  mssl  occasion  no  sur- 
prise to  learn  that  the  ancient  and  long 
approved  method  of  decoration  furnished 
by  painted  glass  is  again  taking  its  proper 
rank.  Certainly  the  translueence  of  glass 
enables  the  art -collector*  if  he  carefully 
and  fittingly  use  it,  to  surpass  all  the  other 
decorations  of  his  room  in  special  attract- 
iveness, The  window  being  the  open- 
ing to  admit  light,  is  always  the  first 
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white  or  colored,  The  ingee 
tlieufcs  of  HV h lit;  gl&j&V  of  which 
sile*  and  alkali  alt*  tho  monl 

fusitnr  in  the  meUmg-pot  of 
ha  vdu^  bexyi  hi 
general  ptH^vTtoo.sly  ‘ ' fritted, V 
fe  ti>. , rnAsted  with  tv  st  rpag  . j 

tire,  m order  tf>  funJUtite  their  $ 

uaihii  \Vh6tt  the  ritrificiitiou 
in  / l»e  niOtimjf‘0ra  k>  erenplme,  '•  JlM 

t s * d s :J(hr  ni  * In  ^Ahe&is.. . $ &t  4 

Tirnse  are  :»|t^rw»nl  articled,  MWi 
i f\.  H»djVred  t»< » oo)  v^r  grad-.  WMft 

Uti ! | piwc#^  yv’h  kdi  raiders  MMm 

tla*mdo&£  brittle*;  $ji$  Ih^y-ark  MMtM 

iheix  tvadt'  for  U*tV  ’y: :v;.v  <%  §£  £,S| 

Colored 

frnr  kind  is  ixvk>^I,  thj^Ut2rb’-  S | £*?£ 
ont  i hi  %W  '^P\ 

bailed  |H>t  hirtal^ia^r  the  Otli  - .gf^brl’ 
or  is  colored  only  on  mn>  side  ;j£  £* ‘ •• 
of  dm  sheet,  arid  is  termed  |gjj| f / 

-■'•O'VCM  mV  coafr-d  glass,  /.  *. , !«iS 
white  glas*  eovfivd  with  a- coat 

of  • ( w>U  theta  1 .'c*i>h>r,  Tallin 

lied  or  riift))  glass  is  almost 
i U V ui  iald^  gtaaiV, 

kididsdf, adored  giae-*  a 're  torn-  . ' 

ondj^-  4|  utr 

CydaWit- j$  t\«rmpvi  by;  .gddjnk;  a with  yellow 
eertauv  fea&U&Jb  :-Umy  : 

oxidei  to  (|fenmk»ik]s  Cif  Wiife  wyhite  n 
tjia^s.  and  /m’vtrporultn^ ^ iiv^^diehls  xnos&ie, 

i>y  fusion  in  ihe  ni<diVug'pht  of  life  glass.-  {day  u 
hons*.\  It  is  ii.uvriuW-fjovd.  vn»«*  sheets  i»t  ftferos  * 
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vxi \w  ti  t}iA  ss— :>oiasu t;u<>  Cat u eiaiAL, 


tags  -of  tl(0y 

Tmiajtl  h;y  be  Whi^,  or  .oti!r  cohered 

I )iv>yn>  wr  ^ 

ave  -^cc/iVt. |a>se<l  y‘f  dftl erent  pieces 
pil  coiorml ‘glass,  Hri^u^ed  kke  ti 
n tended  tV>  'dLv- 
The 


in  CAse  they  any  i 
greater  variety  Mfeoiors. 
if  as-  iii|t>;  ^it‘o  cut  do  covviy 

‘^tfch  such  parts  of  the  design  ns 
me  wlnfr,  iir  white  ami  ye] low,  mid  fixe 
Vfrpovver  nf  enimred  pieces  vHlh  thase  parts  of  the lie- 
of  -varying  -si pn  wliiflr  are  otherwise*  cojoml.  Hie 
the  use  «>f  pairitvr  in  the  mo-saie  Myie  uses  but 

tWo  pisrtixen^  -a  slain  which  prodmres  a 
full  yrlfow  fifth  *kid  it.  brown  yiwnel  vailed 

,e  glass  }>v  ; enurntd  brown.  The  voaro  otitlmes  of  the 
; oiherooh  i d‘wigu  are  formed*  when  the  parmifig  is 
1‘mmoyls,  \ ihushed,  by  thv  /t'Qff#  h hkdi  tsarrounil 
^tmn-.iitUe.  i ain]  oaiuwt  I he ^ pieev^  xd-  gl^ss 

isparem  as  toijvther  and  f lie*  sUl>urdinatr  ontUims 
eo|r»r  tnd>  Hrml  a!)  the  shmloW  s,  well  as  f Ilf?  hrovvu 
^1.4^  jfiuu’i  black:  {niri.s,  are  executed,  by  nj!vm>. 

:ys  thore  hr  Kof  the  imhned  ht^ tW|i  :Wit\i:  'wli.u^  fHiliir 
I idone  n vvtoh  dude  according  to  c Im  mo 
systems  o f ‘ salt-  sy.stvm  run  be  said  i.u  j^i  xnnnird. 

termed  ilie  ; The:  Vidlbw  ik^ur is  merely  m&d ..»*t« ]■&  wl 
m/ftwif.  and  • *;'r  ? 17u<imc  fhtMmeaue  uirtimd  eavb  * ojo, 

' . , j uf  fWvvh^iiri^  ^ri^epf 

the  xnnstih'  j bhndc  mu^t  tkj  represen  te<i  hv  fc  ^purutn 

glass-paint  ( piece  Aif  A Unified  tHtmi>cr ^ of  eoT 
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coloring*  necessarily  be- 
longing to  this  system  of 
glass-painting. 

It  is  a remarkable  fact 
that  the  early  artists,  be- 
fore or  at  the  time  of 
Albert  Diirer,  not  having 
the  aids  of  modern  chem- 
istry and  large  factories 
as  now.,  formed  their 
glass  in  small  disks;  yet 
they  obtained  from  their 
impure  and  compound 
oxides  effects  and  colors 
unknown  in  modern 
glass*  This  defect  ef- 
fective*1 was  so  highly 
appreciated  by  Pugin 
that  he  established  small 
glass  - works  in  London 
to  produce  disks  not  ex- 
ceeding six  inches  in  di- 
ameter, conveying  simi- 
lar effects  of  color. 

Under  the  enamel 
method  the  picture  is 
painted  on  white  or  tint- 
ed glass  with  enamel  col- 
ors and  stains. 

The  mosaic  - enamel 
method  consists  in  a com- 
bination of  the  two  for- 
mer processes,  white  and 
colored  glass  as  well  as 
every  variety  of  enamel 
color  and  stain  being 
employed  in  it.  The  practical  course  of 
proceeding  under  each  of  these  three 
methods  is  nearly  alike.  A cartoon  of 
the  design  is  made,  upon  which  are  also 
marked  the  shapes  ami  sizes  of  the  van 
ous  pieces  of  glass.  The  glass  is  cut  to 
these  forms,  and  is  afterward  painted  and 
burnt — /.  e.,  heated  to  redness  in  a furnace 
or  kiln — which  fixes  the  enamel  colors, 
hi  id  causes  the  stains  to  operate.  The 
number  of  burnings  to  which  the  glass 
is  subjected  varies  according  to  circum- 
stances. It  is  in  general  sufficient  to  burn 
glass  with  only  one  enamel  color  once  or 
twice,  the  self- same  operation  sufficing 
also  to  give  effect  to  the  stain,  if  any  is 
used.  Where  several  enamel  colors  are 
employed,  it  is  necessary  to  burn  the  glass 
more  frequently,  each  color  in  general  re- 
quiring to  be  fixed  by  a separate  burning. 
It.  only  then  remains  to  lead  the  glass  to- 
gether, and  to  put  it  up  in  its  place. 

' The  mosaic  system  of  glass-painting  as 
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ora  may,  however,  be  exhibited  on  the 
same  piece  of  glass  by  the  following  pro- 
cesses: Part  of  a piece  of  blue  glass  may- 
be changed  to  green  by  means  of  the  yel- 
low stain.  The  colored  surface  of  coated 
glass  may  be  destroyed  by  attrition  or  the 
application  of  fluoric  acid,  and  the  white 
glass  beneath  it  exposed  to  view.  This 
may,  of  course,  be  wholly  or  in  part  stain 
ctf  yellow,  like  any  other  white  glass. 
Two  shades  of  yellow  may  be  produced 
bn  the  same  piece  of  glass  by  staining 
some  parts  on  both  sides.  But  unless 
he  adopt  one  or  other  of  the  above-men- 
tioned processes,  the  glass-painter  under 
the  mosaic 


system 


more 

than  one  color  on  the  same  piece  of  glass. 
A variety  of  tint  or  riepth  may  often  be 
observed  in  the  same  piece  of  colored 
glass,  arising  from  some  accident  in  its 
manufacture.  Of  this  a skillful  glass- 
painter  will  always  avail  himself,  to  cor 
reet  as  much  as  possible  the  stiffness  of 
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n*w  furt li eV  writes  'Mr.  Win-  infallibly  rui; 

Sion, ' ‘ rriiAv,  1 tbrnk,  be  • onsidered  a ve yiv-  reasons  It  wo 
al  of  the  wvrfyiu  which  previulnd  through'  ebiml.seape,  for 
out  tilt*  AliddleAges.  atut  tintll  Uie  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  glass  cm 

ployed  durmg  this  pv^fyd  is’  fey  the 

OKHler r>  hi  3 h gepi^&l  xthamcM^  bm  mni 
t e ri a lly  if  i Iteiy  from  H both  m texture  and 
rblor.  These  &t  &m  the  more 

pcareptible  iu  ptot^ntou  to. the  antiquity 

pi  the  %Px?$f;pl 

The  sueee^fat  of  g*]^- 

pamting  iklmwo^  Vers"  iparlc- 

ediv.  * \ /Tbo  Mr.  Weale 

urges,  hi  bis  do^mi-tgld  fashion,  ‘/must 
refrain  from  hWeihptibg.  io  ivoitjifp.  oil" 
paint h%.’"  Oh  tie  ihuAt dree 

quire  ijiO  that,  although  these 

two  arte  have  irn<tue.s(iou aldyu  pin nt  of 
yontdeh  they  u^vyrtbele^i  ' posset  side* 
extremely  dissimilar,  Painting  on  glass 
on  apeuunr-  ,vf  the  distance  at  which  the 
picthd'e  t&uklly.  placed  fr<>m  fho  sped#- 
foxy.  mjUiresUc  J>e  treated  in  a perfect- 
ly distinct  manner  ft  excludes  detail, 
wh  iyh  hr*  a n -DpiixiUe,  is  suaceptihle 

of  gir^t;  effect,  liut  wlhein  tUrtntgh  the 
ii*:uisparency  of  the  glass,  is  lost,  even 
shuhki  not *ft  defect  hi  the;  burning  have 
i] title  in jhstiee  fp  the  teleptof  the  painter, 

But  ifj  after  afhiiic  artist  VH'  beiit.  upon 
citing  to  his  performance  all  the  harmony 
of  an  oil  pam ting,  hi-  must  *iyrdkT  the 
transpqi^nhyhVud  ilm  liveliness of  theefd- 
oi*s.  vfhi^i1 em*Milnbv  the'  most  hnnhliftil 

feature  *>f this  kiml  of  pahitijige  Besides, 
th0  - preseTiee  wf  the  leading  and  the  iron 
; x^: wibl  i He  : 

a painted  window  and  which  it  is  myuin 
to  id  ten  r pf  to  entirely  in  thashad 

pws  of  Ihe  picture,  tfti^  > #n*r  prow,  the 
ruck  pri  which  the  the  artist  to 

i u i i Uitk  \ia\ h pa thting  i^  sifre  lo  an  If er  &Iup 
v/m.‘k'.  ■ ; •. 

Air.  .WitiJiJtnu  i*  *aip;  e.ypErii  in 

his  caution  that  then;-  are  feu* u vm  in  glass- 
painting  which  render  it  itnht fc»r  rejy 
tvsyut  at  vm  i of  edrt  ain  m bjeetR 
r^ipt  bd  Ty  demand  a 
are  hvficT  lifted  to  an  ml  or 
pafcUihg  thairhf  a gtuss-patnfitfKy  pfe 
u>rud  resource-  of  which  are  more  limft  j take 
e»{.  A glass- painting  is  incapable «»r '|||| 
uice  gi^dafhms  of  A^dhir  ant!  of  light.  an<l{  ♦he 
sfnide  wtiirU  ipdi^pfensubh1  for  ejose 
iinltatitnis  of  nature,  and  for  prodii<*iiig 
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saine  objwdioi^  equally  applies  b>  hmg 
po?SfHvet)ve  \dcws  i>f  interiors  ami  ilia 
bkv  To  ihoxn  fuay  be  added  groups  -uf 
h^s;'ynv'^sreu  Stingie  reqdirii a 

givai.  display  of  f qrbsh o^etiT tig,  and  mat 
position^  \vhud»  do  not  eon.^^t;  of  U gores 
confined  to  t Tie1  foreground,  but  comprise 
. fur  inlo  tliit  liAck- 

gwu.md  uf  thr  pielure 
Th«^  sbhjc4^^  smtol  to  glass-paint  ' 
itigH  are  tho«»*  which  Are  nf  t4h?m«eive^: 
jdrii^ing^  o WiAi:  iHe  traufjl  u 
eeui  q u a l U ips  of  gl aAn.  fif  jtlu*  kuj.il  dvo 

i>rnanleuti»l^ capable 
$>f  t&Uig  iy pt'c^d  fel : in  Mjjfai  pi  e,:  ha  t*d, 
and  soiiuHYfuit  . Hkf  niivnnei#.  by  broad 
.mas^^  .of*  stitT  rtdorhfg,  dear  untiiitr^ 
^urh  iie'CH-  iind  vivhJ  cumr mils  at  light  and  shade, 
picturesque  ireat ment.  A group  smlptu red  ut  lxvssov*iief  would 

afford  an  evf‘ol]etti  model,  on  amount  of 
i ts  want  of  a ppa.tyd  t depth  an  d the  meat 
n to  emmterart  ^ far  possif>b3  lbi» 
»f  (hi^e"  j caqsb  of  itwl l istinr tuf4»^  t.hp?  siinjdkdty  of 
crimpc^itjeou  namely,  and  the  sliarp 
Hgh $ • And; ' -broad  *&badow£  of  tlie  Itgures; 
But  the  painter  is  Ik^t  left  to  his 
own  ykm>crs  Of  seiecti  rig  1 iis  su  IvjCH i f bp 
will  hut  Ih>  careful  to  exhibit  the  trA>ris)ti* 
Hnty  o t the  mllixv  as  circun^tanc.c* 
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will  reusuOubly  allow.  ‘I  by  no  means  \ t;Ui»u),  m bis  lustury  of  'stained  £’Ihss  m 
euTert^dri  Ui^  o|5iji»()^<f — \ve are  again  quoi^  | sists  Oval  Ute  artist  lit  ^b^s  - j>ainjSug 
'iMijgr,  ME  W iiigbu v-r  • v that  ,-ii 


as«qrtuuUng 
4$*; iff!, - ;h y Ml  jjwportibii  to 
its  spark! i ug  brilliancy  and  the  l>r;aU|y  of 
if  A color*.  kithoul  rogtird  it*  its  piytonul 
qiialiOfA  If  Ibis  Were  so,  pattern  glas^ 


should  be  a s'mdkui  of  history,  ..sac ml  and 
profane,  vcidi-'  versed  in  ecclesiastical  ami 
civil  heraldry.  gme&lo- 


id  .qi.vyay*  no  preferred  id, 

pi*  tlio*  lOhss  • -paintings.  nod  geoOe'ti’H'si 

)KVftorns  formed  of  plaiti  piis&tv  of  gbi>v;  f6 
patterns  enriched  with  i *. * . n i in u l 

assert  that  the  best  picture  g!?i ss--jjnjnO.no 
is  that  \v lu»‘i*  most  fulJy  combines.'  lie 


qualities  of  n go<Kl  picture  lyith  d i^diiy  ot* 
the  diaphanous  pi  operU  of ' class  I t 

ought,  imdodbL  to' pic- 

turn  Out  U should  amount  ot I e*r  tirhi&&\ 
ex  III Hi  the  0'( dic'd  etifet  of  *jdm°wl  iliere  • j 
und  dinner  that  $iu  ^vsxui'ibi>;  be  bn 


sliotiid  4 ca# g^hbbfkic><]  f y ’ u melufn  katlr, ; 
upd  o.OtiAt|e/ipy;  v£jnl  strengthen  hupxelf 
}f it  h ii  tM ee! iau i eni  V n o \vj *At  ge  pf  conrinn 

log  LrJUoberU'S,;  piU'l-S  to  '"•♦Oinpo.se  U wholr 
f : of  ' eifefit  of  >y tli'cft . ' lie  1 &4$ 

- opfn*rUiiiVfy  nfforruiing;  an, rot  her  Otuo  & 
} irolilij^T teal ; j UvfgmeiiT  n util  \fy? 

U’»  %Wi/  t O.  A/i/1  . f 1 1 rt  ■».«•« i I 


Q bjijfcpi  n t i i»e-  w *n  ar4;tay«yriU<:* 
picf.t.*ri!t)  msuure*:*.  Tin  aru*.  if  i,«.* 
•W  'VT.Hh  until  '•  at  S.H..  is  Hve  :.<.?v:»»:i-'..is.\  ; 
'NVaiTuiirfi.'u-  a ivurtvCT  -ui  femvjtvisH  «-*>y.u- 


*0.*v  •;  : * : ,. .;  . •;. * ,-■•  ,■  / .*  > * - mm-V.  vV; 

: We  need  not  4tV>p  Id  in q ui rc:  1 low  aiany 

Xla'S-paiiue,rs  in  N* w Vork  eity  fulfil  l 
' tbt^e  exuctine'  eoHditious.  We  an*  ottiy 
■jfii' Jkd’ed  id  Aia^htaiiiV  that  gl^s-pa  i .uiii% 
l»k-  n bigii  oi'der  of  art  i*  iiece^sible  in 
A&iK'  city  , itinl  tlmt  there  is  > Igrge  and 
nnuM-asiiiti:  dr-tuand  for  it  ^ a tneaus  ot 
s * * ddany.a.f yon;  * tlttf  present  iiuir, 

* sSfvrieV  pf  wrudltws j hiteltr 
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painted  for  the  dining-room  of  a mansion 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Hudson  enables 
us  to  justify  by  direct  example  our  em- 
phatic commendation.  The  designs  oc- 
cupy the  lower  half  of  the  windows,  be- 
ing four  feet  six  inches  in  height  by  three 
feet  six  inches  in  width.  With  lx>ld  vet 
earefully  composed  outlines  are  depicted 
the  gardener  with  the  vegetables,  the  fish- 
erman with  his  nets  and  baskets  of  fish 
and  the  various  equipments  of  his  craft, 
surrounded  by  colored  mosaics  of  the 
fruits  and  growths  of  the  garden.  To 


these  succeed  the  gamekeeper  with  his 
spoils  from  the  preserve,  the  huntsman 
and  his  trophies  and  his  prey,  the  domes- 
tic provertitori—  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  confectioner,  with  the  delicacies  of  his 
handicraft  lending  color  and  glitter  to 
the  subject  whilst,  close  at  hand  are  the 
vintner  and  his  acolytes,  and  the  several 
attendants  ministering  to  a noble  repast. 
The  figures  are  partially  in  media  *val  cos- 
tume. The  borderings  of  these  inspira- 
tions of  comfort,  good-will,  and  hospital- 
ity symbolize  the  invitation  and  reeep- 
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tion  of  the  guest  and  the  procession  to 
the  feast,  with  the  cook  and  the  obsequi- 
ous domestics,  all,  by  manner  and  the 
insignia  they  carry,  striving  to  enhance 
the  hospitality  of  the  host  himself.  Con- 
ceive the  rich  and  varied  streams  of  col- 
or, the  reliefs  and  contrasts  of  tone,  which 
these  brilliant  mosaic  transparencies  be- 
stow when  the  light,  natural  or  artificial, 
streams  through  their  several  divisions! 
How  the  festive  warmth  and  good  cheer 
of  the  salle  a manger  are  infinitely  en- 
hanced by  the  glowing  hues  of  dress  and 
dessert,  costume  and  produce,  all  belong- 
ing, as  it  were,  to  the  particular  uses  of 
the  ample  apartment ! 

Painted  windows,  it  has  been  well  said, 
and  especially  pattern  windows,  composed 
merely  of  round  glass  with  a painted  bor- 
der, will,  in  many  domestic  buildings,  be 
found  as  effectually  to  exclude  the  sight 
of  some  disagreeable  object  as  panes  of 
common  ground  or  corrugated  glass,  be- 
sides being  vastly  more  ornamental. 

Increased  evidences  of  stained  glass 
coming  into  fashion  in  the  shops,  the 
houses,  the  flats,  even  in  the  depots  of  the 
elevated  railway,  poor  as  the  specimens 
may  be,  are  on  every  side  of  the  city. 
Let  us  recall  a few  examples.  The  win- 
dows of  the  reception-rooms  of  a well- 
known  physician  present  two  historic  full- 
length  figures  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  period 
— studies  of  the  quaint,  bright,  early  cos- 
tumes, reminding  one  of  Enid,  “where, 
like  a shoaling  sea,  the  lovely  blue  played 
into  green” — having  enrichments  of  color 
in  the  upper  lights.  A Brooklyn  resi- 
dence, of  ordinary  dimensions,  possesses 
an  extension  dining-room  with  four  win- 
dows representing  the  Seasons,  and  in  the 
library  casements  are  four  charming  me- 
dallion portraits  of  Bryant,  Longfellow, 
Dickens,  and  Shakspeare.  The  Society 
Library  has  a solemn  memorial  alcove 
with  a southern  light  showing  figures  of 
Knowledge  and  Prudence,  flanked  at  the 
corners  with  heads  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dan- 
te, and  Chaucer,  well  draped  and  habited. 
A scroll  records  the  dedication:  “This 
Alcove  was  decorated  as  a Tribute  of 
Friendship  from  Robert  Lenox  Kenne- 
dy.” No  more  elegant  treatment  occurs 
to  us,  for  an  example  far  away  in  a lit- 
erary man's  home,  than  the  staircase  win- 
dow designed  by  the  Messrs.  Cottier  for 
the  poet  Tennyson,  in  which  figures  of 
Dante,  Homer,  and  Chaucer  filled  the 
principal  lights,  having  three  medallions 


in  the  fan-lights  of  Beatrice,  Penelope, 
and  Griselda,  and  emblematic  fruits  and 
flowers  in  the  lower  panels.  The  casual 
visitor  has  only  to  pass  the  Brunswick  Ho- 
tel— which,  though  thoroughly  modern, 
and  only  a few  years  in  existence,  has  its 
dining-room  surrounded  with  old  case- 
ments, furnished  from  Boston,  such  as 
might  have  decorated  a thriving  hostelry 
on  the  great  North  Road  of  Old  England 
— and  take  his  course  up  Fifth  or  Madi- 
son Avenue.  Adaptations  of  old  stained- 
glass  decorations  may  be  here  and  there, 
and  not  sparsely,  met  with,  serving  as  an 
ornament  for  the  higher  lights,  and  as  a 
screen  for  the  lower  compartments  of  the 
first-floor  windows  looking  on  the  public 
thoroughfare. 

In  the  glass-painters’  workshops — we 
write  these  remarks  in  one  of  the  most 
noted — may  be  seen  devices,  at  a cost  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  majority,  which  would 
brighten  and  illuminate  habitations  large 
or  small.  Here  are  medallion  windows 
filled  with  medallions,  or  panels,  contain- 
ing colored  pictures,  arranged  in  a sym- 
metrical manner,  and  imbedded  in  a mo- 
saic ornamental  ground  formed  of  rich 
colors,  highly  suggestive  and  agreeable  in 
a sitting-room,  whatever  be  its  principal 
uses.  Here  are  pictures  without  number, 
representing  successive  incidents  in  a par- 
able, a story,  or  a legend,  prose  or  verse, 
some  even  bearing  effigies,  having  lighter 
colors  for  the  edgings  of  the  various  pan- 
elling and  outer  border  of  the  windows. 
Profuse  in  fancy  are  the  groups  of  leaves, 
the  maple,  oak,  ivy,  and  the  parasitical 
plants,  as  well  as  the  birds  and  insects, 
and  the  scroll-work  formed  of  the  twining 
tendrils  of  plants,  or  boughs,  or  branches. 
Borders  with  stalks  runniug  up  the  sides 
of  the  lights,  either  in  a serpentine  man- 
ner or  straight,  from  which  spring  leaves, 
acorns,  nuts,  fruit,  the  stalks,  maybe,  of 
one  color,  the  leaves  of  another,  and  these 
introduced  on  a colored  ground.  There 
is  a very  bewilderment,  of  course,  of  heral- 
dic emblems  and  equipments,  the  shield, 
the  helmet,  crown,  coronet,  crest,  man- 
tling, motto,  highly  enriched  with  bar- 
baric gems.  At  hand  are  ranged  coats  of 
arms,  or  badges,  or  merchants’  marks,  in- 
itials of  a rich,  extravagant  form,  and 
monograms  highly  decorated . Attractive 
enough  will  the  common  “decorated  pat- 
terns” be  found,  consisting  of  a number  of 
narrow  fillets  and  bands,  some  colored, 
some  ornamented,  but  for  the  most  part 
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brilliant  Japanese  furniture  does  not  af- 
ford. 

Meanwhile  certain  simple  professional 
advice  may  he  rem endured  with  profit  by 
any  novice  thinking:  to  use  painted  glass, 
in  a considerable  degree,  as  a household 


plain  and  white,  disposed  in  the  forms  of 
circles,  lozenges,  ovals,  quatre-foils,  and 
other  geometrical  figures,  or  even  simply 
reticulated  and  curiously  interwoven  with 
each  other. 

You  will  not  find  a prettier  fashion  of 


gjS  | 


MEMORIAL  WINDOW  IN'  SOCIETY  I.IMURY 


putting  a story  into  pictorial  form,  either 
an  old  ballad,  or  a scene  or  two  from  a play 
of  yhakspeare,  or  a legend  by  Longfel- 
low, than  that  of  using  the  slides  of  a fire- 
screen for  one  or  more  diaphanous  illus- 
trations. bright  with  delicate  and  glisten- 
ing color— a kaleidoscope  that  even  the 


ornamentat  ion . Th e positive  colors  ought 
to  }>e  employed  sparingly,  and  confined 
to  the  chief  points  in  the  composition. 
When  overloaded  with  color,  the  spark 
ling  brilliancy  so  desirable  in  painted  glass 
is  entirely  lost.  The  general  ground  of 
the  window,  for  example,  should  be  of  a 
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neutral  tint  suitable  in  tone  to  its  charac- 
ter and  situation.  In  a southern  aspect 
this  tone  should  be  of  a cool  gray,  and  the 
positive  colors  blue,  green,  and  purple, 
ought  to  predominate  over  ruby,  yellow, 
and  orange.  In  a northern  aspect  the 
general  ground  should  be  of  a warm,  sun- 
ny tint,  and  the  warm  ought  to  predom- 
inate over  the  cold  colors.  An  eastern 
window  ought  to  approximate  in  color  to 
a northern,  a western  to  a southern  win- 
dow. 

Forty -five  years  ago,  says  Mr.  Gibson, 
there  was  no  stained-glass  manufactory  in 
the  United  States.  He  may  be  considered 
the  father  of  glass-painting  on  this  side, 
and  his  museum,  old  books,  and  wondrous 


collections  of  bric-k-brac  of  all  sorts,  illus- 
trate the  numberless  by-paths  directly  or 
indirectly  connected  with  the  glass-paint- 
er’s art.  At  the  period  of  Mr.  Gibson's 
arrival,  a father  and  two  sons,  named 
James,  had  built  a furnace  in  New  York 
city,  but  tried  in  vain  to  obtain  orders 
sufficient  to  form  a business.  The  two 
sons  became  scene-painters;  the  father 
painted  curtains,  but  eventually  returned 
to  England,  went  into  theatrical  specula- 
tions, and  redeemed  his  fortunes.  Now, 
at  least  a score  of  glass-painters  may  be 
found  within  Fifth  Avenue  and  Bleecker 
Street,  while  perhaps  every  city  of  note 
throughout  the  Union  possesses  one  or 
more  artists  of  this  attractive  craft. 


THE  CONNEMARA  HILLS. 


THE  rain  in  which  I had  begun  my 
journey  to  Roundstone  disappeared 
as  the  day  advanced,  when  the  sun  came 
forth,  and,  driving  the  mist  before  it,  re- 
vealed the  beauty  of  the  scenery  through 
which  we  were  passing.  The  purple 
heather  blossoms,  the  green  furze,  and 
brown  boggy  banks  dripping  with  moist- 
ure, seemed  covered  with  innumerable 
diamonds;  the  air  became  musical  with 
the  songs  of  the  birds;  and  Nature,  joy- 
ous and  hopeful,  seemed  recovering  from 
some  malady.  As  I looked  back  Upon 
the  mountains  they  assumed  an  entire- 
ly different  aspect:  they  appeared  heavy 
and  sombre  while  we  journeyed  at  their 
base,  but  now  their  lines  were  as  varied 
and  full  of  buoyant  grace  as  those  of  the 
most  noble  Alpine  scenery.  The  dreary 
moors  were  changed  to  beautiful  lakes 
whose  waters  were  dotted  with  islands, 
and  the  sky,  so  long  hidden  by  its  humid 
veil,  was  of  the  deepest  blue,  and  melted 
with  exquisite  gradation  of  tint  into  the 
piled-up  ranges  of  the  distant  mountains. 
The  soft  perf umed  air,  the  glorious  scen- 
ery, clear  and  splendid  in  the  sun’s  rays, 
made  me  forget  all  fatigue,  and  my  spir- 
its ascended  as  rapidly  as  the  birds,  which 
seemed  ecstatic  in  their  new-found  bliss. 
Lake  Ballinahinch,  on  the  borders  of 
which  our  road  lay  for  two  miles,  is  one 
of  the  largest  as  well  as  the  most  pictur- 
esque of  the  watery  chain  that  unites  the 
Connemara  Hills.  The  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict formerly  belonged  to  the  Martins, 
whose  castle  is  situated  between  the  lake 
and  the  river,  surrounded  by  a forest.  As 


we  loitered  along  I pondered  upon  the 
fate  of  this  unfortunate  family,  whose 
sway  was  so  recently  almost  royal.  Most 
of  us  are  familiar  with  the  story  through 
Lever’s  novel  of  the  Martins  of  Cro’  Mar- 
tin. As  I gazed  upon  the  tumbling  walls 
and  the  rudely  boarded  windows  of  what 
is  now  a ruin,  my  thoughts  wandered  to 
the  times  when  these  forests  were  filled 
by  the  warlike  followers  of  the  family, 
who  heard  so  ofterr  sounded  the  note  of 
preparation  for  those  sallies  in  which 
they  encountered  their  most  formidable 
enemy,  Edward  O’Flaherty,  surnamed 
Laider  the  Strong.  These  battles,  in 
which  the  combatants  were  mounted  and 
heavily  armed,  were  frequent  and  severe, 
and  when  they  returned  from  their  vic- 
tory or  defeat,  as  the  case  might  be,  they 
celebrated  the  one  or  the  other  with  the 
same  prodigal  festivities.  These  fightings 
and  feastings  were  not  the  best  means  of 
improving  an  estate  or  the  conditions  of 
its  occupants,  and  soon  deprived  the  Mar- 
tins of  the  greater  part  of  wliat  was  the 
most  extensive  property  owned  by  any 
untitled  gentleman  in  Europe. 

For  several  miles  our  road  was  bound- 
ed by  bog  on  one  side  and  rocks  on  the 
other.  There  were  no  evidences  of  hu- 
man habitation,  yet  here  and  there  we 
passed  a peasant  — some  crippled,  all 
plunged  in  profound  misery.  I inquired 
the  errand  of  these  poor  creatures,  and 
was  informed  that  it  was  St.  Somebody's 
Day,  and  they  were  going  to  her  well 
near  by  to  be  healed. 

“It’s  there  beyond,”  said  a trembling 
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Eli  /A  bet  h\s  -mt*#.  &c  Ite 

building  purpose*.  As  we  demmdwl  into 
a %~dliejy  wher**  tte '4ivaipii^>>f  agys settfp* 
ed  ha  vb  collected;  Jiielctoii  be* 

heath  so me  trees  was  a forlorn  mouldy 
chapel,  which,  to  xny  udmt.  v filled  with 


old  woman,  point ihg te  i*  'i<> 

a elmdp  of  trees  and  a stone  wall  a.  few 
hundred ' y&rils  distimt.;  I alighted,  and 
walked  down  the  valley  to  a small  inelos 
i.ir»:  which  surrounfled  a well  and  a with- 
ered treiv  Near  bV  was  a rude 


taK-opnA . 

ami  Mireds  trf . ■;tQuay*^«A)iW.d  >ai/:s 
t ied  to- sticks,  am)  kueelmg  beki/lp 
it  erippltis;  *Umiv 

nuowd  slowly  round /the  circle  on 
their  knees,  m id teno g prayers.  some  were, 
tel]  mg  their  heads,  Others^ fci rt tu/k  itf  the 
watte.  while  a pitlo^V' stood  by  the  tree 
reading.  This,  them  \V?$^  one  of  the  indy 
wells  so  fimnerous  in  Iceland;.  To  which  vis- 
its & re  sttf ! imj  deadly  teuhy  j n some 
as  works  pf  either  voluntary 

or  enjoined*  h(U  generally  fire  obtaining- 
health,  under  Urn  auspices  of  the  saint, 
hy  dm*  kihg  the  \ytf ferte  Of  the  we!  t.  Of 
temragthe ctiiy  Of  fhe  patwh-’i^irit  of  each 
wet  I tk  the  ch»s^Ti  fur  tlie.se  visits ; mid 
sum*  year*  ago,  and  iHtjftv  now  iri  many 
parts  *rf  the  country,  crowds  were  attmei- 

hd.tet  only  fur  reitekHts  rprdi  vek;  hut  Aw* 
hive  of  gossip  and  meeting  with  digram 
f'huob.  These  wells  have  kept  their  rep 
u for  eyHtu ries,  the  - fatfpt  of ' 
being  Ooov/tJ  wjt.h  Chmtunh y;  while  ilmf: 
Uf  others  probith] y preceded  it.  the  early 
Christian  tern  tier's  having  merely  changed 
the  object  of  worship,  leaving  the  altars 
of  Idolatry  updte Urte.L 
d&t  Ib'radrfia ^vvn  pass  the  ruins  of  Toono 
beok.  Abbey /of  wdikdi  oply  a gable  end 
WiVf , fetpaiTf.s,_^;1t/wa^  thru  d«uvp  during 
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gh mny  rcdcrtioixs  on  the  scene  I bad  just 
Jyfl,  looked  niiusuaily  sad.  Indeed,  ve- 
libido  ih  Trehmd  seeinsf  ull  of  pain  umf 
death.  All  the  lOiscrv'  and  sutler  mg  of 
their  unhappy  lives  ye:  to  main*  it  one  »if 
their  votive  otR  rings  arc  rags  and 
thorny  crowds.  mrf  gold  and  imveLs • thdiV 
eliripek*  are  ^variably  ol  the  most  melan- 
choly a^pi^h  midIJiM  pray  in# 

in  their  dark  ivivaeb?  seem,  a*  I ‘remember 
thunk  entombed  alive  us  ^Hferivtu  a, ml  de- 
spair Hir*v  dittVmti  f mm  the  daimy  ami 
iesrivc  roligdui  irfihe  Eoun  h ; 

A#  1 looked  o«r  the  iiut  inoms  where 
lake  ami  teg  were  iniermuigled.  Uwvun] 
the  sea,  I ^w  lUntmteiop^,  }K-rd|ed  like  a 
^ea^gtill,  while  m\d  ^hnnjhj^  iri  the  Mill,  on 
a jmrjeetitiief-  iougag  of  land.  Its  gabled 
l nnt^  and  irtv^htar  hUly  street,  its  lit- 
t hr  quay'  whirl i serened  made  for  orim- 
•m^ty^tiWT  tljim  use  its  little 
mit  m 

^ tMt  giivo  it  a .i^piipTfiy' 

- f asjK^ci,  AVliyUef^t  I 
eJdhVHWdi  ;y  tnvvn  I am  inetiued  Hi  form 
iny  fV|,inioi«  of  it.  from  the  ti rest  dislaiir 
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glimpse.  and  prepare  ;oyo*if  uvcnrdxugif  overcome 
to  He  pleased  or  nnwwiforiiibU*  Km."  ami  immediately  di>sa))fjrmitHi. 
every  step  imrfeast*]  my  delight  with  the  ' Did  you  ever  see  sueh  imms^y  f sai<l 
beautiful  scenery  aVowuH  u**n';tW  sea,  «4  Flaalga>ix  Witii  Um  tsir  <&<*  naduridisl  phi* 
Vf  n»  love  with  the  iaml.  .earnu  *cvmdmg  posing  n knotty  question:  "swvil  is  not 
through  the  tiliis  and  fields,  ami  madr  its  j lit  for  a'.hjily  or  ue  nth-man  -to  W talking 
home  among  them,  amt  in  gratitude  for  : to  the  like*  of  them.  Yon  should  let  me 
their  „ li <>?»; | ^4 W.f ;,‘i ' • bright  j hate  them  into  docent  nuiuners.  maemn. 
|»» #s«»r4  wl.'l  tlteir  t}u»vw*>  on  the  right  t U e le-fmv  ye  condesemd  ie  spake, to  -lUepr.£ 
ci-rjiv  up  tin  HI  they  • i evrjiod  , The  pivqmrifur  shop  wade  hi-  appear* 
with  ftieir  .purpU*  heather  the  ■wrj  sum-  anee.:  A fat.  miouXh  - shaven  man,  suf* 
mil  of  fcrrivmg;.  far  huek  of  us  the  Twelve  i fused  with  a pv^qnriuid  blu.sh  that  reached 
Din  *4  vi  ielt  nd  in  to  the  $fey.  : even  the  tips  of;  lib  vhj>>.  Tins  charming 

The  hotel  at  KnuudMoue  held  fort  h nr  t Freshness  of  o«unph>Aion  was  ^-i  off  by 
Great  promises  to  a tyred  trayidler.  On  | gray  hod*  tn^qqied  close*  a gray  cap.  ami 


}.e*  sjgsip?.* 


sl ighup.g  I , fthfpd  my;  w&jsdptov  a parlor 
wliftte  urirf .^pififUijD t . r& 

of  ...of : \ynry  ip  in 

r]t>rU  -gthav/ieu . hy  .rin  Vimin.'  tings.  M 
knoj^krit  fr&t^  iiih 

til  a Burrriul 
mhAii  gri^f 

ti » ydemaiHh  aiVtl  ^uft  the  itut>-ieir  n i ibf.he 

' . CoUrailWh:  y ..  .,  „ " : A.  ~ v, 

■ • •■•  * ■ Wher  e ts  your  ?■;  l asked i >.y  >; 

‘-  Troth  1 4bmt3c-nti\v\ 

‘ ‘ tkmhyria  w the  hidy  j^Av^Tiiug  if; 
said  .Fltthiga’ni;  • thk  dtotfin*  **•  t his 

nhhnetit.  — JUytfiT  with  yoo  ut.nl  bring  the 
, : A';..; ' ' YiXti 
] ;•,.*; .;  \t' 1 1) i - : $0%I C 3 > ; c .^mpimsb  ;UtoiAhv  girt  Was 
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isvuy  '*lnt hrs.  He  eyed  roe' with  on  air  of 

.cvwsieviud-uni.  whirl?  1 imderdnod  ufter- 
wiml  when  tla>  my id  'grehl-  • h 

roiitnioTiee  flmf  in-  ww.Xt  'V.Miehehu’.  Fite 
uii '.Ir/HUduiid !>V d tte%y-wtts'  U Mirpnsing! 

dr  iicienrv  of  .jewetry  about  his  p;o*s«ni( 

Whielt  snm?  'vlivU  pivU^po^ed  ine  U)  lu> 

; faverr/  ■ .‘ ,;h',.>u:-/';,'/  • 

Would  ynn  pTit  up  u ni i prior  omva- 
: -iimrirt\  xm'hii  f?  i i r;.:.-  J-  '•  • ^ v; 

. . , ; ; ' .k . ‘Yrisr:;i| ’ hti p^W ^ : 'f y,  ■' ; ^ ; v . - ’;  o’  • .- 

‘[\:ytpM  fei-  for*,  tired  ;.as  you  ,|&r*v  v*\U 
-■houHi  he  wauling  shudaMr  aeoomfnoda: 

.:  iiou.  We  w'itl  i f\'»  uul  mu im  you  f:tscom 
frjjrititiie:  ;ri  Vv  'fiu  .4<  lbr,4l^1'  me  tiu  4 
peat  little  istju^  yyt  tasm 

futlr  furpiklasl.  whtik  ^oejtaiTOiiigr yiefw  pt 
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the  sea,  opening  into  a bedroom  looking 
out  upon  the  mountains.  Its  irreproach- 
able neatness  formed  a shining  contrast 
to  what  I had  lately  undergone,  and  it 
was  so  cozy  and  home-like  that  I at  once 
felt  relieved. 

I ordered  my  dinner,  and  started  out  to 
see  the  town.  It  was  a small  sea-port  that 
at  one  time  seemed  destined  to  become  a 
place  of  great  importance — that  of  being 
the  starting-point  from  Ireland  to  America. 
A good  road  was  made  to  it,  and  a fine  pier, 
built  by  Nimmo,  an  engineer  who  saw  in 
the  capacious  bay  great  capabilities.  The 
houses  and  people  were  cleaner  than  in 
any  village  I had  visited.  There  were  no 
shops,  except  one  in  connection  with  the 
post-office,  and  a smaller  establishment 
where  they  sold  whiskey  and  tobacco.  A 
few  anxious  invalids  were  standing  about 
the  doorway  of  a dispensary,  as  if  the 
medicines  given  them  could  supply  the 
life  and  strength  which  their  poor  food 
and  hard  lives  could  not  afford. 

This,  like  many  other  places  in  Ireland 
destined  to  become  of  great  importance, 
seems  to  have  been  thrown  into  a magic 
spell  of  sleep  by  some  fairy,  and  only  the 
clink  of  gold  and  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
can  disenchant  it.  Constables  stroll  the 
streets  looking  as  vainly  for  peace-break- 
ers as  the  coast-guard  strains  his  eyes 
through  his  glass  for  smugglers,  and  sees 
only  a solitary  law-abiding  hooker  float- 
ing in  to  the  empty  pier.  The  only  rich 
and  flourishing  place  was  the  monastery 
— a spot  evidently  selected  as  being  the 
most  salubrious  as  well  as  most  fertile  in 
the  vicinity. 

On  my  return  to  the  hotel  I found  that, 
despite  all  the  protestations  to  the  con- 
trary, there  must  be  every  “ con  vaniance” 
here.  The  table  was  covered  with  snowy 
linen;  wax  candles  gave  forth  their  soft 
light  in  antique  stands;  beside  my  plate 
of  fine  old  china  was  laid  the  Times , 
which  I looked  upon  as  a bachelor’s  deli- 
cate attention  to  a lone  woman. 

The  dinner  was  so  well  cooked  and 
served  I had  but  one  regret — that  there 
was  no  one  to  share  it.  The  absence  of 
greasy,  officious  waiters,  and  the  attend- 
ing clatter  of  dish-covers  and  flirting  of 
ancient  napkins,  permitted  me  to  enjoy 
my  repast  undisturbed,  and  inspired  me 
with  a feeling  of  ease  and  comfort.  After 
the  cloth  was  removed  I took  up  the  pa- 
per and  scanned  every  item.  It  was  three 
days  old,  but  I was  assured  it  was  the 


latest  news  they  could  get  here,  so  that 
the  horrors  of  some  dreadful  murder  or 
other  tragedy  were  already  somewhat 
softened  by  time,  and  their  keener  edge 
was,  as  it  were,  removed. 

I arose  early  the  next  day.  It  promis- 
ing to  be  fine,  I determined  to  ascend  the 
Urrisbeg  Mountain,  which  lies  immedi- 
ately behind  the  town.  The  landlord  told 
me  it  would  be  an  easy  matter,  and  as  he 
spoke  of  it  as  only  a hill,  I did  not  ven- 
ture to  ask  for  a guide.  I started  off  fully 
confident  of  success,  but  felt  a little  dis- 
couraged when  I found  the  ground  was 
marshy.  I supposed  it  would  get  better 
as  I got  higher,  but  it  seemed  to  have  col- 
lected and  kept  every  drop  of  rain  that 
had  fallen  for  months.  Stepping  on  a 
softer  piece  than  usual,  I sunk  in  far  over 
my  boots,  and  floundered  helplessly,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  to  disappear  in  the 
bosom  of  the  mountain.  I made  a hasty 
exclamation,  when  a boy,  whom  I had  ob- 
served had  left  his  flocks  and  was  follow- 
ing me  with  great  curiosity,  now  gathered 
courage  to  approach  me,  and  offering  his 
staff,  said,  “Put  your  foot  on  this  bunch 
of  heather,  ma’am.”  After  some  time  I 
succeeded.  He  then  pulled  some  heather 
and  brushed  the  black  mud  from  my 
boots,  telling  me  meanwhile  that  he  knew 
the  mountain  well,  for  he  tended  the  cat- 
tle here  all  the  year  round.  I asked  him 
if  he  would  go  up  with  me  and  show  me 
the  best  way.  From  his  reply  I under- 
stood it  was  just  what  he  desired.  He 
then  said,  “Always  step  on  these  tufts  of 
heather;  they  will  be  sure  to  bear  you.” 

We  seemed  to  take  so  many  turns  I be- 
gan to  doubt  his  knowledge,  and  asked, 
“Why  do  you  not  go  straight  on?” 

He  said,  “ This  is  the  way  the  cattle  go, 
and  they  have  gone  so  often,  they  know 
best.” 

I concurred  in  his  opinion,  and  patient- 
ly followed  him  until  we  arrived  at  the 
point  from  which  he  assured  me  I could 
“ see  powerful.” 

It  was  a glorious  sight,  to  which  neither 
pen  nor  pencil  could  do  justice.  To  the 
north  lay  the  wide,  level  Urrisbeg  and 
Urrismore,  spotted  by  almost  innumera- 
ble lakes,  on  the  left  sending  forth  long 
irregular  tongues  of  land  far  out  into  the 
sea,  and  on  the  right  overlooked  by  the 
range  of  the  Twelve  Pins,  here  taking 
shapes  again  new,  the  only  sign  of  human 
habitation  in  the  vast  expanse  being  the 
village  of  Clifden,  seen  far  in  the  distance. 
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The  whole  formed  a scene  of  strange  and 
savage  grandeur.  I felt  at  last  the  force 
of  the  name  Connemara,  which  signifies 
bays  of  the  sea.  Toward  the  east  the 


mountains  gave  every  variety  of  form  and 
color,  their  rugged  granite  sides  here  bare 
and  there  clothed  with  the  richest  verdure. 
The  golden  grain  fields  that  occasionally 
shone  forth  upon  their  base  looked  like 
precious  gems  dropped  in  these  wilds  from 
the  hand  of  civilization.  To  the  west  was 
the  broad  Atlantic,  dotted  by  islands  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

I began  to  feel  the  effects  of  my  exer- 
tions, and  selected  a cozy  nook  behind  a 
pile  of  stones — in  Ireland  there  are  so 
many  stones,  and  people  have  so  little  to 
do,  that  the  habit  of  piling  them  up  has 
become  a national  peculiarity,  like  whit- 
tling sticks  in  America — and  partook  of 
my  luncheon.  I asked  my  guide  of  his 
life  and  hopes.  He  replied  that  he  was 
an  orphan,  and  earned  his  living  as  a herd, 
spending  most  of  his  time  on  the  mount- 
ains with  the  cattle ; but  he  was  learning 
to  read,  and  saving  his  earnings,  such  as 
they  were,  to  buy  books. 

“And  will  you  always  be  a herd?”  I 
asked. 

* 4 No,  ma’am,”  he  replied,  “for  I will 
go  to  America  when  I am  big  enough.’' 


And  mounting  upon  a rock  above  me,  he 
pointed  to  where  the  sea  and  sky  blend- 
ed into  a silver  mist,  and  said,  ‘‘There, 
ma’am,  is  America.”  As  I looked  into  his 
handsome,  thoughtful  eyes  I saw  in  them 
the  hopeful  gaze  of  his  ancestors,  who, 
from  that  same  spot,  perhaps,  had  point- 
ed to  where  O’Breasil,  the  enchanted  isl- 
ands, lay.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  in 
the  serious,  handsome  face  and  manly  fig- 
ure of  this  boy,  who  was  saving  pennies 
to  pay  his  passage,  as  he  said,  to  the  Prom- 
ised Land,  I saw  the  father  of  a future 
President,  or  of  one  whose  name  would, 
perhaps,  be  a pride  for  Americans  ? 

Having  endeavored  by  a sketch  to  re- 
produce the  singular  scene  afforded  by  the 
multitude  of  lakes  below  me,  I prepared 
to  descend.  My  guide  trudged  on  patient- 
ly, carrying  my  basket,  while  I searched 
for  secure  footing.  A sharp  ledge  of  gran- 
ite made  such  an  inviting  place  of  rest 
that  I concluded  to  take  my  farewell  of 
the  scene  before  going  on.  While  sitting 
there  dreaming  of  the  legends  of  sea  and 
land  that  are  so  familiar  to  every  peasant, 
I descried  a curious  little  cabin  perched  in 
a nook.  It  was  hardly  large  enough  for 
a human  habitation;  I therefore  inferred 
it  might  be  the  winter  residence  of  the 
famous  good  people.  I called  to  Tom  to 
ask  some  particulars.  At  this  moment 
the  weird  figure  of  an  old  man  clothed  in 
rags  emerged  from  the  cabin  as  if  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  As  he  stood  be- 
side his  habitation  it  was  only  breast-high. 
I told  him  I thought  his  habitation  had 
been  an  abode  for  the  fairies.  He  laugh- 
ed, and  said  “it  was  not,  but  a very  good 
warm  place,  God  bless  it !” 

‘ ‘ But  surely  you  can  not  stand  up  in  it  ?” 

“There  is  no  need,  your  honor,  ma'am. 
I can  come  outside  to  do  that,  and  when 
I am  within  I can  either  go  to  bed  or  sit 
down.  My  daughter  lives  with  me,  and 
she’s  not  very  big ; and  so,  you  see,  as  far 
as  regards  a potato  for  the  pot  and  com- 
fortable wearables,  we  are  as  well  off  as 
any  of  the  gentry.  For  that  matter,  bet- 
ter, for  nobody  bothers  us  at  all.” 

His  wearables,  by  which  he  meant  his 
clothing,  were  composed  of  scraps  gather- 
ed, one  might  think,  from  a variety  of 
sources.  I do  not  know  whether  it  was 
because  he  had  not  had  any  one  to  talk  to 
for  a long  time,  or  because  I was  a good 
listener,  but  he  began  with  volubility  and 
animation  of  gesture  to  tell  me  of  the 
mountain  and  its  legends. 
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‘‘There's  no  respecting  any  thing  in  It  certainly  was  the  smallest  place  two 
these  times,”  he  said.  “Would  you  be-  human  beings  ever  contrived  to  exist  in. 
lieve  it,  that  nowadays  they  shoot  the  A mass  of  heather  and  ferns  was  piled  in 
seals  off  on  the  islands  there  as  carelessly  one  comer,  which  evidently  served  for 
as  they  would  catch  herrings  ?”  beds  ; a fire  smouldered  on  some  stones, 

“ Why,  is  it  wrong  to  do  so  ?”  I asked.  and  the  smoke  found  vent  through  the 
‘‘Indeed,  then,  it  is;  for,  begging  your  door,  there  being  no  chimney;  a pot  of 
honor’s  pardon,  they  are  just  the  souls  of  stirabout  hung  upon  a hook  secured  by 
the  departed  that  have  to  put  on  them  a rope  of  straw;  a small  stool  (on  which 
shapes  for  penance,  but  at  the  end  of  the  stood  an  ancient  candlestick),  a curious 
world  they  will  get  free  and  go  among  three-legged  chair,  a wooden  mug  (called 
the  blessed.  They  say,”  he  continued,  a mether),  a basket  (which  served  as  a 
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“that  once  in  every  hundred  years  one 
of  them  has  its  natural  form  for  twelve 
hours;  that  is,  they  lay  aside  their  skins, 
which  they  must  put  on  when  the  sun 
sets,  and  return  to  the  water.” 

While  he  was  talking  to  me  I saw  a 
head  emerge  from  the  little  doorway. 
Finally  liis  daughter,  as  I supposed  she 
was,  grew  impatient,  and  came  in  view, 
spoon  in  hand,  to  tell  the  old  man  that 
his  stirabout  awaited  him. 

“ Would  your  honor  look  into  the  cab- 
in, though  it’s  a poor  place  to  ask  you  to 
see  r 

Curiosity  as  to  its  structure  and  accom- 
modation led  me  to  accept  the  invitation. 
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dish  from  which  they  ate  their  potatoes, 
and  a cradle  in  families  boasting  of  an  in- 
fant), and  an  iron  pot,  completed  the  list 
of  their  household  goods  and  chattels. 
The  lover  of  bibelots  who  has  sought  in 
Holland  and  Belgium,  or  in  a shop  of  a 
marehand  de  bric-a-brac  in  Paris,  for  the 
charmingly  simple  and  graceful  objects 
of  daily  use  belonging  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  would  readily  recognize  the  anti- 
types of  candlesticks  and  chairs  which 
he  has  encountered  in  his  researches. 
The  pointed  top  of  the  candlestick  forms 
the  snuffers,  the  candle  being  taken  from 
its  socket,  which  is  raised  in  order  to  open 
the  apex  to  cut  the  wick.  My  host  look- 
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i^j  /yhiVuil ->i j r|X • J 1 ;i  certain  priue.  ai) d 

bdd  me H wes -very  warm  'and  cumfortr x- 
ble as  tllere  wy*^  np  w?p»lo\e^  to  JiH  the 
air  in,  Tht?  woman  hen?,  own*  He  | >o\,  say - 
/jp-gr,  "He 1t«\4p. used  to  it  now,  nut  tun, 
but  we  had  a sulig  borne  beiure  tbe  faiU' 


quen  teti  d ivripir  t)uv  season  hy  the  peas- 
antry f W>m  t We  interior  »Arh<>  eoUie  >i&  reg 
ulmlVfpf  client  ffrvc  Ivy  tfio 

sea-sid»A  mid  etijoy  it  «j'uit*r  much,  f 
doubt  dot,  the  strictest  devotee*  of 
fashion  in other  •countries.  The  WomCji 


»'  .Ur*  fKjpfi’k^  T 


'M-il. 
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iMallliif^f ir  •*”  'ir^ 
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ine’*  i which  neerns  the  q»<Ki)  from  which 
they  dale  all  their  misfortunes  yy  but  we 
wcMt?  glad  .hr  a shelter  any  \tlier*e4  ami 
the  poor  man  takers  as  much  care  of  tins 
Ihtie  place  as  thnuLdi  it  -a -as  a ymit  house. 
All  the  family  arc  /lead  or  gone  to  for* 
eigh  lauds,  and  1 th  ratr  him:7' 

l&Wt'  w^mwtUyr  off  ho  hive  of 

and  of  }Kitioit  ^o  u nder  tern  hie 
pmatkni*,  m connnmi  hi  Ireland,  paiiio- 
ul&rly  in  these  lii^hhuuk.  t reluctantly 
hade  adieu  to  the  se**m>  apd  i&g 
i.ne  hu$t;  in  wi.u<o  humble  cubm  5 had 
found  so  much  true  ebult^tirieat,  uifee- 
tiO)l,  UUtl  hnpefullC‘SS  As  I d*‘S(VMtihtl; 
my  friraul  «md  after ire?  a series  of  good 
wishes'  Two  Of  them  struck  meHspe- 
etiUarl.v  beautiful  i -vMay  the  srivile  of  t-he 
U>rd  birht  you  to  gkny  ;"  ’May  Me-  son 
nevey  he  too  hot  iv*r  the  AVifid  too  cold 
for  Von r • . , • ’v.'  .;  • 1 ; 

Looking  from  my  window  next  neon- 
mg;  tbroutrli  which  yiune  the  m'ateftU 
w.tftrflime,  t found  aiimsemeut 
tie?  bathers  on  the  Vetch.  fUmmUrone. 
hi o.’  Salt  Hill,  near  Oabvur,  is  m'ueli  -frie 


and  .girls,, who  were  bdhiHfj  tin  e/on/ose 
mmiiiil;  iii  tro  wisr  atuluyeil  by  the  adrni 
ratiiui  of  the  jrcoup  of  awaui><  y/ho 
afnleoinimnned  and  HtHf*^!  from  t)ie  road. 

I idled  aiid  dreanied  amid  the  beiiutiful 
scenery  of  lias  deligblful  (own  nnfW  hue 
in  tl i e af te3 1-1  iot » n Wh *. n 1 suirteil  for  GUf 
den.  heneatji  a eloudlesH  sky  and  a »uu 
that  laid  . watnnth.  Tim 

>vb;i^diJ:  Wb  passedj  fHAn) 
jrs  wildness  amt  Strati  gen  ess,  made  me  feel 
ns  si  Y were  in  drea.ru -land  instead  of  in 
fliis  ,Ato>rtd.  ajid  hoc  tunl  fnotint- 

a.iii  lay  on  ei they  ^id^T  yiiul  u perft^vjiy t-* ' 
work  of  Lak&s  encoth^is^d  us,  wltU^  thC 
only  .sounds  which  disturhed  the  ,«iie.h»ee 
wyre  tile  frhyUl  < \y  of  tJio  curlew  amt  tm> 
plover  s whistle.  A ■ 

I pcriiJiUed  Fbiiiiigtth  to  turn  mf  firoro 
t]m  direct  roii.d,.^  les si^nt^d  me  tfekr^tfv- 

toy  AvO^  far  niirfe  |)Vti»resvpie. 

>>ycyv  pi^pwn  of  a cdoudl^sS  p.iirhth  tfctfd 
the  silii i^riac • h ad  p r oi? 1 1 S4S 1 vis  the  full 
ivmpih.  t-rj^h'ed  i«%hj<xV  lUtyvicw  i»f  thi& 
strange  M<*yhcuvc  ivmier  its.  wcinl  etid  mys- 
teH^iis  idko  "maiiy  of  the  ASttiMc 
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THE  CONNEMARA  HILLS 


turns  of  my  guide,  ostensibly  prompted  by 
disinterested  motives,  I found  this  diver- 
gence from  our  route,  however,  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  interests  rather 
than  mine.  When  we  arrived  at  a by- 
road so  rarely  travelled  that  the  mark  of 
hoof  or  wheel  was  not  discernible — a re- 
gion so  desolate  that  it  looked  like  one  of 
tlie  rocky  wildernesses  described  by  Dante 
— the  slanting  sunlight  gave  the  scene  so 
wild  and  sad  an  aspect  that  it  affected  me 
like  looking  in  the  heart-broken  face  of  a 
human  being.  Flanigan  pulled  up,  and 
asked  me  would  I object  to  his  going  to 
the  cabin  abroad  for  a 
bucket  of  water  for  bis 
horse.  I looked  in  vain 
f«»r  lie*  cal/m  spoken  of, 
and.  in  view'  of  lakes  and 
streams  in  every  direc- 
tion, began  to  doubt  his 
sanity  or  sobriety. 

‘'Isn't  there  water  - ***£2= 

enough  at  every  step 
for  your  horse,  without  j 

searching  an  additional  £ 

bucketful  elsewhere  f ? I 
asked,  indignantly. 

“ Tis  true  for  you.  y h 

ma'am/' he  replied ; "but.  <■ f 

saving  your  presence.  / 

that  water  is  colicky  for 
the  beast.  And,  to  tell 
the  truth,  ma’am,  there  ■ 
is  a boy  living  just  be-  ^ 
vond  where  I am  going 
for  the  water  whom  I 
have  not  seen  these  si  veil 
years,  ami  he's  a second 
cousin  of  my  sister-in- 
law’s  own  aunt.  We 
used  to  he  just  like 


"Maybe  yourself  would  like  to  see  the 
cabin,  ma'am,  for  it  is  a curious  trade  they 
carry  on.  He  makes  * stutF, ' ” He  spoke 
below  his  breath,  as  if  divulging  an  im- 
portant. secret. 

"And  what  is  ‘stuff'  ?’*  I asked. 

"Potheen — whiskey/’  He  seemed  to 
taste  it  in  imagination.  "It’s  a strange 
sight  to  see  them  making  it  in  a wild  place 
among  the  hills  ; and  if  you  don't  mind  a 
little  jolting— for  it’s  a frightfully  rough 
road— I'll  dri  ve  there.  If  they  should  hap- 
pen to  bt*  distilling  now,  ’tis  the  pnrtiest 
sight  ye  ever  saw/’  I assented,  and  we 
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pursued  our  way  over  stones  and  through 
bog  to  a cabin  which  lay  concealed  from 
view  in  a glen. 

Could  it  lie  possible  that  I beard  music 
in  this  dreary  and  remote  region  ' We 
stopped  and  dismounted,  and  as  we  ap- 
proached the  door  the  merry  strains  from 
Irish  bagpipes  fell  upon  my  ear.  * 

Flanigan  pushed  open  the  door  and  en- 
tered. " Gbd  save  all  here!”  he  cried. 

As  I harked  in  I saw  a spacious  room. 
In  the  centre  a beautiful  girl,  with  the 
large  body,  strong  limbs*  small  la-ad,  and 
Grecian  features  that  constitute  the  Con- 
nemara type — if  I may  he  permitted  to 
judge,  they  are  the  most  beautiful  women 
I ever  saw — was  treading  a measure  with 
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bifhnie  gnu1*  ‘ bmi  d (gtiityr tiif  j*VM The  mud 
floor;  Ah  old  piper  i^stvt  voir*  to  the 
tvniutv»iv<!  poH/v  of  His  soul  tlirouyh  liis 
'Vii|f>N  in  *ai  olti  Irish  2Wr  and  Hit?  tiiV- 
jrfaco  fc*  twifjs  *t^l  d..  w ofei-ri^*  A^.FJaii* 

igpUt  entomb  nme  of  tlieiri  sjtmni**  up,  and 
droppm^  bisynpe,  cri0  out.  vV0<m1  beyond 
to  u>s ! In  it  Mike  r And  the  next  moment 
they  v;c*re  [/K^ked  in  eaeli  nlher ■ s an?u?. 

Tius: - was  - apparently  a ^iiiifYuhdde 
household.  Ttii'r<?  wav  mi  temper  bliirp* 
hut  a ik(U>H>  hmKdtpd  off  to  the  nVlit  uwt 
another  10  fie*  It  rl  nf  tbe  hikdien,  parlor, 
:unl  half  Tl*mv  vvust  a hr  e-roost  in  the 
• imd  the  p?;:  was  tuitfchiie  l ]m »m  a 

barnd  'Ai-iv  bnhhv;  rd  v>  h iskry  and  eups. 

A h i > u if! 1 1 vs  l bad 'amv?i  at  the (W 

aiilld(>;4  of  ,*uiur  ]' ' O]  V U V.  I .futlllll  that. 

it  tetntr  t )>C*  home  of  a {art  hmrnmker, 
(dry  were  ind)dj£tu|r  in  ibe  tmskmetry 
yyrty  atrendiny  the  a>mmrmeement«  as 
v*  *di  its  the  mnomaMnit  of  aisndina*. 

Illimt  disl illma,  which  is  still  extensive- 
jpi  ncactiord  in  tin'  rt  i'n>(-  ja-t  - -i  bvhmd. 
Ik  attendfMj  with  jirtVat  risk,  its  police- 'a.iul' 
Kpiesare  n time roii s an d edushkitly  n>  r the 
w.rtUdi,  and  the  puiushmeutk  atn-ndam 
upon  eon  vision  0$  very  ^vhv  The' 

name  of  la^sport  4?wry 

v > m-  rt  in  Ireland,  and  (If)  <hb.  Me*ashm  I 
was  muvservedly  ndmiKed  to  the  tim%ide 
and  Vimjtfdtmre  of  fpe  p*>lHeetW|*^pe:  He 

informed  hie  had  tae-Ve^ 

heav'd  ibe  pjfcs  before  that  day  that  ;» 
piper  win',  elm  need  to  be  pa.ss5ntr  thnei-j'h 
that,  part  of  tltyeduntry  liad  bemv  detaim 
jell  to  aid  tbnir  vneiTiinent.  Sinee.  mom* 
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FIFTY  YEARS  OF  AMERICAN  ART. 


slope,  Fremont  pointed  out  the  pathway 
over  the  swelling  ranges  of  the  mount- 
ains, and  our  painters  revealed  to  ns  the 
matchless  splendor  of  a scenery  which 
shall  arouse  increasing  astonishment  and 
reverential  awe  and  rapture  in  the  hearts 
of  generations  yet  to  lx?.  In  the  gratitude 


THE  discovery  of  the  gold  mines  of  Cal- 
ifornia was  a signal  for  enterprise, 
daring,  and  achievement  not  only  to  our 
commerce  and  the  thrift  of  our  shifting 
millions  of  uneasy  settlers,  but  also  to  the 
literature  and  landscape  art  of  the  United 
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States.  To  the  kingdom  of  the  west 
wiiuF  hied  artist  and  author  alike,  and 
the  epic  of  the  settlement  of  California, 
of  the  scaling  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  of 
the  glory  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  the 
stupendous  horrors  of  the  Yellowstone 
was  pictured  on  the  canvas  of  the  artist. 
Taylor  and  Scott  conquered  the  Pacific 
Vol.  LIX.-No.  m— 43 


we  owe  to  these  landscape  painters  who 
dared*  discovered,  and  delineated  for  us 
the  scenery  of  which  we  were  hitherto  the 
ignorant  possessors,  criticism  is  almost  left 
in  abeyance,  for  the  service  done  the  peo- 
ple has  been  a double  one—  in  leading  them 
to  the  observation  of  paintings,  and  in- 
forming them  of  the  attractions  uf  a little 
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known  possession.  If  live  art  of  these 
paintings  of  our  Western  scenery  had 
been  in  all  respects  equal  to  the  subject, 
the  country  wouUl  have  been  rich  indeed. 
Among*  the  artist  explorers  to  whom  we 
are  most  indebted,  Bierstadt,  Hill,  and  Mo- 
ran are  the  most  famous.  The  former  by 
his  great  composition  entitled  the  *’  Rocky 
Mountains”  threw  the  people  into  an  ec- 
stasy of  delight,  which  at  this  time  it  is 
difficult  to  understand,  and  bounded  at 
one  step  to  celebrity, 

Albert  Bierstadt  Is  a native  of  Diissel 
dorf,  but  came  to  tins  country  in  infancy. 
Subsequently  he  studied  at  Dvisseldorf  and 
Rome.  On  returning  to  America  lie  ac- 
companied the  exploring  expedition  of 
General  Lander  that  went  over  the  plains 
in  1858.  Fitz  Hugh  Ludlow,  the  well- 
known  litterateur,  was  associated  with 
him  in  a subsequent  trip,  and  several 
graphic  articles  in  which  lie  afterward  de- 
scribed the  journey  undoubtedly  helped  to 
bring  Mr.  Bierstadt  into  notice. 

The  “ Rocky  Mountains"  is  not  the  rep- 
resentation of  an  actual  scene,  but  a typ- 
ical composition,  and,  thus  regarded,  is  a 
work  of  much  interest.  Since  then  this 
artist  has  executed  a number  of  similarly 
ambitious  paintings  of  our  Western  seen 
cry,  including  a colossal  painting  of  the 
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gorge  of  the  Yosemite  Valley.  Of  these 
we  prefer,  as  least  sensational  and  most 
artistically  correct,  the  painting  of  a storm 
cm  Mount  Rosalie.  Biorstudfs  smaller 
California  scenes  are  generally  more  val- 
uable than  his  large  ones  for  artistic  qual- 
ity, and  one  of  the  best  com  posit  ions  we 
have  seen  from  his  easel  is  a war  sketch 
representing  Federal  sharp-shooters  on 
the  crest  of  a hill  behind  some  trees. 
This  is  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  fresh, 
original,  and  quite  free  from  the  Dussel- 
dorf  taint,  and  eon  firms  us  in  the  opinion 
that  Mr.  Bierstadt  is  naturally  an  artist 
of  great  ability  and  large  resources,  and 
might  easily  have  obtained  and  held  a 
reputation  us  such  if  he  had  not  grafted 
on  the  sensationalism  of  Dusseldorf  a 
greater  ambition  for  notoriety  and  money 
than  for  success  in  pure  art. 

Some  of  the  qualities  we  have  learned 
to  look  for  in  vain  in  the  canvases  of 
Bierstadt  we  find  represented  and  em- 
phasized in  the  paintings  of  Thomas  HUL 
who  succeeded  him  as  court  painter  to 
the  monarch  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Hill  begun  life  as  a coach  painter  at 
Taunton,  Massachusetts.  After  deciding 
on  a professional  art  career  he  visited 
Europe,  and  benefited  by  observation  in 
foreign  studios,  especially  of  France,  al- 
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though  hh  sfyU'  ^^nr^Uv  hi*  own. 

Hi$  method  of  usuitr  .puruieut^  k >otvu- 
$ro||  open  to  the  £i*>u*aUon of  lmr<ln.e% 
fe  ; fop  ’ vrftvri  Vi  Jatfk  of  jiuein^ 

*o;mnir*>J  ns  # juajti 
But  Mr-  MjVl W 


England  '] ii $t ''; 1 1 m ' 
l^icht?  lit  ike  >? Afet) AV kfjU'  iloiulV 
&jiis,  which  xv&s  ^ueh  di*a 

&»,lnni$  raoilts  Co  the  dwellers  in  the  y^U 
| %:*  Bui  Mr.  Hitt  wll  t>e  tdenUfM.  io 
Tulmv  with  Oalifon'tia;  where  h«»  ha- 
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ertVrfs/  and  n Wry  eon^*ief)\i>;h$ 

student  o|  i[ia,t tiro.  He  has 

fji*>  n*utl#  r{n^r  ot  wood  ivit*ino»*>.  «K  forex-' 

ample,  J*it*  fbitn  (hv  Fan^t  Of  Fontumo- 

hloim.  fjiie  Of  his  most  r»Uiiui*knlj}o  Now 


my*  a Iif«  ^r 
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inarch  l4>  tlicr  As  ftg;  ~mk  ]fmi 

Ujb  od^cv  af  the  precipice,  the  foreeui:m*r 
( if  etonii#  ages.  and  |&(iiule4  tile  sublime 
;mtr  & of  the  Y^setoit^  did 
the  nHki.  mvl«x> /.that  Willi  every  stroke 
uf  the  brush  be  W&h.  uiding  the  advance 
gttuyd  fif  and  driving  away 

the  vlrsakUiou  wj%li  • 'gave  additkma) 
grandeur  to  one  of  tta*  iftost  i‘xb#ii(mjiimrv • 


►pot*  on  .(.lie  planet.  f Jfj  his  great  paim- 
Hk»*  of  lire  ynsemite  lie  Seem*  u>  hove  b< , o 
inspired  by  ^ n*\wntfel  spirit ; be  ha* 
taken  no  liberties  With  hlR  ^Ubjeet.  but  has 
endeavored  with  odiumt hie  art  b>  co)n  v v 
a correct,  tmpressnm.  or  the  sbdiki.  This 


seaiK*  paiiitiug‘. 
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The  first  fever  of  the  California  rush  methods  of  several  celebrated  i 
had  subsided  when  the  uneasy  explorer  we  are  too  of  ten  conscious  in 
again  stirred  the  enthusiasm  of  ad  vent  ur-  his  works  that  his  style  has  k 
on*  artists  by  thrilling  description*  of  the  that  of  certain  favorite  artists 
Yellowstone  River,  its  Tar- 
tarean gorges,  and  the  lurid 
splendor  of  its  sulphurous 


{no aen  martin.  } 
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great  cleverness,  but  little  genius,  appar- 
ent in  the  landscapes  of  Mr.  Moran,  for 
the  imitative  faculty  has  been  too  much 
for  him. 

Contemporary  with  our  school  of  grand 
nature,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  we  find  evi- 
dences of  another  beginning  to  assert  it- 
self, of  altogether  a different  character. 
The  former  deals  wholly  with  externals, 
and  the  subject  is  the  first  end  sought;  it 
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concerns  itself  altogether  with  objects, 
and  not  with  any  ulterior  thoughts  which 
they  may  suggest  to  the  sensitive  imag- 
ination. The  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
searches  out  the  mystery  in  nature,  and 


he  must  be  hurled,  but  knows  not  what 
are  the  shuddering  possibilities  that  await 
the  inevitable  plunge. 

Less  subjective  and  morbid,  but  moved 
by  a similar  feeling  for  tlie  suggestions  of 
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analyzes  its  human  aspect.  It  is  the 
vague  suggestions  of  hills  and  skies,  of 
sere  woods  and  lonely  waters,  and  moor- 
lands fading  away  into  eternity,  it  is  their 
symbolism  and  sympathy  with  the  soul, 
that  an  artist  like  Jervis  McEutee  seeks  to 
represent  on  canvas.  This  is,  in  a word, 
the  subjective  art,  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded.  To  him  the  voice  of  na- 
ture is  an  elegy  ; tire  fall  of  the  leaves  in 
October  suggests  the  passing  a way  of  men 
to  the  grave  in  a countless  and  endless 
procession : and  whenever  he  introduces 
the  agency  of  man  into  his  pictures,  it.  is  as 
if  he  were  fighting  with  an  unseen  and  re- 
morseless destiny.  Exquisitely  beautiful 
and  poetic  arc  the  autumnal  scenes  of  this 
artist,  the  readies  of  russet  woodlands,  the 
expanses  of  skurrving  clouds,  gray,  mel- 
ancholy. wild.  His  art  sings  in  a low 
minor  key  that  finds  response  in  the  heart 
of  multitudes  who  have  suffered,  to  whom 
the  world  has  been  a battle-field,  where  the 
losses  have  outweighed  the  gains,  and  have 
left  them  gazing  into  the  mysterious  f u 
litre  Like  one  who  at  midnight  stands  on 
the  brink  of  a tremendous  abyss  into  w kich 


nature.  Mr.  A.  H.  Wyant  has  shown  a 
sympathy  with  scenery  and  a masterful 
skill  in  reaching  subtle  effects  which 
place  him  among  the  first  landscape1 
painters  of  the  age.  In  the  suggestive 
rendering  of  space  and  color,  of  the  mul- 
titudinous phases  of  a bit  of  waste  land, 
or  mountain  glen,  or  sedgy  brook-side, 
simple  enough  at  first  sight,  but  full  of 
an  infinitude  of  unobtrusive  beauty,  he 
works  with  the  magic  of  a high-priest  of 
nature,  broad  in  effect  with  out  Wing  slov- 
enly and  careless,  and  giving  a multitude 
of  details  while  really  dealing  chiefly  with 
one  central  and  prevailing  idea.  Mr. 
Wyant's  work  occasionally  shows  traces 
of  foreign  influences,  but  lie  is  an  artist  of 
too  much  original  power  to  be  under  any 
necessity  to  stunt  himself  bv  the  imitation 
of  the  .style  of  any  other  artist,  however 
great. 

Mr.  Homer  Martin  is  another  painter 
who  views  nature  for  the  sentiment  it 
suggests  while  lie  is  impressed  chiefly  by 
color  and  light:  for  form  lie  seems  to 
have  leas  feeling.  But  he  is  a poet  and 
u lyrist  with  the  brush,  and  his  syinpa- 
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crops  out  in  our  landscape  art.  While  it 
can  not  be  said  that  Ins  paintings  suggest 
greatness,  they  breathe  a true  spirit,  and 
possess  a purity  of  color  that  is  very  at 
tractive.  Our  marine  art  of  the  last 
twenty  years  lias  shown  that  the  illimit- 
able aspects  of  the  sea  are  also  receiving 
increased  attention,  and  are  calling  forth 
some  of  the  best  art  talent  of  the  country. 
It  may  be  partly  due  to  the  advent  of  Mr. 
M.  F.  H.  I>e  Haas,  who  came  lie  re  from 
Holland  already  an  accomplished  artist, 
who  had  done  so  well  in  his  native  land 
as  to  be  appointed  court  painter  to  the 
queen.  He  is  an  artist  of  brilliant  parts, 
and  although  sometimes  inclined  to  sen- 
sationalism, has  undoubtedly  create  d some 
splendid  com  posit  ions,  and  his  influence 
must  have  been  of  decided  importance 


thy  with  certain  aspects  of  nature  is  akin 
to  idolatry.  But  we  have  no  painter 
whose  art  is  so  unequal  : in  all  his  works 
there  is  absolute  freedom,  freshness,  arid 
originality  ; his  scheme  of  color  is  alto- 
but  he  is  weak  in  tech- 


gether  his  own 
nique,  and  he  alternately  startles  us  by 
the  brilliance  and  beauty  and  suggestive- 
ness  of  one  painting,  and  the  palpable  fail- 
ure to  reach  the  desired  end  in  another. 
However,  this  very  irregularity  in  achieve- 
ment shows  that  he  is  subject  to  inspira- 
tions, and  thus  partakes  of  the  character 
of  genius,  but  which,  if  it  were  of  a higher 
order,  would  be  more  often  successful  in 
its  attempts. 

In  the  works  of  these  artists  we  see 
abundant  reason  to  believe  in  the  perma- 
nent vitality  of  American  landseai>e  art. 


A tXvmt  MoA\!\0/  — ( W . F.  MHUON 


during  this  period.  White  he  has  been 
working  in  New  York,  two  marine  paint- 
ers of  Boston  have  also  executed  some 
striking  and  beautiful  works.  Wo  refer 
to  John  E.  C.  Petersen  and  William  E. 
Norton.  The  former  died  young,  in  187(1. 
He  was  by  birth  a Dane,  and  in  personal 
appearance  a viking : tail,  handsome,  ta  w 
ny-haired,  with  a clour,  sharp  blue  eye. 
and  a bearing  that  reminded  one  of  an  adv 
mi  ml  on  the  quarter-deck  of  his  frigate 
swooping  down  with  Hying  sheets  across 
the  enemy's  bow  and  pouring  in  a raking 
lire.  Those  who  have  seen  him  will  nev- 
er forget  the  grand  figure  of  Petersen,  the 


and  evidence  that  it  is  not  inclined  to 
run  iu  a conventional  groove.  The  art- 
ists who  represent;  it  continue  to  assert 
their  individuality,  and  just  so  long  as 
that  is  done,  art  is  in  a healthy  and  pro- 
gressive condition.  If  further  evidence 
of  this  were  needed,  we  might  cite  the 
landscapes  of  Mr.  J.  Appleton  Brown, 
who,  after  a rather  diseou raging  servitude 
to  Corot,  is  at  last  beginning  to  show  us 
the  reserve  power  of  which  he  is  eajKihlc 
when  he  is  more  eoneermxl  with  nature 
than  with  methods.  Mr.  Ernest  Longfel- 
low, a son  of  the  poet,  is  another  exem- 
plar of  the  personality  which  every  where 
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hm-0  h*  warn  away  a steamer  that  is 
a|xpi’A>4ciHx>^  then?  out  of  the 
fog;  b‘  a wry  inteieslmg  work, 

i.uh*rmr  Ur  these  artist*  as  a drao'ehls- 
man  r ■ >'oj  i«  -of  ^ i" 

Quoriley  has.  lM>w<nvr.  won  a rapid  and 
deserved  fw  const  scopes  anti 

effec^rif  light  an  gtill::Tyatt?f. 

rather  than  beauty  is  sbmeurncs 
evident , hi  ids work  ; i;u  r h‘-  is (naginak 
allowing  a rmi  pawsir m fpr#W  ttjfceta  after 
vrhkh  hi*  si  ri:y^r  kitil  Ins  $feivs#:ifew  often 
very  slrtkig.  A \l  Storm  odf  tliy  t^igK-  t/f 
yi?  \yi#  most  urief^sfi rig 
works'..:  Mr.  Litnsir, <*f  IkAsioo  is  ignorant 
of  the  fhsftprmeiples  of  drawing  and  per- 
spertiuvbtri  he  has  shewn  a feet  mg  fov 
color  and  0jght,  hnrf  yra  hare  hf  pihseht 
fc\V  ai-Usrs  who  efjuui  Turn  iii  paiaUn^ 
^tili  harlxtr  scene:!*,  vv^lHi  w&yi***- 

otg  tdt  a glixssiy  HUt'fiH'e-  Among; : aitr 'fykfr 

fitirM  |uoiiie)rs  wc  r^iy-  iiot • wivit  the  ihgtiv 
thriAof  Mr.  A T 

tain  ■familiar  sr.-oev  of  the  Atlantic  stiore 
- W Vila ' H;t  .1^ ' - 

for  the  id^ai.  Mr*.  J.  C,  NicoH  mms  to 
show ^ ipore  jmviivise  iti  fhi«  d hwVioti. ; TIja4 
color  >\m\  i^rhni^ue  of  his  pictures  at iv 
very  v le  v * rami  ioTei’esriuy  and  \v\dHiltfs> 
tmOMhesea,a-,  h )»iok.sti>  a landsman  frmn 
fimm i Both  of  ro’tkts  li^ye 

painted  iii  Which 

merit  mn  they  have  uyhwved  ^tne  tivipAO’ 
Umi  ivwfti*--:  which  npyy  jtely 
regarding  the  marine  pn'mu rig*  of  Mr.  Er 
A.  Silva.. 


Every  inch  a savior,  to  him  a-  ship  was 
m>  vUixMy  mass  laid  awkwardly  on  the 
top  of  the  a^tei%  as  tw  w4n£  painty 
ryprrsentU.  but  a thing  of  life,  with  dn 
mdividoality  of  its  own,  ami  riding  the 
wnve^  Tike  '«  swan  '‘Making  Sail  after 
u Stortth*'  r^prcseiititig  a eHfrpyr  Kliaking 
out  hrr  iopsail^  at  the  gray  gloom  that 
stieuvds  a storm  and  rising  massively 
Vmt  vHhily  against  the  >k'y  on  the  cresd  of 
the  weUeiing  tte&Siy  B*  a ve.ry  Ktmng  pie' 
t a\\%'  \$k%  also  \# Irik ; After  t he  Ooflixion^ '■ 
and  A Ship  BaiynUig:  Ixr/oti*  u SduaUvv* 
When  ^hail  we  $ee  hia  l ike  agaiit  f 

Norton  Began  as  a bouse-pai u ter.  aud 
is  rvl.Oed  h.t  a.  family  of  sbijebirililers:  lie 

li^k.'1/W^lf  u^ade.  several  wy^m:  hefi^ry 

the  rou-i.t,  and  is  thcreforo  >ve]l  «.H|Utppedy 

M?  Tar  m olist^yafimt  gyav'C  He  lias  jautt  t- 

ed  iiii>H\  works.  soineriAiies  with  more  rn- 
puht  N !ii;nn'«n)ii.,Ms  xvnh  ^riioie  SU es>. 
ain,l  iKtCasitrinjilly  hard.  mavo^rAal,  and 
mvebrnnui!  Bm  lie  hs  ;.oi  pij|^^j||  ^*n' 
Irik  art,  ftuil  ix  liappy  iiispi raiii^n 

evmhh’s  hon  to  Mom  oif  H' phihtifitr  that 
f;mrie>  to  a to  n lugh  position  uuapig  the 
i n iotinr  \ » ai ) \\ i^rs  of  the  age,  He  lurif  hetp 
irip^t  lia ppy ;ity  c) uict  x- ffeet^a rid  fog es, 
arid  ifemupoMHon ^ ynlled  the  - Hot^v  ' 

repriisr  iHiiig  t vvo  men  iu  a dory  blowing  a 
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No  fact  ^better  :ti.u*\s..  the  >*;uve  and 
pmspeirHi?  clui  meter  of  American  art 
tha,n  mpid  siieeesR  which  t.Jle  culture 
of  water-color^  has  achieved  Anion  £ us. 
Iij  ih&i  a ejection  of  English  water* 


most  fevxm*h]  v with  Unvp^hibUiouK  of  the 

older  siKieti^s  of  London. 

Another  mterCsurur  feature  of  t lie  last 
part  of  the’  period  under  consideration  is 
the  ‘ *rtteritK>u  be$towVd  bn  (lie 
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color  paintings  wrts  protVehi  to  this  coun- 
try, ami  ex 1 1 ibi ted  iVi  JSea  York,  it  til 
traetod  much  atierifhftf  and  filtliun^h  a 
$&*r  .artists.  . 

used  tins  medium  here,  mmerally  as  ama- 
teurs. thl*v  seems  (ojuive  fe&h  ihh.  oc- 
casion that  artista  hi  follow 

the  art  of  watyr*roior;  pamirpg  seriously. 
A society,  lulled  by-  such  men  as  M«„ 
Bimuel  Afelmauv  3v  Mv  and  R. 

Swain Gilford.  was*' formed  within  a- year'; 
Mi*.  Colour.*  was  the  Hrst  president,  and 
thhin^r.aniurii  exhibitum  vrte  hakim  the 
halls  of  the  A^adferjay  of  Design  In 
Twelve  exhihithois  have  now  been  held, 
apd  Messrs..  James  Shuliie  ami  T W 
Wo  .*< } hove  in  to.nt  succeeded  Mr.  Co l man 
in  i Kti  presuknn*)'.  A school  uf  artiste  find- 
oejrexpro^siiju  wholly  in  water-c.oiors.  like 
Hvtiry  Farrar,  pander, 

has  -.pr ii up  up,  while,  many  of  our  leivvUmjf 
artists  in  landscape  and  genre  have  leant- 
wl  id  thW  abort  to  work  with  typtaJ 

success  ih  iKiurirelle  iiml  oil.  The  later 
exhihitio/is  have  been  €h.ameTemed  ky  aii 
uidl vtduaiity  and  strength  that  com  pure 


dnvxihg  M the  tp^tm  The  number  of 
irmirtMirtlst^  has  imhvb)y  i b creased  ,•  And  t in* 
ijUalHr  of  their  work  has.  on  (he  whohC 
beer*  on  a higher plane.  The  Warsaw  an 
impetus  to  the-  d*7»ortme?iC  wdh  its  many 
sad  or  comic  *kuatmo^  and  rtmYnvw^ing'. 
tmimirrution  ot  The  | wintry  id  Europe, 
and  £ 1 iv  growm"  variety  of  our  national 
type^;  and  street 

uted  to  attract  ami  sHnufhikv  dvr  artist i*.1 
eye  and  funcy ; - : To  arm me 

ists  arm  mi:  us  who  hu  vh  . especuailydf  i^tc 

• agfefevc&i' mtriv  dr  le**  hhwi**  in  tbia  limn 
would  be  to  enumerate  a Ion?  catalogue, 
ami  wi>  must  content  ourselves  wit h the 
brief  fstmnlm  of  a few  who  seem,  [lerhAps, 
to  be  the  tuwt  noteworthy. 

J Bf  lrvui^  who  has  but  iwently 
eil  Away,  executed  same  very  clever  cab- 
inet t»m}R^iUons.  deliMtcly  drawn  «utd 
puiMed. iKmiewbat  m tlie 'inbderiy 
siyltf.  generally  interims,  with  nv 

ohl-num  coKtimie.  A very  fav.nmfdc  ^pc 
« imeu  of  Ins  work  .is  rc]#rc^nUed  du  a 
puintinc  entitled  ; The  End  of  the  GaMm  ' 
F,  B.  plover,  of  AimapoUs,'  has  afeo  \hy 
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voted  himself  to  a similar  class  of  sub- 
jects successfully.  He  is,  however,  very 
versatile,  and  gives  us  at  will  a gentle- 
man in  Louis  Quatorze  costume,  elabo- 
rately painted,  or  a bluff  tar  on  the  fore- 
castle on  the  look-out,  or  aloft  tarring 
down  the  rigging,  or  a religious  ecremo- 


by  prejudice.  His  foreign  studies  have  in 
no  wise  narrowed  his  intellectual  sympa- 
thies. His  small  genre  compositions,  es- 
pecially of  child  life,  and  often  combined 
with  landscape,  have  been  carefully  finish- 
ed— latterly  with  an  especial  regard  to  the 
values.  Professor  J oh  u F.  Weir,  who 
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nial  in  the  wigwams  of  the  Northwest. 
Marcus  Waterman,  of  Providence,  has  dis- 
played much  dash  in  genre  combined  with 
landscape,  and  is  fresh  and  vigorous  in 
style,  while  such  a carefully  executed 
work  as  bis  ‘'Gulliver  at  Lilliput ' is  very 
creditable  to  our  art.  J.  W,  Champney 
studied  abroad  under  Fro  re,  and  also  at 
Antwerp,  and  is  one  of  the  most  broad 
minded  of  our  younger  artists;  indeed,  it 
is  refreshing  to  meet  an  artist  so  unbiassed 


comes  of  an  artistic  family,  and  is  superin- 
tendent of  the  Academy  of  Art  at  New  Ha- 
ven, has  shown  capacity  and  nerve  in  his 
well-known  painting’  called  4*  Forging  the 
Shaft,*1  representing  with  much  force  one 
of  the  most  striking  incidents  in  a foun- 
dry; and  A.  W.  Willard,  of  Cincinnati, 
has  struck  out  in  a similar  vein.  Energy 
of  action,  and  an  effort  after  effect  ver- 
ging on  exaggeration  and  caricature,  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  st\de  with  which 
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him  the  gamins  of  our  cities  arc  as  artist  - 
ieally  attractive  as  those  of  Paris,  and  a 
girl  wandering  by  our  sea  shore  is  an  win- 
some as  if  on  the  beach  at  Nice  or  Sehe- 
veii ingen,  and  an  old  fisherman  at  Grand 
Menau  as  pictorial  as  if  lie  were  under 
the  cliffs  at  Etretat.  Fault  is  sometimes 
found  with  the  fact  that  the  street  lads 
painted  by  Mr.  Brown  have  always  washed 
their  faces  before  posing,  which  is  accord- 
ing to  the  commands  of  St.  Paul,  but  not 
of  art  canons,  if  we  accept  Mr.  Rnskin  s 
dictum  regarding  the  artistic  value  of  dirt. 
Bating  this  apparently  trilling  difficulty,, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  lie  often 
gives  us  a very  characteristic  and  success- 
ful bit  of  genre.  Gilbert  Gaul  and  J. 
Burns,  pupils  of  Mr.  Brown,  merit  a word 
of  praise  in  this  coimection*  for  giving  us 
reason  to  hope  in  time  for  some  satisfac- 
tory work  from  their  easels. 

Child  life  finds  a warm  friend  and  de- 
lineator in  Mr,  S.  J.  Guy,  who  has  made 
many  friends  by  the  kindly  way  in  which 
he  has  treated  the  simple  pathos  and  hu- 
mor of  childhood.  He  is  an  admirable 
draughtsman,  and  finishes  his  work  with 
great  nicety,  sometimes  to  a degree  that 
seen  is  to  rob  the  picture  of  some  of  its 
freshness  and  piquancy ; but  it  can  not  be 
denied  that  Mr.  Guy  hm  often  struck  a 
chord  in  the  popular  heart,  not  merely  by 
his  choice  of  subjects,  but  by  legitimately 
earned  success  in  his  art  as  well.  Scenes 
of  domestic  life  have  also  been  treated 
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sometimes  very  interestingly  by  Messrs. 
B.  F Reinhart,  Ehninger,  8;Uter!ee,  How* 
land.  Frost  Johnson,  Ryder,  and  Kuppes. 
Mr  Oliver  J.  Lay,  although  not  a prolific 
artist,  has  eyectited  some  thoughtful  and 
refined  u*-dpor  scenes,  which  show  a thor- 
ough appreciation  of  the  fact  that  art,  for 
itself  alone,  is  the  only  aim  the  true  art- 
ist should  pursue.  E.  L.  Henry  surprises 
one  bv  the  elaboration  of  his  work,  and  is 
sometimes  open  to  the  charge  of  crude 
ness  in  color  and  hardness  in  his  out- 
lines; but  occasionally  he  gives  us  a well- 
balanced  composition,  like  the  beach 
scene,  with  horses  and  a carry-all  in  the 


foreground,  entitled  “ Waiting  for  the 
Bathers." 

The  historic  aid  of  the  period  has  been 
neither  prolific  nor  attractive,  with  a few 
exceptions.  The  late  war  Inis  given  rise  to 
some  important  works,  like  Winslow  Ho 
mors  notable  “Prisoners  to  the  Front;" 
and  Julian  Scott  has  been  measurably 
successful  in  such  paintings  as  In  the 
Corn  Field  at  Antietam,"  representing  a 
charge  in  that  memorable  battle,  and 
which  belongs  to  a class  of  pictures  of 
which  we  hope  to  have  more  in  the  future. 
There  is  a striving  after  originality  in  Ins 
pictures  that  is  in  the  right  direction. 


Go  gle 
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In  Wordsworth  Thompson  we  find  an 
artist  who  seems  to  realize  the  possibil- 
ities of  American  historical  art.  Al- 
though a pupil  of  Gleyre,  and  for  a num- 
ber of  years  a resident  abroad,  there  is  no 
evidence  of  servile  subserviency  to  any 
favorite  school  or  method  in  the  style 
of  Mr  Thompson.  He  is  an  excellent 
draughtsman,  his  color  is  a happy  medi- 


war,  or  illustrating  notable  events  of 
the  Revolution.  For  pictures  of  this  de- 
scription Mr.  Thompson  seems  to  us  to 
rank  next  to  Trumbull,  whose  masterly 
paintings  of  the  “ Death  of  Montgomery* 
and  the  ;v  Battle  of  Bunker  Hilhv  now  at 
New  Haven,  have  hitherto  been  by  far  the 
most  remarkable  military  paintings  pro- 
duced by  an  American  artist.  There  is 
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um  between  the  high  and  low  keys  of  dif- 
ferent schools — fresh,  cool,  ami  crisp — and 
his  work  is  thoroughly  finished;  and  yet 
broad  in  effect.  He  evidently  lias  no 
hobbies  to  ride.  As  a designer  of  horses 
he  has  few  equals  in  this  country.  If  we 
have  a fault  to  find  with  him,  it  is  in  a 
certain  lack  of  swap*  of  warmth,  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  handling  of  a subject,  which 
renders  it  less  than  it  might 

otherwise  he. 

Mr.  Thompson  in  his  Mediterranean 
wanderings  gathered  material  for  a nunc 
in*r  of  attractive  coast  scenes,  effective  in 
atmosphere  and  in  the  rendering  of  fig- 
ures, feluccas,  and  waves,  all  tending  to  il- 
lustrate his  versatility.  But  lie  deserves 
to  be  most  widely  known  on  account  of 
scenes  taken  from  Southern  life,  ami  his 
tone  compositions  suggested  by  the  late 


less  action,  less  fire,  less  brilliance  of  color, 
in  Mr.  Thompson's  works,  but  they' possess 
many  admirable  qualities  that  entitle  them 
to  much  respect.  Among  the  most  notable 
is  an  elaborate  composition  representing 
the  Continental  army  defiling  before  Gen- 
eral Washington  and  his  staff  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  group  of  officers  and  horses  in 
the  f<m?ground  is  one  of  the  l>ost  pieces  of 
artistic  work  recently  painted  by  an  Amer- 
ican, and  the  picture  might  be  worthily 
placed  by  the  side  of  those  by  Trumbull, 
George  Fuller,  of  Boston,  is  another 
artist  in  whom  we  see  an  additional  proof 
of  the  growing  iiriportanee  attached  to  tin* 
painting  »>f  the  figure  in  our  art.  His 
paintings  indicate  the  presence  among  us 
of  an  actual  distinct  pei'snmulity,  that  is. 
of  a genius  striving  for  utterance.  They 
are  incomplete,  rarely  altogether  satisfae- 
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tory ; but  we  feel,  in  the  presence  of  such  a 
subtle,- suggestive,  mysterious  composition 
as  the  “ Rom  many  Girl/’  vaguely  tl)  rill- 
ing us  with  the  deep  meaning  of  her  weird- 
ly glancing  eyes,  and  weaving  a mystic 
spell  over  our  fancy,  tliat  a mind  akin  to 
that  of  Hawthorne  is  here  striving  for  ut- 
terance. and  mieonseiously  infusing  new 
vitality  into  our  genre  art. 

As  an  influence  in  tie1  same  direction, 
the  com  posit  ions  of  Mr.  William  Magrnth 
command  sincere  attention.  It  is  not  so 


many  years  ago  since  he  was  painting 
signs  in  New  York,  and  now  we  see  him 
one  of  the  strongest  artists  in  genre  on 
this  side  of  tin*  Atlantic.  Mr.  Magrath 
generally  paints  single  figures,  associated 
with  rural  life — a milkmaid,  or  a farmer. 
Naturally  there  is  inequality  in  the  re- 
sults achieved,  and  sometimes  manifest 
wea.kne.ss.  But  we  note  a constant  prog 
ress  in  the  quality  of  his  art,  and  an  evi- 
dence of  imagination  which  has  been  un- 
fortunately too  rare  in  American  genre 
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since  the  days  of  William  Mount.  By 
this  we  mean  the  identification  of  the  art- 
ist with  his  subject,  which  renders  it  dra- 
matic, and  inspires  it  with  that  touch  of 
nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
In  this  respect  he  occasionally  suggests  the 
inimitable  humanity  which  is  the  crown- 
ing excellence  of  the  paintings  of  Millet. 

In  passing  from  genre  to  our  later  por- 
traiture we  do  not  find  the  same  propor- 
tionate activity  and  intelligent  progress 
that  we  see  in  other  departments  of  our 
art,  although  some  very  creditable  paint- 
ers in  this  department  can  be  mentioned. 
Mr.  Harvey  A.  Young,  of  Boston,  has 
shown  a good  eye  for  color,  and  seizes  a 
likeness  in  a manner  that  is  artistically 
satisfactory,  while  he  does  not  so  often 
grasp  the  character  of  the  sitter  as  his 
external  traits.  Mr.  Custer,  of  the  same 
city,  charmingly  renders  the  infantile 
beauty  of  childhood,  its  merry  blue  eyes, 
the  dimpled  roses  of  the  cheeks,  and  the 
flaxen  curls  that  ripple  around  the  shoul- 
ders! There  is,  however,  too  much  same- 
ness in  his  work,  a too  apparent  tendency 
to  mannerism.  Mrs.  Henry  Peters  Grey 
has  a faculty  of  making  a pleasing  like- 
ness. She  has  executed  some  portrait 
plaques  in  majolica  that  are  remarkable 
evidences  of  the  progress  ceramic  art  is 
now  making  in  the  United  States.  Mrs. 
Loop  is  at  present  one  of  our  successful 
portrait  painters.  Her  works  are  not 
strikingly  original,  but  they  are  harmo- 
nious in  tone  and  color,  and  poetical  in 
treatment.  Mr.  George  H.  Story  should 
be  included  among  the  most  important 
portrait  painters  of  this  period.  His  work 
is  characterized  by  vigor  of  style  and 
pleasing  color  ; he  seizes  a likeness  with- 
out any  uncertainty  in  technique.  Will- 
iam Henry  Furness,  of  Philadelphia,  who 
died  in  1867,  just  as  he  reached  his  prime, 
was  allied  in  genius  to  the  great  masters 
of  portraiture  of  the  early  stages  of  our  art. 
He  matured  slowly.  His  first  efforts  show- 
ed only  small  promise,  but  lie  had  the  in- 
estimable quality  of  growth,  and  he  has 
been  equalled  by  few  of  our  painters  in  the 
study  and  rendering  of  character.  When 
he  had  a sitter  he  would  give  days  to  a 
preliminary  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
mental  and  moral  traits  of  the  individual. 

When  we  come  to  a consideration  of 
natural  history  in  this  period  of  our  aes- 
thetic culture,  we  find  that  it  is  the  most 
barren  of  good  results  of  any  branch  of 
our  art.  We  are  at  a loss  to  account  for 


this,  especially  as  the  evidences  of  prom- 
ise are  also  less  prominent  than  in  land- 
scape and  genre.  Not  only  has  the  num- 
ber of  the  artists  who  have  pursued  animal 
painting  been  proportionately  small,  but 
the  quality  of  their  work  has  been  of  a 
low  average,  and  lacking  in  the  original- 
ity elsewhere  apparent. 

In  the  painting  of  pastoral  scenes,  with 
cattle,  Peter  Moran,  of  Philadelphia,  prob- 
ably shows  the  most  originality  and  force, 
and  Mr.  Robinson,  of  Boston,  has  display- 
ed exceptional  vigor  in  painting  the  tex- 
tures of  cattle,  but  without  much  inven- 
tion in  composition.  Mr.  James  Hart  for 
the  past  twelve  years  has  made  a special- 
ty of  introducing  groups  of  cattle  into  his 
idyllic  landscapes.  They  are  often  well 
drawn  and  carefully  painted,  and  are  in 
general  effect  commendable,  although, 
like  most  of  our  animal  painters,  Mr.  Hart 
does  not  seem  to  have  got  at  the  charac- 
ter of  the  animal  as  Snyders,  Morland,  or 
Landseer  would  have  done.  Mr.  Dolph 
has  painted  some  creditable  cats  and  pugs 
in  combination  with  interiors,  and  two 
young  artists,  Messrs.  George  Inness, 
Jun.,  and  J.  Ogden  Brown,  have  execu- 
ted some  promising  cattle  pieces. 

Our  continent  is  not  so  plentifully  stock- 
ed with  wild  beasts  and  game  as  some 
parts  of  the  Old  W orld,  but  we  have  the 
panther  and  the  bison,  now  fast  fading 
into  a mere  traditionary  existence  before 
the  rifle  of  the  pioneer.  Mr.  R.  M.  Shurt- 
leff  has  a pleasant  fancy  for  catamounts 
and  deer,  and  has  made  a special  study  of 
them,  of  which  the  results  appear  in  dra- 
matic bits  of  the  wild  life  of  the  woods  in- 
troduced into  effective  paintings  of  forest 
scenery ; and  Mr.  A.  F.  Tait  has  devoted 
his  life  to  rescuing  from  oblivion  spe- 
cies which  are  fast  becoming  extinct,  un- 
less our  game  laws  are  better  enforced 
than  they  have  been  hitherto.  There  is 
often  too  finished  a touch  to  the  art  of  Mr. 
Tait,  which  deprives  it  of  the  force  it 
might  otherwise  have ; but  he  has,  on  the 
other  hand,  painted  game  with  remarka- 
ble truth,  and  he  brings  to  the  subject  an 
inventive  fancy  that  greatly  adds  to  the 
variety  and  interest  of  his  works.  We 
might  add  in  this  connection  an  allusion 
to  the  ingenious  carvings  of  Alexander 
Pope,  a young  artist  who  not  only  cuts 
out  groups  of  game  from  a block  of  wood 
with  much  cleverness,  but  also  truthfully 
colors  the  grouse  and  teal  his  skillful  knife 
carves  out  of  pine. 
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There  is  a branch  of  art  which  latterly 
has  attracted  much  attention  in  this  coun- 
try. We  refer  to  still-life.  Air,  George 
H.  Hall,  who  is  also  known  as  a genre 
painter,  justly  earned  a reputation  years 
ago  for  effective  painting  of  fruit  and 
flowers,  in  which  he  has  hitherto  had  few 
equals  in  this  country-  and  M.  J.  Heade 
has  devoted  his  attention  successfully 
to  the  rendering  of  the  strange  gorgeous- 
ness  of  tropical  vegetation.  The  ideal 
flower  painting  of  Mr.  Lafarge  we  have 
already  mentioned.  Miss  Robbins,  of 


floral  compositions.  The  list  of  ladies 
who  have  been  measurably  successful  in 
flower  painting  is  very  large. 

In  reviewing  the  subject  we  find  every 
where  abundant  evidences  of  a healthy 
activity  in  American  art.  While  some 
phases  of  our  art,  after  a growth  of  half  a 
century,  are  passing  through  a transition 
period,  and  ne^v  methods  and  theories  are 
grafting  themselves  upon  the  old,  there  is 
every  where  apparent  a deeper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  supreme  importance  of  the  ideal 
in  art.  and  a gathering  of  forces  for  a new 
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pussies ; 

the  alders  art'  graceful  with  tassels;  under 
the  shadow  of  the  old  stone  wall  anemones 
and  violets  arc*  springing  up  among  the 
dry  leaves  of  last  year.  A little  later  the 
lilacs  by  the  old  well  are  gorgeous  with 
purple  clusters,  and  the  sight  of  a few 
lmif-faded  blossoms  at  the  door  of  the 
corner  grocery  makes  the  heart  sick  for 
the  sweet  perfume  blowing  fresh  over  the 
Helds.  In  the  summer  come  the  roses, 
and  no  end  of  wild  flowers,  and  as  the 
days  shorten,  and  the  night  air  grows 
Vor.  I.IX-NV  853. — 4-1 


chilly,  covering  the  meadows  with  bine 
mists,  there  are  wildernesses  of  purple 
Maters  and  solidago.  forests  all  scarlet  and 
gold,  and  heaps  of  fallen  leaves  forming 
a soft  rustling  carpet.  And  so  the  mind 
runs  on  and  on,  forever  following  the 
changing  seasons.  Still,  he  who  carries 
the  enjoyment  of  Natures  changing  beau 
ties  even  in  his  mind  only  is  happy  in 
comparison  to  him  who.  born  to  city  dust 
and  noise,  knows  not  even  in  his  dream* 
of  tire  soothing  power  of  country  sights 
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needs  but  a little  coaxing  to  come  and 
make  her  dwelling-place  even  in  the  heart 
of  a great  city. 

In  early  times,  when  New  York  city 
was  in  its  youth,  the  inhabitants  possess- 
ed ample  space  for  open-air  pleasuring. 
There  was  the  Buttery,  with  its  grand 
view  of  the  harbor,  and  its  row  of  houses 
where  the  gentry  lived  in  the  stately  fash- 


and  sounds.  There  are  many  whose 
means  allow  them  to  leave  the  city  dur- 
ing the  hottest  months ; but  even  to  them, 
as  a rule,  the  secrets  of  Nature  are  secrets 
still,  not  to  be  revealed  during  a six 
weeks’  sojourn  in  some  farm-house,  or 
still  less  observable  from  the  piazza  of  a 
fashionable  watering-place  hotel.  Multi- 
tudes there  are  in  every  large  city  who. 
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—that  the  necessity  for  a great  pleasure- 
ground  began  to  grow  in  the  mind  of  the 
people.  The  idea  first  assumed  stability 
after  the  publication  of  art  article  on 
“Public  Parks/*  by  the  lamented  A.  J. 
Downing,  who  at  that  time  was  editor  of 
the  Hot  tiv nit ttrisf.  Two  years  later,  in 
1850,  Mr.  Downing  visited  England,  and 
in  a series  of  letters  written  to  his  own 
paper  he  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  great 
advantages  derived  by  London  amt  other 
foreign  cities  from  their  extensive  parks* 
where  the  public  found  rest,  recreation, 
ami  all  kinds  of  healthful  innocent  eu 
joyment.  New  York,  which  had  come  to 
Ik?  one  of  the  large  cities  of  the  world, 
possessed  nothing  within  its  extensive 
limits  worthy  the  name  of  pleasure- 
ground,  its  whole  wealth  of  grass-plots 


being  insignificant  bits  occupying  a few 
squares  only,  dotted  here  and  then?  at  ran- 
dom through  the  city.  New  York  city  is 
very  slow  to  move  toward  improvements 
which  require  expenditure  in  place  of  pro- 
ducing income,  but  once  fully  under  Wav, 
ami  the  necessity  recognised,  ho  city  in 
the  world  is  so  headlong  in  carrying  out 
its  project.  Therefore  a park  once  tin  night 
of  and  decided  upon,  it  was  already  as  a 
thing  uccoin [dished,  and  the  wonder  was 
that  the  people  had  existed  so  long  without 
it.  There  was  nm> idernhlc  consultation 
as  to  the  ground  to  he  chosen  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Kite  finally  decided  upon  was 
almost  in  the  colitis  of  the  upper  portion 
of  the  city,  covering  an  area  of  850  acre*. 

Never  wa  s a more  deflate  piece  of  land 
chosen  for  a pleasure-ground.  The  bar- 
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over  which  flit  thousands  of  tiny  yellow 
butterflies  ; robins,  big  stalwart  fellows. 
Imp  about  in  the  grass*  clumps'  of  yellow 
lilies  in  full  bloom  am  dotted  here  and 
there,  makinga  brilliant  contrast  with  the 
broad  expanse  of  green  and  the  pink  clo- 
ver blossoms.  Here  are  heaps  of  fresh  - 
mown  hay  scattered  about ; choirs  of  va- 
ried bird- notes  fill  the  air  with  music,  and 
only  from  afar  off,  almost  like  the  mono- 
tone of  waves  on  a beach,  comes  the  faint 
hum  of  the  great  city. 

The  large  Croton  Reservoir,  into  which 
pours  the  flood  which  has  already  rush 
ed  through  High  Bridge  on  its  headlong 
course  tu  the  city,  extends  nearly  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Park,  there  being 
barely  space  on  either  side  for  the  drive 
and  bridle-road,  ami  a few  belts  of  trees 
Completely  encircling  it  is  a broad  grav- 
el-path for  pedestrians,  where  a magnifi- 
cent sun  bath  may  be  taken  on  any  clear 


and  less  thronged  with  people  than  the 
lower  end,  which  is  more  easily  accessible 
from  the  crowded  portion  of  the  city 
Here  am  |wx>ls  left  moire  to  follow  na- 
ture's way  than  is  the  great  Like  farther 
down.  Grassy  slopes  run  to  the  brink, 
arid  large  willows  droop  gracefully,  dip- 
ping their  low-hanging  twigs  in  the  wa- 
ter, Here  is  a rustic  bench  among  the 
willows,  almost  concealed  from  view  by 
shrubs  covered  with  white  fragrant  blos- 
soms ; but  an  old  gentleman  has  taken  pos- 
session, and  with  his  fiat,  red  silk  handker- 
chief, and  cane  lying  on  the  scat  at  his 
side,  is  quietly  enjoying  his  morning  pa- 
in^ r.  He  must  be  left  undisturbed.  and  we 
pass  cm,  under  the  shade  of  txtks  and  maples, 
the  air  faint  with  the  breath  of  wild  cher- 
ry and  pink  and  white  sptneas,  until  we 
rekeh  a seat  under  overhanging  branches, 
where  we  stop  to  indulge  in  sylvan  dreams- 
Before  us  stretches  a broad  clover  field. 
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day.  Following'  the  path  at  the  east  side 
of  the  lower  or  old  Reservoir,  which  is 
older  than  the  Park  itself,  in  the  midst  of 
the  lawn  stretching  toward  Fifth  Avenue, 
may  be  seen  the  new  building  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Museum,  where  the  famed  Ces- 
nola  collection  of  antiquities  is  now  be- 
ing arranged,  and  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  some  time  during  the  autumn  of 
the  present  year. 

Turning  the  lower  corner  of  the  old 
Reservoir,  one  comes  suddenly  upon  the 
entrance  to  a long  alameda , or  1 re  His - 
covered  walk,  entirely  shaded  by  luxu- 
riant vines.  Here  are  seats  all  along, 
sure  to  be  filled  with 
groups  of  pleasure- 
seekers,  nurses  ac- 
companied by  pretty  J~ 

rosy  - cheeked  chil  - -jJjLi; 

dren,  quiet  middle- 
aged  couples  silently 
enjoying  tin*  cooling 
shade.  a youth 

whispering  s\vee‘ 
words  to  the  maid  at 
his  side,  who  shyly  . . ,.;y. 

draws  figures  in  the 
gravel  wirh  the  p<»ini 
«»f  her  paraso].  and 
blushingly  answers 
what  none  but  her 
cninpanum  may  hear.  " 

Through  the  trellis 
on  one  hand  one 
may  here  ami  there 
catch  a glimpse  of  the 
transverse  road  he  ' r 

low,  when*  a passing 
coal  rart  or  a beavi 
ly  laden  wagon  forms 
a strange 
the  rest. 

quiet  of  the  walk,  and  brings  to  mind  the 
fact  we  are  striving  for  the  time  to  forget 
—that  labor  and  trade  and  .confusion  go 
on  forever.  But  the  alaMeda  comes  to 
an  end  with  a circle  of  rustic  seats,  and 
climbing  a ledge  of  rock,  we  are  in  the 
presence  of  that  miniature  Nonnan-Goth- 
ic  castle,  the  Belvedere,  Built  on  u crag 
of  gneiss  which  juts  boldly  into  the  water 
at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  lower  Res- 
ervoir, this  pretty  children's  play-house, 
for  it  can  scarcely  bt?  called  any  thing 
more,  gives  one  the  impression  of  some 
German,  robber  castle  seen  through  the 
diminishing  end  of  a spy-glass.  There 
are  the  parapeted  walls,  the  guard-room. 


and  the  tower,  even  the  hold  cliff  with  its 
water  washed  base,  but  how  diminutive! 
and,  above  all,  how  peaceful ! If  it  be  the 
afternoon  of  a holiday;  when  all  the  world 
is  at  liberty,  the  balcony  of  the  Belvedere 
is  likely  to  be  crowded,  and  if  we  Would 
ascend  the  very  narrow  winding  stairs  of 
the  tower,  in  order  to  reach  the  upper  bal- 
cony, from  whence  the  view  over  the  Park 
is  well  worth  the  climb,  it  must  be  with  ix 
patient  spirit,  and  a willingness  to  be  jos- 
tled by  crowds  of  merry  boys  and  girls 
who  troop  up  and  down  the  little  stairway 
With  a slight  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
one  can  imagine  himself  to  he?  winding 
upward  and  upward 
to  the  summit 


even 

of  the  Cologne  Ca- 
thedral: that  distant 
river  might  be  the 
Rhine  ; and  those 
buildings  on  the  hill- 
side beyond,  crum- 
bling ruins.  But  the 
river  is  the  Hudson, 
and  the  buildings  are 
Hoboken  bre  weries. 
and  there  is  an  ele- 
vated railroad  rat 
tling  and  puffing  on 
either  side. 

The  Rumble  is 
where  tin? 


romance 
of  Central  Park  is 
vi  mceii  t rated . Ly mg 
between  tlie  lower 
Reservoir  and  tlie 
Lake,  undisturbed  by 
either  drive  or  brklle- 
road,  it  presents  a 
thickly  shaded  snr 
face  of  undulating 
ground,  positively 
* of  tlie  Lake.  Paths 
wind  back  aud  forth  in  endless  confusion  : 
ghinvtas,  or  rustic  summer-houses,  are 
dotted  about  in  odd  and  delightful  cor 
iters.  Large  projecting  rocks  covered 
with  woodbine  and  other  ereejiers,  and 
overhung  by  shade  trees,  add  variety  to 
the  scene. 

In  sauntering  through  the  Ramble  one 
comes  upon  bits  of  open,  sunny  lawn, 
where  perchance  a gorgeous  peacock  is 
grandly  trailing  his  long  tail  feathers 
over  the  short,  soft  grass,  or  a pea-hen 
takes  a stately  promenade  with  her  young. 
Strange  notes  are  heard  from  the  thicket ; 
there  are  guinea  fowl,  white  turkeys,  pig- 
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A RAMBLE  IN  CENTRA  tX;RAHE: 


\ i ivAi*  *ai$'  <v if  h st  r i | mm  1 ml  and  \v  hi  w u m i » • 
in£$  pa^s  up  and  down.  and  flocks  of  warns 
swiui  pracfvfujly  on  the  waiter.  Therearo 
at  present  o*i  itu*  Like  .thirty  umfeswh&v. 
MX  wild.  three  American  munprteris  in  id 
twelve  Mack  ones  There  vrtW  MS  or Ms 
dh.riu#;  tbr  last  hnMMl'inp'  ■ The 

swan  chooses  si  soli  tar  ;v  nook  an n>ng  rie- 
forks,  v.  h»  {>’  Ipiff  in  the  water.  she  handi- 
es her  young  brood  nf  -gray  u*^viiy  ryy- 
nHs.  OiMi  swim's  nest  of  lust  spring'  -ap- 
peared } ike  n jjmi&II  floating  mlaml  vHii; 
ting  :iij  Hie  midst  trf  n ^pod-steed rdfi  nf 
twigs  xijuul  bmurbeA  tire  .■•mother  bird 
brooded  her  eggs.  Did  u.  bool  approinle 
she  wieild  enrve  her  long  sWuW  ueek 
high  m the  air  <uul  wateli  with  kern,  so* 
pinions  eye  , .an  til  she  iBtrmler  had  passed 
on  when  the  ghsteuing  *mv.v -white  head 
w o old  re  -h  >sn  i i ic  i ns  re  pi  >srfu  I a 1 r i i u<  J>\ 
old  the  ma.if  r*.t »ih  heart  rrsl  patiyutlv  at 
its  work 

On  the  southern  kIiok  of  the  Lak«< 


—two  Day,  tmnfdiog  points -peep  out 
here  .and  I beer- ■'  tVoiatf  the  grass. 

A*  wet  approach  the  Lak^  there  are 
maigv  fji-feiiuP.  parties  in  the  summer  houses/ 
frihiv  ;wb.impu  ;gtitrtja<$s  of  the  water  may 
he  liaif  through  the  treus.  These  arbors 
are  rustic,  mid  ovemm  with  blossoming 
emftpovk  Wikhirbi,  trumpet -ereoper,  or 
tooue.v sithk lO  axid  mi  the  y&ni. re  i&bhy  with 
whirh  ihov  ore . jgeiu*vally  provided*  a par- 
ty of  friends  may  spread  the  «vm  tents  nf 
the  pieph:  bdaket,  aiUl  ^ lodg  after 
impn  in  reAt  eoontry . icjuiet,' .although;. in 
mility  ptd  a ihiiev  per lp if from  their 
eify  homo;  Id ttl e d et*  tiow  under 

Ihdd^e^; ^yered  with  wid&b  and 

tiimble  in  liny  7^:;vl>V:vy- '.. 

tfndes  da\Ynwujt*d  t«« 

^wtv/ wfe ' i ^ i ii;'-. ' ' ; . 
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lrv  of  ifao  loxyyir  [tor-  i^tvkij^  the ' pjfrjr  r<y?  water,  o'r 

tito,  t,W  irw  s(op^  nt«v»Uuifmir  *,W.  vUim?*'*  of  finding  uu 
!«  <\dp>J.  the  Vyrftn*  wtpty  ubk inkier.  Hu  itches  «f  the  Ter* 
rhin  the  *lu*de  of  the  tfUrtA  where  ’ ttiw  huiy  ^tu4y  the  ortm- 
1.11V  v;(i^;r  • o.^pj,  • itiehfiii  til  mg  -of  lktr>r  mH?  hailing  and 

r-hp'ro  ehiklreii  gather  rvfWfch  therrt^lv^  -with  iee*eavam  &frd 

f*  of  T^kt"  amt  j .Htiujp . ,\:'.  ‘On-.  eiUW  side '/of  IJistt 

>eir  }u»*i  >ie  Jmn.-heon.  j arc  It  ns  hi‘mu\  Moite  -slpp*  tou  t in  tjmTev- 
ig  hy  life  wni >*r.  uml  ';  nm  Hhove.  ami  it*  i*  worth  while  in  Hng«T 
r tali'*  dm*]/unc  VV  ‘1  ; in  ■ tlie  prHty  piece*  pf: 

"\v\i'\  nYViurum*  ;unl  : .-arvmg  hn:'  siv*hr  WkI* Tails  and  pifctfSi 
^^:  r& .ilo  rr.-ht  -pots*  There  )*  juurh  re;U  merit  in  these.  lain  of 
■<••  «i|,ii|«r-Mhi!v . iHih/iMl  .Than  in  most  of 


A RAMBLE  IN  CENTRAL  PARK 


Crossing  the  drive  by  the  Terrace  we 
aw  at  the  head  of  the  Mali,  the  grand 
promenade  of  the  Park.  On  the  left  is  a 
brc  >ad  a I a m eda , covered  w ill*  hlosson  i i n g 
creepers,  reached  by  a narrow  uscejuling 
path,  where  one  may  sit  and  watch  the 
crowd  of  carriages  circling  around  the 
Concourse,  or  overlook  the  Mall,  the  mu- 


there;  and  fighting  their  way  through  the 
mass  of  people,  the  little  patient  goats 
trudge  back  and  forth,  drawing  miniature 
barouches  full  of  smiling  children. 

West  of  the  Mall  lies  the  Green > where  a 
hundred  Houth-Down  sheep  may  be  seen 
grazing,  under  the  care  of  a veritable 
shepherd  and  dogs.  Then  there  is  the 
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sic  pavilion,  and  the  broad  green  lawn 
bev  ojul  < *u  Saturday  afternoons  in  sum- 
mer. when  the  band  plays,  the  crowd  of 
people  moving  up  and  down  the  Mall  is 
numbered  by  thousands.  It  is  a demo- 
cratic crowd,  made  up  of  all  classes  and 
eondit  ions  of  li  fe,  Elegant  men  and  wom- 
en, jaunty  collegians,  nurse-maids  with 
their  restless  charges,  German  fathers  of 
families,  with  wife,  babies,  and  grand- 
mother all  together  in  a crowd,  young 
sweethearts  arm  in  arm.  forgetting  that 
they  are  not  alone  in  the  world — all  are 


broad  play -ground,  the  scene  of  many  a 
wed  1 -con tested  gnme  of  base-ball,  and  a 
paradise  for  children,  where  they  may 
play  and  roll  in  the  grass  unmolested  by 
any  of  the  gray-coated  guardians  of  the 
Park,  ride  merrily  on  the  little  horses  of 
the  Carrousel,  take  naps  in  the  arbors 
provided  for  their  special  resting  places, 
or  refresh  themselves  with  a draught  of 
cool  milk  at  the  Dairy.  The  crowd  of 
children  seen  on  any  pleasant  afternoon 
in  this  portion  of  the  Park  is  enough  to 
bring  a smile  to  the  face  of  the  grimmest 
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delight,  There  are  at  present  in  the  cages 
batyobns  from  Africa,  capuchins  from 
South  American  forests*  macaques  from 
India,  spider-monkeys  from  Costa  Rica, 
and  numerous  other  varieties.  All  are 
alike  amusing,  and  full  of  grotesque,  half 
human  frolic.  Now  a serious  big  monk- 
ey, apparently  full  of  years,  dangles  a 
rope,  upon  which  the  smaller  ones  twist 
and  turn,  until,  the  rope  being  dropjted 
suddenly,  they  all  tumble  in  a heap  to  the 
floor,  only  to  scramble  up  and  begin  new 
tricks.  And  so  the  incessant  monkey  play 
goes  on,  and  we  crowd  our  way  out  into 
the  fresh  air,  and  linger  before  the  cage 
where  the  great  American  bison  stands, 
mournfully  and  in  silence,  as  if  longing 
for  the  freedom  of  the  plains  in  the  far 
West.  The  poor  bison  inspires  pity;  and 
so  do  the  eagles,  which  flutter  heavily 
about  their  cage,  screeching  in  dismal  dis- 
cordant fashion,  as  if  protesting  against 


ascetic,  and  quite  sufficient,  were  nothing 

the  great  blessing 


more  added,  to  prov 
of  this  pleasure-ground  to  the  surround- 
ing city. 

The  Central  Park  Menagerie  is  a source 
of  nevereml i ng entertainment,  not  to  the 
children  alone,  hut  to  their  guardians  m 
well,  for  there  are  few  people  too  dull  to 
look  with  interest  on  k<  wild  beasts  " One 
n«*vi*r  grows  weary  of  watching  a lion— if 
lie  b&  in  a cage— ami  eagerness  to  see  the 
monkeys  is  universal.  The  seem*  in  the 
monkey-house  at  the  Park  on  a crowded 
afternoon  passes  description.  One  must 
wait  patiently  for  a chance  to  get  to  the 
cage’s,  for  men,  women,  and  children  push 
and  struggle  for  a good  look  at  these  odd 
little  beasts.  The  ubiquitous  street  boy 
wriggles  through  the  crowd  like  a small 
worm  to  gain  a front  place,  and  house- 
hold pets  of  a few  Hummers,  perched  se- 
curely upon  papa's  shoulders,  shriek  with 
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roiifioeOH-nt  in  the  very  km*?  when-  rhev 
are  (hr  .\v*mhol  *>f  l\iwrl$;  The 
ovrl.s.  ivml  other  birds  iii  the  largy'  aviary 
a ppeh rc opougit.  The  pigeoihs 
plume  tfehiS^Ives,  ami  look 

*m>ly  vMij  the  \vfau^Ln»ir's  of  .&  rm%nl  af 

H})amH\  H,  which  have  rak;m  possesion  ->? 
Mjie  of  the  feed  dishes.  Tv 4 the  uHer 

pkt'imion  nt  all  their  feathered  sisters. 
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KING  or  THE  INCLOSrnK 


one  of  the  keepers  of  the  menagerie  hav- 
ing been  removed  not  long  since,  the  lions 
roared  for  him  so  at  night  that  the  slum- 
hers  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  handsome 
residences  along  the  Fifth  Avenue  side  of 
the  Park  were*  disturbed  and  broken  by 
terrible  dreams  of  the  **  Dark  Continent/' 

A menagerie  is  like  a large  family,  ami 
has  its  episodes  of  birth  and  death.  The 
death  list  at  the  Park  during  last  year 
includes  an  elephant,  a lioness,  a pinna, 
hears,  and  several  smaller  animals.  In 
nearly  every  case  death  was  the  result  of 
hardships  endured  during  a long  voyage 
m confined  quarters,  the  hygienic  eondi 
tions  of  the  Park  menagerie  being  in 
themselves  favorable  to  animal  life. 
During  the  same  period,  nine  lions,  four 
prairie  wolves,  two  camels,  a zebu,  sev- 
eral deer,  and  large  numbers  of  the  feath- 
ered tribe  were  born. 

The  old  Arsenal  Building,  which  stands 
in  tie*  midst  of  the  menagerie  grounds, 
and  in  tin*  basement  of  which  the  beasts 
were  formerly  eon  lined,  now  contains  vn 
rious  Park  offices,  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  where  may  he  seen  epilcetious  of 
stu tied  birds  and  beasts,  minerals,  and 
other  curiosities,  and  the  Meteorological 
Observatory,  of  which  Mr.  Daniel  Draper 
is  the.  director.  In  the  observatory  are 
all  manner  of  delicate  scientific  instru- 


ments for  determining  the  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere, the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and 
the  depth  of  rain  fall  and  snow.  Yearly 
reports  are  published,  in  which  all  pos- 
sible data  of  heat  and  cold,  clouds  and 
sunshine,  rain,  wind,  and  snow,  are  care- 
fully recorded. 

Although  improvements  are  still  going 
on  in  the  Park,  an  immense  amount  of 
work  has  already  been  accomplished. 
There  are  nine  miles  ami  a half  of 
smooth,  well-graded  carriageways,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  fifty-four  feet. 
There  are  twenty-eight  miles  of  walks, 
and  sufficient  seats  scattered  through  the 
grounds  for  nine  thousand  five  hundred 
and  fifty  jiersons.  There  are  fifty-five 
acres  of  open  meadow  and  lawn  surface, 
unbroken  by  ledges,  and  unshaded.  Of 
this  open  space  nineteen  acres  are  con- 
tained in  the  great  North  Meadow,  six- 
teen acres  in  the  Green,  ten  in  the  Ball 
Ground,  and  the  remainder  divided  into 
smaller  grass-plots  here  and  there.  So 
much  open  land,  together  with  about  for- 
ty-three acres  of  water,  allows  a tuUch 
freer  circulation  of  air  through  the  Park 
than  were  the  whole  surface  overgrown 
with  trees.  There  are  numerous  drink- 
ing fountains  provided,  large  circular 
basins  along  the  drive,  for  horses,  and 
small  hydrants  scattered  throughout  the 
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gr*)\Yii\h<,  f$Y  ike  bemdU  of  the  children, 
who  art*  aJ^rays’  eager  cus  little  liahes  for 
^'‘.H^nrik'  AnUisemyiits  are 

well  - .'pi5, • for  There  are  special 
, 'fijtfe:  1 1) y uce om mcnla  t i < vn  of  base* 
players  find  ew.jquot  players.  There 
are  ;IoKy  eidU  boats  on  the  Lakc\  with 
hmttinen  always  ready  hr  make  the  tour 
of  its  pictuiML^que  amt  winding  ways;  asxd 
wake,  the  eehous  of  the  >v  Bow  Bridge’* 
with  their  piuktl^.  Be&Wea  the  goat 
carriage*  on  the  Malt,  there  are  saddle 
* ^ixi yjaoialco^H . • m the  shaded  paths,* 
oil  wlii equest*rio^4^  may 
tukoiheir  {U^t  lessons  in  rid  jog. 

} md  in  the  Park 

hi) Vh  beep  iuirried  on  so  extensively  that 
there  m*y  between  fmu* 
d red  hardy.  trees;  »hru  h*;  und ' 

5Vt.w.>dv  vjVu'O  growing  there,  of  whkh 
abdht  oner  hundred  add  fifty  thoiisaiul 
have  bh^i  yphnted  within  the  last  ,ten 


and  one  hukdrtjjd  mid  sixty  thousand 
tiartl.y  ferns  ami  ronittuni /wild  plants 
h»W  £lsp:  feeii • ’ IfeyiK 

many  wild  planta  have  appeared  uf  Their 
own  will,  and  V^fdis- 

turhed.  The  lawns  in  tKv  early  siiiring 
are  cohered  tft&k  with  dhhdylKm^.  ykdets 
nbstle  among  Ike  slirhlfhery-  ind  nearly 
every  whit  flo  wer  of  the  fieHs  flinhi  its  con- 
genial hanJit  On  eitlior^ide  of  tire  broad 
.Mall  art*  tsttr  rows  of  American  i-Jins,  and 
oak..  beech,  eimsimtt,  pine,  dr.,  nod  other 
varieties  of  forest  trees  may  he  found  in 
•nil  parts  of  the  grnmVihh  Among  '-flower; 

niuy  -ho  «een  1 n - • eUr  si  n i d s , in- 
lip  i i*;  es,  bahUpan,  the  Tina  u >%?r  ui  a m —a 
specie*  of  hmkn  .'with  white  blossoms  fra* 
grantor  honey  Hovfciy- and  the  somwvhnt. 
rare  /Thditj^ki^.  iviixt&ni h my  aiW  l>ear 
1 yv  laurels  and 
hundmfer  of  ‘ vhrmtie« ■ flowering  shrubs 
abound,  and  in  Uicgnrden  .plot#,  here  and 
thew«\  are  many  species  of  uiumuls 
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j.i.v/'  Mi><t|i'l!  tho  Voi ■! !i *.« Hm,  flfi.J,  t'iMlI.'li  y ol‘'i, 
t'VVtl.  tnol  lf«<%  bli;C>n, 

.\»ol  \'*  r‘\<v{\t\  hjio*.  It.'-  OuNi’  tvtv-iUh  ; 

Tjiytb&W  w tiipe  ;ti^t  Av<[K 

fhuiiva?  &>»<(  riiotv'ieri*,  »iaf  tkmlj*  ttud  >wol%! 

.;  Aifd  fillip  ?}ri<t  tajwqft  in  rupnn-Qti*  dcuYli. 


Or/;u  tho.fkvp  Hiv.  (.mV  mwr  Hvin:>  ; 

Ovv  ! the  'll*.  W-0.  I • o r :0^1n0::— 

AUv^  far  t\ir  ^.«(iri)ryijVg  ! 

^yt*i;fj  rti»d  vtr*  fulls  »jnv!r.>n( 

; •* tiOvu  teCvViidl^'-tibrd'-JShw  Wtrat^Ui  U>v  *ih&$  vpV'lU^ 


His  hiruifU  divided  the  tangled  houghs, 

Thev  nat  anil  loved  in  a moist  pwn  liouMe, 
With  bivihson^  nth)  sunbeams  faltering  through 
One  note  of  wind  to  each  least  light  leaf  : 
o Love,  those  divv?  they  were  sweet  but  brief — 
Sweet  as  the  rose  is,  and  fleet  as  the  dew. 

<Her  the  deep  sea  Death  came  flying; 

Over  the  salt  sea  Death  flew  sighing. 

Love  heard  from  afar  the  rush  of  his  wing?, 
Felt  the  blust  of  them  over  the  sea. 

And  turned  his  face  where  the  shadows  be, 

And  wept  for  a sound  of  disastrous  things. 


Death  reached  the  Northland  And  claimed  hi*  own 
With  pale  sweet  flower?  by  wet  winds  blown 
lie  wove  for  the  forehead  of  one  a wreath. 

His  voice  whs  pad  as  the  wind  that  sighs 
Through  ey press-trees  under  rainy  skies. 

When  the  (lead  leaves  drift  on  the  paths  beneath, 

His  hands  divided  the  tangled  boughs: 

One  Love  he  bore  to  a dark,  deep  house 

Where  never  a bridegroom  may  clasp  his  bride— 
A place  of  silence,  of  dust,  and  sleep. 

What  vigil  there  shall  the  loved  one  keep. 

Or  wlmt  cry  of  longing  the  lips  divide? 
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drinkables  (not  forgetting  the  bags  and 
candles),  left  the  hotel  and  filed  down  the 
main  street,  attracting  so  much  attention 
from  citizens  generally  as  to  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  a quail-bagging  expedi- 
tion was  regarded  as  an  event  of  consider- 
able importance. 

Three  miles  of  tramping  through  fields 
and  woodland  by  a faintly  marked  track 
brought  u>s  to  a stream 


THROUGH  TEXAS 

MEBBE  you'd  like  to  go  quail  bag- 
gin'  to-night,  young  friend  Vy 
It  was  a Texan  who  spoke,  and  he 
turned  in  his  saddle,  composing  himself 
as  if  to  allow  time  for  due  contemplation 
of  the  proposition. 

“ There'll  Ik*  six  of  us— four  to  drive 
the  birds,  and  two  to  mind  the  bags, v>  be 
added,  persuasively. 

I consulted  another  friend  of  recent  ac- 
quaintance, who.  though  a stranger  like 
myself  in  that  region,  was  versed  in  t >ie 
wavs  of  Texas. 

*’  VWre  invited  to  go  quail-bagging  to- 
night, Is  it  hard  work  ( Have  you 
ever  been?  Do  they  bag  many  2 Will 
you  go  r 

After  a little  reflection  my  friend  as- 
sented, and  all  hour  later  a little  group 
was  very  busily  engaged  upon  the  porch 
of  the  hotel  in  properly  adjusting  a couple 
of  gunny  sacks  to  barrel  lumps,  the  work 
progressing  hut  slowly,  in  consequence  of 
the  aggressive  advice  offered  by  a circle  of 
quail-baggers  and  other  bystanders. 

The  moon  came  up  through  a yellow 
fog,  and  a sextette,  supplied  with  ample 


where  a preca  rious 
bout  afforded  us  the  means  of  crossing. 
Within  live  minute1  walk  beyond  lay  the 
chosen  field  of  ojH*mtions,  A halt  was 
made,  and  considerable  debate  ensued  in 
a low  tone,  concerning  the  bags,  ami  which 
of  the  party  should  hold  them.  It  was 
finally  decided,  very  kindly,  by  the  Tex- 
ans, to  allow  the  two  strangers  Die  posts 
of  honor. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  were  both  located, 
somewhat  apart,  guarding  a pair  of  bags 
suspended  from  tripods  made  of  branches, 
and  each  with  a candle  to  attract  the  ex- 
pected game,  while  the  forms  of  the  Tex 
ans  were  rapidly  disappearing  in  a direc- 
tion opposite  to  our  line  of  approach.  My 
fellow- watcher  moved  about  a little  while, 
and  then  came  to  my  station, 

“Seen  any  quail  yetU  said  he,  some- 
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buck  lit  .the  Kory) .hr  about  an  hour,  Jungle  ami  lamb-lite  friend.  tin*  gw*t 

uigMiLs,  whifewe  nil  here*  ami  hold  ' eause  iyt  resphey  ilu*  wisdom  vtf  tbeir  pro 


to  catch  moonshine?  Pul  youiMavinUc mi  -|H>sed  yu  iiuiNVuud  l harm-d  ujv  tirsi  U:h- 
jx  stake,  aud  follow  mo/'  l vita  in  'iVxm  ways. 

A light  broke  upon  my  mental  vision  ! A junrun'  of  several  wek$\luration  in 
Walking  rapidly  after  tny  guides  we  wore  tin*  L».un;:.Sr.a..r  State  revealed  the.- fact  that 
so'  ^ &*  ;gaio ' ihfef#ry.  ahead  of  in  the  of  evgtfy  true  Texan  ihVp*uy 

our  cute Viuih£r*y  though  ikoy  hud  almost  tieular  Ibe&thm  where  lie.  has  taken  root 


n %iki%Tr. 


circled  tie-  '-undies.  and  we  paddled  1 in  the  focal  idtraelkun  the  garden  centre 
.quietly  aerovs  the  ^ireain  their-  fooNtepi*  \ trf  the  earth,  while  the  m*\l  Sown  is  tlie 
were  he;n>il  appnauehihg.  vVmeoaled  by/  m'rtipode.s  of  all  tied  k goodv  great,  And 
!*  • Jh>:p  ••  hieho.v  upon  Uu;  opposite  shore.  | pnwjieroiw.  The  native,  and  thy  man  Who 
we  atraff&fod  alwosi  eumly*  with  our  rise  • came  down  iif  Ad  awn  -soldier.  mnamirig 
,;W&fc;  while  f|<e  'di#oh> fit**!  pwktfcal Joirm  !•  iu  the  State  through  its  short-lived  era  w- 
stvught  hopcle^ly  foMlte  auilliftaliy  • a repuhUo.  and  ever  since,  hold  themselves 
vkqurmd  for  a h ud  two  miles  up  stream.  ! us  a sacred  rtrisOHU-ary',  and  however  kind* 
Uyiiig  tejguagy  more  etnpha-tie  than  eo-  j:  iy  tlUim  seoi^tenbw  tcnvanl  later  oecupahts 

j of  the  soil.  thi'V  can  not  refrain  from  fre- 
We  met  at  breakfast,  bat  not  a word  j queut  allusion  to  the  peculiarly  construct- 
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W’liirh  make  Texas  a desirable  refuge  iW 
t b ose  wlit3  dm  tijtjk  a tfaed  to  Jt  %ye  in  a 
vvbc^^^r^tliiai^  can  squeeze 
■tm  between  the  ja,^^  pi  the:  feysd  vjjst*.  It 
H true  that  on  ^'rouiif.  of  Auolj  laws  the 
modem  (topulatiwi  eoutums  a lam*  pm* 
rentage  of  men  vrljb  have  Uir»ted  l)?o  I *it - 
.ss  of  cfelrt*  of  seizure  and  distraint, 
ttiid .not Hieing  the  .flavor.  have  sought  the. 
friendly  shadow  of  M\*x;i!»  stafciitdk  mid 
build*  d allow. 

The  siirmtiemit  initials  - G.  T.  T.  ' Wohc 
to  Twitfiy.  inscribed  on  the  bolted  door  of 
itn  in vo! vod  merchant.,  as*  ae<re|ile<i  -uw 
primii  fih  io  evuk-ueo  tliut.  ln\  0 >o.  ha* 
hryttiui.  It  ipust  iiot be  Ui  fenml  truru  i{>iH 
lliut  x\l  who  have  (orated  v^i fli tli0  Ut:>- 
liitain  of  the  Lon^  Stiir  art*  to  i%;s;u«pe<kte.4;' 
of  liiiunrial  simrl M‘(xninijs.  Through  iko 
hoHhorii  and  eru£Mt  portions  of  the 
Hude  many  wGbro  -do  formers  and  rm t- 
who  hayfe  migrated  jfem; 


mo  to  a regmh  which,  at  the  worst,  knows 
but  n few  days  of  cold  and  snow  in  Urn 
a thrive  mo  nth.  Sqeh  men  have 
built  up  & mndition  nf  society  of  which 
they  arc  justly proud/  ami '/jealous  lost  the 
gins  of  the  frontier-,  winch  have  too  ofum 
mfute  of 

Ik  1m  night  tit  their  doom 
In  the  vmltrtj.r»  homes.  -of  s mli  gibes  as 
Dallas,/  A nit  in.  1 1 nh,s  i;m  \ , a ml  t \ 1 1 dye  f top 
oils  rdthe  'ff : <•  hiif,  v aiv  the 

ebanee  gitest  will  jnHl  ^flttered  Vibtnri  tile 
nimud  htandrurr  of  the  two  world*/  Li- 
braries will  be  ftmml  replete  with  the 
vin’{?ik  of  fnihlkathph  and 


tlic  daughters  of  kbe  fiifeiii^  a 

friend  to  spkud ioftW  Fi-krii  iiie  tk.kwi  «p* 
ejWtio  wrniti^^iiidrjs  of  the  isekspit.  Ifi 
puiiHnf  fushimi,  flosof  jsiumojs  onhc  ladies 
conform  fiuib  as  closely  To  the  edicts  of 
the notdistes  as  du  ilnise  of  ifeir 

Tlid  rbdily  8tikk^il  shd  ves  of 
tin*  mendmufs  in  weanw^:  ajpjui'el  prove 


in  pude  us  acti  vr  dejimud  liero  in  the 

BcMSCi.  • a,  ; .•; ; ♦ ‘ *..  ••'•  .-  / ■*  /,y-  ’■' 

'fexas  for  ihmI ylft « .sake 

divided  iuto  eavtiwn,  euiiiml,  atrd 
Motions. 


Thu  ilrst ,.»«•  jimhenHl  portion 
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bv  virtue  of  conquest,  and  marks  the  limit 
of  a daring-,  brilliant,  and  intellectual  civ- 
ilization, whose  impulse  was  eastward, 
and  which  built  a garden  in  the  plain 
about  the  time  that  the  French  took  root 
in  Indiana,  and  the  good  people  of  New 
England  were  exercising  themsel yes  about 
the  Salem  witchcraft  delusion.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  history  may  re- 
peat itself  in  tins  instance. 

The  wooded  country  of  Eastern  Texas 
yields  a rich  variety  of  useful  woods,  yel- 
low pine,  cypress,  red  and  white  oaks,  live- 
oak,  hickory,  pecan,  and  cedar  predomi- 
nating. The  T rinity,  Sabine.  Ni  ches,  A n- 
gelina,  San  Jacinto,  and  other  rivers  af- 
ford rafting  facilities  and  water-power  at 
times,  although  watbr  is  an  uncertain 
conimodity  in.  the  State,  and  nearly  ail 
mi  lls  have  steam -engines.  A new  road 
will  soon  bisect  theJumherdistriets, spring 
ing  from  Denison,  near  the  Red  River,  and 
t\u\ ersing  the  State  to  Sabine  Pass,  which 
is  sixty  miles  cast  of  Galveston,  and  al- 
ready an  important  lumbering  point. 

The  transcontinental  division  of  the 
Texas  and  Pacific,  as  well  as  its  main  line 
from  Marshall  westward,  a fiords  an  outlet 
for  the  northern  section,  while  the  Inter- 
national and  Great  Northern  road  passes 


has  the  Trinity  River  as  a western  bound- 
ary, This  region  exceeds  the  area  of  the 
Slate  of  New  York.  Central  Texas  may 
be  defined  as  including  all  of  the  vast 
prairie  lands  from  the  Trinity  to  the  Col- 
orado, leaving  beyond  a territory  larger 
than  hot) i of  the  former,  and  exceeding 
the  size  of  any  four  of  our  ordinary  States, 
as  the  western  portion.  The  first-named 
is  the  oldest  in  point  of  Anglo-Saxon  civ 
ilization.  The  prairie  loam  lambs  are  in  a 
condition  of  evolution  or  progression,  ami 
being  the  most  fecund,  the  great;  centres 
of  population  which  multiplied  genera- 
tions will  produce  will  be  located  within 
the  boundaries  given.  Much  of  the  far 
western  lands  is  arid  and  un cultivable. 
The  Staked  Plains  are  the  most  notable 
example.  Western  Texas  will  be  tu- 
vadv'd  in  tine*  by  tin-  miner;  for  its  min- 
eral \vealth.  as  already  revealed,  is  con 
sidembh*.  Tiie  tide  of  immigration  to 
this  section  vv  ill  doubtless  reverse  the  gen 
oral  order  of  things,  and  move  eastward 
through  Arizona.  Railway  eoimnunica 
lion,  hereafter  spoken  of.  from  the  Pacific, 
will  materially  contribute  to  this  result. 
At  present  the  extreme  point  of  eastern 
encroachment  is  the  city  of  San  Antonio, 
which  is  only  a city  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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through  its  western  tier  of  counties  a-rid 
a road  toward  New  Orleans  connects  Or-, 
ange,  on  the  Sabine,  with  Houston.  Be- 
fore the  construction  of  the  railroads  one 
of  the  greatest,  d ifiieul  ties  which  the  prairie 


across  the  prairies  west  of  Longview,  upon 
the  Texas  and  Pacific  Railway.  Riding 
thus  throughout  the  day,  an  unobstructed 
view  was  enjoyed  of  a land  which  was  a 
revelation  to  us.  Peopled  yet  but  sparse 
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settler  had  to  encounter  was  the  scarcity 
and  extreme  cost  of  lumber;  It  sold  as 
high  as  sixty  ami  seventy  dollars  per  thou- 
sand feet,  and  was  often  hauled  hundreds 
of  mil es  by  o x tea m s . Tito  T e x at i l u m her- 
nmn  finds  his  market  toward  each  of  the 
cardinal  }>oints  of  the  compass.  Tim  clear- 
ed lands  in  the  valleys  yield  a good  quality 
of  cotton,  to  the  extent,  of  a bale  of  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  Some  rice  is 
grown  upon  the  lowlands  bordering  the 
Gulf,  as  Welt  as  the  staple  known  as  Sea 
Island  cotton. 

Seated  >:<vnroly  beneath  the  head -light 
of  a passenger  locomotive,  one  day,  the 
writer  and  a companion  were  projected 


ly,  it  offers  homes  ami  harvests  to  mill- 
ions who  struggle  clannishly  with  the 
poverty  t>f  the  crowded  cities  in  the  East. 
This  railway  west  of  Longview  has  been 
btiii t within  five  years.  Prosperous  towns 
ami  post  stations  are  met  now  every  few 
miles,  where  platforms  art*  stored  with 
cotton  bales  awaiting  shipment.  The  soil 
is  a wonderfully  productive  black  sandy 
loam,  averaging  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
of  seed  cotton,  fifteen  bushels  of  wheat 
twentydi  ve  bushels  of  rye,  and  from  forty 
to  sixty  bushels  of  oats  to  the  acre. 

Omoriprmlly  our  iron  path  led  through 
belts  of  the  peculiar  woodlands  known  as 
the  ‘’  cross  timbers. ?'  More  than  once  we 
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caught  glimpses  of  hounding  deer  herds 
in  the  high  grass.  With  an  exhilaration 
horn  of  the  pure  atmosphere  we  breathed, 
we  partook  of  & sense  of  freedom  of  which 
the  whole  generous  scene  was  typical.  Far 
into  (he  vague  nothingness  of  distance  the 
hind  arose  and  fell  in  great  measured  ca- 
dences of  form — billows  upon  a “ bound- 
less, pulseless  ocean. Gferdftn  Valley  is 
but  one  of  a hundred  such  scenes  of  that 
day,  where  all  the  slopes  leading  down  to 
the  little  willow-wreathed  streamlets  were 
carpeted  with  a vast  profusion  of  (lowers* 
as  bright  .and.  varied  as  the  tints  of  the  ka 
lridoseope.  Here  WC  noted,  almost  brush- 
ing our  speeding  steed,  crimson  poppies, 
the  verbena,  portulaeas,  daisies,  the  seaw 
let  b!os>*  mis  of  the  cypress  plants  petunias, 
China-asters  with  blossoms  white,  blue, 
and  purple,  whose  species  we  in  our  bo- 
tanical innocence  knew  not.  More  than 
once,  upon  sidings,  we  passed  the  prison 
trains  — forbidding  - looking  cars*  where 
gangs  of  convicts  arc  immured  when  not 
at  work  upon  the  road  or  in  the  woods. 
Their  striped  forms  were  scattered  along 
the  track,  vv Idle  guards  watched  them  like 
hawks,  rifle  in  hand,  from  some  coign c of 
vantage. 

At  Dallas  we  crossed  the  line  of  the 


Texas  Central  Railway  at  a right  angle. 
Dallas  is  a well  built  and  active  city,  whose 
one  thought  Is  cotton.  A citizen,  proper: 
ly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  this 
staple  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  the 
world  at  large,  remarked:  “ Waal,  I guess 
* cotton's  king1  yet,  pretty  much  every 
where.  ** 

Texans  seem  to  have  learned  the  lesson 
which  the  CRmrgians  and  other  people  of 
the  older  cotton  States  have  just  now  com 
prehemled,  namely,  that  it  “pays'*  to  al- 
ternate crops,  and  that  no  lasting  pros 
peri  t v can  he  reared  upon  a single  and 
exclusive  staple.  Cotton  will  always 
hold  a chief  place  in  the  agriculturist’s 
affections,  because  it  is  the  only  product 
vvhfch  will  command  ready  cash  at  its 
market  value  in  the  nearest  town.  The 
stranger  who  has  crossed  tin*  large  open 
square,  or  plaza,  which  is  found  in  every 
Tcyau  town,  at  an  early  hour  in  the  day, 
will  marvel  at  the  change  of  a few  hours. 
Before  mid-dav  the  cotton  teams  have  ar- 
rived from  the  surrounding  country,  clus- 
tering upon  every  available  space  in  the 
square  and  along  t lie  adjacent  streets.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  portray  a more 
animated  or  varied  scene.  Clumsy  wag- 
ons, drawn  by  little  compact  oxen,  or  pos- 
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cnees  like  dust  before  a broom.  I foudd 
an  entertaining  and  not  altogether  safe 
field  for  the  study  of  human  nature  at  its 
very  worst  in  a variety  show  at  Fort 
Worth.  Two  hundred  “cow  hoys'*  roue 
posed  the  audience,  whose  broad  felt  hats 
bobbed  approval  in  unison  id  the  vile 
jests  upon  the  stage,  ami  gave  the  effect  of 
a bed  of  toad  stools,  while  half  a dozen 
worn-out  graduates,  male  and  female,  of 
Eastern  “ vaudevilles*'  made  up  the  com 
patvy. -whose  st<><-k  in  trade  consisted  of 
gags*1  and  conundrums  of  an  age  which, 
was  the  only  respectable  feature  of  the 
entertainment.  At  Fort  Worth  the  rail- 


sib] y by  an  ox  and  a mule,  are  constantly 
arriving,  the  men,  women,  and  children 
mounted  high  upon  the  roughly  bound 
cotton  bales;  the  expert  in  cotton  staple, 
who  jumps  nimbly,  note-book  in  hand, 
from  wagon  to  wagon,  buying  here,  re- 
jecting there,  and  bartering  everywhere; 
the  itinerant  Hebrews,  who  press  their 
cheap  but  showy  goods  upon  the  rustics— 
these  and  hundreds  who  have  each  his 
own  little  bargain  to  drive,  and,  above  all, 
1 1 j e g real  Babe  1 of  purchase  at  id  sal  e.  T 1 \ e 
jou  rney  to  town  on  market  day  is  an  e vent 
in  the  monotone  of  life  with  most  of  these 
cotton -growers.  They  throng  the  stores. 


the  walks,  and  patronize  the  grotesque  fa- 
kirs, the  side  shows,  and  all  the  wandering 
brotherhood  of  minstrelsy,  sure  to  be  there 
when  trade  is  lively. 

Texas  is  ehmgvd  with  some  three  hun- 
dred murder*  within  the  past  twelve 
months,  against  which  is  credited  eleven 
executions.  An  examination  of  the  rec- 
ords will  probably  show  that  the  great 
majority  of  these  crimes,  and  all  the  train 
of  attendant  lesser  outrages,  were  com- 
mitted in  the  frontier  towns,  or  just  be 
yoml.  The  termini  of  the  several  lines  of 
railroad  tending  westward  are  favorite 
points  of  assemblage  with  the  irresponsi- 
ble ami  dangerous  eltksses,  which  arc  swept 
on  before  the  advance  of  civilizing  intlu- 
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road  ends,  as  I have  said,  and  the  stage 
line  begin*.  The  route  thence  to  Fort 
Concho,  and  Vi  6 El  Paso  to  Yuma,  On  tin* 
southern  Inmler  of  Arizona.  is  said  to  he 
the  longest  in  the  world.  It  covers  near- 
ly sixteen  hundml  miles.  Thirteen  days 
are  required  to  traverse  the  entire  route. 
The  mails  are  brought  through  with  uni- 
form regularity.  The  veteran  stager  Col- 
onel Chidester,  who  held  the  ribbons  on 
routes  in  Central  New  York  before  the 
completion  of  the  Erie  Carnd,  and  win* 
knows  every  turnpike  in  Pennsyl vania. 
is  the  manager  arid  chief  promoter  of  this 
line. 

The  arrival  and  departure  of  the  daily 
stage  are  a matter  of  considerable  impor- 
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It  is  the  oiil v means  by  which  of 


outfits  and  breech  loaders,  bound  on  a only  by  the  oeeasi 
hunt,  the  prospectors,  the  itinerant  mcr-  and  Stoppage  for  i 
rliants,  make  up  the  passenger  list.  The  two  weeks.  Prol 
great  ‘"boot*’  U strapped  down  over  the  cheerfully  welcom 
baggage  behind;  small  packages  aiv  toss-  of  railroads  the  01 
td  upon  the  roof;  the  driver  and  Outside  front  the  Pacific.  : 
riders  are  well  blanketed  in  the  early  sea  at  this  writing,  gr« 
son;  and  as  (he  Jehu  e rucks  his  whip  rnUe-  per  diem,  ami 
over  the  leaders’  heads,. the  long  ride  he  westward  from  Sa 
gins  Through  passengers  are  rare,  most  Paste 
of  tlte  party  dropping  out  within  the  Railroad  project 
first  three  hundred  miles.  He  only  can  chapter  intact.  T 
realize  such  a journey's  trials  who  has  j.  tnj>ogniphy  render 
waked  at  morn  from  uneasy  sleep  in  a 1 problem.  Throng 
corner  of  a frontier  coach,  and  gazed  out  ? branches  are  bein^ 
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Following:— or  more  often  leading1 — the 
drift  of  population,  the  railroads  are  seen 
athwart  the  horizon  everywhere.  This 
great  plain  lias  become  a chess  board 
whereon  moves  and  countermoves  are 
constantly  made  by  magnates  of  the  mil, 
and  towns  are  only  pawns.  Post  stations 


eept  the  inevitable,  and  become  prosperous 
again  under  the  conditions  of  their  mit 
umi  supplies  of  trade  The  former  place 
is  no  longer  a fort  except  in  name,  the 
old  military  post,  established  by  General 
Worth  having  long  since  disappeared. 

In  a picturesque  settee  Texas  will  not 


. 
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compare  with  regions  to  the  northward; 
for  instance,  the  wild  ami  beautiful  Indian 
Territory,  w ithin  half  a day's  ride  of  Deni- 
son, and  the  Red  River  lx nmdary . A until*. 
I think,  presents  the  finest  general  effect. 
The  Capitol  is  set  well  up  above  the  river, 
and  a mile  distant,  facing  down  a broad 
street,  not  unlike  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
at  Washington.  The  city  is  built  of  a 
cheerful  tone  of  light  brick,  and  a civain- 
colored  native  stone  of  line  texture.  rearm 
tiling  that  used  by  the  Parisians  The 
main  street  is  set  at  a right  angle  to  the 
Colorado  River,  which  is  guarded  by 
rounded  heights.  The  most  considerable 


grow,  by  virtue  of  selection  as  termini, 
into  villages,  and  soon  into  towns  of  broad 
avenues,  four-story  brick  blocks,  opera 
houses,  fire  - brigades,  and  brass  - bands, 
when,  lo.‘  the  road  is  extended  thirty  or 
forty  miles,  and  the  whilom  metropolis  be 
comes  a way -station,  drooping  to  a mean 
and  spiritless  existence.  Such  is  the  pres 
out  prospect  before  Fori  Worth  and  Slier 
man,  which  are  set  at  the  two  western  ex 
iremes  of  the  Texas  and  Pacitlc  Railroad. 
And  yet  these  cities  are  in  the  centre  of 
rich  and  productive  sections  of  the  State. 
It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that,  after  they 
have  languished  for  a time,  they  will  ae- 
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of  those  is  Mount  Burrudl.  which  affords 
an  outlook  rankings  with  the  vistas  of  tho 
Pennsylvanian  uplands.  Daring  horse 
men  ride  their  steeds  to  its  roekv  crest. 
More  prudent  and  less  skillful,  I dismount- 


Braunfels, with  a population  of  twenty-five 
hundred,  is  said  to  contain  but  two  Ameiy 
ican  families.  The  district  is  watered  by 
the  Comal  and  Guadalupe  rivers— brawl- 
ing streams,  which  gather  themselves  into 


mm 
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ed  below  a forbidding  terrace,  and  foiled 
to  the  summit  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
wing  of  a passing  shower. 

Between  Austin  and  Ban  Antonio  is  a 
region  winch  must  hr  traversed  by  stage- 
coaches or  in  the  saddle.  Tie*  sjeene  ap- 
proaches in  it*]  perfect  cultivation  and  pros 
pemus  air  the  famed  Dutch  country  of 
Pemisyl  vania.  Here'  Ilbl landers  and  Ger- 
mans have  long  since  sett  Jed  in  large  mnn- 
U*ra.  clustering  about  the  wonderful  and 
unfailing  springs  winch  abound  in  this 
portion  of  the  Btute.  The  town  of  New 


deep  and  quiet  pools  anon,  reflecting  viv- 
idly the  brilliant  foliage  and  far-reaching 
moss  - drafted  branches  which  overarch 
them,  and  give  stage  passengers  pretty 
glimpses  that  would  win  the  heart  of  a 
landscape  artist. 

Ban  Antonio  rests  its  claims  to  the  at 
ten  l ion  of  the  tourist  upon  its  rich  store 
of  antiquities,  including  the  Alamo  and 
ruins  of  the  missions.  This  little  city  is 
just,  now  awaking  from  the  lethargy  which 
lias  for  many  years  given  it  the  effect  of 
a Mexican  town. 
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kels. 


Indeed,  I heai*d  of  one  man  who  Whew  they  were  formerly  calculated  by  <iolho». 
killed,  a year  or  so  agt>  more  than  ten  CntUt?  in  Western  Texas  .are  scarce,  and  with  Iho 
thousand  head  of  cattle  for  (he  hides  and  : liuk‘  »wft*  tl.crc  inany  tulropatesof 


tallow*  Such  a condition  of  prodigal 
waste  could  not  exist  in  a land  of  loss 


; stopping  the  drive  entirely  for  a few  years,  iH  order 
to  ra&tock  the  country,  iUwJ  thereby  reduce  the  sup- 
ply, ami  consequently  inemise  the  demand  in  the 


magnificent  distances  or  better  means  of  North.  This  plan  Would,  no  doubt,  he  the  monev 


freightage. 


making o no, if  our  stpck-i^iAvre  could  afford  to  wait; 


i STA,UrKL»K. 


Instances  of  this  kind,  however,  are 
rare,  and  the  more  far-sighted  stock-men 
of  the  State  are  taking  alarm  at  the  rapid 
advances  in  the  business  making  in  Kan- 
sas and  Colorado.  Competition  lias  re- 
duced profit#,  as  the  following,  from  a late 
San  Antonian  paper,  will  show: 

“ Several  p r m i u n e.n  t ■ m t oe  k -.r  a iso rg  and  drovers  have 
been  in  the  city  the  past  week  or  ten  days,  and  they 
altim.u  unauinvondy  unite  an  an  estimate  of  It'5,efi0 
to  200,01  HI  head  as  the  number  of  this  year's  cattle 
drive  femi  Texas.  The  first-  number  j * Oonndered 
low,  ami  the  last  the  greatest  that  can  Ik*  expected 
The  greater  proportion  of  the  drive  will  be  yearlings 
and  t \v<f~yeav-«>lda.  Prices  art*  considered  high,  but 
holder*  are  firm.  The  demand  for  cattle  is  very 
good,  hut  the  uurtMaiipon*  have  been  father  light  of 
lath,  many  who  eatne  here  to. buy  preferring  to  wait 
for  better  rate*,  or,  failing  in  tiro,  to  take  their 
chances  after  the  cattle  reach  the  North*  The  mar 
gin  iu  the  cattle-dming  busine**  is  now  considered 
so  close  that  buyers  hesitate  before  they  dose  a 
contract.  Profits  are  estimated  by  cenns,  almost, 


but  the  cage rn css  to  drive  every  hoof  that  can  find 
a market  will  keep  the  supply  in  Kansas  go  great 
that  the  prices  neccss;»rv  to  make  tin'  business  hem 
se.lf-simtaining  will  remain  too  high  to  make  it  safe 
for  speculators  to  drive  Let  the  Northwest  become 
drained  *>f  its  cal  tie,  and  the.  old  prices  fur  fexas 
cattle  would  -revive*  and  then  our  stock  could  re  aril  ly 
be  m\il  at  rates  far  in  advance  of  what  is  now  eon- 
side  red  as  entirely  too  high.  This,  it  is  believed, 
could  he  aCcoinpfighcvJ  by  stopping  the  drive  for  a 
year  or  two.” 


The  management  of  a vast,  herd  of  cat- 
tle upon  the  open  plain  is  a difficult  and 
hazardous  feat.  It  requires  both  nerve 
and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  cattle  na- 
ture to  ride  into  the  midst  of  the  throng- 
ing, pushing  lieasts,  and  single  out  those 
destined  for  the  corral.  Should  a panic 
ensue,  both  horn*  and  rider  will  foe  borne 
along  before  the  resistless  tide  to  certain 
ill  struct  ion.  A herd  has  been  fttanip©(led 
at  the  sight  of  a man  dismounted  from 
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itiiv^riak 


ife*  ik$ykWe-Ut'^  feyt jK^Ripa  \t,  Vritl 

i#  tfsr-  J£u*t . A fins 
.hi i». I wv‘l  1 h ii4>w  n ‘ edlo&ylV  of  thy  mnm- 
iKUiirht  nji  i>ku>d  hi  one 'of  the  riv»  ».*$., and 
1 1 \viih  h*  few  naiif*;  y < i j i j V^r  i>> 
ki^}>  his  11111111  Uls  tvh^fn  Vih  edukl  ifud 
Bun)*  when  li ca  \\rm led  hoof  »w  hides. 

eiitiui^kanont^  ridbtiecl  tW  wor- 
thy £oJ t*nr  1 k vifl»':iitii‘.>l) , und  in  rdtivsh  t>f 
luiU'  IsO  \Ve ( 1- p ig 1 \ f i >i^>t  hi s i* Ian d x*kl 
Uoiind< '•:<'*  Wj£&M  to  find  ;<uK/ny  their  hv,r<ts 
si  orient  hulls . and  • o.nv.s.  m iru«lUev<  «/f 
<tv\uMh  ? m;i  rk,  Th*‘>  v-’-.m*  to  Vt  CiMVnii  d 

' ky."  ? ky*u&tei4$f  W ttto  filially  ‘4te$§\V 
Hy$  : that  thhYt  #<ri;e'  IrmawKy*  fhcml  $oV 
oiihl  MxO-*^ni*k  ^ Maud.  Tin*  <>Ui  eojonvj 
..'W  ihs.  t ji  f mwM;ky  ’ tl  id  1 Mrtfeu> 

hr/U.  Vintl  t ♦ »]d»  htfiohy  oik O"  tiling  that 

^oino  two.  thou^tn^  hulk  were  *i»h$t‘et  to 
hi*  »»nh_*rs.  'The  k».M  ihiu'4  )H>Omlo]  in  . • 1 • i • 
nrction  with  tins  K^tr»*o*i  o ho*  *-oiouf>Vs 

v\oit».*d  Speech  Upon  rill*  r^X'iVMoO  . " V <*->{• 

VlwWWys-  sake.  go  and  h$&r  ytinr- 

&'\?v&iy  TftkitiifUu'  2>;riy  ivoimal  fountl 
yrithouf  a |fend  vviiy,  wMkd  a Maverick/* 
uH$.  filWiy;;'  tkwlk;>; 

f:lk-  yliiputoni  of  rh  taev.f  i-kvit: ‘t*fr  Buy 

Siatr.liy  r:u)  last  .\v*;ir  pvnhnhly  figgtrgaM} 
i Hir  i f h hdnyl  kn.tl 

white  at  tarn  an  uanih\>r  were  driv- 


lik.  hot'se;  They  regard  the  pud*  and 
I^^rI  eemit Ur^..  Wko^>  Will  <IhrH - 

mat #&<  aB>l  i n , stux  i h is  V#\ pjs  h( k<* 

iittlp, ifcnyvv  than  Iwiviiic  tiftttttt' 

:^rf 'ytak4-'  >'  * ' ' v:i^';.  ’ ‘ ■ • y 

As  ti ' . 'tkik^*  the-  Hn? 

•fuitc  dv>ril»/  and  .rettttv.  ♦«»>*  Hu* 

U(ih*  lV^<hl  v tlny  ioa  v i»w4:  {Vviavaht  h*  p 
with  <nvm  iashnvtivi1  phv;j<a.>». ,»t  th.' 
siLrl>t  Of  theili  fhvn  )M)m*‘rirril  s!p.  ml’Mi. 
Stand  liero-  with  ri»thU)»‘»n  ) h > ^ ;m“^v'  kfiolj, 
Ih  iinath -"ns,  at  ymi  t.hh-M  ^mh  .*>?tk«,  js> 
tke  ' Ifro ih  UtWh4|v 

iTi;  tioostyem>iy  ioria  d ut skihmirtt 
l i)1  5 fiUvfWiVy  ‘ lit  tie  k fe*k  keailt  like 

in  ti  ^o\v  into  Tiioyiiiir  knrt^t^v 

iin>re  tJejis*?:;.  - 

• ■w  ‘ip  th4-  imlnhdiuhU  ;y ?i t ot i st.ipf  •j'»‘:r;ti-.M^ 
!••'*!;  \y\lh  wondtfinLT  oy*  ^ a mom'-Mt.  anti 

• t.hen.  ovuhniUy  havincr  mtfeen*(i.  ' ‘ Lvhs 

i i If i s»  k 4n  nn/  isn  't  if  i ; ikf* y round  * 

ini5*  us-  ti|)/'  nhi'di-nhy  jifui  v'ra^d.  ad- 
.yiiTOO.  Tkr»s*h  ktiiWitic;  tnit^  tvim  Imvc 
\fWii  n rider  the  j^ntul  piuv  hava 
Vr^ue  reuiy'm  biwnon  of  its  tdHvirv 
v ' Ma y yr  1 clcsi. ’*  iay  1 1 tnda i n m\  nattl 
h^tii  f ii i lod.  *>nd  Urn  caVrr^  kuve 
fWd  iliH  uorihif  iron  as  if  Ourn^  i 
fln-onyiJ  ih‘:  rjvO\a/rtnij’  nutttde 

iity-itn  uld  Ttf^uit  j>fory  the  oi'i^jn  «vf 
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At  Houston  we  are  again 

•i*i  Cfrtfomfoni.  This  stel  Wutvr- -i •*?» 

4a*jpy  a ve^yjfafgw  ^ojwrifijpn  jthipy 

tmmts  of  tbt*  sm pie  v\  in*  j>  btsr  yvop 
brought  the  State  abotUtoriy 
jiW.  MDr>n8i(I^jnAl!4^.  wiw';  itmtp  ttefte 

ite  dollars  in  paid  ter  tlhk  rjteui  of  enter 
[TiT^iUJ^.  Houston  liaa  tw<i  com presses  at 


<m  to  C^loriulo  Kaa^. 

term*  oon.lu'r-  /m  sent  the  OulT  to 

Jcw  odr U* )S  U0«  1 U- « |) tii/ 

; Iteyutg  the  0J*hun  wte  a teiVa|^e  of. 
reside  m • apoulivb*'  covnvrrd  1 all  of  the 
hi't-t  m Urn  market:  fonouo  iino^  vo  un  m» 
Jjretetetecd  figju/tfh  lull*  the  uiupportuite 
arrival  of  several  eartfrivS  of  riVv;;n 
broke  the  rteer,  and  twitted  tin?  rfn^sVer^ 
’Lar^e  snow  h&ye  teeu  ■e^teitecV  m 
jermonod  Mupm*  nt>  of  dressed  iuvt  (*» 
Europe  Tin*  hem**  wili  pioUddy  dovfh 
»ip  this  nutlet.  itpd  ill  fhi  l^rji  ;itotte*vte.l  hn 
frtevntho*  3f>pir.paT-to\ri,ts  m ships  built  ev- 
peyteHy  fur  ijte  purpose  do  much  io  >v«jv«. 

tire  ietelte#  qUr^hni  )¥flfeh  agitate*  the 
.rtetei : •.**  Wtefc shall  tetedte : ycfyii 

Our  >H*ef  *t A ' , ;r;-v> 

.IlniVt'is  *t  * II  ri*a nd  Over  the  half-ex 
ydot^Hl:' ^i#huV!^'.i'rt  /tpijeist.  i}f  the 
bu tTiilff,  »md  tfe  roach  trayfJier  nu»> 
chum m to  'faujte  upon  their  picturi-sipm 
Inti  tun,  mmvKiiyury  camp,**  Slate  are 
stnrfeUnd  afroiit  up**n  ;poh‘<,  .spread  upon 
tliv  turf*  arid  disputed  of  in  variate  iwiy^ 
duyirjy  Urn  * pimes'f?- .v>f ..tmyi iif^'' . They  tev 

t /m  u |*:u*krt | «»u  ui^lVsf  to  tfie  nemvsl  town. 

yjteihiW  pte-diaiit  hales"  theni ' ^nd  shif ps 
item  to  fhe  lannrriKs  Alauv  hutt’alovs 
are  shot  in  tendon  sport;  and  imited  om 
Oiiri  teteily  0ml  it  in  lute  heart  to  eon 
dete  n iim;'pradt ice  wl in  1 m*  ante  ■'.  ex  peri 
emtef  the ^ ihrdl  ut  the  irimurm 

finis  hull  ' drop  in  kts 


tfa«*ter ‘ iten^ith  a ueltehninl  rifh»i 

tJomtf  e/ist  wanl  fteii  San  Aiiton  ior  we 
hare  a srl i m jvst  wf  tlif  si ipir  t met. 

second  totly  Jo  tltHt  of  tW  Bayfpi  Tfeclte 
)rear  ISkuv  f trlran^v  unte  the  groups 

ni  ii‘ Id  Iteinte  .with  hoi'-os  doHifiL:  On*  a*r-  ; w * •rfe aJtd.tSal.^tou-ftupprnds;^ 
wtel  ai^eg,  and  awsay  in  :4Kvbv^4r -ifUrteli iVi^' 
nidi  fcii.h  ihvttnV‘M-m.;r  stack  i\  \*  wurtViy  ?o  fifty  ihousurel ' «h>lhovs  » ;K-h,  and  ure 
r4  hfite  Ui«#iu  pvdiHrrfioji  fd  ifip  la  :t  n^uaHy  highly  profitable,  ofton  eteteng  $ 
hio'-crs  at*<  wliOe.  Mitny  m*^:rne:v  eim-  ::  •vii.iii  grater  than  flu  it*  nri.tfitmf  r-n-.r  in  :> 
Umtc  hither  h-om  f.hf  old  sttv*'?U\  eotton;  or  \ mUsou.  A first  *r‘tes.s  pre^  wdl  torn 

»-«cr*  huoN- hot  tinyv  an;  o»uml  d*- .iv  ' .*i0  from  iivu  in  six  In  von' red  liofcs  per 

oosof  H-e Ho «. e-  '"*  Iu;»*k  to  fh‘nrpy,*  Plants  i iln  i.i,  c.f  n prite  V^tryhiK  fr«»m  -cveM  s five 
i;uu  itk*  ;r,  H -pi.  trd  in  tie*  h.U'-'eH ‘tre  ••>♦;  : ,v  o*/  %h  ute  doHuv  per  hale  A visit  u> 
ne  -A.eoii  aial  rlinvn^'li  t)m  e*oJiuiT»  um'  of  the  oomprf^i-i^ -ai  totrhf  r»°'C/ih-  en 
WI0  iitHiM  r«:iw.  H.nd.N  for-  lc»  hrdtd.  j ;totteeHliuir  vte'ht.  Tin*  monger  evci-m- 
Tr>an  Whl  th/in  »htehS  fK*>  nt  Uu\'  <y*ariiiK.  dpsyard  teto;yte  trh^HO  ; /he  ^.hm> 
:AthiUti«Hi*.0{^l,  ; of  lamps  o-ifimpno  upon  s;di»*nf  points. 

l-'n'.piCtd  JiMiytfO*  ;oe  p;jvmd  whr-O  ; and  1 1 o act  rev  WV>(‘kvr;^ ' tvho  tor*. bln  llpi 


owtvv  to  oioht^y* 
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Compress  rates  are  paid  by  transporta-  i of  Captain  dames  B.  Eads  at  the  South 
tarn  companies  or  ship  captains,  who  ! Pass  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  regarded  as 
charge  freight  by  the  bale,  and  are  large  j entirely  successful,  and  may  lead  to  the 
gainers  by  the  compress  system.  Swedish  unsealing  of  other  Southern  harbors  by 
and  Norwegian  ships  are  doing  a large  j the  same  method.  Galveston  bar  has  a 
portion  of  the  carrying  trade.  Their  j depth  of  about  sixteen  feet  of  water  at 
white  guil-lilce  forms  are  always  seen  at  j present,  being  more  than  double  that  ex- 
tlie  roadstead  beyond  the  outer  bar.  Gal-  j i sting  formerly.  Large  ships  are  loaded 
vcston  still  labors  under  the  disadvantage  I by  means  of  lighters,  and  lighterage  tolls 


form  a heavy  item  of  expense  in  mercan- 
tile transact  top#. 

The  Cotton  Exchange  Building  at  Gal- 
veston is  extremely  ornate,  and  ns  a speci- 
men of  mercantile  architecture,  has  few 
peers  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  Gal- 
veston ians  never  forget  to  remind  stran- 
gers of  their  line  beach,  which  reaches 
along  the  Gulf  for  many  miles.  It  is  in- 
deed fine,  but  not  superior  to  those  bor- 
dering the  Georgian  islands,  or  some  por- 
tions of  the  New  Jersey  coast. 


COTTON  COAirjiESS. 


I 


A YACHTING  ROMA NCE 


WHITE  WING 


j/ood  h< L:»mL;  '*?;  when  [ Uhie;  -o 
‘iiVf r r>i i tit J piv^jrt  ;•  wlr^ir 
pf.  l l>eaU<}\mI  in  *Hy 

k £fv<S»?  (riv-h.iU  uwm  hut-  who  tvf.airl  I** 

; ; j^hul  u;  do  ibey  for  her . 

Kut  by ■aiijj  hyt  whmi  shy*  hs  hwoimnp. 
|*j  ; V , ^ ’’ 

4\  TJw  Xtuhl  Hedikted.  W^s  \(  p»jefti- 

;>  * Me  .Ji’ivt  :»il.  ifi.ii  liV  wa«.  ahoot  U » hiisf 

:;‘i  atth#  " 3j!|^|y ;;>A^ 

‘■i  thy  mistress  pi  ij>-  mansion  arid  estate 
of  penny -mains  ( T 1 1 v 1 n he  made  a 
• |)I  ijnjm v 

A ?<mui  woman  i fi  her  podiim: 
should  h&vm  n hu^aml  to 
$j  that  -is  Mrlitti • I *irM  .*tjrc  nl  iinvti  y*V 
1 Jirvcr  Omiuzln  ft I It . ?o;<  no  A 
a;«  l*  I shook!  like  very  Well  t«« 

;ij  marrSeiV1  says  ih*  ftthety  UtmmvHy 
i;  'Ami  1 know  she  would  j mike.. an  »-:x- 
yii  co  I lord  Wife/ 

A • 4.*:’^lLiiL  tl«r' 

,j  Laird  and  I lira  lie  adds,  with  u ton- 
approachum  to  severity  e - vl  tell  ye  he 
will  he  a forth  n ate  mat!  that  ^*16  her 
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Laird,  with  decision.  “ But  I have  done 
a great  deal  for  Howard:  may  I not  ex- 
pect that  he  will  do  sometliing  for  me  ?” 

“Oh,  doubtless,  doubtless,”  says  this 
amiable  lady,  who  has  had  some  experi- 
ence in  match-making  herself;  “but  I 
have  generally  found  that  marriages  that 
would  be  in  every  way  suitable  and  pleas- 
ing to  friends,  and  obviously  desirable, 
are  precisely  the  marriages  that  never 
come  off.  Young  people,  when  they  are 
flung  at  each  other’s  heads,  to  use  the 
common  phrase,  never  will  be  sensible 
and  please  their  relatives.  Now  if  you 
were  to  bring  your  nephew  here,  do  you 
think  Mary  would  fall  in  love  with  him 
because  she  ought  ? More  likely  you 
would  find  that,  out  of  pure  contrariety, 
she  would  fall  in  love  with  Angus  Suther- 
land, who  can  not  afford  to  marry,  and 
whose  head  is  filled  with  other  things.” 

“I  am  not  sure — I am  not  sure,”  said 
the  Laird,  musingly.  “ Howard  is  a good- 
looking  young  fellow,  and  a capital  lad, 
too.  I am  not  so  sure.” 

“And  then,  you  know,”  said  the  other, 
shyly,  for  she  will  not  plainly  say  any- 
thing to  Mary’s  disparagement,  “young 
men  have  different  tastes  in  their  choice 
of  a wife.  He  might  not  have  the  high 
opinion  of  her  that  you  have.” 

At  this  the  Laird  gave  a look  of  sur- 
prise, even  of  resentment. 

“Then  I’ll  tell  ye  what  it  is,  ma’am,” 
said  he,  almost  angrily,  “if  my  nephew 
had  the  chance  of  marrying  such  a girl, 
and  did  not  do  so,  I should  consider  him 
— I should  consider  him  a fool , and  say 
so.” 

And  then  he  added,  sharply: 

“And  do  you  think  I would  let  Denny- 
mains  pass  into  the  hands  of  a fool  ?” 

Now  this  kind  lady  had  had  no  intention 
of  rousing  the  wrath  of  the  Laird  in  this 
manner,  and  she  instantly  set  about  paci- 
fying him.  And  the  Laird  was  easily 
pacified.  In  a minute  or  two  he  was 
laughing  good-naturedly  at  himself  for 
getting  into  a passion;  he  said  it  would 
not  do  for  one  at  his  time  of  life  to  try  to 
play  the  part  of  the  stem  father  as  they 
played  that  in  theatre  pieces:  there  was 
to  be  no  forcing. 

“But  he’s  a good  lad,  ma’am,  a good 
lad,”  said  he,  rising  as  his  hostess  rose; 
and  he  added,  significantly,  “he  is  no 
fool,  I assure  you,  ma’am ; ho  has  plenty 
of  common -sense.” 

When  we  get  up  on  deck  again  we  find 
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that  the  White  Dove  is  gently  gliding  out 
of  the  lonely  Loch  Scresorst,  with  its  soli- 
tary house  among  the  trees,  and  its  croft- 
era’  huts  at  the  base  of  the  sombre  hills. 
And  as  the  light  cool  breeze — gratefully 
cool  after  the  blazing  heat  of  the  last  day 
or  two — carries  us  away  northward,  we 
see  more  and  more  of  the  awful  solitudes 
of  Haleval  and  Haskeval,  that  are  still 
thunderous  and  dark  under  the  hazy  sky. 
Above  the  great  shoulders  and  under  the 
purple  peaks  we  see  the  far-reaching  cor- 
ries  opening  up.  with  here  and  there  a 
white  water-fall  just  visible  in  the  hol- 
lows. There  is  a sense  of  escape  as  we 
draw  away  from  that  overshadowing 
gloom. 

Then  we  discover  that  we  have  a new 
skipper  to-day,  vice  John  of  Skye,  de- 
posed. The  fresh  hand  is  Mary  Avon, 
who  is  at  the  tiller,  and  looking  exceeding- 
ly business-like.  She  has  been  promoted 
to  this  post  by  Dr.  Sutherland,  who  stands 
by;  she  receives  explanations  about  the 
procedure  of  Hector  of  Moidart,  who  is 
up  aloft  lacing  the  smaller  top-sail  to  the 
mast;  she  watches  the  operations  of  John 
of  Skye  and  Sandy,  who  are  at  the  sheets 
below;  and,  like  a wise  and  considerate 
captain,  she  pretends  not  to  notice  Mas- 
ter Fred,  who  is  having  a quiet  smoke  by 
the  windlass.  And  so  past  those  lonely 
shores  sails  the  brave  vessel — the  yawl 
White  Dove , Captain  Mary  Avon,  bound 
for  anywhere. 

But  you  must  not  imagine  that  the  new 
skipper  is  allowed  to  stand  by  the  tiller. 
Captain  though  she  may  be,  she  has  to 
submit  civilly  to  dictation,  in  so  far  as  her 
foot  is  concerned.  Our  young  doctor  has 
compelled  her  to  be  seated,  and  he  has 
passed  a rope  round  the  tiller  that  so  she 
can  steer  from  her  chair,  and  from  time 
to  time  he  gives  suggestions,  which  she 
receives  as  orders. 

“I  wish  I had  been  with  you  when  you 
first  sprained  your  foot,”  he  says. 

“Yes?”  she  answers,  with  humble  in- 
quiry in  her  eyes. 

“I  would  have  put  it  in  plaster  of  Par- 
is,” he  says,  in  a matter-of-fact  way,  “ and 
locked  you  up  in  the  house  for  a fortnight ; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  you  would  not 
know  which  ankle  was  the  sprained  one.” 

There  was  neither  “with  your  leave” 
nor  “by  your  leave”  in  this  young  man’s 
manner  when  he  spoke  of  that  accident. 

He  would  have  taken  possession  of  her. 

He  would  have  discarded  your  bandages 
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and  hartshorn,  and  what  not;  when  it 
was  Mary  Avon’s  foot  that  was  concerned 
— it  was  intimated  to  us — he  would  have 
had  his  own  way  in  spite  of  all  comers. 

“I  wish  I had  known,” she  says,  tim- 
idly, meaning  that  it  was  the  treatment 
she  wished  she  had  known. 

“ There  is  a more  heroic  remedy,”  said 
he,  with  a smile,  “and  that  is  walking  the 
sprain  off.  I believe  that  can  be  done,  but 
most  people  would  shrink  from  the  pain. 
Of  course,  if  it  were  done  at  all,  it  would 
be  done  by  a woman:  women  can  bear 
pain  infinitely  better  than  men.” 

“Oh,  do  you  think  so!”  she  says,  in 
mild  protest.  “ Oh,  I am  sure  not.  Men 
are  so  much  braver  than  women,  so  much 
stronger — ” 

But  this  gentle  quarrel  is  suddenly 
stopped,  for  some  one  calls  attention  to  a 
deer  that  is  calmly  browsing  on  one  of 
the  high  slopes  above  that  rocky  shore, 
and  instantly  all  glasses  are  in  request. 
It  is  a hind,  with  a beautifully  shaped 
head  and  slender  legs;  she  takes  no  no- 
tice of  the  passing  craft,  but  continues 
her  feeding,  walking  a few  steps  onward 
from  time  to  time.  In  this  way  she 
reaches  the  edge  of  a gully  in  the  rugged 
cliffs  where  there  is  some  brush- wood,  and 
probably  a stream ; into  this  she  sedately 
descends,  and  we  see  her  no  more. 

Then  there  is  another  cry:  what  is  this 
cloud  ahead,  or  water-spout,  resting  on  the 
calm  bosom  of  the  sea  ? Glasses  again  in 
request,  amid  many  exclamations,  reveal 
to  us  that  this  is  a dense  cloud  of  birds ; a 
flock  so  vast  that  toward  the  water  it 
seems  black.  Can  it  be  the  dead  body  of 
a whale  that  has  collected  this  world  of 
wings  from  all  the  northern  seas  ? Hur- 
ry on,  White  Dove , for  the  floating  cloud 
with  the  black  base  is  moving  and  seeth- 
ing— in  fantastic  white  fumes,  as  it  were 
— in  the  loveliness  of  this  summer  day. 
And  now,  as  we  draw  nearer,  we  can  de- 
scry that  there  is  no  dead  body  of  a whale 
causing  that  blackness,  but  only  the  den- 
sity of  the  mass  of  sea-fowl ! And  nearer 
and  nearer  as  we  draw,  behold ! the  great 
gannets  swooping  down  in  such  numbers 
that  the  sea  is  covered  with  a mist  of  wa- 
ter-spouts ; and  the  air  is  filled  with  innu- 
merable cries ; and  we  do  not  know  what 
to  make  of  this  bewildering,  fluttering, 
swimming,  screaming  mass  of  terns,  guil- 
lemots, skarts,  kittiwakes,  razor-bills,  puf- 
fins, and  gulls.  But  they  draw  away 
again.  The  herring  shoal  is  moving 


northward.  The  murmur  of  cries  be- 
comes more  remote,  and  the  seething 
cloud  of  the  sea-birds  is  slowly  dispers- 
ing. When  the  White  Dove  sails  up  to 
the  spot  at  which  this  phenomenon  was 
first  seen,  there  is  nothing  visible  but  a 
scattered  assemblage  of  guillemots — kur- 
roo!  kurroo!  answered  by  pe-yoo-it ! pe- 
lf oo-it! — and  great  gannets  (“as  big  as 
a sheep,”  says  John  of  Skye),  apparently 
so  gorged  that  they  lie  on  the  water 
within  stone’s-throw  of  the  yacht,  before 
spreading  out  their  long,  snow-white, 
black-tipped  wings  to  bear  them  away 
over  the  sea. 

And  now,  as  we  are  altering  our  course 
to  the  west — far  away  to  our  right  stand 
the  vast  Coolins  of  Skye — we  sail  along 
the  northern  shores  of  Rum.  There  is  no 
trace  of  any  habitation  visible;  nothing 
but  the  precipitous  cliffs,  and  the  sandy 
bays,  and  the  outstanding  rocks  dotted 
with  rows  of  shining  black  skarts.  When 
Mary  Avon  asks  why  those  sandy  bays 
should  be  so  red,  and  why  a certain  rud- 
dy warmth  of  color  should  shine  through 
even  the  patches  of  grass,  our  F.R.S.  be- 
gins to  speak  of  powdered  basalt  rubbed 
down  from  the  rocks  above.  He  would 
have  her  begin  another  sketch,  but  she  is 
too  proud  of  her  newly  acquired  knowl- 
edge to  forsake  the  tiller. 

The  wind  is  now  almost  dead  aft,  and 
we  have  a good  deal  of  jibing.  Other 
people  might  think  that  all  this  jibing 
was  an  evidence  of  bad  steering  on  the 
part  of  our  new  skipper;  but  Angus  Suth- 
erland— and  we  can  not  contradict  an 
F.R.S. — assures  Miss  Avon  that  she  is  do- 
ing remarkably  well;  and,  as  he  stands  by 
to  lay  hold  of  the  main-sheet  when  the 
boom  swings  over,  we  are  not  in  much 
danger  of  carrying  away  either  port  or 
starboard  davits. 

“Do  you  know,”  says  he,  lightly,  “I 
sometimes  think  I ought  to  apply  for  the 
post  of  surgeon  on  board  a man-of-war. 
That  would  just  suit  me — ” 

“Oh,  I hope  you  will  not,” she  blurts 
out,  quite  inadvertently;  and  thereafter 
there  is  a deep  blush  on  her  face. 

“I  should  enjoy  it  immensely,  I know,” 
says  he,  wholly  ignorant  of  her  embar- 
rassment, because  he  is  keeping  an  eye  on 
the  sails.  “I  believe  I should  have  more 
pleasure  in  life  that  way  than  any  other — ” 

“But  you  do  not  live  for  your  own 
pleasure,”  says  she,  hastily,  perhaps  to 
cover  her  confusion. 
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“I  have  no  one  else  to  live  for,  any- 
way,” says  he,  with  a laugh;  and  then  he 
corrected  himself.  ‘ ‘ Oh  yes,  I have.  My 
father  is  a sad  heretic.  He  has  fallen 
away  from  the  standards  of  his  faith ; he 
has  set  up  idols— the  diplomas  and  medals 
I have  got  from  time  to  time.  He  has 
them  all  arranged  in  his  study,  and  I 
have  heard  that  he  positively  sits  down 
before  them  and  worships  them.  When 
I sent  him  the  medal  from  Vienna — it  was 
only  bronze — he  returned  to  me  his  Greek 
Testament  that  he  had  interleaved  and 
annotated  when  he  was  a student ; I be- 
lieve it  was  his  greatest  possession.” 

44  And  you  would  give  up  all  that  he 
expects  from  you,  to  go  away  and  be  a 
doctor  on  board  a ship !”  says  Mary  Avon, 
with  some  proud  emphasis.  4 4 That  would 
not  be  my  ambition  if  I were  a man,  and 
—and  if  Iliad— if— ” 

W ell,  she  could  not  quite  say  to  Brose’s 
face  what  she  thought  of  his  powers  and 
prospects;  so  she  suddenly  broke  away 
and  said : 

“Yes;  you  would  go  and  do  that  for 
your  own  amusement.  And  what  would 
the  amusement  be  ? Do  you  think  they 
would  let  the  doctor  interfere  with  the 
sailing  of  the  ship  ?” 

44  Well,”  said  he,  laughing,  4 4 that  is  a 
practical  objection.  I don’t  suppose  the 
captain  of  a man-of-war,  or  even  of  a mer- 
chant vessel,  would  be  as  accommodating 
as  your  John  of  Skye.  Captain  John  has 
his  compensation  when  he  is  relieved ; he 
can  go  forward  and  light  his  pipe.” 

44  Well,  I think,  for  your  father' 8 sake ,” 
says  Miss  Avon,  with  decision,  44  you  had 
better  put  that  idea  out  of  your  head,  once 
and  for  all.” 

Now  blow,  breezes,  blow ! What  is  the 
great  headland  that  appears,  striking  out 
into  the  wide  Atlantic  ? 

“ Ahead  she  goes ! the  land  she  knows ! 

Behold ! the  snowy  shores  of  Cauna — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

A long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen!” 

44  Tom  Galbraith,”  the  Laird  is  saying, 
solemnly,  to  his  hostess, 4 4 has  assured  me 
that  Rum  is  the  most  picturesque  island 
on  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  Scot- 
land. That  is  his  deleeberate  opinion. 
And  indeed  I would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  he  was  wrong.  Arran!  They  talk 
about  Arran ! Just  look  at  those  splendid 
mountains  coming  sheer  down  to  the  sea; 
and  the  light  of  the  sun  on  them!  Eh, 


me,  what  a sunset  there  will  be  this 
night !” 

“Canna?”  says  Dr.  Sutherland  to  his 
interlocutor,  who  seems  very  anxious  to 
be  instructed.  44  Oh,  I don’t  know.  Canna 
in  Gaelic  is  simply  a can ; but  then  cana 
is  a whale ; and  the  island  in  the  distance 
looks  long  and  flat  on  the  water.  Or  it 
may  be  from  canach — that  is  the  moss- 
cotton;  or  from  cannach  — that  is  the 
sweet-gale.  You  see,  Miss  Avon,  ignorant 
people  have  an  ample  choice.” 

Blow,  breezes,  blow ! as  the  yellow  light 
of  the  afternoon  shines  over  the  broad  At- 
lantic. Here  are  the  eastern  shores  of 
Canna,  high  and  rugged  and  dark  with 
caves;  and  there  the  western  shores  of 
Rum,  the  mighty  mountains  aglow  in  the 
evening  light.  And  this  remote  and  soli- 
tary little  bay,  with  its  green  headlands, 
and  its  awkward  rocks  at  the  mouth,  and 
the  one  house*  presiding  over  it  amongst 
that  shining  wilderness  Of  shrubs  and 
flowers?  Here  is  fair  shelter  for  the 
night. 

After  dinner,  in  the  lambent  twilight, 
we  set  out  with  the  gig,  and  there  was 
much  preparation  of  elaborate  contriv- 
ances for  the  entrapping  of  fish.  But  the 
Laird’s  occult  and  intricate  tackle — the 
spinning  minnows  and  spoons  and  India 
rubber  sand-eels — proved  no  competitor 
for  the  couple  of  big  white  flies  that  An- 
gus Sutherland  had  busked.  And  of 
course  Mary  Avon  had  that  rod;  and 
when  some  huge  lithe  dragged  the  end  of 
the  rod  fairly  under  water,  and  when  she 
cried  aloud,  “Oh!  oh!  I can’t  hold  it; 
he’ll  break  the  rod!”  then  arose  Brose’s 
word  of  command : 

4 4 Haul  him  in!  Shove  out  the  butt! 
No  scientific  playing  with  a lithe!  Well 
done ! — well  done ! — a five-pounder,  I’ll  bet 
ten  farthings !” 

It  was  not  scientific  fishing;  but  we  got 
big  fish — which  is  of  more  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  Master  Fred.  And  then,  as 
the  night  fell,  we  set  out  again  for  the 
yacht;  and  the  doctor  pulled  stroke;  and 
he  sang  some  verses  of  the  biorlinn  song 
as  the  blades  dashed  fire  into  the  rushing 
sea: 

“Proudly  o’er  the  waves  we’ll  bound  her, 

As  the  stag-hound  bounds  the  heather — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

A long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

* Sir,  our  gratitude  to  you!  Better  milk,  and 
more  welcome,  never  came  from  any  dairy. 
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Through  the  eddying  tide  we’ll  guide  her, 
Round  each  isle  and  breezy  headland — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

A long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen  !M 

The  yellow  lamp  at  the  bow  of  the  yacht 
grew  larger  and  larger;  the  hull  of  the 
boat  looked  black  between  us  and  the 
star-lit  heavens ; as  we  clambered  on  board 
there  was  a golden  glow  from  the  saloon 
sky -light.  And  then,  during  the  long 
and  happy  evening,  amid  all  the  whist- 
playing and  other  amusements  going  for- 
ward, what  about  certain  timid  courtesies 
and  an  occasional  shy  glance  between 
those  two  young  people  ? Some  of  us  be- 
gan to  think  that  if  the  Laird’s  scheme 
was  to  come  to  anything,  it  was  high  time 
that  Mr.  Howard  Smith  put  in  an  ap- 
pearance. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

A WILD  STUDIO. 

There  is  a fine  bustle  of  preparation 
next  morning — for  the  gig  is  waiting  by 
the  side  of  the  yacht,  and  Dr.  Sutherland 
is  carefully  getting  our  artist’s  materials 
into  the  stern ; and  the  Laird  is  busy  with 
shawls  and  water-proofs ; and  Master  Fred 
brings  along  the  luncheon  basket.  Our 
admiral-in-chief  prefers  to  stay  on  board ; 
she  has  letters  to  write ; there  are  enough 
of  us  to  go  and  be  tossed  on  the  Atlantic 
swell  off  the  great  caves  of  Canna. 

And  as  the  men  strike  their  oars  in  the 
water,  and  we  have  a last  adieu,  the  Laird 
catches  a glimpse  of  our  larder  at  the 
stem  of  the  yacht.  Alas!  there  is  but 
one  remaining  piece  of  fresh  meat  hang- 
ing there  under  the  white  canvas. 

“It  reminds  me,”  says  he,  beginning  to 
laugh  already,  “of  a good  one  that  Tom 
Galbraith  told  me— a real  good  one  that 
was.  Tom  had  a little  bit  yacht  that  his 
man  and  himself  sailed  when  he  was  paint- 
ing, ye  know ; and  one  day  they  got  into 
a bay  where  Duncan — that  was  the  man’s 
name— had  some  friends  ashore.  Tom 
left  him  in  charge  of  the  yacht;  and — and 
— ha ! ha ! ha ! — there  was  a leg  of  mutton 
hanging  at  the  stern.  Well,  Tom  was 
rowed  ashore;  and  painted  all  day;  and 
came  back  to  the  yacht  in  the  afternoon. 
There  was  no  leg  of  mutton ! 4 Duncan,’ 

says  he,  4 where  is  the  leg  of  mutton  V 
Duncan  pretended  to  be  vastly  surprised. 
4 Iss  it  away  ?’  says  he.  4 Away  ?’  says 


Tom ; 4 don’t  you  see  it  is  away  ? I want 
to  know  who  took  it.’  Duncan  looked  all 
round  him — at  the  sea  and  the  sky — and 
then  says  he — then  says  he,  4 Maybe  it  wass 
a dog!’ — ha!  ha!  hee!  hee!  hee! — ‘maybe 
it  wass  a dog,’  says  he;  and  they  were 
half  a mile  from  the  shore ! I never  see 
the  canvas  at  the  stern  of  a yacht  without 
thinking  o’  Tom  Galbraith  and  the  leg  of 
mutton ;”  and  here  the  Laird  laughed  long 
and  loud  again. 

“I  have  heard  you  speak  once  or  twice 
about  Tom  Galbraith,”  remarked  our 
young  doctor,  without  meaning  the  least 
sarcasm : “ he  is  an  artist,  I suppose  ?” 

The  Laird  stopped  laughing.  There 
was  a look  of  indignant  wonder  — ap- 
proaching to  horror — on  his  face.  But 
when  he  proceeded,  with  some  dignity, 
and  even  resentment,  to  explain  to  this 
ignorant  person  the  immense  importance 
of  the  school  that  Tom  Galbraith  had 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  forming,  and 
the  high  qualities  of  that  artist’s  personal 
work,  and  how  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Academy  shook  in  their  shoes  at  the  mere 
mention  of  Tom  Galbraith’s  name,  he  be- 
came more  pacified ; for  Angus  Sutherland 
listened  with  great  respect,  and  even  prom- 
ised to  look  out  for  Mr.  Galbraith’s'  work 
if  he  passed  through  Edinburgh  on  his 
way  to  the  South. 

The  long,  swinging  stroke  of  the  men 
soon  took  us  round  the  successive  head- 
lands, until  we  were  once  more  in  the 
open,  with  the  mountains  of  Skye  in  the 
north,  and  far  away  at  the  horizon  a pale 
line  which  we  knew  to  be  North  Uist. 
And  now  the  green  shores  of  Canna  were 
becoming  more  precipitous ; and  there  was 
a roaring  of  the  sea  along  the  spurs  of 
black  rock;  and  the  long  Atlantic  swell, 
breaking  on  the  bows  of  the  gig,  was 
sending  a little  more  spray  over  us  than 
was  at  all  desirable.  Certainly  no  one 
who  could  have  seen  the  doctor  at  this 
moment — with  his  fresh-colored  face  drip- 
ping with  the  salt-water  and  shining  in 
the  sunlight — would  have  taken  him  for 
a hard-worked  and  anxious  student.  His 
hard  work  was  pulling  stroke  oar,  and 
he  certainly  put  his  shoulders  into  it,  as 
the  Laird  had  remarked ; and  his  sole  anx- 
iety was  about  Mary  Avon’s  art  materials. 
That  young  lady  shook  the  water  from  the 
two  blank  canvases,  and  declared  it  did 
not  matter  a bit. 

These  lonely  cliffs! — becoming  more 
grim  and  awful  every  moment,  os  this 
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mite  of  a boat  still  wrestles  with  the  great 
waves,  and  makes  its  way  along  the  coast. 
And  yet  there  are  tender  greens  where 
the  pasturage  appears  on  the  high  pla- 
teaus, and  there  is  a soft  ruddy  hue  where 
the  basalt  shines.  The  gloom  of  the  pic- 
ture appears  below — in  the  caves  washed 
out  of  the  conglomerate  by  the  heavy 
seas ; in  the  spurs  and  fantastic  pillars  and 
arches  of  the  black  rock ; and  in  this  lead- 
en-hued  Atlantic  springing  high  over  ev- 
ery obstacle  to  go  roaring  and  booming 
into  the  caverns.  And  these  innumera- 
ble white  specks  on  the  sparse  green  pla- 
teaus and  on  this  high  promontory:  can 
they  be  mushrooms  in  millions  ? Sud- 
denly one  of  the  men  lifts  his  oar  from 
the  rowlock,  and  rattles  it  on  the  rail  of 
the  gig.  At  this  sound  a cloud  rises  from 
the  black  rocks ; it  spreads ; the  next  mo- 
ment the  air  is  darkened  over  our  heads; 
and  almost  before  we  know  what  has  hap- 
pened, this  vast  multitude  of  puffins  has 
wheeled  by  us,  and  wheeled  again  further 
out  to  sea — a smoke  of  birds ! And  as  we 
watch  them,  behold ! stragglers  come  back 
— in  thousands  upon  thousands,  the  air  is 
filled  with  them — some  of  them  swooping 
so  near  us  that  we  can  see  the  red  par- 
rot-like  beak  and  the  orange-hued  web- 
feet,  and  then  again  the  green  shelves  of 
grass  and  the  pinnacles  of  rock  become 
dotted  with  those  white  specks.  The 
myriads  of  birds ; the  black  caverns ; the 
arches  and  spurs  of  rock ; the  leaden-hued 
Atlantic  bounding  and  springing  in  white 
foam : what  says  Mary  Avon  to  that  ? 
Has  she  the  courage  ? 

“ If  you  can  put  me  ashore  ?”  says  she. 

“Oh,  we  will  get  you  ashore  some- 
how,” Dr.  Sutherland  answers. 

But,  indeed,  the  nearer  we  approach 
that  ugly  coast,  the  less  we  like  the  look 
of  it.  Again  and  again  we  make  for  what 
should  be  a sheltered  bit;  but  long  before 
we  can  get  to  land  we  can  see  through 
the  plunging  sea  great  masses  of  yellow, 
which  we  know  to  be  the  barnacled  rock ; 
and  then  ahead  we  find  a shore  that,  in 
this  heavy  surf,  would  make  match-wood 
of  the  gig  in  three  seconds.  Brose,  how- 
ever, will  not  give  in.  If  he  can  not  get 
the  gig  on  to  any  beach  or  into  any  creek, 
he  will  land  our  artist  somehow.  And  at 
last — and  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of 
John  of  Skye — he  insists  on  having  the 
boat  backed  in  to  a projecting  mass  of 
conglomerate,  all  yellowed  over  with 
small  shell-fish,  against  which  the  sea  is 


beating  heavily.  It  is  an  ugly  landing- 
place  ; we  can  see  the  yellow  rock  go  sheer 
down  in  the  clear  green  sea ; and  the  surf 
is  spouting  up  the  side  in  white  jets.  But 
if  she  can  watch  a high  wave,  and  put  her 
foot  there — and  there — will  she  not  find 
herself  directly  on  a plateau  of  rock  at 
least  twelve  feet  square  ? 

“Back  her,  John! — back  her!”  and 
therewith  the  doctor,  watching  his  chance, 
scrambles  out  and  up  to  demonstrate  the 
feasibility  of  the  thing.  And  the  easel  is 
handed  out  to  him;  and  the  palette  and 
canvases ; and  finally  Mary  Avon  herself. 
Nay,  even  the  Laird  will  adventure,  send- 
ing on  before  him  the  luncheon  basket. 

It  is  a strange  studio— -this  projecting 
shell-crusted  rock,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  sea,  and  on  the  fourth  by  an 
impassable  cliff.  And  the  sounds  beneath 
our  feet — there  must  be  some  subterranean 
passage  or  cave  into  which  the  sea  roars 
and  booms.  But  Angus  Sutherland  rigs 
up  the  easel  rapidly,  and  arranges  the 
artist’s  camp-stool,  and  sets  her  fairly  ago- 
ing; then  he  proposes  to  leave  the  Laird 
in  charge  of  her.  He  and  the  humble 
chronicler  of  the  adventures  of  these  peo- 
ple mean  to  have  some  further  explora- 
tions of  this  wild  coast. 

But  we  had  hardly  gone  a quarter  of  a 
mile  or  so — it  was  hard  work  pulling  in 
this  heavy  sea — when  the  experienced  eye 
of  Sandy  from  Islay  saw  that  something 
was  wrong. 

“What's  that  ?”  he  said,  staring. 

We  turned  instantly,  and  strove  to  look 
through  the  mists  of  spray.  Where  we 
had  left  the  Laird  and  Mary  Avon  there 
were  now  visible  only  two  mites,  appar- 
ently not  bigger  than  puffins.  But  is  not 
one  of  the  puffins  gesticulating  wildly  ? 

“Round  with  her,  John!”  the  doctor 
calls  out.  “They  want  us — I'm  sure.” 

And  away  the  gig  goes  again  — plun- 
ging into  the  great  troughs,  and  then 
swinging  up  to  the  giddy  crests.  And  as 
we  get  nearer  and  nearer,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  Laird’s  frantic  gestures  ? 
We  can  not  understand  him;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  hear,  for  the  booming  of  the 
sea  into  the  caves  drowns  his  voice. 

“He  has  lost  his  hat,”  says  Angus 
Sutherland.  And  then,  the  next  second, 
“Where’s  the  easel  ?” 

Then  we  understand  those  wild  gestures. 
Pull  away,  merry  men ! for  has  not  a squall 
swept  the  studio  of  its  movables?  And 
there,  sure  enough,  tossing  high  and  low 
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on  the  waves,  we  descry  a variety  of 
things — an  easel,  two  canvases,  a hat,  a 
veil,  and  what  not.  Up  with  the  boat- 
hook to  the  bow ! and  gently  with  those 
plunges,  most  accurate  Hector  of  Moidart ! 

“I  am  so  sorry,” she  says  (or  rather 
shrieks),  when  her  dripping  property  is 
restored  to  her. 

“It  was  my  fault,”  our  doctor  yells; 
“ but  I will  undertake  to  fasten  your  easel 
properly  this  time” — and  therewith  he 
fetches  a lump  of  rock  that  might  have 
moored  a man-of-war. 

We  stay  and  have  luncheon  in  this 
gusty  and  thunderous  studio — though 
Mary  Avon  will  scarcely  turn  from  her 
canvas.  And  there  is  no  painting  of  pink 
geraniums  about  this  young  woman’s 
work.  We  see  already  that  she  has  got 
a thorough  grip  of  this  cold,  hard  coast 
(the  sun  is  obscured  now,  and  the  various 
hues  are  more  sombre  than  ever);  and 
though  she  has  not  had  time  as  yet  to  try 
to  catch  the  motion  Qf  the  rolling  sea,  she 
has  got  the  color  of  it — a leaden  gray,  with 
glints  of  blue  and  white,  and  with  here 
and  there  a sudden  splash  of  deep,  rich, 
glassy,  bottle-green,  where  some  wave  for 
a moment  catches,  just  as  it  gets  to  the 
shore,  a reflection  from  the  grass  plateaus 
above.  Very  good,  Miss  Avon  ; very 
good — but  we  pretend  that  we  are  not 
looking. 

Then  away  we  go  again,  to  leave  the 
artist  to  her  work ; and  we  go  as  near  as 
possible — the  high  sea  will  not  allow  us 
to  enter — the  vast  black  caverns ; and  we 
watch  through  the  clear  water  for  those 
masses  of  yellow  rock.  And  then  the 
multitudes  of  white-breasted,  red-billed 
birds  perched  up  there — close  to  the  small 
burrows  in  the  scant  grass  ; they  jerk 
their  heads  about  in  a watchful  way,  just 
like  the  prairie-dogs  at  the  mouth  of  their 
sandy  habitations  on  the  Colorado  plains. 
And  then  again  a hundred  or  two  of  them 
come  swooping  down  from  the  rocky  pin- 
nacles and  sail  over  our  heads — twinkling 
bits  of  color  between  the  gray-green  sea 
and  the  blue  and  white  of  the  sky.  They 
resent  the  presence  of  strangers  in  this 
far  home  of  the  sea-birds. 

It  is  a terrible  business  getting  that 
young  lady  and  her  paraphernalia  back 
into  the  gig  again;  for  the  sea  is  still 
heavy,  and,  of  course,  additional  care 
has  now  to  be  taken  of  the  precious  can- 
vas. But  at  last  she,  and  the  Laird,  and 
the  luncheon  basket,  and  everything  else, 


have  been  got  on  board ; and  away  we  go 
for  the  yacht  again,  in  the  now  clearing 
afternoon.  As  we  draw  further  away 
from  the  roar  of  the  caves,  it  is  more 
feasible  to  talk;  and  naturally  we  are  all 
very  complimentary  about  Mary  Avon’s 
sketch  in  oils. 

“Ay,”  says  the  Laird,  “and  it  wants 
but  one  thing;  and  I am  sure  I could  get 
Tom  Galbraith  to  put  that  in  for  you.  A 
bit  of  a yacht,  ye  know,  or  other  sailing 
vessel,  put  below  the  cliffs,  would  give 
people  a notion  of  the  height  of  the  cliffs, 
do  ye  see  ? I am  sure  I could  get  Tom 
Galbraith  to  put  that  in  for  ye.” 

“I  hope  Miss  Avon  won’t  let  Tom  Gal- 
braith or  anybody  else  meddle  with  the 
picture,”  says  Angus  Sutherland,  with 
some  emphasis.  “Why,  a yacht!  Do 
you  think  anybody  would  let  a yacht 
come  close  to  rocks  like  these  ? As  soon 
as  you  introduce  any  making  up  like  that, 
the  picture  is  a sham.  It  is  the  real  thing 
now,  as  it  stands.  Twenty  years  hence 
you  could  take  up  that  piece  of  canvas, 
and  there  before  you  would  be  the  very 
day  that  you  spent  here ; it  would  be  like 
finding  your  old  life  of  twenty  years  be- 
fore opened  up  to  you  with  a lightning 
flash.  The  picture  is — why,  I should  say 
it  is  invaluable,  as  it  stands.” 

At  this  somewhat  fierce  praise  Mary 
Avon  colors  a little.  And  then  she  says, 
with  a gentle  hypocrisy, 

“Oh,  do  you  really  think  there  is — 
there  is — some  likeness  to  the  place  ?” 

“ It  is  the  place  itself !”  says  he,  warmly. 

“Because,”  she  says,  timidly,  and  yet 
with  a smile,  “one  likes  to  have  one’s 
work  appreciated,  however  stupid  it  may 
be.  And — and  if  you  think  that — would 
you  like  to  have  it  ? Because  I should  be 
so  proud  if  you  would  take  it — only  I 
am  ashamed  to  offer  my  sketches  to  any- 
body— ” 

“That!”  said  he,  staring  at  the  canvas 
as  if  the  mines  of  Golconda  were  sudden- 
ly opened  to  him.  But  then  he  drew 
back.  ‘ 4 Oh  no,  ” he  said ; ‘ ‘ you  are  very 
kind;  but — but,  you  know,  I can  not. 
You  would  think  I had  been  asking  for 
it.” 

“Well,”  says  Miss  Avon,  still  looking 
down,  “ I never  was  treated  like  this  be- 
fore. You  won’t  take  it?  You  don’t 
think  it  is  worth  putting  in  your  port- 
manteau.” 

At  this  the  young  doctor's  face  grew 
very  red ; but  he  said,  boldly  : 
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“Very  well,  now,  if  you  have  been 
playing  fast  and  loose,  you  shall  be  pun- 
ished. I will  take  the  picture,  whether 
you  grudge  it  me  or  not.  And  I don’t 
mean  to  give  it  up  now.” 

“Oh,” said  she,  very  gently,  “if  it  re- 
minds you  of  the  place,  I shall  be  very 
pleased ; and — and  it  may  remind  you  too 
that  I am  not  likely  to  forget  your  kind- 
ness to  poor  Mrs.  Thompson.” 

And  so  this  little  matter  was  amicably 
settled — though  the  Laird  looked  with  a 
covetous  eye  on  that  rough  sketch  of  the 
rocks  of  Canna,  and  regretted  that  he  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  ask  Tom  Galbraith 
to  put  in  a touch  or  two.  And  so  back  to 
the  yacht,  and  to  dinner  in  the  silver-clear 
evening;  and  how  beautiful  looked  this 
calm  bay  of  Canna,  with  its  glittering 
waters  and  green  shores,  after  the  grim 
rocks  and  the  heavy  Atlantic  waves  1 

That  evening  we  pursued  the  innocent 
lithe  again — our  larder  was  becoming  ter- 
ribly empty — and  there  was  a fine  take. 
But  of  more  interest  to  some  of  us  than 
the  big  fish  was  the  extraordinary  wonder 
of  color  in  sea  and  sky  w’hen  the  sun  had 
gone  down ; and  there  was  a wail  on  the 
part  of  the  Laird  that  Mary  Avon  had  not 
her  colors  with  her  to  put  down  some 
jotting  for  further  use.  Or  if  on  paper: 
might  not  she  write  down  something  of 
what  she  saw,  and  experiment  thereafter  ? 
Well,  if  any  artist  can  make  head  or  tail 
of  words  in  such  a case  as  this,  here  they 
are  for  him — as  near  as  our  combined 
forces  of  observation  could  go. 

The  vast  plain  of  water  around  us  a 
blaze  of  salmon -red,  with  the  waves 
(catching  the  reflection  of  the  zenith) 
marked  in  horizontal  lines  of  blue.  The 
great  headland  of  Canna,  between  us  and 
the  western  sky,  a mass  of  dark,  intense 
olive-green.  The  sky  over  that  a pale, 
clear  lemon-yellow.  But  the  great  fea- 
ture of  this  evening  scene  was  a mass  of 
cloud  that  stretched  all  across  the  heavens 
— a mass  of  flaming,  thunderous,  orange- 
red  cloud  that  began  in  the  far  pale  mists 
in  the  east,  and  came  across  the  blue 
zenith  overhead,  burning  with  a splendid 
glory  there,  and  then  stretched  over  to 
the  west,  where  it  narrowed  down  and 
was  lost  in  the  calm,  clear  gold  of  the  ho- 
rizon. The  splendor  of  this  great  cloud 
was  bewildering  to  the  eyes ; one  turned 
gratefully  to  the  reflection  of  it  in  the 
sultry  red  of  the  sea  below,  broken  by  the 
blue  lines  of  waves.  Our  attention  was 


not  wholly  given  to  the  fishing  or  the 
boat  on  this  lambent  evening:  perhaps 
that  was  the  reason  we  ran  on  a rock,  and 
with  difficulty  got  off  again. 

Then  back  to  the  yacht  again  about 
eleven  o'clock.  What  is  this  terrible 
news  from  Master  Fred,  who  was  sent  off 
with  instructions  to  hunt  up  any  stray 
crofter  he  might  find,  and  use  such  per- 
suasions in  the  shape  of  Gaelic  friendli- 
ness and  English  money  as  would  enable 
us  to  replenish  our  larder  ? What ! that 
he  had  walked  two  miles  and  seen  nothing 
eatable  or  purchasable  but  an  old  hen  ? 
Canna  is  a beautiful  place;  but  we  begin 
to  think  it  is  time  to  be  off. 

On  this  still  night,  with  the  stars  com- 
ing out,  we  can  not  go  below.  We  sit  on 
deck  and  listen  to  the  musical  whisper 
along  the  shore,  and  watch  one  golden- 
yellow  planet  rising  over  the  dusky  peaks 
of  Rum,  far  in  the  east  And  our  young 
doctor  is  talking  of  the  pathetic  notices 
that  are  common  in  the  Scotch  papers — in 
the  advertisements  of  deaths.  4 4 New  Zea- 
land papers , please  copy.”  44  Canadian 
papers,  please  copy.'1  When  you  see  this 
prayer  appended  to  the  announcement  of 
the  death  of  some  old  woman  of  seventy 
or  seventy -five,  do  you  not  know  that  it  is 
a message  to  loved  ones  in  distant  climes, 
wanderers  who  may  forget  but  who  have 
not  been  forgotten  ? They  are  messages 
that  tell  of  a scattered  race — of  a race  that 
once  filled  the  glens  of  these  now  almost 
deserted  islands.  And  surely,  when  some 
birthday  or  other  time  of  recollection 
comes  round,  those  far  away 

“Where  wild  Altama  murmurs  to  their  woe” 

must  surely  bethink  themselves  of  the  old 
people  left  behind — living  in  Glasgow  or 
Greenock  now,  perhaps — and  must  be- 
think themselves  too  of  the  land  where 
last  they  saw  the  bonny  red  heather,  and 
where  last  they  heard  the  pipes  playing 
the  sad  “Farewell,  MacCruimin,”  as  the 
ship  stood  out  to  sea.  They  can  not  quite 
forget  the  scenes  of  their  youth — the  rough 
seas  and  the  red  heather  and  the  islands; 
the  wild  dancing  at  the  weddings;  the  se- 
cret meetings  in  the  glen  with  Ailasa,  or 
Morag,  or  Mairi,  come  down  from  the 
sheiling,  all  alone,  a shawl  round  her  head 
to  shelter  her  from  the  rain,  her  heart  flut- 
tering like  the  heart  of  a timid  fawn. 
They  can  not  forget. 

And  we,  too,  we  are  going  away;  and 
it  may  be  that  we  shall  never  see  this 
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beautiful  bay  or  the  island  there  again. 
But  one  of  us  carries  away  with  him  a 
talisman  for  the  sudden  revival  of  old 
memories.  And  twenty  years  hence — 
that  was  his  own  phrase — what  will  An- 
gus Sutherland — perhaps  a very  great  and 
rich  person  by  that  time — what  will  he 
think  when  he  turns  to  a certain  picture, 
and  recalls  the  long  summer  day  when  he 
rowed  with  Mary  Avon  round  the  wild 
shores  of  Canna  ? 


CHAPTER  X. 

4 4 DUNVEGAN !— - OH  ! DUNVEGAN  !” 

Commander  Mary  Avon  sends  her  or- 
ders below:  everything  to  be  made  snug 
in  the  cabins,  for  there  is  a heavy  sea  run- 
ning outside,  and  the  White  Dove  is  al- 
ready under  way.  Farewell,  then,  you 
beautiful  blue  bay — all  rippled  into  silver 
now  with  the  breeze — and  green  shores 
and  picturesque  cliffs ! We  should  have 
lingered  here  another  day  or  two,  perhaps, 
but  for  the  report  about  that  one  old  hen. 
We  can  not  ration  passengers  and  crew  on 
one  old  hen. 

And  here,  as  we  draw  away  from  Canna, 
is  the  vast  panorama  of  the  sea-world 
around  us  once  more — the  mighty  mount- 
ain range  of  Skye  shining  faintly  in  the 
northern  skies  ; Haleval  and  Haskeval 
still  of  a gloomy  purple  in  the  east;  and 
away  beyond  these  leagues  of  rushing  At- 
lantic the  pale  blue  line  of  North  Uist. 
Whither  are  we  bound,  then,  you  small 
captain  with  the  pale  face  and  the  big, 
soft,  tender  black  eyes  ? Do  you  fear  a 
shower  of  spray,  that  you  have  strapped 
that  tightly  fitting  Ulster  round  the  grace- 
ful small  figure?  And  are  you  quite  sure 
that  you  know  whether  the  wind  is  on  the 
port  or  starboard  beam  ? 

44  Look!  look!  look!”  she  calls,  and  our 
F.R.8.,  who  has  been  busy  over  the 
charts,  jumps  to  his  feet. 

Just  at  the  bow  of  the  vessel  we  see 
the  great  shining  black  thing  disappear. 
What  if  there  had  been  a collision  ? 

44  You  can  not  call  that  a porpoise,  any- 
way,” says  she.  44  Why,  it  must  have 
been  eighty  feet  long !” 

“Yes,  yacht  measurement,”  says  he. 

4 4 But  it  had  a back  fin,  which  is  suspi- 
cious, and  it  did  not  blow.  Now,”  he 
adds — for  we  have  been  looking  all  round 
for  the  re-appearance  of  the  huge  stranger 


— 44  if  you  want  to  see  real  whales  at  work, 
just  look  over  there,  close  under  Rum. 
I should  say  there  was  a whole  shoal  of 
them  in  the  Sound.” 

And  there,  sure  enough,  we  see  from 
time  to  time  the  white  spoutings — rising 
high  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
V,  and  slowly  falling  again.  They  are 
too  far  away  for  us  to  hear  the  sound  of 
their  blowing,  nor  can  we  catch  any 
glimpse,  through  the  best  of  our  glasses, 
of  their  appearance  at  the  surface.  More- 
over, the  solitary  stranger  that  nearly  ran 
against  our  bows  makes  no  re-appearance ; 
he  has  had  enough  of  the  wonders  of  the 
upper  world  for  a time. 

It  is  a fine  sailing  morning,  and  we  pay 
but  little  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
wind,  as  usual,  soon  gets  to  be  dead  ahead. 
So  long  as  the  breeze  blows,  and  the  sun 
shines,  and  the  white  spray  flies  from  the 
bows  of  the  White  Dove , what  care  we 
which  harbor  is  to  shelter  us  for  the 
night  ? And  if  we  can  not  get  into  any 
harbor,  what  then?  We  carry  our  own 
kingdom  with  us;  and  we  are  far  from 
being  dependent  on  the  one  old  hen. 

But  in  the  midst  of  much  laughing  at 
one  of  the  Laird’s  good  ones — the  inex- 
haustible Homesh  was  again  to  the  fore — 
a head  appears  at  the  top  of  the  compan- 
ionway, and  there  is  a respectful  silence. 
Unseemly  mirth  dies  away  before  the  aw- 
ful dignity  of  this  person. 

“Angus,”  she  says,  with  a serious  re- 
monstrance on  her  face,  4 4 do  you  believe 
what  scientific  people  tell  you  ?” 

Angus  Sutherland  starts,  and  looks  up ; 
he  has  been  deep  in  a chart  of  Loch  Brac- 
adaile. 

“Don’t  they  say  that  water  finds  its 
own  level  ? Now  do  you  call  this  water 
finding  its  own  level  ?” — and  as  she  pro- 
pounds this  conundrum,  she  clings  on 
tightly  to  the  side  of  the  companion,  for, 
in  truth,  the  White  Dove  is  curveting  a 
good  deal  among  those  great  masses  of 
waves. 

4 4 Another  tumbler  broken!”  she  ex- 
claims. 44  Now  who  left  that  tumbler  on 
the  table  ?” 

“I  know,”  says  Mary  Avon. 

44 Who  was  it,  then?”  says  the  occu- 
pant of  the  companion  way ; and  we  begin 
to  tremble  for  the  culprit. 

44  Why,  you  yourself  !” 

“Mary  Avon,  how  can  you  tell  such  a 
story !”  says  the  other,  with  a stern  face. 

“ Oh,  but  that  is  so,”  calls  out  our  doc- 
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tor,  “for  I myself  saw  you  bring  the 
tumbler  out  of  the  ladies'  cabin  with  wa- 
ter for  the  flowers.” 

The  universal  shout  of  laughter  that 
overwhelms  Madame  Dignity  is  too  much 
for  her.  A certain  conscious,  lurking 
smile  begins  to  break  through  the  stern- 
ness of  her  face. 

“ I don't  believe  a word  of  it,”  she  de- 
clares, firing  a shot  as  she  retreats.  “Not 
a word  of  it.  You  are  two  conspirators. 
To  tell  such  a story  about  a tumbler — ” 

But  at  this  moment  a further  assault  is 
made  on  the  majesty  of  this  imperious 
small  personage.  There  is  a thunder  at 
ths  bows ; a rattling  as  of  pistol-shots  on 
the  decks  forward ; and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  fag-ends  of  the  spray  come  fly- 
ing over  the  after -part  of  the  yacht. 
What  becomes  of  one's  dignity  when  one 
gets  a shower  of  salt-water  over  one's 
head  and  neck  ? Go  down  below,  mad- 
am ! — retreat,  retreat,  discom  fited ! — go, 
dry  your  face  and  your  bonny  brown  hair 
— and  bother  us  no  more  with  your  broken 
tumbler ! 

And  despite  those  plunging  seas  and  the 
occasional  showers  of  spray,  Mary  Avon 
still  clings  bravely  to  the  rope  that  is 
round  the  tiller;  and  as  we  are  bearing 
over  for  Skye  on  one  long  tack,  she  has 
no  need  to  change  her  position.  And  if 
from  time  to  time  her  face  gets  wet  with 
the  salt-water,  is  it  not  quickly  dried  again 
in  the  warm  sun  and  the  breeze  ? Sun 
and  salt-water  and  sea-air  will  soon  chase 
away  the  pallor  from  that  gentle  face: 
can  not  one  observe  already — after  only  a 
few  days’  sailing— a touch  of  sun-brown 
on  her  cheeks  ? 

And  now  we  are  drawing  nearer  and 
nearer  to  Skye,  and  before  us  lies  the  lone- 
ly Loch  Breatal,  just  under  the  splendid 
Coolins.  See  how  the  vast  slopes  of  the 
mountains  appear  to  come  sheer  down  to 
the  lake;  and  there  is  a soft,  sunny  green 
on  them — a beautiful,  tender,  warm  color 
that  befits  a summer  day.  But  far  above 
and  beyond  those  sunny  slopes  a different 
sight  appears.  All  the  clouds  of  this  fair 
day  have  gathered  round  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  mountains;  and  that  solitary 
range  of  black  and  jagged  peaks  is  dark  in 
shadow,  dark  as  if  with  the  expectation  of 
thunder.  The  Coolins  are  not  beloved  of 
mariners.  Those  beautiful  sun-lit  ravines 
are  the  secret  haunts  of  hurricanes  that 
suddenly  come  out  to  strike  the  unwary 
yachtsman  as  with  the  blow  of  a hammer. 


Stand  by , forivard , then,  lads  ! About 
ship!  Down  with  the  helm,  Captain 
Avon  ! — and  behold ! we  are  sailing  away 
from  the  black  Coolins,  and  ahead  of  us 
there  is  only  the  open  sea,  and  the  sun- 
light shining  on  the  far  cliffs  of  Canna. 

“When  your  course  is  due  north,”  re- 
marks Angus  Sutherland,  who  has  re- 
lieved Mary  Avon  at  the  helm,  “and 
when  the  wind  is  due  north,  you  get  a 
good  deal  of  sailing  for  your  money.” 

The  profound  truth  of  this  remark  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  as  the  day 
passes  in  a series  of  long  tacks  which  do 
not  seem  to  be  bringing  those  far  head- 
lands of  Skye  much  nearer  to  us.  And 
if  we  are  beating  in  this  heavy  sea  all  day 
and  night,  is  there  not  a chance  of  one  or 
other  of  our  women -folk  collapsing? 
They  are  excellent  sailors,  to  be  sure — but 
— but — 

Dr.  Sutherland  is  consulted.  Dr.  Suth- 
erland’s advice  is  prompt  and  emphatic. 
His  sole  and  only  precaution  against  sea- 
sickness is  simple  : resolute  eating  and 
drinking.  Cure  for  sea-sickness,  after  it 
has  set  in,  he  declares  there  is  none:  to 
prevent  it,  eat  and  drink,  and  let  the  drink 
be  brut  Champagne.  So  our  two  prison- 
ers are  ordered  below  to  undergo  that  pun- 
ishment. 

And  perhaps  it  is  the  brut  Champagne, 
or  perhaps  it  is  merely  the  snugness  of  our 
little  luncheon  party,  that  prompts  Miss 
Avon  to  remark  on  the  exceeding  selfish- 
ness of  yachting,  and  to  suggest  a proposal 
that  fairly  takes  away  our  breath  by  its 
audacity. 

“Now,”  she  says,  cheerfully,  “I  could 
tell  you  how  you  could  occupy  an  idle  day 
on  board  a yacht  so  that  you  would  give  a 
great  deal  of  happiness — quite  a shock  of 
delight — to  a large  number  of  people.” 

Well,  we  are  all  attention. 

“At  what  cost  ?”  says  the  financier  of 
our  party. 

“At  no  cost.” 

This  is  still  more  promising.  Why 
should  not  we  instantly  set  about  making 
all  those  people  happy  ? 

“All  that  you  have  got  to  do  is  to  get  a 
copy  of  the  Field , or  of  the  Times , or  some 
such  paper.” 

Yes;  and  how  are  we  to  get  any  such 
thing  ? Rum  has  no  post-office.  No  mail 
calls  at  Canna.  Newspapers  do  not  grow 
ori  the  rocks  of  Loch  Bracadaile. 

“ However,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
the  paper.” 
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“ Very  well.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
sit  down  and  take  the  advertisements,  and 
write  to  the  people,  accepting  all  their  of- 
fers on  their  own  terms.  The  man  who 
wants  £500  for  his  shooting  in  the  au- 
tumn ; the  man  who  will  sell  his  steam- 
yacht  for  £7000 ; the  curate  who  will  take 
in  another  youth  to  board  at  £200  a year; 
the  lady  who  wants  to  let  her  country 
house  during  the  London  season ; all  the 
people  who  are  anxious  to  sell  things. 
You  offer  to  take  them  all.  If  a man  has 
a yacht  to  let  on  hire,  you  will  pay  for 
new  jerseys  for  the  men.  If  a man  has  a 
house  to  be  let,  you  will  take  all  the  fix- 
tures at  his  own  valuation.  All  you  have 
to  do  is  to  write  two  or  three  hundred  let- 
ters— as  an  anonymous  person,  of  course 
— and  you  make  two  or  three  hundred 
people  quite  delighted  for  perhaps  a whole 
week  1” 

The  Laird  stared  at  this  young  lady  as 
if  she  had  gone  mad ; but  there  was  only 
a look  of  complacent  friendliness  on  Mary 
Avon’s  face. 

“You  mean  that  you  write  sham  let- 
ters ?”  says  her  hostess.  “You  gull  those 
unfortunate  people  into  believing  that  all 
their  wishes  are  realized  ?” 

“But  you  make  them  happy,”  says 
Mary  Avon,  confidently. 

“Yes — and  the  disappointment  after- 
ward !”  retorts  her  friend,  almost  with  in- 
dignation. “Imagine  their  disappoint- 
ment when  they  find  they  have  been 
duped ! Of  course  they  would  write  let- 
ters and  discover  that  the  anonymous  per- 
son had  no  existence.” 

“Oh  no!”  says  Mary  Avon,  eagerly. 
“ There  could  be  no  such  great  disappoint- 
ment. The  happiness  would  be  definite 
and  real  for  the  time.  The  disappoint- 
ment would  only  be  a slow  and  gradual 
thing  when  they  found  no  answer  coming 
to  their  letter.  You  would  make  them 
happy  for  a whole  week  or  so  by  accept- 
ing their  offer;  whereas  by  not  answer- 
ing their  letter  or  letters  you  would  only 
puzzle  them,  and  the  matter  would  drop 
away  into  forgetfulness.  Do  you  not 
think  it  would  be  an  excellent  scheme  ?” 

Come  on  deck,  you  people;  this  girl 
has  got  demented.  And,  behold!  as  we 
emerge  once  more  into  the  sunlight  and 
whirling  spray  and  wind,  we  find  that  we 
are  nearing  Skye  again  on  the  port  tack, 
and  now  it  is  the  mouth  of  Loch  Brac- 
adaile  that  we  are  approaching.  And 
these  pillars  of  rock,  outstanding  from 


the  cliffs,  and  worn  by  the  northern 
seas? 

“Why,  these  must  be  Macleod’s  Maid- 
ens!” says  Angus  Sutherland,  unrolling 
one  of  the  charts. 

And  then  he  discourses  to  us  of  the  cu- 
rious fancies  of  sailors — passing  the  lonely 
coasts  from  year  to  year,  and  recognizing 
as  old  friends,  not  any  living  thing,  but 
the  strange  conformation  of  the  rocks, 
and  giving  to  these  the  names  of  persons 
and  of  animals;  and  he  thinks  there  is 
something  more  weird  and  striking  about 
these  solitary  and  sea- worn  rocks  front- 
ing the  great  Atlantic  than  about  any 
comparatively  modern  Sphinx  or  Pyra- 
mid; until  we  regard  the  sun-lit  pillars, 
and  their  fretted  surface  and  their  sharp 
shadows,  with  a sort  of  morbid  imagina- 
tion ; and  we  discover  how  the  sailors 
have  fancied  them  to  be  stone  women; 
and  we  see  in  the  largest  of  them — her 
head  and  shoulder  tilted  over  a bit — 
some  resemblance  to  the  position  of  the 
Venus  discovered  at  Milo.  All  this  is 
very  fine ; but  suddenly  the  sea  gets  dark- 
ened over  there;  a squall  comes  roaring 
out  of  Loch  Bracadaile;  John  of  Skye  or- 
ders the  boat  about ; and  presently  we  are 
running  free  before  this  puff  from  the 
northeast.  Alas ! alas ! we  have  no  soon- 
er got  out  of  the  reach  of  the  squall  than 
the  wind  backs  to  the  familiar  north,  and 
our  laborious  beating  has  to  be  continued 
as  before. 

But  we  are  not  discontented.  Is  it  not 
enough,  as  the  golden  and  glowing  after- 
noon wears  on,  to  listen  to  the  innocent 
prattle  of  Denny-mains,  whose  mind  has 
been  fired  by  the  sight  of  those  pillars  of 
rock  ? He  tells  us  a great  many  remark- 
able things — about  the  similarity  between 
Gaelic  and  Irish,  and  between  Welsh  and 
Armorican;  and  he  discusses  the  use  of 
the  Druidical  stones,  as  to  whether  the 
priests  followed  serpent-worship  or  de- 
voted these  circles  to  human  sacrifice. 

He  tells  us  about  the  Piets  and  Scots; 
about  Fingal  and  Ossian;  about  the  do- 
ings of  Arthur  in  his  kingdom  of  Strath- 
clyde. It  is  a most  innocent  sort  of 
prattle. 

“Yes,  Sir,”  says  Brose,  quite  gravely, 
though  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  he  is 
not  making  fun  of  our  simple-hearted 
Laird,  “there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Aryan  race  that  first  swept  over  Europe 
spoke  a Celtic  language,  more  or  less  akin 
to  Gaelic,  and  that  they  were  pushed  out, 
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by  successive  waves  of  population,  into 
Brittany,  and  Wales,  and  Ireland,  and 
the  Highlands.  And  I often  wonder 
whether  it  was  they  themselves  that 
modestly  called  themselves  the  foreign- 
ers or  strangers,  and  affixed  that  name 
to  the  land  they  laid  hold  of,  from  Gali- 
cia and  Gaul  to  Galloway  and  Gal- 
way. The  Gaelic  word  gally  a stranger, 
you  find  everywhere.  Fingal  himself  is 
only  Fionn-gall — the  Fair  Stranger; 
Dubh-gali — that  is  the  familiar  Dugald — 
or  the  Black  Stranger — is  what  the  Islay 
people  call  a Lowlander.  Ru-na-Gaul , 
that  we  passed  the  other  day — that  is  the 
Foreigner’s  Point.  I think  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  tribes  that  first  brought 
Aryan  civilization  through  the  west  of 
Europe  spoke  Gaelic,  or  something  like 
Gaelic.” 

“ Ay,”  said  the  Laird,  doubtfully.  He 
was  not  sure  of  this  young  man.  He 
had  heard  something  about  Gaelic  being 
spoken  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  sus- 
pected there  might  be  a joke  lying  about 
somewhere. 

However,  there  was  no  joking  about 
our  F.R.S.  when  he  began  to  tell  Mary 
Avon  how,  if  he  had  time  and  sufficient 
interest  in  such  things,  he  would  set  to 
work  to  study  the  Basque  people  and  their 
language — that  strange  remnant  of  the 
old  race  who  inhabited  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope long  before  Scot,  or  Briton,  or  Ro- 
man, or  Teuton  had  made  his  appearance 
on  the  scene.  Might  they  not  have  tra- 
ditions, or  customs,  or  verbal  survivals  to 
tell  us  of  their  prehistoric  forefathers? 
The  Laird  seemed  quite  shocked  to  hear 
that  his  favorite  Piets  and  Scots — and 
Fingal  and  Arthur  and  all  the  rest  of 
them — were  mere  modern  interlopers. 
What  of  the  mysterious  race  that  occu- 
pied these  islands  before  the  great  Aryan 
tide  swept  over  from  the  East  ? 

Well,  this  was  bad  enough;  but  when 
the  doctor  proceeded  to  declare  his  con- 
viction that  no  one  had  the  least  founda- 
tion for  the  various  conjectures  about  the 
purposes  of  those  so-called  Druidical 
stones — that  it  was  all  a matter  of  guess- 
work, whether  as  regarded  council-halls, 
grave-stones,  altars,  or  serpent-worship — 
and  that  it  was  quite  possible  these  stones 
were  erected  by  the  non-Aryan  race  who 
inhabited  Europe  before  either  Gaul  or 
Roman  or  Teuton  came  west,  the  Laird 
interrupted  him,  triumphantly. 

“But,”  says  he,  “the  very  names  of 


those  stones  show  they  are  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin— will  ye  dispute  that  ? What  is  the 
meaning  of  Carnac , that  is  in  Brittany — 
eh  ? Ye  know  Gaelic  ?” 

“Well,  I know  that  much,”  said  An- 
gus, laughing.  “Carnac  means  simply 
the  place  of  piled  stones.  But  the  Celts 
may  have  found  the  stones  there,  and 
given  them  that  name.” 

“I  think,”  says  Miss  Avon,  profound- 
ly, “that  when  you  go  into  a question  of 
names,  you  can  prove  anything.  And  I 
suppose  Gaelic  is  as  accommodating  as 
any  other  language.” 

Angus  Sutherland  did  not  answer  for  a 
moment ; but  at  last  he  said,  rather  shyly : 

“Gaelic  is  a very  complimentary  lan- 
guage, at  all  events.  Bean  is  4 a woman’ ; 
and  beannachd  is  ‘a  blessing.’  An  ti  a 
bheannaich  thu — that  is,  ‘the  one  who 
blessed  you.’  ” 

Very  pretty;  only  we  did  not  know 
how  wildly  the  young  man  might  not  be 
falsifying  Gaelic  grammar  in  order  to  say 
something  nice  to  Mary  Avon. 

Patience  works  wonders.  Dinner-time 
finds  us  so  far  across  the  Minch  that  we 
can  make  out  the  light-house  of  South 
Uist.  And  all  these  outer  Hebrides  are 
now  lying  in  a flood  of  golden-red  light ; 
and  on  the  cliffs  of  Canna,  far  away  in 
the  southeast,  and  now  dwarfed  so  that 
they  lie  like  a low  wall  on  the  sea,  there 
is  a paler  red,  caught  from  the  glare  of 
the  sunset.  And  here  is  the  silver  tinkle 
of  Master  Fred’s  bell. 

On  deck  after  dinner;  and  the  night 
air  is  cooler  now;  and  there  are  cigars 
about;  and  our  young  F.R.S.  is  at  the 
tiller;  and  Mary  Avon  is  singing,  appar- 
ently to  herself,  something  about  a Berk- 
shire farmer’s  daughter.  The  darkness 
deepens,  and  the  stars  come  out;  and 
there  is  one  star — larger  than  the  rest, 
and  low  down,  and  burning  a steady  red 
— that  we  know  to  be  Ushinish  light- 
house. And  then  from  time  to  time  the 
silence  is  broken  by  “ Stand  by , forrard! 
’ Bout  ship!”  and  there  is  a rattling  of 
blocks  and  cordage,  and  then  the  head- 
sails  fill,  and  away  she  goes  again  on  the 
other  tack.  We  have  got  up  to  the  long 
headlands  of  Skye  at  last. 

Clear  as  the  night  is,  the  wind  still 
comes  in  squalls,  and  we  have  the  top-sail 
down.  Into  which  indentation  of  that 
long,  low  line  of  dark  land  shall  we  creep 
in  the  darkness  ? 

But  John  of  Skye  keeps  away  from  the 
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land.  It  is  past  midnight.  There  is 
nothing  visible  but  the  black  sea  and  the 
clear  sky,  and  the  red  star  of  the  light- 
house ; nothing  audible  but  Mary  Avon’s 
humming  to  herself  and  her  friend — the 
two  women  sit  arm  in  arm  under  half  a 
dozen  of  rugs — some  old-world  ballad  to 
the  monotonous  accompaniment  of  the 
passing  seas. 

One  o’clock : Ushinish  light  is  smaller 
now,  a minute  point  of  red  fire,  and  the 
black  line  of  land  on  our  right  looms  lar- 
ger in  the  dusk.  Look  at  the  splendor 
of  the  phosphorous  stars  on  the  rushing 
waves. 

And  at  last  John  of  Skye  says,  in  an 
under-tone,  to  Angus, 

“Will  the  leddies  be  going  below  now  ?” 

“Going  below!’’  he  says,  in  reply. 
“They  are  waiting  till  we  get  to  anchor. 
We  must  be  just  off  Dunvegan  Loch 
now.” 

Then  John  of  Skye  makes  his  confes- 
sion: 

“Oh  yes;  I been  into  Dunvegan  Loch 
more  as  two  or  three  times ; but  I not  like 
the  dark  to  be  with  us  in  going  in ; and 
if  we  lie  off  till  the  daylight  comes,  the 
leddies  they  can  go  below  to  their  peds. 
And  if  Dr.  Sutherland  himself  would  like 
to  see  the  channel  in  going  in,  will  I send 
below  when  the  daylight  comes  ?” 

“No,  no,  John;  thank  you,”  is  the  an- 
swer. “When  I turn  in,  I turn  in  for 
good.  I will  leave  you  to  find  out  the 
channel  for  yourself.” 

And  so  there  is  a clearance  of  the  deck, 
and  rugs  and  camp-stools  handed  down 
the  companion.  Deoch-an-dovuis  in  the 
candle-lit  saloon  ? To  bed — to  bed ! 

It  is  about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning 
that  the  swinging  out  of  the  anchor  chain 
causes  the  yacht  to  tremble  from  stem  to 
stem ; and  the  sleepers  start  in  their  sleep, 
but  are  vaguely  aware  that  they  are  at  a 
safe  anchorage  at  last.  And  do  you  know 
where  the  brave  White  Dove  is  lying  now  ? 
Surely  if  the  new  dawn  brings  any  stir- 
ring of  wind — and  if  there  is  a sound  com- 
ing over  to  us  from  this  far  land  of  legend 
and  romance — it  is  the  wild,  sad  wail  of 
Dunvegan ! The  mists  are  clearing  from 
the  hills;  the  day  breaks  wan  and  fair; 
the  great  gray  castle,  touched  by  the  early 
sunlight,  looks  down  on  the  murmuring 
sea.  And  is  it  the  sea,  or  is  it  the  cold 
wind  of  the  morning,  that  sings  and  sings 
to  us  in  our  dreams: 

11  Dunvegan ! — oh ! Dunvegan  l” 


THE  STATE  OF  THE  ALCOHOL 
QUESTION. 

THE  alcohol  question  is  distinctly  two- 
fold, physiological  and  moral,  though 
at  bottom  there  is  no  contradiction  be- 
tween the  two.  In  this  paper  I shall 
keep  mainly  to  the  physiological  side  of 
the  inquiry,  giving  the  results  of  the  lat- 
est researches,  and  answering  particular- 
ly these  questions  : 

1.  Is  alcohol  assimilated  in  the  human 
body,  or  rejected  by  it  ? 

2.  What  are  its  effects,  in  small  doses, 
upon  the  system  ? 

These  questions  were  among  the  most 
important  that  physiology  could  enter- 
tain. Here  was  a substance — alcohol — 
that  had  been  used  as  a beverage  from 
the  beginning  of  history  by  most  of  the 
known  nations  of  the  world,  and  science 
was  undecided  until  lately  whether  to 
call  it  a food  or  a poison.  That  would 
seem  much  more  of  an  opprobrium  to 
science  than  its  failure  thus  far  to  dis- 
cover cures  for  cancer  or  rabies,  or  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  any  other  conta- 
gious fever  than  the  small -pox.  But 
these  questions  turned  in  part  upon  an- 
other question  of  the  greatest  difficulty — 
one  that  is  not  yet  completely  solved — 
namely,  what  are  the  transformations  of 
alcohol  in  the  system  ? This  question  I 
shall  answer,  like  the  others,  briefly,  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  our  knowledge. 

Before  about  1860  it  was  taught  that 
nature  treated  alcohol,  whether  in  larger 
or  smaller  quantity,  simply  as  an  intrud- 
er, to  be  expelled  from  the  human  sys- 
tem with  all  speed  and  by  every  channel, 
whether  by  the  lungs,  the  kidneys,  or  the 
skin.  The  results  of  the  older  experi- 
menters (Percy,  Strauch,  Masing,  Perrin, 
Lallemand)  seemed  to  indicate  that  this 
was  the  case.  A physician  of  the  old 
school — Professor  Miller,  of  Edinburgh — 
sums  up  the  old  notion  of  its  effects  in 
the  following  words,  which  I quote  as 
summatory  of  the  last  generation’s  phys- 
iologic creed  upon  the  subject : 

“Alcohol,”  he  says,  “is  a narcotic 
stimulant,  one  of  a class  of  substances 
which,  given  in  repeated  small  doses, 
will  produce  a stimulant  effect,  which 
may  be  kept  up  for  some  time — an  ef- 
fect, however,  which  will  be  certainly  fol- 
lowed by  a depression  profound  in  pro- 
portion to  the  length  of  time  during  which 
it  has  been  delusively  postponed.” 
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But  within  a few  years  this  question 
has  been  re-investigated  with  great  care. 
Prominent  among  the  contributors  to  our 
better  knowledge  of  it  are  Schulinus,  An- 
stie,  Dupre,  Subbotin,  and  Binz.  It  was 
Dr.  Anstie  who  first  clearly  showed  to  the 
English  - reading  public,  arguing  from 
original  investigations,  that  alcohol,  in 
small  doses , was  not  a poison ; that,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  a true  food ; and  that 
it  was  a stimulant  to  the  system  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  as  that  in  which 
food  is  a stimulant.  He  pointed  out  that 
we  had  been  using  terms  loosely ; that 
oxygen  is,  for  instance,  both  a true  stim- 
ulant and  a true  food.  “It  prevents  or 
relieves  pain,  averts  the  disposition  to 
muscular  convulsion,  tremor,  and  spasm, 
reduces  excessive  secretion,  calms  all  un- 
duly frequent  circulation,  removes  gener- 
al debility  and  special  fatigue  of  particu- 
lar organs,  quiets  the  disturbed  brain, 
compensates  in  great  measure  the  ab- 
sence of  ordinary  food,  promotes  local 
nutrition.”  And  these,  he  adds,  are  also 
precisely  the  effects  that  are  produced  by 
alcoholic  stimulants  in  small  doses . 

Dr.  Anstie  did  not  underrate  the  inju- 
rious effects,  from  every  point  of  view,  of 
large  doses.  What  he  pointed  out  was 
the  essential  difference  between  the  ef- 
fects of  large  and  small  quantities  of  al- 
cohol— a difference  of  kind,  and  not  at  all 
of  degree.  The  effect  of  the  small  dose, 
he  said,  was  often  beneficial ; the  effect  of 
the  large  or  narcotic  dose  was  injurious. 
A similar  distinction  has  long  been  recog- 
nized between  small  and  large  quantities 
of  certain  medicines  and  foods.  Small 
doses  of  arsenic,  of  quinine,  of  strychnine, 
for  instance,  are  tonic  ; large  doses  are 
poisonous.  Common  salt  in  moderate 
quantity  is  necessary  to  health,  and  even 
to  life,  for  if  it  be  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  food,  death  results;  but  in  too 
large  quantity  it  is  an  irritant  poison,  and 
has  been  known  to  be  a fatal  one.  In  the 
case  of  all  the  substances  called  stimu- 
lants, a clear  line  of  demarcation  may  be 
drawn  between  the  beneficial  or  “stimu- 
lant” effect  of  the  smaller  and  the  injuri- 
ous or  “ narcotic”  effect  of  the  larger  dose. 

But  what  is  a stimulant?  According 
to  Dr.  Anstie,  stimulants  are  agents  which 
“by  their  direct  action”  tend  to  rectify 
some  deficient  or  too  redundant  natural 
action  or  tendency;  that  is  to  say,  “they 
differ  from  foods,  as  commonly  defined,  by 
their  producing  a speedier  effect,  stimu- 


lants not  requiring  to  go  through  the  di- 
gestive process,  but  finding  their  way  rap- 
idly into  the  circulation.  We  should  hes- 
itate long,”  he  says,  “before  committing 
ourselves  to  the  statement  that  there  is  a 
radical  difference  between  foods  and  true 
stimulants,  when  we  perceive  that  with 
regard  to  so  many  pathological  and  vital 
conditions  their  observed  effects  appear  to 
coincide.” 

Distinguishing  thus  between  the  stimu- 
lant or  nutrimental  and  the  narcotic  ef- 
fects of  alcohol,  Dr.  Anstie  went  on  to 
show  the  error  of  the  old  doctrine  that 
“stimulus  is  followed  by  reaction.”  The 
origin  of  this  belief,  he  says,  is  found  in 
the  old  vitalistic  ideas.  “It  is  our  old 
acquaintance,  the  Archaeus,  whose  exhaus- 
tion, after  his  violent  efforts  in  resent- 
ment of  the  goadings  which  he  has  en- 
dured, is  represented  in  modem  phrase- 
ology by  the  term  depressive  reaction.  In 
point  of  fact,”  he  adds,  “absolutely  no 
such  recoil  occurs  after  the  small  or  true 
stimulant  dose.  The  narcotic  dose  of  al- 
cohol is  alone  responsible  for  the  symp- 
toms of  depressive  reaction What  de- 

pression is  there  as  an  after-consequence 
of  a glass  or  two  of  wine  taken  at  dinner, 
or  a glass  of  beer  taken  at  lunch,  by  a 
healthy  man  ? What  recoil  from  the 
stimulus  of  heat  applied  in  a hot  bath, 
or  of  oxygen  administered  to  a half- 
drowned  man  ? Absolutely  none  what- 
ever. The  visible  immediate  results  of 
these  measures  do,  indeed,  after  a time, 
disappear,  not  being  exempt  from  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  temporal  things. 
Just  as  food  requires  from  time  to  time  to 
be  renewed,  so  does  the  oxygen  which  has 
been  artificially  driven  into  the  drowned 
man’s  thorax  require  to  be  renewed  by  his 
own  respiratory  efforts,  when  he  has  once 
recovered  the  power  to  make  any ; and  so 
does  the  glass  of  wine  which  we  took  to- 
day to  relieve  our  sense  of  fatigue  require 
to  be  repeated  when  similar  circumstances 
present  themselves.” 

So  far  had  the  doctrine  of  stimulant  ef- 
fects as  distinguished  from  narcotic,  and 
as  closely  allied  to  the  effects  of  food,  been 
carried  by  Anstie  and  others  in  1864.  It 
was  based  upon  laborious  research  and  ex- 
periments, which  this  is  not  the  place  to 
describe;  and  a further  series  of  experi- 
ments was  reported  in  the  Lancet  of  1868. 
Dr.  Anstie  died,  his  work  still  unfinished, 
in  1875  ; but  subsequent  experimenters 
—especially  Sydney  Ringer,  Binz,  and 
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Thudichum — have  much  advanced  our 
knowledge  of  the  question.  Their  labors 
have  tended  to  verify  and  to  complete  the 
“reconstructed  doctrine  of  stimulants” 
put  forward  by  Dr.  Anstie,  and  have 
proved  the  view  that  alcohol  and  other  of 
the  so-called  stimulants,  being  in  small 
doses,  are  entirely  assimilated  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  are  to  be  regarded  in  some  re- 
spects as  true  foods,  rather  than  called  by 
the  insufficiently  descriptive  name  of  stim- 
ulants. But  what  is  food  ? Let  us  define 
it  as  we  have  just  sought  to  define  stim- 
ulants. The  definition  of  Dr.  Binz,  among 
many  other  good  ones,  is  perhaps  the  best. 
He  says:  “We  must  regard  as  a food  any 
substance  which,  when  taken  into  the 
system,  can  serve  (1)  toward  building  up 
the  tissues,  or  (2)  toward  supplying  the 
warmth  and  vital  force  necessary  for  the 
proper  performance  of  the  various  func- 
tions of  the  body Alcohol  fails,  per- 

haps, to  fulfill  the  first  office  of  food,  ac- 
cording to  the  foregoing  definition,  since 
it  is  incapable,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  sup- 
plying materials  to  build  up  the  tissues. 
But  when  given  in  small  doses,  oft  re- 
peated, especially  in  the  case  of  a sick 
person,  it  may  be  said  to  surpass  all  other 
substances  as  a species  of  easily  burning 
fuel,  from  whose  combustion  the  heat  re- 
quired to  generate  vital  force  may  be  de- 
rived. Indirectly  it  answers  the  first  of 
the  aforesaid  purposes.  For  though  it 
may  furnish  actually  no  new  building 
material,  it  spares  the  reserve  supply  of 
fat  in  the  body,  which  would  otherwise 
have  to  be  burned  to  give  the  necessary 
warmth.  ” The  heating  powers  of  alcohol, 
of  pure  coal,  of  cod-liver  oil,  and  of  hydro- 
gen gas  are  as  7,  8,  9,  and  34.5  respective- 
ly. Contrast  with  this,  now,  a mere  stim- 
ulant (ether),  as  filling  exactly  the  place 
which  the  earlier  physiologists  assigned  to 
alcohol.  The  same  writer  says : ‘ ‘ Ether 
is  a cardiac  stimulant,  but  as  such  it  con- 
tributes no  new  force  to  the  heart,  all  it 
does  being  to  excite  the  heart  so  as  to 
make  it  put  forth  what  force  it  already 
has  more  energetically.  Instead  of  con- 
tributing fresh  power,  it  draws  away  more 
rapidly  that  which  is  left.” 

In  health  no  need  is  felt  for  a specially 
combustible  form  of  fuel ; and  so  we  see 
how  many  persons  in  good  health,  under 
the  combined  influences  of  good  living, 
alcohol,  and  bodily  inactivity,  grow  very 
fat,  the  alcohol  supplying  a good  deal  of 
the  heat  required  by  the  system,  and  some 
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unburned  fat  continuing  to  be  stored  away 
year  after  year. 

Is  alcohol  consumed  in  the  human  body, 
or  eliminated  from  it  ? In  large  doses  it 
is  eliminated ; but  so  is  sugar,  if  eaten  in 
excess.  In  moderate  quantities  it  is  en- 
tirely assimilated.  This  is  the  last  step 
gained  in  the  elucidation  of  the  question, 
and  we  owe  it  in  large  part  to  the  recent 
researches  of  Dr.  Binz  (1876).  The  im- 
portant fact  was  first  remarked  by  him 
that  when  pure  alcohol  (with  water)  is 
taken,  it  does  not  leave  the  least  smell 
upon  the  breath,  so  completely  is  it  con- 
sumed in  the  system.  What  we  smell  is 
never,  except  in  the  case  of  an  excessive 
or  narcotic  dose,  alcohol ; it  is  an  ether, 
or  fusel-oil.  This  will  be  a new  saying 
to  many  of  my  readers.  I hasten  to  quote 
Dr.  Binz’s  words : 

“Alcohol  is  completely  destroyed  in  the 
animal  organism.  If  pure,  it  leaves  no 
taint  upon  the  breath,  and  where  this  is 
present  it  is  attributable  to  some  of  the 
ethers  or  fusel-oil The  urine  may,  un- 

der very  favorable  circumstances,  contain 
as  much  as  three  per  cent,  of  all  the  alco- 
hol consumed The  facts  observed  all 

seem  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  alcohol 
in  the  body,  just  as  in  the  flame  of  the 
spirit-lamp,  is  oxidized  to  carbonic  acid 
and  water.”* 

A main  physiological  argument  of  the 
old  time  against  alcohol  thus  falls  to  the 
ground,  and  in  the  reconstructed  argu- 
ment, as  I have  said,  we  are  brought  to  a 
clear  point  of  articulation.  Alcohol,  like 
other  alimentary  substances,  is  thrown 
off  when  it  is  taken  in  excess;  when  it  is 
taken  in  moderation,  it  is  consumed  en- 
tirely in  the  body.  What  are  some  of  its 
effects  and  uses  there  ? It  checks  pain,  it 
lessens  the  oxidation  of  the  tissues,  it 
blunts  the  special  senses,  it  stimulates  the 
appetite  and  the  digestion.  It  first  de- 
presses, then  raises  slightly,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body.  It  does  not  increase 
muscular  strength.  In  excess  it  produces 
a chronic  catarrh  of  the  coats  of  the  stom- 
ach, diminishing  their  assimilative  pow- 
er, and  thus  is  “craved  to  supply  a self- 
engendered  want,”  and  alcohol  becomes 
finally  the  main  sustenance  of  the  indi- 
vidual whose  powers  of  digestion  it  lias 
destroyed. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to 
the  power  of  alcohol  to  support  life,  and 


* Dr.  C.  Binz,  in  The  PradUiotur , Muy,  1876. 
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without  any  subsequent  reaction.  Briche- 
teau,  a French  surgeon,  relates  the  case 
of  a boy  affected  with  diphtheria,  upon 
whom  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  was 
performed,  and  who  for  a month  after- 
ward would  take  nothing  but  sweet  wine, 
of  which  he  consumed  one  and  a half 
bottles  daily,  besides  two  ounces  of  rum, 
and  who  during  the  whole  time  did  ex- 
tremely well.  In  this  case  the  sugar  of 
the  wine,  of  course,  contributed  some- 
thing as  a food  to  the  whole  effect,  but 
being  present  in  the  sweetest  wine  only 
in  small  proportion,  it  could  have  accom- 
plished very  little.  Last  winter  a “stow- 
away” hid  himself  in  the  fore-hold  of  an 
Atlantic  steamer,  and  was  locked  up  un- 
der the  hatches  with  one  bottle  of  whis- 
key as  his  sole  provision.  After  a voy- 
age of  eleven  days  from  Liverpool  to 
New  York,  he  was  discovered  alive  and 
in  pretty  good  condition. 

In  such  cases  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  vital  powers  of  the 
patient  are  kept  up  solely  by  the  stimu- 
lating properties  of  the  alcohol.  The 
nervous  system  and  heart  require  nour- 
ishment as  well  as  any  of  our  other  or- 
gans, and  they  can  not  be  kept  going  so 
long  by  stimulants  alone.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  so  urging  them  on  to  activity 
day  after  day,  without  supplying  any 
food  to  compensate  for  the  wear  and  tear 
resulting  from  such  augmented  action,  it 
is  certain  that  we  should  exhaust  their 
forces  more  quickly  than  by  any  other 
plan  of  proceeding. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  mainly 
the  effects  of  pure  alcohol.  But  in  prac- 
tice we  have  not  much  to  do  with  pure 
alcohol,  though  some  physicians  prefer 
to  prescribe  it,  sweetened  and  flavored 
and  well  diluted  with  water,  to  any  of 
the  distilled  or  fermented  drinks.  It  is, 
however,  from  one  of  these  great  classes 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  that  choice  in 
practice  is  to  be  made.  And  we  come 
here  upon  an  important  practical  dis- 
tinction: that,  as  a rule,  outside  of  the 
sick-room,  the  distilled  liquors  are  com- 
paratively noxious,  the  fermented  com- 
paratively harmless.  In  each  the  alco- 
hol, so  far  as  chemistry  can  discover,  is 
the  same  substance.  But  whether  from 
some  different  property  which  has  eluded 
chemical  definition,  or  from  the  higher 
percentage  of  alcohol  in  brandy,  whiskey, 
and  the  allied  liquors,  or  from  the  less 
proportion  of  nutrient  substances  than 


that  of  the  ales  and  wines,  or  from  all 
these  reasons  combined,  there  seems  to 
be  little  reason  why  any  healthy  person 
should  use  the  stronger  forms  of  stimu- 
lant. There  is  a remarkable  unanimity 
among  the  authorities  upon  this  point. 

Dr.  William  Fergusson,  quoted  by  Dr. 
Parkes  in  his  valuable  work  on  hygiene, 
says  that  “ the  vulgarity  of  the  prejudice 
that  ardent  spirits  impart  strength  and 
vigor  to  the  human  frame  is  disgraceful 
to  educated  men.”  A large  observation 
of  their  use  in  the  armies  and  navies  of 
various  nations  has  proved  that  the  grog 
ration  does  no  good.  Dr.  Parkes  con- 
cludes: “If  spirits  neither  give  strength 
to  the  body  nor  sustain  it  against  disease, 
are  not  protective  against  cold  and  wet, 
and  aggravate  rather  than  mitigate  the 
effects  of  heat;  if  their  use  even  in  mod- 
eration increases  crime,  injures  discipline, 
and  impairs  hope  and  cheerfulness ; if  the 
severest  trials  of  war  have  been  not  mere- 
ly borne,  but  most  easily  borne,  without 
them;  if  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
are  protective  against  malaria  or  other 
diseases — then  I conceive  the  medical  offi- 
cer will  not  be  justified  in  sanctioning 
their  issue.” 

These  remarks,  however,  apply  to  the 
distilled  liquors ; they  do  not  apply  .to 
beer  or  to  the  light  wines,  which  are  ton- 
ic, antiscorbutic,  and  gently  stimulating 
to  the  digestion.  The  amount  of  alcohol 
they  contain  varies  from  four  to  ten  per 
cent.  The  amount  which  is  entirely  dis- 
posed of  in  the  body  in  the  course  of 
twenty-four  hours  has  been  determined 
by  careful  experiment:  it  ranges  from 
one  to  one  and  a half  ounces  of  absolute 
alcohol.  One  ounce  is  equivalent  to  ten 
ounces  of  the  mild  wines — the  clarets  and 
hocks — with  ten  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  or 
to  twenty  ounces  of  beer  with  five  per 
cent.  “If  these  quantities  are  increased 
one-half,”  says  Dr.  Parkes,  “the  limit  of 
moderation  for  strong  men  is  reached.” 

He  adds  that  “for  the  large  class  of  peo- 
ple who  live  on  the  confines  of  health, 
whose  digestion  is  feeble,  circulation  lan- 
guid, and  nervous  system  too  excitable,” 
alcohol  in  small  quantities  is  beneficial: 
by  small  quantities  meaning  half  a bottle 
of  mild  wine  daily,  or  twice  as  much  of 
malt  liquor. 

And  here,  I think,  we  touch  upon  the 
vital  distinction,  from  the  physiological 
point  of  view,  to  be  made  respecting  the 
use  of  fermented  liquors.  They  are  the 
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most  subtle  and  rapidly  assimilated  of 
medicinal  foods.  In  robust  and  perfect 
health  they  are  entirely  superfluous ; and 
they  are  sometimes  injurious,  by  promot- 
ing too  much  assimilation,  making  too 
much  blood.  “Where  the  digestion  is 
healthy,”  says  Dr.  Binz,  “and  where  a 
sufficient  transfer  of  nutritive  material 
takes  place  from  the  food  to  the  blood, 
the  human  body  is  capable  of  accom- 
plishing all  the  functions  for  which  it  is 
designed  without  the  aid  of  spirituous 
drinks.  But  the  case  assumes  a different 
aspect  as  soon  as  these  two  conditions 
fail.”  For  those  of  us,  in  a word,  who 
have  not  robust  and  perfect  health,  the 
use  of  wine  or  beer  may  be  beneficial. 
Either  gives  direct  aid  to  the  digestion, 
and  an  indirect  aid  also  by  its  office,  in 
Von  Bibra’s  expressive  phrase,  as  “ a care - 
breaking  luxury.” 


BELLE’S  DIARY. 

JUNE  1,  1877. — Sunday.  — We  had 
such  a stirring  preacher  to-day — a 
home  missionary.  He  set  the  whole 
business  before  us  in  a new  light;  he 
urged  upon  us  the  necessity  of  action. 
If  nearer  duties  detained  us,  we  ought  to 
give  tithes  of  our  income,  he  said.  Mr. 
Andover  added  a few  remarks  to  empha- 
size the  missionary’s,  and  then  the  box 
was  passed.  Of  course  I hadn’t  any 
money.  I thought  somewhat  of  putting 
in  the  ring  Aunt  Holyoke  left  me,  but 
didn’t  dare.  Afterward  Mr.  Andover 
said  if  any  one  had  come  to  church  un- 
prepared, she  could  leave  her  mite  in  his 
hands  at  any  time,  to  be  forwarded  for 
the  good  cause.  I told  Philip,  who  over- 
took me  on  the  way  from  church,  how 
much  I was  interested,  and  how  much 
I wished  I were  rich  enough  to  con- 
tribute; and  he  only  laughed  and  pooh- 
poohed,  and  called  me  a religious  en- 
thusiast. Mother  says  she  wishes  Philip 
wouldn’t  haunt  me  so  much;  that  since 
he  has  broken  our  engagement  because 
we  were  too  poor  to  marry,  and  no  likeli- 
hood of  growing  richer,  as  his  father  had 
just  failed,  he  ought  not  to  act  as  if  I be- 
longed to  him  still.  I suppose  she  thinks 
it  diminishes  my  chances ; but  I don’t  want 
any  more  “chances.”  I don’t  believe  I 
shall  ever  marry  now ; neither  will  Phil- 
ip; and  why  should  we  not  be  friends? 
Old  Mrs.  Abernethy  told  me,  directly  aft- 
er the  engagement  was  off,  that  she  al- 


| ways  knew  Philip  Devereaux  was  selfish 
and  mercenary.  I should  have  given  her 
a piece  of  my  mind  if  she  hadn’t  been  old 
enough  to  be  my  grandmother,  and  hadn’t 
meant  it  kindly.  How  unhappy  I was 
when  Nell  Williams  got  angry  with  me, 
and  said  she  didn’t  believe  that  Philip  ever 
meant  to  marry  me,  and  would  never  mar- 
ry any  girl  without  a fortune ! That  end- 
ed our  friendship. 

Thursday . — Philip  is  going  away!  It 
is  like  a thunder-bolt.  He  is  going  into 
business  in  New  York.  Perhaps  he  will 
make  a fortune : who  knows  ? Not  that 
I care  for  money.  Mr.  Andover  brought 
me  a book  to  read  to  mother,  and  a bunch 
of  scarlet  columbines.  How  I wish  she 
could  see  their  rich  color  and  grace!  I 
told  him  that  I had  grown  a sudden  inter- 
est in  home  missions,  and  wished  there 
was  something  I could  do  for  the  poor 
people  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gerrish  told  us  about. 
“ Your  mission  is  already  marked  out  for 
you,”  he  said.  “You  are  eyes  to  the 
blind,  and  sunshine  to  those  who  sit  in 
shadow.”  I always  think  Mr.  Andover 
is  a plain  man  till  he  smiles. 

Tuesday . — Philip  is  gone.  He  bade 
me  good-by  at  the  gate  last  night,  under 
the  stars.  He  is  going  to  write  often.  It 
is  horribly  lonesome  to-day : what  would  a 
lifetime  be  without  him!  I’ve  beguiled 
myself  thinking  over  a plan  for  raising 
money  for  the  home  missions.  I’ve  sold 
Aunt  Holyoke’s  ring.  It  was  a pretty 
ring,  but  the  jeweller  only  gave  me  two 
dollars  for  it,  with  which  I have  bought 
a lottery  ticket.  It  doesn’t  draw  till  the 
1st  of  July,  and  then  how  proud  I should 
be  to  take  a thousand  dollars  over  to  the 
parsonage  for  the  cause,  and  how  sur- 
prised Mr.  Andover  would  be ! 

Wednesday . — V ery  dull.  Read  ‘ ‘ Para- 
dise Lost”  to  mother. 

Thursday , 20. — Mr.  Andover  called; 
asked  if  I had  heard  from  Mr.  Deve- 
reaux. I’m  afraid  something  has  hap- 
pened to  him. 

June  30. — A short  but  delightful  let- 
ter from  Philip.  He  is  too  busy  to  write 
much  or  often.  Mr.  Andover  is  going  to 
give  me  German  lessons. 

July  5. — The  lottery  ticket  drew  noth- 
ing. I could  have  cried.  I built  so  many 
castles.  The  very  next  number  to  mine 
drew  five  hundred  dollars.  I painted 
a little  horseshoe — German  forget-me- 
nots  on  a gold  ground— and  Mr.  Ashley, 
the  stationer,  sold  it  for  me  for  five  dol- 
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lars.  I was  thunder-struck.  Who  could 
have  thought  it  worth  so  much  ? I mean 
to  buy  a ticket  in  the  Royal  Havana 
Lottery  this  time.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
beginning  of  luck. 

July  11. — Wrote  to  Philip.  Mr.  An- 
dover came  to  give  me  a German  lesson, 
and  afterward  read  to  mother  and  me 
from  the  German  authors.  I told  him, 
just  as  he  was  leaving,  that  I had  heard 
from  Philip,  because  he  asked  before. 
Thought  he  looked  displeased  or  some- 
thing: perhaps  he  thinks  I’m  wanting  in 
proper  spirit,  to  correspond  with  Philip 
since  our  engagement  is  broken. 

August . — Philip  is  so  busy  that  he 
can’t  find  time  to  write  often.  I’ve  had 
only  three  letters  since  he  left,  but  he 
says  that  mine  make  sunshine  in  a shady 
place  for  him.  Squire  Cutts  told  Nell 
Williams  that  his  daughter  Annette,  who 
is  visiting  at  Coney  Island,  met  Philip 
there  at  a hop.  “I’m  glad  the  poor  fel- 
low has  some  diversions,”  I said,  but  I 
was  very  sorry  she  mentioned  it  before 
Mr.  Andover  and  mother.  Of  course  a 
man  can  not  work  day  and  night. 

August  11. — Such  weather  is  too  splen- 
did to  enjoy  alone.  Mr.  Andover  rowed 
me  up  to  the  Artichoke  River.  It  was 
like  fairy-land,  all  the  boughs  of  the  trees 
leaning  across  from  shore  to  shore,  and 
the  moonlight  and  stars  sifting  through, 
and  painting  weird  shadows  upon  the  still 
water.  Resting  upon  his  oars,  he  sang  to 
me  a gondelied  which  he  learned  abroad, 
that  seemed  just  a part  of  the  moonlight, 
the  smooth  river,  and  the  summer.  What 
they  were  to  the  eye,  his  song  was  to  the 
ear.  I wish  Philip  could  sing. 

August  12. — The  most  astonishing 
thing  has  happened.  I can  hardly  be- 
lieve it.  I have  been  in  a state  of  su- 
preme excitement  ever  since  the  mail 
came  in.  What  will  Philip  say  ? I have 
never  been  so  happy  since  the  day  he  told 
me  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  was 
selfishly  standing  in  my  light,  and  that  our 
engagement  must  be  broken  till  he  should 
see  his  way  clear  to  a fortune.  Nothing 
I urged  could  change  his  noble  resolve. 
But  now  there  is  no  longer  any  need  of 
separation.  His  way  is  clear  to  a for- 
tune. I have  drawn  a prize  in  the  Royal 
Havana  Lottery!  Good  luck  under  a 
horseshoe. 

August  13. — Mr.  Andover  came  to  give 
me  my  lesson.  He  said  I looked  as  if  I 
had  heard  good  news.  I wrote  Philip  all 
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about  it,  and  how  happy  I am  to  know 
that  our  days  of  separation  are  ended — 
that  he  must  feel  it  as  much  his  money 
as  mine,  and  that  now  he  will  not  need 
to  slave  himself  to  death,  and  that  though 
we  will  not  be  very,  very  rich — not  near- 
ly as  rich  as  Squire  Cutts — yet  we  can 
live  in  comfort  and  happiness,  unhamper- 
ed by  debt  or  poverty.  How  surprised, 
how  happy,  he  will  be ! 

August  14. — Philip  has  received  my 
good  news  by  this,  and  is  in  the  seventh 
heaven. 

16. — No  letter  from  Philip.  Perhaps 
it  is  too  early  to  look  for  one. 

20. — I shall  never  have  the  happiness 
of  expecting  a letter  from  Philip  again. 
Perhaps  I am  only  punished  for  my  self- 
ishness. I bought  the  lottery  ticket,  to  be 
sure,  in  order  to  benefit  the  home  mis- 
sions, but  the  temptation  to  benefit  Philip 
and  myself  was  too  great.  When  I drew 
the  prize  I doubted  at  the  time  whether  I 
did  not  owe  it  all  to  the  home  mission, 
but  as  I had  only  hoped  to  draw  a thou- 
sand dollars  at  most  for  that  cause,  my 
scruples  were  overruled  by  selfishness. 
My  religious  enthusiasm,  as  Philip  once 
called  it,  died  out  when  it  came  into  com- 
petition with  my  own  happiness.  I am 
punished,  indeed.  I was  so  happy,  too, 
when  I started  under  Mr.  Andover’s  con- 
voy for  the  church  picnic.  I had  no 
doubt  but  Philip  was  on  his  way  to  meet 
me  and  make  arrangements  for  our  mar- 
riage, because  he  had  not  written.  Per- 
haps he  would  be  at  home  waiting  for  me 
when  I returned,  talking  it  over  with 
mother.  I was  so  sure  of  his  love.  By- 
and-by  I got  tired  strolling  in  the  woods 
and  hunting  for  maiden-hair  fern  with 
Mr.  Andover,  and  sat  down  by  some  trees, 
a little  apart  from  the  others,  to  think  and 
enjoy.  And  presently  I heard  Miss  Anne 
Cutts  reading  a letter  aloud  to  Mrs.  Blair, 
and  her  droning  voice  was  hushing  me 
off  to  sleep. 

“ Our  wedding  is  fixed  for  October.  I wanted  to 
wait  till  Christmas,  but  my  lord  and  master  object- 
ed. My  gown  is  already  ordered  of  Worth.  I shall 
be  married  in  church  bv  Mr.  Andover. 

“ Your  affectionate  niece,  Annette  Cutts.” 

Was  Miss  Anne  Cutts  still  reading 
aloud,  or  had  I dreamed  this  about  the 
wedding  and  Mr.  Andover  ? I opened 
my  eyes,  and  saw  a little  bird  tilting  on  a 
spray,  and  immediately  Mrs.  Blair  broke 
the  spell  by  saying,  “ Bless  me,  Anne ! it’s 
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a good  match  for  Philip  Devereaux,  now 
isn’t  it  ? A lucky  day  for  him  when  he 
broke  off  with  Belle  Ford !”  And  I heard 
no  more ; the  trees  and  the  bird  seemed  to 
swim  before  me  in  a cloud  of  mist.  I 
stood  up  and  steadied  myself  against  a 
bowlder,  and  Mr.  Andover  came  and  put 
my  arm  in  his  and  took  me  home.  And 
this  is  the  end. 

Philip  untrue ; Philip  the  lover  of  an- 
other I It  is  unreal.  I can  not  seem  to 
grasp  it. 

August  22. — A letter  from  Philip  Dev- 
ereaux.  After  all,  I thought,  maybe  it 
was  gossip  and  hearsay.  The  sight  of  the 
familiar  handwriting  sent  the  blood  spin- 
ning through  my  veins.  He  congratu- 
lated me  on  my  good  luck,  and  added: 
“Having  broken  our  engagement  when 
we  were  both  beggars,  how  could  I renew 
it  now  because  you  have  become  rich  ? 
Would  not  the  world — our  world — have 
the  right  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at 
me  ? I can  not  accept  such  generosity, 
Belle,  even  for  your  sake,  but  must  still 
plod  on.”  Once  I should  have  thought 
these  sentiments  so  noble.  Whereas  I 
was  blind,  now  I see.  He  thinks  that  I 
know  nothing  about  the  affair  of  Annette 
Cutts,  or  he  has  not  courage  to  break  it  to 
me. 

September  15. — I have  resumed  my 
German  studies,  to  divert  my  mind.  Ev- 
erybody is  talking  of  the  approaching 
marriage.  I told  Mr.  Andover  about  the 
prize,  and  asked  if  he  would  take  it  for 
home  missions. 

“Have  you  the  money  in  hand?”  he 
asked. 

“No;  I have  not  even  sent  on  my  tick- 
et. I have  merely  been  notified  that  I 
had  drawn  the  amount.” 

“My  dear  Miss  Belle,”  he  said,  “par- 
don me — but  I do  not  approve  of  lot- 
teries.” 

“Neither  do  I,  any  longer.” 

“It  may  be  a foolish  scruple,”  he  pur- 
sued; “most  people  would  laugh  at  it; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  money  obtained 
in  that  way  does  more  harm  than  good — 
will  not  be  blessed  in  the  use.” 

4 4 Perhaps  not,  ” I said ; 4 4 but  what  shall 
I do  with  it?  I feel  like  the  man  who 
drew  the  elephant.” 

“Suppose  you  destroy  the  ticket,  and 
do  nothing  about  it  ?” 

4 4 Very  well, ” I returned.  4 4 1 wish  I had 
never  bought  it.”  And  so  I held  it  in  the 
gas  jet,  and  reduced  the  fortune  that  was 


to  have  made  me  happy  to  a pinch  of 
ashes. 

October  1. — A dreadful  thing  has  hap- 
pened. Squire  Cutts  has  died  insolvent. 
It  will  postpone  Annette’s  wedding.  I 
hear  that  the  order  for  her  wedding  gown 
has  been  countermanded.  But  if  Philip 
loves  her,  she  is  still  rich.  All  the  king- 
doms of  the  earth  can  not  buy  love. 

June , 1878. — It  is  more  than  a year 
since  I began  this  diary,  and  how  much 
has  occurred!  I have  often  wondered 
how  Philip  Devereaux  bore  himself  after 
Annette  Cutts  married  old  General  Bat- 
tles, with  his  millions  and  his  gout,  pre- 
ferring a palace  without  love  to  love  in  a 
cottage.  Yesterday  I wandered  into  the 
pine  woods  alone.  Mr.  Andover  and  I 
have  been  there  so  often  that  all  its 
treasures  of  shade  and  sunlight,  of  soar- 
ing pines  and  humble  mosses,  seemed 
to  belong  to  us.  Its  winding  ways  are 
like  enchantment,  luring  us  on  to  more 
beauty  and  serenity.  It  is  like  walking 
through  dim  cathedral  aisles  as  we  tread 
upon  the  carpet  of  pine  needles,  and  hear 
the  wind  fluting  through  the  branches, 
while  spicy  incense  is  wafted  about,  and 
sweet  thoughts  come  like  a benediction. 
You  scarcely  hear  an  approaching  foot- 
step, and  I was  gathering  some  ferns, 
when  some  one  close  beside  me  said,  “ Is- 
abelle! Isabelle!” — a voice  that  sound- 
ed strangely  familiar,  but  was  not  Mr. 
Andover’s;  a voice  that  seemed  to  con- 
jure a vision  of  starry  summer  nights, 
and  sweet  scents,  and  tender  words,  in 
the  instant  before  I could  turn.  I never 
once  thought  of  Philip  Devereaux,  but 
there  he  stood,  smiling  and  debonair, 
as  if  we  had  only  parted  an  hour  ago. 
44  Your  mother  told  me  I should  find  you 
here,”  he  said,  taking  my  unwilling  hand. 
“See,  I picked  a four-leaved  clover  as  I 
came  across  the  meadow ; that  means  luck. 
Isabelle,  can  you  forgive  me?” 

“Yes,  indeed,”  I answered,  heartily, 

4 4 and  thank  you  too.” 

“ I was  a fool.  Isabelle.” 

44  And  so  was  I.” 

44  Isabelle,  don’t  turn  away  your  head. 
I never  loved  Annette.  I love  you.  You 
have  no  cause  for  jealousy.  I have  come 
back  to  marry  you,  Isabelle.” 

44 1 shall  never  marry  you,  Philip,”  I 
said.  44 1 do  not  love  you  any  longer.” 

“Not  love  me ?”  he  cried.  “Oh,  I un- 
derstand ; you  have  some  natural  resent- 
ment— ” 
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the  sins  of  your — our — misguided  great- 
great-grandfather  !” 

This  was  an  impecunious  Jardine  of 
the  last  century,  who  had  sold  two  acres 
of  land,  half  a mile  below  the  house,  on 
which  was  built  a cotton  mill,  now  own- 
ed by  Mr.  Black,  the  factor,  their  only 
near  neighbor,  and  the  only  person  who 
had  yet  called  upon  young  Mrs.  Jardine. 
He  was  an  old  bachelor — there  was  no 
Mrs.  Black  to  call — which  fact,  remem- 
bering Mrs.  Maclagan,  was  a great  conso- 
lation to  Roderick,  who  betrayed  some- 
times a lurking  dislike  both  of  the  mill 
and  its  master. 

4 ‘Yes,  Blackhall  is  very  quiet,”  he  an- 
swered, 4 4 especially  after  Richerden.  You 
don’t  regret  Richerden,  though  you  are 
‘no  longer  dressed  in — ’ How  does  the 
line  run  ?” 

Silence  sang  out  into  the  clear  still 
night — no  fear  of  listeners ! — the  verse : 

“‘No  longer  dressed  in  silken  sheen, 

No  longer  decked  wi’  jewels  rare, 

Say,  canst  thou  quit  each  courtly  scene 
Where  thou  wert  fairest  of  the  fair?’” 

44  Those  4 jewels  rare’  about  which  I got 
so  angry  with  you,  my  darling,  and  yet 
which  purchased  for  us  so  much  peace  of 
mind,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr.  Maclagan’s 
declaration  4 that  he  had  not  met  for  years 
a lady  he  so  much  respected  as  young 
Mrs.  Jardine !’  Good,  honest  man ! He 
never  said  so,  but  I think  my  poor  opals 
will  appear  on  Mrs.  Maclagan’s  fat  neck 
next  winter.” 

4 4 Never  mind ; they  will  make  her  hap- 
py ; and  I — my  happiness  does  not  lie  in 
ornaments.” 

44  What  does  it  lie  in,  then  ?” 

“Love.” 

He  knew  the  whispered  answer,  without 
need  of  her  giving  it.  Still,  as  he  pressed 
his  wife  closer  to  him,  he  liked  to  hear  it. 

“Love  is  not  everything,  perhaps.  I 
mean — as  our  good  friend  Maclagan  sug- 
gested when  we  bade  him  good-by — 

‘ Will  the  flame  that  you’re  so  rich  in  light  a fire 
in  the  kitchen, 

Or  the  little*  God  of  Love  turn  the  spit,  spit, 
spit  ?’ 

We  must  be  prudent.  And  we  shall  be, 
now  the  wife  is  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer. Still,  we  may  have  a good  deal 
to  fight  against,  which  even  love  will  not 
shield  us  from.  But,  after  all,  ‘Love  is 
best  f ” 

“ Is  it  ? Do  you  really  think  so  ? For 
me  it  is;  but  you — ” She  stopped. 


Silence  was,  as  her  husband  often  told 
her,  “a  very  woman.”  Until  her  mar- 
riage she  had  been,  as  she  sometimes  own- 
ed, smiling,  utterly  ignorant  of  men  and 
their  crotchets ; their  ambitions,  lawful 
and  unlawful;  their  faults  and  virtues, 
both  larger,  maybe,  than  ours.  Such 
knowledge,  in  short,  which,  whether  for 
good  or  ill,  no  unmarried  woman  can 
possibly  acquire.  But  this  youdg  wife 
was  learning  it  day  by  day.  Slowly  she 
began  to  feel — and  in  her  large  heart, 
wholly  absorbed  in  her  husband,  to  feel 
without  pain — that  to  a man  love  is  not 
all,  nor  ought  to  be.  His  life,  meant  to 
stretch  far  outside  the  home,  should  be 
sheltered,  but  not  shut  up,  within  it,  else 
it  will  assuredly  wither  at  the  root,  like  a 
tree  which  has  neither  air  to  breathe  nor 
room  to  grow  in.  And  sometimes,  though 
he  never  said  it,  never  hinted  that  his 
marriage  had  cost  him  anything,  there 
came  a certain  dullness  over  Roderick’s 
face — the  wistful  dreariness  of  a man  who 
has  nothing  to  do,  no  special  aim  or  am- 
bition in  life,  which  told  its  own  tale. 

— Told  just  so  much,  no  more.  And 
Silence,  being  a practical  rather  than  a 
sentimental  woman,  had  made  for  herself 
no  unnecessary  misery  out  of  it.  She 
knew  her  husband  too  well  to  imagine  he 
counted  as  sacrifices  the  small,  selfish,  per- 
sonal luxuries  in  which  young  men  in- 
dulge, and  which  he  had  to  give  up  in 
marrying.  Doubtless  he  had  liked  them 
well  enough,  but  they  were  not  necessary 
to  him,  for  the  very  refinement  of  his  na- 
ture gave  it  a simplicity  almost  ascetic. 
Frugal  as  their  table  was,  he  ate  what  was 
set  before  him  without  complaining;  and 
day  after  day  he  took  long  walks  across 
country,  without  ever  hinting  that  never 
in  his  life  before  had  he  been  without  his 
great  enjoyment — a good  horse  to  ride. 
No,  these  were  not  the  things  he  missed, 
and  his  wife  knew  it.  But  he  missed 
work,  and — just  a very  little — society. 
Also,  there  was  one  pang,  not  always 
there  (for,  deceive  ourselves  as  we  may, 
we  parents,  our  children  can  be  happy 
without  us) ; still,  a sore  pang  whenever 
it  did  come — the  total  silence  of  his  own 
people  toward  him.  Since — except  that 
one  state  dinner,  and  the  call  afterward, 
when  Mrs.  Alexander  Thomson  was  “not 
at  home1' — even  Bella  had  been  too  indif- 
ferent, or  too  cowardly,  to  make  any  fur* 
ther  sisterly  sign.  The  acquaintance  had 
tacitly  dropped. 
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“We  are  just  ourselves — our  own  two 
selves,”  said  Roderick,  answering*  his 
wife’s  words,  and  perhaps  the  unspoken 
thoughts  of  both.  “We  shall  have  to 
fight  the  world  together,  and  alone ; but 
we  will  do  it,  never  fear.  You  shall  help 
me,  and  I will  help  you — if  I can.  By- 
the-way — if  one  dare  name  such  a thing 
in  face  of  those  glorious  hills — did  your 
new  kitchen  range  work  well  to-day  ?” 

She  laughed  merrily. 

“Yes,  everything  is  beginning  to  work 
well,  after  a good  deal  of  trouble.” 

“ I know  that,  my  darling.  Anybody 
less  happy-minded  than  you  would  have 
made  a mountain  of  misery  out  of  the 
chaos  I have  brought  you  into.  Poor 
Cousin  Silence ! it  could  not  have  been  so 
in  her  lifetime ; she  was  very  dainty  and 
orderly,  I believe;  but  she  has  been  dead 
more  than  a year  now.” 

‘ 4 Dear  Cousin  Silence !” — with  a sudden 
pathos  in  her  voice  which  struck  her  hus- 
band. “I  think  a good  deal  of  Cousin 
Silence.  It  seems  so  strange  that  we 
should  be  here — and  so  happy — we  two. 
Did  you  know,  Roderick,  that  this  was 
her  favorite  walk — this  terrace — hers  and 
Cousin  Henry’s  ?” 

“Cousin  Henry — that  must  have  been 
my  father !” 

4 ‘Yes,  my  father  always  called  him  so. 
He  used  to  speak  of  him  sometimes,  not 
very  often.  I have  never  told  you” — 
here  her  voice  fell  into  the  tenderest  whis- 
per— 4 4 but  I have  sometimes  thought,  if 
they  all  knew  it,  they  would  be  very  glad 
that  we  two  were  married.  Because,  as  I 
found  out  by  some  letters  I had  to  look 
over  after  mamma  died.  Cousin  Silence 
ought  to  have  married  Cousin  Henry,  if 
my  father  had  not  come  between  them  in 
some  cruel  way.  He  was  very  sorry  aft- 
erward— poor  papa!  but  it  was  too  late,  I 
suppose.  And  they  are  all  dead  now,  and 
we  are  here.  Is  it  not  strange  ?” 

“ Very  strange.  Poor  Cousin  Silence !” 
Then,  with  a sudden  and  inexplicable  re- 
vulsion of  feeling,  Roderick  added:  “We 
will  not  talk  of  this  any  more.  You  see, 
I am  my  mother’s  son.  She  loved  him 
dearly,  and  he  was  the  kindest  of  hus- 
bands to  her — my  poor  father!” 

“And  so  was  papa  to  mamma.  But, 
oh,  Roderick !” — and  clinging  to  him  with 
a sudden  passionate  impulse,  she  burst 
into  tears — 4 4 love  is  best — love  is  best! 
0 my  God,  I thank  thee!  Take  what 
Thou  wilt  from  me,  but  leave  me  this; 


let  me  never  live  to  hear  my  husband  say 
that  love  was  not  best !” 

Roderick  soothed  and  quieted  her.  She 
had  been  very  tired  that  day,  working,  as 
he  declared,  “like  a nigger  slave,”  over 
her  domestic  affairs.  Then  they  sat  down 
together,  still  under  the  starlight — it  was 
impossible  to  go  in-doors  that  lovely  night 
— and  began  talking  of  the  future,  plan- 
ning out  their  life,  the  long  sweet  life 
they  were  to  pass  together.  Full  of  work 
— of  hard  work,  maybe — but  work,  each 
for  each,  and  after  that  for  even  the  out- 
side world.  In  which,  the  young  man 
owned,  he  should  like  dearly  to  play  a 
man’s  part,  somehow,  in  some  way,  so  as 
to  leave  it  a little  better  than  he  found  it. 
Nothing  strange  in  this,  nothing  new, 
and  yet  it  seemed  all  deliciously  new  to 
these  two  young  people,  and  especially  to 
the  wife,  who  thought  her  husband  ca- 
pable of  everything  great  or  noble. 

“That  may  be  all  very  true,” said  Rod- 
erick, laughing.  “Let  us  suppose  that  I 
could  be  a king  or  an  emperor,  if  I tried, 
and  if  anybody  asked  me.  But  no  fear  of 
that.  No  doubt  it  is  foolish  to  complain 
of  having  nothing  to  do,  when  there  is 
endless  work  to  be  done  in  the  world. 
Only,  how  am  I to  find  it  ?” 

“That  is  what  puzzles  me  too,”  an- 
swered Silence.  And  her  husband  laugh- 
ed at  the  grave  j udge-of -session  expres- 
sion of  her  face,  as  he  saw  it  in  the  won- 
derfully clear  glimmer  of  the  zodiacal 
light.  44  You  have  been  brought  up  to  no 
profession,  no  business,  though  you  are 
growing  more  business-like  every  day.  It 
is  useless  trying  for  any  appointment,  for 
we  have  got  no  friends — no  grand  friends, 
that  is,  with  influence  to  help  us.  Be- 
sides, that  would  entail  our  quitting  Black- 
hall — and  you  want  to  live  at  Blackhall 
— and  we  have  decided  that  we  can  do  it 
if—” 

“ If  you  will  take  care  of  all  the  money, 
and  spend  it  carefully,  sending  me  about 
the  world  with  a pound  note  in  my  pock- 
et, which  I have  the  strictest  injunctions 
never  to  change — ” 

“Roderick!”  They  were  such  inno- 
cent merry  children  still. 

Very  soon  “young  Mrs.  Jardine,”  as 
he  was  fond  of  calling  her,  put  on  her 
wise  face  again — and  both  it  and  her 
words  often  had  a curious  wisdom — not 
worldly  wisdom,  but  that  wisdom  which 
has  been  characterized  as  coming  44  from 
God” — 44  first  pure,  and  then  peaceable.” 
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“There  is  a saying,  Roderick — you  read 
it  out  of  the  Bible  this  very  morning  at 
prayers — 4 Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to 
do,  do  it  with  thy  might.  ’ That  means,  as 
it  seems  to  me  at  least,  do  not  go  beating 
about  the  bush,  and  vexing  yourself  with 
trying  after  a hundred  things  that  you  can 
not  do,  but  do  something  which  you  can 
do.  I have  been  thinking  of  you  a great 
deal,  my  husband,  and  one  thing  has  oc- 
curred to  me.  You  are  very  clever;  you 
know  you  gave  me  a whole  heap  of  MSS. 
— prose  and  poetry — which  you  wrote  at 
college.” 

44  When  I was  so  foolish  as  to  think  I 
should  be  an  author  some  day.” 

“Well,  why  not?  All  other  profes- 
sions cost  oceans  of  money  and  years  of 
labor.  Authorship  costs  nothing  but  pen, 
ink,  and  paper.” 

“ And  a few  brains,  which  you  think  I 
have,  my  wife,  but — query  ?” 

She  looked  up  with  tender  admiration 
at  the  handsome  face — thoroughly  manly, 
and  yet  with  a strange  feminine  sweet- 
ness, such  as  is  often  supposed  to  imply 
that  mysterious  quality  called  genius. 
He  might  have  had  it  in  degree,  or  else, 
more  likely,  his  nature  belonged  to  the 
border-land  of  the  appreciative  rather  than 
the  creative.  Still,  his  wife  believed  in 
him,  wholly,  utterly. 

“ I would  give  my  life  to  see  my  hus- 
band a great  man,  and  to  help  him  to  be- 
come one!”  said  she,  with  a suppressed 
passion  which  quite  startled  Roderick. 
Then,  laughing  again,  as  if  half  ashamed 
of  her  own  earnestness:  “Suppose,  since 
we  can  not  afford  to  buy  books,  you  were 
to  set  to  work  and  write  one  ?” 

44  You  little  Solon !”  cried  Roderick,  and 
said  no  more.  But  there  was  a gleam  in 
his  eye,  a hope  in  his  heart.  Something 
in  his  wife’s  words  had  stirred  in  him  that 
ambition  which  every  man  has,  or  ought 
to  have,  else  he  is  no  true  man  at  all — the 
wish  to  do  something,  to  be  something,  to 
cease  drifting  aimlessly  down  the  stream 
of  life,  in  the  passing  pleasures  of  the  day ; 
but  to  take  firm  root  somewhere;  strike 
root  downward,  and  bear  fruit  upward. 
And  the  woman  that  hinders  him  from 
doing  this  is  no  true  wife,  but  a mere 
parasite  that  smothers  and  impedes  the 
growth  of  the  tree.  Ay,  even  though  she 
may  garland  him,  as  gorgeously  as  the 
lianas  do  the  trees  in  Western  forests, 
with  what  she  calls  love,  but  which  is  in 
truth  the  merest  selfishness. 


Such  was  not — never  could  have  been 
— the  love  of  Silence  Jardine.  From  that 
night,  when,  having  called  her  “a  little 
Solon,”  he  said  no  more,  but  sat  beside 
her,  looking  across  at  the  dim  mountains 
and  amber  sky,  and  thinking  his  own 
thoughts— uncommunicated,  perhaps  un- 
commimicable — Roderick  began  in  good 
earnest  the  work  she  had  suggested.  It 
involved  his  shutting  himself  up  many 
hours  daily,  and  being  so  absorbed  when 
he  did  appear — after  the  fashion  of  young 
writers  before  they  learn  that  true  author- 
ship is  a duty,  not  a passion,  a daily  la- 
bor, and  not  an  accidental  44  mood” — that 
sometimes  he  had  hardly  a word  to  say  to 
her,  and  she  scarcely  knew  whether  to 
smile  at  or  stand  in  awe  of  his  silence  and 
abstraction.  He  had  his  weak  points,  no 
doubt,  this  lovable  and  well-loved  Roder- 
ick; perhaps  his  wife  saw  them,  perhaps 
she  did  not.  And  she  had  hers,  which 
doubtless  he  had  also  found  out  by  this 
time.  But,  as  she  sometimes  said,  in  the 
gravely  simple  way  she  had  of  putting 
things,  the  great  secret  of  domestic  life  is 
to  be  able  to  recognize,  first,  our  own  inca- 
pacities, and  next,  the  incapacities  of  those 
dear  to  us,  so  as  to  conquer  the  one,  and  be 
happy  with,  even  in  spite  of,  the  other. 
And  they  were  happy,  no  doubt  of  that, 
for  their  happiness  lay  in  the  safe  strength 
of  satisfied  affection,  which,  like  the  key- 
note of  a tune,  settled  the  music  of  their 
life,  guiding  its  perplexed  measure  into 
one  harmonious  end. 

Happy — even  though  as  months  went 
on  the  great  problem  of  making  ends 
meet  gradually  became  more  difficult. 
Silence,  brought  up  in  that  best  school, 
poverty— when  not  actually  grinding 
poverty — had  started  their  small  menage 
on  the  safe  principle  of  paying  for  every- 
thing at  once,  and  buying  nothing  that  she 
could  not  pay  for.  But  the  differences 
between  Swiss  housekeeping  and  Scotch 
were  considerable;  she  often  found  her- 
self at  fault.  She  had  to  learn  her  lesson 
all  afresh,  and  sometimes  it  was  rather  a 
hard  one.  At  first  she  brought  all  her 
difficulties  and  distresses  to  her  husband ; 
he  listened  with  his  usual  sweet  patience, 
but  she  soon  found  that  he  did  not  under- 
stand, or  was  grieved  and  troubled;  so,  by 
degrees,  she  took  all  these  domestic  bur- 
dens on  herself  alone.  44  It  is  easy  for  me 
to  bear  them,”  she  argued ; “ but  he — ” 

And  then,  he  was  writing  a book ! She, 
who,  without  being  literary,  had  lived  in 
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an  atmosphere  of  literature,  at  least  of 
book-loving  people,  looked  on  him  with 
a tender  awe,  and  kept  from  him  every- 
thing that  could  annoy  him,  or  hinder  his 
important  work ; going  quietly  about  her 
own,  which  she  thought  so  inferior,  yet 
which  in  her  secret  heart — despise  her 
not,  ye  learned  ladies! — she  was  woman 
enough  not  merely  to  do,  but  to  enjoy  do- 
ing. To  some  wives,  and  not  the  worst 
of  them,  half  the  pleasure  of  marriage  is 
to  be  mistress  of  a house ! The  faculty  of 
arrangement— of  touching  with  that  won- 
derful rod  of  the  fairy  Order  all  the  con- 
fused elements  of  domestic  life,  and  con- 
verting them  into  smoothness  and  peace; 
the  power  of  government,  as  essential  in 
a family  as  a state,  of  setting  all  the 
wheels  working,  and  taking  care  that 
they  are  well  oiled,  so  that  the  machinery 
is  kept  going ; pleasing  the  eye  and  sooth- 
ing the  heart  with  a sense  of  comfort  and 
of  the  fitness  of  things:  all  these  qualities 
Silence  possessed  in  a very  large  measure. 
And  to  use  what  one  possesses,  to  have 
occasion  for  doing  what  one  feels  one  can 
do  well,  is  a pleasant  thing  to  all  women. 

She  was  a born  mistress  of  a household, 
this  young  Mrs.  Jardine;  none  the  less  so 
because  of  a something  in  her  beyond  it 
all,  which  made  her  often  stop  a moment 
in  her  daily  labors  to  look  at  “the  blue 
hills  far  away,”  to  listen  to  the  singing  of 
the  bum  in  the  glen,  or  the  birds  in  the 
garden,  and  perhaps  carol  a ditty  herself 
there,  when  she  was  gathering  flowers  or 
pulling  fruit,  out  in  the  open  air,  for  they 
had  no  piano,  and  she  would  not  hear  of 
buying  one  till  the  book  was  done,  and 
they  had  plenty  of  money. 

Plenty  of  money — out  of  a first  book, 
by  a “prentice  han’ !” — they  must  have 
been  most  innocent  and  ignorant  souls  to 
believe  this.  Yet  they  did.  That  MS. 
was  a novel,  of  course ; but  owing  to  the 
author  s small  experience  of  life,  and  the 
difficulty  he  found  in  painting  nature, 
thrown  back  out  of  nature  into  the  far 
past,  into  that  classic  time  which  the 
young  collegian,  who  was  a good  Greek 
scholar,  fancied  would  be  as  interesting 
to  others  as  it  was  to  himself.  He  dis- 
cussed it  incessantly,  in  that  sweet  com- 
panionship which  was  a reflection  of  him- 
self, till  he  almost  felt  like  a modern  Per- 
icles, inspired  by  a nobler,  holier,  and 
purer  Aspasia. 

And  she — she  smiled  and  listened;  not 
always  thinking  everything  perfect  be- 


cause Roderick  did  it,  but  still  much  in- 
clined that  way,  and  in  any  doubtful  case 
giving  him  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  Be- 
tween whiles  she  did  her  own  work,  as  he 
his,  so  conscientiously  that  very  often 
they  scarcely  saw  one  another  all  day 
long.  But  then  came  the  blessed  even- 
ings together,  which  healed  all  the  day’s 
worries  and  cares.  They  walked  out 
when  the  weather  was  possible,  and  then 
when  the  inevitable  rain  came  on,  they 
nestled  down  by  the  welcome  fire — made 
more  delicious,  perhaps,  by  the  beating  of 
the  storm  outside. 

“Yes,  I think  I rather  like  the  rain,” 
said  Silence  once  as  they  were  sitting 
“ four  feet  on  a fender,”  the  lamp  between 
them,  and  she  was  putting  a stitch  or  two 
into  his  coat— alas!  his  clothes  began  to 
need  mending  a little,  he  that  had  been 
“the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
form;”  but  he  scarcely  noticed  it,  being 
absorbed  in  other  things.  “You  know, 
dear,  we  were  winter  lovers,  and  half  our 
courtship  was  done  in  snow  and  rain.  I 
shall  always  love  the  rain.” 

“My  darling,  you  are  in  one  thing  un- 
like all  women — at  least  all  that  I ever 
knew;  you  invariably  prefer  what  you 
have,  instead  of  what  you  have  not.  Sup- 
pose now,  just  for  a change,  you  were  to 
begin  worrying  my  life  out  because  I can 
not  give  you  half  a dozen  servants  and  a 
carriage  and  pair,  or  take  you  out  into 
society  ? My  wife,  do  you  mind  being 
poor  ?” 

“Do  you  ? When  you  are  a Jardine 
— we  are  both  Jardines,  for  that  matter 
— and  you  are  to  be  a great  author,  or  a 
great  man,  some  day  ?” 

“Evidently  my  wife  does  not  believe 
the  two  synonymous,”  said  Roderick, 
laughing  and  coloring. 

“Not  quite,  because  the  author  may 
fail ; whereas  the  man  who  does  his  work 
— any  work — as  conscientiously  as  you 
are  doing  it,  must  always  be,  in  one  sense, 
a great  man.  Also,  the  one  is  the  world’s 
property,  the  other  is  mine.” 

She  put  her  arms  round  his  neck;  he 
leaned  against  her,  for  he  was,  in  truth, 
a good  deal  tired.  His  book  had  been 
“bothering”  him,  and  he  was  not  used  to 
being  bothered,  not  accustomed  to  the 
endless  labor,  the  perpetual  struggle  be- 
tween impulse  and  perseverance,  moods 
of  errant  fancy  and  deliberate,  mechanic- 
al, matter-of-fact  toil,  which  all  profes- 
sional authors  understand  but  too  well. 
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He  might  or  might  not  have  been  a gen- 
ius; he  certainly  did  not  think  himself 
one,  poor  Roderick!  being  always  pain- 
fully alive  to  his  own  short-comings;  but 
all  the  more  it  comforted  him  that  his 
wife  did  think  so,  and  had  the  faith  in 
him  which  he  had  not  always  in  himself. 
Human  nature  may  be  weak,  but  there  is 
often  a pathos  in  its  weakness;  and  few 
laments  have  been  more  touching  than 
that  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed,  whom 
even  the  young,  fair,  second  wife  could 
not  console  for  the  loss  of  his  old  Cadiga. 
“Ah,  but  it  was  Cadiga  who  believed  in 
me” 

That  Silence  Jardine  believed  in  her 
Roderick  might  have  been  a mistake,  even 
a folly ; but  she  did  believe,  and  it  made 
her  happy.  Through  all  their  weariness, 
solitude,  and  poverty — not  actual  need, 
but  still  hearing  sometimes  the  distant 
bark  of  the  “wolf”  that  might  soon  come 
to  their  door — the  young  husband  and 
wife  were,  nevertheless,  thoroughly  hap- 
py. All  people  might  not  have  been  so — 
not  even  married  people,  who  took  their 
stand-point  in  external  things,  thought  a 
great  deal  of  “ What  will  the  world  say  ?” 
or  delighted  in  material  pleasures  not  ob- 
tainable at  Blackhall.  But  it  had  been  a 
just  criticism  passed  by  old  Mrs.  Grierson 
on  Roderick's  young  wife,  that  she  was 
“in  the  world,  and  not  of  it;”  therefore 
she  was  happy,  and  she  made  him  hap- 
py too. 

“It’s  done  at  last!”  said  he,  almost 
with  a shout,  as,  one  late  autumn  morn- 
ing, with  the  scent  of  clematis  and  jas- 
mine coming  in  at  the  open  window,  he 
finished  his  book,  writing,  in  his  best  and 
neatest  hand,  “The  End”  on  the  final 
page.  “And  yet  I am  half  sorry!  I 
have  killed  them  all,  or  married  them — 
made  them  quite  comfortable,  anyhow — 
and  now  I rather  miss  them.  They  had 
grown  such  companions,  had  they  not, 
dear  ?” 

Silence  smiled ; but  yet,  as  she  tenderly 
tied  up  the  MS.,  carefully  counting  the 
pages,  to  be  sure  that  none  were  missing, 
a tear  fell  on  the  last  one.  It  was  so  dear 
to  her,  this  first  work  of  her  husband’s, 
done  in  their  first  year  of  married  life, 
and  full  of  so  many  associations.  She 
was  sure,  even  if  it  came  td  the  twentieth 
edition,  she  should  never  cease  to  remem- 
ber and  cherish  it,  every  line. 

“Twentieth  editions  do  not  come  every 
day,  even  to  celebrated  authors,”  said 


Roderick,  sapiently.  “I  should  be  glad 
to  sell  even  the  first  five,  and  get  the 
money.” 

“Money — I am  afraid  I had  forgotten 
the  money,”  said  Silence,  as,  indeed,  she 
had.  But  for  a good  many  days  after, 
when,  the  excitement  of  work  over,  a re- 
action came,  and  Roderick  looked  more 
pale  and  ill  than  she  had  ever  seen  him, 
she  began  to  count  over  her  little  store, 
as  if  by  counting  she  could  double  it,  and 
to  long,  day  by  day,  for  the  letter  which 
was  to  bring  the  hope  of  that  despised  ne- 
cessity— pounds,  shillings,  and  peuce. 

Celebrated  authors  are  usually  treated 
with  courtesy  and  kindliness  by  eminent 
publishers,  well  aware  that 

“ the  value  of  a thing 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring;1* 

but  unknown  and  amateur  authors  who 
rashly  send  their  MSS.  to  busy  firms,  unto 
whom  their  small  venture  is  a mere  drop 
in  the  bucket,  an  unconsidered  nothing, 
received  and  laid  indefinitely  aside,  do  not 
always  meet  the  same  consideration. 

Day  after  day  Roderick  and  Silence 
stood  together  at  their  gate — somehow, 
without  planning,  it  always  did  happen 
that  they  met  together  there  at  the  precise 
hour  when  the  postman  might  be  seen 
slowly  winding  up  the  long  road : but  in 
vain.  He  seldom  left  them  any  letters: 
never  the  letter  which  would  have  been 
such  a priceless  boon. 

Roderick  wrote  a second  time : a third 
time  Silence  hinted  at;  but  he  shook  his 
head. 

“I  am  a proud  man;  I would  as  lief 
be  the  unjust  judge  as  the  woman  who, 
by  her  continual  coming,  wearied  him 
into  justice.  What  a strange,  sad  world 
it  is,  my  darling !” 

And  then  by  degrees  he  fell  into  that 
deep  depression  so  much  commoner  to  men 
than  to  women,  in  which  women  often 
have  to  stand  by,  quite  powerless,  thank- 
ful only  if  there  still  remains,  untouched, 
that  sweet  nature,  that  pathetic  appeal  for 
sympathy,  which  was  in  Roderick’s  eyes 
when  he  said  “my  darling.” 

But  this  could  not  last  ; he  would  have 
been  more  than  human  else — or  less.  A 
youug  man  in  his  prime,  with  strong  am- 
bitions, high  aspirations — all,  in  fact,  that 
makes  the  difference  between  the  man 
who  wishes  really  to  live,  for  this  world 
and  the  next,  and  the  man  who  is  content 
to  feel,  or  act  as  if  he  felt,  “ Let  us  eat  and 
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drink,  for  to-morrow  wo  die” — for  such  a 
man  to  lx  shut  up  in  a narrow  Eden,  even 
with  bis  beloved  Eve  by  hh  s,ido — it  could 
not  te.  And  in  one  sense  it  ought  not  to 
be.  When  at  last  lie  grew  irritable,  and 
Silence  bad  to  recognise  the  fact  that 
women  have  a good  deal  to  bear,  not  only 
for,  but  from,  those  whom  they  deeply 


myself  than  ever  you  can  be  with  me* 
Now  you— nothing  ever  seems  to  vex 
you.” 

4 • That’s  all  you  know/’  she  answered, 
gayly.  lk  I may  turn  out  to  l>e  1 a goodly 
villain  with  a smiling  cheek/  as  your 
Shakspeare  has  it.” 

“Smiling,  but  just  a little  too  pale,  my 
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when  followed  by  mutual  amendment. 
These  sore  weeks  of  suspense,  which  tried 
them  both  so  much,  haply  taught  these 
young  people  a few  lessons,  which  they 
would  never  forget  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives. 

The  last  and  hardest  came  one  day 
when  they  had  been  rather  brighter  than 
usual . Silence  had  persuaded  her  husband 
to  walk  down  with  her  to  the  obnoxious 
cotton-mill,  in  which  she  had  become 
much  interested  — having  instituted,  or 
rather  carried  on  anew,  a school  for  the 
mill  girls,  which  had  been  the  favorite 
work  of  Miss  Jardine.  44  You  will  let  me 
do  it,  just  because  she  did  it  ?”  was  the  en- 
treaty, which  Roderick  could  not  resist. 
So  every  Sunday,  while  he  took  the  long 
stretch  across  the  country  which  she  in- 
sisted upon  after  the  labors  of  the  week, 
she  had  gone  down  to  an  empty  room  at 
the  mill,  and  kept  school  there  for  two 
hours. 

To-day  the  girls  recognized  her  with  de- 
light, and  her  husband,  pleased  with  her 
pleasure,  glad,  too,  of  any  relief  in  his  mo- 
notonous life,  had  talked  to  the  “hands,” 
examined  the  machinery,  and  acknowl- 
edged there  might  be  a worse  lot  in  life 
than  to  be  master  of  a mill. 

“At  one  time  I wanted  to  be  an  engi- 
neer, but  my  mother  thought  the  profes- 
sion not  ‘genteel’  enough.  She  would 
have  put  me  into  4 the  house,’  but  though 
I loved  machinery,  I hated  trade.  You 
would  not  have  wondered  had  you  ever 
known  my  grandfather  Paterson — ” Rod- 
erick stopped.  “ But  he  is  dead — and  he 
was  a clever  man,  and  an  honest,  in  his 
own  way.” 

It  was  one  of  the  things  which  Silence 
most  loved  in  her  husband,  part  of  the  in- 
finite respect  deepening  every  day,  which 
would  have  made  her  pass  over  ever  so 
many  little  faults  in  him,  that  she  never 
heard  him  speak  ill-naturedly  or  unkind- 
ly of  any  human  being. 

“I  almost  wish  I had  been  in  our  firm, 
or  some  other,  that  you  might 

‘walk  in  silk  attire, 

And  siller  hae  to  spare.’ 

But,  after  all,  my  wife,  you  would  not 
have  cared  to  see  me  a millionaire  and  a 
money-grubber — Grub  Street  seems  a deal 
nearer  my  mark.” 

They  both  laughed,  and  entered  the 
house  gayly — almost  for  the  first  time 
without  looking  on  the  hall  table,  for  the 


vague  expectation  of  something.  It  was 
not  till  Silence  had  taken  off  her  hat,  and 
began  to  make  the  tea,  that  she  saw  a large 
carrier’s  parcel,  with  the  “eminent  pub- 
lisher’s” label  outside — one  of  those  neat- 
ly done  up,  innocent  - looking  parcels 
which  often  carry  with  them  a stroke  of 
absolute  doom. 

“Let  me  open  it,”  said  Silence — and 
her  husband  let  her. 

It  was  a civil  note,  a very  civil  note, 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  MS.,  and  express- 
ing great  regret  that  the  latter  was  found 
“unsuitable.”  In  reading  it  Roderick’s 
hands  shook  nervously,  and  his  color 
went  and  came. 

“Never  mind;  it  does  not  matter;  it 
was  what  I should  have  expected,”  was 
all  he  said. 

“No,  it  does  not  matter,”  said  Silence, 
firmly.  “They  only  say  it  is  ‘unsuita- 
ble’ to  them.  It  may  suit  some  one  else. 
Let  us  try.” 

“Yes,  let  us  try,”  echoed  Roderick, 
mechanically,  his  hand  before  his  eyes. 
“And  if  wre  fail — ” 

“‘We  fail; 

But  screw  our  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 

And  we’ll  not  fail.’” 

“My  Lady  Macbeth!”  said  he,  scarcely 
able  to  forbear  a smile  at  the  sweet  bro- 
ken English,  and  the  brave  heart  which 
tried  so  hard  to  keep  up  his  own.  44  Then 
let  us  once  more  go  together  to  4 murder 
sleep’ — or  only  a publisher.  Whom  shall 
the  MS.  be  sent  to  next  ?” 

What  endless  power  of  reaction,  what 
unconquerable  hope,  there  is  in  youth! 
We  elders  often  look  back  on  our  own, 
wondering  at  the  daring  ignorance  that 
could  breast  such  unknown  monster 
waves,  or  fancy  we  could  ride  in  our  lit- 
tle cock-boats  over  seas  where  many  a 
good  ship  has  gone  hopelessly  down. 
Yet  so  it  was,  and  so  it  always  will  be. 

That  very  day — for  Silence  never  let 
any  grass  grow  under  her  feet — she  re- 
packed the  MS.  and  sent  it  to  another 
house.  From  whence  it  came  back  at 
once,  unopened,  as  all  arrangements  were 
made  up;  in  fact,  the  head  of  the  firm 
was  just  starting  for  Switzerland.  He, 
honest  man — for  publishers  are  but  men, 
though  poor  authors  will  not  always  be- 
lieve it — being,  perhaps,  a little  worn  out 
with  a year  of  worries — the  genus  irrita- 
bile  are  the  most  worrying  folk  alive — 
added  a well-meant  but  quite  unneces- 
sary sting  to  the  effect  that  “he  would 
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advise  the  author  to  try  another  tack — 
historical  novels  never  sold.” 

“Then  I had  better  burn  it,”  said  Rod- 
erick, quietly.  But  as  he  advanced  to  the 
fire  there  was  an  expression  in  his  face 
which  his  wife  had  never  seen  before. 
She  flung  herself  before  him  in  an  agony 
of  tears. 

“You  shall  not.  It  is  mine,  mine, 
whether  the  world  likes  it  or  not.  We 
will  never  give  in;  we  will  try  and  try 
again.  Don’t  you  remember  Bruce  and 
the  spider  ?” 

“A  good  simile;  because  in  the  mean 
time  I might  lie  in  this  horrid  cave  and 
starve.  Thank  you,  my  dear.  No,  I had 
rather  go  out,  take  my  sword  in  my  hand, 
and  die  fighting — die  fighting !” 

He  laughed  loudly,  and  then,  utterly 
breaking  down,  he  too  burst  into  tears. 

“ I am  ashamed  of  myself,”  he  said  at 
last.  “ But  you  do  not  know — no  wom- 
an could  know — how  terrible  this  sort  of 
life  is  to  a man.  To  sit  with  my  hands 
bound,  and  watch  the  tide  come  in,  wave 
after  wave — the  tide  that  will  drown  us 
both.  Oh,  if  I could  go  anywhere,  do 
anything!  But  I can  do  nothing,  I was 
brought  up  to  nothing.  If  I had  ten 
sons” — he  spoke  wildly,  nor  noticed  the 
sudden  change  of  the  downcast  face — 
“ay,  and  a fortune  for  each  of  them,  I 
would  still  bring  them  up  to  earn  their 
honest  bread.  Mother,  mother,  you  have 
been  very  cruel  to  me !” 

It  was  months  since  he  had  named  his 
mother  or  any  of  his  family.  By  com- 
mon consent  he  and  she  had  kept  silence, 
even  between  one  another,  on  this  point, 
and  they  did  so  still. 

Without  any  words,  Silence  laid  her 
husband’s  head  on  her  shoulder,  soothing 
him  less  like  a wife  than  a mother — or 
rather  a combination  of  both.  The  wor- 
shipped ideal,  the  “queen”  of  boyish  fan- 
cy, had  long  ago  melted  into  the  mere 
woman — not  perfect,  but  yet  trying  hard 
to  be  “as  good  as  she  could,”  both  for 
love’s  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  that  Love 
Divine  which  is  at  the  root  of  it  all. 
And  so  she  was  gradually  becoming  what 
a man  so  sorely  needs  his  wife  to  be — 
comfort,  solace,  strength;  his  fellow-la- 
borer  as  well  as  his  counsellor;  neither 
superior  nor  inferior  to  himself,  only  dif- 
ferent. 

And  in  this  character  she  made  the 
wisest  suggestion  that  could  have  been 
made,  and  which  the  day  before  he  had 


absolutely  scouted — that  they  should  go 
away  for  a few  days : accept  the  latest  of 
the  many  invitations  of  good  old  Mrs. 
Grierson,  and  visit  her — not  at  Richer- 
den,  but  at  the  coast. 

“You  know  she  said  all  the  Richerden 
people  will  have  left  by  now,”  added  Si- 
lence, hesitating. 

“That  means,  we  need  not  fear  meet- 
ing any  of  our  relations  or  friends,  we 
tabooed  folk,”  answered  Roderick,  bitter- 
ly. Nevertheless,  in  his  present  condi- 
tion, the  very  thought  of  change  had  a 
certain  relief  in  it.  “She  is  a dear  soul 
— old  Mrs.  Grierson.  I told  you  you 
would  like  her,  and  you  did.” 

“Very  much.” 

4 ‘Suppose,  then,  we  were  to  strain  a 
point  and  go  ?” 

Silence  did  not  tell  him  that  straining 
a point  was,  as  regarded  money  matters, 
more  difficult  than  he  knew ; but  she  did 
somehow  manage  it,  and  they  went;  not, 
however,  until,  after  many  consultations, 
the  luckless  MS.  had  again  gone  forth  on 
its  quest  for  a publisher;  this  time  almost 
without  hope,  but  simply  in  the  carrying 
out  of  that 1 ‘ dogged  determination”  which 
Roderick  declared  he  now  for  the  first 
time  recognized  in  his  wife. 

“ If  I had  had  it,”  he  said,  wistfully,  as 
they  sat  together  on  the  deck  of  one  of 
those  river  steamboats  where  all  the  d£- 
sagrimens  of  overcrowding  and  holiday- 
making can  not  neutralize  the  pleasure 
of  sea  and  sky,  mountain  and  loch — “if 
I had  had  it,  how  much  more  I might 
have  done !” 

“You  never  know  you  have  not  got  it 
till  you  try.” 

“My  dear  heart!”  In  the  sanctity  of 
very  private  life  Roderick  sometimes  call- 
ed his  wife  “my  heart,”  or  “my  soul,” 
which  was  a great  deal  nearer  the  truth 
than  many  an  idle  pet  name.  “ Oh,  this 
is  delicious !”  said  he,  as  he  drank  in  the 
salt  air,  and  amused  himself  with  Silence’s 
delight  in  a beauty  which  she  declared 
made  Scotland  “better  than  Switzerland,” 
the  broad  estuary  running  up  into  long 
hill-encircled  lochs,  where  porpoises  tum- 
bled, and  white  gulls  wheeled  screaming 
overhead,  and  the  lights  and  shadows 
came  and  went,  producing  “effects”  such 
as  are  seen  nowhere  but  in  this  rainy, 
sunshiny  land— a country  which  beyond 
all  others  seems  to  be  a country  with  a 
soul,  especially  on  its  coast.  And  Si- 
lence, who,  though  brought  up  among 
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mountains,  had  never  seen  the  sea  except 
when  she  crossed  it  at  Calais,  watched  all 
these  wonders  with  perfectly  childish  de- 
light. 

s “ How  happy  you  are !”  said  Roderick, 
looking  at  her. 

44  Why  not  ? when  we  two  are  together 
— always  together.” 

Roderick  smiled,  not  in  gratified  van- 
ity— he  had  very  little  of  that ; but  recog- 
nizing— as  in  selfish  passion  men  can  nev- 
er recognize — the  sweetness  of  being  able 
to  make  another  human  being  perfectly 
happy. 

Mrs.  Grierson’s  welcome  was  a treat  to 
get.  She  was  one  of  those  old  people 
whom  all  young  people  love — sympathet- 
ic, unexacting,  expending  wherever  she 
could,  and  especially  upon  any  one  that 
needed  it,  the  warmth  of  her  childless, 
motherless  heart.  Narrow  she  might  be 
in  her  opinions — at  least  some  of  the  new 
generation,  even  Roderick  himself,  had 
thought  so — but  in  her  acts  she  was  wide 
as  charity  itself.  And  her  house  was 
one  of  those — not  too  many  in  this  world 
— where  guests  feel  entirely  4 4 at  home.” 
Not  from  its  luxuries,  though  these  were 
enough  to  make  Roderick  sometimes  say, 
mournfully,  44 1 wish,  my  darling,  I could 
give  you  such  and  such  things  at  Black- 
hall!”  but  from  the  spirit  of  kindliness 
and  peace  that  pervaded  it  all.  You  al- 
ways found  everything  done  for  you  that 
you  wanted,  and  nothing  that  you  did 
not  want.  Nobody  ever  attempted  to 
“amuse”  you,  and  yet  you  were  never 
neglected,  never  allowed  to  feel  that  un- 
der the  polite  smile  was  the  secret  wish : 

4 4 1 wonder  when  they  are  going  away !” 

The  young  folks  were  left  almost  entire- 
ly to  themselves,  sitting  out  on  the  lovely 
shore  or  climbing  the  heights — the  same 
where  Roderick  had  a year  ago  sat  and 
dreamed  of  the  then  unseen  and  incred- 
ible she,  as  he  told  her  once  when  she  sat 
beside  him.  They  wandered  about,  per- 
fectly content,  till  dusk,  when  they  came 
in,  and  submitted  placidly  to  the  sweet 
severities  of  late  dinner.  Mrs.  Grierson 
belonged  to  one  of  the  “old”  Richerden 
families,  and  cherished  the  refined  for- 
mality vainly  imitated  by  the  nouveaux 
riches  of  that  society. 

“But  you  seem  quite  at  home,”  said 
Roderick  to  his  wife.  “You  might  have 
been  a Richerden  lady  all  your  days,  so 
well  you  play  your  part.” 

“ I don't  play  it  at  all,  dear.  I really 


enjoy  myself— I enjoy  everything — with 
you.  How  terrible  it  must  be” — with  a 
sudden  shiver — “I  hardly  know  which 
would  be  most  terrible,  having  to  part 
from  one’s  husband,  or  parting  conscious 
that  one  was  not  sorry  to  part.  Now  you 
and  I are  not  always  4 good,’  my  Roderick. 
Sometimes  we  vex  one  another:  I don’t 
believe  a bit  in  your  Dunmow  flitch  of 
bacon.  Why,  we  have  not  been  married 
six  months,  and  I am  sure  we  have  quar- 
relled at  least  twelve  times.” 

“Not  quarrelled,  only  differed,”  an- 
swered he,  laughing.  “And  I suppose 
all  people  do  differ,  and  yet  love  one  an- 
other to  the  end.  You  love  me  still  ?” 

“Yes” — with  a sudden  gravity — 4 4 be- 
cause I respect  you.  I think  there  is  one 
only  thing  wliich  could  kill  my  love — if  I 
ceased  to  respect  you.  I should  do  my 
duty  still,  but  all  love  would  go  dead  out, 
like  a fire  when  one  tramples  on  it.  And 
then  I think  no  power  on  earth  could  ever 
light  it  up  again.” 

4 4 God  forbid!”  Roderick  said,  startled 
by  a kind  of  sad  sternness  which  came 
into  the  gentle  face.  But  it  did  him  good, 
after  all,  to  feel  that  there  was  that  in  his 
wife  which  would  never  suffer  any  man 
to  make  her  into  either  a plaything  or  a 
slave.  The  next  minute  she  had  slipped 
her  hand  into  his. 

4 4 Don’t  let  us  talk  such  nonsense,  my 
Roderick;  you  will  always  love  me  and 
hold  me  fast.  I can  bear  anything  so 
long  as  you  hold  me  fast.” 

He  did  hold  her  fast,  and  through  more 
trials  than  she  guessed.  To  his  sensi- 
tive nature,  the  continual  dread  of  meet- 
ing Richerden  people — old  acquaintances 
who  might  speak  to  him  or  her  of  painful 
things — became  a perfect  bugbear.  And 
though  Mrs.  Grierson,  with  her  usual  deli- 
cate tact,  had  managed  to  let  him  under- 
stand that  his  own  family  had  all  return- 
ed to  town — that  is,  Richerden — for  the 
winter,  still  he  caught  himself  looking 
into  every  carriage  that  passed  along  the 
one  beautiful  sea-side  road,  every  steam- 
er that  stopped  at  the  now  half-deserted 
quay,  with  a nervous  anxiety  lest  he 
should  see  some  familiar  face;  familiar 
still,  but  welcome  no  more. 

Suppose  he  did  meet  them — he  only  said 
4 4 them”  without  individualizing — what 
should  he  do?  Would  nature  and  in- 
stinct triumph  over  reason,  so  that  he 
could  not  ignore  them,  his  own  flesh  and 
I blood,  look  and  pass  by  as  if  they  were 
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common  strangers  ? And  oneo  Silence, 
who  after  a time  bf.g$n  to  divine  his  un- 
spoken thoughts,,  brought  him  face  to  face 
with  them  by  a sudden  question,  put  with 
a tender  anxiety,  but  very  earnestly. 

**  Roderick,  1 have  often  wanted  to  ask 
— what  should  you  do  if  you  were  to  meet 
your  mother  f1 


14  If  wv?  were  to  meet  her,  you  mean  *,  for 
we  are  never  apart.”  In  truth  he  took 
care  they  never  should  be  apart,  lest 
somebody  or  something*  should  chance 
to  wound  her,  the  defenseless  creature 
whom  every  day  he  felt  more  bound  to 
cherish,  and  concerning  whom  his  in- 
dignation continually  higher  rose.  A 
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4 4 tragedy  in  a tea-pot”  maybe,  but  none 
the  less  a tragedy ; a shadow  that  was  al- 
ways coming  between  them  and  the  sun ; 
and  worse  here,  after  a little,  when  the 
first  pleasantness  of  the  change  had  worn 
off — worse  certainly  than  at  Blackhall. 
By-and-by,  he  spoke  of  going  back  to 
Blackhall,  but  good  Mrs.  Grierson  en- 
treated they  would  stay  on  a little  longer. 

44  It  would  do  your  wife  good,  and  me 
too,”  she  said.  “Remember,  I have  no 
daughter,  and  she  no  mother.” 

“That  is  true,  poor  child!”  And  he 
looked  sadly  across  to  where,  in  sweet  un- 
conscious peace,  Silence  sat,  making  with 
her  deft  fingers  a cap  for  the  old  lady. 

“Why  call  her  ‘poor?’  Pardon  me, 
my  dear  Roderick,  but  may  I ask  one 
question — has  your  mother  ever  seen  your 
wife  ?” 

“No.” 

“She  ought  to  see  her.  Do  you  not 
think  so  ?” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Mrs.  Grierson? 
But,  excuse  me,  this  is  a subject  upon 
which  we  had  better  not  speak.” 

“I  agree  with  you,  and  should  never 
have  spoken,”  said  the  old  lady,  nervous- 
ly, “were  it  not  almost  my  duty  to  tell 
you  that  Mrs.  Jardine  is  at  Fairfield,  close 
by,  come  unexpectedly  on  a three  days’ 
visit.  She  may  not  come  to  see  me,  and 
she  may.  If  she  does — ” 

“We  will  leave  immediately,”  said 
Roderick,  rising.  “Indeed,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Grierson,  it  is  much  better  so.  We 
should  grieve  to  cause  you  a moment’s  in- 
convenience.” 

“My  dear,”  laying  her  hand  on  his 
arm,  and  looking  at  him  with  sweet  calm 
eyes  that  were  so  near  the  other  world  as 
to  have  half  forgotten  the  sorrows  of  this 
— “my  dear,  I knew  you  as  soon  as  you 
were  bora.  Forgive  an  old  woman  who 
never  had  a child ; but  mothers  are  moth- 
ers— don’t  you  think  that  instead  of  go- 
ing away,  you  should  rather  stay,  on  the 
chance  of  seeing  your  mother  ?” 

“See  my  mother?  what,  she — But 
indeed  I can  not  talk  over  these  things, 
which,  I suppose,  you  know  all  about. 
Everybody  does  know  everybody  else’s 
affairs  in  Richerden.” 

44  Yes,  I know.” 

“ Then  it  is  kind  not  to  have  spoken  to 
me  before.  Let  us  continue  that  whole- 
some silence.  Let  me  take  my  wife  and 
go.” 

“Suppose  your  wife  and  I were  to  set- 


tle that  question.  She  is  the  dearest  little 
woman  in  all  the  world.  I only  wish  I 
had  had  her  for  my  daughter.  Women 
understand  women  best, ’’she  added,  with 
a gentle  smile.  “I  think,  my  dear  boy, 
you  had  better  walk  away.” 

Roderick  did  not  walk  away,  but  he  suf- 
fered Mrs.  Grierson  to  go  over  and  speak 
to  his  wife.  Finally,  the  ice  once  broken, 
they  were  able  to  talk  over  these  painful 
things  all  three  together.  The  younger 
ones  poured  out  their  grief  and  wrath ; at 
least,  Roderick  did ; Silence  said  nothing. 
The  elder  woman  listened  patiently  and 
tenderly,  yet  took  a little  the  opposite  side, 
for  there  are  two  sides  to  every  subject, 
and  those  are  the  wisest  people  who  in 
youth  can  see  with  old,  in  age  with  young, 
eyes. 

Deep  as  her  sympathy  was,  seventy 
views  things  a little  differently  from 
twenty-seven.  The  warm  motherly  heart 
could  not  choose  but  to  put  itself  in  the 
mother’s  place — the  mother  who  had  so 
wholly  lost,  or  persuaded  herself  she  had 
lost,  her  beloved  and  only  son. 

44 1 have  known  Mrs.  Jardine  ever  since 
her  marriage,”  Mrs.  Grierson  explained  to 
Silence.  “She  is  a woman  of  strong 
prejudices,  strong  passions,  but  generous 
and  kindly  ; doing  wrong  things  some- 
times, as  we  all  do,  but  doing  them  with 
the  best  intentions,  which  not  all  of  us 
do.  But  I beg  your  husband’s  pardon  for 
criticising  his  mother,  who  is  so  totally 
opposite  to  his  wife  that,  on  the  principle 
that  extremes  meet,  I should  not  wonder 
if,  when  you  do  meet,  you  were  to  like 
one  another  amazingly.”  # 

Roderick  made  no  answer;  but  whether 
he  believed  it  or  not,  the  idea  certainly 
seemed  to  comfort  him.  He  listened  with 
a patience  that  surprised  himself  to  a fur- 
ther homily  and  many  gentle  arguments, 
ending  with  one  which  youth  is  so  slow  to 
understand — that  life  is  too  short  for  any- 
thing but  love  and  peace. 

Yielding  at  last  to  her  earnest  entreaty, 
and  to  the  mute  appeal  of  his  wife’s  eyes, 
Roderick  consented  that  Mrs.  Grierson 
should  write  a brief  note  to  his  mother, 
mentioning  formally  what  guests  she  had 
in  her  house,  and  how  happy  she  should 
be  to  see  Mrs.  Jardine,  “were  it  conven- 
ient and  agreeable.” 

The  next  six  hours,  spent  within-doors 
— they  shrank  from  the  chances  of  the 
road  'without — were  not  very  happy  hours 
to  any  of  the  trio. 
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It  was  nearly  night — a red  stormy  sun- 
set fading  over  the  sea,  the  4 4 white  horses” 
rising,  a gale  beginning  to  blow  and  dash 
the  waves  wildly  against  the  rocks  under 
the  drawing-room  windows.  Roderick 
and  Silence  had  been  watching  the  twi- 
light shadows  upon  the  mountains,  be- 
yond which  lay  Blackball  and  home. 

44 1 almost  wish  we  were  at  home,”  she 
whispered ; and  he  had  put  his  arms  ten- 
derly round  her,  when  suddenly  Mrs. 
Grierson  entered  with  a letter  in  her 
hand. 

“Read  that,  my  dears.  It  is,  I own, 
rather — surprising.  ” 

It  was — from  a mother.  44  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine’s  compliments  to  Mrs.  Grierson,  and 
she  does  not  intend  going  out  to-day ; but 
if  Mr.  Roderick  Jardine  has  anything  to 
say  to  her,  he  may  come,  provided  he 
comes  alone,  at  ten  o'clock  to-morrow.” 

These  brief  lines  were  passed  round, 
and  then  the  three  regarded  one  another; 
doubtful  who  should  speak  first,  and  still 
more  doubtful  what  to  say. 

At  last  Roderick,  pressing  his  hostess’s 
hand,  bade  her  not  to  be  troubled.  She 
had  done  her  best.  44  But  you  see,  dear 
Mrs.  Grierson,  that  I was  right.  We  had 
better  go  home.” 

44  And  not  go  and  see  your  mother  ?” 

“Certainly  not  — without  my  wife. 
Dear,”  turning  to  her  affectionately,  “we 
did  not  have  it  in  our  Swiss  marriage  serv- 
ice, though,  I believe,  it  is  in  the  English 
one;  but  there  is  a text:  4 What  God  hath 
joined  together,  let  no  man  put  asunder.’ 
I do  not  mean  to  be  put  asunder  from  my 
wife — not  even  by  my  own  mother.” 

He  spoke  smilingly,  caressing  her  the 
while,  but  Silence  burst  into  tears. 

44  And  it  is  I that  have  been  the  cause 
of  this— I,  who — Does  she  know,  Rod- 
erick, that  my  mother  is  dead  ? And 
would  any  one  whose  mother  is  dead  wish 
to  keep  a son  away  from  his  living  moth- 
er ? Go  to  her  with  or  without  me — only 
go!” 

And,  argue  as  he  might,  she  refused  to 
see  the  matter  in  any  other  light.  A 
mother  was  a mother  always.  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine had  wished  to  see  him,  and  he  must  go. 

Roderick  thought  differently.  To  him 
it  appeared  the  most  arrant  cowardice  ; 
desertion  of  the  wife  he  had  deliberately 
chosen;  acknowledgment  of  an  error  he 
had  never  committed.  Besides,  it  was  a 
weak  truckling  to  the  stronger  side — the 
wealthy  side. 


“For  (you  may  not  know  it,  Mrs. 
Grierson,  though  it  seems  to  me  that  ev- 
erybody does  get  to  know  everything,  es- 
pecially at  Richerden)  my  mother’s  mon- 
ey is  all  in  her  own  hands ; and  I — we — 
are  as  poor  as  church  mice.” 

Mrs.  Grierson  smiled.  “Money  is  a 
good  thing,  and  a bad  thing,  but  not  half 
such  an  important  thing  as  some  folks  im- 
agine. It  need  not  hinder  a man  from 
going  to  see  his  own  mother.” 

Roderick  winced  slightly.  44  Then  you 
think  my  pride  wrong  ?” 

4 4 Not  pride  for  her,”  with  a tender 
glance  at  Silence.  44  But  as  for  yourself 
— a man  satisfied  of  his  own  real  motives 
should  be  indifferent  to  any  imputed  ones. 
That  is  not  his  concern  at  all.” 

4 4 You  are  right;  I admit  it.  Still,  as 
to  my  wife — ” 

But  Silence  flung  herself,  in  one  of  her 
rare  outbursts  of  emotion,  on  her  knees 
beside  her  husband.  44  Go,  I beseech  you, 
go ! She  is  alive — you  can  hear  her  speak 
— you  can  make  her  understand  you  love 
her.  Oh,  Roderick,  you  don’t  know  what 
it  is  to  call  when  there  is  none  to  answer 
— to  weep  when  there  is  no  one  to  com- 
fort you.  Go,  go!  You  have  no  idea 
what  it  is  to  feel  that  one’s  mother  is 
dead !” 

He  kissed  and  comforted  her  into  calm- 
ness; but  something  struck  and  startled 
him,  something  which,  under  all  her  sweet 
cheerfulness,  he  had  never  found  out  be- 
fore— that  mystery  of  being  44  acquainted 
with  grief.”  He  himself  had  known  vex- 
ation, annoyance,  disappointment ; but 
sorrow,  heart-sorrow,  he  had  never  known. 
She  had.  Young  as  she  was,  he  felt  from 
that  hour  that  in  many  things  his  wife 
was  both  older  and  wiser  than  he. 

“I  will  do  exactly  as  you  wish,”  he 
said.  “Mrs.  Grierson,  will  you  write  to 
my  mother,  and  say  I shall  be  with  her  at 
the  appointed  hour  ? But,  remember — as 
indeed  I shall  tell  her  myself — that  it  is 
wholly  and  solely  because  my  wife  de- 
sires it.” 

So  he  went.  When  he  came  back, 
which  was  almost  immediately,  he  sat 
down  beside  Silence,  and  kissed  her  with- 
out a word. 

44  Well,  dear  ?” 

44  Well,  my  love,  I have  done  as  you 
wished,  and — there  is  an  end  of  it.” 

44  What  did  she  say  ?” 

4 4 We  had  neither  of  us  any  opportunity 
of  saying  anything.  She  had,  or  discov- 
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ered,  important  business  at  Richerden, 
and  left  at  eight  this  morning.” 

44  Without  any  letter  or  message  ?” 

4 4 Without  one  single  word.  And  now, 
my  wife,  that  page  is  turned  over.  Let 
us  close  the  book  and  begin  again.  Is  it 
not  best,  Mrs.  Grierson  ?” 

The  old  lady  hesitated.  There  were 
tears  in  her  kindly  eyes. 

“It  shall  be  best,”  said  Roderick,  firm- 
ly. 4 4 Come,  my  darling,  let  us  thank  our 
dear  friend  here  for  all  her  goodness  to 
us.  Let  us  pack  up  our  boxes  and  return 
to  Blackhall.” 

To  Roderick,  as  perhaps  to  most  men, 
anything  decided  was  easier  than  a thing 
uncertain.  He  recovered  his  spirits  soon- 
er than  Silence,  who  was  greatly  distress- 
ed, could  at  all  have  expected.  Perhaps, 
like  many  of  us,  having  resolved  to  do  a 
painful  thing,  he  was  not  sorry  when  fate 
stepped  in  to  prevent  his  doing  it.  And 
he  listened  patiently  to  Mrs.  Grierson's 
arguments  against  rashly  judging  what 
might  have  been  pure  accident  or  un- 
avoidable necessity. 

4 4 We  shall  see,”  he  said.  4 4 In  the 
mean  time,  need  we  say  any  more  ? My 
wife  and  I have  an  equal  dislike  to  talking 
it  over.  Let  us  all  forget  it,  and  spend 
a happy  last  day  together.” 

It  was  happy,  and  the  next  day  too. 
Mrs.  Grierson,  who,  while  consenting  to 
their  departure,  had  sorely  regretted  it, 
accompanied  them  part  way  on  their  jour- 
ney, and  made  it  as  easy  as  she  could. 
Her  farewell  words,  too,  were  given  with 
unmistakable,  earnest  affection.  4 4 Roder- 
ick, take  care  of  your  wife.” 

He  did  take  care  of  her,  with  an  in- 
stinct new,  but  strangely  sweet.  Most 
men  have  passion  in  them ; many  have  a 
kindly  good  nature  and  a sort  of  ever- 
craving  affectionateness  which  passes  for 
love ; but  very  few  have  that  tenderness, 
that  generous  devotion,  of  the  strong  to 
the  weak,  the  helpful  to  the  helpless, 
which  constitutes  the  highest  manliness, 
and  which  is  best  described  by  the  Scrip- 
ture phrase,  44 1 was  as  a husband  unto 
them.”  Roderick  had  it. 

Lovely  as  the  day  was — one  of  those 
rare  late  autumn  days  which  in  Scotland 
make  earth  look  like  paradise— and  beau- 
tiful as  was  the  scenery  through  which 
they  passed.  Silence  was  so  tired  with  her 
journey  that  for  the  last  few  miles  she  lay 
with  her  head  on  Roderick's  shoulder, 
scarcely  speaking  a word,  and  only  rous- 


ing herself  when  she  saw,  glimmering  like 
stars  in  the  distance,  the  window  lights  of 
Blackhall. 

4 4 Ah  I”  she  sighed,  “that  must  be 
home.” 

“ 4 East  or  west,  hame  is  best.’  4 Home 
is  home,  be  it  ever  so  homely,’”  said 
Roderick,  as  he  lifted  her  in  doors,  and 
set  her  in  the  large  arm-chair  by  the  blaz- 
ing fire,  seeing  nothing,  heeding  nothing, 
except  the  little  pale  face  which  to  him 
was  so  infinitely  dear. 

Not  until  tea  was  over,  and  her  cheer- 
ful smile  had  fully  returned,  did  he  no- 
tice, among  the  small  heap  of  papers  lying 
waiting  for  him,  the  fatal  well-known 
book-packet — the  MS.  returned. 

He  tried  to  cover  it  over,  and  not  let 
his  wife  see  it,  but  her  eye  was  too  quick. 
Vain,  too,  was  the  innocent  deception  of 
his  protest  that  he  had  44  fully  expected 
this,” and  “did  not  care.” 

44 But  I care,”  said  Silence,  mournfully. 
And  then  the  poor  young  things  sat  down 
face  to  face  with  their  bitter  disappoint- 
ment, and  tried  to  bear  it  as  well  as  they 
could. 

The  third  4 4 stony  - hearted”  publisher 
had  taken  a good  deal  of  trouble  over  the 
rejected  MS.  He  had  had  it  read  care- 
fully, and  inclosed  the  44  reader's"  opinion 
— a shrewd,  kindly,  and  if  severe,  not  un- 
just, analysis  of  the  whole,  holding  out  a 
hope  that  after  long  years  of  patient  study 
the  author  might  succeed  in  finding  a 
public,  not  for  that,  but  for  something 
else,  of  a different  sort. 

“Very  kind  of  him,”  said  Roderick, 
passively;  “and  in  the  mean  time  we 
may  starve.” 

“Not  quite  that,  dear,”  said  Silence, 
gently.  “You  know  we  have  enough 
for  ourselves,  if  we  live  wholly  to  our- 
selves. Remember  what  Mrs.  Grierson 
was  saying  the  other  day,  that  the  great- 
est evil  of  poverty  was  because  people  will 
not  spend  their  money  upon  their  own 
family  and  its  needs,  but  in  making  a 
show  before  the  eyes  of  the  world.  Now 
this  might  be  necessary  at  Richerden,  but 
here,  where  wre  live  so  quietly — ” 

4 k Quietly  ! — quietly ! Blackhall  will 
soon  set  me  mad  with  its  quietness ! To 
vegetate  here  upon  a pound  or  two  a 
week,  so  long  as  there  was  the  remotest 
chance  of  working  my  way  to  something 
better!  I can't  do  it;  no  man  could.” 

“ And  no  woman  who  really  loved  her 
husband  wTould  let  him  do  it.” 
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“Thank  you,  my  darling.  I thought 
you  would  say  so.  Even  though  you  are 
a woman,  you  can  understand.  You  will 
not  be  a coward  ? You  will  buckle  on 
my  breastplate  and  let  me  plunge  into  the 
fight  ? Then,  like  our  friend  Macbeth, 

“‘At  least  I’ll  die  with  harness  on  my  back.’” 

She  laughed ; they  both  laughed.  Ay, 
even  through  all  their  distress.  There 
was  in  them  that  wonderful  ever-renewed 
spring  of  hope,  which  in  pure  natures  is 
long  before  it  runs  dry. 

“So  that  is  settled.  I will  see  Mr. 
Black  to-morrow  about  the  possibility  of 
letting  Blackhall ; and  then,  if  we  can  let 
it,  we  will  go  to  London  at  once.” 

Silence  made  no  reply.  Her  drooped 
face  turned  white — then  scarlet — then 
white  once  more. 

“Come,  wise  little  woman,  what  is  the 
matter  with  you  ? You  have  given  your 
consent,  now  give  your  opinion.  Where 
shall  we  go,  and  when  ?” 

“I  think,  if  you  will  let  it  be  so,  I 
should  like  us  to  stay  quietly  here  until 
the  spring.” 

“Why  ? What  possible  reason — ” 

Silence  put  both  her  arms  round  her 
husband’s  neck,  and  looked  at  him,  right 
into  his  eyes — a strangely  solemn,  tender, 
absolutely  speechless  look. 

Then — he  knew. 


THE  REVOLUTION  IN  THE  LIFE 
OF  MR.  BALINGALL. 

I. 

THE  afternoon  had  been  fine,  but  when 
young  Mr.  Balingall  stepped  out  of 
Miss  Vancourt’s  drawing-room,  he  found 
that  a black  drift  had  blown  across  the 
moon,  the  air  had  chilled,  and  drops  of 
rain  were  falling  slow  and  cold,  as  if  the 
low-hanging  clouds  were  fringed  with 
melting  icicles.  He  drew  on  his  gloves, 
buttoned  his  great-coat  over  a pink  flower, 
and  walked  fast,  with  his  head  bent  slight- 
ly to  the  wind.  It  was  nearing  midnight, 
and  the  streets  were  almost  deserted. 
Turning  a corner,  he  came  rather  sudden- 
ly on  two  people,  a man  and  a woman, 
who  were  talking  earnestly  together. 
Barely  glancing  at  them,  he  gave  the  in- 
side of  the  walk,  and  was  about  to  pass 
them  by,  when  the  woman — a mere  girl — 
raised  her  hand  and  stopped  him. 

“Will  you  be  so  kind,”  said  she,  with 
an  exquisite  gentleness,  “as  to  direct  us 
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to  a carriage  stand  ? We  are  strangers  in 
the  city,  and  are  somewhat  hurried,  wish- 
ing to  take  the  Southern  train.” 

Her  voice  shook  a little  as  she  ended, 
and  before  Mr.  Balingall  could  reply,  her 
companion — a young  man  with  a hand- 
some, irresolute  face — burst  out  in  a tone 
of  excessive  agitation:  “Don’t  you  do  it, 
Sir — don’t  you  do  it.  She  is  going  to 
Kilbuck,  where  the  yellow  fever  is  raging. 
Twenty-five  new  cases  yesterday — frost  a 
month  off.  I am  responsible  to  her  fami- 
ly. She  will  die;  she  can’t  help  dying.” 

“I  beg  of  you  not  to  make  a scene,” 
said  the  girl,  sharply.  Then,  to  Mr.  Bal- 
ingall : “ Sir,  I am  compelled  to  go.  It  is 
a matter  of  life  and  death.  This  is  entire- 
ly my  own  affair.  I am  of  age.  This 
gentleman  promised  to  take  me  to  the  sta- 
tion. We  have  been  walking  about  for 
more  than  an  hour.  He  pretended  to  lose 
his  way,  and  I know  he  has  purposely 
misled  me.  You  are  a stranger,  but  if 
you  have  a heart  in  your  bosom” — and 
she  made  a passionate  gesture — “will  you 
not  help  me  ?” 

“Her  death  will  be  on  your  head,” 
cried  the  young  man.  4 4 Don’t  dare  to  give 
up  to  her.  She  Is  not  with  her  mother, 
and  she  is  out  of  her  wits  with  trouble.” 

To  this  moment  Mr.  Balingall  had  not 
spoken.  He  had  looked  from  one  to  the 
other  of  the  strange  pair.  The  man, 
flushed,  frightened,  with  an  air  of  depre- 
cation rather  than  of  authority;  the  girl, 
quiet,  pale,  and  cold  but  for  her  angrily 
burning  eyes.  She  was  muffled  from 
head  to  foot  in  some  dark-looking  stuff, 
a veil  was  wound  lightly  round  her  small 
hat,  and  pushed  up  just  above  square,  del- 
icate dark  brows.  They  stood  near  a gas- 
light, and  these  details  stamped  them- 
selves half  unconsciously  on  Mr.  Balin- 
gall’s  mind  and  memory. 

“Oh,  my  God  !”  she  cried,  “while  we 
stand  here  the  time  passes,  and  the  South- 
ern train  leaves  at  midnight.”  She  turn- 
ed her  great  angry  eyes  upon  her  compan- 
ion. 4 4 1 will  never  forgive  you  while  ray 
reason  lasts,”  she  said,  “ if  I do  not  get  off. 
How  many  times  must  I tell  you  that  this 
is  no  affair  of  yours  ? What  are  you  to 
me  ?” 

44  Your  brothers  will  hold  me  responsi- 
ble,” he  said,  half  sullenly. 

“My  brothers  shall  not  hold  you  re- 
sponsible. I made  my  will  this  morning, 
and  it  exonerates  you  and  every  other 
human  being.  I act  for  myself.  No  one 
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has  a right  to  oppose  me,  you  least  of  all. 
I shall  kill  myself  if  I do  not  go.  How 
dare  you  keep  me  with  your  inane  talk  ? 
You  coward ! Because  you  are  afraid  of 
fever  yourself,  you  think  every  one  else 
ought  to  be.  And  you  tried  to  deceive 
me,  pretending  you  could  not  find  a car- 
riage. It  is  a shame.  You  may  leave 
me.  I will  trust  myself  to  this  stranger. 
Will  you  take  me  to  the  station  ? There 
is  no  time  to  lose.” 

She  poured  out  the  quick  sentences  in 
a low  but  passionately  angry  voice.  It 
struck  Mr.  Balingall  that  the  extreme 
gentleness  of  her  first  address  to  him  had 
been  that  of  a violent  repression. 

He  found  his  voice,  and  bowed  pro- 
foundly. “There  is  a cab  stand  not  three 
squares  away,”  he  said;  “ if  you  will  per- 
mit me,  I will  conduct  you  to  it.” 

Her  escort  interposed.  “Since  the 
young  lady  will  have  her  way,”  he  said, 
not  without  dignity,  “I  will  attend  her. 
There  is  no  need  of  troubling  you,  Sir.” 

“I  do  not  trust  him,”  she  repeated. 
“ Come  with  us,  if  you  please.” 

They  started  off,  the  girl  almost  lead- 
ing, with  quick,  long  steps.  She  would 
not  take  the  arm  of  either  young  man, 
but  walked  between  them  in  a silence  so 
magnetic  that  the  whole  air  seemed  to 
vibrate  with  her  pain.  The  rain  was 
falling  faster  now.  Around  the  lamp- 
posts  were  little  circles  of  light,  and  each 
interval  of  gloom,  as  they  passed  from 
one  to  another,  seemed  longer  and  black- 
er than  the  last.  Mr.  Balingall  felt  him- 
self in  a dream  where  all  is  unreal  and 
nothing  natural.  The  only  words  that 
would  have  come  to  his  lips,  had  he  spok- 
en, would  have  been:  “I  did  not  think  a 
woman  could  take  such  long  steps.” 

As  they  neared  the  cab  stand  the  girl’s 
companion  made  one  more  effort.  “For 
God’s  sake,  Miss  Idal — ” he  began,  impet- 
uously. 

“Do  not  call  out  my  name  on  the 
street,  if  you  please,”  said  she,  “and  do 
not  speak  to  me  again.  I can’t  bear  it.” 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  was  si- 
lent, while  she  made  her  own  bargain 
with  the  cabman,  promising  him  a double 
fee  should  he  reach  the  station  in  time. 
Mr.  Balingall  obeyed  her  motion,  and  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  carriage.  No  one 
spoke  during  the  short  drive.  The  girl 
leaned  back  and  closed  her  eyes.  It 
seemed  to  him  almost  a dishonorable 
thing  to  watch  her,  but  as  the  carriage 


rolled  in  and  out  of  the  light  he  could 
not  for  his  life  restrain  an  eager  glance 
at  the  cold  young  face  opposite.  Was 
she  always  so  white  ? Or  was  it  the  ef- 
fect of  all  that  black  about  her  head  and 
shoulders  ? And  was  it  the  little  black 
hat,  tipped  low  over  her  brow,  that  made 
those  deep  shadows  under  her  reddened 
eyelids  ? The  face  was  clean  cut,  with 
a short  sensitive  nose,  and  a wide  full 
mouth,  now  drawn  to  a straight  line  of 
endurance.  Her  form  was  of  large  and 
noble  proportions.  Her  gloved  hands 
were  crossed  in  front  of  her,  and  now  and 
then  they  trembled  slightly. 

Arriving  at  the  station,  Mr.  Balingall 
stood  with  the  young  lady  in  the  wait- 
ing-room, while  her  friend  hurried  off  to 
buy  her  ticket. 

“He  would  play  me  false  now  if  he 
could,”  said  she,  nervously.  “He  had 
promised  to  call  for  me  at  ten  o’clock, 
and  then  he  came  without  a carriage,  say- 
ing he  had  hoped  to  make  me  change  my 
mind.  I insisted  on  going  out  with  him, 
and  he  pretended  to  be  so  unfamiliar  with 
the  streets  that  he  couldn’t  find  a cab 
stand.  One  day’s  delay  might  have  made 
me  too  late.  And  the  minutes  are  cen- 
turies /”  she  cried,  in  a tone  that  pierced 
her  hearer’s  heart. 

“I  am  glad  I was  able  to  serve  you,” 
he  said. 

The  ticket  was  secured,  and  the  three 
hastened  to  the  train.  Entering  the  South- 
ern bound  sleeping-car,  an  oppressive  odor 
of  carbolic  acid  assailed  them.  To  Mr. 
Balingall  the  strong  sickly  smell  brought 
a sudden  horror — a realization  of  poison- 
ed air,  and  the  foulness  that  disinfectants 
fight.  He  looked  at  the  poor  young  girl 
so  strangely  met,  and  pity,  like  a wave, 
surged  over  his  soul.  He  trembled  to 
think  of  the  result  of  her  wild  courage. 

Only  a few  passengers  were  in  the  car 
— a little  band  of  nurses  and  doctors,  a 
Catholic  priest  reading  his  prayers.  They 
all  looked  curiously  at  the  party  who  join- 
ed them.  And  the  conductor,  when  he 
found  that  only  the  girl  was  to  go  under 
his  guidance  into  the  land  of  peril,  said  to 
her,  as  a friend  might,  “ Young  lady,  have 
you  had  the  fever  ?” 

“No, ’’she  said. 

“ Then  I wish  I could  put  you  off  my 
train.” 

“Good-by,  Miss  Idal,”  said  the  young 
man  who  had  aided  her  so  unwillingly. 
“You  have  had  your  own  way  all  your 
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life,  and  I might  have  known  you  would 
get  the  better  of  me.  I know  I shall  nev- 
er see  you  again,  and  I feel  that  I am  to 
blame.  ” He  broke  down,  and  put  his  hand 
to  his  eyes. 

“Good-by,”  said  the  girl,  her  lips  part- 
ing in  a smile.  “You  meant  to  take  care 
of  me,  and  so  I forgive  you  for  the  way 
you  made  me  walk  about  the  streets  this 
cold  evening.  Good-by . I am  off  in  spite 
of  you  !”  And  she  fairly  laughed. 

It  was  Mr.  Balingairs  turn.  But  what 
could  he  say  ? Never  in  all  his  life  had 
he  been  agitated  by  so  powerful  an  emo- 
tion. Here  was  a sweet  and  strong  young 
life  going  to  face  Death  in  his  den  as  cheer- 
ily as  ever  Sintram  rode  ; and  he,  stay- 
ing behind  in  safety,  could  only  look  on 
dumbly. 

The  long  train  of  cars  quivered  with  the 
first  throes  of  its  movement.  Miss  Idal 
held  out  her  hand. 

“ Good-by,”  she  said.  “ I can  not  tell 
you  how  I thank  you.  I was  almost  in 
despair  when  I met  you.  As  long  as  I live 
I shall  remember  you  with  gratitude.” 

Mr.  Balingall  bowed  over  her  hand.  He 
should  have  liked  to  kiss  the  hem  of  her 
dress.  Then  he  passed  quickly  through 
the  car,  catching  snatches  of  conversation 
that,  like  the  odor  of  the  carbolic  acid, 
brought  to  him  a realization  of  what  all 
this  meant. 

“Merely  to  offer  spiritual  consolation 
to  the  dying,”  he  heard  the  pale  priest  say. 

And  one  of  the  doctors,  a gay,  boyish- 
looking  fellow,  lifted  his  cap  as  he  caught 
Mr.  Balingairs  eye. 

“ Morituri  te  salutamm /”  he  said, 
lightly. 

Curiously  shaken  and  bewildered,  Mr. 
Balingall  watched  the  train  plunge  for- 
ward into  the  darkness. 

“It’s  a bad  business,”  said  a gloomy 
voice  at  his  elbow ; and  turning,  he  saw  the 
girl’s  late  companion.  4 4 1 wish  to  Heaven 
that  I were  not  mixed  up  in  it.  You  see, 
the  way  of  it  was  this:  her  mother  and 
father  and  all  the  family  are  spending 
the  summer  up  in  Minnesota.  And  when 
the  fever  broke  out,  she  insisted  on  com- 
ing here,  that  she  might  get  news  more 
quickly.  She  rules  the  family — you  no- 
ticed what  a temper  she  had  ? — so  her  fa- 
ther brought  her  here  to  some  friends,  and 
hurried  back.  The  old  gentleman  want- 
ed to  get  as  far  off  as  possible,”  said  the 
young  man,  with  a chuckle  ; 44  said  there 
were  too  many  refugees  here  to  suit  him ; 


and  he  didn’t  want  Yellow  Jack  served 
up  as  a breakfast,  dinner,  and  supper  dish. 
But  Miss  Idal,  you  see,  had  a lover  down 
there,  and  he  wouldn’t  run  away — got  crazy 
about  his  duty,  staid  to  help  the  people. 
What  queer  streaks  there  are  in  some  fel- 
lows I Well,  he  took  it  at  last,  of  course. 
Lord  bless  you ! fever  doesn’t  discriminate, 
you  know.  It  just  hits  out  like  a blind 
man  fighting  in  a crowd — martyr  or  nig- 
ger, it’s  all  the  same  to  Yellow  Jack.  Soon 
as  ever  Miss  Idal  heard  that  he  had  it,  she 
made  up  her  mind  to  go  to  him.  She  has 
sent  a dispatch  every  hour,  and  the  last 
one  from  his  doctors  said,  ‘Doing  well.’ 
That  was  enough  for  her.  We’ve  noticed 
that  they  always  die  when  the  dispatches 
say,  ‘Doing  well.’  Her  friends  did  ev- 
erything except  lock  her  in  her  room.  So 
she  pounced  on  me,  and  forced  me  to  help 
her.  Of  course  she  will  die — they  all  do 
— and  I shall  be  blamed  for  it.” 

Mr.  Balingall  bit  his  tongue  in  the  ef- 
fort to  avoid  asking  a question.  He  would 
not  take  advantage  of  the  strange  chance 
that  had  led  him  into  this  young  girl’s 
life.  Yet  he  did  not  even  know  her 
name,  except  “Miss  Idal,”  which  was  no 
name  at  all.  Somebody’s  4 ‘ Idol”  he  could 
well  believe,  but  not  this  loquacious  young 
man’s,  whose  chief  regret  about  the  whole 
matter  seemed  to  be  that  some  one  might 
hold  him  responsible. 

They  had  reached  the  cab  that  had 
brought  them  to  the  station,  and  which 
Mr.  Balingall  had  ordered  to  wait. 

“ Will  you  get  in  ?”  he  said  to  his  com- 
panion. 

“No,  thank  you.  I won’t  go  home 
just  yet ; I’m  all  upset ; I must  get  some 
beer.  Good -night.  I hope  you  won’t 
regret  this  business.” 

Mr.  Balingall  gave  the  order  for  home, 
and  soon  reached  his  rooms.  As  he  got 
out  of  the  cab  he  noticed  a shining  some- 
thing caught  in  one  of  the  flapping  cur- 
tains. He  was  reminded  of  a gleam  of 
gold  he  had  seen  at  the  young  lady’s 
throat,  and  quickly  disengaged  it.  In 
his  own  room  he  examined  it  with  a sin- 
gular interest.  It  was  a scarf-pin  shaped 
like  a sabre,  with  the  name  “Idalia”  en- 
graved delicately  in  the  handle. 

“Idalia!”  he  repeated;  “and  they  call 
her  Miss  Idal.” 

II. 

Mr.  Balingall  was  an  engaged  man.  He 
had  engaged  himself  with  the  deliberate- 
ness that  up  to  this  time  had  character- 
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ized  every  action  of  his  life.  He  was  an 
ambitious  young  fellow,  with  a fixed  de- 
termination to  make  himself  a man  of 
note  and  position,  and  while  he  never  de- 
manded help,  he  was  quite  as  far  from 
disdaining  it.  He  was  poor,  but  had 
friends  of  influence.  He  had  graduated 
at  the  best  medical  college  in  this  coun- 
try, and  had  practiced  two  years  in  the 
French  hospitals.  While  in  Paris  he  had 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Vancourt 
and  his  daughter.  Dr.  Vancourt  was  the 
leading  medical  man  in  the  Western  city 
where  Mr.  Balingall  thought  his  chance 
was  best  of  making  a brilliant  name. 
Miss  Fanny  Vancourt  was  pretty,  spright- 
ly, winning,  kittenish — the  adjectives  are 
almost  as  plentiful  as  the  type.  Natural- 
ly Mr.  Balingall  was  attracted  toward  her, 
and  quite  as  naturally,  being  a practical 
man,  he  understood  the  advantage  that 
such  a marriage  might  be  to  him.  The 
result  was  an  engagement  pleasing  not 
only  to  Fanny,  but  to  Fanny’s  papa.  He 
accepted  Mr.  Balingall  with  admirable 
promptness,  and  offered  to  take  him  into 
partnership  as  soon  as  he  should  call  him 
son-in-law.  From  that  time  the  young 
physician  saw  his  way  clear.  His  future 
was  blocked  out  as  squarely  before  him 
as  a geometric  figure  cut  into  marble.  He 
was  accustomed  to  say  that  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  chance — or  fate,  as  some 
people  named  it — that  every  man  was  the 
architect  of  his  own  life.  For  himself  he 
declared  that  nothing  had  ever  happened 
to  him,  but  that  every  effect  in  his  life 
could  be  traced  directly  to  its  cause,  which 
was  always  his  own  deliberate  action. 

On  the  night  succeeding  his  adventure, 
Mr.  Balingall  went  as  usual  to  call  on 
Miss  Vancourt.  He  found  her  flashing 
some  long  needles  in  and  out  of  a glitter- 
ing stuff  that  she  called  ice  wool.  She 
held  the  sparkling  meshes  before  her  face, 
laughing  through  them,  and  her  lover 
was  struck  anew  with  her  beauty. 

4 4 Come,  admire  me,”  said  she,  saucily. 

44 1 am  so  glad  you  are  pretty,  Fanny,” 
he  said,  with  a smile;  44it  does  you  so 
much  good.” 

44  Don’t  you  like  it  yourself,  George  ?” 
she  said,  with  a slight  pout. 

44  Of  course,  dear.  But  in  the  abstract 
I don’t  care  so  much  for  beauty.  I like 
something  grave  and  noble  in  a woman’s 
face.” 

44  Something  very  grave  will  come  into 
my  face  if  you  are  not  more  compliment- 


ary. Why,  you  do  not  seem  to  be  think- 
ing of  me  at  all.” 

“I  have  thought  of  you  all  day,  Fan- 
ny. In  fact,  I do  not  believe  there  has 
been  a time  since  I have  known  you  that 
I have  thought  of  you  more.  I have 
been  wondering  if  you  loved  me  well 
enough  to  die  for  me.” 

44  What  a very  queer  mood  you  are  in 
this  evening!”  said  Miss  Fanny,  slipping 
her  hand  into  her  lover’s  arm,  and  look- 
ing up  into  his  face  with  a little  coaxing 
smile. 

Her  endearments  were  not  to  be  resist- 
ed, and  George  pressed  the  yellow  head 
against  his  heart. 

Fanny  was  never  too  impassioned  to 
observe  details.  “What  have  you  in 
your  waistcoat  pocket  ?”  she  said,  rubbing 
a small  pink  ear  against  it. 

“Oh,  nothing— a little  box,”  said  he, 
reluctantly. 

It  was  Idalia’s  scarf-pin  that  he  had 
that  evening  taken  to  a jeweller’s  to  have 
fitted  to  a box. 

“Ah ! you  have  brought  me  a present/’ 
cried  Miss  Fanny,  smiling,  and  slipping 
her  privileged  fingers  into  his  pocket. 

44  No,  dear;  do  not  open  it,”  he  exclaim- 
ed, impulsively,  but  too  late.  She  had 
drawn  out  the  pin. 

4 4 Why,  George !”  she  said,  in  round-eyed 
surprise. 

Mr.  Balingall  had  been  the  master-spir- 
it through  all  this  courtship ; but,  for  all 
that,  he  stood  abashed  before  that  inno- 
cent 4 4 Why,  George !”  He  wondered  why 
he  hated  to  have  her  hold  the  little  sabre 
pin,  and  why  he  felt  like  placing  his  hand 
over  the  name  she  was  deciphering  slow- 
ly, holding  it  close  to  her  near-sighted 
eyes. 

4 4 4 J’ — is  it  a J or  an  I ? — 4 1-d-a-l-i-a’ — 
Idalia.  What  does  it  all  mean,  George  ?” 

George  felt  like  a foolish  figure  in  a 
witness  stand.  The  sensation  was  not 
agreeable.  Besides,  he  did  not  wish  to 
tell  Fanny  of  his  adventure. 

44  Fanny,”  said  he,  slowly,  44 1 would 
rather  not  tell  you — just  yet — what  it  all 
means.  It  is  another  person’s  secret.  Can 
you  not  trust  me  ?” 

44  Trust  a man !”  said  Miss  Fanny,  with 
a toss  of  the  head.  44 1 know  better.” 

“Why,  I thought  you  were  such  a 
sweet,  confiding,  innocent  little  soul.” 

44 1 am  not  so  foolish  as  I look,”  said 
Fanny,  composedly.  44  And  now  I want 
to  hear  about  Idalia.” 
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44  I wonder  if  I’ve  got  to  tell  it,”  mused 
Mr.  Balingall.  44  Is  this  one  of  the  duties 
of  an  engaged  man  ?”  Then:  u Give  me 
until  to-morrow,  child,  to  think  it  over,” 
he  said. 

“Indeed  I won’t.  It  must  be  now.” 

After  all,  his  scruples  might  be  far- 
fetched, thought  Mr.  Balingall.  He  would 
tell,  and  she  would  sympathize  with  that 
brave  girl  now  at  the  bedside  of  her  lover. 
So  in  a few  moments  more  Miss  Fanny 
was  in  possession  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

“ Was  she  pretty  ?”  said  she,  eagerly. 

‘‘Not  exactly.  She  had  a noble  face, 
but  it  was  too  pale  and  worn  for  me  to 
judge  of  its  beauty.” 

“ I never  heard  of  anything  so  queer  in 
all  my  life,”  said  Mr.  Balingall’s  sweet- 
heart, with  stinging  emphasis. 

‘ 4 Queer ! In  what  way  ?” 

“Oh,  the  whole  thing:  the  promenad- 
ing around  the  streets  at  that  hour  with 
a man  who  did  not  want  to  go  with  her, 
and  stopping  you,  a stranger,  and  actual- 
ly making  you  go  to  the  station  with  her ! 
Why,  she  is  the  sort  of  girl  I should  call 
fast  ” 

“Fast!  My  God  1” 

4 4 George,  how  dare  you  say  such  a word 
in  my  presence  ? And  how  dare  you  look 
at  me  as  if  I were  a little — viper  ?”  Miss 
Fanny  showed  symptoms  of  tears. 

“It  is  only  that  I was  somewhat  sur- 
prised at  your  lack  of  sympathy.” 

44  George  dear,  to  tell  the  whole  truth, 
I was  a little  jealous.  Now  isn’t  that  a 
confession  for  me  to  make  ? You  know 
it  isn’t  ten  minutes  since  you  said  that 
you  liked  something  grave  and  noble  in  a 
woman’s  face,  and  didn’t  care  for  beauty. 
Then  you  say  that  this  girl’s  face  was 
noble  and  grave.  Hateful  words!  hate- 
ful Idalia ! George,  don’t  you  love  me 
any  more  ?” 

“Why,  my  dear  little  goose,  what  are 
you  talking  about  ? Put  up  your  hand- 
kerchief now,  and  show  your  eyes  in  their 
natural  color.  What  would  become  of  us, 
Fanny,  if  we  should  begin  to  get  jealous 
of  each  other  ?” 

“Yqu  will  never  be  jealous  of  me,” 
said  Ffcnny,  astutely;  “you  are  too  sure 
of  meJ’ 

4 4 Aiid  are  you  not  quite  as  sure  of  me  ?” 
asked  Mr.  Balingall,  too  indifferently,  in 
Miss  Fanny’s  opinion;  so  she  gave  her 
small  head  another  toss,  and  said, 

“Perhaps  so,  considering  the  partner- 
ship with  papa.” 


“Fanny!” 

Mr.  Balingall  stood  up,  pale  and  wrath- 
ful. Miss  Vancourt  was  frightened;  she 
flung  herself  into  his  arms,  but  he  repulsed 
her. 

44  You  degrade  me,”  he  said,  hoarsely. 

44  George,  you  are  turning  into  a trage- 
dy hero,”  cried  Fanny,  with  a stamp  of 
her  foot.  44  You  know  I didn’t  mean  any- 
thing. I only  wanted  to  vex  you  a little. 
And  you  shouldn’t  be  cross  with  me.  Am 
I not  your  own,  own  ?” 

It  was  their  first  quarrel,  and  they  made 
it  up,  of  course.  But  when  Mr.  Balingall 
stepped  out  into  the  night  once  more,  it 
was  with  a feeling,  new  to  him,  of  dissatis- 
faction with  himself.  He  had  never  put 
into  words  the  benefits  of  his  alliance  with 
Miss  Vancourt,  but  now  an  ugly  sense  of 
being  self-seeking  and  mercenary  disturb- 
ed his  composure.  The  splendid  emotion 
that  a fine  deed  arouses  filled  his  soul,  and 
his  personal  consciousness  became  inten- 
sified and  concentrated,  as  if  he  drank  a 
fiery  wine.  He  seemed  to  be  walking  in 
a valley,  while  clouds  rolled  away  from 
distant  and  glorious  heights,  toward  which 
were  climbing  others  whose  ambitions 
were  nobler  than  his  own. 

For  many  days  after  this,  Mr.  Balingall 
found  himself  reading  with  avidity  the 
fever  reports  from  the  South.  Heretofore 
he  had  avoided  the  long  columns,  vital- 
ized with  offensive  detail,  and  had  sneer- 
ed at  their  sensational  headings:  44  Bronze 
John  still  Mowing  the  Harvest;”  “The 
Breath  of  the  Fiery  Dragon;”  44  No  Light 
in  the  East;”  44  The  Wrath  of  God  Unbro- 
ken.” But  now  the  lurid  words  flickered 
before  his  eyes  like  torches  leading  to 
dismal  depths,  into  which  he  looked,  not 
sparing  his  sickened  sense.  But  of  Idalia 
he  could  find  nothing.  How  was  it  pos- 
sible ? Her  very  name  was  unknown  to 
him.  Occasionally  there  was  a brief  dis- 
patch from  Kilbuck,  rendering  thanks  for 
aid,  or  giving  a list  of  dead.  Again  and 
again  Mr.  Balingall,  weary  of  conjecture, 
tried  to  shake  off  the  wild,  sad  impression 
of  the  night  when  he  had  helped  the  young 
girl  on  her  perilous  way.  He  was  a man 
whose  thoughts  had  always  been  as  con- 
trolled and  methodical  as  his  well-regu- 
lated habits;  but  he  found  now,  as  most 
of  us  do  at  one  time  or  another,  that  there 
was  a rebel  in  his  brain  whose  wings  he 
could  not  clip.  If  he  could  only  know 
the  fate  of  Idalia,  he  believed  that  she 
would  cease  to  torment  his  visions  ; but 
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to  a decided  nature  uncertainty  was  the 
most  harrowing  of  feelings.  So  he  rea- 
soned ; and  at  last  the  time  came  when  he 
could  test  this  belief. 

He  was  standing  one  day  in  the  box 
office  of  a theatre,  buying  some  tickets  for 
an  entertainment  to  which  Miss  Vancourt 
had  expressed  a wish  to  go.  Among  the 
men  awaiting  their  turn  at  the  ticket 
stand  he  saw  the  young  fellow  who  had 
been  with  Idalia.  The  recognition  be- 
tween them  was  mutual. 

4 4 How  do  you  do  ?”  said  the  Southerner, 
with  a cordial  nod. 

“I  neglected  to  exchange  cards  with 
you,”  said  Mr.  Balingall,  after  a little  talk. 
44  Pray  allow  me  to  do  so  now.” 

4 4 My  name’s  Ormsby,”  said  his  com- 
panion; “but  it  isn’t  much  use  to  make 
acquaintance  now.  I get  off  to-morrow 
to  a colder  country.  Yellow  Jack  is  creep- 
ing up,  and  I shouldn’t  wonder  if  it  got  to 
this  very  city.  Give  it  time  enough  be- 
fore frost,  and  it  will  travel  to  Maine. 
That’s  my  dead-solemn  opinion.  It’s  like 
a coil  of  rope  that’s  unwinding.” 

“May  I be  allowed  to  ask  after  the 
young  lady  who  went  to  the  South  a few 
weeks  ago  ?”  said  Mr.  Balingall,  quietly. 
“I  hope  she  found  her  friend  recovering.” 

“ She  found  her  friend  d^ing,”  said  Mr. 
Ormsby,  shortly;  “and  she — she  died  last 
week  in  the  Louisville  hospital.” 

Mr.  Balingall’s  heart  gave  a great  sick 
bound.  But  he  expressed  his  regrets  stead- 
ily. Then  for  a while  he  walked  about 
the  streets,  seeing  nothing.  Dead — that 
strong,  cool  face,  that  smile  of  heaven’s 
sweetness,  that  fearless  heart — dead ! “I 
had  not  thought  she  would  die,”  he  mut- 
tered ; and  a fury  took  possession  of  him, 
as  of  all  who  suffer  and  strike  with  their 
feeble  force  against  the  invisible,  invinci- 
ble monster  we  call  death. 

Mr.  Balingall  did  not  go  to  the  theatre 
that  evening,  but  sent  an  excuse  and  a 
substitute  to  Miss  Vancourt.  The  young 
lady  found  neither  to  her  taste,  and  was 
as  incredulous  to  the  one  as  indifferent  to- 
ward the  other.  Indeed,  this  was  not  her 
lover’s  first  offense ; for  the  past  few  weeks 
he  had  failed  to  please  Miss  Fanny  en- 
tirely. His  attentions  had  been  as  unre- 
mitting as  ever,  but  they  lacked  flavor. 
He  was  sometimes  abstracted  in  her  pres- 
ence ; he  was  less  patient  than  usual  with 
her  caprices.  Fanny  was  a bom  gossip, 
and  a great  talker.  Mr.  Balingall  had 
often  laughingly  declared  that  the  relation 


between  them  was  that  of  fountain  pen 
and  diary;  and  one  of  the  chief  joys  of 
her  engagement  had  been  the  amused  in- 
terest with  which  he  had  listened  to  her 
exhaustless  detail  of  the  small  affairs  of 
her  circle.  But  now  he  lost  the  thread 
occasionally  of  her  long  narratives.  She 
had  to  repeat,  which  she  always  did  very 
fully,  and  with  an  air  of  indignant  sur- 
prise. 

44  Indeed,  he  is  not  the  same  man,”  she 
declared  to  her  intimate  friend,  to  whom 
she  was  not  too  proud  to  complain  of  her 
lover. 

The  confidante,  properly  sympathetic, 
as  the  maid  in  white  muslin  should  be, 
suggested  that  there  must  be  a reason  for 
such  change,  which  her  dear  Fanny  must 
find  out. 

44 1 believe,”  said  Fanny,  thoughtfully, 
“that  I date  it  all  from  the  night  he  met 
that  girl.” 

“The  yellow-fever  heroine,  you  mean, 
with  the  romantic  name  ?” 

“With  the  very  silly  name,”  said  Miss 
Fanny,  with  an  injured  look.  “ Idalia 
indeed  1 You  know  we  had  a little  quar- 
rel about  her  to  begin  with,  and  since  then 
I’ve  noticed  that  he  avoids  speaking  of 
her,  though  I’ve  asked  him  a thousand 
questions.  And  it  is  only  since  then  that 
he  has  had  that  air  of  being  a thousand 
miles  away  when  I’ve  been  talking  of  the 
most  interesting  things.” 

4 4 Perhaps  he  is  worried  about  some  of 
his  patients?  Young  doctors  sometimes 
are.” 

4 4 No;  he  has  no  practice  apart  from 
papa’s,  unless  it  is  at  the  hospitals  or 
among  the  poor.  Of  course  he  wouldn’t 
bother  himself  about  charity  patients,” 
said  Fanny,  with  fine  indifference. 

44  So  you  think  it  is  Idalia ?” 

“What  else  can  it  be?  Nothing  has 
happened  to  him  out  of  the  common  run 
of  things,  except  that  adventure,  as  far  as 
I can  find  out.  And  I know  that  he  ad- 
mired her  immensely.” 

“I  should  not  submit  to  it  if  I were 
you.” 

“Why,  what  would  you  do  ?”  cried  the 
helpless  Tilburina. 

“ Oh,  I should  have  all  sorts  of  scenes 
with  him,”  replied  her  friend,  with  pleas- 
ing vagueness.  4 4 And  I should  not  be 
too  amiable  with  him,  Fanny.  You  must 
assert  yourself,  if  you  mean  that  he  shall 
respect  your  rights.” 

If  it  had  pleased  Heaven  to  give  Miss 
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Vancourt  either  a little  less  wit  or  a little 
more,  the  trouble  between  herself  and  her 
lover  would  have  died  a natural  death. 
With  less  quickness  of  perception,  it  would 
have  never  occurred  to  her  to  be  jealous 
of  so  distant  a rival ; with  more,  she  would 
have  realized  that  Idalia  was  but  a shadow 
on  his  imagination  that  she  could  have 
effaced  by  pouring  upon  him  a love  that 
was  all  sunshine.  But  when  she  estab- 
lished a grievance,  her  good  sense  failed 
her;  and  a grievance  in  a woman  is  about 
as  attractive  to  a man  as  a scarecrow  in  a 
field  to  a flying  bird.  She  talked  44  Idalia11 
with  “damnable  iteration.”  She  made 
Mr.  Balingall  tell  over  and  over  again  the 
incidents  of  his  meeting  with  the  poor 
girl.  She  repeated  the  story  to  all  of  her 
intimate  friends,  and  to  many  who  were 
not  intimate.  She  turned  it  into  ridicule, 
and  being  clever  with  her  pencil,  drew  an 
absurd  caricature  of  the  scene  under  the 
street  lamp,  in  which  its  heroine  was  rep- 
resented as  tall  and  gaunt,  dragging  two 
young  men  after  her,  while  tears  the  size 
of  billiard  balls  tumbled  from  her  eyes  on 
their  heads.  To  be  frank,  Miss  Fanny 
revealed  herself  as  a vulgar  little  soul; 
and  Mr.  Balingall  had  to  shut  his  teeth 
tight  together  to  keep  the  very  silence 
that  irritated  her  so  much. 

44 1 have  thought  of  something  for  you 
to  do,”  said  her  confidante,  one  day,  with 
delightful  vivacity. 

Fanny  was  in  a dejected  mood,  and 
looked  only  a listless  interest. 

44  It  is  a sure  way  for  you  to  find  out  if 
he  really  cares  anything  for  Idalia,”  pro- 
ceeded her  friend,  triumphantly. 

44  What ! how  is  it  possible  ?” 

44  You  say  that  he  still  has  the  scarf-pin 
that  she  dropped  in  the  carriage  ?” 

44  Yes,”  said  Fanny,  with  a shrug;  44  he 
keeps  the  tarnished  old  thing  done  up  in 
cotton-wool  as  carefully  as  if  it  were  a 
black  pearl  or  a baby.” 

44  Now  listen : you  are  going  to  the  fan- 
cy ball  for  the  benefit  of  the  yellow  fever 
sufferers  ?” 

4 4 You  know  that  I am,”  said  Fanny, 
44  and  that  I am  to  dress  as  a vivandi&re.” 

“Well,  borrow  Idalia’s  scarf-pin  to 
wear  in  your  cap.” 

Miss  Vancourt  stared. 

4 4 Don’t  you  see,  ” cried  her  friend,  4 4 that 
if  he  gives  it  to  you  readily,  it  will  prove 
that  he  doesn’t  attach  much  importance  to 
the  whole  affair.  Once  in  your  posses- 
sion, you  might  easily  manage  to  lose  it.” 


44  And  what  good  would  that  do  ?” 

44  Oh,  it  would  snap  a link,  as  it  were. 

As  long  as  he  has  the  scarf-pin  he  will 
think  of  the  girl  who  wore  it.  And  it 
may  be  in  his  mind  that  he  ought  to 
look  her  up  to  return  it.  Fancy  him 
running  over  the  South,  tracing  her  by 
that  pretty  name  of  hers,  as  Becket’s 
sweetheart  did,  you  know,  speaking  only 
two  English  words,  4 Gilbert1  and  4 Lon- 
don.1 Really,  my  dear,  if  you  were  not 
a very,  very  charming  Fanny,  and  the 
sweetest  thing  in  the  whole  world,  and 
Mr.  Balingall  did  not  know  so  well  on 
which  side  his  bread  was  buttered,  I do 
not  see  how  he  could  resist  the  romance 
of  the  thing.” 

If  Miss  Fanny  had  been  a man  she 
would  have  slapped  her  dear  friend  in  the 
face.  As  it  was,  she  colored  high  with 
resentment,  and  said,  “Very  well;  if  he 
prefers  the  romance  of  the  thing,  as  you 
call  it,  to  Fanny  Vancourt,  then  he  is  wel- 
come to  his  choice,  and  all  it  may  bring 
him.” 

“Keep  up  that  spirit,  my  dear,”  said 
her  friend,  soothingly,  4 4 and  you  will 
bring  him  to  terms.  You  must  make 
him  let  you  have  the  pin.” 

Fanny  lost  not  much  time  in  following 
the  advice  that  had  been  given  her,  and, 
as  she  had  more  than  half  expected,  her 
request  met  with  a decided  refusal  from 
Mr.  Balingall. 

44 1 will  get  you  any  ornament  you  like 
for  your  cap,  my  dear,”  he  said;  “but  I 
can  not — I have  no  right — to  give  you 
that  scarf-pin.” 

44  Have  you  any  right  to  keep  it  your- 
self?” 

44  All  in  the  world,  until  I shall  restore 
it  to  some  member  of  her  family.” 

44  Why  do  you  not  say  to  fieri ” cried 
Fanny,  whose  mind  in  some  directions 
was  as  acute  as  a fox’s  nose.  44  Have  you 
heard  anything  from  her  ?” 

“Yes.  I heard  that  she  had  died  of 
the  fever.” 

“Died!  Poor  girl!”  and  Fanny  was 
sobered  and  shocked  for  a moment.  But 
soon  her  jealous  suspicion  was  again 
aroused.  “Why  did  you  not  tell  me 
sooner,  George?  You  know  how  inter- 
ested I have  been.  How  strange  to  keep 
it  from  me !” 

“I’ve  only  known  it  myself  for  a lit- 
tle while.  Now  do  let  the  subject  drop, 
Fanny.” 

44  Well,  I will,  since  it  is  too  sacred  to 
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be  talked  about,  if  you  will  only  let  rae 
have  the  pin.  I won’t  wear  it  to  the  ball, 
of  course.  But  just  let  m6  keep  it  for 
you.  I’m  sure  it  will  be  a great  deal 
safer  in  my  jewel-box  than  in  knocking 
about  among  your  things.” 

He  moved  his  head  as  if  a gnat  were 
buzzing  about  his  ears,  and  began  to  talk 
of  something  else.  Fanny  brought  him 
back  to  the  subject  with  an  expression  of 
irritation. 

To  follow  a lover’s  quarrel  when  it  is 
not  meant  that  the  lovers  should  “kiss 
again  with  tears,”  is  a reckless  waste  of 
narration.  The  end  of  it  all  was  that 
when  Mr.  Balingall  left  Miss  Vancourt, 
he  had  a sort  of  feeling  that  the  world 
had  tumbled  about  his  ears,  and  he  rather 
liked  the  sensation.  In  his  hand  he  held 
the  engagement  ring  that  he  had  fitted 
to  Miss  Fanny’s  finger  some  months  be- 
fore. Idalia  from  her  grave  had  parted 
them. 

III. 

One  never  knows  what  to  do  just  after 
a great  crisis  in  life.  Mr.  Balingall  found 
himself  thrown  into  confusion  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Dr.  Vancourt’s  dismissal 
of  the  young  man  had  followed  his  daugh- 
ter’s, and  a season  of  involuntary  idleness 
more  clearly  than  anything  else  marked 
the  change  in  his  affairs.  He  could  not 
even  apply  himself  to  study  with  the  old 
vigor,  and  the  hours  hung  as  heavy  on 
his  hands  as  if  fate  had  thrust  them  there 
as  forfeits  that  no  one  would  redeem. 

At  this  juncture  he  met  one  day  an  old 
friend  of  his,  who  owned  and  commanded 
a steamer  that  plied  between  Cincinnati 
and  New  Orleans.  Captain  Masterson, 
who  was  a man  extremely  hospitable,  and 
fond  of  having  people  about  him,  had  oft- 
en urged  him  to  make  the  river  trip  on 
the  Lady  Guy  to  New  Orleans  and  back. 
It  had,  in  fact,  become  a matter  of  habit 
for  the  captain  to  press  the  invitation  on 
his  friend. 

“You  had  better  come  with  us  this  trip, 
Balingall,”  he  said.  “The  Lady  Gay  is 
in  tip-top  order — first  trip  of  the  season, 
you  know.  You’ll  enjoy  New  Orleans. 
It’s  a city  you  can  do  in  three  days — just 
the  time  we  stop.  There’s  nothing  much 
to  see  but  the  lake  and  the  jolly  old  houses. 
It  will  do  you  good.  You’re  a little  off 
your  color,  I can  tell  you — look  as  if  you’ve 
been  going  through  the  mil 1.  Haven’t 
killed  any  of  your  patients,  have  you,  ex- 
perimenting on  them  ? I know  you  doc- 


tors. You’ve  lost  flesh  too.  If  you  could 
sit  on  a stump  and  catch  shrimps  for  a 
week,  it  would  make  a new  man  of  you. 
Come  with  us,  won’t  you  ?” 

The  invitation  was  opportune.  It 
chimed  with  Mr.  Balingall’s  vagrant  hu- 
mor. He  felt  the  need  of  something  viv- 
id and  distinct  during  this  pale  interlude 
in  his  life,  and  without  making  any  words 
he  gave  the  captain  his  hand  and  an  ac- 
ceptance. 

It  was  a snowy  and  cold  day  when  the 
Lady  Gay  left  Cincinnati,  but  soon  warm 
airs  blowing  from  the  Gulf  met  them  with 
a soft  welcome.  It  grew  pleasant  enough 
to  sit  all  day  on  deck,  watching  with  con- 
stant interest  the  woods  changing  from 
scarlet  and  gold  to  green,  the  lazy  negroes 
fishing  sleepily,  the  low  swamp  lands  with 
their  clotted  growth  and  serpent-winding 
vines,  the  plantations  and  their  tributary 
fields.  The  boat  moved  slowly  through 
the  thick  waters  of  the  Mississippi.  It 
seemed  to  drift  rather  than  to  be  propelled, 
and  each  turn  of  her  wheel  was  like  a great 
sobbing  breath.  Stoppages  were  frequent 
at  the  plantation  landings  and  small  towns 
along  the  river,  and  it  was  one  such  chance 
as  this  that  brought  to  a climax  the  revo- 
lution in  the  life  of  Mr.  Balingall. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  a small  town, 
perched  on  a bluff,  appeared  in  sight. 

“There  is  the  last  hill  you  will  see,” 
remarked  the  captain,  who  stood  on  deck 
near  Mr.  Balingall.  i ‘ All  low  land  from 
this  on  to  Orleans.” 

“ What  an  air  it  has  of  looking  down 
on  the  river,  like  a little  cock  on  a fence 
about  to  crow  1”  said  Mr.  Balingall,  with 
a smile. 

“ It  has  had  the  crow  pretty  well  taken 
out  of  it,  I guess,”  replied  the  captain. 
“It  has  gone  through  devil’s  days  since 
the  Lady  Gay  passed  the  last  time.” 

“The  same  old  story,  I suppose — the 
fever  ?” 

“Just  so.  Not  a place  on  the  river 
suffered  more.  For  a while  the  people 
were  shut  in  from  outside  help.  And 
they  died  like  the  fellows  in  the  Black 
Hole ; dropped  in  the  streets ; and  had  reg- 
ular plague-spots  on  their  bodies.  It's 
too  bad  to  think  of ! And  such  a clean, 
healthy  place  as  Kilbuck  used  to  be !” 

“ Kilbuck  1 I did  not  know  that  was  a 
river  town  ?” 

“Oh  yes;  though  it’s  only  five  miles 
from  Vicksburg,  which  makes  it  easy 
enough  to  get  there  by  rail.” 
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“Do  you  stop  here ?” 

“For  a couple  of  hours.  Why  don’t 
you  go  on  shore  and  look  around  ?” 

“I  will.” 

As  soon  as  the  gang-plank  was  lowered, 
Mr.  Bal ingall  crossed  it,  and  walked  up 
into  the  town.  With  its  irregular  paths, 
steep  ascents,  and  many  trees,  it  had  a 
cool  air  of  appearing  to  hide  itself  from 
an  obtrusive  gaze ; but  he  sought  out  the 
houses,  trying  to  fancy  in  which  one  of 
them  Idalia  had  lived.  He  soon  became 
aware  of  a confused  impression  of  dead 
flowers  and  old  clothes.  Odd  conjunc- 
tion! In  every  garden  blackened  blos- 
soms hung  from  withering  stalks;  and 
along  the  railings  of  the  verandas,  about 
the  houses,  on  the  fences,  and  on  ropes 
stretched  from  one  tree  to  another,  hung 
a motley  assortment  of  garments — men's 
clothes,  for  the  most  part — flapping  in  the 
wind.  There  was  something  ludicrous 
about  the  sight,  until,  with  a sudden  creep- 
ing of  the  flesh,  he  understood  its  dreary 
significance.  These  were  garments  of  the 
dead  that  living  love  dared  not  fold  away 
until  air  and  frost  had  done  their  work  on 
the  mystery  of  poison  that  nothing  kills 
save  cold.  Doors  and  windows  were  open 
to  admit  the  chill  November  wind.  No 
sound  of  laughter  was  heard.  Memories 
of  horror  seemed  to  be  in  the  very  air. 

Nor  was  it  more  cheerful  in  the  busi- 
ness part  of  the  town,  though  here,  at 
least,  there  were  people  to  be  seen.  But 
everything  looked  woful  and  half  alive. 
In  front  of  some  of  the  shops  sat  old  men, 
their  hats  pulled  down  far  over  their  eyes. 
One  could  readily  imagine  that  a business 
transaction  would  begin  with  an  apology. 
No  one  noticed  Mr.  Balingall.  The  time 
had  gone  by  when  a trivial  interest  could 
move  the  people  of  Kilbuck.  They  had 
stood  too  long  facing  and  fighting  great 
terrors.  In  every  face  was  a look  of 
gloom,  whether  that  of  some  pale  conva- 
lescent, or  the  ruddy  countenance  of  some 
refugee  who  had  saved  himself  by  flight. 
The  point  of  interest  appeared  to  be  at  the 
door  of  a small  office,  over  which  was  writ- 
ten : ‘ ‘ Relief  Committee  Rooms.  ” Here  a 
motley  crowd  was  gathered  trying  to  push 
a way  inside.  Through  the  windows  one 
could  see  boxes  and  bales  of  goods,  pro- 
visions and  half-worn  clothing,  which 
some  boys  and  ladies  were  distributing  as 
fast  as  possible  to  the  applicants. 

After  twice  making  the  circuit  of  the 
square,  Mr.  Balingall  followed  a well-worn 


| path  that  led  him  on  until  he  saw  stretch- 
ing before  him  that  sacred  expanse  of 
ground  where  the  dead  are  hidden  from 
the  sun.  He  opened  the  gate  and  went 
in.  Ah  I sight  of  thrilling  sadness ! Fill- 
ing every  glance  of  the  eye  as  it  restless- 
ly sought  relief  were  fresh,  thick-planted 
graves.  Red  and  sinister  spots  on  the 
green  earth,  they  lay  there  like  bloody 
swords  on  a deserted  battle-field,  each  tell- 
ing its  own  tale  of  unimaginable  horror. 

“And  this  is  the  end  of  every  man’s 
desire,  ” he  murmured.  A profound  sense 
of  despair  and  isolation  seized  his  soul. 
Twilight  was  falling,  and  the  mists  of  the 
distance  seemed  like  exhalations  from  the 
dreadful  earth.  He  turned  to  leave,  when, 
coming  through  the  gate,  he  saw  a wom- 
an’s figure.  All  the  glooms  of  the  Novem- 
ber day  seemed  to  have  gathered  about  her. 
Close  and  black,  like  a gathered  cloud, 
she  came  toward  him,  with  a step  so  glid- 
ing that  she  seemed  to  float  rather  than 
walk.  Her  hands  were  slightly  extend- 
ed, to  hold  a great  mass  of  flowers  that 
trailed  to  the  hem  of  her  dress  in  falling 
scarlet.  As  she  passed  Mr.  Balingall  a 
cluster  of  blossoms  dropped.  He  stoop- 
ed to  restore  it.  She  bowed  mechanic- 
ally, without  looking  at  him.  A thick 
veil  was  over  her  face,  but  for  him  only 
a glance  was  needed.  Through  the  folds 
of  blinding  crape  he  recognized — Idalia. 

The  young  man  could  have  laughed 
aloud.  “ She  did  not  die,  then,”  and%“  I 
knew  Ormsby  was  a fool,”  thought  Mr. 
Balingall  in  one  flash  of  the  mind. 

The  place  was  no  longer  desolate  and 
forbidding.  The  graves  were  no  more  to 
him  than  the  leaves  that  strew  the  earth 
after  a hurricane.  Idalia  was  alive — that 
was  enough. 

He  watched  her  as  she  went  to  a distant 
grave,  and  laid  the  flowers  upon  it  in  lines 
and  clusters.  Then,  kneeling,  she  pressed 
her  face  upon  the  earth,  remaining  thus 
so  long  that  Mr.  Balingall's  professional 
instincts  were  aroused,  and  he  wanted  to 
say  to  her,  ‘ ‘ Don’t  you  know  you  will  give 
yourself  a dreadful  cold  ?” 

“ You're  a stranger  here,  Sir,  I see,”  in- 
terrupted a voice. 

He  turned  and  saw  an  old  negro  man, 
with  a spade  and  a watering-pot  in  his 
hand — presumably  the  sexton. 

“Yes,”  he  said  ; “I’ve  never  been  to 
Kilbuck  before.” 

“ It's  a sorrerful  time,  marster,  for  you 
to  see  de  place  for  de  fust  time.  I seen  all 
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de  trouble  straight  t’rough,  an’  a power- 
ful misery  it  was ; but  dis  here  tryin’  to 
piece  things  together  agin  is  de  hardest 
thing  yit.  ’Tain’t  no  use.  De  end  o’  de 
worl’  is  at  han’.  Dey  shall  see  signs  an’ 
prophecies.  An’  de  signs  an’  prophecies 
is  already  come  to  pass.” 

“You  remained  through  all  the  epi- 
demic ?” 

“Yes,  mars  ter.  Dar  wam’t  no  partik- 
eler  use  in  my  runnin’  off.  I’ve  had  a 
misery  in  my  back  for  so  many  years  dat 
I’m  ready  to  go  whenever  de  good  Lord 
calls.  An’  dar  was  work  for  me  to  do. 
Who’d  have  buried  de  po’  critters  if  I 
hadn’t  ’a  been  here  ? I s'pose  dey  would 
have  hired  some  fool  nigger,  an’  he 
might  have  made  some  holes  to  put  ’em 
in.  I made  graves — good  graves  every 
one  of  ’em — even  in  de  greatest  of  de  rush.  ” 

“Trying  work  for  you.” 

“Yes,  marster,  but  you  know  de  edge 
of  a thing  soon  w’ars  off.  I knowed  ’em 
all,  an’  loved  a many  of  ’em,  and  wid  de 
fust  dat  I put  away  I shook  an’  cried  like 
a baby.  But  pretty  soon  it  got  to  be  busi- 
ness. I was  proud  o’  seein’  how  many 
I could  git  under-groun’  in  a day.  I 
couldn’t  eat  nor  sleep  if  a corpse  was 
a- waitin’  for  me.  An’,  Lord ! Lord ! de 
very  day  dat  Gineral  Cincinnatus  Hew- 
ett  was  buried — you’ve  heered  of  Gineral 
Cincinnatus  Hewett  ?” 

“I  think  so,”  said  Mr.  Balingall,  cau- 
tiously. 

“Oh  yes,  marster,  he  was  de  biggest 
man  in  de  State — reglar  Moses  an’  Aaron 
rolled  into  one ! Always  on  han’  at  fairs 
an’  barbecues  to  make  de  speeches,  an’ 
great  in  politics.  Take  you  right  off  yer 
feet,  he  would.  An’  a good  man,  giner- 
ous  as  de  flowin’  streams.  Nobody  was 
too  po’  or  triflin’  for  him  to  help.  Often 
an’  often  have  I watched  him  as  he  stood 
on  de  platform  a-talkin’  grand  talk  in  dat 
ringin’  voice  o’  his,  an’  de  boys  a-cheerin’, 
an’  every  body  a-liangin’  on  his  words ; an’ 
I’ve  thought  to  myself,  what  a funeral  he 
would  have ! Wid  de  Masons  an’  military, 
an’  half  de  church  pews  full  o’  mourners 
— for  de  gineral  had  a great  family  con- 
nection— an’  de  shops  closed,  an’  de  papers 
wid  black  around  ’em,  an’  de  coffin  all 
a-shinin’  wid  silver.  I used  to  love  to 
think  it  over.  An’,  Lord ! Lord ! de  day 
he  was  buried,  I jes  counted  him  in  wid 
Hinkley’s  chillen,  eight  niggers,  an’  a lot 
o’  po’  white-trash  emigrants — jes  counted 
him  in,  you  know,  one — Gineral  Cincin- 


natus Hewett  /”  and  the  old  sexton  shook 
his  head  as  if  scarcely  believing  now  in 
his  insensibility  or  temerity. 

At  this  moment  Idalia  passed  them. 

“ Who  is  that  young  lady  ?”  asked  Mr. 
Balingall. 

“ Dat’s  Miss  Ida  Carey,  po’  chile!  She 
was  a-gwine  to  marry  young  Evans — 
Fane  Evans — a risin’  young  lawyer  here. 

He’d  been  a soldier — fought  under  Mor- 
gan when  he  was  a boy.  I reckon  dat’s 
whar  he  learnt  to  be  so  brave.  Den  he 
was  good  stock,  too.  No  coward’s  blood 
in  any  of  ’em.  He  snapped  his  fingers  at 
Yellow  Jack  jes  as  he’d  snapped  ’em  at 
de  Yankees,  an’  he  played  a big  part  here 
in  Kilbuck.  Ever  been  in  a plague  city, 

Sir?” 

“No.” 

“ Nor  seed  a panic  ?” 

“No.” 

“Den  you  can’t  form  no  imagination, 
marster,  o’  dis  town.  You  see,  it  was  on 
us  befo’  we  knowed  it.  Twenty  cases  befo’ 
de  doctors  would  even  give  up  dat  it  was 
yellow  fever,  till  de  las’  day  of  August. 

Den  ole  Dr.  Davenport  he  stood  on  de 
street  corner  wid  his  han’s  stretched  out 
as  if  ter  push  away  de  people  dat  was 
crowdin’  aroun’  him,  an’  his  white  hair 
a-blowin’  in  de  wind,  an’  he  said,  4 Stan’ 
not  on  de  order  of  your  goin’,  but  go  at 
once  !’  Lord  ! to  see  dat  crowd  scatter,  as 
if  a bum -shell  had  bust  among  ’em.  An’ 
it  was  time.  Many  whose  clo’s  was  in 
deir  trunks  to  go  never  had  need  for  noth- 
in’ more  dan  a sheet  ter  wrap  ’em  in.  Dey 
fell  as  if  fever  was  a sharp-shooter,  an’ 
died — died.  Of  de  fust  hundred,  jes  ten 
got  well.  God  o’  mercy ! save  dat  deir 
souls  ascended  to  dy  throne,  how  could 
dy  servants  bear  de  burden  dat  dou  hast 
put  upon  dem  ?” 

The  old  man  took  off  his  scrap  of  straw 
hat  and  lifted  his  furrowed  face  to  the  sky. 

“And  Mr.  Evans?” 

“Yes,  marster.  He  was  a public-spir- 
ited man.  Dar  was  a little  band  of  ’em — 
a dozen  or  mo’ — who  took  it  inter  deir  po’ 
young  heads  dat  dey  ought  ter  stay — hoi’ 
de  fort,  you  know.  God  knows  help  was 
needed.  Folks  was  dyin’  like  pizened 
dogs  in  a ditch.  An’  young  Evans  he 
kind  o’  took  de  lead.  You  know  niggers 
is  crazy,  bad  stock,  an’  in  some  towns  dey 
carried  on  like  de  devil,  a-bumin’  an’ 
a-robbin’.  But  dere  warn’t  nothin’  like 
dat  in  Kilbuck.  Mars’  Fane  let  it  be 
known  dat  he  believed  in  de  shot-gun,  an’ 
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dey  was  as  skeered  of  him  as  if  he  had  ’a 
been  de  Lord  or  de  devil.  He  had  a 
mighty  great  influence  wid  ’em,  keered 
for  ’em,  too.  Doctors,  nusses,  an’  Cham- 
pagne jes  as  plentiful  in  a nigger’s  cabin 
as  in  de  white  folks’  houses.  He’d  ’a  been 
as  big  a man  as  Gineral  Cincinnatus  Hew- 
ett  if  he  had  lived.  Dar  ain’t  a nigger  in 
dis  county  but  would  ’a  voted  for  him  for 
President,  roarin’  Democrat  dough  he  was, 
an’  dey  straight  Republicans.” 

“But  he  died ?” 

“Lord!  Lord!  yes,  marster — dey  all 
died.  He  was  spar’d,  an’  spar’d,  till  none 
of  us  but  t’ought  he’d  git  t’rough.  De 
oders  all  went,  an’  dat  seemed  to  make  his 
chance  all  de  better.  But  he  got  fuller 
an’  fuller  of  de  pizen,  an’  weak  wid  seein’ 
his  frien’s  go,  an’  tired  wid  de  hard,  hard 
work,  an’  den,  when  de  cup  was  full,  he 
was  struck  down.  He  made  a fight.  But 
pretty  soon  dem  aroun’  him  saw  he  was 
a-goin’.  Den  Miss  Ida  come.  Dey  say 
she  had  encouraged  him  in  stayin’,  an’ 
dat’s  one  reason  why  she  takes  it  so  hard. 
He  was  a-lyin’  dar,  numb  an’  stupid — for 
de  pizen  was  a-creepin’  t’rough  his  veins 
slow  an’  soft  like  de  smell  of  an  orange 
bloom — an’  he  t’ought  he  was  a-gittin’ 
well.  De  doctors  was  all  aroun’ — six  of 
’em;  enough  to  kill  him;  but  dey  was 
good.  Dey  was  cryin’  as  if  he  was  deir 
own  flesh  an’  blood.  But  Miss  Ida  didn’t 
cry.  An’  when  one  of  de  doctors,  a 
young,  rash  sort  of  fellow — when  he  said, 
4 1 swear,  I would  take  his  place  if  I could,’ 
she  jes  said,  hard  an’  scornful,  4 Why  did 
you  not  take  his  place  here,  an’  send  him 
away  ?’ 

44  She  would  not  let  dem  tell  him  dat  he 
must  die,  but  all  night  long  she  stay  beside 
him,  a-smilin’  an’  a-talkin’  of  de  cool  air 
of  de  mountains.  An’  at  daybreak  he 
started  up  wild  an’  mad  in  convulsions, 
an’  he  jumped  from  de  bed,  a-strikin’  out 
an’  a-callin’,  ‘Water!  water!’  Den  he 
fell,  an’  when  dey  lifted  him  dere  wam’t 
no  mo’  ter  do  but  ter  bury  him.” 

The  old  sexton's  voice  sounded  hollow 
and  dim.  Mr.  Balingall  put  his  hand  to 
his  head  with  a confused  sense  of  being 
some  other  than  himself. 

“ I’m  gwine  now  to  water  his  grave,” 
said  the  sexton.  44 1 helps  Miss  Ida  take 
keer  of  it.” 

“Did  she  have  the  fever?”  asked  Mr. 
Balingall. 

“Yes,  Sir,  up  in  Louisville.  An’  we 
did  hear  dat  she  died.  But  she  got  well, 


an’  came  back  here — not  de  same  pretty 
young  lady  dough,  but  a shadder , all 
broke  wid  grief.” 

They  reached  Fane  Evans’s  grave,  and 
Mr.  Balingall  stooped  to  read  some  lines 
on  the  rude  head-board : 

For  their  dear  country,  these,  her  quenchless  glory, 

Won  for  themselves  the  dusky  shroud  of  death. 

By  that  same  death  they  live,  whose  echoing  story 

Rings  through  the  halls  Hades  inhabitcth. 

“One  o’  de  doctors  wrote  dat  on  de 
boa’d,  ” said  the  sexton.  4 4 He  said  it  would 
do  for  ’em  all.  In  all  dese  graves  you  see 
aroun’  Mr.  Evans’s  is  buried  de  young 
men  who  died  as  he  did — for  de  sake  of 
po’  humanity.  An’  as  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer died,”  he  added,  after  a pause, 
again  uncovering  his  head. 

Mr.  Balingall  looked  down  upon  the 
grave.  4 4 And  she  loved  you,  ” he  thought 
— 44  she  loved  you,  and  you  could  die  I” 

His  name  was  called.  Captain  Master- 
son  came  hurrying  through  the  gate. 

44  I’ve  sent  all  over  town  after  you,  Bal- 
ingall, ” he  cried.  4 4 Finally  some  one  di- 
rected me  here.  You’ve  overspent  your 
time.  The  Lady  Oay  has  been  waiting 
for  you  this  last  hour.” 

4 4 Masterson,”  he  replied,  earnestly, 4 4 do 
you  know,  I’ve  taken  a fancy  to  stay  a 
while  in  this  town.  You  know  every- 
body. Give  me  an  introduction  to  some 
of  your  acquaintances.” 

44  Man,  have  you  lost  your  wits  ?” 

44  Not  a bit  of  it.  But  it  happens  that 
I have  a little  leisure  on  my  hands.  I 
want  a vacation.  I may  as  well  spend  it 
here  as  anywhere.” 

44  All  right,”  said  the  captain,  philosoph- 
ically. 44  Haven’t  time  to  discuss  it.  Will 
give  you  a line  to  a preacher  here  I hap- 
pen to  know.  You’ll  get  tired  of  it  soon 
enough,  and  the  Lady  Oay  will  pick  you 
up  on  her  return  trip.” 

Mr.  Balingall,  however,  is  still  in  Kil- 
buck.  He  has  made  friends,  and  it  is  in- 
timated that  he  is  building  up  a practice. 
Idalia  has  not  recognized  him,  and  he  has 
not  yet  spoken  to  her.  But  in  his  heart 
he  lias  vowed  to  win  her  back  to  forget- 
fulness and  a new  love.  He  watches  her 
in  her  daily  pilgrimages  to  Fane  Evans’s 
grave.  He  sees  with  sharp  pangs  that 
month  by  month  her  features  are  more 
sharply  cut,  her  form  more  slight,  and 
her  step  drags  more  wearily.  But  not  to 
himself,  in  his  most  fearful  dream,  does 
he  whisper  that  she  will  die.  And  the 
future  holds  her  secrets  securely. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

ROBIN  LYTH. 

HALF  a league  to  the  north  of  bold 
Flamborough  Head  the  billows  have 
carved  for  themselves  a little  cove  among 
cliffs  which  are  rugged,  but  not  very 
high.  This  opening  is  something  like 
the  grain  shoot  of  a mill,  or  a screen  for 
riddling  gravel,  so  steep  is  the  pitch  of 
the  ground,  and  so  narrow  the  shingly 
ledge  at  the  bottom.  And  truly  in  bad 
weather  and  at  high  tides  there  is  no 
shingle  ledge  at  all,  but  the  crest  of  the 
wave  volleys  up  the  incline,  and  the  surf 
rushes  on  to  the  top  of  it.  For  the  cove, 
though  sheltered  from  other  quarters,  re- 
ceives the  full  brunt  of  northeasterly 
gales,  and  offers  no  safe  anchorage.  But 
the  hardy  fishermen  make  the  most  of  its 
scant  convenience,  and  gratefully  call  it 
“North  Landing,”  albeit  both  wind  and 
tide  must  be  in  good  humor,  or  the  only 
thing  sure  of  any  landing  is  the  sea. 
The  long  desolation  of  the  sea  rolls  in 
with  a sound  of  melancholy,  the  gray  fog 
droops  its  fold  of  drizzle  in  the  leaden- 
tinted  troughs,  the  pent  cliffs  overhang 
the  flapping  of  the  sail,  and  a few  yards 
of  pebble  and  of  weed  are  all  that  a boat 
may  come  home  upon  harmlessly.  Yet 
here  in  the  old  time  landed  men  who 
carved  the  shape  of  England;  and  here, 
even  in  these  lesser  days,  are  landed  un- 
commonly fine  cod. 

The  difficulties  of  the  feat  are  these:  to 
get  ashore  soundly,  and  then  to  make  it 
good ; and  after  that  to  clinch  the  exploit 
by  getting  on  land,  which  is  yet  a harder 
step.  Because  the  steep  of  the  ground, 
like  a staircase  void  of  stairs,  stands  fa- 
cing you,  and  the  cliff  upon  either  side 
juts  up  close,  to  forbid  any  flanking 
movement,  and  the  scanty  scarp  denies 
fair  start  for  a rush  at  the  power  of  the 
hill  front.  Yet  here  must  the  heavy 
boats  beach  themselves,  and  wallow  and 
yaw  in  the  shingly  roar,  while  their  car- 
go and  crew  get  out  of  them,  their  gun- 
wales swinging  from  side  to  side,  in  the 
manner  of  a porpoise  rolling,  and  their 
stem  and  stern  going  up  and  down  like  a 
pair  of  lads  at  seesaw. 

But  after  these  heavy  boats  have  en- 
dured all  that,  they  have  not  found  their 
rest  yet  without  a crowning  effort.  Up 


that  gravelly  and  gliddery  ascent,  which 
changes  every  groove  and  run  at  every 
sudden  shower,  but  never  grows  any  the 
softer — up  that  the  heavy  boats  must  make 
clamber  somehow,  or  not  a single  timber 
of  their  precious  frames  is  safe.  A big 
rope  from  the  capstan  at  the  summit  is 
made  fast  as  soon  as  the  tails  of  the  jack- 
asses (laden  with  three  cwt.  of  fish  apiece) 
have  wagged  their  last  flick  at  the  brow 
of  the  steep;  and  then  with  “yo-heave- 
ho”  above  and  below,  through  the  cliffs 
echoing  over  the  dull  sea,  the  groaning 
and  grinding  of  the  stubborn  tug  begins. 
Each  boat  has  her  own  special  course  to 
travel  up,  and  her  own  special  berth  of 
safety,  and  she  knows  every  jag  that  will 
gore  her  on  the  road,  and  every  flint  from 
which  she  will  strike  fire.  By  dint  of 
sheer  sturdiness  of  arms,  legs,  and  lungs, 
keeping  true  time  with  the  pant  and  the 
shout,  steadily  goes  it  with  hoist  and 
haul,  and  cheerily  undulates  the  melody 
of  call  that  rallies  them  all  with  a strong 
will  together,  until  the  steep  bluff  and 
the  burden  of  the  bulk  by  masculine  la- 
bor are  conquered,  and  a long  row  of 
powerful  pinnaces  displayed,  as  a mount- 
ed battery,  against  the  fishful  sea.  With 
a view  to  this  clambering  ruggedness  of 
life,  all  of  these  boats  receive  from  their 
cradle  a certain*  limber  rake  and  accom- 
modating curve,  instead  of  a straight  per- 
tinacity of  keel,  so  that  they  may  ride 
over  all  the  scandals  of  this  arduous 
world.  And  happen  what  may  to  them, 
when  they  are  at  home,  and  gallantly  bal- 
anced on  the  brow  line  of  the  steep,  they 
make  a bright  show  upon  the  dreariness 
of  coast-land,  hanging  as  they  do  above 
the  gullet  of  the  deep.  Painted  outside 
with  the  brightest  of  scarlet,  and  inside 
with  the  purest  white,  at  a little  way  off 
they  resemble  gay  butterflies,  preening 
their  wings  for  a flight  into  the  depth. 

Here  it  must  have  been,  and  in  the 
middle  of  all  these,  that  the  very  famous 
Robin  Lyth — prophetically  treating  him, 
but  free  as  yet  of  fame  or  name,  and  sim- 
ply unable  to  tell  himself— shone  in  the 
doubt  of  the  early  daylight  (as  a tidy- 
sized  cod,  if  forgotten,  might  have  shone) 
upon  the  morning  of  St.  Swithin,  a.d. 
1782. 

The  day  and  the  date  were  remembered 
long  by  all  the  good  people  of  Flam- 
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borough,  from  the  coming  of  the  turn  of 
a long  bad  luck  and  a bitter  time  of  starv- 
ing. For  the  weather  of  the  summer  had 
been  worse  than  usual — which  is  no  little 
thing  to  say — and  the  fish  had  expressed 
their  opinion  of  it  by  the  eloquent  silence 
of  absence.  Therefore,  as  the  whole  place 
lives  on  fish,  whether  in  the  fishy  or  the 
fiscal  form,  goodly  apparel  was  becoming 
very  rare,  even  upon  high  Sundays;  and 
stomachs  that  might  have  looked  well 
beneath  it,  sank  into  unobtrusive  grief. 
But  it  is  a long  lane  that  has  no  turning; 
and  turns  are  the  essence  of  one  very  vi- 
tal part. 

Suddenly  over  the  village  had  flown  the 
news  of  a noble  arrival  of  fish.  From  the 
cross-roads,  and  the  public-house,  and  the 
licensed  head-quarters  of  pepper  and  snuff, 
and  the  loop-hole  where  a sheep  had  been 
known  to  hang,  in  times  of  better  trade, 
but  never  could  dream  of  hanging  now; 
also  from  the  window  of  the  man  who  had 
had  a hundred  heads  (superior  to  his  own) 
shaken  at  him  because  he  set  up  for  making 
breeches  in  opposition  to  the  women,  and 
showed  a few  patterns  of  what  he  could 
do  if  any  man  of  legs  would  trade  with 
him — from  all  these  head-centres  of  intel- 
ligence, and  others  not  so  prominent  but 
equally  potent,  into  the  very  smallest  hole 
it  went  (like  the  thrill  in  a troublesome 
tooth)  that  here  was  a chance  come  of 
feeding,  a chance  at  last  of  feeding.  For 
the  man  on  the  cliff,  the  despairing  watch- 
man, weary  of  fastening  his  eyes  upon  the 
sea,  through  constant  fog  and  drizzle,  at 
length  had  discovered  the  well-known 
flicker,  the  glassy  flaw,  and  the  hovering 
of  gulls,  and  had  run  along  Weighing 
Lane  so  fast,  to  tell  his  good  news  in  the 
village,  that  down  he  fell  and  broke  his 
leg,  exactly  opposite  the  tailor’s  shop. 
And  this  was  on  St.  Swithin’s  Eve. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  that  night, 
of  course,  for  mackerel  must  be  delicately 
worked ; but  long  before  the  sun  arose,  all 
Flamborough,  able  to  put  leg  in  front  of 
leg,  and  some  who  could  not  yet  do  that, 
gathered  together  where  the  land-hold 
was,  above  the  incline  for  the  launching 
of  the  boats.  Here  was  a medley,  not  of 
fisher-folk  alone,  and  all  their  bodily  be- 
longings, but  also  of  the  thousand  things 
that  have  no  soul,  and  get  kicked  about 
and  sworn  at  much  because  they  can 
not  answer.  Rollers,  buoys,  nets,  kegs, 
swabs,  fenders,  blocks,  buckets,  kedges, 
corks,  buckie-pots,  oars,  poppies,  tillers, 


sprits,  gaffs,  and  every  kind  of  gear  (more 
than  Theocritus  himself  could  tell)  lay 
about,  and  rolled  about,  and  upset  their 
own  masters,  here  and  there  and  every- 
where, upon  this  half  acre  of  slip  and 
stumble,  at  the  top  of  the  boat  channel 
down  to  the  sea,  and  in  the  faint  rivalry 
of  three  vague  lights,  all  making  dark- 
ness visible. 

For  very  ancient  lanterns,  with  a gen- 
tle homy  glimmer,  and  loop-holes  of 
large  exaggeration  at  the  top,  were  cast- 
ing upon  anything  quite  within  their 
reach  a general  idea  of  the  crinkled  tin 
that  framed  them,  and  a shuffle  of  incon- 
stant shadows,  but  refused  to  shed  any 
light  on  friend  or  stranger,  or  clear  up 
suspicions,  more  than  three  yards  off.  In 
rivalry  with  these  appeared  the  pale  disk 
of  the  moon,  just  setting  over  the  west- 
ern highlands,  and  “drawing  straws” 
through  summer  haze ; while  away  in 
the  northeast  over  the  sea,  a slender  ir- 
regular wisp  of  gray,  so  weak  that  it 
seemed  as  if  it  were  being  blown  away, 
betokened  the  intention  of  the  sun  to  re- 
store clear  ideas  of  number  and  of  figure 
by-and-by.  But  little  did  anybody  heed 
such  things ; every  one  ran  against  every- 
body else,  and  all  was  eagerness,  haste, 
and  bustle  for  the  first  great  launch  of 
the  Flamborough  boats,  all  of  which  must 
be  taken  in  order. 

But  when  they  laid  hold  of  the  boat 
No.  7,  which  used  to  be  the  Mercy  Robin , 
and  were  jerking  the  timber  shores  out, 
one  of  the  men  stooping  under  her  stem 
beheld  something  white  and  gleaming. 
He  put  his  hand  down  to  it,  and,  lo!  it 
was  a child,  in  imminent  peril  of  a dead- 
ly crush,  as  the  boat  came  heeling  over. 
“Hold  hard!”  cried  the  man,  not  in  time 
with  his  voice,  but  in  time  with  his  sturdy 
shoulder,  to  delay  the  descent  of  the  coun- 
ter. Then  he  stooped  underneath,  while 
they  steadied  the  boat,  and  drew  forth  a 
child  in  a white  linen  dress,  heartily 
asleep  and  happy. 

There  was  no  time  to  think  of  any  chil- 
dren now,  even  of  a man’s  own  fine  breed, 
and  the  boat  was  beginning  much  to  chafe 
upon  the  rope,  and  thirty  or  forty  fine  fel- 
lows were  all  waiting,  loath  to  hurry  Cap- 
tain Robin  (because  of  the  many  things 
he  hail  dearly  lost),  yet  straining  upon 
their  own  hearts  to  stand  still.  And  the 
captain  could  not  find  his  wife,  who  had 
slipped  aside  of  the  noisy  scene,  to  have 
her  own  little  cry,  because  of  the  dance 
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her  children  would  have  made  if  they  had 
lived  to  see  it. 

There  were  plenty  of  other  women 
running  all  about  to  help,  and  to  talk, 
and  to  give  the  best  advice  to  their  hus- 
bands and  to  one  another;  but  most  of 
them  naturally  had  their  own  babies,  and 
if  words  came  to  action,  quite  enough  to 
do  to  nurse  them.  On  this  account, 
Cockscroft  could  do  no  better,  bound  as 
he  was  to  rush  forth  upon  the  sea,  than 
lay  the  child  gently  aside  of  the  stir,  and 
cover  him  with  an  old  sail,  and  leave 
word  with  an  ancient  woman  for  his  wife 
when  found.  The  little  boy  slept  on 
calmly  still,  in  spite  of  all  the  din  and 
uproar,  the  song  and  the  shout,  the  tramp 
of  heavy  feet,  the  creaking  of  capstans, 
and  the  thump  of  bulky  oars,  and  the 
crush  of  ponderous  rollers.  Away  went 
these  upon  their  errand  to  the  sea,  and 
then  came  back  the  grating  roar  and 
plashy  jerks  of  launching,  the  plunging, 
and  the  gurgling,  and  the  quiet  murmur 
of  cleft  waves. 

Tliat  child  slept  on,  in  the  warm  good 
luck  of  having  no  boat  keel  launched 
upon  him,  nor  even  a human  heel  of 
bulk  as  likely  to  prove  fatal.  And  the 
ancient  woman  fell  asleep  beside  him,  be- 
cause at  her  time  of  life  it  was  unjust 
that  she  should  be  astir  so  early.  And  it 
happened  that  Mrs.  Cockscroft  followed 
her  troubled  husband  down  the  steep, 
having  something  in  her  pocket  for  him, 
which  she  failed  to  fetch  to  hand.  So 
everybody  went  about  its  own  business 
(according  to  the  laws  of  nature),  and  the 
old  woman  slept  by  the  side  of  the  child, 
without  giving  him  a comer  of  her  scar- 
let shawl. 

But  when  the  day  was  broad  and  br^ve, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  air  was  vigorous,  and 
every  cliff  had  a color  of  its  own,  and  a 
character  to  come  out  with;  and  beauti- 
ful boats,  upon  a shining  sea,  flashed  their 
oars,  and  went  up  waves  which  clearly 
were  the  stairs  of  heaven;  and  never  a 
woman,  come  to  watch  her  husband, 
could  be  sure  how  far  he  had  carried  his 
obedience  in  the  matter  of  keeping  his 
hat  and  coat  on ; neither  could  anybody 
say  what  next  those  very  clever  fisher- 
men might  be  after — nobody  having  a 
spy-glass — but  only  this  being  understood 
all  round,  tliat  hunger  and  salt  were  the 
victuals  for  the  day,  and  the  children 
must  chew  the  mouse-trap  baits  until 
their  dads  came  home  again ; and  yet  in 


spite  of  all  this,  with  lightsome  hearts  (so 
hope  outstrips  the  sun,  and  soars  with 
him  behind  her)  and  a strong  will,  up  the 
hill  they  went,  to  do  without  much  break- 
fast, but  prepare  for  a glorious  supper. 
For  mackerel  are  good  fish  that  do  not 
strive  to  live  forever,  but  seem  glad  to 
support  the  human  race. 

Flamburians  speak  a rich  burr  of  their 
own,  broadly  and  handsomely  distinct 
from  that  of  outer  Yorkshire.  The  same 
sagacious  contempt  for  all  hot  haste  and 
hurry  (which  people  of  impatient  fibre 
are  too  apt  to  call  “a  drawl”)  may  here 
be  found,  as  in  other  Yorkshire,  guiding 
and  retarding  well  that  headlong  instru- 
ment the  tongue.  Yet  even  here  there  is 
advantage  on  the  side  of  Flamborough — 
a longer  resonance,  a larger  breadth,  a 
deeper  power  of  melancholy,  and  a stron- 
ger turn  up  of  the  tail  of  discourse,  by 
some  called  the  end  of  a sentence.  Over 
and  above  all  these  there  dwell  in  “Little 
Denmark”  many  words  foreign  to  the 
real  Yorkshireman.  But,  alas ! these 
merits  of  their  speech  can  not  be  embod- 
ied in  print  without  sad  trouble,  and  re- 
sult (if  successful)  still  more  saddening. 
Therefore  it  is  proposed  to  let  them  speak 
in  our  inferior  tongue,  and  to  try  to  make 
them  be  not  so  very  long  about  it.  For 
when  they  are  left  to  themselves  entirely, 
they  have  so  much  solid  matter  to  ex- 
press, and  they  ripen  it  in  their  minds 
and  throats  with  a process  so  deliberate, 
that  strangers  might  condemn  them  brief- 
ly, and  be  off  without  hearing  half  of  it. 
Whenever  this  happens  to  a Flambor- 
ough man,  he  finishes  what  he  proposed 
to  say,  and  then  says  it  all  over  again  to 
the  wind. 

When  the  “lavings”  of  the  village  (as 
the  weaker  part,  unfit  for  sea,  and  left  be- 
hind, were  politely  called,  being  very  old 
men,  women,  and  small  children),  full  of 
conversation,  came,  upon  their  way  back 
from  the  tide,  to  the  gravel  brow  now 
bare  of  boats,  they  could  not  help  discov- 
ering there  the  poor  old  woman  that  fell 
asleep  because  she  ought  to  have  been  in 
bed,  and  by  her  side  a little  boy,  who 
seemed  to  have  no  bed  at  all.  The  child 
lay  above  her  in  a tump  of  stubbly  grass, 
where  Robin  Cockscroft  had  laid  him ; he 
had  tossed  the  old  sail  off,  perhaps  in  a 
dream,  and  he  threatened  to  roll  down 
upon  the  granny.  The  contrast  between 
his  young,  beautiful  face,  white  raiment, 
and  readiness  to  roll,  and  the  ancient 
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woman’s  weary  age  (which  it  would  be 
ungracious  to  describe),  and  scarlet  shawl 
which  she  could  not  spare,  and  satisfac- 
tion to  lie  still — as  the  best  thing  left  her 
now  to  do — this  difference  between  them 
was  enough  to  take  anybody’s  notice,  fa- 
cing the  well-established  sun. 

“Nanny  Pegler,  get  oop  wi’  ye!”  cried 
a woman  even  older,  but  of  tougher  con- 
stitution. “Shame  on  ye  to  lig  aboot 
so.  Be  ye  browt  to  bed  this  toime  o’ 
loife  ?” 

“A  wonderful  foine  babby  for  sich  an 
owd  moother,”  another  proceeded  with 
the  elegant  joke;  “and  foine  swaddles 
too,  wi’  solid  gowd  upon  ’em!” 

“Stan’  ivery  one  o’  ye  oot  o’  the  way,” 
cried  ancient  Nanny,  now  as  wide-awake 
as  ever;  “Master  Robin  Cockscroft  gie 
ma  t’  bairn,  an’  nawbody  sail  hev  him 
but  Joan  Cockscroft.” 

Joan  Cockscroft,  with  a heavy  heart, 
was  lingering  far  behind  the  rest,  think- 
ing of  the  many  merry  launches,  when 
her  smart  young  Robin  would  have  been 
in  the  boat  with  his  father,  and  her  pret- 
ty little  Mercy  clinging  to  her  hand  upon 
the  homeward  road,  and  prattling  of  the 
fish  to  be  caught  that  day ; and  inasmuch 
as  Joan  had  not  been  able  to  get  face  to 
face  with  her  husband  on  the  beach,  she 
had  not  yet  heard  of  the  stranger  child. 
But  soon  the  women  sent  a little  boy  to 
fetch  her,  and  she  came  among  them, 
wondering  what  it  could  be.  For  now  a 
debate  of  some  vigor  was  arising  upon  a 
momentous  and  exciting  point,  though 
not  so  keen  by  a hundredth  part  as  it 
would  have  been  twenty  years  afterward. 
For  the  eldest  old  woman  had  pronounced 
her  decision. 

“Tell  ye  wat,  ah  dean’t  think  bud  wat 
yon  bairn  mud  be  a Frogman.” 

This  caused  some  panic  and  a general 
retreat;  for  though  the  immortal  Napo- 
leon had  scarcely  finished  changing  his 
teeth  as  yet,  a chronic  uneasiness  about 
Crappos  haunted  that  coast  already,  and 
they  might  have  sent  this  little  boy  to 
pave  the  way,  being  capable  of  almost 
everything. 

“ Frogman !”  cried  the  old  woman  next 
to  her  by  birth,  and  believed  to  have 
higher  parts,  though  not  yet  ripe.  “ Na, 
na;  what  Frogman  here?  Frogmen  ha’ 
skinny  shanks,  and  larks’  heels,  and  holes 
down  their  bodies  like  lamperns.  No  sign 
of  no  frog  aboot  yon  bairn.  As  fair  as  a 
wench,  and  as  clean  as  a tyke.  A’  mought 


a’most  been  bom  to  Flaambro’.  And  what 
gowd  ha’  Crappos  got,  poor  divils  ?” 

This  opened  the  gate  for  a clamor  of 
discourse;  for  there  surely  could  be  no 
denial  of  her  words.  And  yet  while  her 
elder  was  alive  and  out  of  bed,  the  habit 
of  the  village  was  to  listen  to  her  say,  un- 
less any  man  of  equal  age  arose  to  coun- 
tervail it.  But  while  they  were  thus 
divided,  Mrs.  Cockscroft  came,  and  they 
stood  aside.  For  she  had  been  kind  to 
everybody  when  her  better  chances  were ; 
and  now  in  her  trouble  all  were  grieved 
because  she  took  it  so  to  heart.  Joan 
Cockscroft  did  not  say  a word,  but  glanced 
at  the  child  with  some  contempt.  In  spite 
of  white  linen  and  yellow  gold,  what  was 
he  to  her  own  dead  Robin  ? 

But  suddenly  this  child,  whatever  he 
was,  and  vastly  soever  inferior,  opened 
his  eyes  and  sent  home  their  first  glance 
to  the  very  heart  of  Joan  Cockscroft.  It 
was  the  exact  look — or  so  she  always  said 
— of  her  dead  angel,  when  she  denied  him 
something,  for  the  sake  of  his  poor  dear 
stomach.  With  an  outburst  of  tears,  she 
flew  straight  to  the  little  one,  snatched 
him  in  her  arms,  and  tried  to  cover  him 
with  kisses. 

The  child,  however,  in  a lordly  man- 
ner, did  not  seem  to  like  it.  He  drew 
away  his  red  lips,  and  gathered  up  his 
nose,  and  passion  flew  out  of  his  beauti- 
ful eyes,  higher  passion  than  that  of  any 
Cockscroft.  And  he  tried  to  say  some- 
thing which  no  one  could  make  out. 
And  women  of  high  consideration,  look- 
ing on,  were  wicked  enough  to  be  pleased 
at  this,  and  say  that  he  must  be  a young 
lord,  and  they  had  quite  foreseen  it. 
But  Joan  knew  what  children  are,  and 
soothed  him  down  so  with  delicate  hands, 
and  a gentle  look,  and  a subtle  way  of 
warming  his  cold  places,  that  he  very 
soon  began  to  cuddle  into  her,  and 
smile.  Then  she  turned  round  to  the 
other  people,  with  both  of  his  arms  flung 
round  her  neck,  and  his  cheek  laid  on  her 
shoulder,  and  she  only  said,  “The  Lord 
hath  sent  him.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

DR.  UPANDOWN. 

The  practice  of  Flamborough  was  to 
listen  fairly  to  anything  that  might  be 
said  by  any  one  truly  of  the  native  breed, 
and  to  receive  it  well  into  the  crust  of  the 
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mind,  and  let  it  sink  down  slowly.  But 
even  after  that,  it  might  not  take  root, 
unless  it  were  fixed  in  its  settlement  by 
their  two  great  powers — the  law,  and  the 
Lord. 

They  had  many  visitations  from  the 
Lord,  as  needs  must  be  in  such  a very 
stormy  place;  whereas  of  the  law  they 
heard  much  less;  but  still  they  were  even 
more  afraid  of  that;  for  they  never  knew 
how  much  it  might  cost. 

Balancing  matters  (as  they  did  their 
fish,  when  the  price  was  worth  it,  in 
Weigh  Lane),  they  came  to  the  set  con- 
clusion that  the  law  and  the  Lord  might 
not  agree  concerning  the  child  cast  among 
them  by  the  latter.  A child  or  two  had 
been  thrown  ashore  before,  and  trouble 
once  or  twice  had  come  of  it;  and  this 
child  being  cast,  no  one  could  say  how, 
to  such  a height  above  all  other  children, 
he  was  likely  enough  to  bring  a spell  upon 
their  boats,  if  anything  crooked  to  God’s 
will  were  done ; and  even  to  draw  them  to 
their  last  stocking,  if  anything  offended 
the  providence  of  law. 

In  any  other  place  it  would  have  been 
a point  of  combat  what  to  say  and  what 
to  do  in  such  a case  as  this.  But  Flam- 
borough  was  of  all  the  wide  world  hap- 
piest in  possessing  an  authority  to  recon- 
cile all  doubts.  The  law  and  the  Lord — 
two  powers  supposed  to  be  at  variance  al- 
ways, and  to  share  the  week  between  them 
in  proportions  fixed  by  lawyers — the  holy 
and  unholy  elements  of  man’s  brief  ex- 
istence, were  combined  in  Flamborough 
parish  in  the  person*  of  its  magisterial 
rector.  He  was  also  believed  to  excel  in 
the  arts  of  divination  and  medicine  too, 
for  he  was  a full  Doctor  of  Divinity.  Be- 
fore this  gentleman  must  be  laid,  both  for 
purse  and  conscience’  sake,  the  case  of  the 
child  just  come  out  of  the  fogs. 

And  true  it  was  that  all  these  powers 
were  centred  in  one  famous  man,  known 
among  the  laity  as  “Parson  Upandown.” 
For  the  Reverend  Turner  Upround,  to 
give  him  his  proper  name,  was  a doctor  of 
divinity,  a justice  of  the  peace,  and  the 
present  rector  of  Flamborough.  Of  all 
his  offices  and  powers,  there  was  not  one 
that  ho  overstrained ; and  all  that  knew  1 
him,  unless  they  were  thorough -going 
rogues  and  vagabonds,  loved  him.  Not 
that  he  was  such  a soft-spoken  man  as 
many  were,  who  thought  more  evil ; but 
because  of  his  deeds  and  nature,  which 
were  of  the  kindest.  He  did  his  utmost. 


on  demand  of  duty,  to  sacrifice  this  nature 
to  his  stern  position  as  pastor  and  master 
of  an  up-hill  parish,  with  many  wrong 
things  to  be  kept  under.  But  while  he 
succeeded  in  the  form  now  and  then,  he 
failed  continually  in  the  substance. 

This  gentleman  was  not  by  any  means 
a fool,  unless  a kind  heart  proves  folly. 

At  Cambridge  he  had  done  very  well,  in 
the  early  days  of  the  tripos,  and  was 
chosen  fellow  and  tutor  of  Gonville  and 
Caius  College.  But  tiring  of  that  dull 
round  in  his  prime,  he  married,  and  took 
to  a living;  and  the  living  was  one  of  the 
mqny  upon  which  a perpetual  faster  can 
barely  live,  unless  he  can  go  naked  also, 
and  keep  naked  children.  Now  the  par- 
sons had  not  yet  discovered  the  glorious 
merits  of  hard  fasting,  but  freely  enjoyed, 
and  with  gratitude  to  God,  the  powers 
with  which  He  had  blessed  them.  Hap- 
pily Dr.  Upround  had  a solid  income  of 
his  own,  and  (like  a sound  mathemati- 
cian) he  took  a wife  of  terms  coincident. 

So,  without  being  wealthy,  they  lived 
very  well,  and  helped  their  poorer  neigh- 
bors. 

Such  a man  generally  thrives  in  the 
thriving  of  his  flock,  and  does  not  har- 
ry them.  He  gives  them  spiritual  food 
enough  to  support  them  without  dainti- 
ness, and  he  keeps  the  proper  distinction 
between  the  Sunday  and  the  poorer  days. 

He  clangs  no  bell  of  reproach  upon  a 
Monday,  when  the  squire  is  leading  the 
lady  in  to  dinner,  and  the  laborer  sniffing 
at  his  supper  pot;  and  he  lets  the  world 
play  on  a Saturday,  while  he  works  his 
own  head  to  find  good  ends  for  the  mor- 
row. Because  he  is  a wise  man  who 
knows  what  other  men  are,  and  how  sel- 
dom they  desire  to  be  told  the  same  thing 
more  than  a hundred  and  four  times  in  a 
year.  Neither  did  his  clerical  skill  stop 
here ; for  Parson  Upround  thought  twice 
about  it  before  he  said  anything  to  rub 
sore  consciences,  even  when  he  had  them 
at  his  mercy,  and  silent  before  him,  on  a 
Sunday.  He  behaved  like  a gentleman 
in  this  matter,  where  so  much  temptation 
lurks,  looking  always  at  the  man  whom 
he  did  not  mean  to  hit,  so  that  the  guilty 
one  received  it  through  him,  and  felt  him- 
self better  by  comparison.  In  a word, 
this  parson  did  his  duty  well,  and  pleas- 
antly for  all  his  flock;  and  nothing  im- 
bittered  him,  unless  a man  pretended  to 
doctrine  without  holy  orders. 

For  the  doctor  reasoned  thus — and 
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sound  it  sounds — if  divinity  is  a matter 
for  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  how  can  there 
be  degrees  in  it  ? He  held  a degree  in  it, 
and  felt  what  it  had  cost;  and  not  the 
parish  only,  but  even  his  own  wife,  was 
proud  to  have  a doctor  every  Sunday. 
And  his  wife  took  care  that  his  rich  red 
hood,  kerseymere  small-clothes,  and  black 
silk  stockings  upon  calves  of  dignity,  were 
such  that  his  congregation  scorned  the  sur- 
geons all  the  way  to  Beverley. 

Happy  in  a pleasant  nature,  kindly 
heart,  and  tranquil  home,  he  was  also 
happy  in  those  awards  of  life  in  which 
men  are  helpless.  He  was  blessed  with  a 
good  wife  and  three  good  children,  doing 
well,  and  vigorous  and  hardy  as  the  air 
and  clime  and  cliffs.  His  wife  was  not 
quite  of  his  own  age,  but  old  enough  to 
understand  and  follow  him  faithfully 
down  the  slope  of  years.  A wife  with 
mind  enough  to  know  that  a husband  is 
not  faultless,  and  with  heart  enough  to 
feel  that  if  he  were,  she  would  not  love 
him  so.  And  under  her  were  comprised 
their  children — two  boys  at  school,  and  a 
baby-girl  at  home. 

So  far,  the  rector  of  this  parish  was 
truly  blessed  and  blessing.  But  in  every 
man’s  lot  must  be  some  crook,  since  this 
crooked  world  turned  round.  In  Parson 
Upround's  lot  the  crook  might  seem  a very 
small  one ; but  he  found  it  almost  too  big 
for  him.  His  dignity  and  peace  of  mind, 
large  good-will  of  ministry  and  strong 
Christian  sense  of  magistracy,  all  were 
sadly  pricked  and  wounded  by  a very 
small  thorn  in  the  flesh  of  his  spirit. 

Almost  every  honest  man  is  the  right- 
ful owner  of  a nickname.  When  he  was 
a boy  at  school  he  could  not  do  without 
one,  and  if  the  other  boys  valued  him, 
perhaps  he  had  a dozen.  And  afterward, 
when  there  is  less  perception  of  right  and 
wrong  and  character,  in  the  weaker  time 
of  manhood,  he  may  earn  another,  if  the 
spirit  is  within  him. 

But  woe  is  him  if  a nasty  foe,  or  some- 
body trying  to  be  one,  annoyed  for  the 
moment  with  him,  yet  meaning  no  more 
harm  than  pepper,  smite  him  to  the  quick, 
at  venture,  in  his  most  retired  and  privy- 
conscienced  hole.  And  when  this  is  done 
by  a Nonconformist  to  a Doctor  of  Divin- 
ity, and  the  man  who  does  it  owes  some 
money  to  the  man  he  does  it  to,  can  the 
latter  gentleman  take  a large  and  genial 
view  of  his  critics : 

This  gross  wrong  and  ungrateful  out- 
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rage  was  inflicted  thus.  A leading  Meth- 
odist from  Filey  town,  who  owed  the  doc- 
tor half  a guinea,  came  one  summer  and 
set  up  his  staff  in  the  hollow  of  a lime- 
kiln, where  he  lived  upon  fish  for  change 
of  diet,  and  because  he  could  get  it  for 
nothing.  This  was  a man  of  some  elo- 
quence, and  his  calling  in  life  was  cob- 
bling, and  to  encourage  him  therein,  and 
keep  him  from  theology,  the  rector  not 
only  forgot  his  half  guinea,  but  sent  him 
three  or  four  pairs  of  riding-boots  to  mend, 
and  let  him  charge  his  own  price,  which 
was  strictly  heterodox.  As  a part  of  the 
bargain,  this  fellow  came  to  church,  and 
behaved  as  well  as  could  be  hoped  of  a 
man  who  had  received  his  money.  He 
sat  by  a pillar,  and  no  more  than  crossed 
his  legs  at  the  worst  thing  that  disagreed 
with  him.  And  it  might  have  done  him 
good,  and  made  a decent  cobbler  of  him, 
if  the  parson  had  only  held  him  when  he 
got  him  on  the  hook.  But  this  is  the  very 
thing  which  all  great  preachers  are  too  be- 
nevolent to  do.  Dr.  Upround  looked  at 
this  sinner,  who  was  getting  into  a fright 
upon  his  own  account,  though  not  a bad 
preacher  when  he  could  afford  it;  and  the 
cobbler  could  no  more  look  up  to  the  doc- 
tor than  when  he  charged  him  a full  crown 
beyond  the  contract.  In  his  kindness  for 
all  who  seemed  convinced  of  sin,  the  good 
preacher  halted,  and  looked  at  Mr.  Job- 
bins  with  a soft,  relaxing  gaze.  Jobbins 
appeared  as  if  he  would  come  to  church 
forever,  and  never  cheat  any  sound  cler- 
gyman again;  whereupon  the  generous 
divine  omitted  a whole  page  of  menaces 
prepared  for  him,  and  passed  prematurely 
to  the  tender  strain  which  always  winds 
up  a good  sermon. 

Now  what  did  Jobbins  do  in  return  for 
all  this  magnanimous  mercy  ? Invited  to 
dine  with  the  senior  church-warden  upon 
the  strength  of  having  been  at  church,  and 
to  encourage  him  for  another  visit,  and 
being  asked,  as  soon  as  over  decency  per- 
mitted, what  he  thought  of  Parson  Up- 
round's  doctrine,  between  two  crackles  of 
young  griskin  (come  straight  from  the 
rectory  pig-sty),  he  was  grieved  to  express 
a stern  opinion  long  remembered  at  Flam- 
borough  : 

“Ca*  yo  yon  mon  ‘Dr.  Uproond?’  I 
ca’  un  ‘Dr.  Upandoon.’” 

From  that  day  forth  the  rector  of  the 
parish  was  known  far  and  wide  as  “Dr. 
Upandown,”  even  among  those  who  loved 
him  best.  For  the  name  well  described 
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his  benevolent  practice  of  undoing  any 
harsh  thing  he  might  have  said,  some- 
times by  a smile,  and  very  often  with  a 
shilling,  or  a basket  of  spring  cabbages. 
So  that  Mrs.  Upround,  when  buttoning 
up  his  coat — which  he  always  forgot  to  do 
for  himself — did  it  with  the  words,  “My 
dear,  now  scold  no  one;  really  it  is  be- 
coming too  expensive.”  “Shall  I aban- 
don duty,”  he  would  answer,  with  some 
dignity,  “while  a shilling  is  sufficient  to 
enforce  it  ?” 

Dr.  Upround’s  people  had  now  found 
out  that  their  minister  and  magistrate  dis- 
charged his  duty  toward  his  pillow,  no 
less  than  to  his  pulpit.  His  parish  had 
acquired,  through  the  work  of  genera- 
tions, a habit  of  getting  up  at  night, 
and  being  all  alive  at  cock-crow ; and  the 
rector  (while  very  new  amongst  them) 
tried  to  bow — or  rather  rise— to  night- 
watch.  But  a little  of  that  exercise  lasted 
him  for  long;  and  he  liked  to  talk  of  it 
afterward,  but  for  the  present  was  obliged 
to  drop  it.  For  he  found  himself  pale, 
when  his  wife  made  him  see  himself ; and 
his  hours  of  shaving  were  so  dreadful; 
and  scarcely  a bit  of  fair  dinner  could  be 
got,  with  the  whole  of  the  day  thrown 
out  so.  In  short,  he  settled  it  wisely  that 
the  fishers  of  fish  must  yield  to  the  hab- 
its of  fish,  which  can  not  be  corrected; 
but  the  fishers  of  men  (who  can  live  with- 
out catching  them)  need  not  be  up  to  all 
their  hours,  but  may  take  them  reasona- 
bly. 

His  parishioners — who  could  do  very 
well  without  him,  as  far  as  that  goes,  all 
the  week,  and  by  no  means  wanted  him 
among  their  boats — joyfully  left  him  to 
his  own  time  of  day,  and  no  more  wor- 
ried him  out  of  season  than  he  worried 
them  so.  It  became  a matter  of  right 
feeling  with  them  not  to  ring  a big  bell, 
which  the  rector  had  put  up  to  challenge 
everybody's  spiritual  need,  until  the  sta- 
ble clock  behind  the  bell  had  struck  ten 
and  finished  gurgling. 

For  this  reason,  on  St.  Swithin’s  morn, 
in  the  said  year  1782,  the  grannies,  wives, 
and  babes  of  Flamborough,  who  had 
been  to  help  the  launch,  but  could  not 
pull  the  laboring  oar,  nor  even  hold  the 
tiller,  spent  the  time  till  ten  o’clock  in 
seeing  to  their  own  affairs — the  most 
laudable  of  all  pursuits  for  almost  any 
woman.  And  then,  with  some  little  dis- 
pute among  them  (the  offspring  of  the 
merest  accident),  they  arrived  in  some 


force  at  the  gate  of  Dr.  Upround,  and  no 
woman  liked  to  pull  the  bell,  and  still  less 
to  let  another  woman  do  it  for  her.  But 
an  old  man  came  up  who  was  quite  deaf, 
and  every  one  asked  him  to  do  it. 

In  spite  of  the  scarcity  of  all  good 
things,  Mrs.  Cockscroft  had  thoroughly 
fed  the  little  stranger,  and  washed  him, 
and  undressed  him,  and  set  him  up  in  her 
own  bed,  and  wrapped  him  in  her  woollen 
shawl,  because  he  shivered  sadly;  and 
there  he  stared  about  with  wondering 
eyes,  and  gave  great  orders — so  far  as  his 
new  nurse  could  make  out — but  speaking 
gibberish,  as  she  said,  and  flying  into  a 
rage  because  it  was  out  of  Christian 
knowledge.  But  he  seemed  to  under- 
stand some  English,  although  he  could 
only  pronounce  two  words,  both  short, 
and  in  such  conjunction  quite  unlawful 
for  any  except  the  highest  Spiritual  Pow- 
er. Mrs.  Cockscroft,  being  a pious  wom- 
an, hoped  that  her  ears  were  wrong,  or 
else  that  the  words  were  foreign  and 
meant  no  harm,  though  the  child  seeined 
to  take  in  much  of  what  was  said,  and 
when  asked  his  name,  answered,  wrath- 
fully,  and  as  if  everybody  was  bound  to 
know,  “Izunsabe!  Izunsabe!” 

But  now,  when  brought  before  Dr.  Up- 
round, no  child  of  the  very  best  English 
stock  could  look  more  calm  and  peaceful. 

He  could  walk  well  enough,  but  liked 
better  to  be  carried ; and  the  kind  woman 
who  had  so  taken  him  up  was  only  too 
proud  to  carry  him.  Whatever  the  rec- 
tor and  magistrate  might  say,  her  mean- 
ing was  to  keep  this  little  one,  with  her 
husband’s  good  consent,  which  she  was 
sure  of  getting. 

“Set  him  down,  ma’am,”  the  doctor 
said,  when  he  had  heard  from  half  a doz- 
en good  women  all  about  him ; “ Mistress 
Cockscroft,  put  him  on  his  legs,  and  let 
me  question  him.” 

But  the  child  resisted  this  proceeding. 
With  nature’s  inborn  and  just  loathing 
of  examination,  he  spun  upon  his  little 
heels,  and  swore  with  all  his  might,  at  the 
same  time  throwing  up  his  hands  and 
twirling  his  thumbs  in  a very  odd  and 
foreign  way. 

“What  a shocking  child!”  cried  Mrs. 
Upround,  who  was  come  to  know  all 
about  it.  “Jane,  run  away  with  Miss 
Janetta.” 

“The  child  is  not  to  blame,”  said  the 
rector,  “but  only  the  people  who  have 
brought  him  up.  A prettier  or  more 
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clever  little  head  I have  never  seen  in  all 
my  life ; and  we  studied  such  things  at 
Cambridge.  My  fine  little  fellow,  shake 
hands  with  me.” 

The  boy  broke  off  his  vicious  little 
dance,  and  looked  up  at  this  tall  gentle- 
man with  great  surprise.  His  dark  eyes 
dwelt  upon  the  parson’s  kindly  face,  with 
that  power  of  inquiry  which  the  very 
young  possess,  and  then  he  put  both  lit- 
tle hands  into  the  gentleman’s,  and  burst 
into  a torrent  of  the  most  heart-broken 
tears. 

“Poor  little  man  1”  said  the  rector,  very 
gently,  taking  him  up  in  his  arms  and 
patting  the  silky  black  curls,  while  great 
drops  fell,  and  a nose  was  rubbed  on  his 
shoulder ; “it  is  early  for  you  to  begin  bad 
times.  Why,  how  old  are  you,  if  you 
please  ?” 

The  little  boy  sat  up  on  the  kind  man’s 
arm,  and  poked  a small  investigating  fin- 
ger into  the  ear  that  was  next  to  him,  and 
the  locks  just  beginning  to  be  marked 
with  gray;  and  then  he  said,  “Sore, ’’and 
tossed  his  chin  up,  evidently  meaning, 
“Make  your  best  of  that.”  And  the 
women  drew  a long  breath,  and  nudged  at 
one  another. 

“Well  done ! Four  years  old,  my  dear. 
You  see  that  he  understands  English  well 
enough,”  said  the  parson  to  his  parish- 
ioners: “he  will  tell  us  all  about  himself 
by-and-by,  if  we  do  not  hurry  him.  You 
think  him  a French  child.  I do  not, 
though  the  name  which  he  gives  him- 
self, 4 Izunsabe,’  has  a French  aspect  about 
it.  Let  me  think.  I will  try  him  with  a 
French  interrogation:  4Parlez-vous  Fran- 
$ais,  mon  enfan  ?’  ” 

Dr.  Upround  watched  the  effect  of  his 
words  with  outward  calm,  but  an  inward 
flutter.  For  if  this  clever  child  should 
reply  in  French,  the  doctor  could  never 
go  on  with  it,  but  must  stand  there  be- 
fore his  congregation  in  a worse  position 
than  when  he  lost  his  place,  as  sometimes 
happened,  in  a sermon.  With  wild  te- 
merity he  had  given  vent  to  the  only 
French  words  within  his  knowledge  ; and 
he  determined  to  follow  them  up  with 
Latin  if  the  worst  came  to  the  worst. 

But  luckily  no  harm  came  of  this,  but, 
contrariwise,  a lasting  good.  For  the 
child  looked  none  the  wiser,  while  the 
doctor’s  influence  was  increased. 

“Aha!”  the  good  parson  cried.  “I 
was  sure  that  he  was  no  Frenchman. 
But  we  must  hear  something  about  him 


very  soon,  for  what  you  tell  me  is  im- 
possible. If  he  had  come  from  the  sea,  he 
must  have  been  wet;  it  could  never  be 
otherwise.  Whereas,  his  linen  clothes 
are  dry,  and  even  quite  lately  fullered — 
ironed  you  might  call  it.” 

“Please  your  worship,”  cried  Mrs. 
Cockscroft,  who  was  growing  wild  with 
jealousy,  “I  did  up  all  his  little  things, 
hours  and  hours  ere  your  hoose  was 
up.” 

“Ah,  you  had  night -work!  To  be 
sure ! Were  his  clothes  dry  or  wet  when 
you  took  them  off  ?” 

“Not  to  say  dry,  your  worship;  and 
yet  not  to  say  very  wet.  Betwixt  and 
between,  like  my  good  master’s,  when  he 
cometh  from  a pour  of  rain,  or  a heavy 
spray.  And  the  color  of  the  land  was 
upon  them  here  and  there.  And  the  gold 
tags  were  sewn  with  something  wonder- 
ful. My  best  pair  of  scissors  would  not 
touch  it.  I was  frightened  to  put  them 
to  the  tub,  your  worship ; but  they  up  and 
shone  lovely  like  a tailor’s  buttons.  My 
master  hath  found  him,  Sir;  and  it  lies 
with  him  to  keep  him.  And  the  Lord 
hath  taken  away  our  Bob.” 

“It  is  true,” said  Dr.  Upround,  gently, 
and  placing  the  child  in  her  arms  again, 
“the  Almighty  has  chastened  you  very 
sadly.  This  child  is  not  mine  to  dispose 
of,  nor  yours;  but  if  he  will  comfort  you, 
keep  him  till  we  hear  of  him.  I will  take 
down  in  writing  the  particulars  of  the 
case,  when  Captain  Robin  has  come  home 
and  had  his  rest — say,  at  this  time  to-mor- 
row, or  later;  and  then  you  will  sign 
them,  and  they  shall  be  published.  For 
you  know,  Mrs.  Cockscroft,  however 
much  you  may  be  taken  with  him,  you 
must  not  turn  kidnapper.  Moreover,  it 
is  needful,  as  there  may  have  been  some 
wreck  (though  none  of  you  seem  to  have 
heard  of  any),  that  this  strange  occur- 
rence should  be  made  known.  Then,  if 
nothing  is  heard  of  it,  you  can  keep  him, 
and  may  the  Lord  bless  him  to  you !” 

Without  any  more  ado,  she  kissed  the 
child,  and  wanted  to  carry  him  straight 
away,  after  courtesying  to  his  worship; 
but  all  the  other  women  insisted  on  a 
smack  of  him,  for  pity’s  sake,  and  the 
pleasure  of  the  gold,  and  to  confirm  the 
settlement.  And  a settlement  it  was, 
for  nothing  came  of  any  publication  of 
the  case,  such  as  in  those  days  could  be 
made  without  great  expense  and  exer- 
tion. 
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So  the  boy  grew  up,  tall,  brave,  and 
comely,  and  full  of  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture, as  behooved  a boy  cast  on  the  winds. 
So  far  as  that  goes,  his  foster-parents 
would  rather  have  found  him  more  steady 
and  less  comely,  for  if  he  was  to  step  into 
their  lost  son’s  shoes,  he  might  do  it  with- 
out seeming  to  outshine  him.  But  they 
got  over  that  little  jealousy  in  time,  when 
the  boy  began  to  be  useful,  and,  so  far  as 
was  possible,  they  kept  him  under  by 
quoting  against  him  the  character  of  Bob, 
bringing  it  back  from  heaven  of  a much 
higher  quality  than  ever  it  was  upon  the 
earth.  In  vain  did  this  living  child  aspire 
to  such  level;  how  can  an  earthly  boy 
compare  with  one  who  never  did  a wrong 
thing,  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  ? 

Passing  that  difficult  question,  and  for- 
bearing to  compare  a boy  with  angels,  be 
he  what  he  will,  his  first  need  (after  that 
of  victuals)  is  a name  whereby  his  fel- 
low-boys may  know  him.  Is  he  to  be 
shouted  at  with,  “Come  here,  what's 
your  name  ?”  or  is  he  to  be  called  (as  if  in 
high  rebuke),  “ Boy  ?”  And  yet  there  are 
grown-up  folk  who  do  all  this  without 
hesitation,  failing  to  remember  their  own 
predicament  at  a by-gone  period.  Boys 
are  as  useful,  in  their  way,  as  any  other 
order;  and  if  they  can  be  said  to  do  some 
mischief,  they  can  not  be  said  to  do  it  neg- 
ligently. It  is  their  privilege  and  duty 
to  be  truly  active ; and  their  Maker,  hav- 
ing spread  a dull  world  before  them,  has 
provided  them  with  gifts  of  play  while 
their  joints  are  supple. 

The  present  boy,  having  been  bom 
without  a father  or  a mother  (so  far  as 
could  yet  be  discovered),  was  driven  to  do 
what  our  ancestors  must  have  done  when 
it  was  less  needful.  That  is  to  say,  to 
work  his  own  name  out  by  some  distinct- 
ive process.  When  the  parson  had  clear- 
ly shown  him  not  to  be  a Frenchman,  a 
large  contumely  spread  itself  about,  by 
reason  of  his  gold,  and  eyes,  and  hair,  and 
name  (which  might  be  meant  for  Isaak), 
that  he  was  sprung  from  a race  more  hon- 
ored now  than  a hundred  years  ago.  But 
the  women  declared  that  it  could  not  be ; 
and  the  rector  desiring  to  christen  him, 
because  it  might  never  have  been  done 
before,  refused  point-blank  to  put  any 
“ Isaac”  in,  and  was  satisfied  with  “Rob- 
in” only,  the  name  of  the  man  who  had 
saved  him. 

The  rector  showed  deep  knowledge  of 
his  flock,  which  looked  upon  Jews  as  the 


goats  of  the  Kingdom ; for  any  Jew  must 
die  for  a world  of  generations  ere  ever  a 
Christian  thinks  much  of  him.  But  find- 
ing him  not  to  be  a Jew,  the  other  boys, 
instead  of  being  satisfied,  condemned  him 
for  a Dutchman. 

Whatever  he  was,  the  boy  throve  well, 
and  being  so  flouted  by  his  playmates, 
took  to  thoughts  and  habits  and  amuse- 
ments of  his  own.  In-door  life  never 
suited  him  at  all,  nor  too  much  of  hard 
learning,  although  his  capacity  was  such 
that  he  took  more  advancement  in  an 
hour  than  the  thick  heads  of  young  Flam- 
borough  made  in  a whole  leap-year  of 
Sundays.  For  any  Flamburian  boy  was 
considered  a “Brain  Scholar,”  and  a 
“ Head-Languager,”  when  he  could  write 
down  the  parson’s  text,  and  chalk  up  a 
fish  on  the  weigh-board  so  that  his  father 
or  mother  could  tell  in  three  guesses  what 
manner  of  fish  it  was.  And  very  few  in- 
deed had  ever  passed  this  trial. 

For  young  Robin  it  was  a very  hard 
thing  to  be  treated  so  by  the  other  boys. 
He  could  run,  or  jump,  or  throw  a stone, 
or  climb  a rock  with  the  best  of  them ; but 
all  these  things  he  must  do  by  himself, 
simply  because  he  had  no  name.  A fee- 
ble youth  would  have  moped,  but  Robin 
only  grew  more  resolute.  Alone  he  did 
what  the  other  boys  would  scarcely  in 
competition  dare.  No  crag  was  too  steep 
for  him,  no  cave  too  dangerous  and  wave- 
beaten,  no  race  of  the  tide  so  strong  and 
swirling  as  to  scare  him  of  his  wits.  He 
seemed  to  rejoice  in  danger,  having  very 
little  else  to  rejoice  in;  and  he  won  for 
himself  by  nimble  ways  and  rapid  turns 
on  land  and  sea,  the  name  of  “Lithe,”  or 
“ Lyth,”  and  made  it  famous  even  far  in- 
land. 

For  it  may  be  supposed  that  his  love  of 
excitement,  versatility,  and  daring  de- 
manded a livelier  outlet  than  the  slow  toil 
of  deep-sea  fishing.  To  the  most  patient, 
persevering,  and  long-suffering  of  the 
arts,  Robin  Lyth  did  not  take  kindly,  al- 
though he  was  so  handy  with  a boat.  Old 
Robin  vainly  strove  to  cast  his  angling 
mantle  over  him.  The  gifts  of  the  youth 
were  brighter  and  higher;  he  showed  an 
inborn  fitness  for  the  lofty  development 
of  free  trade.  Eminent  powers  must 
force  their  way,  as  now  they  were  do- 
ing with  Napoleon ; and  they  did  the 
same  with  Robin  Lyth,  without  exacting 
tithe  in  kind  of  all  the  foremost  human 
race. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

IN  A LANE,  NOT  ALONE. 

Stephen  Anerley’s  daughter  was  by 
no  means  of  a crooked  mind,  but  open  as 
the  day  in  all  things,  unless  any  one  mis- 
trusted her,  and  showed  it  by  cross-ques- 
tioning. When  this  was  done,  she  re- 
sented it  quickly  by  concealing  the  very 
things  which  she  would  have  told  of  her 
own  accord;  and  it  so  happened  that  the 
person  to  whom  of  all  she  should  have 
been  most  open,  was  the  one  most  apt  to 
check  her  by  suspicious  curiosity.  And 
now  her  mother  already  began  to  do  this, 
as  concerned  the  smuggler,  knowing  from 
the  revenue  officer  that  Mary  must  have 
seen  him.  Mary,  being  a truthful  damsel, 
told  no  lies  about  it;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  she  did  not  rush  forth  with  all  the 
history,  as  she  probably  would  have  done 
if  left  unexamined.  And  so  she  said  noth- 
ing about  the  ear-ring,  or  the  run  that  was 
to  come  off  that  week,  or  the  riding-skirt, 
or  a host  of  little  things,  including  her 
promise  to  visit  Bempton  Lane. 

On  the  other  hand,  she  had  a mind  to 
tell  her  father,  and  take  his  opinion  about 
it  ail.  But  he  was  a little  cross  that  even- 
ing, not  with  her,  but  with  the  world  at 
large ; and  that  discouraged  her ; and  then 
she  thought  that  being  an  officer  of  the 
king — as  he  liked  to  call  himself  some- 
times— he  might  feel  bound  to  give  infor- 
mation about  the  impending  process  of 
free  trade ; which  to  her  would  be  a breach 
of  honor,  considering  how  she  knew  of  it. 

Upon  the  whole,  she  heartily  wished 
that  she  never  had  seen  that  Robin  Lyth ; 
and  then  she  became  ashamed  of  herself 
for  indulging  such  a selfish  wish.  For 
he  might  have  been  lying  dead  but  for 
her ; and  then  what  would  become  of  the 
many  poor  people  whose  greatest  comfort 
he  was  said  to  be  ? And  what  good  could 
arise  from  his  destruction,  if  cruel  people 
compassed  it  ? Free  trade  must  be  car- 
ried on.  for  the  sake  of  everybody,  includ- 
ing Captain  Carroway  himself;  and  if  an 
old  and  ugly  man  succeeded  a young  and 
generous  one  as  leader  of  the  free-trade 
movement,  all  the  women  in  the  country 
would  put  the  blame  on  her. 

Looking  at  these  things  loftily,  and 
with  a strong  determination  not  to  think 
twice  of  what  any  one  might  say  who  did 
not  understand  the  subject,  Mary  was 
forced  at  last  to  the  stern  conclusion  that 
she  must  keep  her  promise.  Not  only  be- 


I cause  it  was  a promise — although  that 
I went  a very  long  way  with  her — but  also  • 
because  there  seemed  no  other  chance  of 
performing  a positive  duty.  Simple  hon- 
esty demanded  that  she  should  restore  to 
the  owner  a valuable,  and  beyond  all  doubt 
important,  piece  of  property.  Two  hours 
had  she  spent  in  looking  for  it,  and  de- 
prived her  dear  father  of  his  breakfast 
shrimps;  and  was  all  this  trouble  to  be 
thrown  away,  and  herself,  perhaps,  ac- 
cused of  theft,  because  her  mother  was  so 
short  and  sharp  in  wanting  to  know  ev- 
erything, and  to  turn  it  her  own  way  ? 

The  trinket,  which  she  had  found  at 
last,  seemed  to  be  a very  uncommon  and 
precious  piece  of  jewelry ; it  was  made  of 
pure  gold,  minutely  chased  and  threaded 
with  curious  workmanship,  in  form  like 
a melon,  and  bearing  what  seemed  to  be 
characters  of  some  foreign  language:  there 
might  be  a spell,  or  even  witchcraft,  in  it, 
and  the  sooner  it  was  out  of  her  keep- 
ing the  better.  Nevertheless  she  took 
very  good  care  of  it,  wrapping  it  in  lamb’s- 
wool,  and  peeping  at  it  many  times  a day, 
to  be  sure  that  it  was  safe,  until  it  made 
her  think  of  the  owner  so  much,  and  the 
many  wonders  she  had  heard  about  him, 
that  she  grew  quite  angry  with  herself 
and  it,  and  locked  it  away,  and  then 
looked  at  it  again. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  on  the  very  day 
when  Mary  was  to  stroll  down  Bempton 
Lane  (not  to  meet  any  one,  of  course,  but 
simply  for  the  merest  chance  of  what 
might  happen),  her  father  had  business  at 
Driffield  com  market,  which  would  keep 
him  from  home  nearly  all  the  day.  When 
his  daughter  heard  of  it  she  was  much  cast 
down;  for  she  hoped  that  he  might  have 
been  looking  about  on  the  northern  part 
of  the  farm,  as  he  generally  was  in  the 
afternoon ; and  although  he  could  not  see 
Bempton  Lane  at  all,  perhaps,  without 
some  newly  acquired  power  of  seeing 
round  sharp  comers,  still  it  would  have 
been  a comfort  and  a strong  resource  for 
conscience  to  have  felt  that  he  was  not  so 
very  far  away.  And  this  feeling  of  want 
made  his  daughter  resolve  to  have  some 
one  at  any  rate  near  her.  If  Jack  had 
only  been  at  home,  she  need  have  sought 
no  further,  for  he  would  have  entered 
into  all  her  thoughts  about  it,  and  obeyed 
her  orders  beautifully.  But  Willie  was 
quite  different,  and  hated  any  trouble, 
being  spoiled  so  by  his  mother  and  the 
maidens  all  around  them. 
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However,  in  such  a strait,  what  was 
there  to  do  but  to  trust  in  Willie,  who 
was  old  enough,  being  five  years  in  front 
of  Mary,  and  then  to  try  to  make  him 
sensible?  Willie  Anerley  had  no  idea 
that  anybody — far  less  his  own  sister — 
could  take  such  a view  of  him.  He  knew 
himself  to  be,  and  all  would  say  the  same 
of  him,  superior  in  his  original  gifts,  and 
his  manner  of  making  use  of  them,  to  the 
rest  of  the  family  put  together.  He  had 
spent  a month  in  Glasgow,  when  the 
whole  place  was  astir  'with  the  ferment 
of  many  great  inventions,  and  another 
month  in  Edinburgh,  when  that  noble 
city  was  aglow  with  the  dawn  of  large 
ideas;  also,  he  had  visited  London,  fore- 
most of  his  family,  and  seen  enough  new 
things  there  to  fill  all  Yorkshire  with  sur- 
prise; and  the  result  of  such  wide  expe- 
rience was  that  he  did  not  like  hard  work 
at  all.  Neither  could  he  even  be  content 
to  accept  and  enjoy,  without  labor  of  his 
own,  the  many  good  things  provided  for 
him.  He  was  always  trying  to  discover 
something  which  never  seemed  to  answer, 
and  continually  flying  after  something 
new,  of  which  he  never  got  fast  hold.  In 
a word,  he  was  spoiled,  by  nature  first, 
and  then  by  circumstances,  for  the  peace- 
ful life  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  unac- 
knowledged blessings  of  a farmer. 

“Willie  dear,  will  you  come  with  me  ?” 
Mary  said  to  him  that  day,  catching  him 
as  he  ran  down  stairs  to  air  some  inspira- 
tion. “Will  you  come  with  me  for  just 
one  hour?  I wish  you  would;  and  I 
would  be  so  thankful.” 

“Child,  it  is  quite  impossible,”  he  an- 
swered, with  a frown  which  set  off  his  del- 
icate eyebrows  and  high  but  rather  nar- 
row forehead;  “you  always  want  me  at 
the  very  moment  when  I have  the  most 
important  work  in  hand.  Any  childish 
whim  of  yours  matters  more  than  hours 
and  hours  of  hard  labor.” 

“Oh,  Willie,  but  you  know  how  I try 
to  help  you,  and  all  the  patterns  I cut  out 
last  week!  Do  come  for  once,  Willie;  if 
you  refuse,  you  will  never,  never  forgive 
yourself.” 

Willie  Anerley  was  as  good-natured  as 
any  self-indulged  youth  can  be  ; he  loved 
his  sister  in  his  way,  and  was  indebted  to 
her  for  getting  out  of  a great  many  little 
scrapes.  He  saw  how  much  she  was  in 
earnest  now,  and  felt  some  desire  to  know 
what  it  was  about.  Moreover — which 


sticking  to  one  thing  for  a time  unusually 
long  with  him.  But  he  would  not  throw 
away  the  chance  of  scoring  a huge  debt  of 
gratitude. 

“Well,  do  what  you  like  with  me,”  he 
answered,  with  a smile ; “ I never  can  have 
my  own  way  five  minutes.  It  serves  me 
quite  right  for  being  so  good-natured.” 

Mary  gave  him  a kiss,  which  must  have 
been  an  object  of  ambition  to  anybody  else ; 
but  it  only  mac\e  him  wipe  his  mouth ; and 
presently  the  two  set  forth  upon  the  path 
toward  Bempton. 

Robin  Lyth  had  chosen  well  his  place 
for  meeting  Mary.  The  lane  (of  which 
he  knew  every  yard  as  well  as  he  knew 
the  rocks  themselves)  was  deep  and  wind- 
ing, and  fringed  with  bushes,  so  that  an 
active  and  keen-eyed  man  might  leap  into 
thicket  almost  before  there  was  a fair 
chance  of  shooting  him.  He  knew  well 
enough  that  he  might  trust  Mary;  but  he 
never  could  be  sure  that  the  bold  “coast- 
riders,”  despairing  by  this  time  of  catch- 
ing him  at  sea,  and  longing  for  the  weight 
of  gold  put  upon  his  head,  might  not  be 
setting  privy  snares  to  catch  him  in  his 
walks  abroad.  They  had  done  so  when 
they  pursued  him  up  the  Dike ; and  though 
he  was  inclined  to  doubt  the  strict  legality 
of  that  proceeding,  he  could  not  see  his 
way  to  a fair  discussion  of  it,  in  case  of 
their  putting  a bullet  through  him.  And 
this  consideration  made  him  careful. 

The  brother  and  sister  went  on  well  by 
the  foot-path  over  the  uplands  of  the  farm, 
and  crossing  the  neck  of  the  Flambum 
peninsula,  tripped  away  merrily  north- 
ward. The  wheat  looked  healthy,  and 
the  barley  also,  and  a four-acre  patch  of 
potatoes  smelled  sweetly  (for  the  breeze  of 
them  was  pleasant  in  their  ^wholesome 
days),  and  Willie,  having  overworked  his 
brain,  according  to  his  own  account  of  it, 
strode  along  loftily  before  his  sister,  cast- 
ing over  his  shoulder  an  eddy  of  some 
large  ideas  with  which  he  had  been  visit- 
ed before  she  interrupted  him.  But  as 
nothing  ever  came  of  them,  they  need  not 
here  be  stated.  From  a practical  point 
of  view,  however,  as  they  both  had  to 
live  upon  the  profits  of  the  farm,  it  pleased 
them  to  observe  what  a difference  there 
was  when  they  had  surmounted  the  chine 
and  began  to  descend  toward  the  north 
upon  other  people's  land.  Here  all  was 
damp  and  cold  and  slow;  and  chalk  look- 
ed slimy  instead  of  being  clean ; and  shad- 
owy places  had  an  oozy  cast ; and  trees 
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(wherever  they  could  stand)  were  facing 
the  east  with  wrinkled  visage,  and  the 
west  with  wiry  beards.  Willie  (who  had, 
among  other  great  inventions,  a scheme 
for  improvement  of  the  climate)  was  re- 
minded at  once  of  all  the  things  he  meant 
to  do  in  that  Way ; and  making,  as  he  al- 
ways did,  a great  point  of  getting  obser- 
vations first — a point  whereon  he  stuck 
fast  mainly — without  any  time  for  delay 
he  applied  himself  to  a rapid  study  of  the 
subject.  He  found  some  things  just  like 
other  things  which  he  had  seen  in  Scot- 
land, yet  differing  so  as  to  prove,  more 
clearly  than  even  their  resemblance  did, 
the  value  of  his  discovery. 

“Look!”  he  cried;  “can  anything  be 
clearer?  The  cause  of  all  these  evils  is 
not  (as  an  ignorant  person  might  sup- 
pose) the  want  of  sunshine,  or  too  much 
wet,  but  an  inadequate  movement  of  the 
air — ” 

“Why,  I thought  it  was  always  blow- 
ing up  here.  The  very  last  time  I came, 
my  bonnet  strings  were  split.” 

“ You  do  not  understand  me;  you  nev- 
er do.  When  I say  inadequate,  I mean, 
of  course,  incorrect,  inaccurate,  unequa- 
ble. Now  the  air  is  a fluid;  you  may 
stare  as  you  like,  Mary,  but  the  air  has 
been  proved  to  be  a fluid.  Very  well ; no 
fluid  in  large  bodies  moves  with  an  equal 
velocity  throughout.  Part  of  it  is  rapid 
and  part  quite  stagnant.  The  stagnant 
places  of  the  air  produce  this  green  scum, 
this  mossy,  unwholesome,  and  injurious 
stuff ; .while  the  overrapid  motion  causes 
this  iron  appearance,  this  hard  surface, 
and  general  sterility.  By  the  simplest  of 
simple  contrivances,  I make  this  evil  its 
own  remedy.  An  equable  impulse  given 
to  the  air  produces  an  adequate  uniform 
flow,  preventing  stagnation  in  one  place, 
and  excessive  vehemence  in  another. 
And  the  beauty  of  it  is  that  by  my  new 
invention  I make  the  air  itself  correct  and 
regulate  its  own  inequalities.” 

“How  clever  you  are,  to  be  sure!”  ex- 
claimed Mary,  wondering  that  her  father 
could  not  see  it.  “ Oh,  Willie,  you  will 
make  your  fortune  by  it!  However  do 
you  do  it  ?” 

“ The  simplicity  of  it  is  such  that  even 
you  can  understand  it.  All  great  discov- 
eries are  simple.  I fix  in  a prominent 
situation  a large  and  vertically  revolving 
fan,  of  a light  and  vibrating  substance. 
The  movement  of  the  air  causes  this  to 
rotate  by  the  mere  force  of  the  impact. 


The  rotation  and  the  vibration  of  the  fan 
convert  an  irregular  impulse  into  a steady 
and  equable  undulation ; and  such  is  the 
elasticity  of  the  fluid  called,  in  popular 
language,  ‘the  air,’ that  for  miles  around 
the  rotation  of  this  fan  regulates  the  cir- 
culation, modifies  extremes,  annihilates 
sterility,  and  makes  it  quite  impossible 
for  moss  and  green  scum  and  all  this  sour 
growth  to  live.  Even  you  can  see,  Mary, 
how  beautiful  it  is.” 

“Yes,  that  I can,”  she  answered,  sim- 
ply, as  they  turned  the  comer  upon  a 
large  windmill,  with  arms  revolving  mer- 
rily; “ but,  Willie  dear,  would  not  Farm- 
er Topping’s  mill,  perpetually  going  as  it 
is,  answer  the  same  purpose?  And  yet 
the  moss  seems  to  be  as  thick  as  ever  here, 
and  the  ground  as  naked.” 

“Tush!”  cried  Willie.  “Stuff  and 
nonsense!  When  will  you  girls  under- 
stand ? Good-by ! I will  throw  away  no 
more  time  on  you.” 

Without  stopping  to  finish  his  sentence 
he  was  off  and  out  of  sight  both  of  the 
mill  and  Mary,  before  the  poor  girl,  who 
had  not  the  least  intention  of  offending 
him,  could  even  beg  his  pardon,  or  say 
how  much  she  wanted  him ; for  she  had 
not  dared  as  yet  to  tell  him  what  was  the 
purpose  of  her  walk,  his  nature  being 
such  that  no  one,  not  even  his  own  moth* 
er,  could  tell  what  conclusion  he  might 
come  to  upon  any  practical  question. 

He  might  rush  off  at  once  to  put  the  rev- 
enue men  on  the  smuggler’s  track,  or  he 
might  stop  his  sister  from  going,  or  he 
might  (in  the  absence  of  his  father)  order 
a feast  to  be  prepared,  and  fetch  the  outlaw 
to  be  his  guest.  So  Mary  had  resolved 
not  to  tell  him  until  the  last  moment, 
when  he  could  do  none  of  these  things. 

But  now  she  must  either  go  on  all 
alone,  or  give  up  her  purpose  and  break 
her  promise.  After  some  hesitation  she 
determined  to  go  on,  for  the  place  would 
scarcely  seem  so  very  lonely  now  with 
the  windmill  in  view,  which  would  al- 
ways remind  her  henceforth  of  her  dear 
brother  William.  It  was  perfectly  cer- 
tain that  Captain  Robert  Lyth,  whose 
fame  for  chivalry  was  everywhere,  and 
whose  character  was  all  in  all  to  him  with 
the  ladies  who  bought  his  silks  and  lace, 
would  see  her  through  all  danger  caused 
by  confidence  in  him ; and  really  it  was 
too  bad  of  her  to  admit  any  paltry  mis- 
givings. But  reason  as  she  might,  her 
young  conscience  told  her  that  this  was 
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not  the  proper  thing  to  do,  and  she  made 
up  her  mind  not  to  do  it  again.  Then 
she  laughed  at  the  notion  of  being  ever 
even  asked,  and  told  herself  that  she  was 
too  conceited ; and  to  cut  the  matter  short, 
went  very  bravely  down  the  hill. 

The  lane,  which  came  winding  from  the 
beach  up  to  the  windmill,  was  as  pretty  a 
lane  as  may  anywhere  be  found  in  any 
other  county  than  that  of  Devon.  With 
a Devonshire  lane  it  could  not  presume  to 
vie,  having  little  of  the  glorious  garniture 
of  fern,  and  nothing  of  the  crystal  brook 
that  leaps  at  every  corner;  no  arches  of 
tall  ash,  keyed  with  dog-rose,  and  not 
much  of  honeysuckle,  and  a sight  of  oth- 
er wants  which  people  feel  who  have  lived 
in  the  plenitude  of  everything.  But  in 
spite  of  all  that,  the  lane  was  very  fine  for 
Yorkshire. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mary  had  prettier 
ankles,  and  a more  graceful  and  lighter 
walk,  than  the  Devonshire  lanes,  which 
like  to  echo  something,  for  the  most  part 
seem  accustomed  to;  and  the  short  dress 
of  the  time  made  good  such  favorable  facts 
when  found.  Nor  was  this  all  that  could 
be  said,  for  the  maiden  (while  her  mother 
was  so  busy  pickling  cabbage,  from  which 
she  drove  all  intruders)  had  managed  to 
forget  what  the  day  of  the  week  was,  and 
had  opened  the  drawer  that  should  be 
locked  up  until  Sunday.  To  walk  with 
such  a handsome  tall  fellow  as  Willie 
compelled  her  to  look  like  something  too, 
and  without  any  thought  of  it  she  put  her 
best  hat  on,  and  a very  pretty  thing  with 
some  French  name,  and  made  of  a delicate 
peach-colored  silk,  which  came  down  over 
her  bosom,  and  tied  in  the  neatest  of  knots 
at  the  small  of  her  back,  which  at  that 
time  of  life  was  very  small.  All  these 
were  the  gifts  of  her  dear  uncle  Popple- 
well,  upon  the  other  side  of  Filey,  who 
might  have  been  married  for  forty  years, 
but  nobody  knew  how  long  it  was,  because 
he  had  no  children,  and  so  he  made  Mary 
his  darling.  And  this  ancient  gentleman 
had  leanings  toward  free  trade. 

Whether  these  goods  were  French  or 
not — which  no  decent  person  could  think 
of  asking — no  French  damsel  could  have 
put  them  on  better,  or  shown  a more  pleas- 
ing appearance  in  them;  for  Mary’s  desire 
was  to  please  all  people  who  meant  no 
harm  to  her — as  nobody  could — and  yet 
to  let  them  know  that  her  object  was  only 
to  do  what  was  right,  and  to  never  think 
of  asking  whether  she  looked  this,  that, 


or  the  other.  Her  mother,  as  a matter  of 
duty,  told  her  how  plain  she  was  almost 
every  day;  but  the  girl  was  not  of  that 
opinion ; and  when  Mrs.  Anerley  finished 
her  lecture  (as  she  did  nine  times  in  ten) 
by  turning  the  glass  to  the  wall,  and  de- 
claring that  beauty  was  a snare  skin-deep, 
with  a frown  of  warning  instead  of  a smile 
of  comfort,  then  Mary  believed  in  her  look- 
ing-glass again,  and  had  the  smile  of  com- 
fort on  her  own  face. 

However,  she  never  thought  of  that  just 
now,  but  only  of  how  she  could  do  her 
duty,  and  have  no  trouble  in  her  own 
mind  with  thinking,  and  satisfy  her  father 
when  she  told  him  all,  as  she  meant  to  do, 
when  there  could  be  no  harm  done  to  any 
one ; and  this,  as  she  heartily  hoped,  would 
be  to-morrow.  And  truly,  if  there  did  ex- 
ist any  vanity  at  all,  it  was  not  confined 
to  the  sex  in  which  it  is  so  much  more 
natural  and  comely. 

For  when  a very  active  figure  came  to 
light  suddenly,  at  a little  elbow  of  the 
lane,  and  with  quick  steps  advanced  to- 
ward Mary,  she  was  lost  in  surprise  at  the 
gayety , not  to  say  grandeur,  of  its  apparel. 
A broad  hat,  looped  at  the  side,  and  hav- 
ing a pointed  black  crown,  with  a scarlet 
feather  and  a dove-colored  brim,  sat  well 
upon  the  mass  of  crisp  black  curls.  A 
short  blue  jacket  of  the  finest  Flemish 
cloth,  and  set  (not  too  thickly)  with  em- 
bossed silver  buttons,  left  properly  open 
the  strong  brown  neck,  while  a shirt  of 
pale  blue  silk,  with  a turned-down  collar 
of  fine  needle- work,  fitted,  without  a wrin- 
kle or  a pucker,  the  broad  and  amply 
rounded  chest.  Then  a belt  of  brown 
leather,  with  an  anchor  clasp,  and  empty 
loops  for  either  fire-arm  or  steel,  support- 
ed true  sailor’s  trousers  of  the  purest 
white  and  the  noblest  man-of-war  cut; 
and  where  these  widened  at  the  instep 
shone  a lovely  pair  of  pumps,  with  buckles 
radiant  of  best  Bristol  diamonds.  The 
wearer  of  all  these  splendors  smiled,  and 
seemed  to  become  them  as  they  became 
him. 

* 4 W ell,  ” thought  Mary, 4 ‘ how  free  trade 
must  pay ! What  a pity  that  he  is  not  in 
the  Royal  Navy  1” 

With  his  usual  quickness,  and  the  self- 
esteem which « added  such  lustre  to  his 
character,  the  smuggler  perceived  what 
was  passing  in  her  mind,  but  he  was  not 
rude  enough  to  say  so. 

“Young  lady,’’  he  began— and  Mary, 
with  all  her  wisdom,  could  not  help  being 
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fond  of  that — “young  lady,  I was  quite 
sure  that  you  would  keep  your  word.” 

“I  never  do  anything  else,”  she  an- 
swered, showing  that  she  scarcely  looked 
at  him.  “ I have  found  this  for  you,  and 
then  good-by.” 

“ Surely  you  will  wait  to  hear  my 
thanks,  and  to  know  what  made  me  dare 
to  ask  you,  after  all  you  had  done  for  me 
already,  to  begin  again  for  me.  But  I 
am  such  an  outcast  that  I never  should 
have  done  it.” 

“I  never  saw  any  one  look  more  thor- 
oughly unlike  an  outcast,”  Mary  said; 
and  then  she  was  angry  with  herself  for 
speaking,  and  glancing,  and,  worst  of  all, 
for  smiling. 

“Ladies  who  live  on  land  can  never 
understand  what  we  go  through,”  Robin 
replied,  in  his  softest  voice,  as  rich  as  the 
murmur  of  the  summer  sea.  “When  we 
expect  great  honors,  we  try  to  look  a little 
tidy,  as  any  one  but  a common  boor  would 
do ; and  we  laugh  at  ourselves  for  trying 
to  look  well,  after  all  the  knocking  about 
we  get.  Our  time  is  short — we  must  make 
the  most  of  it.” 

“ Oh,  please  not  to  talk  in  such  a dread- 
ful way,”  said  Mary. 

“You  remind  me  of  my  dear  friend  Dr. 
Upround — the  very  best  man  in  the  whole 
world,  I believe.  He  always  says  to  me, 
4 Robin,  Robin — 1 ” 

“What!  is  Dr.  Upandown  a friend  of 
yours?”  Mary  exclaimed,  in  amazement, 
and  with  a stoppage  of  the  foot  that  was 
poised  for  quick  departure. 

“ Dr.  Upandown,  as  many  people  call 
him,”  said  the  smuggler,  with  a tone  of 
condemnation,  “is  the  best  and  dearest 
friend  I have,  next  to  Captain  and  Mis- 
tress Cockscroft,  who  may  have  been 
heard  of  at  Anerley  Manor.  Dr.  Upround 
is  our  magistrate  and  clergyman,  and  he 
lets  people  say  what  they  like  against  me, 
while  ho  honors  me  with  his  friendship. 
I must  not  stay  long  to  thank  you  even, 
because  I am  going  to  the  dear  old  doc- 
tor’s for  supper  at  seven  o’clock  and  a 
game  of  chess.” 

“ Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  And  he  is  such  a 
Justice!  And  yet  they  shot  at  you  last 
week ! It  makes  me  wonder  when  I hear 
such  things.” 

“ Young  lady,  it  makes  everybody  won- 
der. In  my  opinion  there  never  could  be 
a more  shameful  murder  than  to  shoot 
me  ; and  yet  but  for  you  it  would  surely 
have  been  done.” 


“You  must  not  dwell  upon  such  things,  ” 
said  Mary;  “they  may  have  a very  bad 
effect  upon  your  mind.  But  good-by, 
Captain  Lyth ; I forgot  that  I was  robbing 
Dr.  Upround  of  your  society.” 

“ Shall  I be  so  ungrateful  as  not  to  see 
you  safe  upon  your  own  land  after  all  your 
trouble  ? My  road  to  Flamborough  lies 
that  way.  Surely  you  will  not  refuse  to 
hear  what  made  me  so  anxious  about  this 
bauble,  which  now  will  be  worth  ten  times 
as  much.  I never  saw  it  look  so  bright 
before.” 

“It — it  must  be  the  sand  has  made  it 
shine,”  the  maiden  stammered, with  a fine 
bright  blush;  “it  does  the  same  to  my 
shrimping  net.” 

. “Ah,  shrimping  is  a very  fine  pursuit! 
There  is  nothing  I love  better;  what  pools 
I could  show  you,  if  I only  might ; pools 
where  you  may  fill  a sack  with  large 
prawns  in  a single  tide — pools  known  to 
nobody  but  myself.  When  do  you  think 
of  going  shrimping  next  ?” 

4 ‘ Perhaps  next  summer  I may  try  again, 
if  Captain  Carroway  will  come  with  me.” 

4 4 That  is  too  unkind  of  you.  How  very 
harsh  you  are  tome!  I could  hardly  have 
believed  it  after  all  that  you  have  done. 
And  you  really  do  not  care  to  hear  the 
story  of  this  relic  ?” 

“ If  I could  stop,  I should  like  it  very 
much.  But  my  brother,  who  came  with 
me,  may  perhaps  be  waiting  for  me.” 
Mary  knew  that  this  was  not  very  likely ; 
still,  it  was  just  possible,  for  Willie’s  ill 
tempers  seldom  lasted  very  long;  and  she 
wanted  to  let  the  smuggler  know  that  she 
had  not  come  all  alone  to  meet  him. 

“I  shall  not  be  two  minutes,”  Robin 
Lyth  replied ; 4 ‘ I have  been  forced  to  learn 
short  talking.  May  I tell  you  about  this 
trinket  ?” 

“Yes,  if  you  will  only  begin  at  once, 
and  finish  by  the  time  we  get  to  that  cor- 
ner.” 

‘ 4 That  is  very  short  measure  for  a tale,  ” 
said  Robin,  though  he  liked  her  ail  the 
better  for  such  qualities ; 4 4 however,  I will 
try;  only  walk  a little  slower.  Nobody 
knows  where  I was  bom,  any  more  than 
they  know  how  or  why.  Only  when  I 
came  upon  this  coast  as  a very  little  boy, 
and  without  knowing  anything  about  it, 
they  say  that  I had  very  wonderful  but- 
tons of  gold  upon  a linen  dress,  adorned 
with  gold-lace,  which  I used  to  wear  on 
Sundays.  Dr.  Upround  ordered  them  to 
keep  those  buttons,  and  was  to  have  had 
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them  in  liis  own  care ; but  before  that,  all 
of  them  were  lost  save  two.  My  parents, 
as  I call  them  from  their  wonderful  good- 
ness, kinder  than  the  ones  who  have  turn- 
ed me  on  the  world  (unless  themselves 
went  out  of  it),  resolved  to  have  my  white 
coat  done  up  grandly,  when  I grew  too 
big  for  it,  and  to  lay  it  by  in  lavender; 
and  knowing  of  a great  man  in  the  gold- 
lace  trade,  as  far  away  as  Scarborough, 
they  sent  it  by  a fishing-smack  to  him, 
with  people  whom  they  knew  thoroughly. 
That  was  the  last  of  it  ever  known  here. 
The  man  swore  a manifest  that  he  never 
saw  it,  and  threatened  them  with  libel ; 
and  the  smack  was  condemned,  and  all 
her  hands  impressed,  because  of  some  trifle 
she  happened  to  carry ; and  nobody  kno\ys 
any  more  of  it.  But  two  of  the  buttons 
had  fallen  off,  and  good  mother  had  put 
them  by,  to  give  a last  finish  to  the  coat 
herself ; and  when  I grew  up,  and  had  to 
go  to  sea  at  night,  they  were  turned  into 
a pair  of  ear-rings.  There,  now,  Miss  An- 
erley,  I have  not  been  long,  and  you  know 
all  about  it.” 

“How  very  lonesome  it  must  be  for 
you,”  said  Mary,  with  a gentle  gaze, 
which,  coming  from  such  lovely  eyes, 
went  straight  into  his  heart,  “to  have  no 
one  belonging  to  you  by  right,  and  to 
seem  to  belong  to  nobody ! I am  sure  I 
can  not  tell  whatever  I should  do  with- 
out any  father,  or  mother,  or  uncle,  or 
even  a cousin  to  be  certain  of.” 

“All  the  ladies  seem  to  think  that  it  is 
rather  hard  upon  me,”  Robin  answered, 
with  an  excellent  effort  at  a sigh ; “but  I 
do  my  very  best  to  get  on  without  them. 
And  one  thing  that  helps  me  most  of  all 
is  when  kind  ladies,  who  have  good  hearts, 
allow  me  to  talk  to  them  as  if  I had  a sis- 
ter. This  makes  me  forget  what  I am 
sometimes.” 

“You  never  should  try  to  forget  what 
you  are.  Everybody  in  the  world  speaks 
well  of  you.  Even  that  cruel  Lieutenant 
Carroway  can  not  help  admiring  you. 
And  if  you  have  taken  to  free  trade,  what 
else  could  you  do,  when  you  had  no 
friends,  and  even  your  coat  was  stolen  ?” 

“High-minded  people  take  that  view 
of  it,  I know.  But  I do  not  pretend  to 
any  such  excuse.  I took  to  free  trade  for 
the  sake  of  my  friends — to  support  the  old 
couple  who  have  been  so  good  to  me.” 

“That  is  better  still;  it  shows  such 
good  principle.  My  uncle  Popplewell 
has  studied  the  subject  of  what  they  call 


‘political  economy,’ and  he  says  that  the 
country  requires  free  trade,  and  the  only 
way  to  get  it  is  to  go  on  so  that  the  gov- 
ernment must  give  way  at  last.  How- 
ever, I need  not  instruct  you  about  that; 
and  you  must  not  stop  any  longer.” 

“Miss  Anerley,  I will  not  encroach 
upon  your  kindness.  You  have  said 
things  that  I never  shall  forget.  On  the 
Continent  I meet  very  many  ladies  who 
tell  me  good  things,  and  make  me  better; 
but  not  at  all  as  you  have  done.  A min- 
ute of  talk  with  you  is  worth  an  hour 
with  anybody  else.  But  I fear  that  you 
laugh  at  me  all  the  while,  and  are  only 
too  glad  to  be  rid  of  me.  Good-by.  May 
I kiss  your  hand  ? God  bless  you  I” 

Mary  had  no  time  to  say  a single  word, 
or  even  to  express  her  ideas  by  a look,  be- 
fore Robin  Lyth,  with  all  his  bright  ap- 
parel, was  “ conspicuous  by  his  absence.” 
As  a diving  bird  disappears  from  a gun, 
or  a trout  from  a shadow  on  his  hover,  or 
even  a debtor  from  his  creditor,  so  the 
great  free-trader  had  vanished  into  light- 
some air,  and  left  emptiness  behind  him. 

The  young  maid,  having  been  prepared 
to  yield  him  a few  yards  more  of  good  ad- 
vice, if  he  held  out  for  another  comer, 
now  could  only  say  to  herself  that  she 
never  had  met  such  a wonderful  man. 
So  active,  strong,  and  astonishingly  brave ; 
so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  foreign 
lands,  yet  superior  to  their  ladies ; so  able 
to  see  all  the  meaning  of  good  words,  and 
to  value  them  when  offered  quietly;  so 
sweet  in  his  manner,  and  voice,  and  looks ; 
and  with  all  his  fame  so  unpretending, 
and — much  as  it  frightened  her  to  think 
it — really  seeming  to  be  afraid  of  her. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

GRUMBLING  AND  GROWLING. 

While  these  successful  runs  went  on, 
and  great  authorities  smiled  at  seeing  the 
little  authorities  set  at  naught,  and  men  of 
the  revenue  smote  their  breasts  for  not 
being  born  good  smugglers,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  was  well  pleased,  and  congrat- 
ulated them  cordially  upon  their  accom- 
plishment of  naught,  one  man  there  was 
whose  noble  spirit  chafed  and  knew  no 
comfort.  He  strode  up  and  down  at 
Coast-guard  Point,  and  communed  with 
himself,  while  Robin  held  sweet  converse 
in  the  lane. 
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“ Why  was  I bom  ?”  the  sad  Carroway 
cried;  “why  was  I thoroughly  educated 
and  trained  in  both  services  of  the  king, 
expected  to  rise,  and  beginning  to  rise, 
till  a vile  bit  of  splinter  stopped  me,  and 
then  sent  down  to  this  hole  of  a place  to 
starve,  and  be  laughed  at,  and  baffled  by 
a boy  ? Another  lucky  run,  and  the  rev- 
enue bamboozled,  and  the  whole  of  us 
sent  upon  a wild-goose  chase  ! Every 
gapper-mouth  zany  grinning  at  me,  and 
scoundrels  swearing  that  I get  my  share ! 
And  the  only  time  I have  had  my  dinner 
with  my  knees  crook’d,  for  at  least  a fort- 
night, was  at  Anerley  Farm  on  Sunday. 
I am  not  sure  that  even  they  wouldn’t 
turn  against  me;  I am  certain  that  pretty 
girl  would.  I’ve  a great  mind  to  throw 
it  up — a great  mind  to  throw  it  up.  It  is 
hardly  the  work  for  a gentleman  bom, 
and  the  grandson  of  a rear-admiral. 
Tinkers’  and  tailors’  sons  get  the  luck 
now ; and  a man  of  good  blood  is  put  on 
the  back  shelf,  behind  the  blacking-bot- 
tles. A man  who  has  battled  for  his 
country — ” 

“Charles,  are  you  coming  to  your  din- 
ner, once  more  ?” 

“No,  I am  not.  There’s  no  dinner 
worth  coming  to.  You  and  the  children 
may  eat  the  rat  pie.  A man  who  has 
battled  for  his  country,  and  bled  till  all 
his  veins  were  empty,  and  it  took  two 
men  to  hold  him  up,  and  yet  waved  his 
sword  at  the  head  of  them — it  is  the  down- 
right contradiction  of  the  world  in  every- 
thing for  him  to  poke  about  with  pots 
and  tubs,  like  a pig  in  a brewery,  grain- 
hunting.” 

“Once  more,  Charles,  there  is  next  to 
nothing  left.  The  children  are  eating 
for  their  very  lives.  If  you  stay  out 
there  another  minute,  you  must  take  the 
consequence.” 

“Alas,  that  I should  have  so  much 
stomach,  and  so  little  to  put  into  it!  My 
dear,  put  a little  bit  under  a basin,  if  any 
of  them  has  no  appetite.  I wanted  just 
to  think  a little.” 

“Charles,  they  have  all  got  tremen- 
dous appetites.  It  is  the  way  the  wind 
is.  You  may  think  by-and-by,  but  if 
you  want  to  eat,  you  must  do  it  now,  or 
never.” 

“ ‘Never’  never  suits  me  in  that  mat- 
ter,” the  brave  lieutenant  answered. 
“Matilda,  put  Geraldine  to  warm  the 
pewter  plate  for  me.  Geraldine  darling, 
you  can  do  it  with  your  mouth  full.”  I 


The  commander  of  the  coast-guard 
turned  abruptly  from  his  long  indignant 
stride,  and  entered  the  cottage  provided 
for  him,  and  which  he  had  peopled  so 
speedily. 

Small  as  it  was,  it  looked  beautifully 
clean  and.  neat,  and  everybody  used  to 
wonder  how  Mrs.  Carroway  kept  it  so. 
But  in  spite  of  all  her  troubles  and  many 
complaints,  she  was  very  proud  of  this 
little  house,  with  its  healthful  position 
and  beautiful  outlook  over  the  bay  of 
Bridlington.  It  stood  in  a niche  of  the 
low  soft  cliff,  where  now  the  sea-parade 
extends  from  the  northern  pier  of  Brid- 
lington Quay;  and  when  the  roadstead 
between  that  and  the  point  was  filled 
with  a fleet  of  every  kind  of  craft,  or, 
better  still,  when  they  all  made  sail  at 
once — as  happened  when  a trusty  breeze 
arose — the  view  was  lively,  and  very 
pleasant,  and  full  of  moving  interest. 
Often  one  of  his  Majesty’s  cutters,  Sword- 
fish, Kestrel , or  Albatross , would  swoop 
in  with  all  sail  set,  and  hover,  while  the 
skipper  came  ashore  to  see  the  “Ancient 
Carroway,”  as  this  vigilant  officer  was 
called ; and  sometimes  even  a sloop  of 
war,  armed  brigantine,  or  light  corvette, 
prowling  for  recruits,  or  cruising  for  their 
training,  would  run  in  under  the  Head, 
and  overhaul  every  wind-bound  ship  with 
a very  high  hand. 

“Ancient  Carroway” — as  old  friends 
called  him,  and  even  young  people  who 
had  never  seen  him — was  famous  upon 
this  coast  now  for  nearly  three  degrees 
of  latitude.  He  had  dwelled  here  long, 
and  in  highly  good  content,  hospitably 
treated  by  his  neighbors,  and  himself 
more  hospitable  than  his  wife  could  wish, 
until  two  troubles  in  his  life  arose,  and 
from  year  to  year  grew  worse  and  worse. 
One  of  these  troubles  was  the  growth  of 
mouths  in  number  and  size,  that  required 
to  be  filled ; and  the  other  trouble  was  the 
rampant  growth  of  smuggling,  and  the 
glory  of  that  upstart  Robin  Lyth.  Now 
let  it  be  lawful  to  take  that  subject  first. 

Fair  Robin,  though  not  at  all  anxious 
for  fame,  but  modestly  willing  to  decline 
it,  had  not  been  successful  — though  he 
worked  so  much  by  night — in  preserving 
sweet  obscurity.  His  character  was  pub- 
lic, and  set  on  high  by  fortune,  to  be  gazed 
at  from  wholly  different  points  of  view. 
From  their  narrow  and  lime-eyed  outlook 
the  coast-guard  beheld  in  him  the  latest 
incarnation  of  Old  Nick;  yet  they  hated 
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him  only  in  an  abstract  manner,  and  as 
men  feel  toward  that  evil  one.  Magis- 
trates also,  and  the  large  protective  pow- 
ers, were  arrayed  against  him,  yet  happy 
to  abstain  from  laying  hands,  'when  their 
hands  were  their  own,  upon  him.  And 
many  of  the  farmers,  who  should  have 
been  his  warmest  friends  and  best  custom- 
ers, wrere  now  so  attached  to  their  king 
and  country,  by  bellicose  warmth  and 
army  contracts,  that  instead  of  a guinea 
for  a four-gallon  anker,  they  would  offer 
three  crowns,  or  the  exciseman.  And 
not  only  conscience,  but  short  cash,  after 
three  bad  harvests,  constrained  them. 

Yet  the  staple  of  public  opinion  was 
sound,  as  it  must  be  where  women  pre- 
dominate. The  best  of  women  could  not 
see  why  they  should  not  have  anything 
they  wanted  for  less  than  it  cost  the  mak- 
er. To  gaze  at  a sister  woman  better 
dressed  at  half  the  money  was  simply  to 
abjure  every  lofty  principle.  And  to  go 
to  church  with  a counterfeit  on,  when  the 
genuine  lace  was  in  the  next  pew  on  a 
body  of  inferior  standing,  was  a down- 
right outrage  to  the  congregation,  the 
rector,  and  all  religion.  A cold-blooded 
creature,  with  no  pin-money,  might  rec- 
oncile it  with  her  principles,  if  any  she 
had,  to  stand  up  like  a dowdy  and  allow 
a poor  man  to  risk  his  life  by  shot  and 
storm  and  starvation,  and  then  to  deny 
him  a word  or  a look,  because  of  his  com- 
ing with  the  genuine  thing  at  a quarter 
the  price  fat  tradesmen  asked,  who  never 
stirred  out  of  their  shops  when  it  rained, 
for  a thing  that  was  a story  and  an  impo- 
sition. Charity,  duty,  and  common  hon- 
esty to  their  good  husbands  in  these  bad 
times  compelled  them  to  make  the  very 
best  of  bargains ; of  which  they  got  really 
more  and  more,  as  those  brave  mariners 
themselves  bore  witness,  because  of  the 
depression  in  the  free  trade  now  and  the 
glorious  victories  of  England.  Were  they 
bound  to  pay  three  times  the  genuine  val- 
ue, and  then  look  a figure,  and  be  laugh- 
ed at  ? 

And  as  for  Captain  Carroway,  let  him 
scold,  and  threaten,  and  stride  about,  and 
be  jealous,  because  his  wife  dare  not  buy 
true  things,  poor  creature — although  there 
were  two  stories  also  about  that,  and  the 
quantities  of  things  that  he  got  for  noth- 
ing, whenever  he  was  clever  enough  to 
catch  them,  which  scarcely  ever  happen- 
ed, thank  goodness!  Let  Captain  Carro- 
way attend  to  his  own  business;  unless 


he  was  much  belied,  he  had  a wife  who 
would  keep  him  to  it.  Who  was  Captain 
Carroway  to  come  down  here,  without 
even  being  bom  in  Yorkshire,  and  lay 
down  the  law,  as  if  he  owned  the  manor  ? 

Lieutenant  Carroway  had  heard  such 
questions,  but  disdained  to  answer  them. 

He  knew  who  he  was,  and  what  his  grand- 
father had  been,  and  he  never  cared  a — 
short  word — what  sort  of  stuff  long  tongues 
might  prate  of  him.  Barbarous  broad- 
drawlers,  murderers  of  his  Majesty's  Eng- 
lish, could  they  even  pronounce  the  name 
of  an  officer  highly  distinguished  for 
many  years  in  both  of  the  royal  services  ? 

That  was  his  description,  and  the  York- 
shire yokels  might  go  and  read  it — if  read 
they  could — in  the  pages  of  authority. 

Like  the  celebrated  calf  that  sucked  two 
cows,  Carroway  had  drawn  royal  pay, 
though  in  very  small  drains,  upon  either 
element,  beginning  with  a skeleton  regi- 
ment, and  then,  when  he  became  too  hot 
for  it,  diving  off  into  a frigate  as  a recom- 
mended volunteer.  Here  he  was  more  at 
home,  though  he  never  ceased  longing  to 
be  a general;  and  having  the  credit  of 
fighting  well  ashore,  he  was  looked  at 
with  interest  when  he  fought  a fight  at 
sea.  He  fought  it  uncommonly  well,  and 
it  was  good,  and  so  many  men  fell  that  he 
picked  up  his  commission,  and  got  into  a 
fifty-two-gun  ship.  After  several  years  of 
service,  without  promotion — for  his  grand- 
father’s name  was  worn  out  now,  and  the 
wars  were  not  properly  constant — there 
came  a very  lively  succession  of  fights, 
and  Carroway  got  into  all  of  them,  or  at 
least  into  all  the  best  of  them.  And  he 
ought  to  have  gone  up  much  faster  than 
he  did,  and  he  must  have  done  so  but  for 
his  long  lean  jaws,  the  which  are  the 
worst  things  that  any  man  can  have.  Not 
only  because  of  their  own  consumption 
and  slow  length  of  leverage,  but  mainly 
on  account  of  the  sadness  they  impart, 
and  the  timid  recollection  of  a hungry 
wolf,  to  the  man  who  might  have  lifted 
up  a fatter  individual. 

But  in  Rodney's  great  encounter  with 
the  Spanish  fleet,  Carroway  showed  such 
a dauntless  spirit,  and  received  such  a 
wound,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  pay 
him  some  attention.  His  name  was  near 
the  bottom  of  a very  long  list,  but  it  made 
a mark  on  some  one’s  memory,  depositing 
a chance  of  coming  up  some  day,  when  he 
should  be  reported  liit  again.  And  so 
good  was  his  luck  that  he  soon  was  hit 
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again,  and  a very  bad  hit  it  was;  but  still 
he  got  over  it  without  promotion,  because 
that  enterprise  was  one  in  which  nearly 
all  our  men  ran  away,  and  therefore  re- 
quired to  be  well  pushed  up  for  the  sake 
of  the  national  honor.  When  such  things 
happen,  the  few  who  stay  behind  must  be 
left  behind  in  the  Gazette  as  well.  That 
wound,  therefore,  seemed  at  first  to  go 
against  him,  but  he  bandaged  it,  and  plas- 
tered it,  and  hoped  for  better  luck.  And 
his  third  wound  truly  was  a blessed  one, 
a slight  one,  and  taken  in  the  proper 
course  of  things,  without  a slur  upon  any 
of  his  comrades.  This  set  him  up  again 
with  advancement  and  appointment,  and 
enabled  him  to  marry  and  have  children 
seven. 

The  lieutenant  was  now  about  fifty 
years  of  age,  gallant  and  lively  as  ever, 
and  resolute  to  attend  to  his  duty  and 
himself  as  well.  His  duty  was  now  along 
shore,  in  command  of  the  Coast-guard  of 
the  East  District;  for  the  loss  of  a good 
deal  of  one  heel  made  it  hard  for  him  to 
step  about  as  he  should  do  when  afloat. 
The  place  suited  him,  and  he  was  fond  of 
it,  although  he  grumbled  sometimes  about 
his  grandfather,  and  went  on  as  if  his  of- 
fice was  beneath  him.  He  abused  all  his 
men,  and  all  the  good  ones  liked  him,  and 
respected  him  for  his  clear  English.  And 
he  enjoyed  this  free  exercise  of  language 
out-of-doors,  because  inside  his  threshold 
he  was  on  his  P’s  and  Q's.  To  call  him 
“ugly  Carroway,”  as  coarse  people  did, 
because  of  a scar  across  his  long  bold  nose, 
was  petty  and  unjust,  and  directly  con- 
tradicted by  his  own  and  his  wife's  opin- 
ion. For  nobody  could  have  brighter 
eyes,  or  a kindlier  smile,  and  more  open 
aspect  in  the  forepart  of  the  week,  while 
his  Sunday  shave  retained  its  influence, 
so  far  as  its  limited  area  went,  for  he  kept 
a long  beard  always.  By  Wednesday  he 
certainly  began  to  look  grim,  and  on  Sat- 
urday ferocious,  pending  the  advent  of 
the  Bridlington  barber,  who  shaved  all 
the  Quay  every  Sunday.  But  his  mind 
was  none  the  worse,  and  his  daughters 
liked  him  better  when  he  rasped  their 
young  cheeks  with  his  beard,  and  paid  a 
penny.  For  to  his  children  he  was  a lov- 
ing and  tender-hearted  father,  puzzled  at 
their  number,  and  sometimes  perplexed 
at  having  to  feed  and  clothe  them,  yet 
happy  to  give  them  his  last  and  go  with- 
out, and  even  ready  to  welcome  more,  if 
Heaven  should  be  pleased  to  send  them. 


But  Mrs.  Carroway,  most  fidgety  of 
women,  and  born  of  a well-shorn  family, 
was  unhappy  from  the  middle  to  the  end 
of  the  week  that  she  could  not  scrub  her 
husband’s  beard  off.  The  lady’s  sense  of 
human  crime,  and  of  everything  hateful 
in  creation,  expressed  itself  mainly  in  the 
word  “dirt.”  Her  rancor  against  that 
nobly  tranquil  and  most  natural  of  ele- 
ments inured  itself  into  a downright  pas- 
sion. From  babyhood  she  had  been  no- 
torious for  kicking  her  little  legs  out  at 
the  least  speck  of  dust  upon  a tiny  red 
shoe.  Her  father — a clergyman — heard 
so  much  of  this,  and  had  so  many  children 
of  a different  stamp,  that  when  he  came 
to  christen  her,  at  six  months  of  age 
(which  used  to  be  considered  quite  an  ear- 
ly time  of  life),  he  put  upon  her  the  name 
of  “ Lauta,”  to  which  she  thoroughly  act- 
ed up;  but  people  having  ignorance  of 
foreign  tongues  said  that  he  always  meant 
“Matilda.” 

Such  was  her  nature,  and  it  grew  upon 
her;  so  that  when  a young  and  gallant 
officer,  tall  and  fresh,  and  as  clean  as  a 
frigate,  was  captured  by  her  neat  bright 
eyes,  very  clean  run,  and  sharp  cut-wa- 
ter, she  began  to  like  to  look  at  him.  Be- 
fore very  long,  his  spruce  trim  ducks, 
careful  scrape  of  Brunswick-leather  boots, 
clean  pocket  - handkerchiefs,  and  fine 
specklessness,  were  making  and  keeping 
a well-swept  path  to  the  thoroughly  dust- 
ed store-room  of  her  heart.  How  little 
she  dreamed,  in  those  virgin  days,  that 
the  future  could  ever  contain  a week 
when  her  Charles  would  decline  to  shave 
more  than  once,  and  then  have  it  done 
for  him  on  a Sunday  I 

She  hesitated,  for  she  had  her  thoughts 
— doubts  she  disdained  to  call  them — but 
still  he  forgot  once  to  draw  his  boots  side- 
ways, after  having  purged  the  toe  and 
heel,  across  the  bristle  of  her  father’s  mat. 
With  the  quick  eye  of  love  he  perceived 
her  frown,  and  the  very  next  day  he  con- 
quered her.  His  scheme  was  unworthy, 
as  it  substituted  corporate  for  personal 
purity;  still  it  succeeded,  as  unworthy 
schemes  will  do.  On  the  birthday  of  his 
sacred  Majesty,  Charles  took  Matilda  to 
see  his  ship,  the  48-gun  frigate  Immacu- 
late, commanded  by  a well-known  mar- 
tinet. Her  spirit  fell  within  her,  like  the 
Queen  of  Sheba's,  as  she  gazed,  but  trem- 
bled to  set  down  foot  upon  the  trim  order 
and  the  dazzling  choring.  She  might 
have  survived  the  strict  purity  of  all 
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things,  the  deck  lines  whiter  than  Parian 
marble,  the  bulwarks  brighter  than  the 
cheek-piece  of  a grate,  the  breeches  of  the 
guns  like  goodly  gold,  and  not  a whisker 
of  a rope’s  end  curling  the  wrong  way,  if 
only  she  could  have  espied  a swab,  or  a 
bucket,  or  a flake  of  holy-stone,  or  any 
indicament  of  labor  done.  “Artis  est 
celare  artem this  art  was  unfathomable. 

Matilda  was  fain  to  assure  herself  that 
the  main  part  of  this  might  be  superficial, 
like  a dish-cover  polished  with  the  spots 
on,  and  she  lost  her  handkerchief  on  pur- 
pose to  come  back  and  try  a little  test- 
work  of  her  own.  This  was  a piece  of 
unstopped  knotting  in  the  panel  of  a 
hatchway,  a resinous  hole  that  must 
catch  and  keep  any  speck  of  dust  mean- 
dering on  the  wayward  will  of  wind. 
Her  cambric  came  out  as  white  as  it 
went  in ! 

She  surrendered  at  discretion,  and  be- 
came the  prize  of  Carroway. 

Now  people  at  Bridlington  Quay  de- 
clared that  the  lieutenant,  though  he 
might  have  carried  off  a prize,  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  prize-master  ; and  they 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  “he  could 
scarcely  call  his  soul  his  own.”  The 
matter  was  no  concern  of  theirs,  neither 
were  their  conclusions  true.  In  little 
things  the  gallant  officer,  for  the  sake  of 
discipline  and  peace,  submitted  to  due  au- 
thority ; and  being  so  much  from  home, 
he  left  all  household  matters  to  a firm 
control.  In  return  for  this,  he  was  al- 
ways thought  of  first,  and  the  best  of  ev- 
erything was  kept  for  him,  and  Mrs.  Car- 
roway quoted  him  to  others  as  a wonder, 
though  she  may  not  have  done  so  to  him- 
self. And  so,  upon  the  whole,  they  got 
on  very  well  together. 

Now  on  this  day,  when  the  lieutenant 
had  exhausted  a grumble  of  unusual  in- 
tensity, and  the  fair  Geraldine  (his  eld- 
est child)  had  obeyed  him  to  the  letter,  by 
keeping  her  mouth  full  while  she  warm- 
ed a plate  for  him,  it  was  not  long  before 
his  usual  luck  befell  the  bold  Carroway. 
Rap,  rap,  came  a knock  at  the  side  door 
of  his  cottage — a knock  only  too  familiar; 
and  he  heard  the  gruff  voice  of  Cadman 
— “Can  I see  his  honor  immediately  ?” 

“No,  you  can  not,”  replied  Mrs.  Car- 
roway. 4 4 One  would  think  you  were  all 
in  a league  to  starve  him.  No  sooner 
does  he  get  half  a mouthful — ” 

“Geraldine,  put  it  on  the  hob,  my  dear, 
and  a basin  over  it.  Matilda,  my  love, 


you  know  my  maxim — ‘Duty  first,  din- 
ner afterward.’  Cadman,  I will  come 
with  you.” 

The  revenue  officer  took  up  his  hat 
(which  had  less  time  now  than  his  dinner 
to  get  cold)  and  followed  Cadman  to  the 
usual  place  for  holding  privy  councils. 

This  was  under  the  heel  of  the  pier  (which 
was  then  about  half  as  long  as  now)  at  a 
spot  where  the  outer  wall  combed  over, 
to  break  the  crest  of  the  surges  in  the 
height  of  a heavy  eastern  gale.  At  neap 
tides,  and  in  moderate  weather,  this  place 
was  dry,  with  a fine  salt  smell ; and  with 
nothing  in  front  of  it  but  the  sea,  and 
nothing  behind  it  but  solid  stone  wall, 
any  one  would  think  that  here  must  be 
commune  sacred,  secret,  and  secluded 
from  eavesdroppers.  And  yet  it  was  not 
so,  by  reason  of  a very  simple  reason.  * 

Upon  the  roadway  of  the  pier,  and  over 
against  a mooring-post,  where  the  parapet 
and  the  pier  itself  made  a needful  turn 
toward  the  south,  there  was  an  equally 
needful  thing,  a gully-hole  with  an  iron 
trap  to  carry  off  the  rain  that  fell,  or  the 
spray  that  broke  upon  the  fabric ; and  the 
outlet  of  this  gully  was  in  the  face  of  the 
masonry  outside.  Carroway,  not  being 
gifted  with  a crooked  mind,  had  never 
dreamed  that  this  little  gut  might  conduct 
the  pulses  of  the  air,  like  the  Tyrant's  Ear, 
and  that  the  trap  at  the  end  might  be  a 
trap  for  him.  Yet  so  it  was;  and  by 
gently  raising  the  movable  iron  frame  at 
the  top,  a well-disposed  person  might  hear 
every  word  that  was  spoken  in  the  snug 
recess  below.  Cadman  was  wrell  aware 
of  this  little  fact,  but  left  his  commander 
to  find  it  out. 

The  officer,  always  thinly  clad  (both 
through  the  state  of  his  wardrobe  and  his 
dread  of  effeminate  comfort),  settled  his 
bony  shoulders  against  the  rough  stone- 
work, and  his  heels  upon  a groyne,  and 
gave  his  subordinate  a nod,  which  meant, 
“Make  no  fuss,  but  out  with  it.”  Cad- 
man, a short  square  fellow  with  crafty 
eyes,  began  to  do  so. 

4 ‘ Captain,  I have  hit  it  off  at  last.  Hack- 
erbody  put  me  wrong  last  time,  through 
the  wench  he  hath  a hankering  after. 
This  time  I got  it,  and  no  mistake,  as 
right  as  if  the  villain  lay  asleep  ’twixt 
you  and  me,  and  told  us  all  about  it  with 
his  tongue  out;  and  a good  thing  for  men 
of  large  families  like  me.” 

“ All  that  I have  heard  such  a number 
of  times,”  his  commander  answered,  crust- 
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ily,  “that  I whistle,  as  we  used  to  do  in 
a dead  calm,  Cadman.  An  old  salt  like 
you  knows  how  little  comes  of  that.” 

“There  I don’t  quite  agree  with  your 
honor.  I have  known  a hurricane  come 
from  whistling.  But  this  time  there  is 
no  woman  about  it,  and  the  penny  have 
come  down  straightforrard.  New  moon 
Tuesday  next,  and  Monday  we  slips  first 
into  that  snug  little  cave.  He  hath  a’ 
had  his  last  good  run.” 

“ How  much  is  coming  this  time,  Cad- 
man ? I am  sick  and  tired  of  those  three 
caves.  It  is  all  old  woman’s  talk  of 
caves,  while  they  are  running  south,  upon 
the  open  beach.” 

“Captain,  it  is  a big  venture — the  big- 
gest of  all  the  summer,  I do  believe.  Two 
thousand  pounds,  if  there  is  a penny,  in 
it.  The  schooner,  and  the  lugger,  and 
the  ketch,  all  to  once,  of  purpose  to  send 
us  scattering.  But  your  honor  knows 
what  we  be  after  most.  No  woman  in  it 
this  time,  Sir.  The  murder  has  been  of 
the  women,  all  along.  When  there  is  no 
woman,  I can  see  my  way.  We  have  got 
the  right  pig  by  the  ear  this  time.” 


“John  Cadman,  your  manner  of  speech 
is  rude.  You  forget  that  your  command- 
ing officer  has  a wife  and  family,  three- 
quarters  of  which  are  female.  You  will 
give  me  your  information  without  any 
rude  observations  as  to  sex,  of  which  you, 
as  a married  man,  should  be  ashamed. 
A man  and  his  wife  are  one  flesh,  Cad- 
man, and  therefore  you  are  a woman 
yourself,  and  must  labor  not  to  disgrace 
yourself.  Now  don’t  look  amazed,  but 
consider  these  things.  If  you  had  not 
been  in  a flurry,  like  a woman,  you  would 
not  have  spoiled  my  dinner  so.  I will 
meet  you  at  the  outlook  at  six  o’clock.  I 
have  business  on  hand  of  importance.” 

With  these  words  Cairo  way  hastened 
home,  leaving  Cadman  to  mutter  his 
wrath,  and  then  to  growl  it,  when  his 
officer  was  out  of  ear-shot. 

“Never  a day,  nor  an  hour  a’most, 
without  he  insulteth  of  me.  A woman, 
indeed!  Well,  his  wife  may  be  a man, 
but  what  call  hath  he  to  speak  of  mine 
so  ? John  Cadman  a woman,  and  one 
flesh  with  his  wife!  Pretty  news  that 
would  be  for  my  missus !” 


<£Mti)i’s  Coat]  Cjiuir. 


IN  a paper  upon  Mr.  Webster,  which  is  one 
of  the  best  personal  accounts  of  him  that 
we  have,  Mr.  Parfcou  did  not  conceal  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  hero.  It  was  notorious  during 
Mr.  Webster’s  life  that  his  conviviality  was 
sometimes  excessive ; and  in  depicting  him  the 
artist  was  mindful  of  Cromwell’s  exhortation, 
“ Paint  me,  warts  and  all.”  Yet  there  was  some 
protest,  and  we  have  heard  very  intelligent 
and  kindly  men  object  to  the  shades  which 
Mr.  Parton  threw  into  his  picture.  Mr.  Web- 
ster, they  said,  was  a great  man.  He  is  con- 
spicuous only  for  his  greatness,  and  that  is 
what  wo  wish  to  hear  of:  its  nature,  its  char- 
acteristics, its  development,  its  service — these 
are  the  real  points.  It  is  not  his  taste  in  cra- 
vats, nor  his  follies,  if  he  had  them,  nor  his 
faults,  if  they  can  be  found,  that  we  care  to 
know.  Ho  had  headaches  doubtless,  and  his 
shoes  pinched  sometimes,  and  he  was  cross  with 
the  cook  when  the  beef  was  overdone;  but 
what  then  ? It  is  not  what  he  had  in  common 
with  all  men,  but  that  which  distinguishes  him, 
which  the  artist  who  describes  him  ought  to 
give  us.  Tell  us  of  his  greatness,  not  of  his 
littleness. 

The  Muse  of  philosophic  history  may,  indeed, 
consider  only  the  mental  power  and  political 
service  of  a statesman,  but  the  writer  of  a per- 
sonal sketch  has  other  work  in  baud.  He  un- 


dertakes to  do  the  very  thing  that  is  decried. 

His  task  is  to  show  us  how  the  man  who  did 
the  great  things  appeared  in  his  library  and 
ou  his  piazza,  at  the  dinner  table  and  in  his 
boat.  In  all  the  sketches  of  Webster  there  is 
no  more  vivid  stroke  than  that  of  Parton’s 
which  describes  his  fondness  for  cattle  rather 
than  for  horses.  It  is,  indeed,  a Homeric  pic- 
ture, that  of  Webster  delighting  in  the  huge 
kine  calmly  chewing  the  end.  Their  mighty 
repose,  their  contemplative  tranquillity,  were 
grateful  to  his  large  and  generous  nature. 

Their  massive  power  was  sympathetic  with 
his  own.  What  would  we  not  give  for  simi- 
lar personal  details  of  Shakespeare ! — to  know 
whether  he  loitered  at  twilight  along  the  shores 
of  the  Avon  ; whether  he  played  at  bowls  with 
the  villagers;  whether,  like  Washington,  he 
could  throw  a stone  farther  than  his  comrades, 
or  leap  higher,  or  run  faster;  whether  ho  were 
sweet  or  surly.  How  fortunate,  again,  that 
wo  do  know  all  these  things  of  Burns ! Should 
we — would  ho — be  the  gainers  if  his  life  were 
shrouded  in  decent  mystery,  and  we  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  Globe,  the  George,  and  the  King’s 
Arms,  of  Jean  Armour  and  Mary  Campbell  f 
Would  those  who  object  to  Partou’s  truth-tell- 
ing of  Webster  wish  also  to  blot  out  the  record 
of  Fox’s  cards  and  Pitt’s  two  bottles  T 

It  is  a gross  wrong  to  represent  great  men 
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as  always  great,  or  to  describe  men  or  things 
otherwise  than  as  they  are.  We  need  not  fear 
that  the  evil  habit  will  hide  the  genius;  but 
it  is  important  to  know  that  genius  is  not  a 
guarantee  of  goodness,  and  to  learn  that  it  is 
no  excuse  for  wrong-doing.  Besides,  essential 
greatuess  of  character  does  not  need  factitious 
accessories,  just  as  moral  weakness  or  blind- 
ness evades  the  most  elaborate  excuses,  aud 
shows  for  wrhat  it  is.  The  most  dazzling  plea 
of  sophistry  ever  urged  for  the  intellectual  or 
moral  defect  of  an  American  is  Choate’s  Dart- 
mouth eulogy  of  Webster.  But  it  is  onty  a veil 
that  suggests  more  than  it  conceals.  Choate’s 
Webster  is  altogether  Olympian  and  unreal. 
Parton’s  is  not  less  great,  aud  delightfully 
human. 

We  have  been  reminded  of  this  old  contro- 
versy by  Mr.  Parton’s  late  paper  upon  Wash- 
ington in  the  Magazine  of  American  History . 
Mr.  Stevens,  the  editor,  has  been  publishing  a 
series  of  interesting  letters  of  Washington,  col- 
lected from  various  sources,  and  hitherto  im- 
printed. They  gave  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  an  article  upon  the  traditional  and  the  real 
Washington,  which  Mr.  Parton  has  improved. 
In  his  pleasant  way,  and  with  his  ample  knowl- 
edge of  American  biography,  to  which  he  has 
contributed  so  many  valuable  chapters — which 
we  are  glad  to  see  recognized  by  Mr.  Adams  in 
his  Life  of  Gallatin,  and  by  Professor  Von  Holst 
in  his  second  volume  of  the  Constitutional  His- 
tory of  the  United  States — Mr.  Parton  extricates 
Washington  from  the  semi-mythological  web 
in  which  he  has  been  long  entangled.  No 
man’s  greatness  less  needs  artificial  props,  but 
none  has  had  more  of  them.  As  Mr.  Parton 
says,  the  biographers  seem  to  have  thought 
with  Hamilton,  when  he  joined  Washington’s 
military  family,  that  “ the  general  needs  to  be 
supported.” 

His  service  was  so  illustrious,  and  his  char- 
acter so  perfectly  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  country,  that  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymeu  was  ready  and  eager  to  believe  all  good 
and  wonderful  things  concerning  him,  and  it 
was  to  suit  this  taste  that  Weems,  the  earliest 
biographer,  prepared  his  book.  Mr.  Parton  de- 
scribes Weems  as  a shrewd  book-peddler  who 
knew  what  his  public  wanted.  He  started  the 
story  of  the  hatchet,  and  the  miraculous  gar- 
den bed,  and  the  other  legendary  anecdotes 
which  have  been  received  with  pious  creduli- 
ty, and  which  have  been  followed  in  a differ- 
ent key,  but  with  the  same  general  feeling,  by 
the  statelier  biographers  in  their  attempts  to 
derive  his  descent  from  a family  of  fine  old 
English  gentlemen.  As  we  write,  a book  is 
published  which  asserts  his  descent  from  the 
Scandinavian  Odin.  Why  not  from  the  Greek 
Jupiter?  The  simultaneous  publication  of  the 
Odin  theory  with  Mr.  Parton’s  article  shows 
how  necessary  such  an  article  had  become. 
The  story  of  the  plants  coming  up  in  the  gar- 
den aud  forming  the  name  of  George  Washing- 
ton, the  sly  Weems,  who  called  himself  “for- 


merly rector  of  Mount  Vernon  parish,”  stole 
bodily  from  George  the  Third’s  Dr.  Beattie. 
Weems  understood  his  business  so  well  that 
his  book  is  a kind  of  perennial  production,  and 
although  it  was  first  published  eighty  years 
ago,  it  is  still  a staple  commodity  of  the  trade, 
as  Mr.  Parton  tells  us,  but  wholly  unknown  to 
the  polite  world. 

There  is  a fine  story  in  Irving,  also,  of  the 
young  Washington’s  declining  a midshipman’s 
berth  to  please  his  mother.  The  truth  is  that 
his  mother,  a poor  widow  with  five  children, 
was  advised  to  seud  George  to  sea  in  a tobacco 
ship  as  an  apprentice  before  the  mast,  in  the 
hope  that  ho  might  rise  to  be  captain  of  such 
a vessel.  She  consulted  her  brother,  Joseph 
Ball,  a London  lawyer,  who  told  her  that  her 
son  “ had  better  be  put  apprentice  to  a tinker” 
than  go  to  sea  as  a common  sailor  before  the 
mast;  and  as  for  preferment  in  the  navy,  they 
could  get  it  who  had  interest,  but  he  had  none.” 
The  young  man  turned  to  engineering,  but  even 
after  brilliant  servico  with  Braddock,he  could 
not  command  the  influence  to  obtain  a com- 
mission in  the  king’s  army.  He  had  little 
schooling,  aud  was  thrown  very  early  upon 
himself.  Twice,  our  author  says,  ho  tried  to 
improve  his  fortunes  by  marriage,  and  the  sec- 
ond time  successfully.  It  was  Mrs.  Custis,  and 
not  Odin  and  his  fine  old  ancestry,  that  gave 
him  social  distinction  in  Virginia.  Before  the 
war  he  led  the  life  of  a planter,  hunting,  man- 
aging his  estate  with  sloveuly  slave  labor,  driv- 
ing in  his  chariot,  and  dancing  at  the  county 
balls — a man  of  no  brilliant  wit,  but  of  a pleas- 
ant social  humor,  and  of  high  temper. 

Mr.  Parton  adds  that  during  the  final  ripen- 
ing of  public  opiuion  before  the  Revolution 
Washington  was  not  a leader.  His  mind  was 
made  up,  but  he  said  little.  Yet  he  evidently 
led  as  much  as  a silent  man  can  lead  at  such 
a time.  The  weight  of  his  charaeter  and  his 
influence  were  all  for  the  good  cause;  aud  if 
he  did  not  speak  like  Patrick  Henry  and  James 
Otis  aud  Samuel  Adams,  it  was  because  the 
gift  of  speech  had  been  denied  him.  During 
the  war,  if  not  a military  genius,  Mr.  Parton 
thinks  him  to  have  been  a thoroughly  good 
soldier,  aud  Wellington  did  nothing  which 
Washington  might  not  have  done.  In  dis- 
cussing his  Presidency,  Mr.  Parton’s  Jefferso- 
nian sympathy  appears.  Morally  he  concedes 
Washington  to  have  been  without  flaw'.  Po- 
litically he  laments  that  ho  should  have  sym- 
pathized with  the  party  which  wras  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  genius  of  the  country.  This, 
however,  is  the  domain  of  opinion,  upon  which 
we  shall  not  venture.  It  is  enough  that  Fed- 
eralism overstated  and  Jefferson  undervalued 
the  necessity  of  national  feoling  aud  action. 
Yet  the  Federal  alien  and  sedition  laws  were 
far  less  unconstitutional  and  dangerously  cen- 
tralizing than  the  Republican  Enforcement 
Act. 

Washington’s  rectitude,  his  integrity,  his 
fidelity,  his  self-command,  were  absolute,  aud 
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lie  was  “ as  nearly  perfect  a head  of  a republic 
as  can  ever  be  hoped  for.”  Mr.  Partou  pro- 
poses the  ingenious  view  that  men  of  great 
gifts  and  acquirements  are  out  of  place  at  the 
head  of  a government.  They  are  needed  for 
the  cabinet,  the  legislature,  and  tbe  courts, 
but  the  executive  chief  should  represent  the 
great  body  of  well-disposed  and  self-sustain- 
ing people.  But  surely  he  should  be  a states- 
man; and  our  author  had  already  said  that 
recorded  knowledge,  the  mastery  of  which  is 
“ acquirement,”  alone  properly  furnishes  the 
statesman.  Mr.  Parton’s  article  makes  us  wish 
that  ho  had  applied  his  realistic  touch  to  a 
biography  of  Washington. 


Tiranrc  is  a droll  man  in  England  by  the 
name  of  Shepherd,  who  has  taken  to  publish- 
ing the  early  poems  of  famous  authors  without 
their  sanction.  Every  such  author  has  pub- 
lished what  he  does  not  wish  to  preserve,  and 
what,  indeed,  is  only  preserved  by  his  name. 
It  was  the  determination  of  this  Mr.  Shepherd 
to  publish  Tennyson’s  “Lovor’s  Tale”  which 
compelled  the  poet  himself  to  issue  it,  with 
his  own  explanation,  and  he  has  recently  pub- 
lished nineteen  of  Longfellow’s  earlier  poems. 
They  belong  to  those,  probably,  of  which  the 
poet  said,  with  graceful  good  humor,  in  re- 
printing some  of  them  in  the  Voices  of  the  Night: 
“ These  poems  were  written  for  the  most  part 
during  my  college  life,  and  all  of  them  before 
the  age  of  nineteen.  Some  have  found  their 
way  into  schools,  and  seem  to  be  successful. 
Others  lead  a vagabond  and  precarious  exist- 
ence in  the  corners  of  newspapers,  or  have 
changed  their  names,  and  run  away  to  seek 
their  fortune  beyond  the  sea.”  Probably  Mr. 
Shepherd  has  remarked  the  concluding  sen- 
tence of  the  little  prelude:  “I  say,  with  the 
Bishop  of  Avranches  on  a similar  occasion,  *1 
can  not  be  displeased  to  see  these  children  of 
mine,  which  I have  neglected  and  almost  ex- 
posed, brought  from  their  wanderings  in  lanes 
aud  alleys,  and  safely  lodged,  in  order  to  go 
forth  into  the  world  together  in  a more  deco- 
rous garb.’  ” 

But  Mr.  Browniug  did  not  share  the  feeling 
of  the  good  bishop  when  Mr.  Shepherd  recent- 
ly published  some  of  the  earliest  and  crudest 
poems  of  Mrs.  Browning;  and  the  London 
Athenaeum  discharged  a volley  of  objurgation 
at  the  resurrectionist.  It  called  him  “an  in- 
sect,” “ a combination  of  the  chiffonier  [rag- 
picker] and  a resurrection-man,”  and  a man 
with  “the  fatuous  ambition  to  be  somebody 
else’s  vampire.”  Mr.  Shepherd  fired  back  in  a 
suit  for  defamation,  which  he  won,  and  the 
affair  raises  several  interesting  questions. 
The  ground  taken  by  the  Athenaeum  was  that 
these  poems  were  published  against  the  ex- 
press wish  of  Mr.  Browning.  But  is  the  world 
bouud  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  a hus- 
band as  to  the  value  of  poems  which  his  wife 
has  published  f And  even  if  the  wife  herself 
has  suppressed  them,  so  far  os  a book  once 
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issued  can  be  suppressed,  does  it  follow  that 
the  world  ought  for  that  reason  to  lose  them  ? 
It  is  certainly  conceivable  that  a poet  should 
misjudge  his  own  work.  Mrs.  Browniug  her- 
self says  that  a poet  never  reads  his  own 
verses  to  their  worth ; and  if  ho  can  not  read 
them  properly,  he  may  estimate  them  incor- 
rectly. Are  we  not  told  that  Petrarch  pre- 
ferred his  Latin  performances  to  his  sonnets? 
Aud  do  those  of  us  who  remember  the  earlier 
form  of  some  of  Tennyson’s  most  famous  poems 
— the  “ Lady  of  Slialott,”  for  instance — admit 
that  he  has  improved  them  by  his  changes? 
When  a poem  has  been  submitted  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world,  may  not  publishers  and  ed- 
itors decide  at  their  own  risk  whether  to  test 
the  continuance  of  that  judgment?  It  may, 
indeed,  be  a mistake.  They  may  lose  by  the 
experiment  because  of  the  public  indifference. 
It  may  be  a mere  money-making  speculation 
upon  a distinguished  name,  and  the  publica- 
tion may  deeply  offend  the  relatives  of  the 
writer.  But  even  granting  all  this,  ought  he 
who  republishes  a perfectly  innocent,  however 
crude,  poem,  which  Mrs.  Browning  herself  first 
published,  and  never  recalled,  but  left  to  its 
fate,  to  be  publicly  pilloried  as  an  insect,  a 
vampire,  a resurrectiou-man,  and  chiffonier? 
The  court  thought  not,  and  wo  agree  with  the 
court. 

It  is,  indeed,  not  a business  which  a man  of 
fine  feeling  would  undertake.  Mr.  Browning 
is  undoubtedly  a very  much  better  judge  of 
Mrs.  Browning’s  poetry,  and  of  what  it  is  de- 
sirable to  omit  and  what  to  print,  than  Mr. 
Shepherd ; and  while  he  is  still  living — him- 
self an  eminent  poet — to  publish  as  a specula- 
tion immature  poems  of  his  wife,  is  something 
that  would  naturally  rouse  his  wrath.  But 
the  fact  remains  that  the  world  must  be  al- 
lowed to  judge  for  itself  whether  it  will  re- 
ceive into  tho  body  of  literature  anything 
whatever  when  once  it  has  been  given  to  it 
by  publication.  In  this  case,  moreover,  and 
to  complete  the  case  for  Mr.  Shepherd,  he 
stated  that  he  refrained  from  reproducing 
the  one  of  her  early  poems  which  ho  knew 
that  Mrs.  Browning  wished  to  suppress  alto- 
gether. 

There  is  one  improvement  of  this  incident 
which  the  young  writer  will  not  fail  to  heed. 
It  is  one  which  older  writers  who  have  been 
writing  a great  deal,  and  for  a long  time,  are 
apt  to  urge  with  solemnity.  Be  very  careful 
to  print  nothing  which  at  any  time  hereafter 
yon  may  wish  to  retract  or  suppress.  A word 
once  spoken,  like  a tear  once  shed,  can  never 
be  recalled.  The  judicious  Horace  recom- 
mended a probation  of  many  years  for  literary 
productions.  Let  the  deserving  and  aspiring 
youth  try  the  Horatian  recipe.  Having  writ- 
ten a poem,  let  him  commit  it  to  the  sacred 
incubation  of  the  drawer  for  a few  years.  If 
it  be  really  good,  it  will  bo  none  the  less  so 
when  he  takes  it  out.  If  it  be  poor,  he  can 
joyfully  suppress  it,  and  the  world  never  the 
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wiser.  Are  there  not  whole  volumes  that  sug- 
gest the  wisdom  of  this  conrse — whole  vol- 
umes which  no  droll  Mr.  Shepherd  will  ever 
republish  upon  speculation? 


Oxe  day  during  the  late  summer  a news- 
paper of  large  circulation  in  the  city  of  New 
York  contained  two  illustrations  of  the  bar- 
barism of  public  sentiment  even  in  this  en- 
lightened ago  and  community.  One  was  a 
brief  paragraph  making  sport  of  a murderer 
already  sentenced  to  bo  hung.  There  was  no 
protest  from  any  quarter,  and  the  publication 
showed  that  such  jests  were  not  supposed  to 
be  repugnant  to  the  public  taste.  But  this  is 
the  kind  of  mockery  from  old  women  and  chil- 
dren to  which  prisoners  doomed  to  torture  and 
death  were  exposed  in  an  Indian  village,  and 
it  is  startling  to  see  it  in  a New  York  paper 
and  to  hear  no  protest.  Indeed,  the  tone  in 
which  murderers  are  mentioned  in  certain  pa- 
pers, as  if  they  were  noxious  snakes  or  vermin 
to  be  exterminated  as  fast  as  possible,  is  an  il- 
lustration of  the  dull,  stolid  inhumanity  with 
which  the  genius  of  intelligent  penal  reform 
has  yet  to  contend.  The  paragraphs  in  ques- 
tion represent  the  same  indifference  to  crimi- 
nals which  Lccky  vividly  describes  in  his  His- 
tory of  the  Eighteenth  Century , and  which  led  to 
the  abuses  that  aroused  John  Howard. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  address  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor  Seymour  to  the  prisoners  at  Auburn  was 
an  inc  ident  that  shows  the  intelligence  and 
sagacity  which  are  not  satisfied  to  regard 
criminals  of  any  degree  as  mere  wild  beasts  to 
be  hunted  down  ruthlessly,  but  as  human  be- 
ings to  be  reached  by  reason  and  conscience. 
Such  a view  will  be  decried  by  the  wild-beast 
theorists  as  sentimental,  but  no  reform  which 
aims  to  mitigate  barbarous  methods  and  to 
substitute  intelligence  for  stupidity  ever  es- 
capes that  condemnation.  The  lost  ceutury 
was  content  to  see  the  iusane  chained  and 
caged  in  dark  dungeons,  and  it  is  but  slowly, 
against  the  apparent  invincibility  of  dull  in- 
humanity, against  the  assertion  that  the  old 
ways  are  good  enough  for  tho  new  times,  aud 
that  the  world  is  going  off  in  a swash  of  senti- 
mentality, that  the  unfortunate  lunatics  have 
been  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  ignorance 
and  inhumanity.  Thore  are  still  suffering  and 
abuse  enough  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor, 
the  insane,  aud  tho  criminal.  But  this  is 
largely  due  to  another  form  of  barbarism — 
that  which  commits  them  to  the  care  of  poli- 
ticians, aud  exposes  them  to  the  insecurity  of 
party  dominance.  Civilization  is  the  system 
of  reasonably  divided  labor.  But  labor  can 
bo  divided  reasonably  ouly  by  the  fitness  of 
the  workman  for  his  work,  and  reform  is  in 
great  part  tho  attempt  to  establish  methods 
for  ascertaining  this  fitness. 

The  other  sign  of  barbarism  that  appeared  in 
the  same  paper  was  the  statement,  which  is  now 
perennial,  that  a noted  hotel  had  refused  to  re- 
ceive Jews  as  guests.  In  the  time  of  Ivauhoe, 


os  we  young  fellows  remember,  Jews  were  tor- 
tured to  force  them  to  tell  where  their  money- 
bags were  hidden ; but  now  neither  they  nor 
their  money-bags  are  wanted  at  fashionable  ho- 
tels. Christian  money  is  os  abundant,  and  much 
preferable.  Christian  money,  indeed:  but  how 
about  Christian  principles  ? It  is  laboriously 
announced  that  Jews  are  not  repelled  by  the 
hotels  because  of  their  religious  views.  This 
will  be  believed  without  difficulty.  Hotels 
are  not  famous  for  sensitiveness  to  the  relig- 
ious principles  of  their  guests.  The  objection 
is  not  in  the  conscience  but  in  the  coffers  of 
the  hotel.  Indeed,  the  philosophy  of  the  whole 
matter  is  stated  frankly  by  the  hosts  and  by 
newspaper  correspondents.  It  is  not  denied 
that  there  are  many  refined  and  estimable  and 
accomplished  Jews.  No,  indeed;  but  there  ore 
so  many  who  are  otherwise,  and  there  is  such 
a settled  prejudice  against  them,  that  a hotel 
which  is  known  to  be  frequented  by  them  is 
avoided  by  everybody  else.  It  loses  its  pres- 
tige. It  is  practically  ruined.  “It  is,  of 
course,”  says  the  deprecating  host,  rubbing  his 
hands,  “ very  uu fortunate.  I regret  it  as  much 
os  anybody  can.  As  a landlord  I have  no  re- 
ligion ; I know  neither  Trojan  nor  Tyrian,  nei- 
ther Jew  nor  Gentile;  but  as  a merchant  I 
must  be  allowed  to  know  my  own  business, 
and  to  decline  a trade  which  I think  disad- 
vantageons.  You  see  V7 

One  of  the  newspaper  letters  says  that  the 
“ vulgarity”  of  Jews  is  uudeuiable.  It  admits 
the  good  character  and  refined  manners  of 
many  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Hebrow 
race,  but  it  says  that  tho  number  of  the  vul- 
gar of  that  race  who  go  to  summer  hotels  is 
disproportionate.  This  is  the  point  upon 
which  tho  emphasis  is  laid.  They  are  wel- 
come to  their  religion,  but  as  a class  they  are 
vulgar;  therefore  they  are  avoided,  and  there- 
fore the  hotels  are  compelled  to  exclude  them. 
This  is  iterated  aud  reiterated  as  the  reason 
of  the  exclusion ; but  it  is  not  the  true  reason. 
Tho  fact  is  plain.  There  may  be  a great  many 
vulgar  Jews.  But  Jews  are  excluded  from 
hotels  not  because  they  are  vulgar,  but  be- 
cause they  are  Jews.  They  are  ostracized  at 
hotels  for  the  same  reason  that  they  are  ostra- 
cized at  clubs — au  instance  of  which  we  men- 
tioned a year  or  two  since.  There  was  no 
pretense  that  the  gentleman  proposed  for  the 
club  was  any  more  vulgar  than  a great  many 
of  the  members,  nor  that  he  was  not  both  re- 
fined aud  accomplished,  and  a perfectly  club- 
bable man,  except  iu  one  fatal  point:  he  was 
a Jew.  The  exclusion  at  Saratoga  and  r.t 
Manhattan  Beach  pleaded  vulgarity  becauso 
it  did  not  dare  to  make  the  real  plea.  If  vul- 
garity is  to  exclude — alas!  Is  vulgarity  ex- 
cluded because  Jews  are  not  admitted  ? “ Sir,” 
said  a landlord  to  a gentleman  seeking  rooms 
this  summer,  “ I am  sorry  to  say  that  I can 
not  receive  you,  as  wo  do  not  entertain  guests 
of  your  race.” 

“My  race,  Sir?  What  do  you  mean?  Do 
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you  take  mo  for  a Jew  ? I am  no  more  a Jew 
than  you.” 

There  was  no  question  of  vulgarity.  Jews 
os  a class  may  or  may  not  be  especially  vulgar, 
but  they  are  no  more  refused  for  that  reason 
than  colored  applicants  would  be.  Some  years 
since  an  accomplished  Haytian,  the  minister 
of  his  government  to  the  United  States,  went 
to  Newport  in  the  summer.  Ho  was  altogeth- 
er a gentleman,  of  singular  grace  and  charm 
of  manner,  and  remarkably  intelligent.  In- 
deed, in  social  graces  and  wide  knowledge  of 
the  world  there  were  few  gentlemen  in  New- 
port who  were  comparable  to  him ; but  he 
was  politely  requested  to  eat  at  a second  ta- 
ble because  ho  was  not  perfectly  white.  He 
was,  in  fact,  of  mixed  negro  blood.  Another 
gentleman,  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  cross- 
ed the  Atlantic  on  the  same  ship  with  some 
Southern  gentlemen.  They  had  the  pleasant- 
est intercourse  during  the  voyage,  for  the  gen- 
tleman in  question  was  unusually  well  edu- 
cated and  refined.  He  was  not  especially  dark 
in  complexion ; but  as  the  voyage  was  ending, 
he  requested  the  captain  to  mention  to  the 
Southerners  that  he  was  the  grandson  of  a 
slave.  Upon  hearing  the  astounding  truth, 
his  late  pleasant  companions  were  ready  to 
cast  him  into  the  sea. 

This  sense  of  caste  is  due  to  the  prejudice 
of  race.  It  is  a wrong  which  the  law  no  lon- 
ger sanctions,  but  it  survives  socially.  It  is 
a relic  of  barbarism,  and  how  sacredly  it  is 
cherished  the  attitude  of  the  hotels,  largely 
sustained  by  private  feeling,  however  loudly 
it  may  be  publicly  condemned,  plainly  shows. 
Yet  it  is  a mere  prejudice  unworthy  a gener- 
ous nature  and  a civilized  people.  The  debt 
of  Christendom  and  of  civilization  to  the  He- 
brew race  is  incalculable,  and  the  root  of  the 
prejudice  is  but  the  tradition  of  Christianity 
that  Jews  crucified  Christ.  It  is  a terrible 
retribution.  A whole  race  is  held  responsible 
for  the  crime  of  a Syrian  mob  two  thousand 
years  ago.  Men  of  no  Christian  principle 
whatever  flout  better  men  to-day  because  oth- 
er men  murdered  the  founder  of  Christiauity. 
The  mischief  of  this  hotel  exclusion,  which  the 
law,  indeed,  prohibits,  is  that  it  fosters  this  re- 
volting prejudice — a prejudice  which  is  barely 
urged  as  its  own  justification,  aud  which  both 
by  our  religious  and  political  principles  is  es- 
pecially unworthy  of  Americans. 


It  is  an  interesting  question  why  academies 
of  literature  and  of  the  fine  arts  find  it  so  dif- 
ficult to  recognize  the  worth  which  they  are 
founded  to  foster.  “He  was  nothing;  not 
even  an  Academician,”  was  the  biting  sarcasm 
of  an  outsider  upon  the  French  Academy.  It 
was  biting  because  there  was  a sting  of  truth 
iu  the  implication.  At  the  annual  meeting  of 
our  own  National  Academy  of  Design,  not  a 
single  Academician  was  elected ; and  we  read 
in  a letter  from  London  that  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy has  at  last  recognized  the  existence  of 


public  opinion  by  electing  the  three  artists 
whom  the  art  world  had  long  designated  as 
most  worthy.  Among  ourselves  there  are  un- 
deniably excellent  artists  who  have  been  long 
recoguized  as  such  by  the  art  world,  but  whoso 
names  still  lack  the  N.A.  Must  we  admit  that 
the  guild  of  artists  alone  constitutes  the  art 
world,  and  that  we  who  are  not  brothers  of 
the  brush  or  the  chisel  are  mere  gentiles  aud 
barbarians f To  whom,  then,  does  art  address 
itself?  Who  are  to  be  afl'ected  and  influ- 
enced by  it?  Who  passes  the  fiual  and  de- 
cisive judgment,  aud  awards  fame  or  forget- 
fulness to  artists  ? Certainly  not  artists  them- 
selves. Art  itself  presupposes  the  competency 
of  the  “world”  to  judge,  for  it  springs  from 
the  instinct  and  desire  to  reproduce  aud  evoke 
forms  of  beauty  for  the  delight  of  maukiud. 
It  is  in  its  result  a social  and  not  a solitary 
force. 

The  fact  that  there  are  conspicuous  and  ad- 
mirable artists  who  are  denied  admission  to  a 
fraternity  whose  numbers,  we  believe,  are  not 
limited,  and  which  is  founded  for  the  express 
purpose  of  associating  the  best  artists  to  co- 
operate in  promoting  excellence  in  art,  throws 
the  fraternity  undor  suspicion.  There  is,  in- 
deed, a school  already  started  by  excellent 
artists  Who  are  excluded  in  this  way  from  the 
Academy.  If  these  artists  are  not  excellent, 
but  mero  bunglers  and  botchers,  their  school 
and  their  performances  will  hut  prove  more 
conspicuously  tho  propriety  of  their  exclusion, 
atul  commend  tho  Academy  for  guarding  the 
true  interests  of  art.  But  if,  on  tho  other 
hand,  tho  founders  of  the  new  school  are  con- 
cededly  artists  of  not  less  excellence  thau  those 
of  tho  Academy,  the  Academy  will  have  for- 
feited so  far  its  position  as  the  Alma  Mater  of 
art.  Its  own  walls  at  the  annual  exhibition 
showed  admirable  works  of  men  who  are  not 
members.  But  a body  which  excludes  such 
men  is  apparently  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a 
close  corporation,  more  intent  upon  its  exclu- 
siveness than  upon  the  welfare  of  the  interest 
committed  to  it. 

Thackeray,  in  his  miscellanies,  has  some  ex- 
cellent satire  upon  the  pnblic  dinners  of  cer- 
tain mechanical  guilds.  The  guilds  seem  to 
be,  indeed,  nothing  more  than  clubs  for  the 
purpose  of  feasting  on  turtle  soup,  and  of 
hearing  a very  flatuleut  kind  of  eloquence  aft- 
er dinner.  Once,  however,  they  mcaut  very 
ranch  more  than  turtle  sonp  aud  windy  talk. 
Yet  does  not  every  guild  tend,  soouer  or  later, 
to  dinner  and  drivel — iu  other  words,  to  dis- 
regard of  its  real  objects?  Every  church  or 
sect  may  be  viewed  as  a guild  or  association. 
Take  the  most  conspicuous  example,  the  Ro- 
man Church.  Whatever  good  things  may  be 
truly  said  of  it,  is  it  not  largely  intent  upon 
its  own  aggrandizement  ? The  English  Church 
is  another  great  institution  for  a lofty  purpose. 
So  are  other  Protestant  Churches.  But  what 
is  the  fierceness  of  sectarianism  but  self-glori- 
fication, not  the  advancement  of  tho  lofty  pur- 
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pose  of  tlio  institution  f Tlie  same  tendency  is 
still  more  visible  in  political  parties.  They 
are  theoretically  enormons  guilds  or  academies 
for  certain  public  and  impersonal  ends.  But, 
in  fact,  are  they  not  mainly  personal  machines  7 
Are  party  politics  honest  contests  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  or  has  the  chief  end  of  the  political 
guild  come  to  be  soup  and  pudding? 

The  academies  of  literature  and  art  are  ob- 
viously in  a large  company  when  they  are  in- 
tent upon  the  private  interests  of  their  own 
members  instead  of  the  public  results  of  the 
cause.  If  the  chief  care  of  the  Royal  Academy 
were  to  enroll  upon  its  list  for  active  co-oper- 
ation m cultivating  art  the  names  of  the  lead- 
ing artists  in  England,  would  it  have  waited 
until  this  summer  to  elect  Alma  Tadema  an 
Academician — an  artist  whose  name  is  much 
more  generally  and  more  favorably  known 
than  those  of  the  great  multitude  of  Academi- 
cians, and  whose  works  have  been  long  fa- 
miliar in  engravings  upon  this  side  of  the 
ocean  7 When  an  academy  of  art  is  estimated 
by  the  names  of  distinguished  artists  who  do 
not  belong  to  it,  the  most  fluent  phrases  from 
the  Prime  Minister  describing  the  seductive 
beauty  of  the  English  school  will  not  supply 
the  loss  of  the  names.  In  the  portrait  gallery 
of  the  Venetian  Doges  the  portrait  of  one  of 
the  most  famous  is  wanting.  If  that  kind  of 
loss  were  frequent,  it  would  cease  to  be  a por- 
trait gallery  of  the  Doges.  When  many  of 
the  chief  names  in  the  world  of  art  are  want- 
ing upon  the  rolls  of  the  Academy,  it  is  no  lon- 
ger in  the  true  sense  an  Academy. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  a certain  political  party 
in  Massachusetts  that  it  kept  itself  small  iu 
order  that  the  offices  might  “go  round.”  A 
proposal  to  join  the  party  was  resented  as  an 
invasion  threatening  a loss  of  personal  advan- 
tage. This  interesting  situation  was  irresist- 
ibly suggested  to  an  amused  reader  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  last  aunual  election  at  our  excel- 
lent Academy,  when,  after  a prolonged  ballot- 
ing, in  which  the  “ins”  blackballed  the  “ outs,” 
and  admitted  uobody  to  the  dignity  of  Acade- 
mician, the  society  descended  to  dinner,  and 
after  turtle  and  Champagne  doubtless  de- 
scribed with  an  eloquence  as  honeyed  as  Dis- 
raeli’s the  charms  of  the  American  school. 
We  have  too  sincere  a respect  for  the  gentle- 
men who  compose  the  Academy  to  wish  to 
poke  fun  at  them  unfairly.  If  the  exclusion 
was  the  result  of  au  honest  conviction  that 
the  interests  of  art  in  America  would  be  preju- 
diced by  the  admission,  it  was  heroic  conduct, 
because  artists  are  generous  men,  and  gener- 
ous men  regret  to  baffle  the  hopes  and  efforts 
of  others.  But  if  it  was  the  result  of  jeal- 
ousies and  rivalries,  and  was  a wanton  use  of 
power  for  other  purposes  than  the  welfare 
of  American  art,  then  the  Academy  is  dan- 
gerously near  the  condition  of  the  Bellows- 
menders’  Guild,  which  annually  dines  sumptu- 
ously, and  proudly  glorifies  itself  after  dinner, 
but  leaves  the  great  world  of  broken  bellows 


unmended.  * There  may  be  necessity  of  taking 
care  lest  the  saying,  “ not  even  au  Academi- 
cian,” instead  of  merely  intensifying  nothing- 
ness, as  in  Biron’s  case,  should  come  to  be  evi- 
dence of  being  something;  so  that  to  say  ho 
was  not  an  Academician  might  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  he  was  an  artist. 


The  summer  “going  out  of  town”  has  now 
become  so  universal  that  it  will  be  soon  in- 
teresting to  ascertain  whether  the  average  of 
life  is  longer  and  the  average  health  better 
for  the  exodus.  It  produces  one  notable  re- 
sult, at  least,  and  that  is  the  absence  of  the 
clergy  upon  necessary  and  well-earned  vaca- 
tions. There  is  an  occasional  sneer  at  tlio 
clerical  profession  as  one  of  indolence.  But 
we  know  the  sneerers  too  well  not  to  know 
that  they  take  good  care  there  shall  be  no  la- 
ziness in  the  life  of  their  own  clergyman.  The 
tables,  however,  are  dreadfully  turned.  There 
was  a time  when  tho  pulpit  was  the  censor 
of  tho  parish.  It  is  now  the  parish  that  se- 
verely criticises  the  pulpit,  and  the  man  who 
goes  into  it  must  expect  the  grand  inquest  of 
the  gossips.  A faithful  clergyman  works  hard 
at  his  post  for  many  months.  He  is  at  every- 
body’s “ beck  and  call.”  Like  a town  pump,  all 
thirsty  souls  try  to  get  some  refreshment  from 
him,  and  he  is  expected  not  only  to  mind  his 
own  business,  but  that  of  everybody  else. 
Modern  city  life,  with  its  complex  interests 
and  cares,  and  with  the  heightened  humanity 
of  the  age,  is  a frightful  strain  upon  the  vital- 
ity of  a faithful  clergyman.  But  when  iu  the 
dog-days  the  mercury  rises  to  ninety-eight, 
and  half  his  parish  have  fled  to  the  mount- 
ains or  the  sea,  if  he  also  seeks  rest  and  rec- 
reation, that  he  may  be  able  to  continue  his 
labors,  some  newspaper,  a masked  and  irre- 
sponsible gossip,  remarks  that  the  Revereud 
Charles  Borromeo  has  left  for  a vacation,  and 
adds:  “we  do  not  read  that  Christ  and  His 
disciples  deserted  their  task  of  saving  souls  in 
order  to  go  to  fashionable  summer  resorts.” 
The  gossip  might  reflect  that  it  is  something 
to  have  a soul  to  be  saved,  and  that  some 
newspapers,  apparently,  can  be  edited  with- 
out one. 

Fortunately  the  public  conscience  is  not  in 
the  keeping  of  gossips  of  any  kind.  General 
good  sense  and  increasing  knowledge  justify 
the  longest  summer  vacation  that  any  hard- 
working American  in  any  profession  can  ob- 
tain ; and  one  of  tho  late  illustrations  of  “jour- 
nalistic enterprise”  is  a directory  of  summer 
resorts,  under  the  head  of  “Where  shall  we 
pass  the  summer?”  Moreover,  despite  tho 
charms  of  Coney  Island,  ami  the  practically 
newly  discovered  ocean-side  resorts  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  of  which  we  recently  spoke,  it  is 
asserted  that  Newport  and  Saratoga  snapped 
their  Angers  at  these  mushroom  rivals  of  a 
night,  and  were  as  thronged  and  as  gay  as 
ever.  But  it  is  au  old  complaint  that  history 
and  current  conversation  take  acconut  of  a 
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few  fortunate  persons  only  as  “the  world.” 
What  is  the  court  and  the  Parliament,  of 
which  we  read  so  constantly  and  exclusively, 
compared  with  the  nation  f When  the  whole 
world  of  London  went  to  Bath  and  Tunbridge 
Wells,  how  many  people  staid  behind  ? When 
everybody  goes  off  in  the  summer,  who  are  the 
crowds  that  swarm  in  all  the  streets,  so  that,  so 
far  os  any  visible  diminution  of  the  popula- 
tion is  concerned,  everybody  seems  to  be  no- 
body t It  was  the  modern  consciousness  that 
the  few  to  whom  history  had  devoted  itself 
are  an  inconsiderable  number  which  prompt- 
ed Macaulay’s  famous  third  chapter,  which 
describes  the  details  of  the  daily  life  of  the 
multitude,  and  which  to  most  readers  is  the 
most  interesting  chapter  in  his  history.  It  is 
the  same  perception  that  the  real  test  of  the 
condition  of  a country  is  the  average  well- 
being of  the  mass  of  its  people  which  has  pro- 
duced Green’s  History  of  the  English  People . 
He  perceives  that  Englaud  is  the  body  of  Eng- 
lishmen, not  a few  selected  specimens,  and 
that  political  measures,  and  works  of  litera- 
ture aud  art,  and  scientific  inventions  and 
progress,  are  most  interesting  as  influences  in 
making  individual  life  easier,  loftier,  and  hap- 
pier. 

In  a certain  sense,  undoubtedly,  the  history 
of  an  epoch  is  the  story  of  a few  men.  But  it 
is  so  because  they  are  leaders ; and  the  inter- 
esting fact  is  not  that  they  led,  but  whither 
and  how  much  they  led.  The  history  of  the 
United  States  is  in  a degree  the  biography 
of  Franklin  and  Washington,  of  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson,  of  Fulton  and  Whitney  and  Morse, 
of  Astor  and  Vanderbilt.  But  that  biogra- 
phy lacks  its  chief  charm  and  value  if  it  does 
not  tell  how  these  men  enabled  every  man 
in  the  laud  to  help  himself  more  readily.  So 
from  the  “ great  world”  that  sustains  the  elab- 
orate pageant  of  society  upon  the  summer 
shore  at  Newport,  or  hides  in  comfortable  un- 
dress among  the  remote  hills,  wo  recur  to  the 
infinitely  greater  world  which  stays  at  home, 
whether  in  the  city  or  the  country.  For  this 
multitude  the  same  spirit  which  sends  so  mauy 
away  offers  constantly  more  and  more  re- 


sources. Such  are  the  new  sea-side  places,  the 
enormous  river  and  bay  excursions,  the  spa- 
cious and  beautiful  park,  the  special  retreats 
for  working- women,  the  charities  of  newsboy 
and  other  pleasure  parties,  and  the  active  and 
growing  interest  in  better  tenement-houses, 
more  intelligent  sanitary  conditions,  more 
wisely  ordered  charity,  a distincter  hearing  by 
the  common  conscience  of  the  eternal  ques- 
tion, “ Where  is  Abel  thy  brother  ?” 

We  saw  the  other  day  a pleasant  illustration 
of  this  spirit.  Everybody  can  not  afford  to 
go  out  of  town  in  the  hot  weather,  but  every- 
body, said  an  ingenious  attic  philosopher,  in  a 
newspaper  which  does  not  sneer  at  clergymen 
for  going  when  they  can— everybody  cau  af- 
ford to  go  to  the  top  of  the  house.  There  in 
the  evening  you  may  sit  and  feel  the  breeze 
blowing  from  river  to  river,  aud  the  sea  air 
breathing  from  the  bay.  It  is  not  as  good  as 
a hill-top,  but  it  is  better  thau  a stuffy  bed- 
room. During  the  prolonged  and  intense  heat 
of  the  summer  two  or  three  years  ago  thou- 
sands of  people  slept  in  the  streets,  but  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  would  have  been  airier  cham- 
bers. They  manage  these  things  better  in 
Syria.  They  are  wiser  in  the  tropics.  Our 
tropic  is  not  so  long,  perhaps,  but  it  is  very 
trying;  and  why  should  the  house  roof,  with 
all  its  advantages,  be  lost  to  our  comfort  1 In 
summer  evenings  long  ago,  when  John  Ken- 
sett,  whose  gentle  and  delicate  gen  ins  fixed 
the  very  soul  of  summer  upon  his  canvas,  lived 
at  the  Waverley  House,  on  the  corner  of  Broad- 
way and  Fourth  Street,  his  Central  Park  and 
sea-side  was  the  roof  of  the  house.  It  was 
flat  and  very  lofty,  and  there  we  sat  in  our 
hanging  garden  and  aerial  balcouy,  looking  to 
the  green  heights  of  Hoboken  and  the  Elysian 
Fields,  serenely  breathing  the  cooler  air  above 
the  softened  roar  of  the  town.  There  was  no 
room  in  New  York  so  beautiful  and  refreshing, 
although  there  were  a great  mauy  more  richly 
furnished — our  furniture,  indeed,  consisting 
only  of  wooden  chairs.  Nothing  would  be 
easier  thau  for  those  who  cau  not  escape  the 
city  in  summer  to  outwit  it  by  fitly  arranging 
such  a “ sky-parlor.” 


(BMfui’s  1'itcriu'ij  JUtmt 


TWO  volumes  of  The  Life  and  Death  of  John 
of  BameveW  complete  the  Messrs.  Har- 
per’s cheap  and  elegant  library  edition  of  Mot- 
ley’s historical  works.  Iu  these  final  volumes 
Mr.  Motley  takes  up  the  annals  of  the  Nether- 
lands at  the  point  where  they  wero  interrupt- 
ed by  the  close  of  the  history  of  The  Rise  of  the 
Dutch  Republic , and  continues  them  from  1609 


1 The  Life  and  Death  of  John  of  Bamevcld , Advocate  of 
Holland,  with  a View  of  the  Primary  Causes  and  Move- 
ments of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  By  Joint  Larimer 
Mott.ky,  P.C.L.,  LL.D.  With  Illustration*.  Svo,  9 vols., 
pp.  369  and  475.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 


till  1623,  through  the  eventful  period  of  the 
Twelve  Years’  Truce,  of  which  Bameveld  was 
the  central  figure,  and  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Thirty  Years’  War.  It  was  a dark 
and  perilous  hour  in  the  history  of  the  Dutch 
Republic,  and  in  many  of  its  aspects  one 
mournful  to  contemplate.  The  “ Truce”  itself 
Mr.  Motley  characterizes  as  “ the  brief  pause 
in  which  the  elements  wero  slowly  aud  cer- 
tainly gathering  for  the  renewal  over  nearly 
the  whole  surface  of  civilized  Europe  of  that 
immense  conflict  which  for  more  than  forty 
years  had  been  raging  within  the  narrow  pre- 
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cincts  of  the  Netherlands;”  and  dnring  it  the 
people  of  that  great  republic — which  had  an- 
imated the  policy  of  Europe,  and  had  with- 
stood almost  alone  the  onslaughts  of  Spain 
against  political  and  religious  liberty — found 
leisure  to  indulge  in  savage  internal  discord, 
and  had  let  loose  the  demon  of  religious  ha- 
tred to  rend  and  paralyze  the  body  of  the  re- 
public. Nor  was  this  all  that  made  the  junc- 
ture a dark  and  mournful  one.  As  its  events 
are  unfolded  before  us,  the  grand  figure  of  the 
chivalric,  heroic,  and  versatile  B^arnese,  Hen- 
ry IV.,  the  inveterate  enemy  of  Spain  and 
steady  friend  of  the  Netherlands,  disappears 
from  the  scene,  and  no  longer  an  ally,  but  a 
foe,  France  lies  prone  at  the  feet  of  Spain ; and 
to  the  vigorous  and  valiant  England  of  Eliz- 
abeth, of  Walsingham,  of  Raleigh,  Howard, 
Norris,  and  the  Cecils,  has  succeeded  the  cow- 
ardly and  vacillating  Great  Britain  of  James, 
and  his  Carrs  and  Carletons,  and  other  even 
yet  meaner  spirits.  The  republic  stood  alone. 
It  was  a time  to  task  to  the  utmost  the  ener- 
gies and  abilities  of  the  most  consummate 
statesman  and  diplomatist  by  the  complica- 
tions of  its  foreign  affairs,  and  of  the  wisest, 
boldest,  and  most  prudent  administrator  by 
the  turbulence  and  conflict  of  its  interior  con- 
cerns, now  that  the  nation  was  thrown  upon 
its  own  unaided  resources.  And  Barneveld 
was  equal  to  its  demands.  His  career  is  a per- 
petual example  of  resolution  tempered  by  mod- 
eration ; of  boldness  held  in  check  by  prudence ; 
of  serenity  in  the  midst  of  the  mad  conten- 
tions of  faction  and  passion  ; of  clear  political 
insight  and  indefatigable  military  preparation 
in  the  midst  of  puerile  wraugliugs  about  po- 
lemic trivialities;  of  watchful  thoughtfulness 
for  the  public  welfare  in  the  midst  of  the  tor- 
por of  a people  dead  to  their  true  interests ; of 
imperturbable  patriotism  amid  the  stings  of 
suspicion,  misrepresentation,  and  base  ingrat- 
itude, and  even  when  the  block  and  the  heads- 
man were  the  reward  of  inestimable  service. 
The  dealings  of  this  great  statesman  with  the 
complex  problems,  within  and  without,  that 
troubled  his  country,  are  detailed  by  Mr.  Mot- 
ley with  such  graphic  force  and  minuteness 
that  we  seem  to  be  transplanted  to  the  times 
described,  and  to  share  their  fears  and  pas- 
sions. We  know  of  no  finer  study  for  the 
youthful  student  of  political  history  than  is 
afforded  by  Mr.  Motley’s  account  of  the  great 
Advocate,  while  he  was  the  chief  officer  of  the 
republic  that  he  had  founded.  Especially 
masterly  are  its  portraits  of  Grotins,  Arminins, 
Aersten,  Prince  Maurice,  and  Barneveld  him- 
self; its  picture  of  the  trial,  imprisonment, 
and  execution  of  Barneveld ; and  its  micro- 
scopic delineation  of  James  I.,  his  court  and 
ministers. 


The  editor  of  this  Record  greets  no  books 
more  cordially  than  those  which  have  merit  as 
educational  agencies.  Three  such  volumes, 
published  this  month,  he  would  fain  see  intro- 


duced into  every  school,  one  being  a series  of 
historical  readings,  another  a biography  of  one 
of  our  greatest  poets,  and  the  third  an  outline 
of  early  English  literature.  The  first  of  these, 
and  the  most  important  as  being  adapted  to  the 
needs  and  suited  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
greater  number — of  all,  we  may  say,  in  the 
higher  forms  of  our  intermediate  schools,  and 
in  every  department  of  our  public  grammar 
and  high  schools — is  a series  of  prose  readings 
from  English  history,*  edited  and  selected  by 
the  eminent  historian  John  Richard  Green. 
Mr.  Green  has  compiled  this  volume  with  the 
express  purpose  of  exciting  in  the  minds  of 
youth  at  school  an  interest  in  history,  and  of 
directing  their  taste  by  a familiarity  with  the 
best  models,  through  the  medium  of  extracts 
from  standard  writers,  sufficiently  long  to  il- 
lustrate some  striking  or  important  event,  and 
yet  brief  enough  for  a school  exercise.  Mr. 
Green’s  editorship  of  the  book  is  a guarantee 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  historical  extracts  com- 
posing it,  and  of  the  literary  and  other  qualifi- 
cations of  the  authors  whom  he  quotes.  In 
addition  to  this  the  selections  have  been  care- 
fully chosen  to  excite  the  imagination  and 
compel  the  interest  of  the  youthful  reader, 
while  adding  to  his  store  of  substantial  knowl- 
edge. Moreover,  although  the  topics  have  a 
certain  correlation,  they  are  so  diverse,  and 
the  authors  cited  so  numerous,  as  to  afford  in- 
structive examples  of  characteristic  varieties 
of  stylo  and  composition.  The  extracts  are 
arranged  iu  three  parts,  the  first  covering  the 
period  from  Hen  gist  to  the  battlo  of  Cressy, 
the  second  from  Cressy  to  Cromwell,  and  the 
third  from  Cromwell  to  Balaklava. — The  bio- 
graphical volume  is  a compact  and  elegantly 
written  life  of  Milton,3  by  Rev.  Stopford  A 
Brooke,  sufficiently  succinct  for  a text-book, 
though  far  from  being  a bare  outline.  The 
life  is  accompanied  by  careful  synopses  of  Mil- 
ton’s prose  and  poetical  works,  and  by  scholar- 
ly estimates  and  criticisms  of  them.  Arranged 
in  brief  paragraphs,  aud  clothed  iu  a simple 
and  perspicuous  style,  the  volume  introduces 
the  pupil  directly  to  the  author  it  describes, 
and  not  only  familiarizes  him  with  his  method 
of  composition,  but  with  his  exquisite  fancies 
and  lofty  conceptions,  aud  enables  him  to  see 
practically  and  intelligently  what  an  express- 
ive and  sonorous  instrument  onr  tongue  is  in 
the  hands  of  one  of  its  mightiest  masters. — The 
other  volume  to  which  we  have  referred  is  an 
outline  history  of  the  growth  and  development 
of  English  literature,4  from  its  first  dawning 
down  to  the  Norman  conquest.  It  describes 
the  elements  out  of  which  our  language  was 
formed,  and  traces  its  growth  through  the  pro- 


* Readings  from  English  History.  Selected  and  edited 
by  Joun  KtuHAR)>  Ghfkn.  Three  Parts  iu  one  Volume. 
12ino,  pp.  444.  New  York  : Harper  and  Brothers. 

* MilUrru  By  Stopfoiid  A.  Brook*.  16mo,  pp.  167. 
New  York:  1>.  Appleton  and  Co. 

* The  Development  of  English  Literature.  The  Old  Eng- 
lish Period.  By  Brother  Azauiab.  12mo,  pp.  214.  New 
York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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ductions  of  the  earliest  writers  in  every  branch ; 
and  in  connection  with  this  the  race  and  his- 
torical relations  of  the  early  English  people 
are  carefully  noted,  interesting  sketches  are 
given  of  the  various  transitional  steps  in  their 
national  and  intellectual  progress,  and  there 
are  abundant  well-digested  biographical  sum- 
maries of  the  pioneer  writers  and  thinkers  who 
laid  the  foundations  of  our  literature.  Well 
written,  clear  in  style  and  comprehensive  in 
scope,  and  os  little  as  could  be  expected  infest- 
ed with  disputed  theories,  it  is  adapted  to  fill 
a recognized  want  as  a text-book  introductory 
to  the  study  of  English  literat  ure. 


A literary  event  that  merits  notice  is  the  al- 
most simultaneous  publication,  in  Philadelphia 
and  Boston,  of  two  versions  of  the  JSneid ,6  6 by 
American  gentlemen,  the  circumstances  attend- 
ing which  have  some  interesting  points  of  sim- 
ilarity. Each  was  a labor  of  love  and  the 
fruit  of  leisure  hours ; both  were  intended  to 
be,  and  are,  faithful  renderings ; although  nei- 
ther aspires  to  recondite  scholarship  or  to  ex- 
hibit the  finer  and  more  delicate  shades  of 
verbal  or  poetical  meaning,  each  is  a highly 
respectable  performance;  and  each  is  the  work 
of  a man  whose  professional  pursuits  are  not 
usually  favorable  to  literary  recreations.  One 
of  these  gentlemen  is  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  army,  stationed  in  an  isolated  garrison 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  other  a “ busy 
man”  who  has  “ drifted  from  academic  inspira- 
tion and  shelter”  into  active  life.  It  is  emi- 
nently creditable  to  both  that  they  had  the 
cultivated  taste  to  inspire  them  to  such  an 
undertaking,  and  the  classical  knowledge  to 
make  its  accomplishment  possible.  Captain 
Pierce’s  version  is  a “ rhythmic-prose  transla- 
tion,” too  rhythmical  indeed  for  the  prose  to 
be  natural  and  flowing,  and  so  highly  accentu- 
ated and  heavily  laden  with  inversions  as  to 
seem  stilted  in  style.  It  has  numerous  ex- 
tended passages,  however,  so  spirited  and  en- 
ergetic as  to  make  us  unconscious  of  the  mo- 
notony of  its  pendulum-like  rhythmic  beat, 
and  to  absorb  us  in  the  fascinating  story.  Mr. 
Long’s  version  is  in  blank  verse,  and  although 
it  is  more  thickly  studded  with  archaisms  and 
conventional  phrases  than  is  desirable,  it  is 
generally  dignified,  flowing,  and  expressive. 
The  literal  accuracy  with  which  both  versions 
have  been  executed  recalls  Surrey’s  translation 
of  the  second  and  fourth  books,  made  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  each  resembling 
the  older  work  in  conciseness,  in  fidelity  to 
the  original  without  falling  into  prosaic  ser- 
vility, and  in  the  peculiarity  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  Surrey  of  rarely  carrying  the  sense 
beyond  the  line.  It  were  an  interesting  recre- 
ation for  the  advanced  scholar,  and  a useful 

4 A Rhythmic-Prose  Translation  of  Virgil's  jEneid.  By 
Hkmrt  Huiidarp  Pierce,  U.S.A.  12mo,  pp.  861.  Phil- 
adelphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  and  Co. 

• The  AEneid  of  Virgil  Translated  Into  English.  By 
John  D.  Long.  12mo,  pp.  481.  Boston : Lockwood, 
Brooks,  and  Co. 


exercise  for  the  youthful  student,  to  compare 
these  two  translations  with  each  other  and 
with  Surrey’s.  The  last  named,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, marks  an  important  era  in  our  po- 
etical literature,  as  being  the  first  instance  of 
the  use  of  blank  verse  in  our  language. 


Mr.Bolfe  continues  his  meritorious  school 
and  family  edition  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  by 
the  publication  of  Othello ,7  and  it  bears  on  its 
face  the  evidence  that  in  its  preparation  he 
has  exercised  the  same  conscientious  care, 
scholarly  understanding  of  the  text,  and  taste- 
ful appreciation  of  the  poet  that  were  conspic- 
uous in  his  other  plays  of  the  series.  As  was 
the  case  with  its  predecessors,  he  has  prefaced 
this  play  with  an  introduction  containing  a 
brief  bibliographical  history  of  the  play,  an 
account  of  the  sources  of  its  plot,  and  a judi- 
cious selection  from  the  comments  of  capable 
critics;  and  it  is  followed  by  copious  notes 
explanatory  of  ambiguous  or  disputed  words- 
and  passages,  embodying  various  readings,  and 
illustrating  the  times,  persons,  laws,  habits, 
costumes,  etc.,  referred  to  in  the  text. 


The  Messrs.  Harper  are  making  their  con- 
venient and  inexpensive  “Half-hour  Series”  a 
vehicle  for  placing  some  of  the  best  examples 
of  staudard  and  modem  literature  within  reach 
of  the  “ million.”  Doubtless  they  will  prove 
potent  educators  in  taste  and  refinement. 
Among  the  more  recent  additions  to  the  series 
in  this  direction  are  Cowper’s  Task,*  Scott’s 
Lady  of  the  Lake9  and  Marmion ,10  and  Sheri- 
dan’s brilliant  comedies,  The  JRivals  and  The 
School  for  Scandal.11 


The  works  of  fiction  this  month  cover  a wide 
range.  Those  who  have  a relish  for  classical 
subjects  will  be  attracted  by  an  English  ver- 
sion, from  the  Swedish,  of  Victor  Rydberg’s  his- 
torical novel,  The  Last  Athenian.19  Though  it 
lacks  the  rich  coloring  and  ripe  sensuousness 
of  Bulwer’s  Last  Days  of  Pompeii , it  is  more 
glowing  than  Kingsley’s  Hypatia, and  combines 
a lively  picture  of  the  remote  times  and  people 
of  which  it  treats  with  careful  studies  of  their 
manners  aud  customs,  and  especially  of  their 
philo8opliio  and  religious  beliefs  during  the 
transition  stage  of  the  conflict  between  dying 

7 Shakepcurc's  Tragedy  of  Othello , the  Moor  of  Venice . 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  William  J.  Rolfk,  A.M.  With 
Engravings.  16mo,  pp.  214.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

* The  Task.  A Poem.  By  William  Cowpkr.  “Har- 
per’s Half-honr  Scries.”  82mo,  pp.  182.  New  York : Har- 
per and  Brothers. 

9 The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  A Poem.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott.  “Harper’s  Half-hour  Series.”  82mo,  pp.  173. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Marmion ; a Tale  of  Flodden  Field.  Bv  Sir  Walt** 
Soorr.  “Harper’s  Half-hour  Series.”  82mo,  pp,  214. 
New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

11  The  Rivals,  and  The  School  for  Scandal  Comedies. 

By  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  “ Harper’s  Half-hour 
Series.”  32mo,  pp.  267.  New  York  : Harper  and  Broth- 
ers. 

11  The  Lout  Athenian.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  of 
Victor  Rydheeo  by  William  W.  Thomas,  Jan.  12mo, 
pp.  660.  Philadelphia:  T.  B.  Peterson  aud  Brothers. 
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paganism  and  young  and  vigorons  political 
Christianity.  The  scene  is  laid  at  Athens  dur- 
ing the  last  years  of  Constantius,  and  through 
the  reign  of  Julian  the  Apostate.  Upon  a 
pleasing  story  of  the  affection  of  a pagan  phi- 
losopher— the  “ last  Athenian” — and  his  gifted 
and  beautiful  daughter,  and  of  her  love  for  a 
younger  and  less  worthy  Athenian,  are  grafted 
vivid  descriptions  of  Athenian  life,  manners, 
and  scenes,  and  of  the  arts  which  were  prac- 
ticed by  ambitious  or  crafty  Christian  ecclesi- 
astics to  build  up  the  new  Church  as  a politic- 
al and  ecclesiastical  organization  on  the  rnins 
of  the  old  faith.  The  tale  has  numerous  pas- 
sages of  great  tenderness  and  power,  and  it  is 
iuterspersed  with  brilliant  criticisms  and  subtle 
expositions  of  the  vanishing  Greek  arts  and 
philosophies. — A traditional  feud  between  the 
Martel les  and  Courtrais,  two  noble  families  of 
mediaeval  France,  which  was  the  penalty  of  a 
priestly  curse  for  an  act  of  sacrilege  commit- 
ted by  them,  and  in  expiation  of  which  a bloody 
strife  had  raged  between  them  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years;  the  massive  and  time-stained 
church  of  Sain  te-Cio tilde,  the  scene  of  the  sac- 
rilege that  had  provoked  the  curse,  and  in 
which  generations  of  Martelles  and  Courtrais 
lay  mouldering  widely  apart,  as  if  they  would 
maintain  their  divisions  even  iu  death;  a ma- 
jestic full-length  figure  of  Sainte-Clotilde  form- 
ing the  centre  of  a large  stained  window  of  the 
church,  over  and  behind  the  high  altar,  the 
work  of  an  artist-priest,  who  had  reproduced 
in  its  face  of  marvellous  beauty  and  tenderness 
the  features  of  Mauon,  a maiden  whom  he  had 
secretly  loved  with  a hopeless  passion ; the  be- 
trothal of  the  young  and  gallant  Sir  Loys  Mar- 
tclle  and  the  lovely  Cecile  Courtrai,  by  which, 
it  was  hoped,  the  feud  of  a thousand  years 
would  at  last  be  healed ; the  visit  of  the  be- 
trothed to  the  old  church  to  see  the  picture 
that  was  such  a masterpiece  as  to  bavo  ex- 
torted the  rapturous  admiration  of  the  great 
Leonardo,  and  the  kuiglit’s  recognition  of  the 
face  of  Mauon,  his  first  and  dearest  love,  in 
the  imaginary  Sainte-Clotilde;  the  sudden  re- 
vival of  all  the  knight’s  old  passion  by  the 
sight  of  Manou’s  picture,  and  tbe  death  of  his 
love  for  Cecile ; the  revelation  to  the  artist- 
priest  and  lover,  by  the  knight’s  emotion  and 
in  other  ways,  of  the  past  story  of  the  loves 
of  Sir  Loys  and  Manon  ; the  gentle  and  loving 
devices  of  Cecile  to  win  back  the  love  of  Sir 
Loys,  which,  as  it  seemed  to  her,  had  so  unac- 
countably died  out;  the  ingenious  plans  of  tbe 
artist-priest,  inspired  by  jealousy,  to  stifle  the 
revived  passion  of  Sir  Loys  for  Manon,  aud  his 
crafty  plots  to  confirm  each  of  them  iu  the  be- 
lief that  the  other  was  dead  or  faithless;  the 
failure  of  his  plots,  the  re-appearance  of  Ma- 
non, the  rupture  between  Cecile  and  Sir  Loys, 
the  revival  of  the  old  feud  a thousandfold  in- 
tensified, and  the  tragic  end  of  Sir  Loys  at  the 
hands  of  the  incensed  Courtrais — upon  these 
stirring  incidents  Mr.  Leonard  Kip  lias  con- 
structed a mediaeval  romance  of  unusual  sweet- 


ness and  strength,  in  which  he  exhibits  the 
picturesque  skill  of  a painter  and  the  imagi- 
native power  of  a poet,  and  w hich  he  appro- 
priately entitles  Under  the  Bells.1* — The  transi- 
tion is  a violent  one  from  Rydberg’s  historical 
romance  of  the  fourth  century  aud  Kip’s  medi- 
aeval legeud  to  Mr.  Thompson’s  Major  Jones's 
Courtship ,14  and  its  broad  humor  and  practi- 
cal New-World,  niueteentb-century  common- 
sense.  It  is  as  if  one  were  transported  to 
another  atmosphere,  aud  almost  to  another 
world.  Notwithstanding  it  was  originally 
written  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  the  Ma- 
jor’s account  of  his  courtship  experiences,  and 
the  sharp  strokes  of  raillery  and  satire  with 
which  it  sparkles,  seem  as  fresh  aud  as  keen 
as  when  first  related.  The  whirligig  of  time 
has  again  brought  around  the  fashions  and 
follies  that  he  punctured,  aud  his  clever  hits 
at  them  are  as  seasonable  and  mirth-provok- 
ing in  1879  as  they  w’ere  iu  1844.^—  The  Bre- 
ton Mills' 4 is  an  attempt  to  illustrate  some 
of  the  phases  of  manufacturing  and  mill  life, 
and  to  exhibit  its  inequalities  and  class  an- 
tagonisms, under  the  guise  of  a vigorous  love- 
story.  Its  author  forcibly  depicts  the  w'arfare 
of  feelings  and  interests  between  the  employ- 
er aud  the  employed,  draw's  attention  to  some 
of  the  evils  of  our  industrial  system,  and  pre- 
sents some  suggestive  ideas  for  their  ameliora- 
tion.— Dorcas' 6 is  a novel  of  unusual  grace  aud 
delicacy,  in  which  Miss  Craik  subtly  depicts 
the  infelicities  that  atteuded  the  marriage  of 
a refined  and  scholarly  recluse,  a man  of  high 
social  position,  to  a young  maiden  whom  he 
had  charitably  taken  into  his  household  in  a 
menial  capacity  when  she  was  a mere  child, 
and  who  grew  up  a gentle,  sensitive,  loving, 
lovely,  and  lovable  woman.  Embarrassing  and 
even  galling  as  are  these  infelicities,  they  do 
not  impair  their  love  or  lead  to  estrangement ; 
and  they  afford  occasion  for  a recital,  abound- 
ing in  clever  and  tenderly  pathetic  touches,  of 
the  annoyances,  vexations,  and  mortifications 
growing  out  of  the  disproportioned  match.  In- 
terwoven with  this  tale,  aud  forming  a sort  of 
sequel  to  it,  is  a charming  story  of  the  child- 
hood and  womanhood  of  the  daughter  of  the 
older  couple,  aud  of  her  more  fortunate  love 
experiences.  The  narrative  is  quietly  dra- 
matic, and  several  of  the  leading  characters  are 
fine  delineations.—  The  Green  Hand'1  is  a nau- 
tical tale  that  will  scarcely  rival  those  by  Mar- 
ryat,  though  some  of  the  adventures  are  told 
w ith  spirit,  aud  it  is  not  destitute  of  stirring 


13  Under  the  Bells.  A Romance.  By  Lkonakd  Kir. 
12mo,  pp.  301.  New  York  : G.  P.  Putnam’*  Son*. 

14  Major  Jones's  Courtship.  By  Major  Joseph  .Tone*, 
of  Pineville,  Georgia.  With  twenty-one  illustration*. 
Sq.  12mo,  pp.  190.  Philadelphia : T.  B.  Peterson  and 
Brothers. 

13  The  Breton  Mills.  A Romance.  Bv  Charles  J.  Bel- 
lamy. 12mo,  pp.  4ft6.  New  York:  G.  f\  Putnam’*  Sons. 

16  Dorcas.  A Novel.  By  Groboiana  M.  Craik.  44  Frank- 
lin Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  60.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

17  The  Oreen  Band:  A Short  Yarn.  By  Grorqr  Ctrr- 
ri.RS.  “Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  83.  New 
York : llurixir  and  Brothers. 
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iucideut.  The  difficulty  is  that  the  adventures 
and  incidents  are  spun  out  too  indefinitely. 
Such  a u yarn”  might  be  endured  on  a six  months’ 
cruise  in  a sailiug  vessel,  but  would  be  intolera- 
bly wearisome  under  auy  other  conditions. — 
Three  remarkable  and  strongly  contrasted  types 
of  womanhood  commaud  and  divide  onr  atten- 
tion in  Delicia .1#  We  style  them  remarkable 
not  because  they  are  phenomenally  different 
from  or  abnormally  better  or  worse  than  wom- 
en as  we  commonly  find  them,  but  because 
each  is  stamped  with  an  individuality  so  dis- 
tinctively her  own  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
confound  her  with  or  mistake  her  for  another. 
Nor  is  this  due  to  artificial  peculiarities  in- 
geniously devised  by  the  author,  and  fastened 
upou  them.  They  are  not  oddities ; they  have 
no  extravagant  singularities ; they  are  endow- 
ed by  no  exceptional  gifts,  attributes,  or  ac- 
complishments. Each  represents  a real  and 
natural  shade  of  character,  and  each  acts  her 
part  in  harmony  with  that  character.  The 
passions  and  impulses  by  which  they  arc 
moved,  and  the  acts  they  perform,  are  appro- 
priate to  them.  The  interest  chiefly  centres 
on  two  of  these  women,  who  are  fine  concep- 
tions of  womanly  character,  and  who  are  un- 
like in  everything  save  their  delicate  purity, 
their  capacity  for  silent  endurance,  and  their 
supreme  unselfishness.  The  double  love-story 
of  these  women  is  told  with  such  skill  as  to 
excite  genuine  emotion. — Wo  can  not  too  high- 
ly praise  Coloiiei  Ha  in  ley’s  delightful  brief 
story,  ITussail.1^:  Besides  being  a bright  and 
cheery  l6ve-amry,-  delicately  shaded  with  the 
tender  and  ppllictic,  it  is  a fine  picture  of  a 
vanishing  class  in  England — the  sturdy  yeo- 
man-farnier,  with  his  free-handed  hospitality, 
his  ample  farms  aud  homestead,  his  prejudices 
and  foibles  that  are  so  nearly  akin  to  virtues 
as  to  win  our  hearty  sympathy,  his  vigorous 
common-sense, and  relishing  shrewdsimplicity. 
With  the  portraiture  of  this  stout  old  yeoman 
are  combiued  glimpses  of  some  of  the  linger- 
ing customs  which  have  filled  England  with 
genial  memories,  aud  have  cast  a glamour  of 
homely  romance  over  its  green  fields  and  com- 
fortable hearths. — Of  two  other  short  ro- 
mances, Money20  aud  My  Queen,21  we  have  only 
space  to  say  that  the  former  is  a tale  of  Pari- 
sian life,  aud  the  latter  of  English  society,  and 
that  each  is  pure  and  elevating  in  its  tone,  suf- 
ficiently {ongjLto  occupy  a morning  or  evening 
hour,  amL&iklicieutly  full  of  changeful  inci- 
dent to  make  the  hour  given  to  it  oue  of  re- 
freshment and  recreation. 


No  more  companionable  and  genial  volume 
could  be  desired  than  that  in  which  Captain 

Delicia.  By  Bp. ktbiok  May  Butt.  “Leisure  Hour 
Series.’’  16mo,  pp.  860.  New  York : Henry  Holt  and  Co. 

**  WaeaaiL  By  Colonel  Ciiart.f.h  Hami.ky.  44  Harper’s 
Ilalf-hoii r Series,”  B2mo,  pp.  147.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 

10  Money.  A Tale.  By  JumibTabdxbv.  16mo,pp.  168. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Co. 

31  My  Queen.  16mo,  pp.  166.  New  York : D.  Appleton 
and  Co. 


Codraau  gives  an  account  of  The  Bound  Trip22 
to  San  Francisco  and  back,  by  way  of  tho 
Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  overland  route. 
His  travels  extended  through  Southern  and 
Northern  California,  Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah, 
Idaho,  and  Colorado ; aud  in  his  record  of  them 
he  lingers  with  special  emphasis  on  California 
aud  Utah — their  archaeological  remains,  natu- 
ral curiosities,  scenery,  and  the  manners,  cus- 
toms, aud  institutions  of  the  people  he  encount- 
ered. His  narrative  also  comprises  brief  but 
pregnant  historical  sketches  of  the  great  en- 
terprises, accomplished  aud  projected,  which 
are  intended  to  knit  the  Atlantic  aud  Pacific 
together,  and  to  give  new  facilities  to  tho 
commerce  of  the  world ; and  it  embodies  care- 
ful estimates  and  statistics  of  the  natural  aud 
artificial  resources  of  the  countries  visited. 
Along  with  these  graver  matters,  there  is  a 
fund  of  humorous  aud  entertaining  iucideut, 
witty  allusion,  sharp  or  satirical  reflection, 
and  racy  episodes  of  travel  aud  adventure  by 
sea,  by  stage-coach,  and  by  rail.  Captain 
Codman  bas  the  faculty  of  seeing  things  clear- 
ly in  the  light  of  native  common-sense ; and 
he  has  the  art  of  telling  of  the  things  that  he 
has  seen  with  so  much  wit  and  spirit  as  to  make 
his  recital  extremely  entertaining.  Besides  its 
other  merits,  his  book  is  a capital  guide  for 
less  experienced  travellers. 


After  reading  Mr.  Robinson’s  Great  Fur 
Land,22  the  reader  will  agree  with  us  that  if 
there  are  few  parts  of  the  globe  so  little  trav- 
elled as  that  vast  stretch  of  our  American  con- 
tinent which  lies  north  of  tho  settled  portions 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  over  wlifch  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  extends  its  gigantic 
operations,  there  are  still  fewer  that  are  bet- 
ter worth  seeing.  The  novelty  of  its  scenery 
aud  inodes  of  life,  the  enormous  distances  that 
are  to  be  traversed  with  unusual  and  pic- 
turesque appliauces,  the  feeling  of  remoteness 
and  insignificance  that  is  inspired  by  its  end- 
less solitudes,  the  variety  and  strangeness  of 
the  wild  animal  life  that  peoples  them,  the 
unusual  aspects  of  men  and  nature  that  are 
afiorded,  its  eerie  sights  aud  sounds,  its  forests, 
its  rivers,  its  prairies,  its  ice  and  snows — are  all 
full  of  invitation  and  attraction  to  the  travel- 
ler. Mr.  Robinson  lias  written  a most  enter- 
taining book  concerning  this  laud,  so  near  and 
yet  so  far,  in  which,  whilo  giving  a clear  and 
succinct  account  of  the  organization,  powers 
and  privileges,  business  methods  and  routine, 
extent  of  operations,  traffic  and  means  of  trans- 
portation, posts  and  warehouses,  of  the  Com- 
pany, he  paints  with  a nimble  pencil  the  more 
picturesque  phases  of  life  in  the  territory,  il- 


**  The  Round  Trip,  by  Way  of  Panama,  through  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah.  Idaho,  and  Colorado.  By 
John  Codman.  IStno,  pp.  831.  New  York:  O.  P.  Put- 
nam'* Sons. 

23  The  Great  Fur  Land;  or.  Sketches  qf  Life  in  the 
Hudeon  Day  Territory.  By  H.  M.  Robinson.  With  Nu- 
merous Illustrations.  12ino,  pp.  348.  New  York : O.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 
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lustrative  of  the  habits  and  character  of  the 
trader,  the  voyageur,  the  hunter,  and  the  sav- 
age. Besides  these,  there  are  animated  de- 
scriptions of  exciting  adventures  by  dog-trains 
and  canoes;  of  huntings,  feastings,  and  en- 
counters with  wild  beasts ; of  perilous  voyages 
over  cataracts ; and  of  interminable  journeys 
through  dense  woods  or  over  trackless  snows. 


If  any  of  our  readers  should  be  curious  to 
see  Paris  as  it  appeared  to  a stranger  last  year 
during  the  height  of  the  Exposition,  and  to 
take  a bird’s-eye  view  of  the  Exposition  itself, 
wo  commend  him  to  M.  Edmoudo  de  Amicis’s 
Studies  of  Paris.2*  Nothing  seemB  to  escape 
this  vigilant  Italian,  and  he  transfers  the  mar- 
vellous panoramic  life  of  the  modern  Babel — 
os  Bismarck  delights  to  style  it — to  his  can- 
vas with  touches  as  light  and  spirited  as  they 
are  rapid  and  faithful.  Nowhere  have  we  seen 
a picture  of  this  opulent,  sensual,  dazzling  city 
and  ail  its  violent  contrasts  so  striking  and  so 
true  as  that  in  this  volume.  Besides  its  de- 
scription of  Paris,  the  volume  has  sketches  of 
two  of  its  celebrities,  Victor  Hugo  and  Emile 
Zola,  which  are  good  specimens  of  sentiment- 
al criticism.  The  sketch  of  Hugo  is  specially 
interesting  for  its  spirited  pen-picture  of  the 
great  author  as  he  appeared  in  his  own  home 
on  the  occasion  of  a visit  to  him  by  his  Italian 
worshipper.  

The  title  which  Miss  Anna  Dickinson  has 
chosen  for  her  new  volume — A Ragged  Regis- 
ter2*— aptly  characterizes  the  dcsultoriness  of 
its  anecdotal  jottings,  the  disconnected  varie- 
ty of  ifs  reminiscences,  the  patchy  irregularity 
of  its  paragraphs,  and  the  fluttering  vivacity 
of  its  style.  The  acuteness  of  her  observation, 
her  strong  sense  of  humor,  her  quick  eye  for 
the  odd,  the  ridiculous,  or  the  incongruous, 
and  her  refreshing  disregard  for  senseless  or 
absurd  conventionalities,  make  this  souvenir 
of  her  experiences  as  a traveller  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  of  companions. 


Holidays  in  Eastern  France 96  is  the  record  of 
a tour  made  through  a portion  of  France — 
Francke-Comtd — which  lies  out  of  the  ordina- 
ry track  of  travellers,  amid  the  pastoral  scen- 
ery of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  the  picturesque  val- 
leys of  the  Doubs  and  the  Loire,  and  the  mount- 
ain fastnesses,  close-shut  valleys,  solitary  lakes, 
and  foaming  or  frozen  cascades  and  torrents 
of  the  Jura.  Combined  with  vivacious  de- 
scriptions of  these  scenes,  and  with  many  pleas- 
ing interruptions  in  the  form  of  incidents  of 
travel,  are  fresh  accounts  of  the  peasants  and 
proprietors,  the  bourgeois\ey  the  mountaineer, 

34  Studies  of  Paris . By  Edmondo  de  Amici 8.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  by  W.  W.  C.  16mo,  pp.  2T(k  New 
York : G.  P.  Putnam's  8011s. 

*•  A Ragged  Register  (of  Places  and  Opinions).  By 
A nma  E.  Diokinson.  Sq.  12mo,  pp.  286.  New  York : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

*•  Holidays  in  Eastern  France.  By  M.  Brtiiam-Etv- 
warps.  “Harper’s  Half-bonr  Series.”  82moy  pp.  242. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


the  pastor,  the  cur6,  the  school-master,  who 
inhabit  them,  and  of  their  manners,  costumes, 
social  and  religious  observances,  and  indus- 
trial pursuits.  The  author  has  appended  to 
her  enjoyable  little  book  an  itinerary  of  travel 
through  this  romantic  terra  incognita , intended 
more  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  pedestri- 
ans, to  whom  the  region  is  specially  inviting 
by  its  novelty,  its  varied  beauty,  and  its  iuex- 
pensivoncss.  

Since  the  death  of  his  genial  and  gifted  as- 
sociate, Dr.  Strong  has  continued  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  comprehensive  Cyclopaedia  of  Bib- 
lical , Theological , and  Ecclesiastical  Literature ,*7 
popularly  known  as  McClintock  and  Strong’s, 
in  strict  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  the  original 
design,  and  without  any  retrenchment  or  ma- 
terial modification  of  its  plan.  The  eighth 
volume,  just  issued,  exhibits  the  same  catho- 
licity, fairness,  fullness,  and  liberal  scholar- 
ship that  distinguished  its  predecessors.  Its 
various  titles,  in  addition  to  those  prepared 
by  the  editor,  have  been  executed  by  repre- 
sentative scholars  of  nearly  all  Christian  de- 
nominations, to  whom,  generally,  has  been  as- 
signed the  preparation  of  the  articles  bearing 
upon  their  several  churches  and  doctrines. 
The  work  covers  a wide  range,  and  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  matters  exclusively  Bibli- 
cal, theological,  and  ecclesiastical,  but  em- 
braces a large  body  of  correlated  matter  be- 
longing to  general  literature  in  all  its  various 
departments.  Among  the  articles  in  the  cur- 
rent volume  which  evince  unusual  care  in 
their  preparation,  and  are  of  marked  interest 
and  importance,  we  note  particularly  the  able 
dissertations  on  Plato  and  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy, on  the  poetical  elements  of  the  Bible 
as  illustrative  of  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  on 
Polytheism,  on  ancient  and  Christian  psalm- 
ody, and  on  pre-adamic  and  prehistoric  man. 
We  have  also  been  strongly  impressed  by  the 
candid  and  elaborate  historical  papers  on  the 
Reformation, on  Presbyterianism  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Churches,  and  on  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal, Reformed  (Dutch),  and  Reformed  Epis- 
copal Churches  in  this  country,  and  by  the 
careful  biographical  sketches  of  Pins  the 
Ninth,  Reginald  Pole,  Prince  Polignac,  and  Dr. 
Priestley.  The  editor  informs  us  in  a preface 
that  the  ninth  volume  is  already  in  type,  that 
the  tenth  may  be  looked  for  in  two  years,  and 
that  the  alphabet  will  be  completed  within 
the  compass  of  ten  volumes.  It  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a supplement  containing  the  necrol- 
ogy and  other  items  that  have  accrued  during 
the  progress  of  the  work. 


There  is  a remarkable  union  of  strength  and 
sweetness  in  the  sermons28  of  the  Rev.  William 

Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical.  Theological,  and  Ecclesiastical 
Literature.  Prepared  by  Rev.  John  MoClintook,  D.D., 
and  James  Strong,  S.T.JD.  Vol.  VIII.  Pet— Re.  Large 
8vo,  pp.  1086.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 
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Archer  Butler,  late  Professor  of  Moral  Philos- 
ophy in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Some  of 
them  are  doctrinal,  and  some  metaphysical; 
but  instead  of  being  on  that  account  dry,  for- 
bidding, and  hard  to  comprehend,  as  is  often 
the  case  with  sermons  of  this  class,  they  are 
exceedingly  attractive,  and  easy  to  be  under- 
stood. Much  of  the  charm  which  invests  them 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  are  not 
presented  in  the  form  of  harsh,  formal,  or  dog- 
matic dissertations  on  the  externals  of  Chris- 
tianity, but  in  the  guise  of  warmly  enthusiast- 
ic and  intensely  earnest  expositions  of  what 
the  preacher  conceives  to  be  the  Divine  Will, 
as  exhibited  in  the  law  of  love  and  justice 
which  underlies  the  Divine  Plan  for  the  puri- 
fication and  salvation  of  the  race.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrines  enunciated,  even  when 
they  are  broadest  in  their  philosophic  gener- 
alization, is  intensely  personal  and  practical. 
It  is  everywhere  evident  that  the  author  is 
profoundly  in  sympathy  with  what  he  teaches, 
and  although  his  language  is  plain  and  simple, 
his  thonghts  glow  with  the  inspiration  of  po- 
etry and  eloquence.  The  chaste  and  impas- 
sioned tone  of  these  sermons,  their  simple  piety 
and  fervid  spirituality,  commend  them  to  the 
heart  and  conscience,  while  their  cogent  rea- 
sonings convince  the  understanding. 


It  would  be  a great  mistake  to  estimate  the 
value  and  importance  of  Mr.  Edward  Atkin- 
son’s treatise.  Labor  and  Capital  Allies,  Not  Ene- 
mies™ by  its  dimensions.  In  the  briefest  space 
he  discusses  with  candor,  clearness,  and  con- 
vincing ability  one  of  the  most  perplexing 
questions  of  the  hour,  namely,  the  nature  and 
relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  harmo- 
nious adjustment  of  these  relations,  incident- 
ally touching  upon  the  related  subject  of  the 
cnrreucy  and  tariffs.  The  facts  and  arguments 
which  he  adduces  dissipate  many  delusions, 
especially  the  prevalent  ones  that  the  condi- 
tion of  the  laboring  class  has  been  lowered  by 
the  invention  of  labor-saving  powers  and  ma- 
chinery, and  by  the  aggregation  of  capital  in 
comparatively  few  hands.  Selecting  a cotton 
factory  as  an  illustration  of  the  mutuality  and 
interdependence  of  labor  and  capital,  he  traces 
out  the  relations  of  the  two,  and  the  benefits 
resulting  to  each  from  the  contact,  so  plainly, 
and  demonstrates  conclusions  so  convincing, 
that  they  must  commend  themselves  to  the 
common-sense  of  every  intelligent  artisan  who 
is  not  a selfish  chronic  agitator.  The  treatise 
is  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  alike  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  employed,  and  its  distribution 
would  be  one  of  the  most  effective  antidotes 
that  could  bo  devised  against  the  misunder- 
standings on  both  sides  that  lead  to  strikes 
and  class  collisions,  and  that  contribute  to  the 


thor’s  Life,  by  the  Very  Rev.  Tiiomab  Wood  wash,  M.A. 
3 Vols.,  l2mo.  New  York : Robert  Carter  and  Brothers. 

**  Labor  and  Capital  A llies.  Sol  Enemies.  By  Edward 
Atkinson.  “Haiper’s  Half-nonr  Series.”  82mo,  pp.  09. 
New  York:  Harper  aud  Brothers. 


spread  of  communistic  and  other  chimerical 
ideas. 


Under  the  caption  A True  Republic,*0  Mr.  Al- 
bert Stickney  institutes  an  inquiry  into  the 
faults  of  our  political  system,  and  proposes  a 
remedy  for  them.  He  concedes  that  in  its 
general  features  the  frame-work  of  our  govern- 
ment is  what  it  ought  to  be,  but  believes  cer- 
tain modifications  are  necessary,  which  will 
reverse  the  present  tendency  of  our  system  to 
keep  our  best  men  out  of  the  public  service, 
and  to  prevent  the  men  in  the  public  service 
from  giving  their  best  work.  After  a rfoumi 
of  the  good  and  bad  features  of  absolute  and 
constitutional  monarchy,  and  a sketch  of  the 
false  republicanism  that  has  grown  up  in  our 
country  under  the  tyranny  of  party,  and  has 
converted  our  government  from  a government 
by  the  people  into  a government  by  party,  Mr. 
Stickney  analyzes  the  causes,  origin,  and  char- 
acter of  party  as  it  exists  among  ns,  points 
out  its  evils,  and  announces  his  remedy,  which 
is,  to  reduce  our  elective  offices  to  a chief  ex- 
ecutive and  the  members  of  a supreme  single- 
chamber  assembly,  and  to  abolish  the  term 
system.  This,  he  thinks,  will  put  a summary 
end  to  the  trade  of  carrying  elections,  since 
there  will  be  next  to  none  to  carry.  After 
discussing  and  apparently  answering  to  his 
own  satisfaction  the  questions,  If  we  do  away 
with  elections,  what  security  have  we  for  get- 
ting our  best  men  in  office?  and,  If  we  do 
away  with  the  term  system,  and  make  all 
offices  dependent  on  appointment,  what  secu- 
rity have  we  that  we  shall  get  their  best  serv- 
ices from  our  public  men?  Mr.  Stickney  pro- 
poses the  changes  that  he  would  have  made 
in  our  Constitution,  which,  by-the-way,  he 
pinches  and  pares  till  very  little  of  its  sub- 
stance remains.  These  changes  embody  the 
following  ideas : public  officers  must  have  only 
one  kind  of  work — legislation  and  adminis- 
tration must  be  entirely  distinct ; each  officer 
must  be  held  responsible  for  doing  well  the 
work  of  his  office,  and  must  hold  office  only  so 
long  as  he  does  his  work  well;  each  officer 
must  be  responsible  to  his  superior,  and  heads 
of  executive  office  must  have  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing and  removing  their  subordinates; 
there  must  be  a chief  executive,  elected  by 
tbe  people,  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  affairs,  and  removable  by  the  supreme  as- 
sembly ; there  must  be  one  power  in  the  state 
supreme  over  all  officers  and  citizens,  consist- 
ing of  an  assembly  chosen  by  the  people,  whose 
members  would  have  substantially  a life  ten- 
ure, and  which  should  make  all  laws,  raise  and 
disburse  the  revenues,  create  aud  abolish  all 
offices  (save  the  chief  executive),  remove  all 
officers  (including  the  chief  executive),  aud 
regulate  their  duties,  bnt  should  have  no  power 
to  appoint  to  office.  Besides  this,  there  must 


A True  Republic.  By  Amikut  Stioknkt.  12mo,  pp. 
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be  a judiciary,  elected  by  the  people,  remova- 
ble by  a two-tliirds  vote  of  the  supreme  assem- 
bly. Mr.  Stickney’s  sincerity  is  so  transparent 
that  it  is  difficult  to  refuse  him  a patient  hear- 
ing ; but  it  is  evident  that  he  has  profited  very 
little  by  the  teachings  of  history,  and  that  he 
is  totally  insensible  to  the  disturbing  influence 


of  human  passion  oud  motive.  His  scheme 
comprises  much  that  is  Utopian,  much  that  is 
crude  and  short-sighted,  much  that  has  been 
tried  and  rejected,  and  much  that  would  not 
only  fail  to  cure  the  evils  he  laments,  bnt 
would  lay  us  open  to  abuses  even  more  intol- 
erable than  those  we  now  groan  under. 


(Biiita’s  ©isfnrirnl  JUrorit. 


POLITICAL. 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  tho  22d  of  August. 

— Mr.  John  Welsh,  the  American  minister 
to  England,  aud  Mr.  Stoughton,  our  minister  to 
Russia,  have  resigned. 

President  Canal  resigned  the  government  of 
Hayti  into  the  hands  of  the  National  Assembly 
at  Port-au-Prince,  July  17.  The  north  of  the 
island  was  wholly  in  the  possession  of  the  rev- 
olutionists, who  were  marching  on  Port-au- 
Prince. 

Tho  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  July  20, 
by  a vote  of  363  to  166,  passed  M.  Ferry’s 
second  Education  Bill,  excluding  the  relig- 
ious element  from  the  Superior  Council  of  Ed- 
ucation. The  bill  would  destroy  the  Jesuit- 
ical schools. 

The  French  Bonapartists  have  accepted 
Prince  Jerome  as  their  leader.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  act  was  soon  followed  by  a mani- 
festo from  the  Comte  de  Chambord  explaining 
his  posit  iou.  In  reply  to  the  charge  of  having 
voluntarily  declined  to  embrace  a former  op- 
portunity of  ascending  the  throne,  he  says: 
“If  in  tho  presence  of  attentive  Europe  and 
on  the  morrow  of  indescribable  disasters  I 
showed  a greater  care  for  my  royal  dignity 
aud  tho  grandeur  of  my  mission,  it  was  in  or- 
der that  I might  remain  faithful  to  my  oath 
never  to  become  king  of  a faction  or  a party. 
I will  not  submit  to  the  guardianship  of  men 
of  factions,  but  shall  not  cease  to  appeal  to  all 
honest  men  for  support.  Armed  with  this 
force,  aud  with  tho  grace  of  God,  I can  save 
France.  It  is  my  duty  and  my  desire  to  do  so.” 

The  statue  of  ex-President  Thiers,  at  Nancy, 
France,  was  unveiled  with  impressive  cere- 
monies August  3.  Speeches  were  made  by 
Jules  Simon,  M.  Martel,  aud  M.  Marc&re.  The 
last-mentioned  orator,  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, declared,  in  his  address,  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  resolved  to  remain  true  to  the 
noble  ideas  of  M.  Thiers,  namely,  a conserva- 
tive republic,  guarding  the  national  traditions 
and  just  influence  of  Franco  in  Europe  and  in 
the  whole  world.  M.  Jules  Simon  dwelt  upon 
tho  firmness  of  M.  Thiers  in  resisting  even  his 
own  party  when  his  liberal  conservative  con- 
victions were  touched.  M.  Simon  concluded 
by  saying:  “France  is  saved.  She  possesses 
forever  a republican  government,  and  liberty 
to  thiuk,  teach,  and  write.  She  has  issued 
from  a combat.  It  is  necessary  for  her  either 
to  vanquish  her  enemies  or  to  rc-assnre  them. 


Tho  definitive  form  of  the  revolution  of  1870 
is  a conservative,  liberal  republic,  such  as  M. 
Thiers  created.” 

The  Inddpendance  Beige , of  Brussels,  an- 
nounced, August  15,  that  the  Austrian  Emper- 
or had  accepted  Count  Andrassy’s  resignation, 
upon  condition  that  he  remain  in  oflice  pend- 
ing the  nomination  of  his  successor.  Another 
report  indicates  the  possibility  that  the  resig- 
nation may  bo  withdrawn  if  the  new  miuistry 
formed  by  Count  Taafe  bo  successful.  The 
new  cabinet  bus  a larger  proportion  of  Liber- 
als than  the  old. 

The  expense  to  Great  Britain  of  the  Zulu 
war  amounts  to  $22,500,000. 

A dispatch  from  Rome  to  the  London  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  says : “ The  final  decision  of  the 
German  government  on  the  religious  questions 
at  issue  with  the  Vatican  has  been  communi- 
cated to  the  latter.  It  is  as  follows:  ‘ All  of 
the  exiled  clergy  who  ask  permission  will  bo 
allowed  to  return  to  Germany.  The  May  laws 
will  bo  tacitly  suspended,  provided  the  clergy 
obey  tho  common  law,  and  all  fresh  nomina- 
tions are  to  be  submitted  to  the  government. ’ 
The  Pope  is  satisfied  with  these  terms.” 

DISASTERS. 

July  26. — Disastrous  storm  in  the  oil  district 
of  Butler  County,  Pennsylvania.  Villages 
w'ere  flooded,  houses  carried  away,  and  crops 
destroyed. 

July  31. — The  Josephine , a steam-yacht,  cruis- 
ing among  the  Thousand  Islands,  was  upset, 
and  five  persons  drowned. 

August  15. — Hotel  at  Locust  Grove,  near  Bath, 
Long  Island,  destroyed  by  lire.  Four  persons 
burned  to  death. 

OBITUARY. 

August  5. — At  Richland  Centre,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Charles  Fechter,  the  actor,  aged  fifty-five 
years. 

August  9. — At  Saratoga  Springs,  Miyor  Will- 
iam H.  Leland,  aged  fifty-eight  years. 

August  14. — In  Burlington,  New  Jersey,  the 
Right  Rev.  William  H.  Odenheimer,  Bishop  of 
Northern  New  Jersey,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

June  28. — In  Africa,  Keith  Johnstone,  the 
leader  of  the  English  expedition  to  explore 
Lake  Nyassa. 

August  5. — In  Spain,  the  Infanta  Maria  del 
Pilar,  the  second  sister  of  King  Alfonso,  aged 
eighteen  years. 
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AN  enterprising  grocer  in  Westville,  Con- 
necticut, comes  out  in  force  iu  behalf  of 
his  celebrated  Tiu  Tag  Cigars.  In  a modest  cir- 
cular gently  urging  their  purchase  and  use,  he 
says : “ The  tobacco  from  which  the  Tin  Tags 
aro  made  is  grown  entirely  iu  conservatories, 
and  the  cigars  are  made  on  mahogany  tables 
by  thorough-bred  Cubans  in  swallow-tail  coats 
and  white  kid  gloves.  When  a man  smokes 
one  of  these  cigars,  he  walks  ou  air,  and  dreams 
that  he  has  a diamond  scarf-pin  and  a sixty  - 
five-dollar  suit  of  clothes  on,  and  just  married 
rich.  It  makes  the  breath  sweet,  and  keeps 
the  teeth  white,  and  will  force  a mustache  ou 
the  smoothest  lip  in  five  weeks.  It  improves 
aud  beautifies  the  complexion,  eradicates  tan, 
freckles,  and  dandruff,  and  is  enjoyed  by  all 
the  smoker’s  ‘sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts.’  It 
permeates  the  house,  window-curtains,  closets, 
and  clothes  with  the  delicate  odors  aud  exqui- 
site fragrance  of  Heliotrope,  New-mown  Hay, 
Jockey  Club,  and  White  Rose.  It  will  fasten 
the  front  gate  every  night,  and  carry  in  the 
paper  in  the  morning,  chase  the  cats  off  the 
garden,  drive  the  hens  to  water,  and  ‘hardly 
eveF  fail  to  make  one  feel  better  all  over.  No 
well-regulated  family  can  properly  keep  house 
without  them,  for  the  man  who  smokes  this 
cigar  will  never  cut  wood  too  long  for  the 
stove,  never  swear  when  he  puts  up  stove- 
pipes, never  step  on  a Indy’s  trail,  join  a club, 
or  go  down  to  the  ‘ post-office  after  supper.’  ” 

It  was  out  West,  in  one  of  those  local  courts 
where  a friendly  talkative  way  marks  the  in- 
tercourse between  judges,  juries,  counsel,  and 
clients.  A man  of  the  law,  after  developing 
considerable  eloquence  aud  perspiration  in  be- 
half of  a prisoner,  perorated  by  saying : “ Gen- 
tlemen, after  what  I have  stated  to  you,  is  this 
man  guilty  f Can  he  be  gu i 1 ty  T Is  he  guilty  ?" 

Greatly  to  his  disgust,  the  foremau  of  the 
jury,  after  a copious  expectoration,  replied: 
“ You  just  wait  a little,  old  boss,  aud  we’ll  tell 
you." 

As  the  poker-player  would  say : “ Foreman 
had  the  age,  and  counsellor  passed  out." 

A lady  in  Oregon  sends  us  a curiosity  of 
literature  iu  the  form  of  an  advertisement 
published  in  a paper  printed  at  Salem,  iu  that 
State.  It  is  that  of  an  undertaker,  who  duly 
sets  forth  the  extent  and  character  of  his  busi- 
ness under  the  familiar  motto  of 

“ Live  and  Let  Live.” 

The  Kev.  Mr. , having  occasion  to  make 

a professional  visit  some  six  miles  distant,  bor- 
rowed a conveyance.  While  passing  under  a 
railroad  bridge  on  the  Newtown  Railroad,  a 
train  of  cars  overhead  frightened  the  horse, 
which  ran  down  the  hill, upset  the  carriage,  and 
spilled  the  minister  and  his  son  into  the  road, 
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but  not  seriously  injuring  them.  Walking 
homeward,  the  minister  sat  down  for  a mo- 
ment’s rest,  when  he  was  met  by  the  owner  of 
the  horse  and  carriage,  to  whom  he  said : 

“ I’ve  bad  news  for  you ; but  ’twas  not  the 
horse’s  fault,  nor  mine.  A train  of  cars  caused 
the  horse  to  run,  and  your  carriage  is  smashed 
in  pieces." 

“Are  you  much  hnrtf”  inquired  his  friend. 

“ No,  thank  God,  I’m  not  badly  hurt." 

“And  your  sou,  is  he  all  right f" 

“Yes,  he’s  safe.  What  do  you  think  of  tbo 
thing  ?" 

“Well,"  replied  the  carriage-owner,  “ I think 
you’ve  found  a new  way  of  spreading  the  Gospel'7 

At  a stockholders’  meeting  of  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  Railroad  Company,  held  in  June, 
a lunch  was  given  to  the  judges  of  the  elec- 
tion. One  of  the  gentlemen  present  helped 
himself  to  some  pdte  de  foie  grasy  which  did  not 
prove  to  be  of  the  best — in  fact,  was  so  poor 
that  it  was  thought  to  be  something  else. 
Calling  a colored  servant  he  said:  “What  do 
you  call  that  dish  f" 

The  colored  gentleman  replied:  “Sah,  dat  is 
Padd$r  McGraw." 

A look  into  his  face  was  conclusive  that  ve- 
racity prompted  him,  as  he  repeated:  “Yes, 
Sah;  dat  is  Paddy  McGraw;  a French  dish,  Sah." 

A RUSTIC  LOVE-LETTER. 

Dk\u  Jons  (the  letter  ran),— it  can’t,  can’t  be; 

For  father's  gone  to  Chorley  Fair  with  Sam, 

And  mother’s  storing  apples;  Prue  nnd  me 
Up  to  our  elbows  making  damson  jam. 

But  we  shall  meet  before  a week  is  gone: 

Tis  a long  lane  that  has  no  tnrning,  John. 

Only  till  Sunday  next,  and  then  you'll  wait 
Behind  the  white  thorn  by  the  broken  stile; 

We  can  go  round  and  catch  them  by  the  gate. 

All  by  ourselves,  for  nearly  one  long  mile. 

Dear  Prue  won’t  look,  and  father  he'll  go  on. 

And  Sam's  two  eyes  are  all  for  Cissy,  John. 

My  dear,  1 don't  think  that  I thought  of  much 
Before  w’e  knew  each  other,  I and  you ; 

And  now— why,  John,  your  least,  least  finger-touch 
Gives  me  enough  to  think  a summer  through. 

See,  for  I send  you  something.  There!  ’tis  goue! 

Look  in  this  corner;  mind  you  find  it,  John! 

These  babes  are  alive  in  Brooklyn.  Bertie, 
five  years,  aud  Grade,  three,  are  firm  friends, 
aud  generally  divido.  Lately  Bertie  had  half 
a cracker  buttered,  and  a whole  one  unbut- 
tered. Ho  gave  Gracie  the  whole  one,  and  kept 
the  buttered.  A remark  beiug  made  about  his 
giving  away  the  larger  piece,  Miss  Gracie  said, 

“ Yes,  he  gave  me  the  biggerest,  and  kept  the 
hut  teres  t."  

Another  : Young  aud  emphatic  fathers 
should  be  guarded  in  their  use  of  language  in 
the  presence  of  their  impressionable  offspring; 
as  witness  little  Kenneth’s  (hardly  four  years 
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old)  original  adaptation  of  a favorite  epithet 
of  liia  father's.  Speaking  of  a newly  made  ca- 
nine acquaintance,  he  described  him  as  a “ Con - 
foundland  new  dog.11 

We  are  indebted  to  an  old  contributor  for 
the  following  copy  of  a song  which  used  to  bo 
a favorite,  but  is  now  quite  forgotten : 

On  8pringfleld  Mountain  there  did  dwell 
A likely  youth,  and  known  full  well— 

A like/y  youth  of  twenty-one, 

Leftenant  Curts’s  on/y  son— 

Only  son,  only  son,  only  Bon— 

Leftenant  Carts's  only  son. 

One  Monday  morning  he  did  go 
Down  to  the  meadow  for  to  mow. 

He  mowed  all  day.  At  last  he  feels 
A piaon  sarpent  bite  his  heels — 

Bite  his  heels,  bite  his  heels,  bite  his  heels — 

• A pison  sarpent  bite  his  heels. 

He  laid  his  scythe  upon  the  ground— 

He  laid  it  down,  and  looked  around 
To  see  if  nobody  he  couldn't  espy 
To  carry  him  home  that  he  might  die— 

That  he  might  die,  that  ho  might  die,  that  he 
might  die— 

To  carry  him  home  that  he  might  die. 

He  looked  around,  but  looked  in  vain— 

No  one  was  there  to  case  his  pain ; 

So  he  made  up  his  mind  his  time  had  come. 

And  laid  his  head  on  n cold  stun— 

On  a cold  stun,  a cold  stun,  a cold  stun— 

And  laid  his  head  on  a cold  stun. 

So  this  young  man  gave  up  the  ghost, 

And  forth  to  Abraham's  bosom  did  post 
Out  of  the  meadow  he  came  to  mow, 

With  nobody  by  to  sec  him  go— 

To  see  him  go,  see  him  go,  see  him  go— 

With  nobody  by  to  see  him  go. 


A St.  Louis  gentleman  writes  that  some 
time  ago  two  friends  were  together  in  New 
York,  and  happened  to  bo  standing  at  the  en- 
trance of  a drug-store  kept  by  a notable  man- 
ufacturer of  patent  medicines.  An  Irishman 
came  up  to  the  w indow,  and  gazed  in  appar- 
ent admiration  of  a painting  the  doctor  bad 
just  placed  on  exhibition,  representing  sav- 
ages gathering  buchu  leaves. 

“ Well,  Pat,"  said  the  doctor,  “do  you  think 
the  picture  good  V1 

“ Sure  enough,  yer  honor,”  replied  Pat ; “ but 
it  ain't  quite  right.” 

“Why  not  f” 

“Well,  ye  see,  it  needs  one  o’  them  there 
birds  in  the  corner  over  there.” 

“What  birds?” 

“Well,” said  Pat,  “I  can't  say  exactly;  but 
I mono  them  os  says  quack ! quack ! quack !” 


Colonel  Keogh,  chairman  of  the  Republic- 
an State  Committee  of  North  Carolina,  hap- 
pened to  he  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  re- 
cently, and  was  politely  shown  over  the  town 
by  an  ardent  Democrat.  It  was  on  a beauti- 
ful evening.  The  conversation  naturally  drift- 
ed into  politics,  and  Colonel  K.  was  frequently 
assured  by  bis  Democratic  friend  that  “ since 
the  wah,  Sab,”  the  people  of  the  South  had 


nothing  to  live  for.  At  last  they  reached  the 
Battery,  and  the  colonel,  lookiug  out  on  the 
beautiful  moon-lit  hay,  grew  tired  of  hearing 
his  guide's  complaints, aud  exclaimed:  “Well, 
you  gentlemen  of  the  South  have  mnch  to  be 
thankful  for — a most  productive  soil,  a mag- 
nificent climate,  aud — that  moon ; just  look  at 
that  moou !” 

For  a moment  the  Soutli-Caroliuian  was 
sileut;  but  he  rose  to  the  occasion,  aud  re- 
plied: “Oh,  of  course  there's  some  truth  in 
what  you  say,  Sah;  but  you  ought  to  have 
seen  that  moon  be/oh  the  wah  /” 


The  speeches  of  Venfant  terrible  on  his  first 
appearance  at  church  are  many  and  singular — 
not  to  be  Irish  about  it — and  they  have  not  all 
been  printed,  either.  This  time  his  name  was 
Fred,  a bright  little  nephew  of  the  writer,  and 
he  lived  in  Illinois — ho  was  an  Illauoyster,  as 
Thatcher  says.  His  mother  hod  taken  him  to 
a concert  where  there  were  recitations  and 
music.  The  piece  which  most  captivated  his 
youthful  fancy  was  “Captain  Jinks,”  which 
was  sung  with  great  6dat  by  a sober-sided  fel- 
low. The  next  Sunday  was  Fred's  first  day  at 
church,  and  be  watched  with  interest  the  prog- 
ress of  the  exercises,  keeping  very  still  during 
the  reading,  and  nearly  through  the  “long 
prayer,”  when,  becoming  somewhat  restive,  be 
pulled  at  his  mother’s  dress  and  asked,  quite 
audibly:  “ Mamma,  isn’t  it  most  time  for i Cap- 
tain Jiuks  ?'  ” 


Not  long  ago,  at  one  of  those  unique  and 
in  every  way  charming  dinuer  parties  which 
Dion  Boucicault  knows  so  thoroughly  how  to 
supervise,  our  old  friend  John  Brougham  was 
present,  who  had  recently  changed  his  resi- 
dence. 

“Where  have  you  emigrated  to  now?”  in- 
quired the  host. 

“ I have  the  pleasure  of  being  a near  neigh- 
bor of  yours — at  tlio  stay-maker’s  just  across 
tho  way,”  replied  Brongham. 

“ Indeed !”  said  Dion — “ a strait-laced  family, 
no  doubt.” 

“ Of  corset  it  is,”  was  the  quick  respouso. 

Politeness  is  a good  thing,  but  as  a gen- 
eral rule  it  is  not  regularly  exercised  among 
convicts  in  our  prisons.  Maine  furnishes  an 
exception,  of  which  wo  have  been  apprised  by 
a lady  in  Augusta,  who  writes : 

“ The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union 
of  this  city  appoints  each  month  a certain 
number  of  its  members,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
hold  religious  services  in  the  county  jail  on 
Sunday  afternoons.  After  the  meetiug  they 
miugle  with  the  prisoners,  talking  with  them, 
soliciting  names  for  the  temperance  pledge, 
distributing  reading  matter,  and  sometimes 
flowers.  On  a recent  Sunday  the  jailer  un- 
locked the  door  commuuicatiug  with  the  wom- 
en’s ward,  where  were  two  women  who  had 
not  attended  tho  mooting.  One  of  the  visit- 
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ore  asked  if  they  were  the  only  women  in  jail. 
‘Yes/  was  the  smiling  answer  of  one  of  the 
occupants  of  the  room ; ‘ there  is  only  two  of 
ns  now,  but  we  expect  another  lady  from  Port- 
land the  first  of  next  week/  ” 


A little  five-year-old  daughter  of  Dr.  Pick- 
ens Taylor,  of  Georgia,  was  taken  down  with  a 
spoil  of  intermittent.  It  became  necessary  to 
administer  quinine,  which  he  did  iu  the  form  of 
small  capsules.  In  order  to  induce  her  to  take 
them  he  told  her  that  they  were  “ littlo  hum- 
ming-birds’ eggs,  and  were  very  nice.”  When 
the  quinine  had  taken  effect,  she  told  her  fa- 
ther, with  groat  glee,  that  the  little  birds  had 
hatched,  and  were  singing  in  her  head. 


Header,  didst  ever  attend  a cake  walk  given 
by  the  colored  folks  f The  writer  has  “ assist- 
ed” at  two  or  three  of  these  social  reunions, 
and  very  fuuuy  they  are.  They  are  usually 
given  to  aid  some  poor  person  or  some  deserv- 
ing charity,  and  after  the  walk  there  is  always 
a dance.  Recently  one  of  these  heel-and-toe 
affairs  was  held  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  as 
the  colored  fiddler  “ called  off”  the  cotillion  ho 
chanted  the  following  anthem: 

Git  yo’  partners,  fast  kwatlUlon! 

Stomp  yo’  feet,  an*  raise  ’em  high; 

Time  la, 11  Oh,  dat  water-million ! 

Gwine  to  git  a homo  blmeby.” 

8’lnte  yo’  partner®!  scrape  perlitely; 

Don't  bo  bnmpin’  ’gin  do  roe’. 

Balance  all ! now  atop  ont  rightly ; 

Alluz  dance  yo’  level  be9’. 

Fo’ward,  foak ! whoop  np,  niggers  I 

Back  agin  1 don't  be  bo  slow ; 

Swing  cornahs!  min’  do  Aggers; 

Wheu  I hollers,  den  yo’  go. 

Hands  around ! hoi’  up  yo’  faces ; 

Don’t  be  lookin’  at  yo’  feet; 

Swing  yo’  partners  to  yo’  places ! 

Dat’s  do  way— dat’B  hard  to  beat 

Sides  fo’ward  I when  you’s  ready, 

Make  a bow  os  low’s  yo’  kin ; 

Swing  acrost  wid  op’sit  lady ! 

Now  we’ll  let  yo’  swap  agin. 

Ladies,  change!  shot  up  dat  talkin’; 

Do  yo’  talkin’  arter  ’while; 

Right  and  lef’J  don’t  want  no  walkin’; 

Make  yo’  steps,  an’  show  yo’  style. 


It  is  not  always  safe  to  presume  too  much 
upon  the  gullibility  of  oven  very  ignorant  peo- 
ple. It  will  be  remembered  that  soon  after 
the  close  of  our  recent  war  the  late  esteemed 
Chief  Justice  Chase  made  a tour  through  the 
Southern  States.  He  took  with  him  a consid- 
erable amount  of  money  iu  oue-doilar  green- 
backs, which  then  lmd  his  portrait  on  their 
face.  When  ho  had  occasion  for  any  service 
from  the  negroes,  ho  always  handed  out  ono 
of  these  bills,  aud  the  negroes,  recognizing 
the  likeness,  soon  declared  that  he  was  “Old 
Greenbacks  himself.”  A sharp  and  unscrupu- 
lous adventurer  thought  he  saw  a road  to  for- 
tune iu  this  incident;  so  providing  himself 


with  some  advertisements  printed  in  the  form 
of  the  greenback  bills,  aud  adorned  at  the 
left-hand  end  with  a portrait  of  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  he  proceeded  to  employ  the  negroes, 
and  paid  them  for  their  work  in  these  bogus 
bills.  He  succeeded  for  a time ; but  one  day, 
offering  one  to  an  old  darky,  the  man  handed 
it  bock,  saying,  “ No,  rnassa,  dat  no  good.” 

“ What  a fool  you  are !”  said  the  adventurer, 
angrily;  “don’t  you  see  that  that’s  Old  Green- 
back's face  f ” 

“Yes,  mossa,”  said  the  negro,  “dat’s  Old 
Greenback’s  face  for  shuah,  hut” — a little  hes- 
itatingly— “ de  rest  ob  it  aiu’fc  a bit  like  he.” 


We  are  indebted  to  a Binghamton  lady  for 
the  following: 

“ Last  Cliristiuas-day  the  Episcopal  church 
hero  was  beautifully  decorated — so  much  so 
that  many  outsiders  came  to  view  it,  one  of 
whom,  as  she  gazed  on  its  beauties,  and  inhaled 
the  perfume  of  spruce  and  pine  and  balsam, 
feelingly  remarked:  ‘ How  solemn  it  smells!’ 
Some  one  else  observed  that  she  had  heard  of 
the  1 odor  of  sanctity,’  but  never  knew  exact- 
ly, until  now,  what  it  was.” 


Here  are  a couple  of  yarns  from  Connect- 
icut: 

Old  Mr.  E B was  a very  wealthy 

farmer.  Hard-working,  penurious,  aud  world- 
ly, ho  had  reached  his  ninety-sixth  year,  but 
still  persisted  in  working  hard  ©very  day. 
One  of  his  neighbors — an  excellent  man,  him- 
self over  ninety  years  old,  met  him  one  day, 

and  said : “ Well,  Mr.  B , we  are  getting  to 

be  pretty  old  men.” 

“ Not  so  very  old — not  so  very  old,”  said  the 
farmer,  gruffly. 

“ But  don’t  you  tbink,”  persisted  tko  other, 
“ that  we  ought  to  be  considering  about  the 
next  world,  and  what  our  life  will  bo  there  T 
We  must  very  soon  die,  you  know.” 

“ Don’t  know  abont  that — don’t  know  about 
that,”  retorted  the  farmer.  “ Very  few  men 
dio  at  my  age.”  

Oid  Squire  C was  postmaster,  store- 

keeper, and  autocrat  of  his  village.  He  was 
the  wealthiest  man  in  it,  but  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  also  the  sharpest  and  hardest 
man  in  his  dealings  with  the  poor,  yet  a drunk- 
en loafer  in  the  village  once  outwitted  him. 
This  loafer — an  old  sot,  generally  known  as 
“ Sam”—came  one  day  to  the  store  trundling 
a wheelbarrow.  The  squire  was  seated  on 
the  frout  stoop  of  his  store,  and  seeing  him 
approach,  called  out:  “Well,  Sam,  what  are 
you  after  now  t” 

“ Why,  Squire  C ,”  drawled  the  old  ras- 

cal, most  obsequiously,  “ I want  a barrel  of 
your  best  wheat  flour,  and  I want  to  pay  cosh 
for  it,  too.” 

“Oho!”  said  the  squire,  “that’s  it,  is  it T 
Well,  George” — turning  to  his  clerk — “ roll  out 
a barrel  of  that  Genesee  flour,  and  help  Sam 
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to  jiot  it  on  tus  \v b fisfct harro <vT  This-vyo*  aooo 
ditfpfct  and,  Sam  very  ij»i$4ly  began  to  ^heeVii; 
aw rt  v..  T)A>  sqhiro  bad  not  received  his  money, 
and  he  irp  ttt  one*,  mol  yalld] ;,: 

SauiI^ot|>aiayc?n  wanted  t if  pay  cash  for  umi 
fomr  «p^ro.^  pmr  awm:y  V' 

• VW«l*  Squire  C' led  Sam,  <;w<  I 

jfo*r/iinf  u?  p&y  vasli  for  t fob  rid,  y oil  t eanT” 

— frhmHfog  the  wh<*elhiirr<nvr  axl  foptfff  :wm) 
ixH}\v  Tu|»j0^v^yJ(Jt  oyigry  word* 

— — was  bt»  astoiiirdod  at  the  loaf- 
et*&  kitpddoftC'O  that  lie  let  the  Hour  go* 


ftfKv-  fouglYfofo)  Afe^o\v*?:itkops>  l aui  xi«>t 
mmh  of  *♦.  &vi]-\arki\yf:  h\\%  on  refleetnoi  I 
think  it  *%\\h  u ip\i>m  >«if  foda$lfofo;  (Uewetvtnl. 
4.pplAoe*s  will  renod  -with  cftfcriaUI#.)  ;/  y *v 

Nmvtday  one  ol'Tl&jitfgtfa  jwirfjfo who hnd 
ffojmt  Tim  *^£e.<dt,  hut?  ilii'iu't.  much  lUfo.fofo: 
Jij.lgn,  eaidy  " Widl,  that’4  the  Inst  >d*  That  foail 
in  fli is  pami.fcrjv  \V»  s ha1  u’ t ho  t ronldM  witH 
lliiw  axip  wotir. write  m livA  fiiJoV 
bond  that  Latin  pneakfo:  •♦  Jtfm e. 

j toutin'''  


Lotto  i«  ihjfpbfr 

Li ght foot  to  the  0&fo ^Tlhirhnoq  the  Uiinl  lw*t 
jdari'  of  pivfonntMsf  in  Thu  f hunT)  of  England 
($i0t00i<  is  y&ar),  wu*  info  fohU  Uufot  'vl-.tbk 


0>*K  of  tin)  pfhtliiiiietit  stunip*spe»km  in  tbo 
last  foUT  rampuign  in  Wii*!  ring  tun  Territory 
w n* '.3  wig#  — au  old  Oreguu  politician,  who 


yf  iLt  TiiOh  lovr  mix  xurx  as  *wr 


had  sohioheiw  drifted  Tty  the  &011 ml.  Ho 
\xa&  &?  t jmkitig  Tfe  VdfsiM  I&iilroml 

Com jiiMty  for  i its  falbtrA  \& littUd  itrt  roiWL  awm 
the  confi ITunc^ r^t*i  off 
tb«  follow \n%4  wbfoli  rCifci  ■nitU  a 

fetromr  natal  ttvang  ; 

“ t:'V;.lhnv*citi?fix%  t lie  of  that  com- 

pany are^ ^ tery  * ^ ife;. 

them  I am  always  afraid  of  an  artcrchip*  lu 
faft,  fxoni  llie  time  l yrjis  a hoy  up  .ttU  novr  I 
liive  niways  hpeti  afrmd  of  afM>r-efapH;tnmi  for 
tme  Tm  riot  di^o««4;  like  that  -man  m 
the  Oilyle,  they  mil  Kau.a,  ndm  ft“M  h i%  birth- 
right  fur  a mess  nf  po^aaujft.”  ( Loud  appUuse 


mt?»i Wiring  tifemry  incrit,  other  .Wing. 

vf] dal.  In  rvmnnetioo  t\Ttii  littrli »un  h »fory  h 
t*hd  of  Xi  bishop  of  that  Ol'O  WiRv  /lierl  iiitotlV'. 
Yhi\m  lit*  wa*  nne  of  t h^  good  aid  aort* 

who  lived  Ihdmlly  m mu)  had  an  nji- 

preeinfiop  nf  flfo  b^pht  nf  lifo,..:  \Vjn>p 

Im  was  r»w  hi#  4oui ii- U‘d  lo<s  chaplain  -Wiw  ^4?  ■ 
iniFosforihg  spiritual  gdiACo rf  to 
sivingiy  roniMvked  : h-jj.y  l,irdr  yon  will  mmoi 
oliap^e  ihi^  m icUeil  world  for  ^ h<tf  for  femie  fo 
heaven. ' 

Tifo  dw»irh)d  ^^  vp^  doepty  moved,  and  t».+. 
plied  : *'  ll>  FaH  very  well,  my  dear  Sir,  bui 
JuMaM  VmUfi/or  T’ 


inw/s/Jrs 

3 

w-sBi 

MtV.  ■ |4j 

feSj: 

fer| 

§ 

liippi 

«6y  |fd;d 

JR11  “i5 

P’*t«r4  ' ■# 

- vlhrJtr&Jm 

||W 

^jSrMf  ‘<llJ 

fcV  ^wwjHj 

f , vir  m’fx^ 

P5m 

m$'  •’'.'! 

harper;  i 


No.  in  uv.  im 


>,T  *)*•* 


am 


a ammuek?  re  u^i)'  v>  ken;  (’ " hAKrox  -1 } 


mol  it  fe  cprUuu  tUat  Avlii-H  rowduii^  ilitj  ^ 
were  palmy  m)  utlmr  imshmud  in  Uit* 
WiimUy  tl ivi  ilVv  safiLf*  hoshmss 'm  this  fine 
old  highway  which  opened  flit*  West  and 
&.nthwe*t  to  f,hf*  East.  The  wag:ou;s  were 
m tutuiemijw  tlxett  tte  f^cUir^  of  one  team 
had  then* noses  Uuyeml 

oi  ijhtb  next  wiijroti  ajv£^l  ; aml  ybu?  coach- 

■es,  tlruwit  by  -Mu v ; horse's,  dashed 

rvh>ng  at  a speud  of  which  a modern  limit- 
ed express  might  not  feel  ashamed.  Be- 
sides f he  cumhe*  ami  Ay&gort'$,  there  were 


JaiK  < d/i*  N ATInVAL  HR!v 

rjlHfe  national  itmiptke  thatflwl  over  the 
X Allcglnthits  from  the  East  o>  t he  \W*bf= 
is  '$  departed,  ami  the  M’aiKc  that 

onc  e heldhgeti  to  it  through 

other  diamiels:  mil  o is  not  simply  hr 
cause  ti  is  past  that  the  .few  iddAueu.  Jiv- 
ing;' who  have  rrubhiseemrs  of  it  glow 
with  c*x<Aitamenr  anil  nsaif  H in  reenlllngr 
them  Aroused  mit  of  the  dreamy  silence 
of  their  chinn#  days  by  a suggestion  of  it; 
the. oetogoniari/ius  \vl m paiiicipawsl  in  thy 
traffic  will  t*lJ . ah  i mjiipw that  rjeverdwf 
fotr  werf  there  sU<h  Intnlloi^  such  lav- 
phis  dinners,  smh  whiskey.  >ucl, 

hu<th‘  or  such  endless  eavaleades  of fuacln 
os  ami  wagons  aft  r.oiild  in-  seen  or  had 
h.u  we«m  'Ah, -rimy  and  Frederick  In  Mr* 
J>ahny  days  of  the  old  hHthUiHl  ' ' hijkoy' 


with  all  the  aocinUrf'mejvts  of  f hfe  journey 

siuhVd  into  their  .oiddlehiU'* . and  thee. 

were  oi.ihrMtdds! ^royes? -of  ^heei*  &tpl  herds 
of  cattle,  which  raised  tho  dtist  like  a cbuni 
tlon^  their  path.  011^6  in  a wldh*  Air. 
)0ityt  pEOeneml  Jackson  made  an  appear- 
ao-  t i\\(]  ansyveml  with  stately  cordb.M*. 


lu  (fa*  3 &\r  lyjjp; -ky  Korf^r  villi'*  pfotijakiy  irf-ihe-  Oftk‘<>  »>f  pie 


Riuemrl  i»c<  tJrdan:  re  M'i  wf-Cvn^r^, 

Of  ' '■>«>, T - . e V\\i0»!(rj5mt  * 

: ,’• ; ;y*% . ■ 
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ity  the  familiar  greetings  of  the  other 
passers-by.  Homespun  Davy  Crockett 
sometimes  stood  in  relief  against  the  busy 
scene,  and  all  the  statesmen  of  the  West 
and  South  — Harrison,  Houston,  Taylor, 
Polk,  and  Allen  among  others — came 
along  the  road  to  Washington.  The 
compactness  of  the  traffic  secured  it  from 
marauders  to  some  extent,  but  the  trav- 
eller by  coach  had  his  expedition  spiced 
by  the  occasional  assaults  of  highway- 
men, who  sprang  out  of  the  cloistral 
pines  that  in  some  places  made  perpetual 
night  of  the  most  brazen  day.  Nearly 
every  mile  had  its  tavern,  and  every  tav- 
ern its  pretty  maid  or  jovial  host.  4 4 The 
eating  was  the  cream  of  the  earth,  Sir,” 
said  an  old  traveller  to  me.  44 1 dined  at 
Delmonico’s  last  week,  and  my  dinner 
was  nothing  to  the  venison  cutlets  and 
the  ham  and  eggs  and  johnny-cakes  of 
the  pike;”  which  the  reader  may  answer 
by  saying  that  tastes  are  variable  and 
unaccountable.  Nevertheless,  the  cook- 
ery was  excellent ; and  after  the  exhilara- 
tion of  a gallop  down  a mountain  with- 
out brakes,  and  the  tonic  air  of  the  pines, 
what  appetite  would  not  be  set  on  edge, 
what  refinement  of  palate  displeased,  by 
venison  cutlets,  or  even  ham  and  eggs  ? 
There  were  rival  lines  of  coaches,  and  the 
competition  led  to  overdriving  and  many 
accidents.  The  passengers  became  parti- 
sans of  the  line  by  which  they  travelled, 
and  execrated  the  opposition  and  its  pa- 
trons. Sometimes  two  coaches  of  differ- 
ent lines  would  travel  together,  and  as 
one  passed  the  other  the  passengers  in  the 
vehicle  left  behind  would  threaten  and 
gesticulate  against  the  victors.  The  ver- 
bal menace  was  often  emphasized  by  an 
exhibition  of  bowie-knives  and  pistols, 
which  more  than  once  led  to  the  verge  of 
a battle ; but  among  themselves  the  pas- 
sengers in  each  coach  were  fraternally  in- 
timate, and  the  driver  was  usually  an  old 
hand,  who  could  tell  stories  by  the  hour  to 
beguile  his  companions  on  the  box  seat. 

The  rival  lines  brought  rival  taverns 
into  existence,  and  as  the  two  opposition 
coaches  drove  into  a town  for  supper,  they 
pulled  up  before  separate  houses.  But 
despite  the  animosities  and  competition  of 
the  time,  the  survivors  of  the  old  days 
are  united  in  giving  credit  for  the  uniform 
excellence  of  all  the  taverns.  They  were 
clean,  spacious,  generously  conducted,  and 
in  some  instances  so  durably  built  that 
they  are  still  in  good  condition.  Shen- 


stone’s  lines  must  have  found  a confirma- 
tory echo  in  many  minds  as  the  coach 
whirled  up  before  one  of  them.  The  white 
fagade  was  checkered  by  the  leaves  of  a 
sheltering  chestnut  or  elm,  and  the  fra- 
grance of  the  locust  mingled  with  the  air. 
The  glittering  and  gilded  sign  swung  out 
from  one  of  the  branches,  and  a moss- 
grown  trough  overflowed  and  trickled  me- 
lodiously before  the  porch,  at  one  end  of 
which  an  archway  led  into  the  stable- 
yard.  The  interior  was  substantially  fur- 
nished, without  filigree  or  veneer.  The 
floors  were  sanded,  and  the  beams  in  the 
ceiling  were  uncovered.  An  hour  before 
the  coach  was  due  the  landlord  was  to  be 
found  in  a little  alcove  of  the  tap-room, 
transferring  his  liquors  from  demijohns 
to  bottles,  setting  his  glasses  in  single  file, 
and  bidding  his  servants  make  haste  with 
the  supper,  of  which  there  were  already 
premonitory  odors  of  the  most  appetizing 
kind.  As  the  minutes  to  spare  were  re- 
duced, the  servants  increased  their  activ- 
ity, and  the  odors  became  more  distinct. 
The  villagers  appeared  at  their  doors ; for 
the  arrival  of  the  coach,  although  a very 
familiar  event,  acquired  a fresh  interest 
from  day  to  day,  and  as  they  glanced  to- 
ward the  curve  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
their  anticipations  were  soon  fulfilled. 
Here  IT  came,  ahead  of  time,  swaying 
and  pitching  perilously,  the  horses  at  full 
gallop,  and  the  driver  swinging  his  whip 
with  a pistol-like  snap  over  their  heads. 
No  sooner  did  mine  host  at  the  tavern 
hear  it  tlian,  with  a parting  admonition  to 
the  kitchen,  he  hastened  to  the  porch,  and 
stood  there  with  a smiling  face,  the  pic- 
ture of  welcome,  as  the  coach  rounded  up 
under  the  elms  and  chestnuts,  and  the 
driver  threwr  his  reins  to  the  wraiting  hos- 
tlers. 

Most  of  the  travellers  were  the  farmers, 
stock-raisers,  and  “merchandisers”  of  the 
West,  dressed  in  homespun  cloth  and  buck- 
skin ; but  a few  indicated  a familiarity 
with  the  usages  of  polite  society  by  their 
costumes,  and  in  the  case  of  the  statesmen 
bound  to  Washington  it  was  the  custom 
to  blend  urbanity  of  speech  with  loftiness 
of  manner  in  such  discreetly  measured 
proportions  that  the  combination  pre- 
served the  dignity  of  the  representative 
and  satisfied  the  self-esteem  of  the  con- 
stituent with  a degree  of  success  that  might 
excite  the  emulation  of  politicians  in  our 
own  time.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  how 
the  landlord’s  smile  expanded  if  among 
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fc‘  horn*'  of  whiskey  tefcire  the  supper,  lie 
affably  chatted  and  grasped  the  bands  of 
all  who  accosted  him. 

If  we  were  to  repeat  half  that  we  have 
beelt  told  by  those  who  ate  them  of  the 
Kavoriness  of  the  dinners  and  supers,  the 
tenderness  of  the  venison,  the  flavor  of 
the  mountain  trout,  the  succulence  of  the 
grouse,  and  the  ereamiuess  of  the  com 
rakes,  we  should  he  set  down  as  being; 
sentimentally  disposed  to  lavish  praise  on 
the  past,  and  we  dismiss  the  matter  with 
a men*  hint  of  their  quality.  After  sup- 
per in  the  long;  low  room  with  the  uncov- 
ered beams  ami  the  sanded  floor,  the  well- 
contented  guests  re-entered  the  tap  room. 


took  their  seats,  the  driver  gathered  in  his 
reins,  and  the  coach  whirled  away  from 
the  hospitable  tavern  in  time  to  head  off 
the  opposition.  As  the  sun  lowered,  the 
exhalations  of  the  pines  became  more  pun- 
gent and  the  mountains  looked  lovelier 
than  ever  as  the  stars  began  to  palpitate 
above  the  clear-cut  ridges.  It  becomes 
questionable  whether  or  not  our  means  of 
locomotion  in  palace-cars  are  preferable  to 
the  coach  in  point  of  luxury,  but  it  is  t er 
tain  that  the  extinction  of  the  old  tavern 
of  the  pre- railway  period  deprives  the 
world  of  a very  great  boon.  Not  least 
among  the  merits  of  the  ancient  house 
was  its  moderate  tariff:  the  charge  for 
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when  there  was  no  opposition  to  storm  at, 
when  alt  the  good  stories  had  been  told, 
and  the  current  events  discussed  until 
they  were  threadbare,  the  passengers  some- 
times  amused  themselves  by  holding  let- 
ters at  arms- length  out  of  the  windows 


meals  along  the  old  44  pike"  was  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  the  whiskey,  at  tive  cents 
a glass,  was  never  known  to  be  associated 
with  a headivcbe. 

According  to  Mr:  John  E.  Reeside,  of 
Washington.  who  drove  over  the  road. 


>%  wytpxM&ST  retl<>.m.,  with 
0-t»ovVrxe  > 


four  different  kinds  of  coaches  were  used 
ou  the  k pike'"  at  different  periods.  The 
first  was  built  at  (Cumberland  by  Abra- 
ham Russell,  and  carried  sixteen  pas- 
sengers : and  when  this  was  found  loo 
cumbrous,  a 1 ighter  vehicle,  almost,  egg- 
shaped,  and  built  at  Tit'll  ton,  was  adopted 
The  latter  was  succeeded  by  the  Troy 
coach,  carrying  nine  passengers  inside 
and  two  outside,  which  was  finally  super- 
seded by  the  familiar  Concord. 

When  other  diversions  were  lacking. 


iwl  beckoning  to  the  villagers,  who.  sup 
that  the  missives  were  for  them. 


posing 

would  follow  (lie  coach  for  many  a wear> 
league.  One  day  the  trick  was  practiced 
upon  Daniel  Osier,  who,  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  passengers,  pursued  the  coach 
up  a long  and  precipitous  lull.  The  dis- 
tance between  him  and  them  was  so  great 
that  it  did  not  seem  likely  that  he  could 
reach  them  Oxter  was  not  to  lie  trifled 
With,  however.  He  knew  that  they  had 
no  letter  for  him.  but  be  had  a pnbIie-spitK 
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— * - - , and  employed  out- 

riders. Some  of  the 
j passes  through  the 
Allegluvnies  were  as 
precipitous  as  any  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada, 
and  the  mountains 
were  as  \v  L1«L  W i 1 1 1 - 
in  a mile  of  the  road 
f , • the  country  was  a 
,-T;:  wilderness,  hut  oh 

? the  highway  the  traf- 
| . fo  was  as  dense  and 

as  continuous  as  in 
* 1 the  main  street  of  a 

large  town. 

W^^WWma  ' The  national  road 

4:  proper  was  built 

from  Cumberland, 
HR,  , Mary  1 and.  to  Wheel  - 

;a  a ing,  Virginia,  by  the 

. United  States  gov- 

eminent,  the  interi- 
|v  tion  being  to  estab- 

lish it  as  far  as  St. 
Louis.  It  was  exeel 
lently  macadamized: 
tlie  rivers  and  creeks 
v\rr<'  >|Mi!itii!  i > s stone  bridges;  the  di* 
non ••  v,  we  ir  indexed  by  iron  mile-posts, 
and  the  tollhouses  supplied  with  strong 
iron  gules  Its  projector  and  chief  sup 
p.c  irr  Henry  Clay,  whose  services  in 
its  behalf  are  commemorated  by  a monu- 
ment near  Wheeling.  Henry  Beeson,  a 
former  Congressman,  was  also  an  advo- 
cate of  it,  and  on  one  occasion  lie  made  a 
public  speech  in  which  he  showed  the  au- 
dience-—so  flexible  is  arithmetic  combined 
with  imagination  — that  from  the  number 
of  horseshoes  it  would  necessitate,  and 
the  number  of  nails,  it;  was  better  adapted 
to  promote  trade  than  any  railway  could 
be.  From  Cumberland  to  Baltimore  the 
road,  or  a large  part  of  it,  was  built  by 
certain  banks  of  Maryland,  which  were 
reel  lartc  red  in  IS] 6 on  condition  that  they 
should  complete  the  work.  So  far  from 
being  a burden  to  therm  it  proved  to  be  a 
most  lucrative  property  for  many  years, 
yielding  as  much  as  twenty  .per  cent.,  and 
it  is  only  of  late  years  that  it  has  yielded 
no  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent.  The 
part  built  hy  the  Federal  government  wa> 
transferred  to  Maryland  some  time  ago, 
and  the  tolls  became  a political  perquisite ; 
but  within  the.  past  year  it  has  l>ecn  ac 
quired  by  the  counties  of  Alleghany  and 
Garrett,  which  have  made  it  free. 


and  an  instance 
is  on  record  of  a 
race  which  was 
ended  by  a pro- 
1 * >n  ged  ‘‘set  -t  o . ■ ’ T1  \ e tea  1 1 1 h wen*  so  we  1 1 
matched  that,  .strained  to  the  utmost,  one 
could  not  pass  the  other,  a lid  when  the 
drivers  had  exhausted  their  prolific  vocab- 
ulary of  invective,  they  decided  to  settle 
their  difference#  by  a combat — a resolve 
that  was  gleefully  abetted  by  the  pas- 
sengers. Their  proficiency  and  strength 
seemed  to  be  as  well  balanced  as  the  speed 
of  the  horses,  and  they  buffeted  one  an- 
other for  an  hour  or  more  before  a deci- 
sive point  was  reached. 

The  traffic  seems  like  a frieze  with  an 
endless  procession  of  figures.  There  were 
sometimes  sixteen  gayly  painted  coaches 
each  way  a day:  the  cattle  and  sheep 
were  never  out  of  sight;  the  Canvas-Cov- 
ered wagons  were  drawn  by  six  or  twrc*lve 
horses  with  bows  of  bells  over  their  col- 
lars; the  families  of  statesmen  and  mer- 
chants went  by  in  private  vehicles;  and 
while  most  of  the  travellers  were  unos- 
tentatious, a few  had  splendid  equipages. 
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Whittier's  poem.  It  is  a thrifty,  orderly, 
prepossessing  little  town,  with  many  ex- 
citing war  reminiscences,  and  it  is  mem- 
orable for  an  old-time  tavern  of  great  ex- 
cellence, with  a spacious  interior  court- 
yard, having  wide  galleries  around  it, 
and  flowers  and  a fountain  in  the  middle ; 
but  that  thrilling  reminiscence  of  Whit- 
tier's embalmed  in  the  stirring  verses  of 
“Barbara  Frietchie,”  which  have  carried 
its  name  beyond  the  circulation  of  any  gaz- 
etteer, is  unfortunately  numbered  among 
those  myths  whose  discovery  deprives  hu- 
manity of  its  not  easily  spared  glory.  To 
this  effect,  at  least,  is  the  testimony  of  the 
inhabitants,  who,  however,  differ  material- 
ly as  to  the  actual  circumstance.  The  man 
from  whom  we  hired  our  carriage  pointed 
out  a little  white  cottage  on  the  main 
street  at  one  side  of  a bridge  which  spans 
a creek.  4 4 That’s  where  Barbara  Frietchie 
lived,”  he  said,  constantly  referring  to 
the  poem  as  Mr.  Whittakers ; 4 4 but  Stone- 
wall Jackson  never  passed  that  house,  and 
Barbara  never  had  a flag  out.  Mr.  Whit- 
taker's poem  has  no  bottom  to  it,  Sir.  I 
was  here,  and  I saw.  Stonewall  Jackson 
marched  through  the  lane  at  the  other 
side  of  the  creek,  and  up  the  street,  but  he 
didn’t  pass  Barbara  Frietchie’s  while  he 
was  in  town.”  Another  version  of  the  in- 
cident is  that  Lee  passed  the  house  and  sa- 
luted the  flag  after  his  men  had  perforated 
it  with  bullets,  and  another  ascribes  the 
waving  of  the  flag  to  a Mrs.  Quantrell, 
past  whose  house  Jackson  and  his  soldiers 
marched.  Even  these  shreds  of  sem- 
blance are  controverted;  but  if  old  Bar- 
bara had  never  existed,  the  poem  would 
lend  an  ever-fresh  interest  to  the  old  house 
by  the  creek. 

We  hired  a team  to  Cumberland.  The 
driver  assigned  to  us  was  named  Lean- 
der,  and  with  this  pretty  name  he  had  a 
bullet-like  head,  close-cropped,  and  a vil- 
lainous countenance  which  belied  a most 
amiable  disposition.  Perhaps  from  an 
excess  of  amiability  he  was  chronically 
affirmative;  he  concurred  in  everything 
that  was  said  to  him,  quite  regardless  of 
stultification.  To  test  the  length  of  this 
remarkable  compliancy,  one  day  when 
we  were  driving  along  an  unpropitious 
stream  we  said  to  him,  ‘‘Good  for  trout, 
eh,  Leander  >”  “Yes,  Sir,"  he  rejoined, 
emphatically,  and  without  suspicion. 
“Shouldn't  wonder  if  there  were  salmon 
too,'’  we  continued.  “ No,  indeed !"  “ Or 
shad."  “Yes,  Sir!'  “ And  maybe  niack- 
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erel.”  Leander  opened  his  eyes  wider, 
and  a doubt  dawned  over  his  criminal 
visage.  4 4 Well,  hardly  mackerel.  Sir,” 
he  said,  as  diffidently  as  possible,  as  if 
willing  to  assent  to  almost  any  other  fish. 

4 4 He  hasn't  got  education  into  him,  and 
he  ain’t  got  business  into  him  either,”  his 
employer  told  us,  “but  he’ll  treat  you 
well and  we  found  out  that  though  not 
beautiful,  he  was  good. 

Leander's  whip  cracked,  and  Frederick 
was  soon  invisible  in  the  foliage  which 
engirths  it.  Placid  meadows  were  on 
both  sides  of  us ; the  Blue  Ridge  was  like 
a cloud  in  the  south,  and  ahead  of  us  was 
the  famous  highway,  dipping  and  rising 
by  many  alternations  toward  a hazy  line 
of  hills  in  the  west,  like  a thread  of  white 
drawn  through  the  verdant  meadows. 
The  chestnuts  made  arches  over  it,  and  di- 
vided its  borders  with  tulip  poplars  and 
the  blossoming  locusts,  which  filled  the 
air  with  fragrance.  A Roman  highway 
buried  under  the  farm-lands  of  England 
could  not  be  much  more  in  contrast  with 
the  activity  of  its  past  than  this.  The 
winding  undulations  revealed  no  travel- 
lers; some  of  the  old  taverns  with  win- 
dows out  gaped  vacantly,  while  a few 
others  were  occupied ; a part  of  the  toll- 
houses were  abandoned,  and  those  which 
do  double  duty  find  so  little  business  that 
the  keeper  combines  his  occupation  with 
that  of  the  cobbler  or  blacksmith.  Reach- 
ing the  crest  of  a hill  we  saw  the  Middle- 
town  Valley  below  us — as  fair  a pros- 
pect and  as  fertile  and  beautiful  a reach 
of  country  as  the  world  contains,  and  it 
was  through  here  that  Lee  came  “march- 
ing down,  horse  and  foot,  into  Frederick 
town.'’  South  Mountain  wTas  purple  in 
the  west,  and  the  gap  of  Harper's  Ferry 
gave  an  inlet  to  the  valley  on  the  south- 
west. Up  here  the  Union  artillery  swept 
the  meadows,  reaping  a different  harvest 
from  that  which  is  now  ripening;  and  ev- 
ery acre  has  known  the  anguish  and 
fierce  heat  of  war's  arbitrament.  Midway 
in  the  valley,  and  bordering  the  highway, 
which  courses  in  a straight  line,  stands  the 
sleepy  little  village  of  Middletown,  em- 
bowered in  the  chestnuts,  oaks,  and  lo- 
custs. All  the  visible  inhabitants  were 
loafing  and  yawning  under  the  foliage  at 
the  doors  of  the  shops,  on  the  porch  of  the 
tavern,  or  under  the  wide  eaves  of  the  cot- 
tages ; and  the  same  capacity  for  idleness, 
the  same  somnolence,  noticeable  in  other 
little  towns  beyond,  made  the  brilliant 
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coaching  days  of  the  past  seem  farther  timore  to  Wheeling  which  carried  ten 
awuy  than  ever.  ton,  and  made  nearly  as  good  time  as 

Then  we  toiled  up  the  South  Mountain,  the  coaches.  They  were  dra  wn  by  twelve 
upon  which  the  prolific  growth  of  the  horses,  and  the  rear  wheels  we  re  ten  feet 


t«uctijgg 


high.  Although  there  was  so  much  (raf- 
tic,  the  mountains  were  very  wild,  and 
sometimes  you'd  find  a hear  or  a deer  on 
the  road.  The  snakes  were  powerful 
abundant.  South  Mountain  was  full  of 
'em  -black  snakes,  copper  heads,  tnoeea- 
sins,  and  rattlesnakes.  I’ve  seen  Clay 
arid  Jackson  often t neither  of  them  was 
handsome,  and  one  thing  that  strikes  me 
is  the  fidelity  of  all  the  likenesses  l\*e 
seen  of  'em.  Jackson  and  his  family 
came  along  quite  often,  the  family  in 
a private  carriage,  and  the  general  on 
horseback,  which  he  changed  now  and 
then  for  a seat  in  the  vehicle.  He  was 
very  fond  of  horses,  and  his  own  were 
something  to  look  at.  Once  1 was  in 
Wheeling  when  the  general  was  expected 
to  arrive:  and  a friend  of  mine.  Daniel 
Steinrode.  hail  purghajsed  a team  which 
lie  intended  to  present  to  him.  Stein  rode 
had  a speech  prepared,  and  the  horses 


chestnuts  forms  endless  zigzag  lines,  dot- 
ted with  occasional  pines:  ihc  grade  is 
very  heavy,  but  the  coaches  went  up  at 
a gallop,  and  came  down  without  brakes. 
On  the  farther  side  is  Boonshorongh.  and 
hot  wren  Roonsborough  and  Hagerstown 
the  first  macadam  pavement  used  in  the 
United  States  was  laid.  Hagerstown  has 
suffered  little  by  the  witlulmwal  of  the 
coaches;  it  is  the  busy  and  crowded  seat 
of  a Maryland  county:  hut  its  old  citizens 
lament  the  change,  and  cherish  their  remi- 
niscences of  the  days  when  the  pike"  was 
in  its  glory, 

“From  here  to  Roonsborough,’*  said 
Mr.  Eli  Mobley,  an  old  coach -maker,  to 
us,  “the  road  was  the  finest  in  the  United 
States,  and  I have  seen  the  mail-coaches 
travel  from  Hagerstown  to  Frederick, 
twenty-six  miles,  in  two  hours.  That  was 
not  an  unusual  thing  either;  and  there 
were  through  freight  wagons  from  Bal- 
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te^UtiftiUy  Thy  arrival  *#• thy. 

general  was  iuiuculh^d,  amJ  he  \yejjt 
forth  to  viieet  him  *Vt$i  the  Kjieyeh  und 
the  itemii'.  biU  when  m mat dwd  to*  Ohio 


Htsd  very  lArvor  too.  Ho  ho'^d  to  .every 
one iihny? the food  who  bowoi 'to  him. %’ 

. A?k>t i>*-v  .-arrivor  of  the  ol d ; is 

Samuel  Nirni:^  parri*ivhu.i  African., 
who  played  iambouHm^'  for  OrnerrH 
Jackson.  nod  ^»vr*  on  t hr  road  for  many 
year*,  He  is  ^h  odd  iftfyt  uVft  of 
orsx  jiOelfi^Tuv,  and  His  r«v- 


Vivid  uhil  -..detail#!  in  poitif 
of  > ,:>| * M^ev  i ; Ams  aMmUlrb  be  i-  Otfhly- 
;dx  yvuvi  I . W and  b«  Ascribe?  his  expori 
« m«m  s in  >i  t/iannwr  Uiai 

xintudiy  ^{(^ihuK  hy  ^ohxdsm?<.  or 

sudden  . b<pse*  inW  if. -i  nlU«qthah*ms 
lb*  ]iv*‘viw  it  fMViViOvrtaide  at  Hr 

SovivivAyu Anils  >ff  hi*  tvurlot'  ate 
Jiiuiir  ^itJx  i 'Mifriiy}*  of  meiubm^hip  in 
smvhjji^  sti<  i»-h*vw.  ami  with  wirioio.  pnMd 
otie  ch^mb* .>:  life  a vwttV*  tifhh*  is  loaded 
w h h iiriti.rj)>L»J  1 y on  > n df  rh 

patioir  ami  the  events  of  the*  civil  w&iA' 


lumrb  at  him  nnni  ui\  *«<!<**  <»ebedb  An 
echo  of  the  miwb  efmvubted  tliOidtJ  gtc?j- 
xh?iri»rL  004.v  and  whytr  hr  .rccnveml.  he 
spoke  of  Clay*  vfho,  W;&t*  V*  !>U1 

nm  biudhitt'A  ‘ A m»  I ?*»,.•■■  f ! c ! > wascom 
ifiir  Oir  the  Wfe h Av  an  tip- 

^r;<  o i>  ;i  p.h*  of  hnc-vOrJiv-  jit  tfjti  *b 

1 ' - * • * * ‘ !«  After  lie-  ai*'*ide>v?  h-  «'• 

I i 5ji iii'Hl  -fi ls.»  ei jj^f  rK  1 4ii  dted  it  f h:«  r ; j.  h y AH  |o<iv  | 

OH,r  s;mb  \TIh-.  UM'OI  l»*V,.CiK  is 

(ill!  ibfH  4 ./i'iC  li*  ' 


^MdeubndU  Mimic  (t|.  v re  of  Ktylv 
iii^Uv  ivtth  the  fi»n%Iw.4oe  t if  lA-viOsytya 
Xtiu.  Mt>  t^lav  • 'van s%  vi^y  white  moil. 


KivCfr.  he  found.  J tU 

dow  n j 

stream . a ii S ^.va viifg 

Ins  hat  to  a crowd 

from  the  Atcrn  of  t] 

ic  JI>OiA.  trin rode 

whs  very  much  crest? 
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do.  I drove  that  team,  Sir,  nine  month* 
without  the  least  sickness  to  the  horses, 
and  I flatter  myself  that  we  had  some 
rough  service, ’’  The  flattery  that  Uncle 
Sam  -applies  to  himself  is  immense. 
" W ell,  Sir,  one  night  1 was  driving 
through  the  Shades  of  Death  with  a few 
passe ngers:  it  was  darker  than  usual:  it 
was  Cimmerian — Cimutvria n.  Sir  ; and 
one  said  to  me.  * Don't  you  hear  the  sound 
of  holies  walking  f 1 listened.  and  list 
ened.  ami  listened,  1 did  hear  the  sound 
of  walking,  and  seemed  to  see,  although 
it  was  so  dark,  several  figure*  in  the  wood, 
Some  one  then  opened  the  pistol  ease  and 
examined  the  weapons:  the  flint  had  been 
removed  from  each  pistol,  and  about  that 
time.  Sir . my  hair  began  to  get  curly. 
The  passengers  didn't  like  the  way  affair* 
were  looking;  ami  I thought  that  if  big 
men  were  scared,  there  was  no  reason 
w hy  a little  one  shouldn’t  be  scares  1 too." 
Uncle  Sam  is  very  diminutive;  and  after 
acknowledging  his  trepidation,  he  repeat- 
ed. in  a manner  of  great  candor:  ' l ad- 


Billy,  Billy;  Tom.  Tom,  Tom  ;.  Jack,' 
Jack,  Jack/'  until  the  elusive  cognomen 
is  caught. 

West  of  Cumberland  the  road  was  bor- 
dered by  a n ext  raordinary  growth  of  pines, 
the  branches  of  which  were  so  nitermesh- 
ed  that  they  admitted  very  .little  daylight, 
and  from  its  prevail  tag  darkness  the  grove, 
was  called  the  “Shades  of  Death,"  Un- 
cle Bath  Nimm  v and  others  declare  that 
on  the  most  effulgent  day  not  a ray  ever 
penetrated  it.  and  that  it  was  abmluftdy 
block , which  is  a piece  of  picturesque  ex- 
aggeration. It  was  very  dark,  however, 
according  to  the  statements  of  more  exact 
observer,  including  Mr.  B.  F.  Reinhart, 
the  well-known  -painter,  and  it  afforded  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  highwaymen. 
“ 1 had  a very  keen  team.  Sir."  says  Uncle 
Sam— “ a very  keen  team  indeed:  and  no- 
body knows  more  about  a horse  than  I 
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smithies,  which  time  has  left  standing. 
Borne  of  the  old  forges  are  exceedingly 
picturesque,  notably  one  near  Fairview, 
which,  with  its  white  front  and  the  deli- 
cate gray  of  its  shingled  roof,  was  tran- 
scribed by  the  artist  in  a Hover  sketch. 
While  the  artist  was  working,  the  farrier 
left  the  blazing  furnace  ami  approached 
us.  He  contemplated  the  developing  out- 
lines with  mixed  admiration  and  interest 
for  a few  liniments.  14  Well,  well.0  he 
said,  "and  even  flint's  a regular  business, 
too  f He  had  a strange- looking  dog  with 
him.  the  breed  of  which  we  inquired.  " I 
reckon/'  he  answered,  as  he  went  back  to 
t h e sin i t hy--~ s 4 1 reck o 1 1 this  h var  dog  i s 
limit  half  yaller  and  half  Spitz,  and  three- 
quarters  Bcotch  terrier/-  There  arc  many 
little  lime-kilns  along  the  road,  and  the 
gables  of  the  farm-houses  display  numer- 
ous hawks  spread  out  and  nailed  to  the 
hoards,  presumably  as  a warning  to  other 
marauders  of  the  same  species.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  we  reached  Clear  Spring, 
ait  old-fashioned  village  at  the  foot  of  an- 
other ridge  of  mountains,  which  the  with- 
drawal of  travel  lms  left  indigent.  The 
one  street  drowses  under  the  chestnuts, 
and  the  tavern  of  splendid  proportions 
echoed  our  voices  through  its  halls  and 
corridor*  as  we  called  the  host,  who  was 
napping  without  any  ex]K‘ctation  of  cus- 
tomers. There  was  a suggestion  of  possi- 


mifc  it.  Sir.  I was  soared;  and  T just  assure 
you,  gentlemen,  that  l made  every  horse 
tell  until  we  came  to  a tavern.  But  1 
wasn't  naturally  timid;  I was  puzzled  as 
to  lewv  the  Hints  came  out  of  those  pistols, 
and  we  could  never  unravel  the  mystery. 
I've  had  a varied  life.  Sir,  and  always 
took  an  interest  in  general  travel,  to  see 
if  any  one  was  bigger  than  1 was,  I 
started  a company  of  volunteers  in  the 
war.  and  then  started  a lodge,  and  bought 
up  all  the  blue  cambric  there  was  in  town 
for  sashes.  We  had  a parade,  and  Ha- 
gerstown's never  seen  the  like  since  she 
became  a tavern.  Next  1 started  the 
Sons  of  Freedom,  and  came  in  contact 
with  the  law.  because  it  was  supposed  we 
had  an  under-ground  railroad  in  hand. 
I was  vindicated,  of  course,  and  was  as 
big  ns  a dog  at  a hog- killing.  I was  born 
on  the  21) th  of  August.  1793,  and  l am  just 
its  bright  as  I ever  was.  I've  been  frozen 
on  the  box ; but  I never  allowed  anybody 
m compose  upon  me  . can't  jump  as  high 
as  1 used  to  could,  and  that's  the  only 
difference  between  me  now  and  twenty 
yearn  ago.  Gentlemen.  I make  you  my 
most  hum  hie  obedience/'  he  said;  and  as 
we  left  he  called  after  us.  "Don't  forget 
the  dan — August  29,  1798/1 

Beyond  Hagerstown,  the  road  is  level 
ami- ■uninteresting,  save  for  the  capacious 
taverns,  mostly  iu  disuse,  the  stables  and 
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ble  industry  over  the  tap-room  door  in  a 
sign  announcing  that  “no  miners  are  al- 
lowed.” “You  have  mines  in  the  mount- 
ains, have  you  ?”  we  inquired.  “No,  no,” 
said  the  landlord,  impatiently : “it  means 
boys,”  he  added,  in  explanation  of  the 
misleading  orthography. 

Three  brothers  named  Boyd,  all  of  them 
coaching  veterans,  lived  in  Clear  Spring, 
and  we  had  been  referred  to  them  for 
reminiscences  of  the  road.  First  we  ask- 
ed for  Thomas  Boyd.  “He's  dead,”  we 
were  told.  “Sam  Boyd  ?”  “Dead  too.” 
“George  Boyd?”  “Dead."  And  thus 
are  swept  away,  not  singly,  but  in  groups, 
the  men  who  played  an  active  part  in 
the  palmy  days  of  the  old  “pike.”  In  a 
yard  at  Clear  Spring  we  found  the  last 
of  the  coaches,  a massive  vehicle  in  faded 
grandeur,  with  panelled  landscapes  and  a 
superabundance  of  gilt  ornamentation, 
with  springs  so  flexible  that  the  press- 
ure of  as  light  a foot  as  you  please  sways 
it,  and  with  a commodious  interior  up- 
holstered in  crimson  damask,  out  of  which 
all  the  brilliancy  has  been  extracted  by 
time.  An  old  negro  was  sleeping  on  the 
box,  and  the  branches  of  the  chestnuts 
were  thrown  over  the  roof.  But  in  a mo- 
ment imagination  lifts  us  on  the  wings 
which  span  time  and  distance,  the  varnish 
is  restored  to  its  original  lustrousness,  the 
damask  cushions  acquire  a freshness  of 
dye,  and  in  place  of  the  abandoned  wreck 
we  see  the  resplendent  coach  of  fifty  years 
ago,  seated  on  the  box  of  which  we  spin 
away  up  the  hill  out  of  Clear  Spring. 

If  the  road  between  Hagerstown  and 
Clear  Spring  is  unattractive,  between 
Clear  Spring  and  Hancock  it  approaches 
in  beauty  the  grandest  passes  of  the  Sier- 
ras; and  to  paraphrase  a witty  antithesis 
of  Aldrich's,  if  there  is  a more  charming 
journey  in  the  world  than  that  from  Clear 
Spring  to  Hancock,  it  must  be  the  journey 
from  Hancock  to  Clear  Spring.  There  is 
a salient  resemblance  between  the  scenery 
of  the  Alleghauies  and  that  of  the  Sierras. 
The  two  ranges  have  the  same  dusky  and 
balsamic  profusion  of  evergreens,  the 
same  deep  and  ever-silent  glens  impris- 
oned by  almost  sheer  walls  of  pine,  the 
same  continuity  and  multiplicity  of  ridges, 
and  in  many  other  superficial  points  the 
similarity  is  sustained.  The  difference  in 
altitude  is  not  observable  without  instru- 
ments, and  the  affinity  continues  to  the 
end,  with  two  exceptions.  Above  the 
evergreen  ridges  of  the  Sierras  an  occa- 


sional and  perpetually  snow-clad  peak 
lifts  a glistening  apex  to  the  azure;  that  is 
one  difference ; and  while  the  majesty  of 
the  western  mountains  is  harrowing,  the 
beauty  of  the  Alleghanies  is  invariably 
soothing  and  comprehensible. 

The  road  begins  the  ascent  of  the  mount- 
ain at  Clear  Spring,  and  is  overarched 
with  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  sugar-maples. 
As  the  grade  increases,  the  pines  multiply, 
and  near  the  summit  the  hardy  evergreens 
are  almost  alone.  The  view  expands,  and 
through  the  tangled  shrubs  and  loftier 
foliage,  between  which  the  road  is  cut, 
glimpses  are  revealed  of  pale  green  val- 
leys and  mountain  walls,  singularly  even 
along  their  crests.  At  the  summit  of  Sid- 
ling Hill  there  is  an  immense  prospect  of 
ridges  beyond  ridges,  visible  along  their 
whole  length,  which  look  like  the  vast 
waves  of  a petrified  ocean.  The  basin  dis- 
closed is  of  extraordinary  extent,  and  the 
mountains  are  crowded  together,  with  lit- 
tle more  than  gorges  between,  in  which  lie 
depths  of  blue  and  purple  haze.  The  tur- 
moil of  traffic  here,  the  beat  of  hoofs,  the 
rumble  of  wheels,  the  tintinnabulations 
of  the  teamsters'  bells,  the  bellowing  of 
cattle,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the  cries 
of  the  drovers,  once  so  familiar,  would 
now  sound  strangely  inappropriate;  but 
even  in  the  travellers  of  long  ago  a thrill 
of  novelty  must  have  been  excited  by  the 
stream  of  commerce  flowing  through  these 
mountain  confines. 

From  the  crest  we  drove  down  the  far- 
ther slope,  which  has  a break-neck  grade, 
through  avenues  of  pines  and  over  rush- 
ing little  brooklets,  spending  their  crystal 
force  across  the  road,  we  passed  Indian 
Springs,  the  site  of  a noted  tavern,  and 
many  primitive  log-cabins,  which  shelter 
the  few  agriculturists  of  the  region,  and 
in  about  an  hour  we  came  into  a long  nar- 
row valley,  with  the  Chesapeake  canal 
embanked  between  the  road  and  the  flash- 
ing Potomac,  on  the  farther  side  of  which 
we  could  see  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
way traced  in  the  mountain-side,  with  the 
oblique  dip  of  the  rock  and  the  ferrugi- 
nous color  of  the  earth  revealed.  Then4 
was  an  old  toll-house,  with  a pretty  maid 
installed,  who  had  no  change  for  the  coin 
we  gave  her,  and  who  went  calling  across 
the  fields  for  the  domestic  exchequer. 

‘ 4 Oh,  mother ! Oh,  mother !”  so  loudly  that 
the  mountains  caught  her  voice,  and  re- 
peated in  the  still  evening  air,  with  hollow, 
sepulchral  mockery,  “Oh,  mother!  Oh, 
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mother!”  Not  far  beyond  the  toll-house 
a swift  curve  is  made  around  an  embank- 
ment, which  extends  far  below,  and  here, 
at  Millstone  Point,  one  of  the  many  fatal 
accidents  of  the  old  times  occurred.  Ei- 
ther when  the  driver  was  intoxicated  or 
asleep,  he  drove  his  coach  down  the  em- 
bankment, and  several  persons  were  kill- 
ed. The  overfast  and  reckless  driving 
often  led  to  disasters,  the  liability  to  which 
was  compensated  for  in  the  minds  of  many 
passengers  by  the  speed  and  exhilaration 
of  the  journey.  At  Millstone  Point,  also, 
a committee  from  Hancock  once  came  out 
to  meet  General  Jackson.  Some  excava- 
tions were  being  made  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  several  blasts  were  fired  in  hon- 
or of  the  occasion  as  4 ‘Old  Hickory”  ap- 
proached. 4 * Didn’t  the  detonations  alarm 
your  horse,  general  ?”  inquired  a solicitous 
committee-man.  “No,  Sir,”  said  Jack- 
son,  emphatically ; “my  horse  and  I have 
heard  a similar  sort  of  music  before.” 

Hancock,  which  was  one  of  the  busiest 
villages  on  the  road,  is  now  lugubriously 
apathetic,  and  the  citizens  sit  before  their 
doors  with  their  interest  buried  in  the 
past.  The  main  street  is  silent,  and  the 
stables  are  vacant.  No  one  who  ever  trav- 
elled over  the  road  can  fail  to  remember 
the  many  excellences  of  Ben  Bean's,  w hich 
stood  midway  on  the  main  street.  The  old 
house  is  still  standing,  in  much  the  same 
condition  that  it  always  was — with  a long 
white  front  shaded  with  chestnuts  and  lo- 
custs, with  a trough  of  wrater  rippling  be- 
fore the  door,  with  a breezy  and  commo- 
dious porch,  and  with  low-ceilinged  apart- 
ments, cleanly  sanded.  But  Ben  Bean  has 
long  been  gathered  to  his  fathers,  and  the 
gayety  and  activity  that  made  his  tavern 
in  a measure  famous  have  left  no  echo. 
His  successors  are  two  precise  and  elderly 
nieces,  who  entertain  summer  boarders, 
and  are  timid  about  transient  customers. 
The  little  alcove  in  the  tap-room,  wiiere 
the  glasses,  flasks,  and  demijohns  confront- 
ed the  thirsty  and  exhausted  traveller,  is 
closed  beyond  appeal ; perhaps  that  is  for 
the  better;  but  the  tinkling  of  glasses  and 
the  hearty  interchange  of  greetings  and 
compliments  that  enlivened  the  room  of 
old  seem  more  desirable  than  the  present 
vacancy  and  silence. 

Between  Hancock  and  Cumberland  the 
road  is  almost  deserted,  and  there  is  no 
tavern  in  over  forty  miles.  We  were  told 
that  we  might  find  accommodations  for 
the  night  at  “Mrs.  Bevans’s,”  mid  as  the 


day  sped,  and  our  horses  showed  the  ef- 
fects of  toiling  over  mountain  after  mount- 
ain, Mrs.  Bevans  became  a tremendous 
object  of  interest  to  us.  Near  sundown, 
when  the  silent  valleys  were  flooded  witli 
the  golden  light  of  the  afternoon,  it  wras 
evident  that  our  team  was  unfit  to  go 
much  farther;  but  no  habitation  wras  in 
sight,  although  from  time  to  time  we  saw* 
an  abandoned  toll-house  or  tavern,  and 
once  we  met  a freckled  boy,  who  said  it 
was  about  five  miles  to  “Mrs.  Bevans’s.” 

We  continued  on  for  over  six  miles,  and 
then  we  met  a freckled  and  angular  man. 
who  said  “Mrs.  Be  vans  V*  was  about  three 
miles  farther.  We  labored  over  another 
mountain  and  down  a rocky  road,  inclosed 
by  the  gloomy  pines.  At  the  foot,  in  a 
hollow,  was  a splendid  old  tavern,  unroof- 
ed, moss-growrn,  window* less,  and  doorless. 

This  w*as  “Mrs.  Bevans's”  in  the  past,  and 
at  one  side  of  it,  in  contrast  with  its  mass- 
ive masonry,  was  a small  cabin  of  two 
rooms,  with  some  six  or  seven  unappetiz- 
ing children  about  the  door;  this  was  the 
“Mrs.  Bevans  V’  of  the  present.  It  was 
out  of  the  question ; the  children  took  the 
edge  off  our  hunger,  and  we  urged  the 
horses  farther  on,  being'  informed  that 
we  would  find  a farm-house  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  next  mountain.  We  passed 
through  a moist,  malarial  valley,  and  as 
we  endeavored  to  assuage  our  craving  for 
food  writh  our  pipes,  the  artist  told  a story 
that  evoked  a burst  of  laughter.  At  that 
moment  we  were  in  front  of  an  odd,  neg- 
lected-looking house,  and  a salkrw  man. 
with  a long  black  goatee  and  mass  of  un- 
combed black  hair  falling  over  his  shoul- 
ders, was  weeding  in  a garden  overgrown 
with  w*eeds.  He  imagined  he  was  the  ob- 
ject of  our  mirth,  and  advancing  to  the 
high  fence,  he  deliberately  said,  in  drawl- 
ing tones.  “If  you  fellows  don’t  get  out  of 
that,  I’ll  put  a bullet  through  you,”  and 
he  re-appeared  on  the  porch  soon  after 
with  a musket  in  his  hands.  We  w*ere  so 
innocent  of  offense,  and  he  could  have  ful- 
filled his  threat  with  such  impunity,  es- 
caping to  the  mountains,  and  defying  all 
pursuit,  that  we  retired  ingloriously ; and 
the  incident  is  mentioned  here  to  show 
the  primitive  simplicity  of  certain  dwell- 
ers by  the  old  highway.  The  isolation 
and  wildness  of  the  region  made  it  a fa- 
vorite ground  of  the  bushwhackers,  from 
whom  the  Union  soldiers  suffered  more 
than  elsew  here  during  the  late  war. 

“ A nice  fellow  that,”  said  we  to  Lean- 
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wiilj  in  to  KomHhiAg  much  inferior  to  2bth  of  t)jp  tiuwib^^  feaiy 

( ! !*‘  -t- pi iu>-  reived  us;  and  when  we  riei!  was  ' Four  y^ars  later,  hi  X853v‘ 

had  ;.'\v%  ,HM.t  wilij  liiiK  the  mmi'.miiml*  annuuiicp  tke>  crHriplfctkvn' 

win  •.!'«•  we  the  thmhbiiijg  note  of  the  railway  to  Wheduig  ‘TlnM'lfed 

of  tip  .Mi jip^‘!Mx»r- wii !.., .and ; udiosiiy  wa*  soon  felt  in  Cuniterlamlv  a#  of. 

,>f  t ] m * owls.  j*  was  intensely  the  starry  lines  wort*  taken  off,  anil  life 
quid  and  lonely  on  \}\i*  nmnmuin.  great  business  of ' minsferring  mere  ha  re- 

herd  of  tame  deer  browsed  about  the  gar  «hs>'  at  this  point  v:as  latmdy  diminish/^.  ' 
den.  ami  »an*  or  Hvtev  we  hoard  a sound  But  while  Cumberland  vva<  the  bumc$t 
Ilk?  t hut  of  a wiid^it  in  thy  defuse  vvlnM*-  depot.  on  the  >vpikp  when  : ytfnd’  rpyte 
surmundiiig  The  old  famitu  talked  was  superseded,  H continued  to  succeed 
ftbout  the  ,:  pike.  '"The  loss,'y.>f  it  isn't  through  other  i-es oemss,  imd  it  is  now  an 
very  had."  In*  said..  "When  it  n as  ui  d>  Het»ve  Um'n.. 

Umght  Hit  the  people  alow  bm*  depended  Among  the  ujit  iiiliahitmits  ;i^  Satimel 
on  it  fx*r  a living.  and  now  tfeyvr)*  driven  i mean.  vv f o > w a:-,  formerly  one  of  the 
mfaymhr  whr'h  e-  mneh  hetuu  for  them  ' boM  known  drivers  between  Wliediug 
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which  was  cxxHddimttly  toed  hi  Sevfe  iopii'y-lyi  Ids  jnis^vupfes' 

: nty  li  ve  etnipi.  arol  resuroxHl  otu*p>u?riifeyy  Wwt  of  CmuhcHaml  the  jmrio.no l road 

micfi ft*  rgv £ Si y *&i&$ i ehcwmh.  to  Wh^-Igr^  partly  (td- 

ilooii,  lowing  the  rmue  of  ihun  ral  Braddhek, 

Ounflnndnud  beneffted.  lanpdy  by  the  : svbtvlms  hd.i  au 
h.  r av.s^S^’  • Tip  old  iWin  baVC 
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passmiw,rs  and  freiirht  ■j^Vihp  fnriher  wt^st  distpT.ee  show  limv  <m«idc  thr  oquip- 
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tin  agents  show  that  I’fi'pli  flu  1st  to  the  and  a l»riUimif  era  of  travel  svirs  ended. 
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these  mfpiuder*  of  the  great  art  of  oilier 

/ ’The  fir.vi  painter  m America  of  am*  de- 
<dded  ability  whose  name  haft  come  down 
to  iiH  Vvas  Join)  tV$tsmi  Avh»)  exfcuied 
portraits  irrFhiladelphia  iii  trJ5.  waa 
a it  is  to  another  ^>otch^ 

man.  who  married  and  identified  himself 
with  the  rising  fort  ip  #e&  of  thir 
tjuif  \ve  am,  perhaps,  aide  to  as^ighflifv 
dot  distinef  and  decided  art  hopuUi  in 
tiie  United  fttntes,  AW  owe  te*  Bislutp 
Jhbst  notahh*  !n<po|;*>  whbde 
tW  da W Mini?  arts  received  in  (Ids  <o,.m 
iry.  wi.Mi  iu*  induced  John  ^.nyhorMA 
leave  Lptldoiv,  Jit  j 7*25, '.a  nil  KJlie  Vo  Cosy 

Um,  where  he  had  {la-  good  fort  me  n. 

marry  tv  rich  yt ijnw . apd  Uved  ptv^]>rr* 

rim nil 1 tinted  vmlH  Nh  %4th  in  w&f . 

s/hybnrt  waft  not  u i?Teai  h‘did^‘‘  U he 
hart  fenmuiKd  in  10 q h b*  po^tiai)  Uev* 
nr  would  IjHve  been  thorn  than 

even  at  \^cn  Weje 

nfe  a lew  arjde  fvhi  he  Is  emtitled  to  our 

tvai  dode  for  perpeltmU  ii  g h *r  i j&  the  itn* 
■bfrtiwMk  df  m orthies  of  Ufa*  period, 

ami  for  ihe  niidouhlv’d  mVpetns  hi*.  exwn- 

. •»  v -O'fi  C ■ - i -tV\'  ;•  i'i  L ••  ■ . v •,•■■■*  - i ’ l * 


KAKLY  AMKRHJAN  ART. 

DURING  the  hist  rsuitury  of xuyr  e*  JrtmJ 
hi  exiatr.Tiee,  local  often  sr^m/e 

i*^.  am  known  to  have 
iruh i> jf  eV  pme # vi <m s livetiliOfid  by  taking 
meagre- > U*  nf  the  worthies  of  the 

perihd  in  tit^h  or  it)  color. 

We  should  know  thfe  t*  A have  heeii  tfm 
the  portvrhfs.  ipjuibt.  anil  often 
jrtide  and  awkward,  which  haw  eoQie 
down  »o  uvv  lyithout  anything  about.  them 
to  ijuhcatc  what  artist  painted  th*'M«  Or 
oisiomilly  iit  lhesf  canvas's  from  which 
the  sivtf.  t urtles  and  hmnls  of  the  PtirthUra 
slam  fmth  ul  a shgg<\sfioo  .0  latent 
i*  evident.  Cotton  Mother  ay 

certguv  4ift  isi*  ivjiom  he  ipjizk\&Jpf  as  u 

lirnmny  But  in  ifn^e  Ames  U»em  w;i- 

at  heat,  ho  arty  hi  t|d‘- 
Will'd  Was  hn'ueht  oc«-*i  iMWiisiuimily  Hi 
t)ie  linvn  ofhtrn^  fy  ]eii^rUds.  |^  i O^d  Kv 
Vandyrk  LtJy  1&n¥.\ 

ler,  These  javrimis  heirhs  ao  se^mHy 

appireemiyd  1’^  Af  * 

Um dime,  wois -/hnwerer.  urn  witimnt  vatrie 
'm;  wlx&nving'  the  eati#‘  of 

arming  the  wUds  nf  Bir  Western  -s-^hK 
Uuconscum^iy  ihe  rni  tnls  of  emhi  ttg  geO  >\ 
*riH  fqn%.  %rrirr,  i a » at 

^viv^y*2 


pie  tHivc  u<  the  ariisis  who  were  nhriji| 
hpthe  <0i  tin ^ ■ scene,  and  ?is>e.rt  the  rw^lit 
w the -'Kw  'World  io  oxm’t'se  it«  ,ejrte.r-: 


mi 
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gies  in  the  encouragement  of  the  fine  arts. 
It  is  by  a comparatively  unimportant  in- 
cident that  the  influence  of  Smybert  on 
our  early  art  is  most  vividly  illustrated. 
He  brought  with  him  to  America  an  ex- 
cellent copy  of  a Vandyck  executed  by 
himself,  and  several  of  our  artists,  in- 
cluding Allston,  acknowledged  that  a 
sight  of  this  copy  affected- them  like  an 
inspiration.  The  most  important  work 
of  Smybert  in  this  country  is  a group  rep- 
resenting the  family  of  Bishop  Berkeley, 
now  in  the  Art  Gallery  at  New  Haven. 

A flock  of  foreign  portrait  painters,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Smybert,  now  came 
over  to  this  country,  and  rendered  good 
service  in  perpetuating  the  faces  of  the 
notable  characters  and  beauties  of  the 
time;  but  none  of  them  were  of  special 
moment,  excepting,  perhaps,  Blackburn 
and  Alexander.  But  their  labor  bore 
fruit  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  success- 
es of  Copley. 

The  first  native  American  painter  of 
merit  of  whom  there  is  any  authentic  rec- 
ord was  Robert  Feke,  who  was  of  Quaker 
descent,  and  settled  in  Newport,  where 
portraits  of  his  are  still  to  be  seen,  notably 
that  of  the  beautiful  wife  of  Governor 
Wanton,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Red- 
wood Library.  What  little  art  education 
he  received  resulted  from  his  being  taken 
prisoner  at  sea,  and  carried  to  Spain, 
where  he  contrived  to  acquire  a few  hints 
in  the  use  of  pigments.  Feke  was  a man 
of  undoubted  ability,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Matthew  Pratt,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  was  born  in  1734,  in  respect  of  age 
antedating  both  Copley  and  West,  al- 
though not  known  until  after  they  had 
acquired  fame,  because  for  many  years  he 
contented  himself  with  the  painting  of 
signs  and  house  decorations. 

But  the  latent  aesthetic  capacity  of  the 
colonies  displayed  itself  suddenly  when 
John  Singleton  Copley,  in  his  eighteenth 
year,  and  after  only  a most  rudimentary 
instruction,  adopted  art  as  a profession. 
But  although  a professional  and  suc- 
cessful artist  while  a mere  youth,  Copley 
seems  to  have  been  preceded  in  assuming 
the  calling  of  artist  by  a lad  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  year  his  junior,  but  evincing 
a turn  for  art  at  a still  earlier  age,  when 
hardly  out  of  the  cradle. 

The  birth  of  a national  art  has  scarcely 
ever  been  more  affecting  or  remarkable 
than  that  recorded  in  the  first  efforts  of 
Benjamin  West.  He  was  born  at  Spring- 


field,  Pennsylvania,  in  1738,  a year  after 
Copley.  The  scientist  of  the  future  may 
perhaps  show  us  that  it  was  something 
more  than  a coincidence  that  the  six  lead- 
ing painters  of  the  first  period  of  Ameri- 
can art  came  in  pairs:  Copley  and  West 
were  born  in  1737  and  1738,  Stuart  and 
Trumbull  in  1756,  Vanderlyn  came  in 
1776,  and  Allston  followed  only  three 
years  later. 

The  descendants  of  the  iconoclasts  who 
had  beaten  down  statues  and  burned  mas- 
terpieces of  art,  who  cropped  their  hair, 
and  passed  sumptuary  laws  to  fulfill  the 
dictates  of  their  creeds,  and  sought  a 
wilderness  across  the  seas,  where  they 
could  maintain  their  rigid  doctrines  un- 
molested, were  now  about  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  their  fathers.  They  were 
now  to  prove  that  the  love  of  beauty  is 
universal  and  unquenchable,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  every  people,  kindred,  and 
tongue  seeks  to  utter  its  aspirations  after 
the  ideal  good  by  art  forms  and  methods, 
and  that  the  sternness  of  the  Puritans  had 
been  really  directed  not  so  much  against 
art  and  beauty  legitimately  employed,  as 
against  the  abuse  of  the  purest  and  no- 
blest emotions  of  the  soul. 

West  was  of  Quaker  lineage.  Such 
was  the  rude  condition  of  the  arts  in  the 
neighborhood  at  that  time  that  his  first 
initiation  into  art  was  as  simple  as  that 
of  Giotto.  At  nine  years  of  age  he  drew 
hairs  from  a cat’s  tail,  and  made  himself 
a brush.  Colors  he  obtained  by  grind- 
ing charcoal  and  chalk,  and  crushing  the 
red  blood  out  from  the  blackberry.  His 
mother’s  laundry  furnished  him  with  in- 
digo, and  the  friendly  Indians  who  came 
to  his  father’s  house  gave  him  of  the  red 
and  yellow  earths  with  which  they  daubed 
their  faces.  With  such  rude  materials  the 
lad  painted  a child  sleeping  in  its  c*  -die, 
and  in  that  first  effort  of  precockr  r;  genius 
executed  certain  touches  whicu  he  never 
surpassed,  as  he  affirmed  long  after,  when 
at  the  zenith  of  his  remarkable  career. 

How,  from  such  primitive  efforts,  the 
Quaker  youth  gradually  worked  into  lo- 
cal fame,  went  to  Italy  and  acquired  po- 
sition there,  and  then  settled  in  England, 
became  the  favored  protege  of  the  king 
for  forty  years,  and  the  president  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Great  Britain — these 
are  all  matters  of  history,  and,  as  West 
never  forgot  his  love  for  his  native  land, 
entitle  him  to  the  respectful  remem- 
brance not  only  of  artists,  but  of  all  his 
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of  €i$iit>>«}i:iir>rary;  opinjfm  ami  abandon 
classic  costume  in  historical  comp-si- 
tioiisy  jWthiS  \ri  uovkdikm  he  wm  to  hia 
side  the  jtulgnuuiC  of  Sipiloshtia  Reynolds 
ajid  a revolution  in  certaitg 

of  art.  Notwith^taniUng  tins,  however, 
.West  whs. ornphatieallr  a nmu  of  h.ia tiling- 
i)Kkihli*dhy  if  rather  tliair  forrnino  ij.  otn} 
n-cnl:  'tfo 
ternl  tlu 


eottafci^vipejrn;  eyeyy 

aJ^cy,  to  ch^tn^h . or p Aviih 
pirffouhcl  •. groti f “•  nini*  &?&**■ 
v.mithxi'UHl  himself  with  ^mdor  . kindness 
iilul  generosit;-'  ti>  the  rising,  ^rrugglmg 
artists  of  ins.  rnilivo  i;.<?ir|;  Mo  .sooner  did 
ouv early  painters  venrh  Lmuhm dUm  they 
resorted  for  aid  v#yguM>P'a‘‘‘  h>  West.  utid 
found  in  hint  a friend  who  bail  thorn  his 
powerfu \ jrdtueme  wdthoiit  grudgUig.  or 
allowed  them  to  set  up  fhoir  ea^«ds  in  his 
sm4‘to,  tunl  gave  them  all  the  juntrintthin 
in  his/iK>>ver.  Trvimhulh  Stuart,  L>untap. 


Hreh 4vs0us  in  a dbpiy^Hi 
condition  both  in  Italy  where  he  >?udh’dL 
joivl  in  Kurland.  When  Reynolds  and 
(bunsUmmgh  gave*  a fresh  impnjse  to  .art, 
West's  gi)h itis  had  : ui  ready  total a da; 

df  making  flirt hvr 


mu&' Theapi 

resjs.  •'■''• 

Wost  established  himself  as  a portrait 
painter  af  the  ago  of  fifteen,  and  in  the 
following  year  <1753;  Copley  also  engaged 
hi  the  same  pursuit,  When  cm)  y m ve  n teen  * 
The  (ox'nwv  lived  lo  be  seyenty -nixie,  tlie 
latter  was  sevonf  \ -oigld  at  his  death.  The 
art  life  of  Conley  must  i*e  >.we«idem»  the 
.most  indigehpiis  and  ^^i\y\Auwmm  of 
the  Wo,  ^ 1 1 i iVrn^K  • jr  someewly 

iiisTnir-ti.mi  from  his  sbp-fadirir  Pelham. 
ar\d  enjoying  oppoi’tuidties^  dgiiied  to 
W est.  of  studying  portvaits  by  foreign  art- 
ists yet  ( VipIeyVs  gxrefcs 

dvriy  invagre  c «ptl  WhiUOvor  m 

achieved  with  hi 3 hnr-h,  until  iW  hually 
sKJi-d  hi  England,  at  the  age  of  thirty 
nine,  were  entirely his  owh,  ami  ran  :h& 
pt’drnlly  itadtidr'd  among  the  inostvaleed 
treasuivs  of  our  naiivtf  art.  $0  highly 


red  tone ifi ins  colors  nutalw^ysitgieeahle. 
yet  a shore  of  genius  must  be  granted- to 
the  artist whu  ^ 

Regul  as/*  <l  Ditjpi  th  on:  fheP&lC 
and  “ The  Death  of  Wolfe/'  It  unqm^- 
Uouftidy  iuipHed  daring  and  roivsekm*- 
nwss  of  jjowcT  iii  brave  the  opposition 


were  tile  abilities  of  Copley  esteemed  in 
bis  day  that  years  before  ever  he  crossed 
the  Atlantic  his  reputation  had  preceded 
him,  and  assured  hint  a welcome  and 
ready  patronage  in  London. 

It  is  said  that  Cop  ley  was  a very  slow* 
and  laborious  worker.  The  elaboration 
he  gave  to  the  details  of  costume  doubt- 
less Tequired  time.  But  if  the  popular 
opinion  was  correct,  we  must  ass  tune  that 


many  of  the  paintings  now  reputed  to  be 
by  his  hand  are  spurious.  It  is  a common 
saying-  that  a Copley  in  a New  England 
family  is  almost  equivalent  to  a title  of 
nobility.,  and  this  very  fact  would  lead 
many  to  attribute  to  him  family  portraits 
by  forgotten  art  ists  who  had  perl  laps 
caught  the  trick  of  his  style.  But  there 
yet  remain  enough  wel  1 - authenticated 
portraits  by  this  great  painter  in  excellent 
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preMM’vaiibir  to  render  .the  study  of  hk*  While  the  fame  of  Copley  Will  uilk 
w«>vks  ttiM*  of  £w>nl.  inhu*r-«t' nudviy  r'*si.  on  the  noHtoiits 

studcmh; ;:  foe  b(^^afhi?d  ;l-o 

iwistakui^r  the  fia.iullijiy  of  j.  will  pot  M ff>if^>it^ri;  tiia't ••'!#•.; w?«$;  .<*»«*  of 
Copley.  ■ £*df  lit > merit*  mad  de-  the  ahh’St  his  huh: a I painters  of  his  tinny 

far  is  are  tmfhvly  lus  own.  ifis  style.  wiW.  Tin*  • *o  m fn**i t Urn*  • * i U t \ \ *ti  v Thu  Boy  am I 
open  to  the  ehurge  of  fcxywaivfr  drying  ; the  Squirivr\  i painted  in  Boston**  the 
th^  tfutlmfs  imt  Kumetiiaossr  hard*  Awl  life  I “ Pmth  af  Piarsbu* v amt  thh 

almost  to  u i.ig rju*ef  pi  uei^;;  ‘ ‘ Deal h *rf ;;l>lV*irf.li4i|ri-iv:5' . _ 'f^r ■ 

The  Iasi  fault  wa,*.  hmveveiyless.  •notice  a^es  to  thy  fume  of  one  of  too  most  im 
aide  in  tli/y  funirial.  stately  dumad-trs  ami  porta  id;  American  artists  of  the  last  ecu 
of  vhc  time  than  it  would  he  lury . 

uadm*  ddVerenr  ^omlilfous/  In  c^npieys  . . Charles  ‘Wilson  "Peahy  the  next  artist 

Ip  tlu\sw  tirt&k  are  ssiwreo-  of  repel  tr- ui  the  ctdbmtM,  owes  tii’s  eeh'Urj 


piiiiif^y  vf  vveoj>.’*— [<*.  W-  patois,): 


ly.  pi'W’piihkv.  He  Wtik  fkr  su|H>rhtf  b> 
Wpjft  as  a ridurisi,  :\ud  Has  especially 
fyUidt^wiK  in;  tftjk  ^prenssimi  of 

the  and  ivpmdmuu'  flu*  elegant  dress 

of  the  period,  w hi)e  we  h&yp  had  no  artist 
who  has  ejtcyjied"  lihA  u ami 

ter  of  the  k&tuh  A ye-fy  ijjit*  uxtLU\\d&  <*f 
he<  skill  til  ftm  v^\U'iU  rt  see  n in  the  ud 
rmmhlo  ttf  Mr^  Relief  GUh  ttfckeu 

when  sho^  w&A  Ad 'N>> 
painter  w.*ih  ever  iiiore  i U sympathy  with 
his  u£o  thah  Ckiplny,  avtdthu*  when  we 
look  at  thy  port  emt*  ilk  w;hkdi 

hts  )ar»iVu'tt%  eotxhhei iterated  the  •command** 
m|?  characters  of  tiiose  C'Miioi(itl  (lay^,  iu 
their  brill  in  lit  ati<t  .'  ’ dtpifoV*^, 

their  bn:K*ad<>^  anil  etubrouhovd  yeHvt*. 
:uul  vlioieo  liiCyH  aiui  ^n.rfy  ihe  i may' one 
fion  earned  bank  to  fhe  With  nn- 
sitfta bh-  f oiTt*.  >v]iily  lit  fht*  sumb  time  v>^ 
iify  ;tsUpiished  at  tl  te'ahiUTy  ithk-h,  With 
so  little  traiuih.it  P»r*ld  vi\u  inVmpftaldy 
hotli  to  his  OonU-UApuraries  and  his  art. 


ty  partly  to; aeukkivtal xdrr-umshanres^  Qf 
etmrse  vt  u^vtum  deinvf  of  ability  is  itn- 
pheil  in  ortter  fhi^t  ope  n^y  kithw'  how  th 
turn  Ilr5  winds  of  fpflihth'feAth'  best  yx?- 
when  they  veer  in  Ui>  favor.  But 
in  sotkft ^ Pa«5s,  a)s  wdti>  Coph^vr.aiid 

fate*' Xf>  his  iutvantu^e, 
while*:  in  j^ihirk . u p ttm*W 
hei’s^tf.iw  his  wifjvy  4hd  pjffijfc  .hi hi.  opi^>r- 
tmiiti^  4wh>4  hi  oti At  a ny  mte*  it 
afr£ii\'*‘  m »•  in j>ts{ i<S^  to 
nod  fannr  of  C-hHiks  \V'ifeo7i  pealy  Kr  thp 
||ci  that  he  was  enabled  to  h»¥ 

&rt  with  tln>  name  v.d  Wushhi^ujyuhd; 
that,  htsf^ph  Retnlmtjdt,  hr 

art  pu^ih^  Was  able  h>  ^inpii&di^  life 

f ume  of  the  fanuly  mihic*  Peale  tfe  elder 
fp  m.ri  a sp‘Vialist ; lel  rather  Hke  >:•;* 
many  horp.  jii  Ajneneu.  crfhal  w.dii  -i  y.  ». 
f a*a!  y^rs^lshty  thnl  ynabir*d  bun  to 

rv :ud.  moderately  well  ?n  what-vei  iu-  :ut 
d<'H<>oi;.  ayithuut  uehieviuir  the  Idjile  si 
AP'  y f t - rnidiiui.i»^ 

alti'nuatvly  h>  scn:enc!e  and  mechard^.  tW 
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iuyatly  drifted  into  art,  itf&fcjt  tw^r  to  Eog* 
lariil  Divd  studied  with  Wbd, 

^America.  hi  tlmo  to  filter  Ufe  arnn"  micl 
riMC  to  the  van]:  of  oolnuel.  His  versa  lib 
turn  of  mind  Is  welt  .illustrated  by  UttV* 
wlm  &av&  that  4 'be  s^w»Hl  bif  own  ivory 
for  bis  miniatures. . moulded  the  glasses, 
aidl  tnaibs  tW  shagreen  1 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Peale  to  paint 
K-veraJ  exec il c nt  po r tra i ts  of  Wa-sliington  , 
representum*  luti*  during  tW  niilitary  part 
mY  l»is  career  boil?  before  and  duHu.fr  the 

ReVnbuion  Wkiug  many  of  the  quub 
itlffis  of  good  4Hi  Uifcte  -ijtotarittta  iuv  yet 
frufkiul  4tnd  characteristic  .likeiieHse*.  of 
the  Eaf  inVr  of  ins  Cb>m\tiyyaiKl  to.  suck 
.ir«;  “f  vtTv  vi-rem  interest  and  value. 

It  U to  another  Hevolu t iona ry  soldier 
of  ^vipeVibH  UMtumJ  j«>lm 

T burn  tell  I * t ( ia,t  the  ommlry  in  nidebleb  f‘?>r 
^ naMooai  for  tW$xje 

art'.  T hr  so o of  vIoMitbuu  TridulmU.  * »• 
.Ion  Hi  Ymewume  of  fj;i/u.»ecVK*Ut',  be  jh*~ 
..a.ida^ical  eild^libn  at 

km*  agxtut  observe  ike 
i£y-ve|teteng  iHliuriHe  of  one  uyi . That 

"aa  .,tm*;ntv  uitedeu  to  width  was  rat** 

v\j£&i  by  iitehV ‘te  ri;  ,u  f lev  a work'  of  VVu- 
Mw  fke  \rnsu  painter  \yho  w;>s  w<-b 
' to  thy  bwauju*  nee  tetl I&  of  merry 


England  by  Charles  1.  fed  HI  arietta  Ma- 
ria. vvus  again  n>  War  fruit.  It  inspired 
the  gotiiua  nt TrUtubull  with  a-  pa&siou  for 
color  while  yet  in  Ids  youth,  and  titlmujUv 
ly  led  4o  1W  Ihrooitivug  a gmt  t k isiorirat 
painter. 

Bui  urs«  Ite  hftd  ft)  umtenro  the  storm 
of  whi\  which  gave  bun  that  eKpnrimeul- 
al  know  ledge,  of  which  lu\atW\vavd  made 
Such  pood  uko  Of  h high  spirit  mat  proud,, 
i te  bVr  if  ptoy  Trii^td  t U II  serial 

tikelbau  v>a.'  major  a?  ike  scoruiing'of  tk.e 
work*  of  ifei^nyjte  aitd  had 

midlist  a rolV  )i.  b-s  avbvTt  ho  threw  up  SiO 
eonnui^sitiro  ami  wemt . ovi^r  tic  ;ETYglatUl 
un d n j;e  <islb4b! 1 ^ hdsy  style, 

is  pen  epUbb'  in  many  of  flu*  works  of  the 
yntuiger  ariisl. 

] f iuvpitality  vy  oi^e  H^u  of 
/IVundrcd!  p« >ssas.srd  \l  to  a piurked  dys-n 
T^.w*:.  tli  If t;Vrbn<^.  itv;  iaieHi  . ■by^l*' 

ti’liiivb  \vonj  tdiielly  cpuipobod 
dtt  tvjrjd  liid^  kc  executed  in  llt^ 

Wfintry  in  Ibr  lalrt  y*  ars  vf  bis  life,  i*  nv 
tnarkaib*  . This  probably  was  dw  i in  part 
1<<  ( In*  lack  of  any  appnaioble  aft  uidn 
auice^  o?'  patrfUNuirc  In  k feafwif  rdV^itry  to 
■sf.nin.ihUo  t he' i\vW>\)r  a Hlutus.  Thy.^er»iu% 
of  TvmidMjH.  w?b  conspiriKmis  m poru^dt- 
un  and  kiMuriral  pandiny.  Tim  energy 
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The  art- . «*f  thi* .great  p^HteV,-  for  so  :wiv 
huitin  rie  W of  .hli?  works, 

culimoated  m ihe'  hit^tor ic^l  coir« pr^«t t i<> us 
entitled  v * The 

of  Inde|)eri<lf.m‘<?‘)  *r  / vThe  Siege  ofjOibmJv 
tar/’  and  th*  irnrndrtid  paintings  ?epr»* 
& siting  t he v and 

HI  | Battle  of  Bunker  Hi!}/’  Tie*  la*t 
two  ivigee  ,iu*t  surpa&seil  hv  uuy  similar 
works  u\  die  1o.n1  em^tury;  and  'ihufc  fat 
•stood  alone  in  American-  historical  paint 
ing.  Cabinet  m s fib  All  my  ydtu  hi 1 1 e i j rmd vh 


fore  u*  the  who  conducted  the 

stnigglmg  .colon ms  sueees*t\d)y  to  rml!- 
•Utrf  independence  and  political  freedom, 
Trumbull^  ;mhuat>w^ .;;$ri  oiT'djf  many  of 
the  men  who  wmrepiW^  m the  Revm 
{ntiuff  arv  also  *»ry  spirited  hud  charac- 
teristic ami  of  ini>‘$iim^hle\hi»tfiric-  vTiiiie. 
Tie  less  »o  the  repre^mta- 

firm  of  feminmo  beauty^  The  range  of  his 
talents  vcm TimUetLTiujr  inihin  that  Par- 
m\v  amt  they  displayed.  etfrlaui  exeek 
leiices  quite  rare  iii  tin?' ATOc.h>Saxon  ait 
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of  his  nature  xs  ilhtstsated  m ^ach  power- 
ful portraits  as  those  of  Washington  ami  j 
Hajmltan . . and.  un 

like  the  originals  in  details  of  feature,.] 
they  are  life-like  iii  their  general  reseqri- 
blanee,  and  thrill  Us  wit, h the  spirit  of 
those  whom  they  nqWesent.  We  see  be-  I 


of  that  }K?ruvi.  Vv  ithiu  that  ian.it  he  was 
moyed  by  4 ^hrmxt  feeling;  for  Vjcdor arid 
exhibited  great,  force  of  a^pressioiu  Bui 
let  him  stray  beyond  the  cornpasft  of  Ins 
^presentation  of  worn- 

_ ■ jj|  |||  |g 

h is 
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and  detail  to  an  unusual  degree.  The  faces 
are  in  miniature,  in  many  cases  portraits 
from  life.  They  could  be  cut  out  and 
framed  as  portraits ; each  also  is  stamped 
with  the  individual  passions  of  that  ter- 
rible hour — hate,  exultation,  pain,  cour- 
age, sorrow,  despair.  And  yet  with  all 
this  truth  of  detail  the  general  spirit  and 
effect  of  the  scene  is  preserved.  The  on- 
ward movement,  the  rush  and  the  onset 
of  war,  the  harmony  of  lines,  the  massing 
of  chiar-oscuro,  the  brilliance  and  truth 
of  color — all  are  there.  One  gazes  first 
astonished  at  the  skill  of  the  artist,  and 
ends  by  feeling  his  heart  stirred,  and  his 
emotions  shaken  as  the  leaves  of  the  for- 
est are  blown  by  the  winds  of  October, 
and  his  sympathies  carried  away  by  the 
grandeur  and  the  terror  of  battle.  Yes, 
when  John  Trumbull  painted  those  two 
pictures,  he  was  inspired  by  the  fires  of 
genius  for  once  in  his  life.  His  later  his- 
torical works  are  so  inferior  in  all  respects 
as  scarcely  to  seem  to  be  by  the  same  hand. 

Trumbull  lived  to  see  a taste  for  the 
arts  growing  up  among  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  the  first  feeble  attempts  to 
furnish  art  instruction  in  his  native  land 
to  the  artists  of  the  future.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 

In  the  same  year  with  Trumbull  was 
bom  the  greatest  colorist  and  portrait 
painter  we  have  seen  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  Gilbert  Stuart.  The  town  of 
Narragansett,  in  the  little  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  the  birth-place  of  this  painter, 
who  came  of  Scotch  and  Welsh  descent — 
an  alliance  of  blood  whose  individual 
traits  are  well  illustrated  in  the  life  and 
character  of.  the  painter. 

Fortune  was  becoming  a little  kinder  to 
our  artists.  Stuart’s  dawning  genius  wras 
directed  at  Newport  by  Cosmo  Alexander, 
a Scotch  portrait  painter  of  some  merit, 
who  took  his  pupil  to  Scotland  and  placed 
him  in  charge  of  Sir  George  Chambers. 
After  various  vicissitudes,  including,  like 
so  many  of  our  early  painters,  an  art  ap- 
prenticeship in  the  studio  of  West,  the 
young  American  artist  settled  for  a wrhile 
abroad,  and  acquired  such  repute  that  he 
rivalled  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  in  the  popu- 
lar esteem;  his  brush  was  in  demand  by 
the  first  in  the  land,  and  the  unfortu- 
nate Louis  XVI.  was  included  among  his 
sitters. 

After  this,  in  1793,  Stuart  returned  to 
America,  painted  the  portraits  of  our  lead- 


ing citizens  in  our  chief  cities,  and  finally 
settled  in  Boston.  The  most  important 
works  he  executed  in  this  country  were 
his  well-known  portraits  of  Washington, 
including  the  famous  full-length  paint- 
ing which  represents  the  great  man,  not 
in  the  prime  of  his  active  days,  as  repre- 
sented by  Peale  and  Trumbull,  but  when, 
crowned  with  glory  and  honol*,  in  the 
majesty  of  a serene  old  age,  he  was  ap- 
proaching the  sunset  of  life. 

The  character  of  Stuart  was  one  of 
marked  peculiarities,  and  offers  points  of 
interest  scarcely  equalled  by  that  of  any 
other  American  artist.  The  canny  shrewd- 
ness and  penetrating  perception  of  the 
Scotchman  were  mellowed  almost  to  the 
point  of  inconsistency  by  the  warm  and 
supple  traits  of  his  Welsh  ancestry.  An 
admirable  story-teller  himself,  he  in  turn 
gave  rise  by  his  oddities  to  many  racy  an- 
ecdotes, some  of  which  have  been  treas- 
ured up  and  well  told  by  Dunlap,  who,  if 
inferior  as  a painter,  deserves  to  be  long 
and  cordially  remembered  for  his  discur- 
sive but  valuable  book  on  early  American 
painters. 

As  regards  the  art  of  Stuart,  it  can  be 
safely  affirmed  that  America  has  produced 
no  painter  who  has  been  more  unmistak- 
ably entitled  to  rank  among  men  of  gen- 
ius. He  followed  no  beaten  track;  he 
gave  in  his  allegiance  to  no  canon  of  the 
schools.  His  eagle  eye  perceived  the  se- 
crets of  nature  according  to  no  prescribed 
rules.  Not  satisfied  with  surfaces  or  ac- 
cessories, he  gave  us  character  as  well. 

Nor  did  he  rest  here.  In  the  technical  re- 
quirements of  his  art  he  stands  original 
and  alone.  That  seemingly  hard,  practi- 
cal Scotch  nature  of  his  was  yet  attuned 
like  a delicate  chord  to  the  melody  of  col- 
or ; few  more  than  he  have  felt  the  subtle 
relation  between  sound  and  color,  for  he 
was  also  a musician.  In  the  handling  of 
pigments,  again,  he  stands  pre-eminent 
among  the  artists  of  his  generation.  Why 
is  it  that  his  cold’s  arc  as  brilliant,  as 
pure,  as  forcible,  as  harmonious  to-day  as 
when  he  laid  them  on  the  canvas  nearly 
a century  ago  ( If  you  carefully  examine 
his  pictures,  you  shall  see  one  cause  of 
the  result  explained.  He  had  such  con- 
fidence in  his  power,  and  such  technical 
mastery,  that  lies  needed  not  to  experiment 
with  treacherous  vehicles,  and  rarely  mix- 
ing tints  on  the  palette,  laid  pure  blues, 
reds,  or  yellows  directly  on  the  canvas, 
and  slightly  dragged  them  together. 
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Tims  he  was  able  to  render  the  stippled, 
mottled  appearance  of  color  as  it  actually 
appears  on  the  skin,  to  suggest  also  the 
prismatic  effect  which  all  objects  have  in 
nature,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  keeping 
the  colors  apart,  to  insure  their  perma- 
nence. Stuart  generally  painted  thinly 
on  large-grained  canvas,  which  gave  the 
picture  the  softness  of  atmosphere.  But 
sometimes*  as  in  the  case  of  the  powerful 
portrait  of  General  Knox,  he  loaded  his 
colors.  But  even  in  that  work  he  did  not 
depart  from  his  usual  practice  in  render- 
ing the  flesh  tints. 

It  has  l >een  alleged  by  some  that  Stuart 
was  unable  to  do  justice  to  the  delicate 
beauty  of  women,  especially  the  refined 
type  which  is  characteristic  of  the  United 
States.  He  may  have  more  often  failed 
in  this  regard  than  in  other  efforts,  but 
the  force  of  the  accusation  disappears 
when  one  observes  the  extraordinary 
loveliness  of  such  j>ortraits  as  that  of 
Mrs.  Forrester,  the  sister  of  Judge  Story, 
at  Salem.  But,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  make 
little  difference  to  him  who  the  sitter  hap- 
pened to  be.  He  entered  into  the  nature 
of  the  individual,  grasped  the  salient  trait* 
of  his  character,  and  whether  it  was  a 
seaman  or  a statesman,  a triumphant  gen- 


eral or  a reigning  belle,  his  unerring  eye 
and  his  matchless  brush  rendered  justice 
tp  each  personality. 

Gilbert  Stuart  Newton,  the  nephew  of 
Stuart,  is  a painter  well  known  in  Eng- 
land* where  lie  early  established  himself; 
and  having  been  bom  at  Halifax,  and  al- 
ways remained  a British  subject,  be  more 
properly  belongs  to  foreign  art.  But  his 
education  was  gained  in  the  studio  of  bis 
uncle  iu  Boston*  and  bis  style  shows  un- 
mistakable traces  of  the  teachers  meth- 
ods. Newton  executed  some  good  por- 
traits before  abandoning  his  native  land, 
including  one  of  John  Adams,  which  is 
in  the  Massach tilths  Historical  Society. 
He  is  known  abroad  as  a genre  painter  of 
sem  i -1  i tera  ry  com  p< >si  t i 011s. 

James  Froth ingham  also  was  a pupil, 
and  in  some  degree  an  imitator,  of  Stuart 
who  possessed  unusual  ability  in  portrait- 
ure. But  it  was  confined  to  flic  painting 
of  the  head;  whether  from  the  lack  of 
early  advantages,  which  was  so  remarka- 
ble that  he  had  not  even  seen  a palette 
when,  self-taught,  he  was  able  to  execute 
a very  tolerable  likeness,  or  because  of 
natural  limitation  of  power.  Frothing- 
ham's  talent  seemed  to  stop  at  the  neck  of 
the  sitter.  The  face  would  perhaps  be  re* 
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popularity  as  a portrait  painter.  He  was 
possessed  of  great  versatility,  was  eccen- 
tric, a bon-vivant , and  excelled  at  telling: 
a story.  It  is  melancholy  to  record  that 
after  many  vicissitudes  he  ended  his  days 
in  poverty. 

Thomas  Sully  was  also  a native  of  Eng- 
land, w ho  came  to  this  country  in  child- 
hood, and  lived  so  recently  that  it  is  ditfi- 


produced  with  a force,  a beauty,  a truth 
of  color  and  character,  that  oftentimes 
suggested  the  art  of  Stuart,  while  the 
hands  or  shoulders  were  almost  ludicrous- 
ly out  of  drawing  and  proportion.  Be- 
sides Frothingham,  there  were  a number 
of  painters  of  celebrity,  contemporaries  of 
Stuart,  hut  unequal  merit.  Colonel  Sar- 
gent acquired  a repute  in  his  time  which 
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it  is  difficult  to  understand  at  present. 
He  seems  to  have  been  more  of  an  ama- 
teur than  a professional  artist.  Iiis  ablest 
work  is  the  “Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  ' 
of  which  a copy  is  preserved  at  Plymouth. 
Rembrandt  Peaie  obtained  a permanent 
reputation  for  his  very  able  and  truthful 
portrait  of  Washington.-  He  bestowed 
upon  it  the  best  efforts  of  his  mature  years, 
and  it  received  the  compliment  of  being 
purchased  by  Congress  for  &2000— a large 
sum  for  an  American  painting  in  those 
days,  wheirt  he  purchasing  power  of  mon- 
ey was  greater  than  it  is  now.  ‘ * The 
Court  of  Death,'1  by  Peule,  is  an  ambi- 
tious painting,  which  had  a wide  repute 
at  one  time,  but  some  of  his  simpler 
compositions  were  of  more  artistic  value. 
John  Wesley  Jarvis,  a native  of  Eug- 
ferul.  likewise  enjoyed  at  one  time  much 


cult  to  realize  that  lie  was  the  contem- 
porary of  Trumbull  and  Stuart.  Sul- 
ly had  great  refinement  of  feeling;  this 
is  shown  in  a certain  favorite  ideal  head 
of  a maiden  which  lie  reproduced  in  vari- 
ous compositions.  One  often  recognizes 
it  in  his  works.  His  portraits  are  also 
pleasing,  but  in  the  treatment  of  a mascu- 
line likeness  the  feebleness  of  his  style 
ami  its  lack  of  originality  or  strength  are 
too  often  apparent. 

John  N eagle,  of  Philadelphia,  was  a pu- 
pil of  Sully,  but  first  began  his  art  career 
as  apprentice  to  a coach  painter.  Like 
many  of  our  artists  of  that  time,  he  tried 
his  hand  at  a portrait  of  Washington,  hut 
lie  will  be  longest  and  best  remembered 
by  Iris  vivid  and  Chamcderistic  painting  of 
Patrick  Lyon,  the  blacksmith,  at  his  forge. 
This  picture  now  hangs  in  the  elegant 
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galterie&  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  where  several  of  the  master 
pieces  of  our  early  painters  mav  be  seen 
hanging  m company  with  it,  among  them 
West’s  “Christ  Rejected./'  Vanderlyn 's 
Ariadne/* and  Alston's  “Dead  Mun  Re* 
stored  to  Life." 

Born  the  year  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, John  Vimderlyn,  like  most 
of  the  leading  artists  of  this  period  of 
whom  we  are  writing,  lived  to  old  age. 
His  days  were  filled  with  hardship  and  vi- 
cissitude, and  unless  he  has  since  become 
aware  of  the  fame  he  left  behind,  lie  was 
one  of  many  to  whom  life  has  been  a very 
questionable  boon. 

Vanderlyn  was  a farmer’s  boy  cm  the 


Hudson  River.  It  was  one  of  those  cu- 
rious incidents  by  which  Destiny  some- 
times makes  us  think  there  may  be,  after 
all,  something*  more  than  blind  chance  in 
her  ways,  that  Aaron  Burr,  passing  by 
his  father's  house,  saw  some  rude  sketches 
of  the  rustic  lad.  With  that  keen  eye  of 
his,  Burr  discerned  in  them  signs  of  prom 
ise,  and  invited  him  to  come  to  New  York. 
When  Vanderlyn  arrived,  Btirr  treated 
him  kindly.  Even tuaJ  ly  the  painter  made 
a portrait  of  Theodosia,  the  beautiful  and 
ill-fated  daughter  Of  his  benefactor;  and 
when  Burr  was  under  a cloud,  and  forced 
to  fly  to  Europe,  it  was  Vanderlyn  who 
received  and  gave  him  shelter. 

Much  of  the  art  life  of  this  painter  was 
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passed  at  Rome  and  in  Paris.  His  varied 
fortunes;  and  the  constant  adversity  that 
baffled  him  at  every  step,  obliged  him  to 
resort  to  many  a pitiful  shift  to  keep  soul 


the  time  seems  to  be  proven  not  only  by 
the  applause  it.  received  at  Rome,  but  also 
by  the  fact  that  it  carried  off  the  gold 
medal  at  the  Salon  in  Paris.  Such  is  ilie 
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and  laxly  together.  It  was  owing  to  this 
cause  that  he  so  rarely  found  opportunity 
to  do  justice  to  the  undoubted  ability  he 
possessed. 

But  Vanderlyn  left  at  least  two  impor- 
tant creations*  marked  by  genuine  artistic 
feeling  and  beauty,  that  will  long  entitle 
him  to  a favorable  position  among  Amer- 
ican painters.  ‘ 4 Marius  among  the  Ruins 
of  Carthage”  I have  never  seen,  and  can 
only  speak  of  it  by  report,  but  that  it  is  a 
work  deserving  to  rank  high  in  the  art  of 


irony  of  fate  that,  the  artist  was  twice 
forced  to  pawn  tills  medal ; the  second 
time  he  was  unable  to  redeem  it. 

Tine  Ariadne1'  ba«s  unfortunately  be- 
gun to  show  signs  of  age*  and  the  browns 
into  which  the  flesh-tints  are  painted  are 
com  mencing  to  discolor  the  delicate  grays. 
An  oil-painting,  if  properly  executed, 
should  hold  it*  qualities  for  a longer  time. 
But  the  works  of  too  many  good  artists 
are  unfortunately  affected  in  the  same- 
way.  The  *4  Ariadne”  is,  however,  a no- 
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ble  composition,  quite  in  classic  style,  and 
if  not  strikingly  original,  is  a most  cred- 
itable work  for  the  early  art  of  a young 
people, 

Newport,  Rhode  Island's  charming  lit- 
tle city  by  the  sea,  once  a thriving  com- 
mercial centre,  now  a favorite  resort  of 


Cr.  Mul bone,  who,  after  a successful  art 
life  iu  his  native  town  and  at  Charleston, 
died  at  Newport  at  the  early  age  of  thirty- 
two. 

Miniature  painting  was  a favorite  pur- 
suit of  our  early  artists;  Some  of  our 
best  portraits  have  been  done  by  that 
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means;  but  among  all  who  have  followed 
it  in  the  United  States  none  have  excelled 
Mai  bone,  although  some,  like  John  Fraser, 
of  South  Carolina,  have  been  very  clever 
at  it.  He  succeeded  in  giving  character 
to  his  faces  to  a degree  unusual  in  minia- 


culture,  gayety,  and  wealth,  but  always 
opulent  in  delightful  colonial  and  Revo- 
lutionary associations,  and  doubly  attract- 
ive for  the  artistic  memories  that  cling  to 
it,  and  the  treasures  of  our  art  which  it 
contains,  was  the  birth-place  of  Edward 
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ture,  while  the  coloring  was  rendered  at 
once  with  remarkable  delicacy,  purity, 
and  fidelity.  His  best  works  are  proba- 
bly the  likeness  of  Mr.  Green,  and  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  group  called  “The 
Hours,”  which  is  carefully  preserved  in 
the  Athenaeum  at  Providence. 

With  the  general  public  the  name  of  no 
American  artist  of  that  time  is  probably 
more  widely  known  than  that  of  Wash- 
ington Allston.  He  owes  this,  doubtless, 
in  part  to  the  fact  that  being  also  a writer 
he  became  identified  with  the  literary  circle 
at  that  time  prominent  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. He  was  bom  in  1779  at  Wac- 
camaw,  South  Carolina.  Sent  at  seven 
years  of  age  to  Newport,  both  for  health 
and  instruction,  he  lived  there  ten  years, 
and  very  likely  associated  with  Malbone, 
and  perhaps  met  Stuart  there. 

Subsequently  Allston  visited  Italy,  and 
then  settled  in  London,  where  his  talents 
were  sufficiently  recognized  to  gain  him 
the  position  of  Academician.  The  mis- 
take of  his  art  life,  although  it  was  per- 
haps advantageous  to  his  fame  at  home, 
was  his  return  to  the  United  States  while 
yet  in  his  prime.  The  absence  of  influ- 
ences encouraging  to  art  growth,  and  of 
that  sympathy  and  patronage  so  essential 
to  a sensitive  nature  like  that  of  Allston’s, 
had  a blighting  effect  on  his  faculties,  and 
the  many  years  passed  in  Boston  were 
years  of  aspiration  rather  than  achieve- 
ment. Allston  has  suffered  from  two 
causes.  Overrated  as  an  artist  in  his  day, 
his  reputation  is  now  endangered  from  a 
tendency  to  award  him  less  than  justice; 
the  latter  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  Allston  himself  adopted  a course  of 
action  that  tended  to  repress  rather  than 
develop  his  art  powers.  In  his  desire  to 
give  to  his  productions  intellectual  and 
moral  value  and  permanent  dignity,  and 
in  his  aversion  to  sensationalism  in  art, 
he  treated  his  subjects  with  a deliberate 
severity  which  takes  away  from  them  all 
the  feeling  of  spontaneity  which  is  so  de- 
lightful and  important  in  works  of  the 
imagination.  If  his  genius  had  been  of 
the  high  order  claimed  by  some,  such  a 
result  would  have  been  impossible.  The 
emotional  element  would  sometimes  have 
asserted  itself,  and  given  to  his  finished 
works  that  warmth  and  attraction  the 
lack  of  which,  while  they  are  intellectu- 
ally interesting  and  worthy  of  great  re- 
spect, prevents  them  from  inspiring  and 
winning  our  hearts,  and  has  impaired 


their  influence  in  advancing  the  progress 
of  art. 

That  Allston  might  have  produced 
paintings  of  more  absolute  power  seems 
evident  from  his  numerous  crayon  sketch- 
es and  studies  for  paintings,  which  are  full 
of  fire,  energy,  and  beauty,  delicate  fancy 
and  creative  power.  One  can  not  wholly 
understand  Allston  until  he  has  seen  those 
studies,  and  it  can  not  be  too  much  regret- 
ted that  he  did  not  allow  a freer  rein  to  his 
brush  when  composing  the  works  upon 
which  he  desired  to  establish  his  fame. 
When  he  did  so  far  forget  himself  we  get 
a glimpse  of  the  fervor  and  grandeur  of 
the  imagination  that  burned  in  that  brain, 
whose  thoughts  were  greater  than  its  ca- 
pacity for  expression.  It  must  also  be 
granted  that  the  works  of  Allston  have 
the  quality  peculiar  to  the  productions  of 
original  minds.  It  is  not  until  they  have 
been  seen  repeatedly  that  they  reveal  all 
that  is  in  them.  “Uriel  in  the  Sun,” 
“Jeremiah,”  and  “The  Dead  Man  Re- 
stored to  Life”  are  probably  the  best  of  the 
finished  works  by  which  to  estimate  the 
solemnity,  mysteriousness, and  impressive- 
ness of  Allston’s  imagination.  Without 
giving  us  new  revelations  regarding  the 
secrets  of  color,  as  he  was  rather  an  imi- 
tator of  the  Venetian  school  than  an  orig- 
inator in  this  line,  Allston  can  be  justly 
considered  one  of  the  most  agreeable  col- 
orists of  the  American  school. 

Few  of  those  who  recognize  the  late 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  as  the  inventor  of  our 
telegraphic  system  are  aware  that  in  early 
life  he  was  an  artist,  and  gave  abundant 
promise  of  excelling  both  in  sculpture  and 
painting.  He  became  the  pupil  of  All- 
ston in  London,  and  modelled  at  that  time 
a statue  called  the  “Dying  Hercules,” 
which  won  the  prize  of  a gold  medal  of- 
fered by  the  Adelphi  Society  of  Arts  for 
the  best  single  figure.  From  this  statue 
he  afterward  composed  a painting  of  the 
same  subject,  which  is  now  in  New  Ha- 
ven— a work  of  unquestioned  power,  show- 
ing careful  anatomical  knowledge  and  a 
creative  imagination.  There  was  good 
reason  to  predict  a noble  career  in  art  for 
the  young  American,  but  circumstances 
beyond  his  control  drifted  him  away  from 
the  chosen  pursuit  of  his  youth,  and  he 
eventually  achieved  fame  and  fortune  in 
the  paths  of  science.  But  in  the  prosper- 
ous hours  of  his  after-life  did  he  not  some- 
times look  back  to  his  early  art  with  a 
pang  of  regret  ? It  is  to  Morse  that  the 
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National  Academy  of  Design  owes  its  ori- 
gin, and  with  him  closed  the  first  period 
of  American  art. 

We  see  that  this  division  of  our  pic- 
torial art,  with  the  exception  of  Thomas 
Birch,  of  Philadelphia,  a marine  painter 
of  some  repute,  and  a few  others  of  less 
note,  was  devoted  to  the  figure,  and  if 
sometimes  feeble  in  result,  was  inspired 
by  lofty  motives.  In  historical  art  and 
portraiture  it  was  sometimes  very  able, 
and  fairly  maintained  itself  on  a level 
with  the  contemporary  art  of  Europe. 
Owing  to  the  entire  want  of  art  opportu- 
nities at  home,  our  leading  artists,  with 
few  exceptions,  were  forced  to  pass  a good 
part  of  their  lives  in  foreign  studios. 

We  also  find  that  a feeling  for  the 
beauty  of  form,  as  indicated  in  black  and 
white,  or  in  sculpture,  was  scarcely  per- 
ceptible in  this  stage  of  our  art.  With 
the  exception  of  Deacon  Drowne,  who 
worked  in  wood  and  metal,  and  Patience 
Wright,  who  modelled  skillfully  in  wax, 


the  feeling  for  plastic  art  was  very  nearly 
dormant  in  the  country,  while  any  prog- 
ress in  architecture,  until  recent  years, 
was  hopelessly  ignored.  It  is  true  that 
the  active,  restless  intellect  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  sought  to  endow  the  nation 
with  a sixth  order  of  architecture,  patri- 
otically resembling  a stalk  of  Indian  corn. 
The  small  pillars  made  after  this  design 
are  in  one  of  the  vestibules  of  the  base- 
ment of  the  Capitol  at  Washington,  where 
the  ardent  soul  of  the  patriot  may  visit 
them,  and  see  for  himself  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  only  original  order  of 
architecture  ever  attempted  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Through  much  tribulation,  much  ear- 
nest faith  and  enthusiasm  for  art,  our 
early  painters  prepared  the  way  for  the 
national  art  of  the  future.  We  owe  much 
to  them,  and  in  our  preference  for  present 
methods,  which  must  in  turn  be  super- 
seded by  others,  let  us  not  forget  the  hon- 
or due  to  the  pioneers  of  American  art. 


ROSAMOND. 

In  the  fragrant  bright  June  morning,  Rosamond,  the  queen  of  girls, 
Down  the  marble  door-steps  loiters,  radiant  with  her  sunny  curls ; 

O’er  the  greensward,  through  the  garden,  passes  to  the  river’s  brink. 
Throws  away  an  old  bouquet,  and  wonders  if  ‘twill  float  or  sink. 

Then  returning  through  the  garden,  round  and  round  the  lawn  she  goes. 
Singing  as  she  cuts  fresh  roses — she  herself  her  world's  fair  rose ; 


In  her  dainty  morning  robe,  and  straw  hat  shading  half  her  face. 
Picturesque  in  form  and  feature,  lovely  in  her  youth  and  grace  ; 

In  her  hand  a little  dagger,  sharp  and  glittering  in  the  sun. 

Rifling  hearts  of  thorny  bushes,  cutting  roses  one  by  one. 

Pink  and  white  and  blood-red  crimson,  some  in  bud  and  some  full  blown— 
There  through  lawn  and  grove  and  garden  sings  she  to  herself  alone : 

Softly  sings  in  broken  snatches  some  old  song  of  Spain  or  France, 

As  she  holds  her  roses  off  at  full  arms-length  with  sidelong  glance. 

Shifting  groups  of  forms  and  colors,  for  a painter's  eye  hath  she. 

And  all  beauty  pleaseth  her,  so  artist-like  and  fancy-free. 

Now  she  enters  her  boudoir,  and  sets  her  roses  in  a vase ; 

There  for  seven  days  and  nights  their  bloom  and  fragrance  fill  the  place. 

When  the  petals  droop  and  fade  she’ll  bear  them  to  the  river’s  brink. 
Singing,  throw  them  on  the  waves,  and  wonder  if  they’ll  float  or  sink. 

Will  she  bear  away  to-night  a bunch  of  lovers’  rose-hearts — pray? 

Set  them  in  her  vase  a week — then  throw  them  with  her  flowers  away  ? 
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I. 

OVER  the  distant  Surrey  hills  lingered 
the  opal  tints  of  sunset  fading  in  the 
purpling  haze  of  twilight.  There  seemed 
to  be  a listening  silence.  Save  the  pas- 
sionless monotone  of  the  river,  the  far-off 
beat  of  an  oar,  the  murmurous  sough  of  a 
tall  brotherhood  of  pines,  the  sleepy  twit- 
ter of  an  uneasy  bird,  all  things  else  were 
asleep.  The  western  horizon  still  glowed 
from  a “radiance  like  golden  aisles  pene- 
trating through  angelic  chapels  to  the 
shekinah  of  the  west/’  and  the  gray  shad- 
ows deepened  as  the  stars  kept  silent 
watch.  Then  the  fragrant  air  vibrated 
with  the  song  of  a love-lorn  nightingale. 

A cool,  damp  mist  swept  up  from  the 
river;  but  still  I lingered  at  the  garden 
wall,  waiting,  expecting.  At  nineteen  I 
was  simple  Marjorie  Cameron,  an  orphan, 
an  heiress,  and,  they  said,  a beauty,  but  an 
untamed  Highland  lassie.  My  mind  wan- 
dered purposeless,  adrift,  filled  with  quaint 
conceits,  sown  first  by  my  old  nurse,  who 
hushed  me  to  sleep  with  all  manner  of 
grim  tales  of  the  Borders — banshees  and 
second-sight,  and  ballads  of  Donica  of 
Arkinlow,  and  the  Wild  Huntsman,  in 
whose  existence  I held  firm  faith.  But 
the  little  neglected  lassie  was  at  last  re- 
membered by  some  aristocratic  relations, 
and  I was  transplanted  from  the  remote 
glen  and  its  beloved  gorse  and  heather  to 
the  exotic  atmosphere  of  Lindenmere,  the 
residence  of  my  aunt.  Lady  Seton,  and 
her  daughters  Edith  and  Louise,  within  a 
drive  of  London.  Three  or  four  years  of 
boarding-school  training  failed  to  make  me 
a proper  society  puppet,  so  I was  gradual- 
ly left  to  myself.  I devoured  indiscrimi- 
nately all  legends  and  traditions  treating 
of  the  supernatural,  peopling  the  pages  of 
poetry  and  romance.  I dabbled  weakly 
in  psychology  and  animal  magnetism, 
and  the  hazy  witcheries  of  superstition; 
nothing  enchanted  me  more  than  a tale 
of  wraith,  or  bogle,  or  warlock,  and  my 
dreams  wTere  all  of  something  I had  yet  to 
discover.  Nothing  could  disturb  my  faith 
in  Oriental  fatalism.  I fully  compre- 
hended the  longing  to  look  into  the  fu- 
ture which  had  charmed  with  its  weird 
fascination  the  philosophers  and  astrolo- 
gers on  the  mooned  plains  of  Chaldea  and 
by  the  dark  waters  of  Egypt. 

My  book-shelves  were  filled  with  works 
upon  spiritualism,  manuals  on  magnet- 
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ism,  and  novels,  when  they  wrere  weird 
and  mystic,  and  so  I despised  artificial 
life  and  its  restraints,  and  was,  in  fact, 
a most  useless  and  uncanny  young  lady 
— so  said  my  aunt's  maid  to  her  mistress. 
One  of  my  fewr  pleasures  consisted  in 
rambling  about  the  beautiful  garden  of 
Lindenmere  until  awed  by  the  darksome 
shadows  of  the  linden  groves,  and,  cold 
with  dew,  I would  avoid  the  drawing- 
room, and  steal  away  to  my  own  rooms 
and  their  spiritual  problems.  In  this  pur- 
poseless manner  the  long  sweet  summer 
days  would  drift  away,  and  still  I waited 
for  the  inevitable  something . My  wild, 
passionate  heart  fretted  at  the  coming  win- 
ter, when  there  would  be  for  me  no  more 
dreamy  hours  by  the  river,  or  wanderings 
over  the  breezy  downs,  peering  into  solemn 
woods  for  haunting  Hamadryads  and  Ore- 
ads. An  ardent  lover  of  nature,  like  the 
Greeks,  I believed  that  nature  was  instinct 
with  the  life  of  man.  Flowers  were  but 
the  palingenesis  of  some  life  cut  short  by 
grief  or  violence,  and  gods  with  human 
passions  lurked  in  dense  thickets  and  by 
the  river  s tide. 

As  the  days  drifted  into  early  autumn 
fogs  and  rain,  there  was  a great  deal  of 
gayety  at  Lindenmere.  My  eldest  cous- 
in, Edith,  made  a great  coup , and  after 
Easter  would  be  mistress  of  a chateau  in 
the  south  of  France,  the  young  Baronne 
de  Neville.  I listened  vaguely  and  impa- 
tiently to  talk  of  being  presented  next 
season  with  my  cousin  Maud,  but  I chafed 
and  fretted  all  the  same  at  the  convention- 
alities lieinmingnie  in ; and  then  an  event 
occurred  which  colored  my  future  exist- 
ence. 

II. 

This  event  was  a letter  from  Scotland. 

I had  no  correspondents,  and  but  one 
friend,  whom  I had  loved  ardently  during 
the  years  of  intimate  companionship  at 
school.  After  her  sudden  recall  to  her 
home,  and  the  interchange  of  several  let- 
ters, she  ceased  to  write,  and  thereupon  I 
moralized  sagely  upon  woman’s  caprice 
and  the  fallacy  of  human  hopes  and  af- 
fection. 

I fell  into  an  ecstasy  of  delight  as  I 
opened  the  letter  from  Elsie  Ronald,  and 
read  not  only  her  assurances  of  tenderest 
love  for  me,  but  an  invitation  to  visit  her 
directly,  and  remain  until  after  Christ- 
mas. As  Glen  Ronald  was  a wild  coun- 
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try  place  in  the  Highlands,  Elsie  suggest- 
ed my  joining  her  housekeeper,  Tibbie 
Macrae,  who  was  then  stopping  in  London, 
and  who  would  escort  me  safely.  My 
aunt  Mary  graciously  consented ; in  fact, 
her  time  and  thoughts  were  so  engrossed 
with  the  future  baroness  and  the  trous- 
seau, and  trips  to  town,  I don’t  think  she 
was  really  responsible  for  any  other  acts. 

“ I shall  firmly  believe  you  have  a dou- 
ble,” said  Louise,  as  she  lazily  watched 
the  little  bustle  in  my  room  attendant 
upon  packing  my  trunk,  “and  while  you 
are  here  in  the  flesh,  your  familiar  or 
your  soul  is  among  the  witches  over 
there  in  that  dreadful  Scotland.  Nothing 
else  can  convince  me  that  you  could  ex- 
ist being  buried  in  the  Highlands  in  win- 
ter. The  Macrae  is  a witch.” 

“It  is  not  for  me  to  make  restrictions, 
mm,”  said  Sims,  my  maid,  severely, 
“but  how  ever  Miss  Cameron  is  to  do  her 
hair,  lay  out  her  dresses,  and  see  to  her 
laces,  and  be  woke  up,  m’m,  to  her  hot 
water,  in  that  savage  country,  without 
me,  m’m.” 

“Without  you,  Sims?"  cried  Louise, 
amazed.  “Surely,  Marjorie,  you  take 
Sims  with  you  ?” 

“Only  as  far  as  the  amiable  Macrae,” 
I laughed,  merrily.  “ I confess  the  wak- 
ing up  and  laying  out  the  dresses  rather 
puzzle  me ; but  my  hair — why,  Sims,  I 
shall  wear  a snood,  and  buy  a blue  ribbon 
to  do  up  my  bonny  brown  hair.” 

“Mamma,  come  to  the  rescue,”  cried 
my  cousin,  as  Lady  Seton  looked  in  the 
door.  “Marjorie  absolutely  refuses  to 
take  her  maid,  and  insists  upon  leaving 
all  her  prettiest  toilets  behind.” 

My  aunt  looked  aghast  at  this  piece  of 
news  as  she  advanced  in  the  room  with: 
“Marjorie,  I am  not  quite  certain  about 
the  Ronalds,  excepting  as  regards  their 
genealogy;  but  the  grandmother,  whose 
death  you  read  of  in  the  Times  a few 
years  ago,  was  one  of  the  famous  Mac- 
pherson  clan,  and  possessed  of  great 
wealth.  Glen  Ronald  must  be  a castle, 
or  tower,  or  something,  and  there  may  be 
a great  deal  of  company.  I look  to  your 
future  always,  my  love.  When  I had 
made  my  debut , my  first  visit  was  paid  to 
Lady  Matchem,  where  I met  many  very 
distinguished  persons.  My  affections  then 
were  fixed  upon  white  muslins  and  flow- 
el's;  mamma's  ran  into  another  channel, 
as  she  fully  comprehended  the  duty  she 
owed  me  as  to  my  future.  I yielded  to 


her  better  judgment — silk,  velvet,  and 
dignity.  In  white  muslin  I would  have 
been  spoiled  by  young  men  of  limited  in- 
comes, younger  sons,  and  unpleasant  per- 
sons of  that  sort;  and  so  my  dark  blue 
velvet  and  pearls,  a little  Ruskin,  the 
poor  rates,  Parliamentary  duties,  church 
and  state,  and  sympathy  for  gout,  made 
me  Lady  Seton  and  a very  happy  wife 
duripg  the  ten  years  of  my  marriage, 
even  if  Lord  Seton  was  forty  years  my 
senior.” 

“Dear  Aunt  Mary,”  I said,  coaxingly, 

“I  want  to  be  a Highland  lassie,  and 
wear  a gay  plaidie,  with  ne’er  a laddie,  in 
that  mouldy,  haunted  old  glen.  I’m  sure 
there’s  a family  ghost,  and  I shall  speer 
at  it  and  entreat  it.” 

“And  if  there's  a young  Ronald,  Mar- 
jie,”  said  Louise,  merrily,  “make  it  tell 
you  if  there  is  insanity  in  the  race,  or 
whether  there  are  mortgages  on  the  es- 
tates, for  mamma’s  dear  sake.  Only  don’t 
fall  in  love  until  after  you  have  been 
presented.” 

“And  be  careful  of  your  complexion, 
my  dear,”  added  Lady  Seton,  impressive- 
ly, at  the  door.  “By  all  means  take 
Louise’s  advice  about  the  young  Ronald. 
Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  sentiment 
and  that,  sort  of  thing  than  being  in  a 
country  house  where  there  are  so  many 
long  corridors,  funny  little  rooms,  and 
great  halls*” 

“Oh,  Aunt  Mary,  spare  me !”  I exclaim- 
ed, impatiently.  “ I detest  being  in  love 
and  getting  married.  By-and-by,  when 
Louise  is  w’edded  to  a knight  of  high  de- 
gree, I shall  build  a tower  at  the  end  of 
your  garden,  my  lady,  and  study  the  stars, 
and  sometimes  o’  nights  I’ll  appear  to  you, 
and  tell  your  fortune.  Meantime  I shall 
enjoy  my  trip  to  the  Highlands,  and  dance 
a strathspey  at  Edith’s  wedding.  Sims, 
don't  forget  to  pack  my  set  of  silver  and 
amethyst  thistles,  and  all  of  my  wx>ol 
dresses — ” 

“When  I lived  with  my  last  lady,” in- 
terposed Sims,  plaintively,  “ we  went  to  a 
hejus  great  castle  in  Scotland,  where  there 
was  a grand  juke  stopping,  and  iny  lady 
had  six  dresses,  and  jewels  to  match,  for 
every  day,  m’m.” 

“Poor  martyr!  but  you  were  happy, 

Sims 

‘ 4 Yes,  m’m ; for  there  was  sherry  to  the 
servants’  dinner,  and  patty  four  grass  to 
the  ladies’  maids,  with  port.  But  the  big 
w ide  halls  and  the  damps  and  mould  gave 
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my  lady  a chill,  and  killed  her,  m’m ;”  and 
Sims  squeezed  out  a tear. 

‘‘Never  mind,  Sims;  I make  you  over 
to  Lady  Seton,  to  help  Rose  about  Miss 
Seton’s  laces.  I don’t  think  Glen  Ronald 
is  a great  mouldy  castle ; and  if  there’s  a 
ghost,  it  will  be  a nice,  comfortable  body 
that  will  rise  up  on  my  hearth  o’  nights 
and  lay  out  my  morning  dresses ;”  and  I 
danced  down  the  long  hall  to  join  my 
aunt  and  cousins  in  the  drawing-room, 
singing,  cheerily : 

“ 4 But  in  his  halls,  on  festal  days, 

How  blazed  Lord  Ronald’s  beltane  tree ! 

While  youths  and  maids  the  light  strathspey 
So  nimbly  danced  with  Highland  glee. 

Ohouc  a l ie ! ohone  a rio !’  ” 

III. 

The  station  at  Loch  Arne  was  a mile 
from  Glen  Ronald,  and  the  road  was 
“ awfu’  bad,”  said  Mistress  Tibbie  Macrae, 
“ for  the  beasties;  but  if  the  letter  callant 
ganged  owre  in  time,  though  he’s  half 
gyte  whiles,  Elsie  or  auld  Sandy  will 
come  with  the  chaise.  My  certie,  a brave 
bit  lassie  like  you  wadna  mind  it  owre  the^ 
braes ; but  ye  may  be  a wee  bit  fasht — ” 

I tired  ! I laughed  gleefully  at  the 
fancy.  Every  fibre  in  me  thrilled  with 
excitement.  Even  the  old  woman's  broad 
Scotch  had  a charm,  and  the  sweet  shad- 
ow of  a childish  remembrance  of  the  old 
nurse  dead  and  gone.  I looked  about 
me,  and  taking  off  my  hat,  let  the  soft 
air,  in  which  there  was  a subtle  scent  of 
the  sea,  blow  through  my  hair.  The  am- 
ber light  of  the  dying  autumn  day  spread 
a radiance  over  the  distant  tiers  of  mount- 
ains, where  a loch  gleamed  like  a thread 
of  silver ; a corn-crake  gave  a drowsy  call ; 
the  throstles  sang  in  a grove  of  birches 
bordering  the  stretch  of  heather,  where  a 
boy  was  waiting  till  the  4 4 kye  come  hame 
a stray  sunbeam  touched  leaf  and  yellow 
blow  of  a straggling  vine;  an  old  wagon 
in  the  distance  stirred  the  golden  dust  in 
the  road ; and  the  sky,  at  that  magic  hour 
'twixt  the  gloaming  and  the  mirk,  was 
lovely  as  a poet’s  dream.  Ah,  how  in- 
expressibly sweet  were  the  influences  of 
the  land  of  my  birth ! How  I pitied  those 
who  were  condemned  to  the  din  and  dusk- 
iness of  a great  city  on  such  an  evening! 
And  so  we  wandered  on  over  the  braes 
and  bracken  at  the  side  of  the  road,  until 
we  turned  into  a lovely  lane,  lined  with 
hedges  of  brier  and  woodbine,  shaded  by 
clumps  of  stately  beeches — and  Glen  Ron- 


ald stood  before  me  in  gray  square  grim- 
ness, made  still  more  grim  by  its  long 
narrow  windows.  Near  by,  over  a ledge 
of  rocks,  fell  the  loch,  like  a shattered  mir- 
ror, with  a deep  and  sullen  roar,  into 
ragged  depths  below.  The  great  iron 
gates  leading  to  the  lawn  and  drive  up  to 
the  house  lay  back  useless  against  the 
stone  wall  green  with  moss  and  lichen. 
Huge  oak-trees  and  spectral  pines  lent  a 
weird  solemnity  to  the  old-fashioned 
grounds  stretching  right  and  left,  where- 
in grass-grown  pathways  led  off  in  fan- 
tastic fashion  to  bosky  dells  in  the  dis- 
tance. The  soft  breeze  blew  spicy  odors 
from  the  pines,  and  where  a few  late  roses 
bloomed. 

As  we  neared  the  wide  porch  the  great 
doors  opened,  and  Elsie,  my  golden-hair- 
ed, pretty  Elsie,  had  me  in  her  arms,  and 
in  her  little  coaxing  way  begged  forgive- 
ness for  the  boy  who  had  just  brought  the 
letter,  which  had  lain  two  days  in  his 
pocket,  and  we  ran  laughing  up  the  steps, 
while  Tibbie,  with  righteous  rage,  vanish- 
ed around  the  side  path  to  vent  her  wrath 
upon  the  unlucky  messenger.  A shiver 
ran  through  me  as  we  entered  the  vast 
gloomy  hall.  The  branching  stag  antlers 
in  the  shadowy  light  seemed  to  me  like 
beckoning  spectral  arms. 

IV. 

A little  hot  supper  tete-d-tete  at  one  end 
of  an  enormous  dining-room,  an  hour’s 
gossip  by  a blazing  fire  over  past  and 
present  days,  and  then  Elsie  escorted  me 
to  my  room:  ascending  a wide  flight  of 
stairs,  crossing  a large  square  hall  dimly 
lighted  by  a back  window  of  stained  glass, 
and  then  turning  into  a narrower  passage, 
we  entered  a large  low-ceiled  room,  where 
a fire  in  the  huge  chimney-place  and 
lights  somewhat  reduced  the  eerie  sensa- 
tions I was  conscious  of. 

“I  am  sure  you  will  be  comfortable 
here,  Marjorie  darling,”  said  Elsie,  kissing 
me.  “This  room  is  sheltered  alike  from 
heat  and  cold  by  a wall  which  you  will  see 
to-morrow.  You  are  sure  you  will  not 
feel  nervous,”  she  added,  anxiously,  as  I 
started  at  a low  tap  at  the  door.  44  This  is 
only  Jeanie  with  your  hot  water,  and  she 
will  always  assist  you,  dear.” 

44  Oh  no,”  I answered,  bravely,  “ I shall 
not  be  at  all  lonely.  I am  used  to  sleep- 
ing alone;”  and  my  suite  of  bright  little 
rooms  flashed  across  my  mind.  “But 
where  are  your  rooms 
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“Quite  at  the  other  end  of  the  house. 
— Jeanie,  put  some  large  logs  on  the  fire. 
— Papa’s  health  is  so  delicate  that  Malcolm 
and  I are  always  very  qear  him  at  night. 
The  other  rooms  are  empty,  and  mostly 
have  a northern  outlook — in  fact,  are  not 
nearly  so  comfortable  as  this.  Don't  be 
afraid,  my  lambie;  Glen  Ronald  is  as  se- 
cure as  the  Tower  of  London ;”  and  then 
kissing  me  again  good-night,  I was  left 
alone  with  Jeanie — a big  red-armed  lassie, 
who  stared  open-mouthed  at  my  bravery 
of  dress  and  ornaments,  wdiich  I laughed 
to  see  Sims  had  smuggled  into  my  boxes, 
after  all.  As  the  last  sounds  of  Jeanie's 
shuffling  tread  died  away  I locked  the 
door  and  looked  about  me. 

Three  windows  faced  the  fire-place,  there 
was  a fourth  at  the  end  of  the  room,  and 
all  were  draped  with  dark  green  stuff ; a 
huge  bedstead  with  high  posts  hung  with 
similar  curtains  looked  like  a dismal  bier. 
I examined  the  room  closely,  with  the 
lamp  in  my  hand.  Some  hideous  por- 
traits, black  with  age,  of  fierce  Highland 
chieftains,  scowled  at  me  from  the  dark 
stained  walls.  A desk  with  glass  doors 
and  a deep  drawer  stood  between  two  of 
the  windows,  surmounted  by  a huge 
stuffed  owl.  Some  funny-looking  spider- 
legged tables  occupied  the  corners.  A 
large  brass-mounted  chest  of  drawers  and 
queer  oval  mirror,  a modern  stuffed  arm- 
chair near  the  fire,  some  thick  sheep-skin 
rugs  on  the  faded  carpet — nothing  else 
was  to  be  seen  excepting  portions  of  my 
own  wardrobe  thrown  over  the  heavy 
carved  chairs. 

I placed  the  lamp  upon  a table  in  a 
corner,  and  stood  before  the  fire  unbind- 
ing my  hair.  An  inexpressible  sense  of 
something  dreary  laid  a pall  upon  my 
heart.  I glanced  with  fear  and  aversion 
at  the  sombre  bed.  I shrank  from  the 
green-eyed  owl  and  grim  pictures  behind 
me,  and  after  my  night  toilet  was  com- 
plete, I sat  irresolute  in  the  arm-chair 
gazing  at  the  burning  logs,  and  wondered 
why  Elsie  had  not  spoken  of  the  dead 
grandmother,  and  why  she  wore  such  a 
cheap  cotton  gown — Sims  would  scorn 
such  a one — and  why  the  laird  and  her 
brother  had  not  appeared  to  welcome  me. 
The  profound  silence  depressed  me  in- 
tensely. I impatiently  drew  aside  the 
heavy  curtains  of  a window,  and  listened 
to  the  faint  sough  of  the  wind;  the  stars 
shone  through  straggling  drifts  of  black 
clouds;  a branch  of  ivy  clung  to  the 


ledge,  softly  swaying  backward  and  for- 
ward; and  the  tall  trees  beyond  looked 
like  silhouettes  against  the  sky.  I crept 
back  again  to  the  friendly  fire,  and  looked 
at  the  bed,  when  my  heart  beat  violently 
at  a slight,  almost  imperceptible  noise  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen.  I satisfied  myself 
that  it  was  only  one  of  those  creaks  in  the 
walls  and  timbers  of  every  old  mouldy 
house  which  speak  dumbly  of  the  sinking 
flow  back  into  the  dust.  Day  and  night 
it  ceases  not,  this  slow  decay,  but  only  in 
the  night,  when  heart  and  brain  are  still, 
do  we  hear  it.  “I  am  nervous  and  tired,’* 
I said  to  myself,  “and  perhaps  a little 
homesick;”  and  with  a resolute  will  I 
climbed  into  the  great  ugly  bed,  and 
sensibly  went  to  sleep. 

I was  awakened  in  the  bright  sunshine 
by  the  harsh  creaking  of  a door,  and,  to 
my  amazement,  the  curtains  before  the 
end  window  parted  and  disclosed  the  ml 
head  of  Jeanie,  followed  by  the  body,  arm- 
ed with  wood  and  hot  water. 

“How  did  you  get  in  that  window?"  I 
demanded,  springing  from  the  bed. 

“It's  na  window,  mem,”  returned  the 
girl,  with  a grin ; “ it’s  a door.” 

“A  door  !”  I exclaimed.  “ Where  does 
it  lead  to  ?” 

“I  dinna  ken,  mem ; it's  aye  here.” 

I laughed  merrily  at  the  girl's  stupidity ; 
for,  rested  and  in  full  possession  of  health 
and  youth,  my  mercurial  temperament 
rose  accordingly.  The  blazing  fire  and 
the  sunshine  lent  an  air  of  faded  respect- 
ability to  the  dingy  old  room. 

“ I thought  you  were  a ghost,  Jeanie," 
I said,  as  I brushed  vigorously  at  my  hair. 

“Na,  na,”  returned  Jeanie,  as  she  fin- 
ished her  work,  “there's  nae  sic  thing  as 
ghosts ; but  auld  Sandy  says  he  hae  seen 
half  a score  ghosts,  and  no  a bit  the  waur, 
and  bogles  and  rievers  and  sic  like  deevel- 
ry,  mem.  Sandy's  daft;  he  saw  naught 
but  the  holly  buss,  and  Nance  give  a loud 
skirl  and  swarf ed  awa  on  the  grund ! 
She  steekit.  her  e'en  and  morning  aboot  a 
woman  body  dressed  like  a leddy  with  a 
sough  o'  a coinin'  wind.  I'm  no  a High- 
lander like  Nance,  and  I know  a holly 
buss  from  a leddy.” 

Naturally  I followed  Jeanie,  and  looked 
through  the  parted  curtains.  I saw  a re- 
cess with  shelves  on  each  side.  The  en- 
trance door  beyond  opened  into  a wide 
short  hall,  with  one  door  on  one  side  and  a 
narrow  staircase  at  the  end.  It  all  look- 
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ed  commonplace  enough,  but  I resolved  to 
lock  the  door  before  I slept  again.  My 
inborn  fearlessness  asserted  itself  against 
the  nervous  tremors  of  the  night,  as  I stood 
before  the  old  dressing-table  and  greenish 
glass  and  tied  back  my  long  waving  brown 
liair  in  a snood  of  blue  ribbons,  and  the 
knot  of  lace  at  my  throat  fastened  with 
a turquoise  true-lovers’  knot  made  me  se- 
renely content  with  my  soft  gray  cash- 
mere dress.  I raised  the  heavy  window 
and  looked  out.  The  wall  Elsie  had  spoken 
of  formed  one  of  the  three  sides  of  a quad- 
rangle. All  of  the  windows  of  this  part 
of  the  house  were  closely  shuttered.  An 
odor  from  the  old-fashioned  garden  below 
floated  up  on  the  autumnal  air — a faint 
decaying  smell  of  thyme  and  southern- 
wood. From  a beehive  in  a corner  of  the 
stone  wall  came  a murmur  mingling  with 
the  song  of  the  throstles  in  a grove  of 
beeches  which  stood  outside  of  the  wall, 
forming  a boundary  line  between  the  gar- 
den and  patches  of  woods  beyond,  and 
great  bushes  of  whins  and  heather  like 
small  oaks.  The  resinous  odor  of  the  firs, 
the  rosy  light  stealing  into  the  sky,  the 
soft  mist  rising  from  the  loch  in  the  far- 
away distance — so  perfect  was  the  awaken- 
ing day  in  its  passionless  repose  that  I felt 
it  was  a joy  to  be  alive. 

My  eerie  room  looked  faded,  innocent, 
and  homely,  nothing  more  ; and  I sang 
gay  little  chansons  as  I surveyed  my  small 
person  in  the  queer  old  mirror  that  twist- 
ed my  nose,  and  lent  a green  and  yellow 
hue  to  my  pink  cheeks. 

V. 

Elsie  met  me  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs, 
and  presented  me  to  her  father  and  broth- 
er in  her  own  little  parlor,  where  break- 
fast was  laid.  The  laird,  a painfully  thin 
and  nervous  old  man,  welcomed  me  w’ith 
a few'  hurried  wfords  and  a limp  grasp  of 
my  hand,  and  Malcolm  led  me  to  the  table 
with  the  beauty  and  grace  of  one  of  the 
golden -liaired  Vikings  I had  pored  over  for 
hours  in  my  old  Norse  legends.  There 
was  little  or  no  conversation,  and  my  mer- 
curial spirits  suddenly  became  depressed. 
Malcolm  paid  me  no  further  attention,  but 
devoted  himself  to  his  father.  An  intense 
strength  of  soul  and  restful  gentleness 
shone  in  his  dark  steadfast  gray  eyes,  and 
a sad  sweetness  dwelt  in  the  curved  lips. 
All  of  the  men  I had  ever  seen  seemed 
dwarfed  by  comparison  into  utter  insig- 
nificance. I felt  relieved  when  Jeanie  en- 


tered and  announced  a man  at  the  door 
from  Loch  Arne  to  see  the  laird  about  the 
pigs.  A flush  crossed  the  old  man’s  thin 
cheek ; he  looked  at  me  and  at  his  son  dep 
recatingly,  and  half  rose,  then  reseated 
himself. 

Malcolm  immediately  offered  his  arm. 

“ Come,  Sir,”  he  said,  with  a grave  smile, 
“you  must  not  keep  the  man  waiting. 
So  please,  Miss  Cameron,  forgive  us,  and 
see  how  in  our  lonely  lives  even  the  ques- 
tion of  pigs  assumes  vast  importance.” 

As  he  stood  for  a moment  looking  down 
upon  me  with  those  wronderful  eyes,  the 
thought  crossed  my  mind,  what  a sensation 
this  magnificent  young  chieftain  would 
make  in  the  home  circle ! As  he  followed 
his  father,  Elsie  ran  after  him,  and  I heard 
her  kiss  him,  and  thank  him  for  letting 
me  come,  and  ask  if  she  could  have  the 
gig  and  pony.  I did  not  hear  his  reply, 
but  made  my  escape  by  a side  door  which 
opened  into  a kitchen-garden,  in  a rather 
petulant  mood.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
mystery  about  everything  and  everybody, 
and  I was  indebted  to  Mr.  Malcolm  for 
my  invitation.  That  odd  old  man,  I 
thought,  must  have  lost  all  their  money, 
and  is  greatly  ashamed  of  it.  The  cloth 
on  the  table  wras  certainly  very  coarse, 
and  everything  was  as  plain  as  a cot- 
tagers fare.  Poor  Elsie ! how  glad  I was 
that  I had  persisted  in  bringing  my  plain- 
est dresses ! 

Two  or  three  days  passed  like  a dream 
of  enchantment.  For  the  first  time  in  my 
life  I experienced  a perfect  intoxication 
of  happiness  and  charmed  content.  We 
lived  out  in  the  hazy  sunshine,  rowing  on 
the  beautiful  loch,  walking  and  driving 
in  the  queer  old  gig  or  a four-seated  wrag- 
on  among  the  braes.  Malcolm's  morn- 
ings were  devoted  to  his  father,  and  the 
rest  of  the  day  to  us.  Once,  only  once, 
he  and  I stood  alone  under  th^  stars  ; the 
birches’  leafy  summits  moved  to  and  fro 
by  the  soft  breath  of  heaven  ; a languorous 
hush  was  on  the  earth;  heaven  was  in 
his  voice,  his  eyes,  his  tender  smile,  and  I 
felt  that  he  wras  all  the  W’orld  to  me,  yet 
he  spoke  no  word  that  others  could  not 
hear. 

And  then  followed  a ■week  of  ceaseless 
rain  and  fine  mist;  great  drops  like  teal’s 
fell  with  the  brown  twigs  of  the  trees. 
We  stood,  before  parting  for  the  night, 
by  the  fire  in  the  great  hall.  Malcolm, 
looking  more  than  ever  like  one  of  my 
hero.  Vikings,  lay  full  length  on  some 
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I did  not  wait  to  hear  the  rest,  but  tak- 
ing* my  lamp,  flew  like  a speerit , as  Jeanie 
called  me,  to  my  room.  I cared  little  for 
going  over  the  house.  I could  only  think 
of  the  happiness  Jeanie’s  announcement 
of  the  moonlight  had  given  my  foolish 
heart,  and  perhaps  another  day  in  the 
sunshine  with  Malcolm. 

Inexpressible  terrors  come  to  the  cool- 
est of  us  when  we  awake  in  the  hush  of 
night.  After  the  first  vague  start  from 
sleep  into  a sense  of  being,  a nameless 
terror  was  upon  me.  My  hearing,  unnat- 
urally keen  and  strained,  seemed  forced 
into  a state  of  expectancy.  Light  gusts 
of  wind  rustled  the  vine  at  the  window, 
and  then  wailed  like  a human  voice  in  the 
distance.  The  stillness  was  intense.  A 
senseless  rhyme  stole  into  my  memory; 
unconsciously  I repeated  mentally  again 
and  again : 

“ What  makes  vour  eyes  so  holed  ? 

I’ve  lain  so  long  among  the  mould. 

What  makes  your  feet  so  broad? 

I’ve  walked  more  than  ever  I rode.” 

The  fire  was  dead.  The  yellow  ray  from 
the  lamp  in  the  corner  by  the  fire-place 
flickered  from  some  draught;  the  moon 
sent  broad  sheets  of  light  through  the 
room  from  the  three  windows.  At  the 
old  desk  was  seated  the  figure  of  a woman, 
old  and  gaunt. 

My  skin  tingled  witli  the  moisture  of  the 
pores.  I lay  still  until  the  violent  terror 
began  to  ebb ; a sick  weakness  prevented 
motion.  I watched  the  figure  keenly.  It 
sat  motionless;  one  hand  supported  the 
head,  the  other  lay  upon  some  papers;  a 
jewel  sparkled  on  one  long  slim  finger;  a 
dark  mantle  shrouded  the  shoulders.  Did 
I dream  ? I took  the  rings  from  my  fin- 
gers and  dropped  them  on  the  rug  at  my 
bedside.  I was  awake — broad  awake.  A 
cock  crew  in  the  garden;  the  wind  sough- 
ed eerily  in  the  trees;  far  off  came  the 
slow  rumble  of  wheels  on  the  rough  road, 
and  the  roar  of  the  swollen  loch.  I gazed 
steadily  at  the  figure.  Should  I question 
it?  Alas!  where  was  my  boasted  cour- 
age— the  poetry  of  my  superstition  ? It 
moved,  it  turned,  and  the  stony  black  eyes 
looked  steadily  at  me.  It  slowly  rose, 
and  I heard  a wailing,  sobbing  sigh  as  it 
drew  nearer  to  my  bed. 

I recall  a faint,  deadly  sickness,  an  ef- 
fort to  cry  out.  but  the  trembling  voice 
failed.  My  limbs  seemed  palsied,  and  my 
heart  stifled  me  with  its  heavy  throbbings. 
I remember  nothing  more. 


When  I again  recovered  my  senses  the 
moon  was  on  the  wane,  and  the  chair  at 
the  desk  was  empty.  In  utter  discomfort, 
and  chilled  with  cold,  for  my  hair  lay 
damp  upon  my  forehead,  I crept  beneath 
the  bedclothes,  like  a shivering  child,  and 
fell  asleep  at  last.  The  clock  struck  four 
in  the  hall  below. 

VI. 

I looked  out  in  the  morning  upon  a 
veritable  Scotch  mist— thick,  gray,  im- 
penetrable. My  rings  lay  where  I had 
dropped  them.  My  first  step  was  toward 
the  desk.  The  doors  were  slightly  ajar, 
and  packages  of  paper  were  open  and  scat- 
tered about.  Pale  and  spiritless,  my  face 
and  manner  attracted  the  attention  even 
of  the  old  laird.  Malcolm’s  anxiety  and 
interest  for  once  were  undisguised.  A 
headache  was  my  excuse  for  my  dullness, 
and  an  hour  later  I was  introduced  to  the 
library  for  the  first  time,  and  installed  be- 
fore a bright  fire,  with  books  and  papers, 
until  Elsie  was  ready  to  join  me. 

Glancing  listlessly  over  a newspaper, 
I discovered  that  it  was  All-Saints  Day! 
My  terrible  night  was  the  eve  of  All-Saints, 
the  night  on  which  the  dead  come  out  of 
their  graves  to  haunt  their  old  homes. 
All  the  year  silent  and  low  they  lie,  and 
then,  with  a longing  for  the  old  home, 
they  creep  out  this  one  night  to  enter  the 
old  haunts.  While  we  sleep,  the  house- 
place  swarms  with  the  poor  ghosts.  This 
is  their  penance  and  expiation  for  deeds 
done  in  the  flesh,  until  the  soul  in  the  full- 
ness of  perfection  shall  enter  into  posses- 
sion of  the  divine.  The  false  witness,  the 
profligate,  the  murderer,  the  unforgiving, 
the  miser,  the  sensualist,  the  uncharitable 
— it  may  be  their  hell  to  thus  come  back 
one  night  in  the  year,  stung  by  an  aven- 
ging Nemesis,  until,  their  penance  done, 
they  are  wafted  over  the  Styx.  The  good 
ghosts  sleep,  and  are  troubled  with  no 
waking. 

And  so  I thought  with  a dazed  brain, 
until  the  dark  recesses  of  the  great  gloomy 
room  seemed  peopled  with  phantoms,  wait- 
ing in  misery  for  their  Prospero  to  shake 
off  their  shackles  of  bondage.  I dropped 
the  papers  and  began  to  examine  the  cu- 
rious tiles  and  carvings  of  the  mantel- 
piece. I wandered  aimlessly  about.  The 
large  room  was  wainscoted  with  oak  black 
with  age.  Several  of  the  panels  near  me 
were  filled  by  grim,  black -looking  por- 
traits of  old  Ronald  chieftains,  and  there 
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“It  is  simply  nerves,  Elsie,  nerves,”  I 
said,  laughing  almost  hysterically,  and 
springing  to  my  feet.  “Are  we  quite 
alone  ? I will  thank  Mr.  Ronald  by-and- 
by,  then.  Yes,  I am  a healthy  little  body, 
but  a mass  of  contradictions.  There ! I've 
eaten  the  chicken  and  drank  the  whey. 
Now  let  us  walk  about.  Whose  likeness 
is  this,  Elsie  ?”  and  we  paused  before  the 
portrait. 

“ Grandmother's.  You  know  she  died 
five  years  ago,  but  we  don't  talk  of  her; 
there  was  a little  trouble  in  a business 
way,  and  papa — ” 

“ Never  mind,  dear,"  I said,  pitying  her 
confusion;  “tell  me  if  the  room  I occupy 
was  hers,  because  this  table  and  the  furni- 
ture there  belong  to  the  same  family.” 

“ Yes,  and  a small  one  leading  to  it  by 
a little  passage,  and  there's  a private  stair- 
case opening  into  the  passage  leading  to 
the  dining-room  and  kitchens.  Grand- 
mother was  a wonderful  housekeeper,  and 
managed  the  estates  herself.  She  liked  a 
parlor  for  privacy.  I'll  take  you  up  there, 
if  you  feel  well  enough.  This  is  the  stair- 
case,” and  Elsie  opened  a narrow  door  I 
had  not  before  noticed ; “we  never  use  it 
excepting  when  your  room  is  used.  It  is 
more  convenient  for  servants,  as  it  con- 
nects with  their  work-rooms.'’ 

We  ascended  the  stairs,  and  Elsie  un- 
locked the  door  I had  noticed  the  morn- 
ing after  my  arrival,  and  we  entered  an 
old-fashioned  little  room  smelling  very 
musty.  A few  old  books  treating  of  rec- 
ipes, agriculture,  accounts,  and  expenses 
lay  on  another  old  spider-legged  table; 
several  upright  stiff  chairs  and  a sofa 
were  covered  with  moth-eaten,  faded  cov- 
ers. There  was  nothing  to  be  seen  speak- 
ing dumbly  of  sweet  womanhood. 

“ It  is  just  as  she  left  it,”  half  whisper- 
ed Elsie.  It  all  showed  the  hat'd  mascu- 
line nature,  even  the  outlook  from  an  un- 
curtained window  upon  stretches  of  barren 
fields. 

“Why  is  her  desk  kept  in  her  cham- 
ber,” I asked,  “ when  she  must  have  man- 
aged her  affairs  here  ?” 

“Oh,  that  was  done  in  late  years.  She 
became  rather  feeble, and  not  sleeping  well, 
she  liked  to  sit  at  her  desk  late  at  night.” 

“ I wrould  send  the  table  and  desk  back 
here  again,”  I said,  bluntly. 

“ Why  asked  Elsie,  curiously. 

“ Oh,  simply  that  the  quaintness  of  the 
parlor  be  in  keeping,”  I replied,  careless- 
ly. A thick  stuff  curtain  fell  straight  to 


the  faded  carpet  before  a window  at  the 
other  side  of  the  room.  I thoughtlessly 
drew  it  aside,  and  through  the  dim  glass 
and  mist  outside  I saw  a large  house  with 
a tower  at  each  end,  and  nearly  surround- 
ed writh  thick  woods.  “I  imagined  you 
had  no  neighbors,  Elsie ; I understood  you 
to  say  that  no  one  lived  nearer  than  the 
village.  What  a grand  old  place ! it  looks 
like  a feudal  castle.  Who  lives  there 

Elsie  did  not  speak  for  a moment.  I 
turned  to  look  at  her : the  blue  eyes  were 
full  of  tears,  and  she  tried  to  speak.  Re- 
covering herself,  in  a low  voice,  she  said, 
“It  is  Macpherson  Tower.  No  one  lives 
there.  It  has  been  deserted  for  years.” 

“Dear  Elsie,”  I said,  entreatingly,  “I 
am  always  blundering;”  and  I took  her  in 
my  arms  and  kissed  the  flushed  cheeks. 
“Please  forgive  me;”  and  I dropped  the 
curtain  before  the  window. 

“Come  into  your  room,  Marjorie,  by 
the  fire,  and  I wrill  tell  you  something 
about  the  Tower  house.  It  is  cold  here.” 
Locking  the  door,  we  passed  through  the 
draped  entrance,  which  was  left  open  dur- 
ing the  day,  and  seating  ourselves  in  our 
old  school  girl  fashion  on  the  rugs  before 
the  fire,  Elsie  began : “ Macpherson  Tower 
belongs  to  my  grandmother’s  family.  Her 
father  ran  away  with  a Gordon,  and  a 
great  feud  existed  after  that  between  the 
two  families,  and  the  estates  were  all  left 
to  a Gordon,  grandmother  being  cut  off 
because  she  wras  a Macpherson.  And  so 
there  was  but  one  Gordon  left,  a maiden 
lady,  ever  so  many  years  older  than  papa. 
Grandmother  w as  determined  to  unite  the 
t wo  estates  and  get  possession  of  the  old 
Tower  again;  so  she  tried  to  make  papa 
marry  Miss  Gordon,  who  was  quite  in  love, 
and  more  than  willing.  Poor  papa  was 
young,  and  sweet  in  temper  and  noble- 
hearted,  just  like  Malcolm,  so  he  cared 
nothing  for  the  plain  old  maid,  but  never 
actually  resisted  his  mother,  who  ruled 
the  house  with  an  iron  will.  He  was  very 
studious,  and  had  never  seen  any  woman 
in  any  degree  attractive.  And  old  Miss 
Gordon  was  quite  satisfied  writh  the  wray 
things  wTere  going,w  hen  one  of  her  moth- 
er's relations,  a young  girl,  was  left  an 
orphan,  and  very  poor,  and  she  was  sent 
for  to  make  a home  in  the  Tower.  And 
then  came  the  old,  old  story  : papa  fell  in 
love  wdth  the  lovely  little  thing,  and  there 
was  great  trouble.  Grandmother  W’as  in- 
flexible, Miss  Gordon  was  jealous  and  vin- 
dictive; and  finally,  one  stormy  even- 
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ing,  as  papa  was  driving  home  from  the 
village,  he  met  little  Margie,  a girl  of  six- 
teen only,  weeping  her  heart  out.  She 
had  been  driven  from  the  Tower,  and  was 
trying  to  get  to  the  village  for  shelter. 
Papa  took  her  in  his  arms  and  gave  her 
comfort,  and  drove  back  to  the  village  to 
the  manse,  and  the  minister,  who  was 
young  and  romantic,  and  detested  the 
Macphersons,  married  them,  and  the  next 
day  papa  brought  his  bride  home.  There 
was  a terrible  scene.  Tibbie  Macrae  re- 
members it  all : the  frightened  little  bride, 
and  my  determined  father,  who  was  quite 
as  resolute  and  firm  as  his  mother,  who 
fell  into  spasms  of  rage,  and  burst  a blood- 
vessel. In  the  mean  time  papa  took  pos- 
session of  the  rooms  he  occupies  yet,  and 
there  they  lived.  Old  Sandy  and  Tibbie 
waited  on  them,  and  they  two  defied  grand- 
mother after  she  recovered.  Then  Mal- 
colm and  I were  bom ; and  poor  mamma, 
who  never  got  over  the  misery  she  inno- 
cently caused  the  two  families,  died  soon 
after.” 

4 4 What  became  of  Miss  Gordon  ?”  I ask- 
ed, eagerly. 

4 ‘ She  closed  the  Tower,  dismissed  all  the 
old  servants,  and  went  to  England.  There 
she  died  when  Malcolm  was  quite  a boy, 
and  left  the  Tower  to  him,  if  he  would  re- 
nounce papa  and  his  name,  and  live  there ; 
otherwise  it  was  mine  without  condition, 
as  I am  named  Elsie  Gordon  Macpherson.” 

44  Have  you.  claimed  it  ?”  I asked. 

44 Never,”  Elsie  answered,  indignantly; 
4 4 or  so  long  as  dear  papa  lives.  Some 
time  I may,”  she  added,  softly.  “The 
estates  are  both  rich,  and  an  agent  looks 
after  them — I mean  the  Tower.  This  was 
the  desk  where  grandmother  kept  all  of 
her  accounts.” 

We  rose,  and  paused  a moment  beside 
the  chair  near  it.  Elsie  glanced  at  me 
strangely,  as  she  opened  the  glass  doors 
and  replaced  the  loose  papers. 

44 1 assure  you,  Elsie,’'  I said,  hastily,  44 1 
have  not  opened  the  desk.  I would  not 
be  so  dishonorable.” 

4 ‘Papa  has  wandered  in  here;  he  often 
does,”  she  said,  sadly.  “He forgets  some- 
times that  we  have  a guest.” 

Here  I plainly  heard  a low  wailing  sigh. 

4 ‘Was  that  the  wind  rising,  Marjorie? 
Perhaps  it  will  clear  by  to-night;”  and 
then,  as  we  descended  the  great  staircase, 
Elsie  added:  “I  have  not  told  you  all  of 
our  story,  dear.  Some  time  I will — per- 
haps to-morrow.” 


I glanced  about  for  Malcolm,  but  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  It  seemed  to  me 
enough  to  4 4 feed  for  aye  my  lamp  and 
flame  of  love,”  with  ne'er  a thought  of 
the  future,  or  the  mystery  of  his  actions. 

VII. 

We  dined  tete-a-tete.  Malcolm  had 
gone  to  Loch  Arne,  and  the  laird  was  not 
well.  After  dinner  Elsie  led  the  way 
down  a long  hall  lined  with  rare  old  paint- 
ings, with  a stained-glass  window  at  the 
end,  and  opening  into  the  grand  drawing- 
room— a very  large  room,  lighted  by  six 
windows  shaded  by  purple  draperies. 
There  was  a glitter  of  mirrors,  the  rich 
harmony  of  colors  in  marbles,  bronzes, 
cabinets  of  fine  lustred  majolica  and  old 
Chelsea,  enormous  vases  and  jars,  rare 
carvings,  soft  couches,  and  massive  cush- 
ioned chairs.  The  strong  contrast  it  all 
presented  to  the  other  rooms  I had  seen 
prevented  me  from  speaking  in  my  utter 
amazement. 

The  dusky,  shadowy  room,  with  lances 
of  subdued  light  stealing  upon  the  glitter 
of  a mirror,  the  sombre  richness  of  the 
furniture  and  harmonious  tinting  of  the 
works  of  art — in  the  profound  stillness  a 
spell  seemed  laid  upon  it,  and  I felt  like 
one  standing  on  enchanted  ground. 

We  silently  walked  hand  in  hand  down 
the  length  of  the  room,  and  Elsie  drew 
aside  a thin  white  veil  that  hung  before  a 
large  portrait.  It  was  a face  of  the  most 
marvellous  child-like  beauty,  with  large 
serious  brown  eyes,  soft  dimpling  lips,  a 
low  white  brow,  crowned  with*  masses  of 
waving  gold-bronze  hair  swept  carelessly 
back. 

“My  mother,”  whispered  Elsie.  “It 
wras  taken  not  long  after  her  marriage,  by 
a friend  of  papa’s,  a member  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  wrho  came  here  on  a sketching 
tour.” 

Tears  came  into  my  eyes  as  I gazed  in 
the  pure,  innocent  face,  and  imagined  the 
sufferings  endured  by  her  loving  heart, 
and  of  her  bondage,  as  I remembered  that 
other  relentless  face. 

“Come  this  way,”  said  Elsie;  4 4 here  is 
another  picture  of  her;  see  how  changed 
in  a few  years.  It  was  painted  by  the 
same  artist,  viio  made  two  copies,  for  some 
purpose  of  liis  own.” 

It  was  wonderfully  painted  in  negative 
color.  The  pretty  mouth  had  a piteous 
droop;  there  were  hollows  in  the  sweet 
pale  cheeks ; dark  circles  swept  duskily 
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around  the  unnaturally  large  pleading 
eyes.  There  was  a world  of  untold  sor- 
row, patience,  and  tender  endurance  of 
martyrdom.  A memory  came  to  me  of 
having  seen  such  a picture  once  in  the 
Academy,  and  beneath  it  was  inscribed 
the  single  word,  Verbluht ; and  so,  too, 
was  this  young  life  wasted . 

We  moved  away  in  silence,  and  then 
Elsie  said,  pausing  before  another  por- 
trait, “Here  is  another  picture  of  grand- 
mother, taken  when  she  was  young/’ 

There,  again,  was  the  same  cruel,  cold 
face,  the  imperious,  inflexible  will,  and 
my  heart  swelled  with  infinite  pity  as  I 
looked  at  the  three  faces,  and  fancied  that 
tender  lily  drooping  and  dying  in  the  at- 
mosphere created  by  that  woman.  I no 
longer  felt  a nervous  hdrror  of  the  grim 
thing  I had  seen,  perhaps  doomed  to  know 
no  rest  excepting  through  expiation.  But 
I was  fated  not  to  hear  the  rest  of  Elsie's 
story.  The  laird  was  suddenly  seized 
with  one  of  his  spasmodic  attacks.  Mal- 
colm had  not  returned,  so  I retired  to  my 
room  early.  A wild  storm  raged;  the 
moaning  wind  had  risen  to  a fierce  hur- 
ricane, and  howled  about  the  windows, 
shrieking  down  the  chimney,  and  dying 
away  in  the  distance  but  to  rise  again  like 
the  hollow  booming  of  the  ocean.  Elsie 
crept  to  my  room  to  say  good-night,  and 
that  Malcolm  had  returned  safely,  and 
then  I commenced  my  vigil.  The  hours 
passed,  and  by  midnight  the  storm  lulled. 
My  eyes  were  closing  in  irresistible  sleep, 
when  I became  conscious  of  a mist  or 
faint  shadow  near  me — in  fact,  preventing 
my  seeing  the  lights  burning  on  the  ta- 
ble. I watched  intently  from  my  chair; 
but  time  passed,  and  then  it  disappear- 
ed. Utterly  weary  from  the  varied  ex- 
citements of  the  day,  I went  to  bed,  and 
dreamed  that  in  the  drawer  of  the  desk 
was  an  old  receipt-book,  written  ill  black 
and  also  in  red  ink,  and  I read  in  red  ink : 
“I  hereby  revoke  all  former  wills,  and 
leave  all  I die  possessed  of  to  my  son 
Ewan  Macpherson  Ronald,  with  my  bless- 
ing. I beg  his  forgiveness  for  my  harsh- 
ness, and  as  he  forgiv.es  me,  so  do  I for- 
give him,  and  may  God  forgive  us  both! 

(Signed) 

“Alice  Macpherson  Ronald/’ 
viii. 

I remembered  my  dream  so  vividly  the 
next  morning  that  I fully  determined 
upon  relating  it  to  Elsie,  and  also  the 


event  of  the  previous  night,  but  all  ideas 
of  that  sort  were  dispelled  by  a letter  from 
Sims,  breaking  to  me  the  dreadful  news 
of  the  death  of  my  favorite  cousin  Louise, 
who  had  been  thrown  from  her  horse  and 
injured  fatally.  Sims  would  meet  me  in 
London  if  some  one  would  escort  me 
there.  In  a tumult  of  passionate  grief, 
my  only  desire  was  to  be  with  my  be- 
reaved aunt.  Malcolm  insisted  upon  tak- 
ing care  of  me,  and  only  left  me  at  the 
gates  of  Lindenmere.  The  winter  passed 
in  deepest  seclusion.  There  was  no 
Yule-log  nor  Christmas  cheer.  Aunt  Se- 
ton's  heart  seemed  buried  in  the  grave  of 
her  favorite  child.  I kept  my  soul  on  the 
stale  crumbs  of  practical  realisms.  My 
restless  nature  had  become  tamed  by  niv 
various  experiences,  and  I felt  sometimes 
as  if  ages  had  passed  between  my  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  years.  The  full  au- 
rora of  passion  had  so  often  flashed  up 
into  my  life  when  I was  with  Malcolm,  lie 
must  have  read  the  story  in  my  tell-tale 
eyes,  and  yet  he  spoke  not  after  those 
never-forgotten  words  in  the  library;  and 
if  he  were  poor,  what  a fair  fabric  I had 
woven  with  my  wealth  for  him,  and  al- 
though I became  as  a loved  daughter  to 
my  aunt  in  her  grief,  read  wrise  books, 
and  gave  up  all  my  wild  wandering  and 
dreamy  life,  two  experiences  I could  not 
forget — my  midnight  visitor,  and  the  in- 
expressible sweetness  of  the  intoxicating 
draught  I tasted  when  I lay  against  his 
breast  and  heard  the  few  words  he  mur- 
mured in  my  ear. 

With  the  early  spring  blossoms  came 
the  quiet  wedding,  and  the  departure  of 
the  young  bride  for  her  new  home.  The 
warm  summer  days  drifted  peacefully  by. 
Elsie's  letters  were  frequent,  but  there 
were  no  changes  there.  Lady  Seton 
showed  no  desire  to  leave  her  seclusion, 
and  I was  quite  content.  The  leaves 
fell  one  by  one  to  the  dust,  and  there 
came  a letter  from  Elsie  entreating  me 
to  go  to  her  if  my  aunt  could  spare  me. 
Her  father  was  failing  rapidly  in  mind 
and  body,  and  Malcolm  was  forced  to  go 
to  Edinburgh  on  protracted  legal  busi- 
ness. 

Aunt  Seton  was  willing  to  let  me  go, 
and  all  the  more  readily  that  she  contem- 
plated joining  some  friends  in  the  coun- 
try for  a relief  and  change. 

Again  Elsie  and  I sat  together  by  the 
fire  in  the  great  hall,  and  a quiet  happi- 
ness stole  over  me,  to  which  I yielded  with 
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all  the  more  abandon  because  he  was  not 
there  to  see  it. 

“Am  I not  to  have  my  old  room,  El- 
sie ?”  I asked,  as  we  ascended  the  stairs 
and  turned  down  the  wide  hall. 

“Malcolm  orders  not,”  laughed  Elsie; 
“and  his  confidence  in  your  little  wise 
head  is  so  unlimited  that  he  chooses  you 
to  take  his  place,  and  be  near  me  and 
papa.” 

“ What  a charming  room!”  I exclaim- 
ed, as  we  entered  the  door  facing  Elsie’s, 
and  were  greeted  with  a blaze  of  light 
from  the  cheery  fire  and  candles  reflect- 
ing in  a modern  mirror,  white  and  gilt 
wall-paper,  and  pretty  chintz  hangings. 

“Old  Sandy  put  the  paper  on  himself, 
he  said,  for  the  bonny  bairn  ; and  old 
Nance  came  up  to  see  it  all,  smoking  the 
new  pipe  the  winsome  leddy  sent  her  ; and 
Tibbie  and  Jeanie,  to  say  nothing  of  Elsie, 
made  the  curtains,  and  fillet!  the  vases 
with  the  heather  and  bog-myrtle,  and  con- 
fiscated the  new  sheep  rugs,  and  my  serv- 
ice to  ye,  mem;”  and  Elsie  dropped  a 
courtesy  mockingly. 

My  sleep  was  very  sweet  that  night, 
and  the  next  day  I entered  upon  my  du- 
ties regularly  with  Elsie  as  a daughter 
of  the  house.  The  severe  weather  kept 
us  closely  confined  in-doors;  and  as  the 
end  of  the  month  approached,  my  mind 
dwelt  constantly  upon  the  haunted  room, 
and  I resolved  to  privately  visit  it  by  day- 
light the  eve  of  All-Saints. 

The  morning  dawned  dark  and  gloomy. 
Misty  wreaths  like  clouds  hung  low  over 
the  hills.  The  storm  had  passed  away,  so 
that  the  thunderous  roar  of  the  loch  sub- 
sided into  a low  murmurous  diapason.  I 
chose  the  hour  when  the  laird  was  asleep, 
and  Elsie  busy  with  her  home  duties  ; and 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  my  return,  I 
stood  in  the  familiar  chamber,  and  again 
experienced  that  uncanny  shivering  sen- 
sation. It  was  dark,  cold,  and  death  like 
in  its  solitude.  I crept  stealthily  across 
to  a window,  and  opened  the  blind.  The 
desk  remained  as  I had  last  seen  it;  noth- 
ing had  been  disturbed ; and  I left  the  room 
with  a half-formed  plan  perfected. 

Malcolm  returned  that  night,  fatigued 
and  depressed.  As  he  pressed  my  hand 
in  his  firm  grasp,  and  bade  me  welcome 
with  his  courtly  grace,  the  look  in  his 
eyes  had  not  changed,  and  my  foolish 
heart  beat  happily.  “He  loves  me,  I 
know  he  loves  me,”  I,  like  a silly  maiden, 
kept  repeating  to  myself. 
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As  we  gathered  around  the  hall  fire, 
“Don’t  you  keep  All -hallow  Eve?”  I asked, 
quietly.  “I  have  a dim  memory  of  fes- 
tivals of  that  kind  long  ago,  when  the 
servants  danced  and  played  all  manner  of 
games  and  tricks.  ” 

“ Never,”  said  Elsie,  shaking  her  curly 
head  mournfully.  “Grandmother  never 
allowed  it,  and  papa  never  has  been  in  the 
mood;  but  our  few  retainers,”  and  she 
smiled  sadly,  “always  pretend  to  be  sick, 
and  manage  to  have  a little  gathering  in 
the  kitchens,  and  something  hot  to  keep 
up  courage  against  the  bogles,  and  we 
don’t  mind  that,  do  we,  Malcolm  ?” 

I remembered  with  a shiver  one  year 
ago,  when  I was  unaware  of  the  day  of 
the  month. 

Malcolm  smiled  affectionately  as  he 
said,  “ No,  indeed,  little  sister ; but  talking 
of  All-Saints  Eve,  are  you  never  supersti- 
tious, Miss  Cameron  ? Have  you  no  dread 
of  Hallowe’en,  as  we  call  it  here,  when 
witches  and  evil  spirits  are  abroad  upon 
their  baleful  errands?  Old  Sandy  and 
his  familiar,  Nance,  declare  they  hear  the 
brownie  o’  nights.” 

“What  is  the  brownie?”  I asked,  with 
a little  tremor  in  my  voice. 

“ The  brownie  is  a domestic  spirit,  very 
harmless  in  its  way,  whose  voice  is  always 
heard  lamenting  when  a danger  or  death 
is  about  to  befall  the  family,  like  the  Irish 
banshee.  Now  I would  not  object  to  a 
family  brownie  if  it  came  in  the  shape  of 
one  of  those  beautiful  Valkyrias  of  the 
Gothic  paradise,  who  bestow  on  the  spirit 
of  the  departing  warrior  that  heaven  ho 
eagerly  rushes  on  death  to  obtain.” 

And  Malcolm  looked  at  me  with  so  in- 
tense a gaze  that,  to  conceal  my  emotion,  I 
said,  laughingly,  “ More  practical  persons 
would  prefer  to  live  in  these  prosaic  days 
than  die  for  any  reward  the  gods  might 
offer.  Some  day  I will  sing  to  you  a de- 
liciously frightful  old  ballad  or  legend 
of  All-hallowe'cn,  called  ‘Bonny  Jane,’ 
with  such  a weird  ending,  as  thus: 

144  Yet  legends  say,  at  Hallowe’en, 

When  silence  holds  her  deepest  reign, 

That  still  the  ferryman  fiend  is  seen 
To  waft  the  monk  and  bonny  Jane.'  ” 

IX. 

I changed  my  dress,  aud  sat  quietly 
waiting  in  a soft  flannel  dressing-gown 
and  slippers  for  the  household  to  retire. 
When  all  sounds  had  ceased,  I gently 
opened  my  door  and  looked  down  the 
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hall,  where  in  a niche  a lamp  burned  all 
night,  and  where  I intended  to  light  my 
candle,  when,  to  my  intense  surprise,  I 
saw  the.  laird  before  me*  with  weak,  un- 
certain step  approaching  the  stairs,  hold- 
ing his  lamp  in  his  hand.  I swiftly 
and  softly  followed  as  he  turned  down 
the  passage  leading  to  the  room  where  I 
had  fully  made  up  my  mind  to  watch  l>y 
the  door  during  the  mystic  hour.  He 
passed  in,  and  I watched  his  movements, 
still  keeping  near  the  entrance.  The  shak- 


ing hands  placed  the  lamp  on  top  of  the 
desk:  he  then  opened  the  doors,  mutter 
ing.i  “It  must  be  here.  There  must  be 
something.  Mother,  mother,  how  you 
hurt  me ! You  never  meant  it/’  To  my 
horror,  the  sixmo  awful  figure  suddenly 
appeared  near  him.  I stood  in  awe-strick- 
en fascination.  The  hands  stretched  forth 
appealingly ; the  face  wore  a look  of  ag- 
ony. The  unconscious  old  man  turned, 
gazed  for  a second,  with  a cry  of  horror, 
and  fell  prostrate  on  the  floor.  I fled 
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shrieking  from  the  spot,  and  down  the 
hall  to  call  Malcolm  and  Elsie,  who  heard 
my  cries  and  rushed  from  their  rooms. 
They  flew  in  an  agony  of  fear  to  their  fa- 
ther's side,  and  I followed  as  fast  as  my 
shaking  limbs  would  permit.  The  papers 
lay  scattered  about,  the  chair  was  over- 
turned, and  the  old  man  lay  like  one  dead, 
with  wide-open  eyes,  and  an  expression 
of  intense  horror  imprinted  on  his  face. 
They  carried  him  to  his  room.  I simply 
told  them  that  I had  followed  their  fa- 
ther, fancying  he  was  walking  in  his  sleep, 
which  was  true.  The  doctor  arrived  in 
an  hour,  and  gave  no  hope  of  life  linger- 
ing longer  than  the  next  day.  I was  left 
to  myself,  and  my  dream  came  to  me  as 
if  by  inspiration.  There  was  a mystery. 
It  might  be  explained  by  the  book,  and 
the  old  man's  peace  of  mind  restored.  I 
then  shared  the  vigils  of  the  brother  and 
sister  until  they  sent  me  to  bed.  Alone 
again,  I tried  to  recall  my  dream.  The 
book  was  old,  with  a leather  cover,  the 
writing  in  black  and  red  ink.  Then,  with 
a determined  will,  before  day  dawned,  I 
took  my  candle  and  retraced  my  steps  to 
the  fatal  chamber.  All  was  still.  “ Poor 
ghost!'1  I thought,  as  my  heart  swelled 
with  pity,  “whatever  brings  you  from 
your  grave,  perhaps  I can  give  you  rest." 
I opened  the  doors,  and  resolutely  took 
out  all  of  the  papers,  and  searched  each 
pigeon-hole  and  several  small  drawers. 
After  replacing  them,  almost  in  despair, 
I saw  the  large  drawer,  which  I tried  to 
open,  but  some  obstacle  within  prevented 
my  effecting  more  than  a narrow  aper- 
ture. For  the  first  time  in  my  idle  life 
my  slim  hands  and  wrists  served  me  use- 
fully. 

After  repeated  efforts  I succeeded  in 
forcing  my  hand  through  the  opening, 
and  grasped  the  bent  cover  of  a book. 
Another  trial  of  strength,  and  I held  an 
old  receipt-book  eagerly  to  the  light,  and 
a rapid  glance  through  the  leaves  showed 
writing  in  black  and  in  red  ink.  There 
was  nothing  else  in  the  drawer  but  pack- 
ages of  seeds. 

In  one's  life  sometimes  there  comes 
some  great  shock,  which  either  benumbs 
the  faculties  or  stimulates  every  power  of 
mind  and  body  into  action.  The  horrible 
fact  of  a dream  being  a reality,  that  I was 
in  some  supernatural  or  extraordinary 
manner  en  rapport  witli  a being  of  an- 
other world, which  was  clearly  no  illusion 
of  the  brain,  while  it  nearly  paralyzed  my 


limbs,  aroused  in  me  a fearful  sense  of 
responsibility  and  forced  me  into  action. 
A terrible  panic  seized  me,  and  I flew  in 
dread  from  the  room,  carrying  my  prize 
with  me,  as  the  gray  dawn  swept  the 
shadows  from  the  sky.  I found  Elsie 
crouched  before  my  fire  weeping. 

“Oh,  Marjorie!"  she  cried,  “where  have 
you  been  ? Papa's  mind  is  wandering. 
He  says  his  mother  appeared  to  him  with 
outstretched  hands,  and  his  right  side  is 
palsied." 

Now  was  my  time  to  speak.  I sat  down 
on  the  rug  and  held  her  in  my  arms. 
“He  was  right,  Elsie  dear;  his  mind 
does  not  wander.  I saw  the  spirit  of 
your  grandmother  one  year  ago,  and 
again  to-night.  Don't  start  nor  ask  ques- 
tions, please.  I’ll  tell  you  all  by-and-by. 
Tell  me  now  what  there  was  between  your 
father  and  his  mother  in  as  few  words  as 
possible." 

“She  cursed  him  and  disinherited  him, 
leaving  everything  to  Malcolm  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  be  the  laird  over  papa, 
and  never  share  the  property  with  him  or 
aid  him  in  any  way,  or  we  would  be  out- 
casts, and  a distant  branch  of  the  family 
inherit.  Malcolm  has  accepted  the  con- 
ditions of  the  will  to  keep  the  home,  but 
has  never  touched  any  of  the  money,  and 
we  live  and  have  lived  on  papa's  little  in- 
come which  he  had  from  my  grandfather. 
Papa's  failing  health  forces  my  brother  to 
take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  laird  in 
public.  He  lias  given  his  life  to  papa, 
and  denied  himself  every  pleasure,  every 
thought  of  self and  Elsie's  voice  failed 
through  excess  of  feeling. 

And  this  was  the  mystery  of  his  silence 
toward  me,  the  life  of  privation.  He  seem- 
ed glorified  in  my  sight ; but  there  was  not 
a moment  to  lose.  I told  Elsie  of  my 
dream,  and  together  we  looked  carefully 
through  the  book,  and  at  hist,  to  our  joy, 
we  found  the  words  as  I had  dreamed  of 
them,  and  added  below  was  the  date,  prov- 
ing that  this  last  will  had  beeu  written 
just  before  death. 

We  clung  to  each  other  for  a moment 
in  a passion  of  tears,  shed  from  mingled 
joy  and  grief,  and  then  Elsie  took  the 
book  to  Malcolm.  I crept  to  the  half- 
opened  door  and  looked  in.  The  old  laird 
lay  with  his  head  on  his  son's  breast,  his 
poor  patient  eyes  gazing  in  his  face. 

“Can  you  ever  forgive  me,  dearest  fa- 
ther," he  repeated,  “for  my  neglect  of 
this  solemn  trust  i Do  you  heed  me  \ 
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Hear  what  I have  to  accuse  myself  of, 
and  know  what  misery  you  might  have 
been  spared.  Before  her  death,  grand- 
mother said  that  a book  was  left  for  me  in 
her  desk  containing  receipts  for  mental 
and  bodily  health,  for  men  as  well  as  cat- 
tle, and  she  charged  me  solemnly  to  read 
it  carefully  and  profit  by  it.  Father,  you 
know  the  rest.  I saw  this  book,  and 
thrust  it  in  a drawer  of  the  desk,  and  for- 
got it.  God  knows  my  only  thoughts 
were,  and  have  been,  of  you.  And  this 
message  from  the  dead  comes  too  late.” 

A smile  of  ineffable  peace  dwelt  upon 
the  old  man’s  face  as  he  whispered : “Not 
too  late,  my  boy ; it  is  never  too  late  to 
know  that  she  blessed  me  at  last.  Call 
Marjorie  to  me.” 

I approached,  and  with  his  poor  left 
hand  he  drew  me  to  his  breast,  and  kissed 
and  blessed  me.  Elsie  lay  weeping  by 
his  side,  and  there  was  a low  wailing  out- 
side of  the  door  from  the  faithful  retain- 
ers of  the  household.  A heavenly  ra- 
diance overspread  the  wan  face,  the  dim 
eyes  looked  their  last  upon  his  children, 
and  the  old  laird  at  last  found  peace. 

X. 

It  is  again  the  eve  of  All-Saints.  I am 
no  longer  Marjorie  Cameron,  but  Mistress 
Marjorie  Ronald,  of  Grosvenor  Square, 
Glen  Ronald,  and  Macpherson  Tower, 
and  though  we  had  been  married  three 
months,  we — Malcolm  and  I — never  wea- 
ried of  telling  each  other  again  and  again 
the  sweet  old,  old  strfry.  We  had  just 
returned  from  the  Continent,  and,  like  a 
willful  spoiled  child,  I insisted  upon  going 
direct  to  Glen  Ronald  for  a week  before 
calling  for  Elsie  at  Lady  Seton’s,  and  estab- 
lishing ourselves  in  London  until  certain 
important  plans  of  mine  were  perfected. 
We  were  very  rich,  my  fortune  and  his 
together;  and  Elsie  resigned  all  claim  to 
the  Tower  conditionally.  She  said,  with 
saucy  imperativeness,  that  we  accepted 
her  as  the  incumbrance,  which  my  aunt 
Seton  begged  to  share,  for  Elsie  had  quite 
won  her  heart.  And  even  Sims  proved 
faithless ; so  I made  her  over  to  her  new 
little  mistress,  and  took  honest  Jeanie  into 
my  especial  service  under  my  French 
maid. 

We  paced  the  long  drawing-room,  Mal- 
colm and  I,  when  the  gray  gloaming  and 
fire-light  blended  softly  together.  The 
great  deer-hound  lay  stretched  on  the  soft 
sheep  rug.  Outside,  the  wind  wailed  eeri- 


ly about  the  house,  but  I no  longer  trem- 
bled, for  a protecting  arm  was  about  me, 
and  the  wealth  of  a great  abiding  love 
encompassed  me. 

We  had  discussed,  until  all  argument, 
all  ideas,  were  exhausted,  the  subject  of 
my  dream  and  what  had  appeared  to  me. 
We  acknowledged  our  belief  that 

“millions  of  spiritual  creatures 
Walk  the  earth,  both  when  we  wake 
And  when  we  sleep.” 

“ And,”  observed  Malcolm,  “we  have  bet- 
ter warrant  than  superstition  for  the  be- 
lief. Why  should  we  doubt  the  agency 
of  ministering  angels?  Do  you  remem- 
ber, darling,  that  passage  in  Klopstock’s 
4 Messiah’  in  which  the  angel  Abadonna 
resigns  his  charge?  Even  for  Judas  wc 
can  not  help  but  feel  a thrill  of  interest.” 

“It  seems  a link  between  earth  and 
some  other  space — I dare  not  say  heaven,” 
I returned,  “nor  yet  hell;  and  the  belief 
in  the  agency  of  these  spirits  is  certainly 
confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  the  language 
of  Scripture.  And  now,  Malcolm,”  i add- 
ed, in  my  most  fascinating  manner,  draw- 
ing down  the  dear  face  for  a kiss,  “do  you 
know  that  from  the  first  time  I ever  saw 
you  I called  you  a grand  Viking  ?” 

“And  do  you  know,”  he  interrupted, 
“that  I always  called  you  my  Valkyria, 
though  I never  dared  hope  for  the  heaven 
you  have  given  me.” 

“Then  we  are  quits;  and  you  did  not 
have  to  pass  through  death  to  gain  your 
heaven.  And  now  for  a boon:  promise 
to  say  yes.”  And  naturally,  with  my 
head  leaning  against  his  breast,  how  could 
he  say  nay  ? “I  want  you  to  watch  with 
me  to-night,  dear  Malcolm,  in  that  room. 
I must  watch  there,  if  I go  alone.” 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  tliat  again  I kept 
my  vigil  in  that  grewsome  chamber.  A 
strong  arm  clasped  me,  and  firm  warm 
hands  held  mine,  as  we  sat  together  in 
the  shadow.  It  was  a black  night.  The 
loch  roared  in  the  distance ; rain  splashed 
against  the  windows  in  the  mirk  hours; 
the  wind  swept  about  the  trees  and  around 
the  house  with  the  wail  and  sob  of  depart- 
ing spirits. 

We  sat  in  silent  expectancy.  The  night 
waned,  and  the  cold  gray  dawn  stole  into 
the  gloomy  room,  a warmer  light,  and  we 
looked  each  other  in  the  eyes  with  calm 
content.  The  poor  ghost  had  found  rest, 
and  the  curse  had  departed  for  evermore 
from  the  house  of  Ronald. 
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ject  of  more  attention  from  his  Majesty 
than  the  gorgeous  flower  parterres  or  the 
clumps  of  semi-tropical  foliage,  trans- 
planted to  please  his  eye,  here  and  there 
throughout  the  princely  gardens.  When 
the  berries  were  almost  blushing  in  full 
crimson  beauty  of  ripeness,  his  Royal 
Highness  made  the  unpleasant  discovery 
that  multitudes  of  sparrows  not  only  cov- 
eted the  fruit  as  much  as  he,  but  that  they 
had  eaten  them  all  before  he  could  mus- 
ter an  alarm,  mount  guard,  and  pick  the 
clusters  for  himself. 

A quaint  chronicler  tells  us,  thereupon, 
that  the  wrath  of  his  Highness  was  not 
confined  to  a single  or  repeated  explosions 
of  disgust  on  the  garden  walks,  but  that 
an  edict  was  published  at  once  ordering 
the  extermination  of  the  Pyrgita  domes- 
tica ; and  so  thoroughly  did  the  vassals 
of  the  crown  carry  out  this  law,  that  the 
unhappy  sparrows  were  literally  elimi- 
nated from  the  Prussian  realms.  Then 
this  old  historian  goes  on  to  say  that  to 
the  great  surprise  of  “his  Majestie”  the 
currant  bushes  were  not  permitted,  aft- 
er the  expulsion  of  these  birds,  to  render 
service  after  their  kind,  for  a strange  fly 
next  year  followed,  and  “did  eate  ye 
leaves”  so  extensively  that  the  shrubs 
again  failed  in  bearing;  and  so  on,  sea- 
son after  season,  until  the  king,  weary  of 
seeing  the  ravage,  revoked  the  decree  of 
death  to  the  sparrow,  and  actually  paid 
out  of  the  royal  treasury  some  eight  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  in  the  form  of  re- 
wards to  his  people  for  their  zeal  in  bring- 
ing the  exiled  birds  back. 

Thus  the  sparrow,  which  we  have 
brought  over  from  the  Continent,  is  no 
stranger  to  persecution,  and  the  success 
with  which  he  fights  for  a living  here 
augurs  well  for  his  future;  but,  like  all 
other  people  of  pronounced  character,  he 
has  decided  phases  of  good  commingled 
with  much  that  is  as  decidedly  evil : hence 
his  friends  and  his  foes  have  arisen,  and 
the  overburdened  refrain  of  their  angry 
disavowals  and  recriminations  is  spread 
out  within  the  columns  of  the  press 
wherever  men  can  read  in  this  country. 
Now  we  too  have  a grievance,  but  a ju- 
dicial examination  of  the  offense  of  the 
sparrow  brings  us  in  good  faith  to  com- 
plain just  as  much  of  our  own  robin, 
which  we  have  immortalized  in  song  and 
in  prose,  and  many  other  home  birds. 

The  sparrow  comes  from  a good  family, 
having  a host  of  representatives  in  Eu- 


rope, and  a full  list  in  North  America; 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  the  only  scion  of 
this  large  division  of  the  bird  tribe  from 
which  the  gift  of  song  seems  to  have  been 
wholly  withheld.  Everybody  who  has 
strolled  in  the  country  during  May  and 
June  has  listened  to  the  sweet  love  carols 
of  our  chirping  and  song  sparrows,  but 
no  one  ever  heard  the  sparrow  in  ques- 
tion utter  a single  sound  that  possessed 
the  faintest  melody — nothing  but  that  in- 
cessant complaining  chirp  and  distressful 
chatter  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the 
other — no  intermission,  no  rest.  If  it 
could  sing  like  our  cat-bird,  or  even  the 
clumsy  robin,  fpr  instance,  the  opposition 
to  it  which  now  exists  would,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  never  have  been  aroused,  because  in 
all  fairness,  waiving  the  question  of  song, 
the  sparrow  can  not  be  called  any  better 
or  worse  than  the  rest  of  its  kind,  which 
are  all  plump,  sober,  dull-plumaged  birds. 

The  characteristic  preference  which  the 
sparrow  has  for  the  haunts  of  man,  its 
selection  of  the  busiest  centres  of  great 
cities  for  chief  residence  and  enjoyment, 
would  at  first  sight  imply  that  it  was  at- 
tached to  the  personal  companionship  of 
ourselves,  when,  in  fact,  it  will  not  bear 
confinement  in  cages  like  the  robin,  the 
redbird,  and  a score  of  others  which  are 
indigenous  to  our  country,  and  are  called 
birds  of  the  wild  woods.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  cowers  and  sulks,  refuses  food  and 
all  attention  from  our  hand,  until  death 
relieves  it  from  further  suffering.  Be- 
fore, however,  beginning  to  speak  of  its 
many  peculiarities,  it  is  better  that  the 
history  of  the  introduction  of  this  little 
foreigner  should  be  presented,  in  oi*der 
that  people  may  judge  of  the  degree  in 
which  an  insignificant  beginning  in  some 
matters  may  be  instrumental  in  produ- 
cing results  of  important  and  far-reach- 
ing consequence. 

The  first  attempt,  as  far  as  is  known, 
to  introduce  the  common  house-sparrow 
of  Europe  to  our  country  was  made  by  a 
gentleman  name  Desblois,  in  Portland, 
Maine,  during  the  autumn  of  1858:  he 
brought  over  a few  birds  from  the  Conti- 
nent, and  liberated  them  in  a large  gar- 
den which  was  situated  within  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  city.  They  remained 
there  sheltered  and  secure  under  the 
eaves  of  a neighboring  church  through- 
out the  winter,  and  in  the  following 
spring  settled  down  happily  enough  to 
the  labor  of  nest-building  and  rearing 
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their  young.  Two  years  later  the  first 
pair  of  these  finches  were  set  at  liberty 
near  Madison  Square,  New  York  city; 
the  importation  was  steadily  repeated,  the 
birds  being  released  in  the  Central  Park 
and  at  Jersey  City.  They  were  first  in- 
troduced to  Boston  in  1868  by  the  city 
government,  and  to  Philadelphia  by  the 
municipal  authorities  in  1869,  and  from 
these  small  beginnings  the  house-sparrow 
has  been  spread  all  over  this  Northern 
country  wherever  we  have  a city  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  fluttering 
flocks  of  the  robust,  noisy  little  foreigner 
enliven  the  streets  thereof  in  every  direc- 
tion. Their  numbers  are  nearly  count- 
less. 

The  object  at  first  for  the  introduction 
of  the  house-sparrow  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  one  of  a practical  suggestion, 
but  rather  one  in  the  nature  of  sentiment. 
Since,  however,  the  attention  of  the  cit- 
izens was  called  to  the  great  nuisance 
of  the  existence  of  canker  and  measure 
worms  in  the  shade  trees  of  the  old  cities 
of  the  Union,  the  fact  that  the  house-spar- 
row  would  remain  with  us  all  winter,  and 
feed  as  energetically  upon  the  worms  as 
any  of  our  own  birds — which  always,  with- 
out exception,  left  for  warmer  climes  ev- 
ery season — the  thought  of  practical 
application  took  life  in  encouraging  the 
introduction  of  the  English  sparrow  as  a 
means  of  relief  more  certain  than  that  af- 
forded by  any  or  all  of  our  indigenous 
finches.  As  soon  as  this  became  gener- 
ally understood,  the  little  John  Bull  was 
distributed  with  great  industry  all  over 
the  country  for  this  purpose  ; but  as  sure 
as  it  became  numerous  in  any  town  or 
city,  a spirited  opposition  sprang  up  to  it, 
and  exists  to-day  with  more  or  less  vital- 
ity in  every  section  where  the  bird  is  fair- 
ly settled.  Whole  books  have  been  writ- 
ten pro  and  con,  and  naturalists  have 
waged  unrelenting  war  upon  one  another, 
as  they  differed  in  estimating  the  value 
and  the  services  of  Pyrgita  domestica ; 
but  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  the  en- 
tire practical  bearing  of  the  controversy 
has  not  been  fully  presented  by  either  the 
friends  or  the  foes  of  the  little  finch,  for  it 
must  seem  clear  enough  to  those  who  will 
follow  the  line  of  argument  in  this  article 
that  while  the  house-sparrow  is  eminently 
fit  and  wonderfully  well  constituted  for 
life  in  Northern  cities,  yet  it  is  a sad  row- 
dy and  nuisance  in  the  country  ; while  in 
the  former  case  it  renders  admirable  serv- 


ice in  destroying  insect  pests  that  disfigure 
the  shady  avenues  of  city  forestry,  yet  in 
the  latter  field  it  can  not  compete  with 
our  native  birds  in  entomological  service 
to  man,  and  having  given  good  reason 
for  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  growers  of 
fruit,  they  are  doubly  incensed  because 
the  law  will  not  allow  them  to  shoot,  trap, 
or  destroy  the  enemy. 

When,  however,  we  come  to  regard  the 
sparrow  with  reference  to  special  adapta- 
tion for  city  life,  we  are  free  to  acknowl- 
edge that  it  possesses  characteristics  fit- 
ting it  for  that  existence  far  superior  to 
any  of  our  native  birds.  It  is  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  the  shock  of  our 
rudest  winters;  and  it  is  a source  of  in- 
finite relief  and  amusement  to  our  people 
in  the  large  towns  all  over  the  country, 
who,  by  reason  of  poverty  or  else  absorb- 
ing occupation,  are  never  able  to  spend 
their  summers  in  rural  districts,  and  who, 
were  it  not  for  the  chattering  little  finch 
in  question,  would  hardly  know  what  a 
wee  bird  really  looked  like.  Look  again 
at  the  beautiful  adaptation  of  this  expa- 
triated sparrow  for  a residence  in  the  be- 
grimed and  smoky  thoroughfares  of  com- 
merce in  our  Western  cities  particularly, 
where  soft  coal  is  the  sole  fuel  and  base 
for  heating,  lighting,  and  manufacturing. 
Here,  amid  the  noise  and  jar  of  active 
business  competition,  why  should  the  bird 
sing  ? Who  has  time  to  stop  and  listen  ? 
And  if  he  did,  what  kind  of  satisfaction 
could  be  gathered,  with  the  banging  of  a 
trip-hammer  on  the  one  side  and  the  rat- 
tling of  freight  trucks  on  the  other  ? 

No,  it  is  more,  much  more,  than  right 
to  ask  a bird  which  shall  agree  to  winter 
and  summer  with  us  in  our  cities  of  iron, 
brick,  and  stone  to  possess  the  power  of 
song,  and  sing  accordingly ; it  would  sim- 
ply be  an  idle  and  extravagant  expendi- 
ture of  a beautiful  gift  for  Nature  to  en- 
dow any  such  ornithological  subject  with 
the  faculty— contrary  to  her  perfect  laws, 
and  in  violation  of  her  perfect  wisdom. 
The  idea  of  a house-sparrow  trying  to  vo- 
calize as  it  perches  on  the  coping  of  a 
pawnbroker’s  window,  while  the  sound  of 
an  auctioneer  s bell  or  of  an  elevated  rail- 
way train  deafens  the  ear,  and  the  smoke 
of  a foundry  darkens  the  air! 

The  pre-eminent  qualifications  of  the 
sparrow  for  life  in  our  busy,  noisy  marts 
of  commerce  should  not  be  permitted  in 
the  mind  of  a fair  observer  to  weigh  for  a 
moment  heavily  in  its  favor  as  an  argu- 
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ment  for  adaptation  to  the  suburbs  or 
country  residence.  Here  the  Pyrgita  is 
a nuisance  rather  than  an  aid  or  pleasure 
to  man.  It  becomes  low  and  vulgar  when 
brought  into  contrast  with  the  form,  plum- 
age, and  song  of  our  own  birds;  and  he 
who  comes  out  early  in  the  softness  of 
some  bright  June  morning  for  a stroll 
over  his  lawn  and  a tour  of  his  garden, 
may  be  well  acquitted  of  injustice  if  he 
shall  be  found  with  anger  in  his  heart  and 
wrath  in  his  eye  for  the  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands of  little  brown  sparrows  that  ca- 
rouse, like  so  many  rowdy  boys,  through 
his  cherry-trees,  and  wantonly  shake  the 
dew  from  his  currants  into  their  mischiev- 
ous beaks. 

The  intense  vitality  and  self-assurance 
of  the  house-sparrow  manifests  itself,  how- 
ever, to  great  advantage  during  the  win- 
ters that  clog  our  city  streets  with  ice  and 
snow,  and  by  its  real  philosophy  under 
difficulties  it  must  cheer  many  a discour- 
aged man  or  woman  to  a fresh  effort  and 
a lighter  heart.  It  is  the  only  bird  not 
domesticated  that  will  winter  and  sum- 
mer alike  with  us  in  our  Northern  cities 
and  villages,  and,  so  far  as  the  writer  has 
ever  been  able  to  observe,  the  Pyrgita  has 
never  used  force  to  drive  other  birds  from 
its  local  habitation;  but  it  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  most  of  our  songsters  are  not 
as  noisy  or  as  gregarious  during  the  mat- 
ing season  as  is  the  house-sparrow,  and 
therefore  when  the  former  are  surround- 
ed by  the  clatter  of  the  boisterous  broods 
of  the  latter,  many  of  them  naturally  re- 
tire to  more  peaceful  limits — to  the  sub- 
urbs, and  to  the  country — where  they  are 
not  annoyed  by  the  incessant  gossip  and 
bustle  of  their  imported  brethren.  Dur- 
ing the  last  fifteen  years  the  writer  has 
resided  for  a great  portion  of  the  time  in 
the  Smithsonian  Building,  that  stands  sur- 
rounded by  a fifty-acre  park  of  lawn,  for- 
estry, and  shrubs,  at  Washington.  He  can 
recall  the  earlier  days  when  the  indige- 
nous birds  were  certainly  much  more  nu- 
merous there  than  they  now  are,  and  when 
their  peculiarly  sweet  songs  of  May  and 
June  delightfully  opened  and  closed  the 
lovely  days  of  that  season  of  the  year. 
The  sparrow  came  a few  years  ago,  and 
to-day  its  monotonous  chirp  is  the  pre- 
dominant sound  early  and  late  throughout 
the  park  and  the  city,  though  there  are  a 
fair  number  of  our  song-sparrows,  robins, 
warblers,  and  orioles  still  scattered  as  they 
nest  here  and  there  within  the  grounds  ; 


but  when  they  do  stay,  the  incessant  harsh 
chirping  of  their  English  cousin  seems  to 
rob  them  of  almost  all  desire  to  sing  them- 
selves, so  that  we  are  only  treated  now  to 
occasional  outbursts  of  their  own  charm- 
ing melody. 

The  sparrow  is  emphatically  a bird  of 
business  and  nothing  else.  It  has  no  ear 
for  music,  no  time  for  art — no  apprecia- 
tion of  the  one  or  the  other,  but  it  at- 
tends solely  and  strictly  to  business,  and 
the  great  absorbing  theme  of  its  energetic 
life  is  how  to  successfully  rear  three  or 
four  broods  of  its  kind  every  year.  The 
fact  that  it  pays  such  devoted,  diligent  at- 
tention to  this  subject  is  that  which  ren- 
ders it  of  such  real,  substantial  service  to 
the  better  preservation  and  protection  of 
our  city  shade  trees.  It  is  very  common- 
ly held  that  the  sparrow  does  not  destroy 
insects  by  seeking  these  pests  as  food,  but 
that  it  preys  upon  street  sweepings  and 
refuse  from  dwellings.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  incorrectness  of  that  point  may 
be  made  entirely  clear  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  probable  truth  of  this  fact: 
not  one  of  the  young  sparrows,  from  the 
day  they  are  hatched  until  they  are  fully 
fledged,  can  subsist  upon  any  food  except 
the  larvae  of  insects  and  certain  insects 
themselves.  Therefore  each  pair  of  spar- 
rows, in  the  labor  of  raising  three  or  four 
distinct  broods  of  their  young  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  must  seek  for  and 
destroy  an  enormous  aggregate  of  insect 
and  worm  life  by  thus  rearing  and  feed- 
ing their  hearty,  voracious  nurslings,  be- 
cause the  hunger  of  the  nestlings  seems 
never  to  be  assuaged,  while  the  efforts  of 
the  parents  to  satisfy  it  do  not  cease  from 
early  dawn  until  late  in  the  evening.  In- 
deed, so  difficult  do  the  old  birds  find  the 
task  of  satisfying  the  craving  appetites  of 
their  young  with  this  dainty  fare  that 
they  themselves  are  frequently  compelled 
to  feed  in  turn  upon  the  coarser  and  more 
abundant  food  which  they  find  in  the 
streets,  and  when  they  have  been  seen 
feeding  in  this  way  by  thoughtless  people, 
they  have  been  and  they  are  charged  with 
neglect  of  their  proper  duty — the  destruc- 
tion of  insect  life. 

In  this  devotion  to  their  young  from 
early  in  May  until  the  end  of  September, 
as  their  swift  rotating  broods  appear,  the 
sparrows  in  our  cities  certainly  render 
efficient  and  valuable  service,  and  though 
they  do  crowd  out  from  our  parks  and 
squares  many  of  our  familiar  songsters. 
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errands.  But  while  it  is  plain  that  the 
S]> arrows  in  no  way  physically  whatever 
molest  1 1 ic?  warbler  or  the  oriole,  yet  it  is 
equally  apparent  that  the  incessant  harsh 
chirp  and  chatter  of  the  foreigners  do 
press  the  spirits  of  the  natives  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  are  seldom  heard  to  ex 
ereise  their  own  charmiiijg  powers  of  min- 
strelsy. 

Still  it  should  bo  borne  in  mind  that 
our  blackbirds  in  the  country  tease  ami 
torment  the  gentler  thrushes  and  the  rob- 
ins, that  the  kingbirds  worry  the  doves, 
and  that  more  or  less  offensive  individ- 
uality is  the  rule  always  in  animal  life 
when  the  stronger  or  the  aggm&ive  on 
counter  the  weaker  or  more  retiring  ex- 
amples of  their  kind. 

So*  in  summing  up  the  charge  for  the 
public,  we  can  not  find  just  ground  upon 
which  to  remove  the  sparrow  from  our 
cities,  where  its  energetic  little  life  enliv- 
ens the  toil  of  the  smoko* begrimed  labor 
of  those  corporations;  but  we  do  think 
that  beyond  this  zone  of  existence  the 
sparrow  ceases  to  he  a fair  object  for  pres- 
ervation, and  we  belie ve  that  free  action 
should  be  given  to  the  residents  of  the 
suburbs  am l the  country  to  deal  with  the 
mischievous  flocks  as  they  deem  best ; in 
other  wools,  to  let  them  stand  or  fall 
upon  their  own  merits,  just  an  we  do  with 
our  native  species  not  known  to  ihe  law 
as  game.  No  sensible  man  will  wage 
War  upon  the  birds  in  his  garden,  fields, 
or  orchard;  if  he  knows  anything  at  all 
about  them,  he  knows  that  they  strike  a 
balance  wit  h him  at  the  close  of  the  sea- 
son greatly  in  his  favor;  but  there  are 
times,  exceptional  occasions,  when  it  is 


yet  they  do  not  do  it  by  force,  nor  do  they 
entirely  drive  them  away.  The  writer, 
as  he  sits  in  contemplation  of  this  sub- 
ject, looks  out  before  him.  and  directly  op- 
posite his  window  in  the.  Smithsonian 
Building,  at  a magnificent  elm-tree,  in 
which  an  orchard  oriole,  a summer  war- 


occasions, 

not  only  justifiable,  but  it  is  necessary,  to 
use  powder  and  shot  for  the  protection  of 
some  special  crop,  and  when  these  occa- 
sions arise,  tie*  observer  will  notice,  if  he 
lives  near  the  city,  that  lie  lias  not  only 
sparrows  to  deal  with,  but  he  has  as  much 
or  even  greater  fault  to  find  with  the  rob- 
ins, the  orioles,  the  woodpeckers,  and 
scores  of  other  winged  marauders.  Tin* 
inability  to  resist  the  temptation  of  ca- 
rousing among  the  rich  red  or  black  clus 
bus  of  fruit  on  a cherry-tree,  or  of  sam- 
pling the  aromatic  fruit  of  the  vine  as  it 
hangs  in  blue,  hlack,  ami  amber- toned 
masses  on  the  vines  in  Septemlier,  is  not 
a sin  peculiar  to  this  bird  of  the  town  by 
any  means : it  is  shared  by  nearly  all  of 
its  feathered  relatives,  lx-  they  high  or 
low,  ami  their  name  is  legion. 
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bfe\  and  the  sparrow  in  question  are  re- 
spectively rearing  their  young.  The  for- 
mer has  woven  its  peculiar  nest  high  in 
the  top  of  the  upper  limbs;  the  Warbler 
has  knit  its  tiny  couch  at  the  extreme  end 
of  u long  swaying  middle  branch;  while 
the  sturdy  Pyn/ita  lias  taken  possession 
of  a snug  little  box  milled  low  down  and 
close  to  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  It  travels 
with  unremitting  diligence  to  and  fro 
With  food  for  its  noisy  young,  while  the 
song-birds  above  seem  to  come  and  go  at 
comparatively  rare  intervals  on  the  same 
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ness  for  sleeping;”  and  she  smiled  com- 
placently. 

“ He  did,”  replied  I,  yawning. 

“Then  all  I have  to  say  is,  you  are  a 
great  dawdler.  You  would  just  like  to 
sleep,  sleep,  all  the  time.” 

I said  nothing,  but  began  putting  on 
my  shoes  and  stockings. 

“Margaret  Bronson!”  she  exclaimed, 
after  a moment  of  severe  scrutiny,  “I 
should  like  to  know  what  you  came 
abroad  for  ?” 

“ For  fun,”  I muttered,  gloomily ; “and 
a precious  little  I get  of  it,  too.” 

“For  fun!”  she  echoed,  entirely  un- 
heeding the  remainder  of  my  sentence — 
“ for  fun!  Indeed  you  did  not  come  for 
fun.  Your  father  placed  you  under  my 
care  for  moral,  mental,  and  physical  im- 
provement. But,”  shaking  her  head  and 
sighing  deeply,  “it  seems  most  hope- 
less, thankless  task  to  elevate  your  ideas, 
or  to  make  you  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  European  travel.  I don’t  really  be- 
lieve you  know  what  place  this  is — do 
you  ?” 

“Martigny,”  I answered,  shortly. 

“Correct,  Margaret,  correct,”  replied 
my  tormentor,  nodding  encouragingly  at 
me  from  over  her  blue-glass  spectacles. 
“ I see  you  are  not  quite  so  stupid  as  you 
look  this  morning.” 

Three  of  my  shoe  buttons  suddenly 
flew  off,  but  I sat  apparently  unmoved. 

“Can  you  tell  me  what  Martigny  is 
noted  for  ?”  went  on  this  dreadful  woman. 

“ Noted  for!”  cried  I,  rising  to  my  feet; 
“for  being  the  dullest,  stupidest,  most 
utterly  forsaken  place  I ever  have  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  in.” 

She  deigned  no  reply,  but  opening  her 
guide-book,  and  clearing  her  throat,  read 
as  follows:  “‘Martigny,  a small  Swiss 
village,  contains  about  1300  inhabitants. 
It  is  lively  for  its  size,  owing  to  the  nu- 
merous arrivals  and  departures  daily. 

• There  travellers  on  their  way  to  Chamou- 
nix  by  the  Tete  Noire  or  Col  de  Balme 
meet  those  crossing  the  Alps  by  the  Sim- 
plon and  Great  St.  Bernard.  The — ’ ” 
She  suddenly  paused,  and  said,  angrily, 
4 4 Margaret,  stop  waving  your  hair-brush 
around  my  head:  I can  see  you  in  the 
mirror.”  And  seizing  hold  of  me  by  the 
arm,  she  pulled  me  toward  the  window. 
“There,  now,  look,”  said  she,  4 4 at  all 
the  people  coming  and  going,  and  don’t 
tell  me  this  is  a forsaken  place.” 

44  Perhaps  not,”  said  I,  rubbing  my  arm 
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where  her  sharp  nails  had  rested;  4 ‘but 
I’ll  tell  you  one  thing.” 

She  looked  at  me  questioningly. 

“When  you  and  I just  now  crossed 
that  room  together,  I went  like  ‘Hi  did 
die  dumpling  my  son  John,  one  shoe  off 
and  the  other  shoe  on,’  ” and  throwing  my 
off  boot  up  into  the  air,  I burst  forth  into 
an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter. 

4 4 Take  care ! take  care !”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Mason,  horrified.  But  the  warning  was 
uttered  too  late.  We  were  standing  near 
an  open  window,  and  my  boot,  following 
that  old  saying,  “What  goes  up  must 
come  down,  on  the  head  or  on  the 
ground,”  fell  belowr  into  the  court-yard. 

“Dear  me!  I do  hope  no  one  saw  it,” 
she  said,  anxiously,  glancing  down  at  my 
falling  boot. 

“I  hope  not  either,”  said  I,  “for  that 
was  the  one  that  had  all  the  buttons  off.” 

I peeped  over  my  duenna’s  shoulder. 
The  court,  as  she  had  said,  presented  a 
most  lively  appearance.  Parties  arriving 
and  departing  with  all  the  customary 
bustle  and  excitement;  the  presence  of 
guides,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys;  the 
recital  of  hair-breadth  escapes  by  the  re- 
turned tourists ; the  weather,  and  specu- 
lations on  the  same — all  reminded  me  of 
Crawford’s,  only  on  a larger  scale. 

“By  jingo,  ma!”  exclaimed  a childish 
voice,  as  a lady  and  young  gentleman  and 
little  boy  passed  along,  “that  boot  came 
mighty  near  landing  on  that  bonnet  of 
yours ; and,  oh,  jiminy ! wouldn't  you 
have  been  mad  if  it  had !” 

The  idea  seemed  to  afford  the  child  in- 
tense amusement,  for  he  chuckled  away 
to  himself  with  impish  delight. 

“Come  here,  Harry,”  called  the  gentle- 
man, authoritatively;  4 4 the  carriage  is 
ready,  and  we  are  going  to  start.” 

“Wait  a minute,  Vincent,”  exclaimed 
the  child,  picking  up  my  boot,  and  look- 
ing up  at  my  duenna,  who  stood  grim 
and  severe  in  the  window.  (I  stood  be- 
hind her  out  of  sight.)  “I’m  just  going 
to  pitch  this  old  lady  her  boot.”  And 
suiting  his  action  to  his  word,  he  gave  it 
a toss  into  the  window,  and  then  scam- 
pered off  to  the  carriage.  And  as  they 
drove  away,  I could  hear  the  little  fellow's 
merry  laughter  mingled  with  the  expos- 
tulatory  tones  of  his  companions. 

44  Humph  ! Americans,  evidently,”  re- 
marked my  chaperon,  grimly,  as  she 
picked  up  her  spectacles,  which  my  boot 
had  rather  unceremoniously  knocked  off. 
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And  then,  taking  her  guide-book  and  um- 
brella, she  marched  to  the  door,  saying, 
still  more  grimly,  “I  will  wait  for  you 
below,  Margaret.”  Now  one  generally 
associates  the  word  below  with  warmth 
and  brightness,  but  neither  did  I receive 
when,  my  toilet  at  last  completed,  I rush- 
ed down  stairs.  Breakfast  in  silence,  ho- 
tel bill  paid  in  silence,  we  mounted  the 
vehicle  in  silence  which  was  to  convey 
us  across  the  Tete  Noire ; the  driver 
cracked  his  whip,  and  off  we  started  in 
silence.  The  scenery  was  for  some  time 
exceedingly  uninteresting,  the  outskirts 
of  Martigny  consisting  chiefly  of  mean- 
looking houses,  around  which  stood  sick- 
ly-looking  men  and  women,  all  of  them 
more  or  less  afflicted  with  that  dreadfully 
repulsive  disease  the  goitre,  so  prevalent 
in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Alps.  How- 
ever, as  nothing  lasts  forever  in  this 
world,  we  finally  got  rid  of  them,  and 
passing  through  green  orchards  and  mead- 
ows, we  began  to  ascend  the  mountain. 
After  ascending  for  some  little  time,  we 
reached  the  dark  forest  of  Trient.  Among 
these  immense  pine  forests  overhanging 
the  mountain,  and  forming  the  Tete 
Noire,  the  road  winds,  having  only  a view 
of  the  snow  peaks  aspiring  above,  except 
that  now  and  then  an  opening  through 
the  dark  woods  allows  the  eye  a moment- 
ary glimpse  of  the  country  below.  The 
gloom  of  these  shades,  their  lonesome  si- 
lence, the  tremendous  precipices  border- 
ing the  road,  all  assisted  in  raising  the 
solemnity  of  one's  feelings  into  awe.  I 
almost  expected  to  see  banditti  start  up 
from  under  the  trees,  and  half  wished,  in 
my  reckless  way,  that  some  would  appear: 
it  would  be  so  romantic,  provided  they 
didn’t  kill  us.  But  none  did  appear,  and 
continuing  our  ascent  among  the  pine 
forests,  we  at  length  reached  a little  plain, 
where  the  drivers  stopped  to  rest  their 
horses  and  mules,  and  the  travellers  to 
take  such  refreshment  as  could  be  obtain- 
ed at  the  small  inn  stationed  there. 

I scrambled  down  from  our  vehicle, 
which,  by-the-way,  greatly  resembled  a 
butcher's  cart,  it  having  no  top,  and  but 
very  little  back,  and  leaning  against  a 
tree,  waited  for  Mrs.  Mason,  who  had  gone 
to  the  inn  to  procure  some  luncheon  for 
us.  As  I stood  there,  gazing  admiringly 
at  the  wild  picturesque  scene  before  me, 
I heard  a voice  say,  4 4 Look,  Vincent ; there 
is  that  same  old  woman  who  lost  her  shoe 
out  of  the  window.” 


I turned  my  head  in  the  direction  of  the 
voice,  and  recognized  the  gentleman  and 
little  boy  whom  I had  seen  that  morning 
at  Martigny.  The  gentleman  looked  about 
twenty-six  or  twenty-seven ; he  had  an  in- 
telligent and  aristocratic  face,  and  a tall, 
well7knit  figure.  Neither  of  them  saw  me, 
but  were  watching  my  duenna,  who  was 
coming  nimbly  along,  holding  a bottle  of 
wine  in  one  hand  and  some  bread  in  the 
other. 

44  Margaret,”  she  cried,  as  she  approach- 
ed me,  4,4  if  you  were  only  like  other  girls, 
and  could  be  trusted  1” 

44  What  would  you  do  then  ?”  asked  I, 
calmly. 

“I  would  let  you  go  on  alone  in  the 
wagon  for  a couple  of  hours,  while  I took 
a mule  and  went  over  the  Col  de  Balme. 
I would  meet  you  again  at  Argentiere,  the 
next  resting-place.  There  are  a number 
of  people  just  starting  from  here  with  a 
guide.  And  there  is  sAch  a magnificent 
view  from  the  top  of  the  Col,  I should  like 
to  go  very  much.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  meditatively,  “you  may 
go,  as  far  as  I am  concerned ; for  if  the  only 
thing  I have  to  do  is  to  sit  in  the  wagon 
until  I reach  Argentiere,  where  you  meet 
me,  I think  nothing  very  serious  can  hap- 
pen to  me.  And,  too,”  I exclaimed,  an 
idea  suddenly  occurring  to  me, 4 4 don’t  you 
remember  you  once  before  left  me  alone, 
when  we  were  at  Vevay,  and  you  had  to 
go  in  town  to  do  some  shopping — don't 
you  remember  ?” 

“That's  just  it,  Margaret  ; I remember 
only  too  well,”  replied  she,  shaking  her 
head  mournfully.  44  When,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  hours,  I returned  to  the  hotel, 
you  were  nowhere  to  be  found,  and  after 
questioning  several  of  the  hotel  porters 
and  boatmen,  I learned  that  you  had  gone 
out  alone  for  a row  on  the  lake,  and  never 
came  in  until  after  dark.  Oh  yes,  I re- 
member perfectly.” 

I remained  silent,  feeling  that  somehow 
I had  said  the  wrong  thing,  or  rather  that 
my  remark  had  not  produced  the  effect 
which  I had  intended. 

44  Well,”  said  she,  sighing  deeply,  “I 
suppose  I must  give  it  up,  though  I should 
enjoy  going  over  the  Col  de  Balme  very 
much,  as  I have  never  been  over  it,  and  I 
have  been  over  the  Tete  Noire  twice.” 

44  You  shall  go  !”  exclaimed  I,  decided- 
ly, feeling  a tinge  of  compunction  at  the 
I thought  that  my  giddy  ways  should  pre- 
l vent  her  from  enjoying  herself.  And  aft- 
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er  a great  deal  of  promising  on  my  part 
not  to  lean  too  near  the  edge  of  the  wagon, 
and  to  keep  well  wrapped  up,  she  finally 
let  me  start  forth  alone. 

How  happy  I felt  starting  off  by  my- 
self, with  no  one  to  keep  poking  me  in  the 
ribs  with  an  umbrella,  and  pointing  out  to 
me  the  great  wonders  of  nature,  and  ask- 
ing me  the  dates  of  different  dead  celebri- 
ties! I drew  in  great  breaths  of  pure 
mountain  air,  and  enjoyed  my  independ- 
ence as  I had  never  done  before. 

We  still  drove  through  vast  pine  for- 
ests, and  on  the  edge  of  deep  precipices. 
But  the  scene  seemed  perpetually  chan- 
ging as  the  rolling  mists  above  caught  the 
sunbeams  and  touched  the  cliffs  with  all 
the  magical  coloring  of  light  and  shade. 
Toward  the  close  of  the  day  the  road 
wound  into  a deep  valley.  Mountains 
whose  shaggy  heights  appeared  to  be  in- 
accessible almost  surrounded  it.  We  had 
not  seen  a single  habitation  since  we  left 
the  Tete  Noire  inn,  and  the  only  sound 
of  life  that  broke  the  stillness  was  the 
melancholy  tinkling  of  a sheep-bell  in 
the  distance,  or  the  roar  of  some  cataract 
foaming  along  with  loud  fury.  The  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  threw  a weird  yellow 
gleam  upon  the  forests  of  pine  and  the 
snowy  peaks  above,  making  the  stillness 
of  the  hour  more  awful.  As  the  twilight 
deepened  the  air  grew  colder,  and  draw- 
ing my  cloak  closer  around  me,  I asked 
the  driver,  in  my  best  French,  if  we  had 
not  almost  reached  Argentiere.  He  shook 
his  head,  and  pointed  with  his  whip  to 
some  dark  clouds  that  seemed  to  be  fast 
gathering  round  the  mountains. 

A low  rustling  sound  now  began  to 
creep  along  the  wood-tops  till  it  was  lost 
in  the  rising  wind.  The  tall  heads  of  the 
trees  then  began  to  wave,  while  through 
a forest  of  pine  the  wind,  groaning  heav- 
ily, rolled  onward  over  the  woods  below, 
and  in  the  distance  I could  hear  the  deep 
thunder.  A mountain  storm  was  evi- 
dently going  to  burst  over  our  heads  in  a 
few  minutes.  What  should  I do  ? I was 
horribly  afraid  of  thunder-storms.  Sup- 
pose we  had  to  stop  in  the  woods  all 
night,  and  suppose  there  were  banditti 
lurking  under  the  trees!  I shuddered  at 
the  thought,  and  wondered  how,  only  a 
few  hours  ago,  I could  have  wanted  some 
to  appear.  A flash  of  lightning  glanced 
upon  the  rocks,  the  thunder  muttered, 
while  the  tall  dark  pines  waved  us  a warn- 
ing to  hurry  on  to  some  place  of  shelter. 


We  did  so.  Tam  o’  Shanter  and  John 
Gilpin  had  easy  rides  compared  with  the 
one  I had  that  night.  Aside  from  the 
danger  of  slipping  down  precipices,  the 
jolting  over  stones  and  fallen  branches 
was  terrible.  The  wagon,  as  I before 
said,  had  no  top,  neither  had  it  springs, 
and  the  only  way  I managed  to  keep  in 
was  by  bracing  my  feet  against  the  front 
seat  and  holding  on  firmly  with  both 
hands. 

Another  flash  of  lightning  revealed  to 
us  a dark-looking  building  a short  dis- 
tance on.  We  reached  it  just  as  the  big 
drops  began  to  fall.  The  driver  lifted  me 
down  from  the  wagon,  for  I was  so  stiff 
from  cold  and  fatigue  I had  scarcely  any 
power  to  move. 

“Argentiere?”  I managed  to  gasp.  I 
received  no  answer  to  my  question ; but 
the  door  before  me  suddenly  opened,  and 
a stream  of  light  came  forth.  Half 
blinded  by  the  light,  I staggered  for- 
ward into  a large  room,  at  the  further 
end  of  which  was  a bright  fire,  around 
which  some  five  or  six  men  were  seated. 
They  were  rather  desperate-looking  char- 
acters, I thought,  and  were  talking  in 
loud  voices  and  gesticulating  vehement- 
ly. They  ceased  talking  when  I en- 
tered, and  silently  stared  at  me.  If  this 
was  Argentiere,  I reasoned  to  myself, 
where  was  Mrs.  Mason?  and  if  this  was 
not  Argentiere,  where  was  I ? Perhaps 
this  was  a rendezvous  for  banditti!  The 
thoxight  almost  overpowered  me,  and  I 
stood  rooted  to  the  spot,  gazing  at  the 
group  around  the  fire  with  a most  horror- 
stricken  countenance.  My  hat  had  blown 
off  in  our  flight  through  the  woods,  and 
my  hair,  having  become  loosened,  hung 
in  wild  disorder  about  my  shoulders. 

One  of  them  now  advanced  toward  me. 

I thought  my  time  had  surely  come,  but 
had  sufficient  courage  not  to  shrink  back. 

I drew  myself  up  to  my  full  height,  and 
calmly  looked  at  him.  But  instead  of 
seizing  my  purse  or  my  watch,  the  only 
two  articles  of  value  I had  about  me,  he 
merely  handed  me  a chair.  However, 
this  act  of  politeness  did  not  deceive  me, 
for  I had  just  been  reading  Paul  Clifford , 
and  knew  that  banditti  often  possessed 
very  courteous  manners.  And  I was  pos- 
itive these  were  banditti,  as  I had  been 
wishing  for  them  all  day,  in  spite  of  Mrs. 
Mason’s  repeated  warnings  not  to  tempt 
the  devil  by  my  reckless  wishes. 

Suddenly  I heard  a shrill  voice  say  be- 
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hind  me:  “Quest-ce  quo  vous  desircz. 
ma’m’selle  ?' 

1 turned  and  saw  a woman,  evidently 
the  mistress  of  the  hotel,  or  robbers'  den, 
or  whatever  sort  of  place  I was  in,  regard- 
ing me  with  great  curiosity* 


leaving  me  alone.  Where  was  Mrs. 
Mason  ? I looked  about  me.  I was  in  a 
large  room,  with  two  beds  in  it.  On  one 
of  the  beds  I saw  a dark  green  veil.  I 
eagerly  snatched  it  up,  “ Mrs.  Mason  s, 
evidently,"  I said  to  myself.  For  she  al- 
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My  spirits  somewhat  revived  on  seeing 
one  of  my  own  sex.  and  I told  her,  in 
very  American  sort  of  French,  how  1 had 
been  overtaken  by  the  storm,  and  how  I 
expected  to  And  a lady  friend  of  mine 
there  waiting  for  me,  that  is,  if  this  place 
was  Argentiere.  She  said  no.  this  place 
was  not  Argentiere,  but  that  the  lady 
friend  had  come,  and  gone  up  stairs— 
would  not  I go  up  < I thought  this 
rather  queer,  but  at  the  same  time-  I de- 
cided to  go  up  and  see  for  myself.  By 
so  doing  I would  at  least  escape  the  rude 
gaze  of  the  men.  The  landlady  took  a 
lighted  candle  from  the  table  and  led 
the  way.  We  went  along  u dark  hall, 
through  which  the  wind  moaned  dismal- 
ly, and  up. a winding  High!  of  shine  steps, 
and  pausing  before  a door*  she  knocked. 
Receiving  no  response,  she  opened  the 
door,  put  down  the  candle,  and  withdrew, 


ways  wore  a green  veil,  min  or  shine. 
I felt  much  relieved  at  this  discovery,  and 
thought  that  most  probably  she  had  only 
just  left  the  room  to  make  inquiries  aft- 
er me.  and  would  return  immediately.  I 
laughed  gleefully  as  I pictured  to  myself 
her  look  of  surprise  when  she  would  find 
me  here  on  her  return. 

in  the 


I heard  footsteps  approach! h: 
corridor.  A thought  struck  me,  1 would 
blow  out  the  light,  and  mystify  her  a lit- 
tle. I blew  it  out,  and  then  hid  myself 
behind  the  thick  curtains  of  the  window. 
But  the  footsteps  paused  just  before  they 
reached  my  door,  and  I remained  alone 
in  the  darkness.  I looked  out  of  the  win- 
dow. What  a fearful  night  it  was!  The 
rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  the  peal 
ing  thunder,  rolling  onward,  shook  the 
casements  and  rocked  ihe  tall  trees  to  and 
fro,  while  the  vivid  lightning  every  now* 
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and  then  revealed  the  wild  landscape  be- 
low. The  forlomness  of  my  situation 
then  came  over  me.  I saw  myself  sur- 
rounded by  the  darkness  and  stillness  of 
night,  in  a strange  place,  far  distant  from 
any  friends,  under  the  protection  of  stran- 
gers. perhaps  banditti.  A deadly  terror 
of  something  vague  and  unknown  crept 
upon  me.  The  wildness  of  the  scene  was 
heightened  by  the  sounds  of  revelry  which 
came  up  from  below.  All  my  old  fears 
concerning  banditti  returned  with  redou- 
bled force.  Their  sounds  of  merriment 
seemed  like  exultations  over  some  bar- 
barous deed  they  had  just  committed.  A 
hundred  wild  stories  that  I would  have 
laughed  at  at  another  hour  rose  in  chaos 
before  my  mind.  I expected  every  instant 
to  see  the  door  open  and  some  of  the  ban- 
ditti enter.  At  last  I could  endure  it  no 
longer.  The  prospect  that  presented  it- 
self of  passing  the  night  alone  in  that 
cold  dark  room  was  terrifying  to  me.  I 
determined  to  seek  the  landlady  and  try 
and  find  out  what  sort  of  a place  I was  in, 
and  if  Mrs.  Mason  was  really  there,  and 
if  so,  where. 

With  my  duenna’s  veil  clutched  in  one 
hand,  I groped  my  way  toward  the  door. 
The  profound  darkness  made  me  proceed 
with  great  caution.  I finally  struck  a 
door-knob.  I paused  irresolute,  not  know- 
ing where  the  door  might  lead  to.  As  I 
did  so  I heard  a sound  as  of  some  one 
sighing.  I listened,  scarcely  daring  to 
breathe,  but  the  increasing  voices  below 
overcame  every  other  sound,  and  with  a 
jerk  I opened  the  door.  But  instead  of 
its  leading  into  the  corridor,  as  I had 
hoped,  it  opened  into  a spacious  apart- 
ment, which  was  dimly  lighted  by  a small 
lamp  which  stood  on  the  mantel-piece. 
The  feeble  rays  of  the  lamp  did  not  allow 
me  to  see  the  full  extent  of  the  room,  and 
as  I gazed  about  me,  undecided  whether 
to  proceed  or  withdraw,  I saw  the  outline 
of  a man's  figure  in  the  recess  of  the  win- 
dow. Who  was  it?  Could  it  be  one  of 
the  banditti?  The  thought  chilled  me; 
but  wrhat  was  my  agony  the  next  moment 
when  it  slowly  turned  and  advanced  to- 
ward me  ! A sudden  peal  of  thunder 
shook  the  house,  while  a great  gust  of 
wind  blew  to  the  door  through  which  I 
had  just  entered  (thus  shutting  me  in 
the  room),  and  at  the  same  time  extin- 
guished the  light.  To  add  to  my  horror, 
I found  when  I attempted  to  move  that  I 
was  fastened  to  the  door  by  my  dress. 


which  had  been  caught  in  the  crevice. 
Prometheus,  when  chained  to  the  rock, 
and  seeing  the  vulture  gradually  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  him,  could  not  have 
felt  any  more  helpless  than  I did,  fastened 
to  that  door  in  that  strange  room.  Being 
fastened  to  a door  would  have  been  un- 
pleasant at  auy  time,  but  now,  in  an  ob- 
scure and  darkened  room  with  a bandit 
(for  I felt  sure  it  was  one  of  those  whom 
I had  seen  down  stairs),  it  was  simply  ter- 
rible. The  place  seemed  well  suited  for  a 
murder,  for  the  roaring  of  the  elements 
outside  prevented  any  cry  from  being 
heal’d. 

Fora  moment  I was  overwhelmed  with 
terror,  and  unable  to  determine  what 
course  to  pursue.  But  only  for  a momen  t : 
and  then,  clasping  my  purse  in  one  hand 
and  my  watch  in  the  other,  I calmly 
awaited  my  fate. 

My  brigand  seemed  in  no  hurry  to  com- 
mence hostilities,  for  a vivid  flash  of  light- 
ning showed  me  his  tall,  commanding  fig- 
ure standing  motionless  in  the  centre  of 
the  room.  He  appeared  to  be  listening. 

I was  strongly  tempted  to  cry  out, 

4i  Come  one,  conic  all ! this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I,” 

but  wisely  forbore.  He  at  last  broke  the 
silence  by  striking  a match;  it  went  out; 
likewise  the  next,  and  the  next.  He  mut- 
tered some  imprecation  that  to  my  dis- 
torted imagination  sounded  very  Ameri- 
can ; and  then  taking  up  the  lamp,  which 
he  had  finally  succeeded  in  relighting,  he 
advanced  toward  me. 

Tableau:  a tall  dark  man, with  arm  up- 
raised holding  a small  lamp,  whose  flick 
ering  light  falls  upon  a slight  girlish  fig- 
ure crouching  against  a dark  wooden  door. 
Her  light  hair  hangs  in  a wavy,  dishev- 
elled mass  about  her  shoulders;  her  hands 
are  held  out  as  if  in  supplication,  while 
her  face  shows  terror  mingled  with  defi- 
ance. His  face,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits 
only  surprise  and  bewilderment.  There 
is  a deep  silence,  only  broken  by  the  sullen 
growl  of  the  thunder  and  the  heavy  rain 
beating  against  the  window-pane. 

I ventured  to  steal  a look  at  him,  and  I 
observed  that  he  was  a young  man,  and 
of  noble  mien.  I looked  again,  and  this 
time  I recognized  him  as  the  gentleman  I 
had  that  morning  seen  leaving  Martigny 
in  company  with  a lady  and  little  boy. 
He  appeared  to  me  like  an  old  friend,  and 
without  once  thinking  he  had  never  seen 
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perfectly  harmless,  I said,  composedly,  “I 
am  not  mad,  most  noble  Festus,  though  I 
may  soon  become  so  if  you  don’t  unfasten 
me,  and  let  me  get  something  to  eat,  for 
I’m  almost  starved.” 

On  hearing  this  assurance  of  my  sanity 
he  burst  out  laughing,  and  I — always  only 
too  ready  for  that  sort  of  amusement- 
joined  heartily.  As  we  stood  there,  look- 
ing at  each  other,  and  laughing  in  that 
foolish  sort  of  way  common  to  young  peo- 
ple, we  were  recalled  to  our  senses  by  a 
languid  voice,  saying,  44  Vincent,  what  are 
you  laughing  at  ? Has  the  lightning  af- 
fected your  brain?”  I looked  up,  and 
saw  a lady  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
a door  opposite  to  the  one  against  which 
I was  leaning.  She  was  a woman  of 
about  fifty,  having  a handsome,  aristo- 
cratic face,  which  greatly  resembled  her 
son’s.  Espying  me,  she  raised  her  eye- 
glasses, and  said,  in  a most  supercilious 
manner,  44  Really,  Vincent,  it  is  very  odd, 
but  I just  thought  I saw  something  mov- 
ing; the  lightning  reveals  such  strange 
sights  to-night  I can’t  quite  make  some  of 
them  out.” 

44  Then  allow  me  to  help  you !”  exclaim- 
ed I,  indignantly.  44  If  you  think  I am  a 
strange  sight,  I don’t  look  one-quarter  as 
strange  as  I feel.  I’m  sure  I didn’t  want 
to  come  in  here,  but  the  wind  blew  me  in.” 

44  Yes,”  remarked  she,  composedly,  “I 
have  often  heard  of  an  ill  wind  that  blows 
nobody  any  good.” 

44 Mother!”  uttered  her  son,  in  such  a 
voice,  and  accompanied  by  such  a look, 
that  she  paused;  while  I,  too  indignant 
to  offer  further  apologies  for  my  strange 
appearance,  remained  stolidly  silent.  Sud- 
denly the  door  flew  open  behind  me,  and 
a little  boy  burst  into  the  room. 

“Our  courier  says,  ma,”  he  exclaimed, 
breathlessly,  4 4 that  the  storm  is  blowing 
over,  and  if  you’d  rather,  we  can  go  on  to 
Chamounix  to-night.”  Then  seeing  me, 
he  leaned  toward  his  mother,  and  said,  in 
what  was  intended  for  a whisper,  44  Who’s 
she  ?” 

As  that  was  a question  neither  of  them 
could  answer,  and  even  I was  beginning 
to  feel  dubious  about,  he  received  no  reply. 

44  Oh,  I know  who  you  are !”  he  at  length 
exclaimed,  after  having  eyed  me  attentive- 
ly. 44  You  were  with  the  old  woman  who 
lost  her  shoe  out  of  the  window  this  morn- 
ing at  Martigny — I saw  you  hiding  behind 
her,”  and  he  nodded  his  head  sagaciously. 

“What  were  little  boys  made  for?”  I 


inwardly  groaned.  I would  rather  have 
been  in  the  dark  solitude  of  the  adjoining 
room,  a prey  to  the  horrors  of  my  imagi- 
nation, than  going  through  this  ordeal. 

44 1 told  Vincent  I saw  you,”  pursued 
this  enfant  terrible , 4 4 and  I told  him  you 
looked  like  the  Virgin  Mary  that  was  in 
a church  in  Venice — a big  wax  doll,  you 
know,”  he  added,  in  way  of  explanation, 
“all  dressed  in  a white  gown,  with  yel- 
low hair  and  pink  cheeks.  I guess  you 
were  just  up,  weren’t  you  ?” 

Good  heavens ! would  the  child  never 
stop  talking  ? I felt  like  choking  him. 

4 4 What’s  your  name?”  he  continued, 
taking  hold  of  one  of  ray  hands  and  gaz- 
ing up  into  my  face. 

“Margaret  Bronson,”  I answered,  sim- 
ply, more  for  the  sake  of  silencing  the 
child  than  for  the  sake  of  information. 

“I  knowr  a boy  in  New  York  by  that 
name — ” began  my  young  interlocutor, 
when  his  mother,  who  upon  the  mention 
of  my  name  had  started  forward,  inter- 
rupted him  by  saying,  with  more  anima- 
tion than  she  had  hitherto  shown, 

44  Your  name  is  Margaret  Bronson  ?” 

I nodded  stiffly. 

4 4 Then  why  didn’t  you  say  so  before.*' 
she  asked,  with  a touch  of  impatience, 
“and  not  keep  us  all  in  suspense  as  to 
who  and  what  you  were  ?” 

It  was  my  turn  now  to  look  astonished, 
and  I did. 

“Don’t  you  know  me?”  she  continued, 
as  I stood  mutely  gazing  at  her.  44  Didn’t 
you  ever  hear  your  mother  speak  of  Mrs. 
Landreth  ?” 

44  Yes,”  I answered,  rather  reluctantly, 

44 1 have ; but  I’ve  never  seen  you  before.” 

“I  have  seen  you  often,”  replied  she, 
graciously,  44  wThen  you  were  a baby.  But, 
dear  me,  to  think  of  my  meeting  you  in 
such  a place  as  this  ! Your  mother  told 
me  I would  probably  come  across  you 
somewhere  in  Sw  itzerland,  but  she  never 
supposed  it  would  be  thus,  alone,  at  night, 
in  a strange  mountain  inn.  How  did  it 
happen  ?” 

And  then  I told  them  all  about  it.  How 
Mrs.  Mason  and  I had  separated  at  the  Tete 
Noire  House,  expecting  to  meet  again  at 
Argentiere;  and  after  my  arrival  at  this 
place,  which  I at  first  thought  was  Argen- 
tiere, and  saw  all  the  wild-looking  men 
assembled  around  the  fire,  I became  fright- 
ened, and  imagined  them  to  be  banditti, 
as  Mrs.  Mason  had  told  me  several  of  the 
mountain  passes  w*ere  infested  with  them. 
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over  the  mountain  roads,  I was  obliged  to 
yield. 

But  what  was  my  amazement  a few’ 
minutes  afterward,  when,  on  hearing  a 
commotion  beneath  the  window,  I look- 
ed out  and  saw  my  duenna  seated  on  a 
little  donkey,  loudly  contending  with  the 
mistress  of  the  inn.  As  I raised  the  win 
dow  I heard  her  say,  in  her  shrill,  en- 
ergetic tones,  u Une  demoiselle  Ameri- 
caine  avec  blond  cheveux , and  a blue 
dress.”  Now  my  tall  duenna,  seated  on  a 
poor  short  little  donkey,  at  midnight,  was 
rather  a ludicrous  object  to  contemplate, 
and  my  powers  of  cachinnation  were  once 
more  irresistibly  excited.  Mr.  Landretli 
had  just  joined  me  in  the  window,  when 
the  moonlight  shone  full  on  my  face,  and 
she  recognized  me.  With  a glad  cry  of 
relief  and  exultation,  she  turned  to  the 
wondering  few  who  had  been  attracted 
by  her  shrill  tones  and  strange  appear- 
ance, and  said,  pointing  at  me  with  her 
finger,  “La  voila ! I told  you  she  was 
here.”  Then  looking  at  me,  she  exclaim- 
ed, pathetically:  “Margaret,  it  is  so 
queer  these  foreigners  can't  understand 


their  own  language!”  Upon  observing 
Mr.  Landreth,  her  face  darkened,  and  she 
muttered  to  herself,  as  she  slowly  dis- 
mounted from  her  donkey:  “I  might 
have  known  it.  Catch  me  trying  to 
chaperon  another  American  girl !”  Then 
turning  once  more  in  my  direction,  she 
said,  anxiously,  “ Margaret,  I do  hope  you 
haven't  lost  my  umbrella  and  guide-book: 
the  latter  was  full  of  specimens,”  and  en- 
tered the  house. 

As  there  were  but  two  bedrooms  in  the 
house,  Mrs.  Landreth,  Mrs.  Mason,  and  I 
shared  one  among  us,  and  never,  never 
will  I forget  that  uncomfortable  night  on 
the  Tete  Noire. 

I will  just  add  that  the  Landreths  ac- 
companied us  to  Geneva  and  Paris,  Mrs. 
Landreth  and  my  duenna  travelling  most 
harmoniously  together,  and  then  we  all 
sailed  together  for  New  York. 

I think  I will  some  day  revisit  the  Tete 
Noire,  but  it  will  not  be  under  the  sur- 
veillance of  Mrs.  Mason,  but  of  my  brig- 
and hero,  who  soon  expects  to  be  my — 
But  that  is  out  of  the  story,  so  I will  say 
nothing  about  it. 


THE  MIMICRY  OF  NATURE. 

The  reapomtencies  of  Nature  are  not  mere  resemblances  (as  men  of  narrow  observation  may  possibly 
imagine),  but  one  and  the  very  same  footstep  of  Nature  and  her  seal,  impressed  upon  various  objects. . . . 
A complete  body  of  these  axioms  hath  no  man  yet  prepared,  though  they  have  a primitive  force  and 
efficacy  in  all  science,  and  are  of  such  consequence  as  to  materially  conduce  to  the  conception  of  the 
nifty  of  Nature,  which  latter  we  conceive  to  be  the  office  and  use  of  Pkilo&ophia  Prirna. — Lord  Bacon. 


WITH  what  a delicate  pencil  has  the 
frost  silvered  the  window-pane ! The 
finest  and  most  costly  lace,  which,  per- 
chance, holds  within  its  almost  micro- 
scopic meshes  the  thought  and  effort  of  a 
whole  human  life,  is  inferior  to  this  choice 
production  wrought  in  the  darkness  of  a 
single  night.  Bring  the  lens  nearer,  the 
perfection  of  finish,  the  subtlety  of  the 
tracery,  elude  the  glass ; and  yet  with  what 
simple,  nay,  with  what  meagre,  materials 
this  exquisite  decoration  is  accomplished! 

That  it  may  not  be  supposed  by  persons 
whose  attention  has  not  been  particularly 
directed  to  the  subject  that  this  represen- 
tation is  fanciful  rather  than  true,  a re- 
production traced  on  gelatine  from  a fer- 
rotype taken  directly  from  the  frost-work 
in  a shop  window  in  this  city,  and  copied 
on  the  wood,  nearly  crystal  for  crystal,  is 
given.  So  wonderful  is  the  similitude  of 
this  frost-picture  to  one  of  the  great  red- 
woods, the  giant  trees  of  California,  that 


it  might  have  been  taken  for  the  negative 
of  a photograph  from  nature,  which,  in- 
deed, on  the  glass  it  much  resembled. 

Let  any  one  examine  the  delicate  fim- 
briated petals,  of  the  purest  white,  belong- 
ing to  that  dainty  little  blossom  of  our 
Northern  woods,  Miletta  nnda , and  he 
shall  see  the  fulfillment  of  a prophecy 
made  in  the  depth  of  winter  by  a snow- 
flake, which  in  the  symmetry  of  its  six 
compound  crystals  exactly  prefigures  it. 

Nature,  indeed,  in  the  great  variety  of 
the  six-raved  star  spangles  of  the  snow, 
seems  to  find  patterns  for  many  such 
flowers  of  endogens  as  when  expanded 
are  flat  and  radiate.  The  mineral  king- 
dom shows  at  least  a prefigurement  of 
life  and  living  forms.  Crystal  upon 
crystal  clusters  in  graceful  and  symmet- 
rical accretion,  until  from  the  dull,  hard, 
indurated  mineral  or  chemical  salt  spring 
forth  fairv-like  fronds  into  arborescent 
forms.  Their  purity  and  the  translucent 
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native’  kind.  The  stalk,  which 

tx>  U length  <«f  three  and  ft/ 

sometimes  f«mt*  feet,  is  *-  1 

mounted  by  the  hmls  and  bh>v 
sbms.  The  flower,  which  is  not  large*  is  ~ .y 
iff  a delicate  enfatuv  while*  ftUi}  exhale  at  / 
taint  sweet  perfume,  due-half  of  the  * I 
flower  is  Upri IT b t , He  Other,  folded 
< \ * .•  d.dety  floral  grottc*  in 

whivrj  rests,  as  >r|  a tittle  cup-shaped.  nest,  a tiny 
(1  \ • tfdfiii  i edM rendn-d  neck  anti  » j >; t » • ? « < J <r i wiX3[|£$ 
a*  if  ahant  til  fly.  The  dove  is  of  the  same 

L IWIIJJ  WitS kH  8&  He-  rest.  of  the  flower,  with 
A tie*  ^e-pi.idd  of  tie-  ttpp^jr  extremities  of  Hie 

wines,  winch  an*  heintti 
frilly  speckled  'Dm’  per 
jt'  y V V''  ’■••  'A‘  leHion  mid  life  like  up 

Mr  V peaeaoec  of  the  dove  are 

ioeredtWe  in  persons  who 
Imve  Htfl  seen  t he  flower. 
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ing  God-given.  No  wild  beast  has  power 
to  harm  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a fresh 
and  living  blossom  of  this  wonder-work- 
ing plant,  and  of  course  it  is  equally  effi- 
cacious in  sickness. 

Wonderful  as  is  this  mimicry  of  ani- 
mal life,  it  is  surpassed  in  the  magnifi- 
cent swan-flower,  Cycnoches  ventricomm , 
which  appears  in  the  illustration  a little 
to  the  left  of  the  flowTer  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
It  may  well  be  questioned  if  the  most  in- 
genious artificer  could  imagine  an  ar- 
rangement of  the  different  parts  of  a 
blossom,  retaining  them  all,  to  so  per- 
fectly portray  the  beautiful  water-fowl  it 
mimics.  The  imitation  affords  no  protec- 
tion to  the  plant;  it  seems  in  no  way  con- 
nected with  its  physical  well-being;  it 
can  not  be  accounted  for  by  similar  hab- 
its in  the  plant  and  bird:  what,  then,  is 
the  mysterious  law  that  underlies  such 
mimicries  as  these?  Perhaps,  after  all, 
there  may  be  respondencies  in  nature  deep- 
er and  more  subtle  than  have  ever  yet 
been  imagined  by  scientists.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  the  bee-orchis,  seen  slightly  in 
the  background  to  the  right ; were  it  fer- 
tilized, as  it  is  not,  but  as  many  of  the  or- 
chids are,  by  the  insect  it  mimics,  how 
eagerly  would  it  not  be  seized  upon  as  an 
instance  of  the  development  of  mimetic 
tendencies  toward  some  special  profit  to 
be  derived  therefrom  by  the  object  ex- 
hibiting such  tendencies!  And  yet  how 
wonderful  the  mimicry — the  prominent 
compound  eyes  of  the  insect,  its  general 
contour,  the  wings,  legs,  and  proboscis,  all 
intimated  by  ingenious  arrangement  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  flower;  and  the  bright 
yellow  marking  on  a dusky  brown  ground, 
though  referable  to  no  known  species  of 
the  insect,  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the 
coloration  and  parts  most  common  to 
bees.  And  here  may  be  noticed  a curious 
peculiarity  of  many  of  the  mimicries  of 
the  orchidaceous  tribes:  the  resemblance 
is  often  to  some  family  or  class,  in  general , 
in  the  animal  kingdom,  but  to  no  one  par- 
ticular species,  prefiguring,  in  fact,  new 
combinations  of  specialities  common  to 
the  kind  mimicked,  and  hinting  at  un- 
known species,  which  it  may  not  be  en- 
tirely fanciful  to  imagine  once  inhabited, 
or  will  at  some  future  period  inhabit,  the 
earth.  At  any  rate,  the  resemblances  seem 
sufficiently  perfect  to  warrant  the  hypoth- 
esis of  some  force,  whether  answering  to 
an  intelligent  volition  or  not,  which  im- 
pels, so  to  speak,  a premeditated,  pur- 
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posed,  and  real  imitation  on  the  part  of 
the  flower  of  some  creature  or  parts  of  a 
creature  in  the  animal  kingdom. 

In  the  grotesque  flower  just  above  the 
dove-orchis  we  enter  the  region  of  carica- 
ture. If  it  be  not  thought  irreverent  to  as- 
cribe an  appreciation  of  the  humorous  to 
the  Creator,  we  may  imagine  we  have  an 
instance  of  it  in  the  formation  of  the  grin- 
ning, straddling  suggestion  of  some  un- 
known but  unmistakable  species  of  frog 
in  the  Oncidium  raniferum . 

Let  any  one  possessing  the  slightest  ap- 
preciation of  the  ludicrous  look  at  a spray 
of  the  dancing  orchis  ( Comparettia  coc- 
cinea),  represented  at  the  bottom  of  page 
864,  as  it  sways  in  the  breeze,  the  comical 
gayly  colored  puppets  executing  their  gro  • 
tesque  dances,  and  bobbing  about  with  an 
irresistibly  ludicrous  affectation  of  enjoy- 
ing themselves,  and  then  deny,  if  he  can, 
that  this  element  of  the  humorous  really 
exists  in  nature. 

Significantly  called  “air  plants,’’ the 
epiphites,  destitute  of  roots,  drawing  their 
sustenance  from  the  elements,  vegetable 
chameleons,  daughters  of  the  sun  and  of 
the  breeze,  living  upon  the  air  and  the 
dews  of  heaven,  perch  upon  trees  or  barren 
rocks,  and  lifting  themselves  away  from 
the  earth  in  which  other  plants  are  rooted, 
flutter  on  tenuous  stems,  as  if  eager  to  re- 
alize the  aerial  life  of  the  butterflies  and 
birds  they  imitate  in  form. 

See,  for  instance,  the  Oncidium  papilio , 
top  of  page  866,  which  seems  actually  to 
take  flight  on  outspread  wings  as  it  vi- 
brates with  fluctuating  movements,  rising 
and  falling  in  the  perfume-laden  breeze  of 
the  tropics.  Although  called  “butterfly- 
orchids,”  these  singular  flowers  have  an 
unmistakable  resemblance  to  the  order  of 
insects  called  orthoptera,  which  contains 
among  its  numbers  our  katydid,  mantis, 
and  “stick-bug,”  or  walking-stick. 

So  close  is  the  mimesis  of  some  of  these 
plants  that  several  fine  specimens  which 
recently  arrived  from  Mr.  Such,  the  flori- 
culturist, carefully  packed  in  cotton,  wrere 
shown  to  a circle  of  friends,  w ho,  unaware 
of  their  vegetable  origin,  admired  them 
and  wondered  at  them  as  strange  and 
beautiful  insects. 

In  order  to  show  how,  in  external  re- 
semblance at  least,  the  borders  of  the 
vegetable  domain  overlap  the  animal, 
an  insect  resembling  a flower,  the  eyed 
pterochroza  (P.  ocellata),  is  represented 
just  below  the  real  flower  (page  866). 
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same  locality  . Writing  of  it  he  sa vs  ; “Among 
the  «;  Mtt  v i i ' ' of  notice 

1 1 1 .'i  u \ 1 a * n m nv  • n H’i  v>h  s sj  * - « es  of  ort.l  i t >pt  era 
that  ;v^-mhl*  grew*  unb  faded  leaves  of  trees. 

1 have  it  1 ti u y deynlbrd  mm  that  looks 
tike  a ^ro'H  leaf.  a ml  so  mua-h  su  that  it 
y.Vet ! , .*  ■ • • -'uses  of  the 

ft  • i : ! g '• .!  g . t - > ( - 

A Mr  Wall  ace.  who  h ns  t!oie  more  to 

; v - "j) large  ooi*  knowledge  of  mi  met  ism  in 
o.ooir  i ban  :in  \ .ait  ?•  jn.r*on(  and  whose 
theories,  of  she  processes  ami  causes  of 
gjif  *he  phemaueiHUt  bay  • iw/eu  almost  iiui* 

Versa]  ly  hdopbal,  has  dtsecAi  red  perhaps 
the  most  curious.  iusfince  A protective 
vesemhliUioe  yef  fmuwn.in  the  butterfly 
Kaihuui  pit r# tit ht o . M It « ? b hiiiorigfc  to  the 

!satntv  group  ms  the  purple  emperor,  H com- 
;!hk>  ♦ ■ e ( > i j ^ j ; EugikU  bm?orfly.  The  up* 
j pet  the  wing*.  i ■•■•*  sjiitMiously 

I / marked  ns  well  iun'.y  he;;'  vxiahiti  a broad 

build  of  intense  orange  on  ihe  fore- wings 
crossing  a grouted  of  Ms  complementary 
tfolor,  a rich  hiuish-purpby  which  on  the 
/ iuinl  vvi»m< as  oloniled  w it h ashy  gray.  So 
showy  and  beuiu.md  a creature  immediate- 
ly ?ke  aHentinu  of  Mh  naturalist  : 

: •’ I i he  fVjOitd  i\  in\V)*vsihi*'  r, . rapture  a speed 
men.- from  t ft*- >implr  ha  t that  w I ♦<  > t pursued  it  im- 
olethafelv  vanished  from  sight.  However  careful* 
IV  Walfaer  appi-irHehed  fjj*  spot  when  it  had  last 
been  seen,  he  could  never  discover  it  until  it  would 
smkbmjy  rv  -f<ppvri?‘.  and  as  the  pursuit  \v§& 
renewed,  At  last,  liow- 

ever...  he  Jixed  opoit  the  exact  spot  where 
~ n became  invisible.  and  though  for  some 

time  u vva.N  lost  to  sight,  he  at  length  dis- 
y covered  that  it  was  close  before  his  eyes, 

l>nt  that  in  its  ppfcdhm  A tepose  it  so  ex- 
n«ily  imitated  n dead  and  faded  leaf 
“ clinging  to  & stalk  " to  almost  cer- 
tainly deceive  the  eye  even  when 
ga&mg  full  upon  it/T  .says  Wallace. 
The  1 eaves  of  man y tropical 
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i ,vvif/  semis  to  spring  ,.frorn  it,  vi'Jtile  the  \ can -possibly  aeeoiuit  fop  the  lYFsernbinim' 
body  is  -.tjj«[H>:rUni  by  the  middle  pair  of  ; v*>ri st i nvr  between  ,-t  dower  anil#  dorr  or  a 
legs;.  vvhwharo  irrco.i<spiofiu\|^  amid  ftiv  swan.  or  eiplMii  tTi[&  pieces*  b^  which  a 
plant  dbi'f'^vilRi  SHiatl  iwfe  alrimt  it  A hlo'sAi./rirbcciiiuv^  the  exnoi  r^prodiic 

tvU.b-  ludeh  hoUeored  out  jitsi  t*i  the*  basrf  turn  m external  appearance  of  an  hi  see?.., 
of  the  wine*  allows  ihe head  and  antenna1  or  why  dUTVreni  order*  of  plants  found 
to  l#e  ^ttlhejoutfy  -withdrawn.,  h*  be  «pui*e  in  widely  separated  part?*  of  (In*  eftrfli 
eoneeahol  should  not  iijfifHpnoitly  so  exactly  rr.vut- 

A$  Ifie. •.nymph’  myth  l>b*\ W0ji . jjjttu# W t n deceive ^fcdlful  bntar 

to  escape  Uin  gixl  u-us transformed  bito'a  nisis.  Thus  Sir : Wilburn'  Honker  actual- 
tmy  and  llir  magician  to  the  fairc  tale  ly  (igured  a veronica  us  a conifer;  fvmUx, 
imk  on  in  si!Oi*i  ssit>n  the  fiinris  (>f  u unr^s  i groat  authority  on  . f£rb»+  supposed  the 
grown  log,  a suHie.  amt  fv  ela»julv  to  escape  cu ripLift ^yt^yh^UvKt;,H  eyc;ulal- 
liis  enemies,  i number  of  insect  Inhi^'hy'  lied  Jo  I lit*  e.<nufer*<  a true  fern,  and  jt>iv 
mentis  of  not  only  such  protective  rose M-  Bhrfbotd  Seenmurt  fuct  m the  Haudwjeli 
hhineen  a?<  Itave  Ucco  h<W  but  j felamiW  with  a rarie,ty  uf  tim  'Wgfy 
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known  in  our  readers,  but  we  have  fur- 
nished in  our  liberation  examples;  of  four 
oilier?*;  Which  b*  a popular  article  of  this 
kind  there  h smrcely  space,  if  there  were 
occasion  (o  Specialise  farther  than  to  state 
that  they  belong  to  separate  and  distinct 
natural  orders,  all  large  trees 
^ or  shrubs,  natives  of  South 
jSt  A mcrica  and  A f riea.  and  pos- 
Jjmffi  sessing  no  structural  affinity 
to  each  other. 

.f/SBr  The  remaining  division  of 

:•  * illustration  exhibits  what 
perhaps  is  as  nearly  as  possi- 
hb-  a perfect  identity  in  ex- 
lev  mi  I appearance  between  a 
HP^Bnk.  cactus  ilihipsalis  fiuioNs) 

Wapftfe  and  a eupborbiaciK>us  plant 

<//.  ftnicatlt), /the  first  from 
tropical  America,  the  other 

from  South 

fhnv  of  in t*  have  tny  readers  been  deceived 
by  the  moths  r Stekt » popularly  and  signifi- 
cantly called  / humbugs,1'  as.  darting  from 
flower  to  flower,  they  suddenly  remain  sus- 
}M*nded,  motionless,  on  whirring  wings,  and 
extend  their  flexible  proboscis  into  the  heart  of  the  blossom  with  such 
an  exact  imitation  of  the  habits  and  motions  of  humming-birds.  Bates, 
the  naturalist,  to  whom  as  an  Englishman  Inrinmijig  birds  are  not  so  familiar,  was 
much  struck  by  the  resemblance  bet  ween  the  bird  and  insect,  and  graphically  describes 
it,  “Several  times/'  he  says,  “ l shot  by  mistake  a humming-bird  hawk-moth  in- 
stead of  a bird-  This  moth  (Macroglosso  titan)  is  somewhat  smaller  than  humming- 
birds generally  "are:  but  its  manner  of  flight,  arid  the  way  it  poises  itself  before  a 
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flower  while  probing  it  with  its  proboscis, 
are  precisely  like  the  same  actions  of 
humming-birds.  It  was  only  after  many 
days’  experience  that  I learned  to  distin- 
guish the  one  from  the  other  when  on  the 
wing.  This  resemblance  has  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  the  natives”  (Bates  was 
at  the  time  of  his  writing  on  the  Para 
River,  South  America),  4‘all  of  whom, 
even  educated  whites,  firmly  believe  that 
one  is  transmutable  into  the  other.  They 
have  observed  the  metamorphosis  of  cat- 
erpillars into  butterflies,  and  think  it  not 
at  all  more  wonderful  that  a moth  should 
change  into  a humming-bird.  The  re- 
semblance between  this  hawk-moth  and  a 
humming-bird  is  certainly  very  curious, 
and  strikes  one  even  when  both  are  ex- 
amined in  the  hand.  Holding  them  side- 
ways, the  shape  of  the  head  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  eyes  in  the  moth  are  seen  to 
be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  bird,  the  ex- 
tended proboscis  representing  the  long 
beak.  At  the  tip  of  the  moth’s  body 
there  is  a bunch  of  long  hair  scales  re- 
sembling feathers,  which  being  expanded 
looks  very  much  like  a bird’s  tail.  The 
negroes  and  Indians  tried  to  convince  me 
that  the  two  were  of  the  same  species. 

‘ Look  at  their  feathers,’  they  said;  ‘ their 
eyes  are  the  same,  and  so  are  their  tails.’ 
This  belief  is  so  deeply  rooted  that  it  is 
useless  to  reason  with  them  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  has  been  observed  that  hum- 
ming-birds are  unlike  other  birds  in  their 
mental  qualities,  resembling  in  this  re- 
spect insects  rather  than  warm-blooded 
vertebrate  animals.  The  want  of  expres- 
sion in  their  eyes,  the  small  degree  of  ver- 
satility in  their  actions,  the  quickness  and 
precision  of  their  movements,  are  all  so 
many  points  of  resemblance  between  them 
and  insects.” 

In  the  illustration  (page  870)  the  lower 
moth  and  bird  are  those  figured  and  de- 
scribed by  Bates ; the  upper  show  a curi- 
ous parallelism  between  a species  of  hum- 
ming-bird, in  the  tail  of  which  two  feathers 
are  prolonged  to  an  inordinate  length,  and 
the  moth  of  the  genus  Phalcena , which 
sports  two  long  appendages  of  a like  na- 
ture, the  use  of  either  of  which  can  not 
possibly  add  to  the  security  or  physical 
well-being  of  the  creatures  bearing  them. 

There  indeed  seem  to  be  strange  paral- 
lelisms in  nature  as  yet  but  little  noticed 
by  scientists,  and  one  of  these,  to  speak  in 
what  might  perhaps  be  considered  an  un- 
scientific manner,  seems  to  consist  of  the 


repetition  of  the  same  creative  idea  in  dif- 
ferent planes  of  being. 

An  instance  of  this  singular  correla- 
tion of  external  attributes  in  different 
realms  of  nature  exists  in  the  parallelism 
observed  between  marine  and  terrestrial 
animals.  The  ancients  believed  that  ev- 
ery creature  on  land  was  represented  by 
another  in  the  sea,  only  so  far  differentia- 
ted as  to  be  qualified  for  a marine  exist- 
ence, and,  like  many  of  the  hypotheses 
indulged  in  by  theorists  of  the  present 
day,  the  idea  contained  a germ  of  truth 
imbedded  in  a nidus  of  error.  The  sea- 
cow  gives  milk  and  eats  grass.  The  sea- 
lion,  on  the  contrary,  represents  the  ter- 
restrial carnivora.  The  sea-elephant,  the 
largest  of  the  seals,  has  a very  distinct 
suggestion  of  a trunk.  Even  descending 
to  the  insects  and  arachnid*,  or  spider 
tribes,  we  have  the  inter-resemblance  of 
the  two  perpetuated  in  the  names  spider- 
crab  for  the  crustacean,  and  crab-spider 
for  the  arachnid.  A still  closer  resem- 
blance exists  between  the  crabs  and  the 
little  arachnids  called  “chelifers;”  while 
the  scorpions,  with  their  elongated  joint- 
ed tails,  may  perhaps  represent  terrestrial 
lobsters. 

We  find  sometimes  in  fields  and  fence 
corners  in  our  more  Southern  States  a 
singular  insect,  the  mantis,  that  never 
fails  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most 
unobserving,  on  account  of  its  odd  ap- 
pearance and  remarkable  actions,  the 
front  part  of  the  thorax  being  elevated, 
as  seen  in  the  engraving,  and  the  fore- 
legs held  up  together,  as  if  the  insect  were 
engaged  in  prayer.  All  the  preying  he 
does,  however,  is  on  the  smaller  insects 
that  happen  in  his  way,  which  he  de- 
vours remorselessly.  Strange  to  say,  a 
crab  quite  common  in  our  Avaters,  which, 
indeed,  is  called  the  mantis-crab,  has  the 
same  peculiar  formation  of  the  fore-limbs, 
and  the  same  habit  of  elevating  the  fore- 
part of  its  body,  and  striking  with  light- 
ning-like rapidity  with  its  long  claw-feet, 
and,  it  may  be  added,  is  even  more  active, 
fiercer,  and  more  voracious  than  its  terres- 
trial representative.  The  engraving  (page 
872)  represents  the  mature  image  of  the 
American  mantis ; but  in  its  wingless  lar- 
val form,  and  in  the  forms  of  some  of  the 
foreign  mantid*,  the  insect  in  shape  and 
appearance  is  almost  identical  with  the 
crustacean. 

Among  our  commonest  insects,  though 
perhaps  not  among  the  most  general- 
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spring-  of  the  by  droid  is  not  a hydroid  at 
all*  but  a jelly-fish,  and.  again,  the  off' 
spring  of  these  jelly-fish  are  not  jelly- 
fish, but  by  droids,  so  that  each  genera- 
tion resembles  its  grandparents,  and  not 
its  progenitors.  From  the  side  of  the 
buds  branching  out  from  the  parents 
hang  bunches  of  eggs  that  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  seed-vessels;  ami  attached  to 
the  pretty  cup-like  jelly-fish,  with  its  four 
long  tentacles  and  proboscis,  at  the  end  of 
which  is  its  mouth,  are  also  attached  clus- 
ters of.  eggs,  from  which  are  produced  lit- 
tle pear-shaped  bodies,  which,  becoming 
detached,  gxow  into  the  stationary  plant - 
animals,  or  bydroids  first  mentioned. 
The  crinoid  shown  upon,  the  other  side  of 
the  illustration  represents 
a group  of  marine  plant- 
, ’ -v  ilowt  rs  called  sen-lilies. 

Tfi'  <•!  >pondi‘hiv  <*f  the 
animal  kingdom 
: . >:V^  ;•  \ U>  plants  and 

_^{  \ l! '>V,rJ-  -rills  To 

% be  divided  be- 

pv<  rvM  thfe  arbo 
Ik  rcsccjjt  poliferu, 
Ki’u  animals 
overgrown  with 
mm  fern  like  pro 
cessi-s.  those 
Imm-  1 o y d v j > rod  uc  * 


its  cell  undergoes  a variety  of  metamor- 
phoses. the  creature  being  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration in  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment, sometimes  possessing  the  merest 
rudiments  of  limbs  with  long  filamentous 
appendages,  sometimes  without  any  other 
sign  of  limbs  than  two  stout  claws,  aud 
then  again  running  altogether  to  legs 
\vi lli  si nai  1 and  feeble  claws,  N o c reature 
living  can  boast,  such  an  extraordinary 
proportion  of  limb  to  his  entire  bulk  as 


the  ph.OX.i-  gp- 

ohilidimn  ..in  7 

this  creature  J ^ 
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tiou  may  be 
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crinoids.  tin*  hater 
suffice  m :\  d 

to  show  its  character. 
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mon in  pools  left  by 
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small  hrfil  • ■ i - d 
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lions  of  the  sea,  the  sea- 
anemone,  and  the  eri- 
Holds  or  sea-lilies.  The 
perfection  with  which 
these  animal  organisms, 
almost  all  of  which  are 
now  extinct,  answer  part 
for  part  with  plants,  re- 
quires no  description,  as 
the  representation  of  this 
on  page  873  is  very  clear. 
This  represents  one  of  the 
only  two  living  species 
known,  the  Piunifjmda 
which,  in  fact, 


eufopwiM 

really  the  immature 
form  of  a sort  of  star- 
fish  iCorniitula ),  which, 
when  it  matures,  leaves 
its  parent  stem,  and 
swims  off  to  seek  its  for-  - 

tunes  elsewhere.  There 
is  one  species  of  these 
beautiful  sea- flowers, 
however,  found  in  West  Indian 

"'VA, 

waters  which  remains  attached 
to  its  stem,  and  conforms  in  all 
respects  to  the  typical  send ilk* 
as  t hey  existed  in  the  j>eriqd  of  pndr  per- 
feet  ion  in  our  sens. 

Sometimes  the  respomlenee  exists 
on  1 y i n certai  i i members  or  pa  d > i i f a n 
animal,  and  while  they  can  -oam'h  he 
called  mimicries,  yet  exhibit  singular  and 
striking  resemblances  to  those-  in  other 
and  not  at  all  related  aUinuUx  A •> 
prising  instance  of  this  i*  given  in  the 
engraving  on  the  preceding  page  of  that 
paradoxical  animal,  the  duck-billed  mole 
of  Australasia.  This  singular  creature, 
had  it  been  known  in  earlier  times,  might 
well  have  been  considered  a hybrid  be- 
tween  a bird  and  a beast;  for  though  a 
quadruped  with  the  body  and  furry  coat 
of  a mole,  the  surprising  approximation  in 
its  webbed  feet  and  broad  bill  to  those  of  a 
water- fowl  can  be  seen  at  a glauee.  An- 
other quadruped  with  a beak  like  snout, 
Erkin  if  la  nrubata , is  figured  in  the  illus- 
tration. The  quills  that  cover  this  ani- 
mal rentable  the  feathers  of  the  apteryx, 
which  are  without  vanes;  its  eyes  are 
small,  brilliant,  and  bird-like;  it  lias  claw. s 
rather  than  feet;  and  the  resemblance  its 
head  bears  in  contour  to  that  of  the  shel- 
drake can  be  seen  in  the  circle  occupying 
the  upper  part  of  the  engraving,  where 
is  also  depicted  (lie  head  of  the  duck-bill 
compared  with  that  of  the  black  duck. 
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No  one  can  fail  to  perceive  a certain 
likeness  between  the  radiates  (jelly dish, 
star  fish,  and  the  like)  and  the  tlmllo- 
gens  (the  mushrooms  and  fungoids  gen- 
erally). The  recurrence  of  intermediate 
forms  in  the  generations  of  species,  of 
which  an  instance  was  given  in  the  tubu- 
hvria,  and  .which,  in  the  animals,  is  called 
alternate  generation,  the  comparatively 
unsubstantial  nat  m*e  of  the  material  of 
which  many  groups  are  composed,  their 
excessive  fecundity,  ami  last,  though  by 
no  means  least,  the  circular  configura- 
tion common  to  both,  are  points  of  resem- 
blance among  them  that  could  be  men- 
tioned most  likely  to  strike  an  ordinary 
observer.  Any  one  who  has  happened  to 
have  seen  the  Mar-like  fungoid,  the  opened 
geastrum,  must  remember  how  nearly  it 
suggests  the  star-fish  ; and.  not  to  multiply 
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A Volume  might  well  be  written  on  this 
subject— a volume  replete  with  new  facts, 
new  principles,  and  new  thoughts.  It  is 
a field  as  yet  but  imperfectly  explored, 
presenting'  difficult  questions  but  partial- 
ly and  imperfectly  answered.  A few  chap- 
ters in  the  works  of  Wallace,  Bates.  Belt, 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  other  naturalists, 
an  article  or  two  in  magazines,  comprise 
almost  all  the  literature  on  the  subject — a 
subject,  it  is  safe  to  predict,  that  will  grow 
to  the  proportions  of  a science  when  the 
interest  of  those  fitted  by  ability  and  es- 
pecial education  is  awakened,  and  their 
invest igatioiis  concert tra ted  upon  i t . 


examples,  the  resemblance  between  sea- 
weeds and  the  plant-like  animals  called 
sertularia  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 


At  the  bottom  bf  the  illustration  on  page 
875  (which  contains  a representation  of  the 
jelly-fish  floating  on  the  surface  of  a calm 
sea,  compared  with  the  mushrooms  seen  in 
the  smaller  circular  picture)  is  figured  the 
sea-mushroom,  which  so  perfectly  resem- 
bles petrified  mushroom  that  it  is  very 
often  taken  for  the  latter  imaginary  ob- 
ject when  seen  in  cabinets  or  col  lections 
by  persons  who  have  paid  no  special  at- 
tention to  natural  history. 
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miner/1  with  whom  the  writer  was  con- 
versing amicably  at  Kansas  City,  remark- 
ed, “Wa’al,  Colonel,  I allow  that  when 
you  git  out  there  on  the  range  in  Colora- 
do, you’ll  say  it’s  a white  man's  country/’ 
the  person  addressed  well  knew  that  his 
rank  was  finally  settled.  So  the  “Col- 
onel,” who  might  be  called  unattached, 
having  no  regiment  and  no  staff,  but  hav- 
ing what  was  far  better  for  his  peaceful 
and  descriptive  purposes,  the  companion- 
ship of  an  artist  coadjutor  whose  nautical 
achievements  had  gained  for  him  among 
his  friends  the  distinguished  naval  sobri- 
quet of  “Commodore,”  settled  himself  in 
his  seat,  and  was  whirled  off  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  “white  man’s  country.”  It 
must  not  be  hastily  assumed  that  when 
one  uses  this  expression  in  the  West  he 
has  the  sentiments  of  certain  campaign 
orators  at  heart,  and  means  that  the  coun- 
try must  belong  to  a white  man,  rather 
than  a black,  or  even  a red  man.  It  is 
rather  a condensation  of  the  popular  West- 
ern phrase,  “ Fit  for  a white  man  to  live 
in.”  With  this  requirement  in  view,  does 
Colorado  “fill  the  bill?”  That  is  what 
we  were  going  to  try  to  find  out;  and  of 
all  the  phases  of  life  in  this  presumedly 
“white  man’s  country,”  the  herding  and 
breeding  of  cattle  easily  commanded  our 
attention  at  the  outset.  What  this  is  in 
theory  we  all  know,  the  primitive  Scrip- 
tural occupation,  the  grand,  free,  inde- 
pendent, health-giving,  out-of-door  exist- 
ence, the  praises  of  which  have  been  sung 
through  all  ages.  To  how  many  pale, 
thin,  hard-working  city  dwellers  does  the 
thought  of  “the  cattle  upon  a thousand 
hills/’  the  rare  dry  air  of  the  elevated  pla- 
teau, and  the  continual  and  ennobling 
sight  of  the  mighty  mountains  bring 
strangely  vivid  emotions  and  longings  ! 
And  when  one  goes  out  to  put  the  matter 
to  the  test,  these  emotions  are  all  quite 
legitimate,  and  will  do  him  no  harm  if  he 
allow  not  their  indulgence  to  abate  in  him 
one  whit  of  a truly  Gradgrind-like  demand 
for  Facts. 

“Now  there's  some  folks,”  once  said  an 
old  plainsman,  “who  complain  of  a trip 
across  the  country  in  a Pullman  car.  I 
wonder  what  they'd  "a  said  if  they'd  had 
to  ride  in  a bull  team,  or  drag  a hand-cart 
all  the  way  !” 

No  more  striking  contrast,  indeed,  can 
anywhere  be  found  than  between  old 
times  and  new  on  the  plains,  and  lie  can 
hardly  be  a traveller  worthy  of  the  name 


who  can  not  derive  great  enjoyment  from 
his  journey  from  the  Missouri  to  the  mount- 
ains in  these  days  of  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. Aside  from  all  matters  of  external 
interest,  there  is  that  pleasant  association 
between  the  passengers  such  as  one  finds 
on  an  ocean  steamer,  and  the  ty£>es  of  char- 
acter are  even  more  original  and  striking 
It  was  a person  of  a rare  and  quaint  hu- 
mor who  fraternized  with  us  in  the  smok- 
ing compartment  one  pleasant  evening, 
and  it  was  no  small  addition  to  our  en- 
joyment to  hear  him  laugh  heartily  at 
his  own  narratives.  He  had  been  trav- 
elling on  a line  where  there  was  great 
competition,  and  the  rates  had  been  re- 
duced from  eight  dollars  and  a half  to 
fifty  cents,  the  curious  expedient  being 
adopted  of  charging  the  full  fare,  and 
then  returning  the  eight  dollars  at  the 
end  of  the  journey. 

“I've  lieerd  of  back  pay  before,”  said 
he,  “ but  I never  got  any  until  I feU  into 
line  at  the  ticket  office.  Did  ye  get 
yours  ?”  he  asked  of  the  Commodore. 
“What,  no?  Ye  bought  a ticket,  anT 
give  it  up,  an’  took  a check  ? Wa'al,  you 
did  just  everlastingly  give  yourself  away. 
But  ye  w'arn’t  so  bad  as  a feller  that  come 
on  the  train  writh  a pass.  An’  when  the 
conductor  see  it,  he  said  it  wam’t  no  use. 
an’  he'd  just  trouble  him  for  nine  dollars . 
An’  when  the  feller  jumped  up,  just  like 
this,  an’  got  the  light  on  the  pass,  an' 
see  it  was  the  opposition  road , he  was  the 
wust  beat  feller  you  ever  see !” 

Thus  it  wras  that  we  beguiled  the  way 
until  the  mountains  took  shape  in  the 
hazy  distance — the  famed  Spanish  Peaks 
on  the  south,  the  “Greenhorn”  range  al- 
most in  front,  and.  stern  old  Pike's  Peak 
on  the  north — and  the  train  rolled  into 
Pueblo.  When  local  parlance  is  thus 
adopted,  and  local  appellations  thus  used, 
it  is  done  under  mental  protest,  and  with 
a strong  sense  of  their  entire  unfitness. 
The  Spanish-speaking  people  who  dwelt 
here,  and  the  far-famed  old  Chevalier  St. 
Vrain  and  his  French  hunters  and  trap- 
pers, who  traversed  the  plains  and  the 
foot-hills,  gave  names  to  the  mountains 
and  streams  which  were  as  appropriate 
and  melodious  as  those  of  the  Indians  be- 
fore them.  About  mines,  telegraphs,  and 
railroads,  however,  there  is  nothing  of  the 
aesthetic;  and  it  has  remained  for  the 
progressive  Anglo-Saxon  to  repudiate  La 
Fontaine  qui  bouille.  Sierra  Mojada,  and 
Uncompahgre,  and  introduce  Hardscrab- 
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getting  its  full  share 
of  the  prosperity 
which  has  comr  to  the  Centennial  State, 
and  the  twenty  five  people  who  were 
there  m 1 8t>5  have  grown  U>  between  six 
and  seven  thousand.  It  leas  two  daily 
papers,  two  mi  1 road  depots,  two  national 
hanks,  with  goodly  lists  of  stock-raising 
depositors,  and  two  school -houses  in  jux- 
taposition, a sketch  of  whirl)  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  old  and  the  new  in 
Pueblo.  Like  many  other  \V» sio'ii  ><■{• 
tlement.N.  it  has  hath  too,,  its  baptism  of 
blood.  It  was  a trading  post  of  stout  old 
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ble  and  iiie  Greenhorn.  Now  the  Colonel 
and  tin*  Commodore  had  been  thinking 

about  those  old  tunes.  and  repeating  the 
old  names  will)  correct  emphasis,  and  giv- 
ing a foreign  Sound  to  their  vowels,  so 
that  it:  was  a shock  to  them  when  the  por- 
ter called  out,  “ Pew-ehdo!  ’ 

Not.  Ivit  Carson,  or  old  William  Beni, 
or  the  Chevalier  St.  Yrain  himself.  how- 
ever,  could  have  had  a warmer  welcome 
ready  fur  Us  thau  (lid  our  friend  Major 
Stanton,  who  met.  us  on  the  platform,  and 
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back  of  an  animal  known  in  Colorado  as 
a harm,  and  in  other  lands  as  a Jerusalem 
pony,  or  small  donkey.  Now  the  burro 
has  doubtless  his  place  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  but  it  is  in  a sphere  hitherto  un- 
discovered by  the  present  writer.  Useful 
he  may  possibly  be;  ornamental  he  cer- 
tainly is  not  : ugly  and  obstreperous  and 
unmanageable  he  most  certainly  i&.  In 
the  words  of  the  old  song,  ~ our  sorrows 
did  begin"  when  the  Commodore  insisted 
on  having  one,  and  on  the  Colon  el’s  do- 
ing the  same.  In  vain  did  the  latter  plead 
that  no  more  ridiculous  sight  could  be 
found  east  of  the  mountains  than  Ins  tall 
form,  clad  in  the  garments  of  civilization, 
mounted  on  this  diminutive  brute.  He 
(minted  out  with  eloquence  that  he  had 
always  maintained  a fair  reputation  for 
dignity  ; that  Pueblo  was  on  one  of  the 
roads  from  Ncav  York  to  Denver,  and  that 
some  one  from  home  might  see  him; 
nay,  even  that  he  had  a wife  and  family 
The  Commodore  was  inexorable,  and  fell 
back  on  tlmt  unanswerable  plea  that k'  his 
‘ pard’ must  not  go  back  on  bim."  Two 
of  the  atrocious  animals  were  thereupon 
procured,  ami  the  pair  mounted — one  ju- 
bilant, the  other  inwardly  raging.  The 
Commodore  thought  it  a most  comfort 
able  and  convenient  mode  of  progression, 
and  said  that  by  holding  umbrellas  over 
our  heads  we  might  ride  all  the  way  to 
Uncle  Pete's,  to  which  conclusion  the  Col  - 
oriel  owed  a speedy  though  short-lived  tri- 
umph. Our  good  friend  ami  entertainer, 
with  a nice  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things, 
had  provided  for  the  journey  a convenient 
vehicle,  with  a basket,  under  the  seat,  and 


William  Bent,  and  became  other  than  this 
only  in  1858.  when  the  gold  excitement 
began,  and  “Pike's  Peak  or  Bust'’  was 
the  motto  painted  on  the  canvas  cover  of 
each  prairie  schooner,  or  emigrant  wag- 
ou.  One  may  still  see,  near  the  hand- 
some stone  station  of  the  Atchison,  To- 
peka, and  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  the  remains 
of  the  old  fort  into  which,  when,  on  Christ' 
mas-day,  1854,  the  residents,  thoughtless  of 
danger,  were  gathered  around  the  fire  and 
enjoying  the  festive  season,  the  Ute  In- 
dians broke,  with  brandished  tomahawks 
and  wild  war-cries,  and  massacred  nearly 


Throughout  the  region  of  country  trib- 
utary to  Pueblo — where  are  found,  be- 
sides the  nutritious  grasses  and  running 
streams,  which  are  indispensable,  a genial 
climate  and  mild  winters — are  scattered 
cattle  ranches,  great  ami  small,  including 
the  immense  Craig  property,  often  men- 
tioned in  Eastern  papers,  and  of  which 
more  anon.  It  was  to  “ Uncle  Pete  Dot- 
son’s.'’ situated  about  thirty  miles  south- 
west from  the  town,  and  close  to  the 
(ri'cenh — tip,  the  Sierra  Mojadu.  or  Wet 
Mountain  range,  that  we  were  bound. 
Preparations  had  been  made  for  the  trip, 
and  all  would  doubtless  have  gone  well 
but  for  an  unconquerable  propensity  on 
the  part  of  the  Commodore  to  attempt  to 
conform  in  a feeble  and  uuiustrncted  way 
to  the  customs  of  the  country.  He  had 
already  purchased  an  enormous  and  most 
unbecoming  hat.  and  then  happily  pro- 
ceeded to  lose  it.  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  his  friends.  Now  lie  Wits  possessed  of 
a desire  to  continue  his  pilgrimage  on  the 
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two  fine  horse  vin  front— such  an  equipage, 
indeed,  os  would  befit  iwivellerK  of  dignity 
and  mlinemfmt.  And  among  the  almost 
human  attributes  of  that  noble  animal  the 
horse  is  a dislike  for  burros,  amounting 
to  a positive  hatred,  ami  an  utter  uriwill- 


Commodore\s  .mind  the  conviction  that 
our  debut  as  burro- riders  bad  been  ill 
timed.  It  was  Ids  face  that  was  sour,  and 
the  Colonel's  that  was  radiant,  as  we  took 
our  seats  in  the  covered  wagon,  ami  as- 
cended the  hill  in  {smith  Pueblo. 


ingness  to  associate  with  them,  or  remain 
in  their  presence,  Starting  to  meet  our 
friend  and  suggest  a burro  ride,  the  Com- 
modore turned  a corner  suddenly*  fol- 
lowed by  the  Colonel,  and  met  the  wag- 
on. The  horses  reared  and  plunged,  the 
Counmxlore's  burro  balked,  the  Colonel's 
whetded  around,  the  t wo  came  in  Collision, 
and,  in  fact,  just  that  happened  which  was 
needed  to  evolve  from  the  depth  of  the 
Voo  MX. i&*. - 56 


Thence  we  drove  out  over  the  great 
plant,  the  excellent  road  being  a strip  from 
which  the  grass  hud  been  worn  away,  and 
which  was;  probably  marked  out  original- 
ly by  two  furrows  cut  with  n common 
plough,  or  even  by  a wagon  truck.  East 
and  north  the  prairie  grass  stretches  to  the 
horizon.  South  was  a thesa,  or  high  ta 
hle-land,  and.  dimly  visible  many  miles 
away,  Wahatoya,  tire  two  Spanish  Peaks. 
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West,  loomed  up,  nearer  and  nearer,  the 
Sierra  Mojada,  over  which  dense  clouds 
were  gathering,  while  the  rest  of  the  sky 
was  beautifully  blue.  Little  whirlwinds 
of  dust,  forming  slender  spiral  columns, 
were  seen  on  the  distant  prairie,  and  birds 
flew  fearlessly  near  us.  From  the  mount- 
ains near  by  flows  out  the  San  Carlas,  or 
St.  Charles,  Creek,  running  in  a northeast- 
erly direction  to  the  Arkansas  River,  and 
its  course  was  made  visible  as  we  approach- 
ed it  by  the  fringes  of  cottonwood-trees. 
After  what  seemed  a long  drive,  we  turn- 
ed to  the  west,  up  the  4 ‘Great  Arroya” — 
a sterile  valley,  with  pinons,  or  scrub 
pines,  and  dwarfed  cedars  clinging  to  its 
slopes — and  traversed  it  as  far  as  the  cross- 
ing of  the  St.  Charles,  passing  on  the  way 
an  eagle's  nest  on  a rocky  ledge,  and  a 
Mexican  herder  keeping  his  lonely  watch 
over  a large  flock  of  sheep.  Just  at  the 
crossing,  and  where  the  creek  forces  its 
way  through  a cleft  in  the  rocks,  stood  a 
substantial  grist-mill  — La  Maquina  de 
San  Carlos.  Stopping  here  to  give  our 
horses  rest,  and  to  investigate  the  contents 
of  the  basket  under  the  seat,  we  read  on 
the  locked  door  of  the  mill  various  un- 
complimentary allusions  to  the  absence  of 
the  miller  when  loads  of  grain  had  been 
brought  thither  from  points  far  away  on 
the  “Muddy,”  or  the  melodiously  named 
Huerfano.  One  individual  had  broken 
into  verse,  and  written  as  follows: 

44  Where,  oh,  where  did  the  miller  go, 

And  leave  to  us  no  sign  or  trace? 

The  next  time  to  mill  we  must  go. 

We  will  go  to  some  other  place.” 

Knowing  something  of  the  varied  and 
engrossing  occupations  of  the  miller,  who 
was  no  other  than  our  expectant  host, 
Uncle  Pete,  the  writer  could  fancy  him 
replying  to  the  complainants  as  did  once 
a Vermont  expressman  to  the  summer 
residents  who  told  him  that  they  had 
been  time  and  time  again  to  his  office 
without  finding  him.  Laconically  said 
he,  “ Don't  calkilate  to  be  there  much 

Now  the  valley  lay  behind  us,  and  the 
foot-hills  began  to  shut  out  the  range; 
but  Pike's  Peak,  sixty  miles  off,  loomed 
up  as  grandly  as  ever.  Eight  miles  more 
were  traversed,  and  then  we  turned  into 
a great  farm-yard,  or  corral,  and  stopped 
at  a rustic  stile.  In  a few  moments  Uncle 
Pete  Dotson  came  up  the  path  from  the 
house,  and  gave  us  a cordial  greeting. 

About  a quarter  of  a century  ago  this 
gray-bearded  veteran,  then  a hale  and 


vigorous  West -Virginian,  started  to  drive 
cattle  to  California,  stopped  at  Salt  Lake, 
became  the  United  States  Marshal  for  the 
Territory,  and  was  there  when  Brigham 
Young  was  in  his  glory,  and  Albert  Sid- 
ney Johnston  wintered  in  the  snow. 

“He  left  with  the  troops  in  1859,” said 
Mrs.  Dotson  (a  brave,  patient  woman,  who 
has  shared  his  fortunes,  good  and  bad,  and 
crossed  the  plains  at  least  once  by  herself), 
“and  came  to  Denver  with  a train  in  1861 . 
Next  year  we  came  to  the  Big  Thompson : 
then  we  went  to  the  Greenhorn,  and  farm- 
ed; then  we  kept  a hotel  in  Pueblo.  In 
1864  we  were  4 washed  out'  by  the  Fount- 
ain [Fontaine  qui  bouille].  A boy  rode 
down  on  a horse  without  saddle  or  bridle, 
only  a rope  in  his  mouth,  and  gave  me 
fifteen  minutes'  warning.  I was  sick  in 
bed,  but  I took  the  children  and  ran. 
Then  we  went  to  the  Muddy  and  lived, 
and  the  Indians  used  to  come  and  visit  us ; 
but  we  were  washed  out  there  too.  And 
then,  in  1865,  we  took  up  this  place.” 

Uncle  Pete  had  evidently  made  good 
use  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  in 
the  choice  of  his  ranch.  His  domain  em- 
braced 9000  acres,  5000  of  which  were 
arable  land.  The  ground  sloped  gradu- 
ally from  the  foot  of  the  range,  and  the 
whole  of  his  possessions  were  under  his 
own  eye.  In  a large  barn -yard  were 
great  granaries  and  a fine  stone  stable, 
which  would  not  be  amiss  in  any  city  in 
the  United  States;  and  at  varying  dis- 
tances on  the  gentle  slope  could  be  seen 
the  little  cabins  of  the  tenants,  who  culti- 
vated parts  of  the  land  “ on  shares;”  for 
it  must  be  understood  that  this  estate  was 
not  only  a cattle  ranch,  but  also  a great 
farm. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  nearly  every  one 
who  visits  this  region  for  the  first  time, 
even  if  partially  informed  about  it  before- 
hand, is  grievously  disappointed  at  the 
arid  aspect  of  the  plains,  and  finds  it  hard 
to  believe  in  the  power  of  that  great  be- 
neficent agent.  Water,  which  can  make 
every  inch  of  these  table-lands  and  val- 
leys, or  the  sage-brush  wastes  of  the 
Humboldt  region,  or  the  Egyptian  desert 
itself,  literally  “blossom  like  the  rose/' 
This  is  a comparatively  rainless  area,  the 
“barren  and  dry  land,  where  no  water 
is,”  of  the  Psalmist  ; and  yet  a means  has 
been  found  of  not  only  supplying  the 
place  of  the  rains  of  heaven,  but  also  of 
making  such  supply  constant  and  regular. 

An  intelligent  and  ex pcrienced  writer  says : 
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k;  Irrigation  is  simply  scientific  farm' I does  the  skillful  Mexican  laborer  dig  little 
iiig.  The  tiller  of  the  soil  is  not  left  at  channels  leading  down  through  these 
the  mercy  of  fortuitous  rains.  His  cap-  Helds,  and,  making  little  dams  for  the 
ifcal  and  labor  are  not  risked  upon  an  ad-  j purpose,  turn  the  water  into  them.  The 
venture.  He  can  plan  with  all  the  eerr  result  is  simple;  Unde  Pete  has  raised 
Uiinty  and  confidence  of  a mechanic,  lie  j 1 0.f KJO  bushels  of  wheat,  6000  of  oats,  and 
is  a chemist  whose  laboratory  is;  a certain  2000  of  corn,  and  had  a market  for  the 
area  of  land;  everything  hut  the  water  is  whole  on  the  spot,  it  being  one  of  the 
at  hand — the  bright  siiti,  the  potash,  and  j eharom  of  Colorado  farming  that  the 
other  mineral  ingredients  (not  washed  ! “honest  miner'Vis  lK>th  hungry  and  liber 
out  of  tile  soil  by  centuries  of  ruini.  His  ah  and  that  the  farm  prodime  has  ready 
climate  secures  him  always  from  an  ex-  j buyers.  {Suppose,  however,  that  for  our 
cess  of  moisture,  and  what  nature  fails  to  present  purpose  we  call  farming  a sid<‘ 
yield,  greater  or  less,  according  to  the  issue,  and  come  to  the  cattle  which  this 
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ranch  would  support  all  the  year  round 
It  is  said  that  when  Kentucky  cattle  men. 
fresh  from  the  “ Blue' grass  Region/1  see 
the  plains,  they  arc  fetdirely  iucmlulouK 
as  to  their*  tit  ness  for  stock ; but  the  experi- 
enced stiHrktnairsniiles,  well  knowing  that 
the  nutritious  qualities  of  the  grass  are 
simply  unsurpassed,  and  that  the  food  for 
his  cattle  for  the  Whole  year  is  ready  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  For  their  water,  again. 
Uncle  Peters  spleud id  creek  frontage  moni 
than  amply  provided. 

Rut  we  did  not  wait  supper,  after  our 
long  drive,  to  procure  all  this  informa- 
tion. It  was  served  in  a quaint  dining 
roOnu  once  constructed  for  the  giving  of 
Mexican  fandangoes,  but  now  forming 
part  of  the  curio  ox  composite  structure  in 
which  Uncle  Pete,  his  family,  friends,  and 
numerous  visitors  found  ftoci mi m od at i on 
In  the  old  adobe  tiro  place,  constructed  by 
Mexican  women,  the  slicks  of  fire  wood 
wen*  placed  on  end.  and  in  the  figure 
standing  alongside  of  it.  with  his  dog  at 


season,  the  farmer  sup] dies  from  his  irri- 
gating canal,  and  with  it  ho  introduces, 
without  other  labor,  the  most  valuable 
fertilizing  ingredients,  with  which  the 
water,  in  its  course*  through  the  mount- 
ains, has  become  charged/' 

Water  is  thus  both  for  the  farmer  and 
thi'  herder — and  themnehman.  who  is  both 
fanner  and  herder-  the  si  tie  qua  non.  the 
prime  necessity  ; and  just  hen*  did  one  see 
how  well  Uncle  Pete  had  chosen  His  situa- 
tion. He  had  nine  miles  of  water  f ro j » tage 
on  the  St.  Charles  Ctwk,  and  the  same  on 
the  Muddy  . Just  where  the  former  comes 
out  of  the  Wet  Mountain  range,  and 
where  no  one  could  take  water  above  him, 
he  had  tupped  it  for  his  broad  irrigating 
ditch,  which,  after  a tortuous  course 
through  the  estate,  empties  again  into  the 
stream  from  which  it  on  me,  not  a drop  of 
its  precious  contents  being  thus  wasted. 
Along  the  upper  side  of  tin*  fields  lying 
on  this  gentle  slope  before  described  run 
smaller  ditches.  Then  during  the  season 
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his  feet,  our  mulers  should  thank  us  for 
introducing  old  Antonio  Lopez^-a  grand 
specimen  of  a class  now  rapidly  disappear- 
ing. He  was  a most  st ri king  character : 
hair  and  mustaches  nearly  white,  com- 


with  the  Indians,  who  gave  him  the  many 
sears  which  he  carries.  Unfit  ted  for  hard 
manual  labor,  he  came  to  Uncle  Pete  as 
a hunter,  and  rendered  him  service  in 
manv  wavs. 


OU>  ANTOSfO. 


‘ Let  me  put  you  in  his  charge  to  go 
into  the  mountains.*1  said  his  employer, 
and  l could  sleep  soundly  enough.  He 
would  he  killed  a dozen  times  before  he 
won Id  let  you  be  insulted  or  burt.,v  And 
tip  looked  it 

After  supper  came  an  aesthetic  pha.se  of 
the  ranchman  s life,  which  appealed  to 


nlexiou  deeply  browned,  about  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  dressed  in  overalls  of  colored 
duck,  with  broad  Mexican  sombrero  of 
black  felt*  its  binding  and  kissels  of  silver 
braid.  His  pistols  were  in  bis  bolster* 
uml  bis  old-fashioned  8t.  Louis  ride  lean- 
r<  I against  the  wall.  A ntonio  ran  a • from 
Mexico  years  ago,  and  fought  a long  while 
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the  Commodore,  (.jW'ii-  esnue  canon  ; trips.  Under  A ntonioA  watch 
jn*>  ivi  fri-rtti'  fhh  odurliirhk.  iidmigr  his  fi|l  cd.ro,  foks^rne  4i$tAUy#  $$<>  the mount 
tin  the.  vrae&lail  j/itizp  »v  arut  the  AihsArido^a  some of  the  Hrielioi’sc^ 

vriild  evemn<r  &jr  Wowing -m  tliroiitfh  the  always  nude  for  the  saddle ■ mid  emisUnn 
open  lattice,  and  Ait  h it  the  <tm}y  of  the  mbiUtimVvf  i|iH  £1*011!  mid  hr 

scent  of  tlif*  IfoAwrsc  h#  ) Ah#  A om*# $f ; 'industry  of.  $iiti‘k~na0rig.  It  i$ 

n irmtar,  am!  the  voice-  of  nm*  vf  the  £en-  carried  on,  as.  must  be  eerwmliy  known, 
ije  and  cultured  .daughters  of  >Ue  (touxv  frmuTexm;  to  a ivyum  msidebAihly  north 
in  ciiannio^  Mexicali,  foik-soi^  i,t  ; of  the  Colour  H;u/dk  Rad\va\v  >ml 
b'?v-’"j'uc^t  r inne.  Acer  Iw  forgot  :dJ  5 herds  puss  from  tie*  I.iAtbV  !$hb’  ■ S&VtC 
about  $jfe  burros,  and  was iiincyum  him-  AhnmtclcKHnsm-.viud  up-  U > i ho  yTaat  mm 
self  under  some  vnndiuy  \n  Seville,  umi  ] rnnnbtfc:e>ist and  west.  in  Ace  Alex 

re-rhaps  jish'i. uuj  for  the  rustic-  of  ?•$.  mate  \ n»  SnulUvru  Odonuip,  on  the  Avkam 
tillii  above,  when  Unde  FeVe  sro^v^Cd  j sus  and  us  trdmhmes the  Kmmlajn  fh 
ih/ji  if  he  wW-e  trouejr  to  iim>  the  stock  St.  ChaHrs.  (he  Mnddw  the  Civba ru>iiw 
business  hriehi  and  carte  in  (he  riHaaih;^.  rHuerlhfirc  uiul  others— in  the  £reat  parks, 
it- wight  he  is  well  to  o-o  to  bed  i over  across  the  runpo  mid  over  the  phbd-. 

lb  'word  ia  sleep  in  a room  wbh  hurt*  ; if?  Colorado.  Nebraska,  and  Wyomjviir,  the 
tha.rs  ami  windows  upfcji  to  the  nitfhl  -dr  i bmVU  )i»iun.  ami  the  cmmAo/ ns  ride.  Be- 
of  this  pchc-k^d  in^eJi.  And  when  (hey  1 \y ev n l>n  ve-ramf  Julcstmre-.  on  the  Unum 
called  him  in  the  irm-imiy  lie  -was- heard  Padtir  Kail  road,  lay'  the  immense  canua^ 
■im  murmur  . * Hold  on  to  those  bolr»cs.  }>jf  the  bite  -Sir*  AylUVeAme 


Majors  Confound  this  burro.  nt  i jv  (he  Whs  ijflv  mile-  ifl  h u£(h.  f[e  <dd  t-> 
de-ilSf  of  hi>n  1 U7;ou  you:"  and  then  ho  !<:<>.  f*  he^nn  fifha»n  ypars  ^nii  a ca[i- 
i’m h bed  Ins  i yev  and  vtasied  up.  t.1» l of  ^tv'Kj.  aiul  hi>  estate  is. •■'wdu«?d  At 

But  space  \v»ii  fiai  permit  a deu’i.jijed  vie  Ar.5oo.uoo.  ft  v.u<  >nn  ivo.ho  .oul  n»- 

scritdhuj  of  the.  jdoasures  ,0  hie  at  and  -.fenci  ive  to  hear  hfhv  >nw  «.»f  Ids  frhmU  ae- 
•.ihmit  U rich?  Feu's'  walks  up  the  pa/ue  ■ o»\mki<i  o*r  tbh  iitiusKai  ’-uco*  s- : 'Soiac 


on  to  tln>«‘  iit.irnos.  ! o 

f t he  hue 
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people  try  to  attend  to  several  things,  or 
to  do  more  than  one  kind  of  business,  but 
he  only  thought  of  one  thing  for  those 
fifteen  years,  and  that  one  thing  was  cat* 
tie.  And  attending  only  to  that,  and 
working  at  it  and  thinking  about  it  all 
the  time,  he  came  to  understand  it  won- 
derfully well,  and  to  have  perfect  judg- 
ment about  making  the  most  of  stock.” 

A dissertation  on  the  cattle  herds  of  the 
Great  West  would  occupy  a large  volume, 
and  those  who  have  chosen  other  parts  of 
this  domain  than  Southern  Colorado  are 
doubtless  competent  to  “give  a reason  for 
the  faith  which  is  in  them,”  and  amply 
support  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  of  lo- 
cation. To  us  this  same  Southern  Colo- 
rado seems  to  present,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  advantages.  It  is  traversed  by 
railroads,  and  accessible  from  all  sides; 
and  the  climate  is  most  salubrious,  and  so 
mild  in  winter  that  the  stock  can  remain 
on  the  range  throughout  the  year.  Oth- 
er things  being  equal,  there  are  many  men 
who  highly  prize  the  grand,  ever-present 
spectacle  and  genuine  companionship  of 
“ the  everlasting  hills.”  No  doubt  in  oth- 
er regions  land  can  be  had  more  cheaply, 
and  sometimes  occupied  without  fee  or  re- 
ward, but  there  are  sure  to  be  counterbal- 
ancing disadvantages. 

Above  a certain  latitude,  and  notably 
in  Wyoming,  great  losses  have  occurred 
from  severe  winters,  and  not  very  far  to 
the  north  the  “Lo  family”  (as  the  noble 
red  man — “ Lo ! the  poor  Indian” — is  called 
on  the  plains)  come  in  to  disturb  and  mo- 
lest. All  admirers  and  advocates  of  these 
hyperborean  regions  have  ample  opportu- 
nities to  rise  and  explain;  be  ours  the 
pleasant  task,  reclining  under  the  spread- 
ing cottonwood,  and  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Sierra  Mojada,  of  singing  the  eclogues  of 
the  valleys  of  the  San  Carlos  and  the  Hu- 
erfano, for  it  is  “not  that  w*e  love  Ca?sar 
less,  but  Rome  more.” 

We  have  said  that  water  was  the  prime 
requisite,  and  the  banks  of  streams  are 
consequently  first  sought.  Government 
land  is  divided  into  sections  of  640  acres 
(a  mile  each  way),  and  quarter  sections  of 
160  acres.  What;  more  simple  and  easy, 
we  hear  some  one  ask,  than  to  take  up 
four  quarter  sections  in  a line  along  the 
stream,  and  while  we  only  own,  strictly 
speaking,  a quarter  of  a mile  in  width,  to 
occupy,  without  let  or  hindcrance,  away 
back  to  the  divide  (ridge  between  that 
valley  and  the  next),  being  sure  that  no 


one  will  have  either  the  motive  or  the  will 
to  dispute  with  us  the  possession  of  this 
arid  area  ? Nothing,  certainly,  except 
that  a number  of  able-bodied  citizens  be- 
sides yourself  have  not  only  conceived 
this  same  idea,  but  acted  promptly  on  it, 
and  that,  in  consequence,  the  supply  of 
water  frontage  may  be  found  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  its  market  value 
consequently  and  proportionately  in- 
creases. There  are  always,  however, 
ranchmen  willing  to  sell,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  and  no  one  need  despair  of 
obtaining  a good  location  at  a fair  rate, 
with  the  improvements  ready  made. 
Then  he  can  buy  his  stock,  mainly,  if  lie 
be  wise,  on  the  spot  and  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; for,  with  the  great  improvement 
now  taking  place  in  breeds,  it  is  no  longer 
desirable  to  buy  largely  in  Texas.  Then 
come  his  “cow-boys,”  or  herders,  not 
Mexicans,  as  in  old  times,  but  generally 
stalwart  Americans,  quick  of  hand  and 
deliberate  of  speech.  They  are  provided 
with  swift  and  sure-footed  horses,  general- 
ly, in  these  days,  of  the  broncho  type — a 
mixture  of  the  American  horse  and  the 
mustang. 

It  may  now  fairly  be  asked,  where  else 
in  the  world,  and  in  what  other  known 
way,  can  a man  sit  down  and  see  his  pos- 
sessions increase  before  his  eyes  with  so 
little  exertion  involved  on  his  part.  ? With 
the  dawn  the  cattle  are  all  grazing.  Thin 
and  gray  enough  the  grass  looks  to  the 
inexperienced  eye,  but  the  ranchero  well 
knows  the  tufts  of  buffalo  and  gramma 
growth,  gauges  the  value  of  this  feed  as 
compared,  in  the  matter  of  nutriment, 
with  the  richest  greensward  of  apparent- 
ly more  fertile  regions,  and  remembers 
that  it  grows  afresh  twice  a year.  Then, 
with  the  utmost  regularity,  and  some  time 
before  noon,  the  whole  herd — the  splendid 
bulls,  the  plump  steers,  the  red  and  white 
and  roan  and  mottled  cows — take  their 
accustomed  trail,  and  seek  the  water  with 
unerring  certainty.  Then  back  to  the 
grazing  again,  and  feed  until 

“The  embers  of  the  sunset’s  fires 
Along  the  clouds  burn  down," 

and  night  brings  them  repose. 

As  in  more  primitive  days  the  different 
herds  ranged  intermingled  over  the  public 
domain,  so  do  they  now  stray  from  ranch 
to  ranch,  and  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year  they  must  be  collected  and  separated. 
They  are  distinguished  by  ear-marks,  and 
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themselves  the  guests  of  a new  host,  and 
once  more  speeding  across  the  plains,  be- 
hind two  line  horses,  and  this  time  leav- 
ing the  Wet  Mountains  and  the  “Great 
Arroya”  and  the  San  Carlos  on  the  west 
anti  bearing  off  toward  the  Spanish  Peaks, 


**  bright  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Stum!  dressed  in  living  green; 

So  to  the  Jews  Fair  Catalan  Htood, 

While  Jordan  rolled  between;’' 

and  we  waited,  watching  the  growing 
darkness,  and  coveting  the  flesh-pots  of 
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Hermosilla.  And  did  we  finally-  cross; 
Well,  yes.  A mule  team  came  along,  and 
the  Commodore  said,  with  Sam  Patch,  that 
“some  things  could  be  done  as  well  as 
others, •’  and  that  he  might  as  well  be 
drowned  as  starve;  and  some  one  else  re- 
marked that  his  head  was  level  (under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  use  of  slang 
would  have  been  strenuously  deprecated)  ; 
and  then—  But  it  is  best  to  dwell  on  re- 
sults rather  than  on  processes.  Suffice  it 
to  my  that  no  one  was  missing  at  the  sup- 
per table. 

Some  decades  ago  the  Chevalier  St. 
Vrain  raised  a force  to  light  the  Indians; 
but  although  he  had  faced  danger  on  the 
frontier  for  a long  while*  he  did  hot  enter- 
tain the  view,  no  common  in  that  ev- 
eryone could  command  troops,  and  he  ap- 
plied to  the  United  States  government  for 
a trained  officer.  Colonel  Craig  was  as- 
signed to  tins  duty,  and  lie  and  his  men 
began,  not  unsuccessfully,  lire  repression 
ami  suppression  of  Mr.  Lo.  Before  he 
parted  \v it h St.  Vrain  they  had  become 
great  friends,  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
lie  had  expressed  an  admiration  for  the 
valley  of  the  Huerfano,  his  chief  told  him 
that  lie  whs  welcome  to  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  acres,  and  had  better  have 
the  papers  made  out;  aud  with  his  enor- 
mous Mexican  grants,  no  man  was  in  a 


and  into  the  valley  of  the  Huerfano,  or 
“ Orphan. / Clouds  had  been  gathering 
to  the  southward,  hut  we  escaped  the  rain 
ourselves,  and  only  found  the  dust  laid 
for  us.  and  congratulated  our  host  on  the 
prospective  tilling,  from  the  distant  show- 
ers, of  his  irrigating  ditches. 

“How  do  we  cross  the  Huerfano 

“Olg  ii  is  easily  forded.  The  bridge 
was  carried  away  some  time  ago,  but  the 
creek  lots  been  dammed  above,  and  most 
of  the  water  must,  be  in  the  ditch,  and  the 
bed  quite  dry/- 

But  if  we  though!  so,  we  were  soon  to 
he  umleecivecL  Away  up  in  Huerfano 
Park,  in  I lie  great  Saugrc  de  Cristo  range, 
and  close  to  the  Veto.  Pa*s,  rises  I his  stream, 
which  only  this  noon  was  thin  and  slug- 
gish enough.  But  far  off  there  where  tow* 
ei-s  old  Babiy  Peak  there  was  a storm,  or 
per  ha]  is  a water  spout,  ami  a tremendous 
body  of  muddy  water,  bearing  with  ii 
shrubs,  sticks,  and  even  large  trees,  had 
runic  tearing  down  t lie  canon.  When 
we  drove  into  the  cottonwood  grove,  (lie 
horses-  stopped.  From  hank  to  bank 
slretclied  a o?aring  torrent.  We  were  on 
this  side:  on  tin*  other  were  the  trees 
around  the  dwelling  honse,  the  stable  for 
llie  horses,  and  the  supper— near,  and 
vet  so  tar!  We  thought  of  the  words  of 
the  ancient  psalm-book; 
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better  position  to  make  such  a donation 
than  St.  Vrain,  Up  to  this  time  Colonel 
Craigs  title  to  HT.wiO  acres  has  been  con- 
firmed. and  it  is  of  73,000  of  these.  and 
8000  more,  that  the  Colorado  Cattle  Com- 
pany’s domain  consists.  In  the  substan- 
tial and  imposing*  house  of  stone  and 
adobe,  burned  last  year,  dwelt  Colonel 
Craig  himself  for  some  years,  and  many 


sages  gradually  narrowing  until  hut  one 
animal  can  pass,  and  he,  as  he  can  not 
turn  around,  can  be  easily  branded,  as 
would  be  needful  with  a new  purchase. 

Only  the  first  purpose  of  the  ir  round 
upM  has  been  subserved  when  the  cattle  are 
collected.  Next  five  cows  and  calves  must 
he  ‘‘cut  out.”  and  we  saw  the  ‘ Vow-hoys" 
ride  into  the  herd,  single  out  the  cow  (with 


mtiNi;  uir. 


calf  following),  and  with  great  skill  extri- 
cate her  from  the  throng,  The  young 
calves  are.  of  course,  not  yet  marked,  but 
liie  presence  of  one  with  a cow  makes  it 
imperative  to  place  that  cow’s  mark  on  it. 
Strayed  calves,  on  the  other  hand  (railed 
llau vrics/1  from  all  old  Frenchman  in 
Texas  who  is  said  to  have  added  largely 
to  his  worldly  store  by  a systematic  ab- 
straction of  these  waifs  and  stray  si  ? are 
sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  associated  ranch* 
men.  "First  catch  your  calf,”  as  Mrs. 
Glass  would  say.  Perhaps  you  may  think 
that  tins  i<  an  easy  task;  but  you  would 
find,  if  you  tried  it.  that  you  were  never 
more  mistaken  m your  life,  for  the  ease 
with  which  the  rune  hems  accomplish  if 
lets  only  come  with  careful  training  and 
long  practice.  The  little  animal  y\\ ns  won 
derfully  fust,  springs,  turns,  and  dodges  al 
most  like  a Hash:  but  the  cow -hoc  never 


an  old  army  comrade  on  his  way  to  or 
from  a distant  post  has  enjoyed  his  hospi- 
tality. As  we  looked  at  the  ruins  of  this 
dwelling,  with  the  faint  moonlight  shin- 
ing weirdly  through  a dismantled  win- 
dow, we  could  almost  fancy  it  dating  hack 
centuries  instead  of  years,  and  perhaps  as? 
being  a pueblo  of  an  ancient  Indian  race. 
But  the  bright  day's  doings  savored  lit- 
tle of  antiquity.  We  wended  our  wav  n » 
the  great  corral,  anil  waited.  like  Sister 
Ann  ill  ’ ‘ Blue  beard.”  until  we  saw  a cloud 
of  dust  over  the  hill,  and  then  the  gallop- 
ing horsemen . Then  came  the  herd,  per- 
fectly con  trolled,  and  urged  on  by  the 
miiehero*.  ami  soon  they  were  in  the  cor- 
ral. Of  these  corrals  there  were  live  on 
this  property.  They  are  made  of  rough 
timber  standing  «ni  end  and  firmly  s*.S 
cured,  and  are  entered  by  Inirs.  Some 
have  what  are  called  ’ slides.”  or  pas- 
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takjta  his  ev^s  ht£  jjjtf  him.  <md  the  timnvd  | ibetu,  it  xu&y  * \p%  h#  mens**  to  Hit **v  *te0 
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to,  almost  seems  tt>>Milieij[»;'tte.  every  t,uni  "round  up  " with  more  sausfa.w.i>  »s>  nod 
of  his  rider  s left  limit!  and  wrist.  Mean-  peace  of  mind  from  u seat  in  a w^v?i 
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w Inle  the  J after  with  his  right  arm  is 
swinging  h>^  m>ose<j  rope,  or  laa$o.  ^mi  in 
another  ininnte  he  has  ttirinvri  it.  exartiv 
*iv&r  the  1^1  f If  j lead.  : tllr  hhrjik 

pturiges  fnyyvard.  pivHidg  U\  the 
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draggimr  the  ya  If  rtf  ter  hon.  and  the  little 
eivMnre  is  ^ono  hi  1}m>  iutmW  of  the  men 
W diet  he  hivtiTditjg^irdn%;-  THe^  hay e heen 
hvah'O  in  u hnt*  lire,  ami  are  quickly  a|» 
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will  not  chafe  at  the  loneliness  and  depri- 
vations of  the  life. 

Q.  Can  good  and  trusty  men  be  found 
in  the  West  to  take  charge  of  such  a 
business  ? — A.  Yes,  most  certainly.  The 
writer  is  personally  cognizant  of  a case 
where  some  gentlemen,  about  ten  years 
ago,  made  up  the  sum  of  $7000  for  the 
purchase  of  cattle,  and  put  the  herd  in  the 
hands  of  a practical  man.  It  was,  of 
course,  done  when  cattle  were  somewhat 
cheaper  than  they  are  now;  and  they  did 
not  buy  much  land,  but  sent  their  herd 
to  range  at  a distance,  but  they  have 
gotten  their  money  back,  and  are  offered 
$125,000  for  their  present  holding.  They 
gave  their  manager  one -quarter  interest 
for  his  services. 

Q.  What  amount  of  capital  is  needed? — 
A.  It  would  hardly  be  advisable  to  begin 
an  independent  business  with  less  than 
$5000,  of  which  $3000  would  be  invested 
in  stock.  It  is  common  for  men  employ- 


ed by  owners  to  have  a few  cattle  of  their 
own,  which  range  with  their  employers’, 
and  in  this  way  they  sometimes  get  quite 
a little  property  together,  and  are  enabled 
to  start  on  their  own  account.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  protits  on  a large  herd  in- 
crease in  a greater  ratio  than  the  expenses, 
and  the  figures  to  be  given  herein  will  be 
based  on  an  investment  large  enough  to 
secure  this  benefit. 

Q.  What  profits  may  be  expected  in  the 
stock  business? — A.  The  following  may 
be  pronounced  a fair  and  reasonable  com- 
mercial estimate,  and  it  is  put  forward 
with  only  the  remark  that  while  the  fig- 
ures apply  to  circumstances  as  they  are 
now,  and  there  are  chances  and  contin- 
gencies and  possible  disasters  attending 
money-making  adventures  of  all  kinds, 
the  margin  here  is  so  large  that  after  mak- 
ing all  allowances  which  caution  may 
suggest,  one  has  still  the  promise  of  great 
results. 


We  will  suppose  an  individual  or  a firm  to  have  found  a ranch  to  suit  him  or 
them  in  Southern  Colorado,  and  to  have  bought  it.  The  cost  is  hard  to  fix ; 
but  one  of  10,000  acres,  in  complete  order,  could  not  stand  in  at  more  than.  $50,000 


A herd  of  4000  good  cows  could  be  bought  at  $18  each,  or 72,000 

And  80  good  short-horn  and  Hereford  bulls  at  an  average  of  $50  each,  or. . . . 4,000 

Making  a total  investment  of $126,000 

By  careful  buying  in  the  spring  one  should  get  70  per  cent,  of  calves  with  the 
cows,  or  say  2800  calves.  Of  these,  on  the  average,  one-half,  or  1400,  will 
be  heifer  calves. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  affairs  should  stand  as  follows : 


The  1400  heifer  calves  will  be  yearlings,  and  worth $14,000 

There  will  be  also  1400  yearling  steers,  worth  $10  each,  or 14,000  $28,000 

With  a herd  of  this  size  expenses  may  be  put  at  not  more  than §5,000 

And  for  contingencies,  sundries,  and  ordinary  losses  it  is  safe  to  take  4 per 

cent,  on  capital  invested  in  stock,  say,  on  $76,000 3.040  8,040 

Profit  at  end  of  first  year $19,960 

At  the  end  of  the  second  year  the  1400  heifers  are  two  years  old,  and  worth 

$5  more  apiece,  or  say $7,000 

And  of  the  2800  (70  per  cent,  of  4000)  new  yearling  calves,  an  average  of 

one-half,  or  1400,  will  be  heifers,  and  worth  $10  each,  or 14,000 

1400  two-year-old  steers  are  worth  an  additional  $6  each,  or 8,400 

And  the  1400  new  yearlings  are  worth  $10  each,  or 14.000  $43,400 

Deduct  expenses $5,000 

And  4 per  cent,  on  $76,000  +$  19,960 ~ $95, 960 3,838  8,838  34,562 

At  the  end  of  the  third  year  the  original  1400  heifers  are  three  years  old,  and 

worth  an  additional  $3  per  head,  or $4,200 

The  yearling  heifers  of  last  year  are  two  years  old,  and  worth  an  additional  $5 

each,  or 7,000 

There  are  1400  yearlings  from  the  original  stock,  worth 14,000 

And  of  the  offspring  of  the  three-year-olds  (70  per  cent,  of  1400  = 980)  one- 

half,  or  490,  are  heifers,  and  worth 4,900 

The  original  1400  steers  are  three  years  old,  and  worth  an  additional  $10  each,  or  14,000 
The  1400  steer  calves  of  last  year  are  two  years  old,  and  worth  an  additional 

$6  each,  or 8,400 

And  there  are  1400  yearlings,  offspring  of  original  stock,  and  490.  offspring  of 

new  three-year-olds — in  all,  1890 — at  $10  each 18,900  $71,400 


Deduct  expenses  on  5400  cows,  say $6,050 

And  4 per  cent,  on  ($95,960  + $34,562)  $130,522  5,221  11,271 

Profits  at  end  of  third  year 60.129 

Total  net  profits  for  three  years $1 14,651 
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1.  No  allowance  need  be  made  for  de- 
preciation of  stock,  as  the  cattle  can  with 
proper  care  always  be  sold  for  beef. 

2.  If  the  profits  be  invested  in  cattle, 
they  will  be  largely  increased. 

3.  No  account  is  taken  of  interest  on 
profits. 

4.  No  account  is  taken  of  the  gradual 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  stock. 

5.  Profit  can  often  be  made  by  buying 
cattle  and  keeping  them  for  a year. 

6.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  winter 
and  the  spring  the  food  is  of  course  poorer 
than  before,  and  as  the  cattle  are  not  then 
in  the  best  condition,  there  is  much  de- 
mand for  good  beef  for  local  consumption. 
By  feeding  cattle  during  those  months 
for  sale  in  Colorado,  excellent  gains  should 
be  realized.  Good  beef  on  the  hoof  was 
worth  four  and  a quarter  cents  per  pound 
in  Pueblo  in  the  spring  of  1879. 

7.  A ranch  purchased  in  Southern  Col- 
orado at  present  prices  is  almost  sure,  in 
view  of  the  great  increase  in  the  business 
and  the  decrease  of  suitable  land,  to  ap- 
preciate considerably  in  value — say,  at 
least  ten  per  cent,  per  annum. 

It  will  be  plain  to  any  one  who  will  ex- 
amine carefully  into  the  matter  that  un- 
der ordinary  and  favorable  circumstances 
profits  will  mount  up  each  year  in  an  in- 
creasing ratio,  and  he  can  readily  make 
figures  for  himself.  In  the  mean  time  we 
have  a 

BALANCE-SHEET  AT  END  OF  THIRD  YEAR. 


ASSETS. 

Ranch,  with  three  years’  appreciation,  at  10 

percent $65,000 

5400  cows,  at  $18 97,200 

80  bulls,  at  $50 4,000 

1400  two-year-old  heifers,  at  $15 21,000 

1890  yearling  heifers,  at  $10 18,900 

1400  three-year-old  steers,  at  $26 86,400 

1400  two-year-old  steers,  at  $16  22,400 

1890  yearling  steers,  at  $10 18,900 

Total $288,800 


LIABILITIES. 

Capital  put  in  ranch $50,00o 

Capital  put  in  stock 76,000 

Capital  used  in  expenses 28,149 

Profits  on  stock, three  years.  . . .$114,651 


Total $288.Soi» 


A risk  to  be  taken  into  account  would 
be  a possible  outbreak  of  disease  at  some 
time,  but  out  of  profits  us  shown  an  in- 
surance fund  could  readily  be  created. 
That  so  many  cattle  will  be  raised  that 
prices  will  greatly  fall  need  not  be  a mat- 


ter of  present  fear;  for,  leaving*  out  two 
most  important  factors — the  great  and  in- 
creasing demand  for  our  beef  in  Europe, 
and  the  new  uses  to  which  it  is  put  in  this 
country — our  population  has  hitherto  in- 
creased faster  than  the  supply  of  good 
meat. 

Q.  Where  had  I best  go  ? — A.  You  must 
decide  for  yourself,  after  obtaining  all  pos- 
sible information  to  guide  you. 

Q.  Can  I obtain  trustworthy  informa- 
tion, not  only  about  this,  but  also  about 
all  details  of  this  business  ? — A.  You  most 
certainly  can. 

Let  no  one  hastily  imagine  that  the  fore- 
going answers  have  been  formulated  and 
the  foregoing  figures  compiled  under  the 
seductive  influences  of  a region  where  ]>eo- 
ple  ride  a day's  journey  on  their  own  lands, 
and  give  away  a few  hundred  thousands 
of  acres  with  “ lightness  and  freedom,"  or 
that  they  have  not  passed  through  the 
crucible  of  sober  second  thought.  Noth- 
ing is  more  certain  than  that,  in  the  first 
place,  there  is  much  ignorance  and  mis- 
understanding in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try about  Colorado;  and,  in  the  second, 
that  harm  has  been  and  must  be  done  by 
giving  too  roseate  a coloring  to  its  char- 
acteristics  and  belongings.  It  is  the  aim 
and  determination  of  the  writer  to  state 
things,  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  exactly  a9 
they  are.  He  wrould  even  qualify  liis  en- 
thusiastic descriptions  of  the  natural  fea- 
tures of  this  great  dome  of  the  continent 
with  the  assurance  that  they  are  only  for 
the  benefit  of  those  sympathetic  souls  to 
whom  the  mountains  are  a perpetual  joy : 
and  as  a counterpoise  thereto,  he  would 
quote  that  excellent  though  unrecorded 
saying  of  the  wise  man  : “Blessed  is  ho 
that  expecteth  nothing,  for  he  shall  not 
be  disappointed !” 

It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  life  of  a 
ranchman  possesses  the  utmost  fascina- 
tion for  men  thoroughly  accustomed  to 
the  resources  and  habits  of  the  highest  and 
most  refined  civilization,  and  presumably 
liable  and  likely  to  greatly  miss  them. 
One  may  meet,  sitting  in  the  doorway  of 
the  hotel  at  Pueblo,  surrounded  i>erhaps 
by  “honest  miners"  in  overalls,  and  rail- 
road hands  out  of  employment,  gentlemen 
who  will  talk,  with  faultless  Piccadilly 
accent,  of  the  last  gossip  from  London, 
and  ex-officers  of  “crack"  regiments,  not 
unknown  to  fame.  No  one's  felt  hats 
have  broader  brims,  no  one's  flannel  shirts 
are  rustier,  and  no  one's  boots  more  thor- 
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puglil v .covered  with  adobe  dust ; ami  ay-  greatest  force — those  unfortunates  to 
cry  one  will  tell  von  that  lie  is  as  happy  whom  the  dm  tors  each  winter  talk  about 
as  a king,  May  it  not  occur  to  more  than  Aiken  and  Florida,  and  “coming  north 
one  young  man  anxious  to  do  good  work  with  t lie  strawberries.  Perhaps,  in  wan- 


cattu;  to  watkk 


tiering  about  tins  region,  you  may  meet 
an  acquaintance,  remembered  in  New 
Y»>rk  or  Boston  ti#  a thin,  pale  man,  of 
wliom  people  used  to  speak  as  ' poor  ftd- 
low,1'  ant!  to  whom  each  winter  was  a new 
terror,  You  will  hardly  recognize  him 
in  Hm  hrown-hriivded  horseman  who  lias 
come  in  thirty  miles  that  morning,  and 


in  the  world,  and  conscious  of  the  draw- 
backs of  business  life  in  great  cities,  wilh 
its  fierce  competition  find  uunrokhtble 
risks,  that  life  on  the  plains  might  givm 
him  ample  occupation,  comfortable  gains, 
and  a sound  mind  in  a sound  body  ? 

And  there  is  another  class  of  men  h» 
whom  thi$  life  should  appeal  with  the 
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YACHTING  ROMANCE 


WHITE  WINGS 


green  hills  byroad.  She  has  got  a can- 
vas fixed  on  her  easel:  she  sings  to  her- 
self as  she  works. 

Now  this  English  young:  lady  must 
have  beguiled  the  tedium  of  her  long 
Edinburgh  by  making  a par 


CHAPTER  XL 
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QHE  is  all  alone  on  deck.  The  mo.ro- 
,U/  mg  sun  si  lines  on  the  beautiful  blue 
bay.  on  the  great  castle  perched  on  the 
rocks  over  there,  and  on  the  wooded 
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or  how  otherwise  could  we  account  for 
her  knowledge  of  the  “Song  of  Ulva,” 
and  now  of  the  “Song  of  Dun  vegan”  ? 

“Maclood  the  faithful,  and  fearing  none! — 
Dunvegan  l— oh ! Dunvegnn !” 

she  hums  to  herself  as  she  is  busy  with 
this  rough  sketch  of  sea  and  shore.  How 
can  she  be  aware  that  Angus  Sutherland 
is  at  this  very  moment  in  the  companion- 
way,  and  not  daring  to  stir  hand  or  foot 
lest  he  should  disturb  her  ? 

“Frienda  and  foes  had  our  passion  thwarted,” 

she  croons  to  herself,  though,  indeed, 
there  is  no  despair  at  all  in  her  voice,  but 
a perfect  contentment — 

44  But  true,  tender,  and  lion-hearted, 

Lived  he  on,  and  from  life  departed, 

Mncleod,  whose  rival  is  breathing  none! — 
Dunvegan ! — oh ! Dunvegan !” 

She  is  pleased  with  the  rapidity  of  her 
work.  She  tries  to  whistle  a little  bit. 
Or  perhaps  it  is  only  the  fresh  morning 
air  that  has  put  her  in  such  good  spirits  ? 

“Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries.” 

What  has  that  got  to  do  with  the  sketch 
of  the  shining  gray  castle  ? Among  these 
tags  and  ends  of  ballads,  the  young  doc- 
tor at  last  becomes  emboldened  to  put  in 
an  appearance. 

“Good-morning,  Miss  Avon,”  says  he; 
“you  are  busy  at  work  again ?” 

She  is  not  in  the  least  surprised.  She 
has  got  accustomed  to  his  coming  on  deck 
before  the  others;  they  have  had  a good 
deal  of  quiet  chatting  while  as  yet  the 
Laird  was  only  adjusting  his  high  white 
collar  and  satin  neckcloth. 

“It  is  only  a sketch,”  said  she,  in  a 
rapid  and  highly  business-like  fashion, 
“but  I think  I shall  be  able  to  sell  it. 
You  know  most  people  merely  value  pic- 
tures for  their  association  with  things 
they  are  interested  in  themselves.  A 
Yorkshire  farmer  would  rather  have  a 
picture  of  his  favorite  cob  than  any 
Raphael  or  Titian.  And  the  ordinary 
English  squire : I am  sure  that  you  know 
in  his  own  heart  he  prefers  one  of  Her- 
ring’s farm-yard  pieces  to  Leonardo’s 
‘Last  Supper.’  Well,  if  some  yachting 
gentleman,  who  has  been  in  this  loch, 
should  see  this  sketch,  he  will  probably 
buy  it,  however  bad  it  is,  just  because  it 
interests  him — ” 

“ But  you  don’t  really  mean  to  sell  it!” 
said  he. 
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“That  depends,”  said  she,  demurely, 

“ on  whether  I get  any  offer  for  it.” 

“Why,”  he  exclaimed,  “the  series  of 
pictures  you  are  now  making  should  be 
an  invaluable  treasure  to  you  all  your 
life  long — a permanent  record  of  a voy- 
age that  you  seem  to  enjoy  very  much. 

I almost  shrink  from  robbing  you  of  that 
one  of  Canna ; still,  the  temptation  is  too 
great.  And  you  propose  to  sell  them  all  ?” 

“What  I can  sell  of  them,”  she  says. 
And  then  she  adds,  rather  shyly:  “You 
know  I could  not  very  well  afford  to  keep 
them  all  for  myself.  I — I have  a good 
many  almoners  in  London ; and  I devote 
to  them  what  I can  get  for  my  scrawls; 
that  is,  I deduct  the  cost  of  the  frames, 
and  keep  the  rest  for  them.  It  is  not  a 
large  sum.” 

“Any  other  woman  would  spend  it  in 
jewelry  and  dresses,”  says  he,  bluntly. 

At  this  Miss  Mary  Avon  flushes  slight- 
ly, and  hastily  draws  his  attention  to  a 
small  boat  that  is  approaching.  Dr. 
Sutherland  does  not  pay  any  heed  to  the 
boat. 

He  is  silent  for  a second  or  so,  and  then 
he  says,  with  an  effort  to  talk  in  a cheer- 
ful and  matter-of-fact  way : 

“You  have  not  sent  ashore  yet  this 
morning:  don’t  you  know  there  is  a post- 
office  at  Dunvegan  ?” 

“Oh  yes;  J heard  so.  But  the  men 
are  below  at  breakfast,  I think,  and  I am 
in  no  hurry  to  send,  for  there  won’t  be 
any  letters  for  me,  I know.” 

“Oh,  indeed,”  he  says,  with  seeming 
carelessness.  “It  must  be  a long  time 
since  you  have  heard  from  your  friends.” 

“I  have  not  many  friends  to  hear 
from,”  she  answers,  with  a light  laugh, 
“and  those  I have  don’t  trouble  me  with 
many  letters.  I suppose  they  think  I am 
in  very  good  hands  at  present.” 

“ Oh  yes;  no  doubt,”  says  he;  and  sud- 
denly he  begins  to  talk  in  warm  terms  of 
the  delightfulness  of  the  voyage.  He  is 
quite  charmed  with  the  appearance  of 
Dunvegan  loch  and  castle.  A more  beau- 
tiful morning  he  never  saw.  And  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  enthusiasm  the  small 
boat  comes  alongside. 

There  is  an  old  man  in  the  boat,  and 
when  he  has  fastened  his  oars  he  says 
a few  words  to  Angus  Sutherland,  and 
hands  up  a big  black  bottle*  Our  young 
doctor  brings  the  bottle  over  to  Mary 
Avon.  He  seems  to  be  very  much  pleased 
with  everything  this  morning. 
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“ Now,  is  not  that  good-natured  ?”  says 
he.  “It  is  a bottle  of  fresh  milk,  with 

the  compliments  of , of  Uginish.* 

Isn’t  it  good-natured  ?” 

“Oh,  indeed  it  is,”  says  she,  plunging 
her  hand  into  her  pocket.  “You  must 
let  me  give  the  messenger  half  a crown.” 

“ No,  no;  that  is  not  the  Highland  cus- 
tom,” says  the  doctor;  and  therewith  he 
goes  below,  and  fetches  up  another  black 
bottle,  and  pours  out  a glass  of  whiskey 
with  his  own  hand,  and  presents  it  to  the 
ancient  boatman.  You  should  have  seen 
the  look  of  surprise  in  the  old  man's  face 
when  Angus  Sutherland  said  something 
to  him  in  the  Gaelic. 

And  alas!  and  alas!  as  we  go  ashore 
on  this  beautiful  bright  day,  we  have  to 
give  up  forever  the  old  Dunvegan  of 
many  a dream ; the  dark  and  solitary 
keep  that  we  had  imagined  perched  high 
above  the  Atlantic  breakers ; the  sheer 
precipices,  the  awful  sterility,  the  wail  of 
lamentation  along  the  lonely  shores. 
This  is  a different  picture  altogether  that 
Mary  Avon  lias  been  trying  to  put  down 
on  her  canvas — a spacious,  almost  mod- 
ern-looking, but  nevertheless  picturesque 
castle,  sheltered  from  the  winds  by  softly 
wooded  hills,  a bit  of  smooth  blue  water 
below,  and  further  along  the  shores  the 
cheerful  evidences  of  fertility  and  culti- 
vation. The  wail  of  Dunvegan  ? Why, 
here  is  a brisk  and  thriving  village,  with 
a post-office,  and  a shop,  and  a building 
that  looks  uncommonly  like  an  inn;  and 
there,  dotted  all  about,  and  encroaching 
on  the  upper  moorland,  any  number  of 
those  small  crofts  that  were  once  the 
pride  of  the  Highlands,  and  that  gave  to 
England  the  most  stalwart  of  her  regi- 
ments. Here  are  no  ruined  huts  and 
voiceless  wastes,  but  a cheerful,  busy  pic- 
ture of  peasant  life ; the  strapping  wench- 
es at  work  in  the  small  fann-yards,  well 
built  and  frank  of  face ; the  men  well 
clad ; the  children  well  fed  and  merry 
enough.  It  is  a scene  that  delights  the 
heart  of  our  good  friend  of  Denny-mains. 
If  we  had  but  time,  he  would  fain  go  in 
among  the  tiny  farms,  and  inquire  about 
the  rent  of  the  holdings,  and  the  price 
paid  for  those  picturesque  little  beasts 
that  the  artists  are  forever  painting — 
with  a lowering  sky  beyond,  and  a dash 
of  sunlight  in  front.  But  our  doctor  is 


* Sir,  it  is  well  done  of  you  to  pay  that  pretty 
compliment  to  strangers. 


obdurate.  He  will  not  have  Mary  Avon 
walk  further ; she  must  return  to  the 
yacht. 

But  on  our  way  back,  as  she  is  walking 
by  the  side  of  the  road,  he  suddenly  puts 
his  hand  on  her  arm,  apparently  to  stop 
her.  Slight  as  the  touch  is,  she  naturally 
looks  surprised. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,”  he  says,  hastily, 
“but  I thought  you  would  rather  not 
tread  on  it — ” , 

He  is  looking  at  a weed  by  the  way- 
side — a thing  that  looks  like  a snapdrag- 
on of  some  sort.  We  did  not  expect  to 
find  a hard-headed  man  of  science  betray 
this  trumpery  sentiment  about  a weed. 

“ I thought  you  would  rather  not  tread 
upon  it  when  you  knew  it  was  a stran- 
ger,” he  says,  in  explanation  of  that  rude 
assault  upon  her  arm.  “That  is  not  an 
English  plant  at  all;  it  is  the  Mimulus ; 
its  real  home  is  in  America.” 

We  began  to  look  with  more  interest 
on  the  audacious  small  foreigner  that  had 
boldly  adventured  across  the  seas. 

“ Oh,”  she  says,  looking  back  along  the 
road,  “I  hope  I have  not  trampled  any 
of  them  down.” 

“Well,  it  does  not  much  matter,”  lie 
admits,  “for  the  plant  is  becoming  quite 
common  now  in  parts  of  the  West  High- 
lands ; but  I thought  as  it  was  a stranger, 
and  come  all  the  way  across  the  Atlantic 
on  a voyage  of  discovery,  you  would  be 
hospitable.  I suppose  the  Gulf  Stream 
brought  the  first  of  them  over.” 

“And  if  they  had  any  choice  in  the 
matter,”  says  Mary  Avon,  looking  down, 
and  speaking  with  a little  self-conscious 
deliberation,  “and  if  they  wanted  to  be 
hospitably  received,  they  showed  their 
good  sense  in  coming  to  the  West  High- 
lands.” 

After  that  there  was  a dead  silence  on 
the  part  of  Angus  Sutherland.  But  why 
should  he  have  been  embarrassed  ? There 
was  no  compliment  levelled  at  him,  that 
he  should  blush  like  a school-boy.  It  was 
quite  true  that  Miss  Avon's  liking — even 
love — for  the  West  Highlands  was  becom- 
ing very  apparent;  but  Banffshire  is  not 
in  the  West  Highlands.  What  although 
Angus  Sutherland  could  speak  a few 
words  in  the  Gaelic  tongue  to  an  old 
boatman  ? He  came  from  Banff.  Banff- 
shire is  not  in  the  West  Highlands. 

Then  that  afternoon  at  the  great  castle 
itself : what  have  we  but  a confused  rec- 
ollection of  twelfth-century  towers;  and 
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walls  nine  feet  thick;  and  ghost  cham- 
bers ; and  a certain  fairy  flag,  that  is  call- 
ed the  Bratach-Sith  ; and  the  wide  view 
over  the  blue  Atlantic;  and  of  a great 
kindness  that  made  itself  visible  in  the 
way  of  hot-house  flowers  and  baskets 
of  fruit,  and  what  not?  The  portraits, 
too:  the  various  centuries  got  mixed  up 
with  the  old  legends,  until  we  did  not 
know  in  which  face  to  look  for  some 
transmitted  expression  that  might  tell  of 
the  Cave  of  Uig  or  the  Uamh-na-Ceann. 
But  there  was  one  portrait  there,  quite 
modern  and  beautiful,  that  set  all  the 
tourist  folk  a-raving,  so  lovely  were  the 
life-like  eyes  of  it;  and  the  Laird  was 
bold  enough  to  say  to  the  gentle  lady 
who  was  so  good  as  to  be  our  guide,*  that 
it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  happiness- 
es of  his  life  if  he  might  be  allowed  to  ask 
Mr.  Galbraith,  the  well-known  artist  of 
Edinburgh,  to  select  a young  painter  to 
come  up  to  Dunvegan  and  make  a copy 
of  this  picture  for  him,  Denny-mains. 
And  Dr.  Sutherland  could  scarcely  come 
away  from  that  beautiful  face;  and  our 

good  Queen  T was  quite  charmed  with 

it  ; and  as  for  Mary  Avon,  when  one  of 
us  regarded  her,  behold!  as  she  looked 
up,  there  was  a sort  of  moisture  in  the 
soft  black  eyes. 

What  was  she  thinking  of?  That  it 
must  be  a fine  thing  to  be  so  beautiful  a 
woman,  and  charm  the  eyes  of  all  men  ? 
But  now — now  that  we  had  had  this  sing- 
ing-bird with  us  on  board  the  yacht  for  so 
long  a time — would  any  one  of  us  have 
admitted  that  she  was  rather  plain  ? It 
would  not  have  gone  well  with  any  one 
who  had  ventured  to  say  so  to  the  Laird 
of  Denny-mains,  at  all  events.  And  as 
for  our  sovereign  lady  and  mistress,  these 
were  the  lines  which  she  always  said  de- 
scribed Mary  Avon : 

“ Was  never  seen  thing  to  be  praised  derre,f 
Nor  under  blacke  cloud  so  bright  a sterre, 

As  she  was,  as  they  saiden,  every  one 
That  her  beholden  in  her  blacke  weed; 

And  yet  she  stood,  full  low  and  still,  alone, 
Behind  all  other  folk,  in  little  bred<*4 
And  nigh  the  door,  ay  under  shame’s  drede; 

* This  is  a strange  thing:  if  one  were  to  go  and 
ask  the  people  of  St.  Kilda  if  they  knew  of  any  an- 
gel walking  anywhere  on  the  earth,  they  would  all 
of  them — man,  woman,  and  child — answer  with  but 
the  one  name ; and  further,  if  one  were  to  ask  of 
them  where,  when  she  was  not  visiting  them,  she 
was  to  be  found,  they  would  answer  with  the  like 
unanimity — “ Dunvegan  !’* 
f Jjcrre , dearer. 

J In  little  brtde,  without  display. 


Simple  of  bearing,  debonair  of  cheer, 

With  a full  sure*  looking  and  manndre.” 

How  smart  the  saloon  of  the  White 
Dove  looked  that  evening  at  dinner,  with 
those  geraniums,  and  roses,  and  fuchsias, 
and  what  not,  set  amid  the  tender  green 
of  the  maiden-hair  fern ! But  all  the  same 
there  was  a serious  discussion.  Fruit, 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  fresh  milk,  how- 
ever welcome,  fill  no  larder;  and  Master 
Fred  had  returned  with  the  doleful  tale 
that  all  his  endeavors  to  purchase  a sheep 
at  one  of  the  neighboring  farms  had  been 
of  no  avail.  Forthwith  we  resolve  to 
make  another  effort.  Far  away,  on  the 
outer  shores  of  Dunvegan  Loch,  we  can 
faintly  descry,  in  the  glow  of  the  evening, 
some  crofters’  huts  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hill.  Down  with  the  gig,  then,  boys ; in 
with  the  fishing-rods;  and  away  for  the 
distant  shores,  where  haply  some  tender 
ewe-lamb,  or  brace  of  quacking  ducks,  or 
some  half-dozen  half-starved  fowls  may 
be  withdrawn  from  the  reluctant  tiller  of 
the  earth ! 

It  is  a beautiful  clear  evening,  with  a 
lemon-gold  glory  in  the  northwest.  And 
our  stout-sinewed  doctor  is  rowing  stroke, 
and  there  is  a monotonous  refrain  of 
“ Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

A long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen !” 

“We  must  give  you  a wage  as  one  of 
the  hands,  Angus,”  says  Queen  T . 

“I  am  paid  already,”  says  he.  “I 
would  work  my  passage  through  for  the 
sketch  of  Canna  that  Miss  Avon  gave 
me.”  N 

“ Would  you  like  to  ask  the  other  men 
whether  they  would  take  the  same  pay- 
ment ?”  says  Miss  Avon,  in  modest  depre- 
ciation of  her  powers. 

“Do  not  say  anything  against  the 
landscape  ye  gave  to  Dr.  Sutherland,” 
observes  the  Laird.  “No,  no;  there  is 
great  merit  in  it.  I have  told  ye  before 
I would  like  to  show  it  to  Tom  Galbraith 
before  it  goes  south ; I am  sure  he  would 
approve  of  it.  Indeed,  he  is  jist  such  a 
friend  of  mine  that  I would  take  the  leeb- 
erty  of  asking  him  to  give  it  a bit  touch 
here  and  there — what  an  experienced  art- 
ist would  see  amiss,  yc  know — ” 

“ Mr.  Galbraith  may  be  an  experienced 
artist,”  says  our  doctor  friend,  with  un- 
necessary asperity,  “but  he  is  not  going 
to  touch  that  picture.” 


* Sure,  frank. 
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“Ah  can  tell  ye,”  says  the  Laird,  who 
is  rather  hurt  by  this  rejection,  “that  the 
advice  of  Tom  Galbraith  has  been  taken 
by  the  greatest  artists  in  England.  He 
was  up  in  London  last  year,  and  was  at 
the  studio  of  one  of  the  first  of  the  Acad- 
ameecians,  and  that  very  man  was  not 
ashamed  to  ask  the  opeenion  of  Tom  Gal- 
braith. And  says  Tom  to  him,  4 The  face 
is  very  fine,  but  the  right  arm  is  out  of 
drawing.’  You  would  think  that  imper- 
tinent? The  Acadameecian,  I can  tell 
you,  thought  differently.  Says  he,  4 That 
has  been  my  own  opeenion,  but  no  one 
would  ever  tell  me  so ; and  I would  have 
left  it  as  it  is  had  ye  no  spoken.’  ” 

“I  have  no  doubt  the  Academician 
who  did  not  know  when  his  picture  was 
out  of  drawing  was  quite  right  to  take 
the  advice  of  Tom  Galbraith,”  says  our 
stroke  oar.  “But  Tom  Galbraith  is  not 
going  to  touch  Miss  Avon’s  sketch  of 
Canna — ” and  here  the  fierce  altercation 
is  stopped,  for  stroke  oar  puts  a fresh 
spurt  on,  and  we  hear  another  sound : 

“Soon  the  freshening  breeze  will  blow, 

We’ll  show  the  snowy  canvas  on  her — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen ! 

A long,  strong  pull  together — 

Ho,  ro,  clansmen!” 

Well,  what  was  the  result  of  our  quest  ? 
After  we  had  landed  Master  Fred,  and 
sent  him  up  the  hills,  and  gone  off  fishing 
for  lithe  for  an  hour  or  so,  we  returned  to 
the  shore  in  the  gathering  dusk.  We 
found  our  messenger  seated  on  a rock, 
contentedly  singing  a Gaelic  song,  and 
plucking  a couple  of  fowls,  which  was  all 
the  provender  he  had  secured.  It  was  in 
vain  that  he  tried  to  cheer  us  by  inform- 
ing us  that  the  animals  in  question  had 
cost  only  sixpence  apiece.  We  knew 
that  they  were  not  much  bigger  than 
thrushes.  Awful  visions  of  tinned  meats 
began  to  rise  before  us.  In  gloom  we 
took  the  steward  and  the  microscopic 
fowls  on  board,  and  set  out  for  the  yacht. 

But  the  Laird  did  not  lose  his  spirits. 
He  declared  that  self-preservation  was  the 
first  law  of  nature,  and  that,  despite  the 
injunctions  of  the  Wild  Birds’  Protection 
Act,  lie  would  get  out  his  gun  and  shoot 
the  very  first  brood  of  4 4 flappers”  he  saw 
about  those  lonely  lochs.  And  he  told  us 
such  a 44  good  one”  about  Homesh  that  we 
laughed  nearly  all  the  way  back  to  the 
yacht.  Provisions?  We  were  independ- 
ent of  provisions ! With  a handful  of  rice 
a day  we  would  cross  the  Atlantic — wc 


would  cross  twenty  Atlantics — so  long  as 
we  were  to  be  regaled  and  cheered  by  the 
“good  ones”  of  our  friend  of  Denny- 
mains. 

Dr.  Sutherland,  too,  seemed  in  no  wise 
depressed  by  the  famine  in  the  land.  In 
the  lamp-lit  saloon,  as  we  gathered  round 
the  table,  and  cards  and  things  were 
brought  out,  and  the  Laird  began  to  brew 
his  toddy,  the  young  doctor  maintained 
that  no  one  on  land  could  imagine  the 
snugness  of  life  on  board  a yacht.  And 
now  he  had  almost  forgotten  to  speak  of 
leaving  us ; perhaps  it  was  the  posting  of 
the  paper  on  Radiolarians,  along  with  oth- 
er MSS.,  that  had  set  his  mind  free.  But 
touching  that  matter  of  the  Dunvegan 
post-office : why  had  he  been  so  particular 
in  asking  Mary  Avon  if  she  were  not  ex- 
pecting letters?  and  why  did  he  so  sud- 
denly grow  enthusiastic  about  the  scenery 
on  learning  that  the  young  lady,  on  her 
travels,  was  not  pestered  with  correspond- 
ence ? Miss  Avon  was  not  a Cabinet  Min- 
ister. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

THE  OLD  SCHOOL  AND  THE  NEW. 

The  last  instructions  given  to  John  of 
Skye  that  night  were  large  and  liberal. 

At  break  of  day  he  was  to  sail  for  any 
port  he  might  chance  to  encounter  on  the 
wide  seas.  So  long  as  Angus  Sutherland 
did  not  speak  of  returning,  what  did  it 
matter  to  us  ?— Loch  Boisdale,  Loch  Sca- 
forth,  Stornoway,  St.  Kilda,  the  North 
Pole,  were  all  the  same.  It  is  true  that 
of  fresh  meat  we  had  on  board  only  two 
fowls  about  the  size  of  wrens;  but  of  all 
varieties  of  tinned  meats  and  fruit  we  had 
an  abundant  store.  And  if  perchance  we 
were  forced  to  shoot  a sheep  on  the  Flan- 
nen  Islands,  would  not  the  foul  deed  be 
put  down  to  the  discredit  of  those  dastard- 
ly Frenchmen  ? When  you  rise  up  as  a 
nation  and  guillotine  all  the  respectable 
folk  in  the  country,  it  is  only  to  be  ex- 
pected of  you  thereafter  that  you  should 
go  about  the  seas  shooting  other  people's 
sheep. 

And  indeed  when  we  get  on  deck  after 
breakfast  we  find  that  John  of  Skye  has 
fulfilled  his  instructions  to  the  letter;  that 
is  to  say,  he  must  have  started  at  day- 
break to  get  away  so  far  from  Dunvegan 
and  the  headlands  of  Skye.  But  as  for 
going  farther  ? There  is  not  a speck  of 
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cloud  in  the  dome  of  blue ; there  is  not  a 
ripple  on  the  blue  sea;  there  is  not  a 
breath  of  wind  to  stir  the  great  white  sails 
all  aglow  in  the  sunlight;  nor  is  there 
even  enough  of  the  Atlantic  swell  to  move 
the  indolent  tiller.  How  John  of  Skye 
has  managed  to  bring  us  so  far  on  so  calm 
a morning  remains  a mystery. 

44  And  the  glass  shows  no  signs  of  fall- 
ing,” says  our  young  doctor,  quite  regret- 
fully: does  he  long  for  a hurricane,  that 
so  he  may  exhibit  his  sailor-like  capaci- 
ties ? 

But  Mary  Avon,  with  a practical  air,  is 
arranging  her  easel  on  deck,  and  fixing 
up  a canvas,  and  getting  out  the  tubes  she 
wants — the  while  she  absently  sings  to 
herself  something  about 

“Beauty  lies 
In  many  eyes. 

But  love  in  yours,  my  Nora  Creina.” 

And  what  will  she  attack  now  ? Those 
long  headlands  of  Skye,  dark  in  shadow, 
with  a glow  of  sunlight  along  their  sum- 
mits ; or  those  lonely  hills  of  Uist  set  far 
amid  the  melancholy  main  ; or  those  vast- 
er and  paler  mountains  of  Harris,  that 
rise  on  the  north  of  the  dreaded  Sound  ? 

44  Well,  you  have  courage,”  says  Angus 
Sutherland,  admiringly,  4 4 to  try  to  make 
a picture  out  of  that  /” 

4 4 Oh,”  she  says,  modestly,  though  she 
is  obviously  pleased,  4 4 that  is  a pet  theory 
of  mine.  I try  for  ordinary  every-day 
effects,  without  any  theatrical  business; 
and  if  I had  only  the  power  to  reach  them, 
I know  I should  surprise  people.  Because, 
you  know,  most  people  go-  through  the 
world  with  a sort  of  mist  before  their  eyes ; 
and  they  are  awfully  grateful  to  you  when 
you  suddenly  clap  a pair  of  spectacles  on 
their  nose  and  make  them  see  things  as 
they  are.  I can  not  do  it  as  yet,  you  know ; 
but  there  is  no  harm  in  trying.” 

44 1 think  you  do  it  remarkably  well,” 
he  says;  4 4 but  what  are  you  to  make  of 
that  ? — nothing  but  two  great  sheets  of 
blue,  with  a line  of  bluer  hills  between.” 

But  Miss  Avon  speedily  presents  us 
with  the  desired  pair  of  spectacles.  In- 
stead of  the  cloudless  blue  day  we  had  im- 
agined it  to  be,  we  find  that  there  are  low 
masses  of  white  cloud  along  the  Skye 
cliffs,  and  these  throw  long  reflections  on 
the  glassy  sea,  and  moreover  we  begin  to 
perceive  that  the  calm  vault  around  us  is 
not  an  uninterrupted  blue,  but  melts  into 
a pale  green  as  it  nears  the  eastern  ho- 


rizon. Angus  Sutherland  leaves  the  art- 
ist to  her  work.  He  will  not  interrupt 
her  by  idle  talk. 

There  is  no  idle  talk  going  forward 
where  the  Laird  is  concerned.  He  has 
got  hold  of  an  attentive  listener  in  the 
person  of  his  hostess,  who  is  deep  in  nee- 
dle-work; and  he  is  expounding  to  her 
more  clearly  than  ever  the  merits  of  the 
great  Semple  case,  pointing  out  more  par- 
ticularly how  the  charges  in  the  major 
proposition  are  borne  out  by  the  extracts 
in  the  minor.  Yes;  and  he  has  caught 
the  critics,  too,  on  the  hip.  What  about 
the  discovery  of  those  clever  gentlemen 
that  Genesis  x.  and  10  was  incorrect  ? 
They  thought  they  were  exceedingly 
smart  in  proving  that  the  founders  of 
Babel  were  the  descendants,  not  of  Ham, 
but  of  Shem.  But  when  the  ruins  of  Ba- 
bel were  examined,  what  then  ? 

“Why,  it  was  distinctly  shown  that 
the  founders  were  the  descendants  of 
Ham,  after  all!”  says  Denny-mains,  tri- 
umphantly. 44  What  do  ye  think  of  that, 
Dr.  Sutherland  ?” 

Angus  Sutherland  starts  from  a reverie : 
he  has  not  been  listening. 

“Of  what?”  he  says.  44 The  Semple 
case  ?” 

“Ay.” 

44  Oh,  well,”  he  says,  rather  carelessly, 
44  all  that  wrangling  is  as  good  an  occupa- 
tion as  any  other — to  keep  people  from 
thinking.” 

The  Laird  stares,  as  if  he  had  not  heard 
aright.  Angus  Sutherland  is  not  aware 
of  having  said  anything  startling.  He 
continues,  quite  innocently: 

“Any  occupation  is. valuable  enough 
that  diverts  the  mind — that  is  why  hard 
work  is  conducive  to  complete  mental 
health ; it  does  not  matter  whether  it  is 
grouse-shooting,  or  commanding  an  army, 
or  wrangling  about  major  or  minor  prop- 
ositions. If  a man  were  continually  to 
be  facing  the  awful  mystery  of  existence 
— asking  the  record  of  the  earth  and  the 
stars  how  he  came  to  be  here,  and  getting 
no  answer  at  all — he  must  inevitably  go 
mad.  The  brain  could  not  stand  it.  If 
the  human  race  had  not  busied  itself  with 
wars  and  commerce,  and  so  forth,  it  must 
centuries  ago  have  committed  suicide. 
That  is  the  value  of  hard  work — to  keep 
people  from  thinking  of  the  unknown 
around  them : the  more  a man  is  occupied, 
the  happier  he  is ; it  does  not  matter 
whether  he  occupies  himself  with  School 
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Boards,  or  salmon-fishing,  or  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a heretic.” 

He  did  not  remark  the  amazed  look  on 
the  Laird's  face,  nor  yet  that  Mary  Avon 
had  dropped  her  painting  and  was  listen- 
ing. 

“The  fact  is,” he  said,  with  a smile,  “if 
you  are  likely  to  fall  to  thinking  about 
the  real  mysteries  of  existence  anywhere, 
it  is  among  solitudes  like  these,  where  you 
see  what  a trivial  little  accident  human 
life  is  in  the  history  of  the  earth.  You 
can't  think  about  such  things  in  Regent 
Street : the  cigar  shops,  the  cabs,  the  pass- 
ing people,  occupy  you.  But  here  you  are 
brought  back,  as  it  were,  to  all  sorts  of 
first  principles  ; and  commonplaces  ap- 
pear somehow  in  their  original  freshness. 
In  Regent  Street  you  no  doubt  know  that 
life  is  a strange  thing,  and  that  death  is  a 
strange  thing,  because  you  have  been  told 
so,  and  you  believe  it,  and  think  no  more 
about  it.  But  here,  with  the  seas  and 
skies  round  you,  and  with  the  silence  of 
the  night  making  you  think,  you  feel 
the  strangeness  of  these  things.  Now 
just  look  over  there;  the  blue  sea,  and  the 
blue  sky,  and  the  hills,  it  is  a curious 
thing  to  think  that  they  will  be  shining 
there  just  as  they  are  now,  on  just  such 
another  day  as  this,  and  you  unable  to 
see  them  or  anything  else  — passed  away 
like  a ghost.  And  the  White  Dove  will 
be  sailing  up  here ; and  John  will  be  keep- 
ing an  eye  on  Ushinish  Light-house;  but 
your  eyes  won't  be  able  to  see  anything — ” 

“Well,  Angus,  I do  declare,”  exclaims 
our  sovereign  mistress,  “you  have  chosen 
a comforting  thing  to  talk  about  this 
morning  1 Are  we  to  be  always  thinking 
about  our  coffin?” 

“On  the  contrary,”  says  the  young 
doctor,  “I  was  only  insisting  on  the 
wholesomeness  of  people  occupying  them- 
selves diligently  with  some  distraction  or 
other,  however  trivial.  And  how  do  you 
think  the  Semple  case  will  end,  Sir  ?” 

But  our  good  friend  of  Denny-mains 
was  far  too  deeply  shocked  and  astound- 
ed to  reply.  The  great  Semple  case  a 
trivial  thing — a distraction — an  occupa- 
tion to  keep  people  from  serious  thinking ! 
The  public  duties,  too,  of  the  Commis- 
sioner for  the  Burgh  of  Stratligovan : were 
these  to  be  regarded  as  a mere  plaything  ? 
The  new  steam  fire-engine  was  only  a toy, 
then  ? The  proposed  new  park  and  the 
addition  to  the  rates  were  to  be  regarded 
as  a piece  of  amiable  diversion  ? 


The  Laird  knew  that  Angus  Sutherland 
had  not  read  the  Vestiges  of  Creation , 
and  that  was  a hopeful  sign.  But,  Ves- 
tiges or  no  Vestiges , what  were  the  young 
men  of  the  day  coming  to,  if  their  daring 
speculation  led  them  to  regard  the  most 
serious  and  important  concerns  of  life  as 
a pastime  ? The  Commissioners  for  the 
Burgh  of  Strathgovan  were  but  a parcel  of 
children,  then,  playing  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  unaware  of  the  awful  deeps  beyond  ? 

“I  am  looking  at  these  things  only  as 
a doctor,”  says  Dr.  Sutherland,  lightly — 
seeing  that  the  Laird  is  too  dumfounded 
to  answer  his  question,  “and  I sometimes 
think  a doctor’s  history  of  civilization 
would  be  an  odd  thing,  if  only  you  could 
get  at  the  physiological  facts  of  the  case. 
I should  like  to  know,  for  example,  what 
Napoleon  had  for  supper  on  the  night  be- 
fore Waterloo.  Something  indigestible, 
you  may  be  sure ; if  his  brain  had  been 
clear  on  the  18th,  he  would  have  smashed 
the  Allies,  and  altered  modem  history.  I 
should  have  greatly  liked,  too,  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  the  man  who  first  an- 
nounced his  belief  that  infants  dying  un- 
baptized were  to  suffer  eternal  torture : I 
think  it  must  have  been  his  liver.  I should 
like  to  have  examined  him.” 

“I  should  like  to  have  poisoned  him,” 
says  Mary  Avon,  with  a flash  of  anger  in 
the  soft  eyes. 

“ Oh  no;  the  poor  wretch  was  only  the 
victim  of  some  ailment,”  said  our  doctor, 
charitably.  “There  must  have  been 
something  very  much  the  matter  with 
Calvin,  too.  I know  I could  have  cured 
Schopenhauer  of  his  pessimism  if  he  had 
let  mo  put  him  on  a wholesome  regi- 
men.” 

The  Laird  probably  did  not  know  who 
Schopenliauer  was;  but  the  audacity  of 
the  new  school  was  altogether  too  much 
for  him. 

“ I — I suppose,”  he  said,  stammering  in 
his  amazement,  “ye  would  have  taken 
Joan  of  Arc  and  treated  her  as  a luna- 
tic ?” 

“Oh  no;  not  as  a confirmed  lunatic,” 
he  answered,  quite  simply.  “But  the  di- 
agnosis of  that  case  is  obvious;  I think 
she  could  have  been  cured.  All  that  Jo- 
anna Southcote  wanted  was  a frank  phy- 
sician.” 

The  Laird  rose  and  went  forward  to 
where  Mary  Avon  was  standing  at  her 
easel.  She  instantly  resumed  her  work,  • 
and  pretended  not  to  have  been  listening. 
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“Very  good — very  good/’  says  he,  as 
if  his  whole  attention  had  been  occupied 
by  her  sketching.  “The  reflections  on 
the  water  are  just  fine.  Ye  must  let  me 
show  all  your  sketches  to  Tom  Galbraith 
before  ye  go  back  to  the  south.” 

“I  hear  you  have  been  talking  about 
the  mysteries  of  existence,”  she  says,  with 
a smile. 

“Oh,  ay,  it  is  easy  to  talk,”  he  says, 
sharply,  and  not  willing  to  confess  that 
he  has  been  driven  away  from  the  field. 
“I  am  afraid  there  is  an  unsettling  tend- 
ency among  the  young  men  of  the  pres- 
ent day — a want  of  respect  for  things  that 
have  been  established  by  the  common- 
sense  of  the  world.  Not  that  I am  against 
all  innovation.  No,  no.  The  world  can 
not  stand  still.  I myself,  now ; do  ye 
know  that  I was  among  the  first  in  Glas- 
gow to  hold  that  it  might  be  permissible 
to  have  an  organ  to  lead  the  psalmody  of 
a church  ?” 

“ Oh,  indeed !”  says  she,  with  much  re- 
spect. 

“That  is  true.  No.  no;  I am  not  one 
of  the  bigoted.  Give  me  the  Essentials, 
and  I do  not  care  if  ye  put  a stone  cross 
on  the  top  of  the  church.  I tell  ye  that 
honestly;  I would  not  object  even  to  a 
cross  on  the  building  if  all  was  sound 
within.” 

“I  am  sure  you  are  quite  right,  Sir,” 
says  Mary  Avon,  gently. 

“But  no  tampering  with  the  Essentials. 
And  as  for  the  millinery,  and  incense, 
and  crucifixes  of  they  poor  craytures  that 
have  not  the  courage  to  go  right  over  to 
Rome— who  stop  on  this  side,  and  play- 
act at  being  Romans— it  is  seeckening, 
perfectly  seeckening.  As  for  the  Romans 
themselves,  I do  not  condemn  them.  No, 
no.  If  they  are  in  error,  I doubt  not  they 
believe  with  a good  conscience.  And 
when  I am  in  a foreign  town,  and  one  o’ 
their  processions  of  priests  and  boys  comes 
by,  I raise  my  hat.  I do  indeed.” 

“Oh,  naturally,”  says  Mary  Avon. 

“No,  no,”  continues  Denny -mains, 
warmly,  “there  is  none  of  the  bigot 
about  me.  There  is  a minister  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church  that  I know,  and 
there  is  no  one  more  welcome  in  my 
house:  I ask  him  to  say  grace  just  as  I 
would  a minister  of  my  own  Church.” 

“And  which  is  that,  Sir?”  she  asked, 
meekly. 

The  Laird  stares  at  her.  Is  it  possible 
that  she  has  heard  him  so  elaborately  ex- 


pound the  Semple  prosecution,  and  not  be 
aware  to  what  denomination  he  belongs? 

“The  Free  — the  Free  Church,  of 
course,”  he  says,  with  some  surprise. 
‘ ‘ Have  ye  not  seen  the  Report  of  Pro- 
ceedings in  the  Semple  case  ?” 

“No,  I have  not,”  she  answers,  timid- 
ly. “You  have  been  so  kind  in  explain- 
ing it  that — that  a printed  report  was  quite 
unnecessary.” 

“But  I will  get  ye  one— I will  get  ye 
one  directly,”  says  he.  “I  have  several 
copies  in  my  portmanteau.  And  ye  will 
see  my  name  in  front  as  one  of  the  elders 
who  considered  it  fit  and  proper  that  a 
full  report  should  be  published,  so  as  to 
warn  the  public  against  these  inseedious 
attacks  against  our  faith.  Don’t  inter- 
rupt your  work,  my  lass.  But  I will  get 
ye  the  pamphlet;  and  whenever  you  want 
to  sit  down  for  a time,  ye  will  find  it  most 
interesting  reading — most  interesting.” 

And  so  the  worthy  Laird  goes  below  to 
fetch  that  valued  report.  And  scarcely 
has  he  disappeared  than  a sudden  com- 
motion rages  over  the  deck.  Behold!  a 
breeze  coming  swiftly  over  the  sea,  ruf- 
fling the  glassy  deep  as  it  approaches! 
Angus  Sutherland  jumps  to  the  tiller. 
The  head-sails  fill,  and  the  boat  begins  to 
move.  The  lee-sheets  are  hauled  taut; 
and  now  the  great  mainsail  is  filled  too. 
There  is  a rippling  and  hissing  of  water, 
and  a new  stir  of  life  and  motion  through- 
out the  vessel  from  stem  to  stem. 

It  seems  but  the  beginning  of  the  day 
now,  though  it  is  near  lunch-time.  Mary 
Avon  puts  away  her  sketch  of  the  dead 
calm,  and  sits  down  just  under  the  lee  of 
the  boom,  wrhere  the  cool  breeze  is  blow- 
ing along.  The  Laird,  having  brought 
up  the  pamphlet,  is  vigorously  pacing  the 
deck  for  his  morning  exercise;  we  have 
all  awakened  from  these  idle  reveries 
about  the  mystery  of  life. 

“Ha,  ha,”  he  says,  coming  aft,  “this 
is  fine — this  is  fine,  now.  Why  not  give 
the  men  a glass  of  whiskey  all  round  for 
whistling  up  such  a fine  breeze  ? Do  ye 
think  they  would  object  ?” 

“Better  give  them  a couple  of  bottles 
of  beer  for  their  dinner,”  suggests  Queen 
T , who  is  no  lover  of  whiskey. 

But  do  you  think  the  Laird  is  to  be  put 
off  his  story  by  any  such  suggestion  ? 
We  can  see  by  his  face  that  he  has  an  an- 
ecdote to  fire  off.  Is  it  not  apparent  that 
his  mention  of  whiskey  was  made  with  a 
purpose  ? 
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“There  was  a real  good  one,”  says  he 
— and  the  laughter  is  already  twinkling 
in  his  eyes — “about  the  man  that  was 
apologizing  before  his  family  for  having 
been  drinking  whiskey  with  some  friends. 
‘Ay,’  says  he,  ‘they  just  held  me  and 
forced  it  down  my  throat.’  Then  says 
his  son— a little  chap  about  ten — says  he, 

4 1 think  I could  ha’  held  ye  mysel,  fey- 
ther’ — ho!  ho!  ho!  says  he — ‘I  think  I 
could  ha’  held  ye  mysel,  feyther;’”  and 
the  Laird  laughed,  and  laughed  again,  till 
the  tears  came  into  his  eyes.  We  could 
see  that  he  was  still  internally  laughing 
at  that  good  one  when  we  went  below  for 
luncheon. 

At  luncheon,  too,  the  Laird  quite  made 
up  his  feud  with  Angus  Sutherland,  for 
he  had  a great  many  other  good  ones  to 
tell  about  whiskey  and  whiskey-drinking ; 
and  he  liked  a sympathetic  audience.  But 
this  geneial  merriment  was  suddenly 
dashed  by  an  ominous  suggestion  coming 
from  our  young  doctor.  Why,  he  asked, 
should  we  go  on  fighting  against  these 
northerly  winds  ? Why  not  turn  and  run 
before  them? 

“Then  you  want  to  leave  us,  Angus,” 
said  his  hostess,  reproachfully. 

“Oh  no,”  he  said,  and  with  some  color 
in  his  face.  “I  don’t  want  to  go,  but  I 
fear  I must  very  soon  now.*  However,  L 
did  not  make  that  suggestion  on  my  own 
account ; if  I were  pressed  for  time,  I 
could  get  somewhere  where  I could  catch 
the  Clansman .” 

Mary  Avon  looked  down,  saying  noth- 
ing. 

“You  would  not  leave  the  ship  like 
that?”  says  his  hostess.  “You  would 
not  run  away,  surely  ? Rather  than  that, 
we  will  turn  at  once.  Where  are  we 
now  ?” 

“If  the  breeze  lasts,  we  will  get  over  to 
Uist,  to  Loch-na-Maddy,  this  evening,  but 
you  must  not  think  of  altering  your  plans 
on  my  account.  I made  the  suggestion 
because  of  what  Captain  John  was  say- 
ing.” 

“Very  well,”  says  our  Admiral  of  the 
Fleet,  taking  no  heed  of  properly  consti- 
tuted authority.  “Suppose  we  set  out 
on  our  return  voyage  to-morrow  morning, 
going  round  the  other  side  of  Skye  for  a 
change.  But  you  know,  Angus,  it  is  not 
fair  of  you  to  run  away  when  you  say 
yourself  there  is  nothing  particular  calls 
you  to  London.” 

“Oh,”  says  he,  “I  am  not  going  to 


London  just  yet.  I am  going  to  Banff,  to 
see  my  father.  There  is  an  uncle  of  mine, 
too,  on  a visit  to  the  manse.” 

“Then  you  will  be  coming  south 
again  ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then  why  not  come  another  cruise 
with  us  on  your  way  back  ?” 

It  was  not  like  this  hard-headed  young 
doctor  to  appear  so  embarrassed. 

“That  is  what  I should  - like  very 
much  myself,”  he  stammered,  “if— if  I 
were  not  in  the  way  of  your  other  ar- 
rangements.” 

“We  shall  make  no  other  arrange- 
ments,” says  the  other,  definitely.  “Now 
that  is  a promise,  mind.  No  drawing 
back.  Mary  will  put  it  down  in  writing, 
and  hold  you  to  it.” 

Mary  Avon  had  not  looked  up  all  this 
time. 

“You  should  not  press  Dr.  Sutherland 
too  much,” she  says,  shyly;  “perhaps  he 
has  other  friends  he  would  like  to  see  be- 
fore leaving  Scotland.” 

The  hypocrite ! Did  she  want  to  make 
Angus  Sutherland  burst  a blood-vessel  in 
protesting  that  of  all  the  excursions  he 
had  made  in  his  life  this  would  be  to  him 
forever  the  most  memorable;  and  that  a 
repetition  or  extension  of  it  was  a delight 
in  the  future  almost  too  great  to  think 
of  ? However,  she  seemed  pleased  that  he 
spoke  so  warmly,  and  she  did  not  attempt 
to  contradict  him.  If  he  had  really  en- 
joyed all  this  rambling  idleness,  it  would 
no  doubt  the  better  fit  him  for  his  work 
in  the  great  capital. 

We  beat  in  to  Loch-na-Maddy— that  is, 
the  Lake  of  the  Dogs — in  the  quiet  even- 
ing; and  the  rather  commonplace  low-ly- 
ing hills,  and  the  plain  houses  of  the  re- 
mote little  village,  looked  beautiful  enough 
under  the  glow  of  the  western  skies.  And 
we  went  ashore,  and  walked  inland  for 
a space,  through  an  intricate  net-work  of 
lagoons  inbranching  from  the  sea;  and 
we  saw  the  trout  leaping  and  making  cir- 
cles on  the  gold-red  pools,  and  watched 
the  herons  rising  from  their  fishing  and 
winging  their  slow  flight  across  the  silent 
lakes. 

And  it  was  a beautiful  night,  too,  and 
we  had  a little  singing  on  deck.  Per- 
haps there  was  an  under-current  of  regret 
in  the  knowledge  that  now — for  this  voy- 
age at  least — we  had  touched  our  farthest 
point.  To-morrow  we  were  to  set  out 
again  for  the  south. 
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CHAPTER  Xin. 

FERDINAND  AND  MIRANDA. 

The  wind  was  laughing  at  Angus  Suth- 
erland. All  the  time  we  had  been  sailing 
north,  it  had  blown  from  the  north ; now 
that  we  turned  our  faces  eastward,  it 
wheeled  round  to  the  east,  as  if  it  would 
imprison  him  forever  in  this  floating 
home. 

“ You  would  fain  get  away ” — this  was 
the  mocking  sound  that  one  of  us  seem- 
ed to  hear  in  those  light  airs  of  the  morn- 
ing that  blew  along  the  white  canvas — 
“the  world  calls;  ambition,  fame , the 
eagerness  of  rivalry , the  spell  that  sci- 
ence throws  over  her  disciples — all  these 
are  powerful,  and  they  draiv  you,  and 
you  would  fain  get  away . But  the  hand 
of  the  wind  is  uplifted  against  you;  you 
may  fret  as  you  will , but  you  are  not 
round  Ru  Hunish  yet  !" 

And  perhaps  the  imaginative  small  crea- 
ture who  heard  these  strange  things  in 
the  light  breeze  against  which  we  were 
fighting  our  way  across  the  Minch  may 
have  been  forming  her  own  plans.  An- 
gus Sutherland,  she  used  often  to  say, 
wanted  humanizing.  He  was  too  proud 
and  scornful  in  the  pride  of  his  knowl- 
edge; the  gentle  hand  of  a woman  was 
needed  to  lead  him  into  more  tractable 
ways.  And  then  this  Mary  Avon,  with 
her  dexterous,  nimble  woman’s  wit,  and 
her  indomitable  courage,  and  her  life  and 
spirit  and  abounding  cheerfulness;  would 
she  not  be  a splendid  companion  for  him 
during  his  long  and  hard  struggle  ? This 
bom  match-maker  had  long  ago  thrown 
away  any  notion  about  the  Laird  trans- 
ferring our  singing-bird  to  Denny-mains. 
She  had  almost  forgotten  about  the  proj- 
ect of  bringing  Howard  Smith,  the  Laird’s 
nephew,  and  half  compelling  him  to  mar- 
ry Mary  Avon : that  was  preposterous  on 
the  face  of  it.  But  she  had  grown  accus- 
tomed, during  those  long  days  of  tranquil 
idleness,  to  see  our  young  doctor  and  Mary 
Avon  together,  cut  off  from  all  the  dis- 
tractions of  the  world,  a new  Paul  and 
Virginia.  Why  — she  may  have  asked 
herself — should  not  these  two  solitary 
waifs,  thus  thrown  by  chance  together  on 
the  wide  ocean  of  existence,  why  should 
they  not  cling  to  each  other  and  strength- 
en each  other  in  the  coming  days  of  trial 
and  storm  ? The  strange,  pathetic,  phan- 
tasmal farce  of  life  is  brief;  they  can  not 
seize  it,  and  hold  it,  and  shape  it  to  their 


own  ends ; they  know  not  whence  it  comes 
or  whither  it  goes;  but  while  the  brief, 
strange  thing  lasts,  they  can  grasp  each 
other’s  hand,  and  make  sure  — amid  all 
the  unknown  things  around  them,  the 
mountains,  and  the  wide  seas,  and  the 
stars — of  some  common,  humble,  human 
sympathy.  It  is  so  natural  to  grasp  the 
hand  of  another  in  the  presence  of  some- 
thing vast  and  unknown. 

The  rest  of  us,  at  all  events,  have  no 
time  for  such  vague  dreams  and  reveries. 
There  is  no  idleness  on  board  the  White 
Dove  out  here  on  the  shining  deep.  Dr. 
Sutherland  has  rigged  up  for  himself  a 
sort  of  gymnasium  by  putting  a rope 
across  the  shrouds  to  the  peak  halyards ; 
and  on  this  rather  elastic  cross-bar  he  is 
taking  his  morning  exercise  by  going 
through  a series  of  performances,  no  doubt 
picked  up  in  Germany.  Miss  Avon  is 
busy  with  a sketch  of  the  long  headland 
running  out  to  Vatemish  Point,  though, 
indeed,  this  smooth  Atlantic  roll  makes  it 
difficult  for  her  to  keep  her  feet,  and  in- 
troduces a certain  amount  of  hap-hazard 
into  her  handiwork.  The  Laird  has 
brought  on  deck  a formidable  portfolio  of 
papers,  no  doubt  relating  to  the  public  af- 
fairs of  Strathgovan,  and  has  put  on  his 
gold  spectacles,  and  has  got  his  pencil  in 
hand.  Master  Fred  is  re-arranging  the 
cabins;  the  mistress  of  the  yacht  is  look- 
ing after  her  flowers.  And  then  is  heard 
the  voice  of  John  of  Skye — “ Stand  by, 
boys!"  and  “ Bout  ship!"  and  the  helm 
goes  down,  and  the  jib  and  foresail  flutter 
and  tear  at  the  blocks  and  sheets,  and  then 
the  sails  gently  fill,  and  the  White  Dove 
is  away  on  another  tack. 

“ Well,  I give  in,”  says  Mary  Avon  at 
last,  as  a heavier  lurch  than  usual  threat- 
ens to  throw  her  and  her  easel  together 
into  the  scuppers.  “ It  is  no  use.” 

“ I thought  you  never  gave  in,  Mary,” 
says  our  admiral,  whose  head  has  appear- 
ed again  at  the  top  of  the  companion- 
stairs. 

“ I wonder  who  could  paint  like  this,” 
says  Miss  Avon,  indignantly.  And  in- 
deed she  is  trussed  up  like  a fowl,  with 
one  arm  round  one  of  the  gig  davits. 

“Turner  was  lashed  to  the  mast  of  a 
vessel  in  order  to  see  a storm,”  says 
Queen  T . 

“But  not  to  paint,”  retorts  the  other. 
“Besides,  I am  not  Turner.  Besides,  I 
am  tired.” 

By  this  time,  of  course,  Angus  Suther- 
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land  has  come  to  her  help,  and  removes 
her  easel  and  what  not  for  her,  and  fetch- 
es her  a deck  chair. 

u Would  you  like  to  play  chess  ?”  says 
he. 

“Oh  yes,”  she  answers,  dutifully,  “if 
you  think  the  men  will  stay  on  the 
board.” 

“Draughts  will  be  safer,” says  he;  and 
therewith  he  plunges  below  and  fetches 
up  the  squared  board  and  the  pieces. 

And  so,  on  this  beautiful  summer  day, 
with  the  shining  seas  around  them,  and  a 
cool  breeze  tempering  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
Ferdinand  and  Miranda  set  to  work.  And 
it  was  a pretty  sight  to  see  them — her  soft 
dark  eyes  so  full  of  an  anxious  care  to  ac- 
quit herself  well ; his  robust,  hard,  fresh- 
colored  face  full  of  a sort  of  good-natured 
forbearance.  But  nevertheless  it  was  a 
strange  game.  All  Scotchmen  are  sup- 
posed to  play  draughts,  and  one  brought 
up  in  a manse  is  almost  of  necessity  a 
good  player.  But  one  astonished  on-look- 
er  began  to  perceive  that  whereas  Mary 
Avon  played  but  indifferently,  her  op- 
ponent played  with  a blindness  that  was 
quite  remarkable.  She  had  a very  pret- 
ty, small,  white  hand:  was  he  looking  at 
that,  that  he  did  not,  on  one  occasion,  see 
how  he  could  have  taken  three  pieces  and 
crowned  his  man  all  at  one  fell  swoop  ? 
And  then  is  it  considered  incumbent  on  a 
draught-player  to  inform  his  opponent  of 
what  would  be  a better  move  on  the  part 
of  the  latter  ? However  that  may  be,  true 
it  is  that,  by  dint  of  much  advice,  oppor- 
tune blindness,  and  atrocious  bad  play, 
the  doctor  managed  to  get  the  game  end- 
ed in  a draw. 

“ Dear  me,”  said  Mary  Avon,  “ I never 
thought  I should  have  had  a chance.  The 
Scotch  are  such  good  draught-players.” 

“But  you  play  remarkably  well,”  said 
he — and  there  was  no  blush  of  shame  on 
his  face. 

Draughts  and  luncheon  carry  us  on  to 
the  afternoon;  and  still  the  light  breeze 
holds  out ; and  we  get  nearer  and  nearer 
to  the  most  northerly  points  of  Skye. 
And  as  the  evening  draws  on  we  can  now 
make  out  the  hilly  line  of  Ross-shire — a 
pale  rose-color  in  the  far  east;  and  nearer 
at  hand  is  the  Skye  coast,  with  the  warm 
sunlight  touching  on  the  ruins  of  Dun- 
tulme,  where  Donald  Gorm  Mor  fed  his 
imprisoned  nephew  on  salt  beef,  and  then 
lowered  to  him  an  empty  cup — mocking 
him  before  he  died ; and  then  in  the  west 
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the  mountains  of  Harris,  a dark  purple 
against  the  clear  lemon-golden  glow.  But 
as  night  draws  on,  behold!  the  wind  dies 
away  altogether,  and  we  lie  becalmed  on 
a lilac-and-silver  sea,  with  tome  rocky 
islands  over  there  grown  into  a strange 
intense  green  in  the  clear  twilight. 

Down  with  the  gig,  then,  John  of  Skye  3 
— and  hurry  in  all  our  rods,  and  lines,  and 
the  occult  intrapping  inventions  of  our 
patriarch  of  Denny-mains.  We  have  no 
scruple  about  leaving  the  yacht  in  mid- 
ocean. The  clear  twilight  shines  in  the 
sky ; there  is  not  a ripple  on  the  sea ; only 
the  long  Atlantic  swell  that  we  can  hear 
breaking  far  away  on  the  rocks.  And 
surely  such  calms  are  infrequent  in  the 
Minch ; and  surely  these  lonely  rocks  can 
have  been  visited  but  seldom  by  passing 
voyagers  ? 

Yet  the  great  rollers — as  we  near  the 
forbidding  shores — break  with  an  omi- 
nous thunder  on  the  projecting  points 
and  reefs.  The  doctor  insists  on  getting 
closer  and  closer  (he  knows  where  the 
big  lithe  are  likely  to  be  found),  and  the 
men,  although  they  keep  a watchful  eye 
about  them,  obey.  And  then — it  is  Mary 
Avon  who  first  calls  out — and  behold! 
her  rod  is  suddenly  dragged  down — the 
point  is  hauled  below  the  water — agony 
and  alarm  are  on  her  face. 

“Here;  take  it — take  it!”  she  calls  out. 

“ The  rod  will  be  broken.” 

“Not  a bit,”  the  doctor  calls  out. 
“Give  him  the  butt  hard.  Never  mind 
the  rod.  Haul  away !” 

And  indeed  by  this  time  everybody  was 
alternately  calling  and  hauling;  and  John 
of  Skye,  attending  to  the  rods  of  the  two 
ladies,  had  scarcely  time  to  disengage  the 
big  fish  and  smooth  the  flies  again ; and 
the  Laird  was  declaring  that  these  lithe 
fight  as  hard  as  a twenty-pound  salmon. 
What  did  we  care  about  those  needles  and 
points  of  black  rock  that  every  two  or 
three  seconds  showed  their  teeth  through 
the  breaking  white  surf  ? 

4 4 Keep  her  close  in,  boys !”  Angus  Suth- 
erland cried.  4 4 We  shall  have  a fine  pick- 
ling to-morrow.” 

Then  one  fish,  stronger  or  bigger  than 
his  fellows,  pulls  the  rod  clean  out  of 
Mary  Avon’s  hands. 

“Well,  I have  done  it  this  time,”  she 
says. 

4 4 Not  a bit,”  her  companion  cries.  “Up 
all  lines ! Back  now,  lads — gently !” 

And  as  the  stem  of  the  boat  is  shoved 
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over  the  great  glassy  billows,  behold!  a 
thin  dark  line  occasionally  visible — the 
end  of  the  lost  rod  ! Then  there  is  a 
swoop  on  the  part  of  our  doctor;  he  has 
both  his  hands  on  the  butt ; there  elapses 
a minute  or  two  of  fighting  between  man 
and  fish ; and  then  we  can  see  below  the 
boat  the  wan  gleam  of  the  captured  ani- 
mal as  it  comes  to  the  surface  in  slow  cir- 
cles. Hurrah!  a seven-pounder!  John 
of  Skye  chuckles  to  himself  as  he  grasps 
the  big  lithe. 

“Oh,  ay!”  he  says;  “the  young  leddy 
knows  ferry  well  when  to  throw  away 
the  rod.  It  is  a gran’  good  thing  to  throw 
away  the  rod  when  there  will  be  a big 
fish.  Ay,  ay,  it  iss  a good  fish.” 

But  the  brutes  that  fought  hardest  of 
all  were  the  dogfish — the  snakes  of  the 
sea ; and  there  was  a sort  of  holy  arch- 
angelic  joy  on  the  face  of  John  of  Skye 
when  he  seized  a lump  of  stick  to  fell 
these  hideous  creatures  before  flinging 
them  back  into  the  water  again.  And 
yet  why  should  they  have  been  killed  on 
account  of  their  snake-like  eyes  and  their 
cruel  mouth  ? The  human  race  did  not 
rise  and  extirpate  Frederick  Smethurst 
because  he  was  ill-favored. 

By  half  past  ten  we  had  secured  a good 
cargo  of  fish,  and  then  we  set  out  for  the 
yacht.  The  clear  twilight  was  still  shin- 
ing above  the  Harris  hills;  but  there  was 
a dusky  shadow  along  the  Outer  Hebri- 
des, where  the  orange  ray  of  Scalpa  Light 
was  shining;  and  there  was  dusk  in  the 
south,  so  that  the  yacht  had  become  in- 
visible altogether.  It  was  a long  pull 
back,  for  the  White  Dove  had  been  car- 
ried far  by  the  ebb  tide.  When  we  found 
her,  she  looked  like  a tall  gray  ghost  in 
the  gathering  darkness ; and  no  light  had 
as  yet  been  put  up ; but  all  the  same  we 
had  a laughing  welcome  from  Master 
Fred,  who  was  glad  to  have  the  fresh 
fish  wherewith  to  supplement  our  frugal 
meals. 

Then  the  next  morning,  when  we  got 
up  and  looked  around,  we  were  in  the 
same  place!  And  the  glass  would  not 
fall,  and  the  blue  skies  kept  blue,  and  we 
had  to  encounter  still  another  day  of 
dreamy  idleness. 

“The  weather  is  conspiring  against 
you,  Angus,”  our  sovereign  lady  said, 
with  a smile.  “And  you  know  you  can 
not  run  away  from  the  yacht:  it  would 
be  so  cowardly  to  take  the  steamer.” 

“ Well,  indeed,”  said  he,  “ it  is  the  first 


time  in  my  life  that  I have  found  abso- 
lute idleness  enjoyable,  and  I am  not  so 
very  anxious  it  should  end.  Somehow, 
though,  I fear  we  are  too  well  off.  When 
we  get  back  to  the  region  of  letters  and 
telegrams,  don’t  you  think  we  shall  have 
to  pay  for  all  this  selfish  happiness  ?” 

“Then  why  should  we  go  back?”  she 
says,  lightly.  “Why  not  make  a com- 
pact to  forsake  the  world  altogether,  and 
live  all  our  life  on  board  the  White 
Dove  ?” 

Somehow  his  eyes  wandered  to  Mary 
Avon,  and  he  said,  rather  absently, 

“ I,  for  one,  should  like  it  well  enough, 
if  it  were  only  possible.” 

“No,  no,”  says  the  Laird,  brusquely, 
“that  will  no  do  at  all.  It  was  never 
intended  that  people  should  go  and  live 
for  themselves  like  that.  Ye  have  your 
duties  to  the  nation  and  to  the  laws  that 
protect  ye.  When  I left  Denny-mains  I 
told  my  brother  Commissioners  that  what 
I could  do  when  I was  away  to  further 
the  business  of  the  Burgh  I would  do; 
and  I have  entered  most  minutely  into 
several  matters  of  great  importance.  And 
that  is  why  I am  anxious  to  get  to  Portree. 
I expect  most  important  letters  there.” 

Portree ! Our  whereabouts  on  the  chart 
last  night  was  marked  between  45  and  46 
fathoms  W.S.W.  from  some  nameless 
rocks;  and  here,  as  far  as  we  can  make 
out,  we  are  still  between  these  mystical 
numbers.  What  can  we  do  but  chat,  and 
read,  and  play  draughts,  and  twirl  round 
a rope,  and  ascend  to  the  cross-trees  to 
look  out  for  a breeze,  and  watch  and  list- 
en to  the  animal  life  around  us  ? 

“I  do  think,”  says  Mary  Avon  to  her 
hostess,  “the  calling  of  those  divers  is 
the  softest  and  most  musical  sound  I ever 
heard ; perhaps  because  it  is  associated 
with  so  many  beautiful  places.  Just  fan- 
cy, now,  if  you  were  suddenly  to  hear  a 
diver  symphony  beginning  in  an  opera — 
if  all  the  falsetto  recitative  and  the  blare 
of  the  trumpets  were  to  stop — and  if  you 
were  to  hear  the  violins  and  flutes  begin- 
ning quite  low  and  soft  a diver  symphony, 
would  you  not  think  of  the  Hebrides,  and 
the  White  Dove , and  the  long  summer 
days  ? In  the  winter,  you  know,  in  Lon- 
don, I fancy  we  should  go  once  or  twice 
to  see  that  opera !” 

“I  have  never  been  to  an  opera,”  re- 
marks the  Laird,  quite  impervious  to 
Mary  Avon’s  tender  enthusiasm.  “I  am 
told  it  is  a fantastic  exhibeetion.” 
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The  chief  incident  of  that  day  was  the 
appearance  of  a new  monster  of  the  deep, 
which  approached  quite  close  to  the  hull 
of  the  White  Dove . Leaning  over  the 
rail  we  could  see  him  clearly  in  the  clear 
water — a beautiful  golden  submarine 
spider,  with  a conical  body  like  that  of  a 
land  spider,  and  six  or  eight  legs,  by  the 
incurving  of  which  he  slowly  propelled 
himself  through  the  water.  As  we  were 
perfectly  convinced  that  no  one  had  ever 
been  in  such  dead  calms  in  the  Minch  be- 
fore, and  had  lain  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  the  neighborhood  of  45  and  46,  we  took 
it  for  granted  that  this  was  a new  animal. 
We  named  it  the  Arachne  Mary-Avon- 
ensis , but  did  not  seek  to  capture  it.  It 
went  on  its  golden  way. 

But  we  were  not  to  linger  forever  in 
these  Northern  seas,  surrounded  by  per- 
petual summer  calms — however  beautiful 
the  prospect  might  be  to  a young  man  fall- 
en away,  for  the  moment,  from  his  high 
ambitions.  Whatever  summons  from  the 
far  world  might  be  awaiting  us  at  Portree 
was  soon  to  be  served  upon  us.  In  the 
afternoon  a slight  breeze  sprung  up  that 
gently  carried  us  away  past  Ru  Hunish, 
and  round  by  Eilean  Trodda,  and  down 
by  Altavaig.  The  gray-green  basaltic 
cliffs  of  the  Skye  coast  were  now  in  shad- 
ow ; but  the  strong  sunlight  beat  on  the 
grassy  ledges  above ; and  there  was  a dis- 
tant roar  of  water  along  the  rocks.  This 
other  throbbing  sound,  too : surely  that 


must  be  some  steamer  far  away  on  the 
other  side  of  Rona  ? The  sunset  deepened. 
Darker  and  darker  grew  the  shadows  in 
the  great  mountains  above  us.  We  heard 
the  sea  along  the  solitary  shores. 

The  stars  came  out  in  the  twilight : they 
seemed  clearest  just  over  the  black  mount- 
ains. In  the  silence  there  was  the  sound 
of  a water-fall  somewhere — in  among 
those  dark  cliffs.  Then  our  side-lights 
were  put  up ; and  we  sat  on  deck ; and 
Mary  Avon,  nestling  close  to  her  friend, 
was  persuaded  to  sing  for  her 

“Yestreen  the  Queen  had  four  Maries” 

— just  as  if  she  had  never  heard  the  song 
before.  The  hours  went  by ; Angus  Suth- 
erland was  talking  in  a slow,  earnest,  des- 
ultory fashion ; and  surely  he  must  have 
been  conscious  that  one  heart  there  at 
least  was  eagerly  and  silently  listening  to 
him.  The  dawn  was  near  at  hand  when 
finally  we  consented  to  go  below. 

What  time  of  the  morning  was  it  that 
we  heard  John  of  Skye  call  out,  “ Six  or 
seven  fathoms  'll  do  ?”  We  knew  at  least 
that  we  had  got  into  harbor;  and  that 
the  first  golden  glow  of  the  daybreak  was 
streaming  through  the  sky-lights  of  the 
saloon.  We  had  returned  from  the  wilds 
to  the  claims  and  the  cares  of  civilization; 
if  there  was  any  message  to  us,  for  good 
or  for  evil,  from  the  distant  world  we  had 
left  for  so  long,  it  was  now  waiting  for  us 
on  shore. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

FTTHE  very  day  after  their  return  to 
X Blackhall,  Roderick,  with  a cheer- 
ful countenance,  put  his  luckless  MS.  on 
the  topmost  shelf  of  the  old  oaken  press 
in  the  dining-room,  where  nobody  could 
get  at  it  by  anything  short  of  a most  res- 
olute will  and  a step-ladder. 

“Lie  there,  my  magnum  opus , till  I 
have  gathered  sufficient  opes  to  publish 
you  at  my  own  expense,  and  distribute  a 
copy  each  to  all  my  friends,  who  then 
will  have  become  so  numerous  that  I 
shall  clear  off  thereby  at  least  the  first 
edition.  For  the  rest” — seeing,  though 
his  wife  tried  to  smile,  her  eyes  were 
brimming — “never  mind,  love,  even  if 
your  husband  was  not  born  to  be  a writer 
— at  any  rate,  a novel  writer— I may  come 
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out  in  another  line:  as  a moral  essayist, 
perhaps ; or,  who  knows ! having,  they 
say,  a little  of  my  grandfather  in  me,  I 
may  drop,  or  rise,  into  a capital  man  of 
business  after  all.” 

“What  do  you  mean  ?”  she  asked,  tim- 
idly. 

“Something  of  which  I have  been 
thinking  all  night,  and  am  going  to  speak 
to  Black  about  this  morning,”  said  Rod- 
erick, taking  down  his  hat.  “Never  let 
grass  grow  under  your  feet  when  you 
have  made  up  your  mind  to  a thing.  I 
may  not  have  much  4 mind’ — according  to 
our  friends  the  publishers — but  I have 
got  a will  of  my  own;  and  I am  deter- 
mined to  be  a rich  man  yet.  At  least, 
rich  enough  to  keep  Blackhall  from  drop- 
ping into  ruins.  Not  this  century,  please 
God,  shall  any  enterprising  author  write 
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an  improving  work  on  ‘ The  Last  of  the 
Jardines.’” 

Gayly  as  he  spoke,  there  was  deep 
earnest  beneath  the  jest — the  earnestness 
of  a man  who  has  courage  enough  to  take 
his  fate  into  his  own  two  hands  and,  how- 
ever heavily  weighted,  prepare  to  run  the 
race  of  life  without  complaining.  True, 
the  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong — many  a one,  without 
fault  of  his  own,  flags,  staggers,  drops, 
and  dies ; still,  that  man  is  not  half  a man 
who,  with  youth  and  health  on  his  side, 
shrinks  at  the  outset  from  either  disap- 
pointed ambition,  or  fear  of  poverty,  or 
any  other  of  those  nameless  terrors  which 
come  with  later  life.  Especially  when 
he  has  not  to  fight  single-handed,  or  for 
himself  alone. 

There  is  a creed  abroad  that  a young 
man  is  better  alone,  free  from  all  incum- 
brance of  wife  or  children;  but  in  the  old 
times  it  was  not  so.  Then,  children  were 
esteemed  “a  heritage  and  gift  that  com- 
eth  from  the  Lord;”  now,  selfish  luxury, 
worldliness,  and  the  love  of  outward 
show  have  brought  our  young  men — ay, 
and  some  women  too — to  such  a pass  that 
they  feel,  nay,  openly  declare,  every  child 
born  to  them  is  a new  enemy,  and  mar- 
riage, instead  of  being  4 1 honorable”  to  all, 
is  a folly,  a derision,  or  a dread. 

Why  is  this  ? And  is  it  the  men’s  fault, 
or  the  women’s?  Both,  perhaps;  yet,  I 
think,  chiefly  the  women’s.  Feeble,  use- 
less, half -educated ; taught  to  believe  that 
ignorance  is  amusing  and  helplessness  at- 
tractive ; no  wonder  the  other  sex  shrinks 
from  taking  upon  itself,  not  a help,  but 
a burden — charming  enough  before  mar- 
riage— but  after  ? The  very  man  who  at 
first  existed  in  his  beautiful  ornamental 
wife,  his  sweet,  humble  Circassian  slave, 
will  by-and-by  be  the  first  to  turn  round 
and  scorn  her. 

No  man  could  ever  scorn  Silence  Jar- 
dino.  In  spite  of  her  sacred  feebleness, 
she  resumed  at  once  the  business  of  life — 
harder  than  anybody  knows  who  has  not 
tried  the  experiment  of  making  sixpence 
do  the  work  of  a shilling.  And  she  did 
it  cheerfully,  and  without  any  outward 
sign.  Brain  never  idle;  feet  never  still, 
or,  if  compelled  to  stillness,  hands  always 
busy  at  something  or  another ; full  of  end- 
less care  and  thought  for  others,  most  of 
all  for  Roderick,  who  never  thought  of 
himself  or  his  own  pleasure  at  all ; even 
in  her  room,  or  on  her  sofa,  Mrs.  Jardine 


managed  to  be  the  very  soul  of  the  house, 
planning  everything,  arranging  every- 
thing, and,  it  often  seemed,  doing  every- 
thing. 

It  was  a solitary  life  she  led,  for  her 
husband  took  to  going  down  to  the  mill 
every  day,  and  all  day  long;  it  “amused” 
him,  he  said,  and  indeed  he  always  came 
home  looking  so  busy  and  cheerful  that 
she  was  glad  of  the  change  for  him.  But 
it  was  a life  of  perfect  peace.  And  then, 
it  was  full  of  day-dreams. 

“Are  you  not  dull  sometimes?”  said 
Roderick  one  day,  when  he  came  in  a lit- 
tle earlier  than  usual,  and  found  her  sit- 
ting sewing  by  the  fading  October  light, 
but  with  such  a placid  smile  on  her  lips, 
such  a silent  bliss  in  her  eyes. 

4 4 Dull  ? How  could  I be  ? I was  only 
thinking.” 

44 1 have  been  thinking  too;  only  I 
would  not  tell  you  till  I was  quite  sure 
of  myself,”  said  he,  as  he  sat  down  beside 
her.  “Silence,  I do  really  believe  your 
husband  is  not  such  a goose  as  he  seems. 
Black  says  so ; and  Black,  though  an  oddi- 
ty, is  by  no  means  a bad  fellow.” 

Silence  smiled.  She  had  oftentimes 
battled  against  her  husband’s  dislike  to 
the  honest  man,  whose  roughness 4 4 rubbed 
him  up  the  wrong  way,”  as  he  said,  even 
worse  than  Mrs.  Maclagan.  Now  under 
the  rough  rind  he  had  discovered  the 
pleasant  kernel.  Things  had  evidently 
righted  themselves. 

“He  objected  to  me  strongly  at  first 
because  I was  a gentleman,  which  was  as 
great  a delusion  in  its  way  as  my  setting 
him  down  a boor  because  he  wore  a rough 
coat,  and  had  manners  to  match.  Now 
we  both  understand  one  another  better. 

I have  been  working  with  him  at  the  mill 
for  fourteen  days,  and  what  do  you  think 
is  the  result  ?” 

He  spoke  with  a buoyancy  of  tone  and 
manner  such  as  Silence  had  not  seen  in 
him  for  weeks. 

“Something  is  going  to  happen — that 
is,  if  my  wife  does  not  object,  which,  be- 
ing a very  sensible  woman,  I don’t  think 
she  will.  I am  actually  going  to  earn 
my  daily  bread.” 

She  turned  round,  her  lips  quivering. 

“ Now  don’t  begin  to  cry  about  it,  Mrs. 
Jardine,  my  dear;  it  isn’t  breaking  stones 
upon  the  road,  or  anything  very  dread- 
ful ; and  the  bread  I shall  earn  will  not 
be  too  luxurious  — only  two  pounds  a 
week — one  hundred  pounds  a year,  which 
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is  my  precise  value  just  at  present.  Flat- 
tering ! — but  it  is  something.  I am  rath- 
er proud  of  my  position  as  bread-winner 
— I,  that  never  earned  a halfpenny  in  all 
my  days.” 

He  spoke  a little  fast,  and  with  a flush- 
ed cheek.  She  put  her  hand  upon  his, 
and  held  it  with  a soft  firm  hold. 

“ Tell  me  all.” 

“ There  is  not  very  much  to  tell.  You 
know  how  fond  I always  was  of  machin- 
ery ; indeed,  once  I begged  to  be  made  an 
engineer,  but  my — they  at  home”  (he  nev- 
er named  his  mother  now)  “ thought  the 
profession  was  not  i genteel'  enough,  and 
it  is  too  late  now.  Black  says.  But  he 
also  says,  as  a mill-owner  I might  find 
my  turn  for  mechanics  extremely  useful. 
I could  watch,  examine,  perhaps  even  in- 
vent; indeed,  during  these  two  weeks  I 
have  made  a suggestion  or  two  which  he 
is  pleased  to  consider  ‘ admirable.’  4 Mr. 
Jardine,’  he  said  to  me  this  morning,  ‘if 
you  were  but  a capitalist  and  could  start 
a mill,  or  a working-man  who  required 
to  earn  your  bread  as  overseer  or  fore- 
man, you’d  do.’  And  I startled  him  by 
telling  him  I was  a working-man,  and  I 
did  require  to  earn  my  bread ; and  if  he 
thought  I deserved  foreman’s  wages,  I 
would  take  them  gratefully,  and — Why, 
Silence,  my  darling ! Not  crying  ?” 

But  she  was,  though  she  dried  her  tears 
at  once.  “Oh,  Roderick ! and  this  is  done 
for  me !” 

“ For  you,  and — it,”  he  whispered ; and 
then  there  was  a long  pause  of  speechless 
peace. 

“I  don’t  wish  to  make  myself  out  a 
martyr,  not  the  least  in  the  world,”  said 
Roderick  at  last.  “I  like  my  work — I 
like  all  work,  indeed,  but  this  especially. 
And  Black  is  by  no  means  a bad  fellow 
to  work  with  when  you  only  know  him. 
There  is  that  great  difference  in  our  ages 
which  prevents  jarring — and  then  he  has 
such  a veneration  for  the  family.” 

“Yes,  that  is  it.  But  there,  too,  lies 
the  difficulty.  To  be  foreman  at  a cot- 
ton mill ! You,  a gentleman  and  a Jar- 
dine ! Have  you  considered  ?” 

“It  is  because  I am  a gentleman  and  a 
Jardine  that  I do  not  need  to  consider,” 
he  answered,  with  that  slight  air  of  hau- 
teur which,  whether  it  was  right  or 
wrong,  his  wife  loved,  could  not  help  lov- 
ing, for  it  was  a bit  of  himself.  “No, 
dear;  in  my  worst,  that  is,  my  idlest  days, 
I never  was  so  foolish  as  to  think  there 


was  any  disgrace  in  work,  any  dignity  in 
idleness;  and  now,  when  I have  to  earn 
my  bread  by  the  sweat  of  my  brow,  like 
old  Adam  and  all  the  rest,  down  to  poor 
grandfather  Paterson,  I’ll  do  it,  and  not 
be  ashamed  of  it  either.” 

“Nor  I.  Nothing  that  my  husband 
did  could  make  me  ashamed  of  him,  ex- 
cept his  doing  something  wrong.  But 
now — ” 

She  stopped,  her  voice  choking ; and 
again,  weak-minded  little  woman  that 
she  was,  she  cried  — they  both  cried. 
Then  they  gathered  up  their  courage  for 
the  new  life  which  began  the  next  Mon- 
day morning. 

It  might  have  been — possibly  any  per- 
son more  worldly-wise  than  these  young 
folks  would  have  said  it  was — that  this 
two  pounds  a week,  so  important  to  them, 
came  out  of  the  softest  bit  in  old  Black’s 
heart,  rather  than  his  full  and  usually 
tightly  shut  purse — seeing  it  would  be 
some  months  before  an  ignorant  “gen- 
tleman,” however  capable,  could  be  equal 
in  value  to  an  experienced  working-man, 
even  as  foreman  at  a mill.  But  they  did 
not  know  this,  and  without  another  word 
both  cheerfully  accepted  the  new  life 
which  was  to  begin  the  next  Monday 
morning. 

The  hardest  bit  of  it  was  the  long  hours 
— the  separation  from  the  dusk  of  the 
morning  till  after  night-fall.  Sometimes 
Roderick  came  in  so  tired  that,  instead 
of  talking,  he  would  just  throw  himself 
down — not  on  the  sofa,  that  he  always 
left  for  her,  but  on  the  rug  at  her  feet — 
and  fall  asleep  till  bed-time ; while  she, 
anxious  to  use  her  busy  fingers  to  the  last 
available  minute,  sewed  silently,  watch- 
ing him  the  while.  If  he  had  seen  that 
watch ! Does  a man  ever  thoroughly 
comprehend  how  a woman  loves  him  ? 

But,  the  working-days  done,  there  were 
the  blessed  Sundays:  lie  never  knew  how 
blessed,  he  said,  till  he  became  a “ work- 
ing-man.” Church  over,  his  wife  sent 
him  to  take  a long  stroll  over  the  hills, 
while  she  gathered  round  her  for  an  hour 
the  little  class  of  mill  girls,  taught  for  so 
many  years  by  Miss  Jardine.  Roderick 
sometimes  grumbled  at  this,  but  she  said, 
gently,  “We  each  do  our  work.  I think 
this  is  mine:  let  me  do  it.”  And  by  the 
time  he  came  to  tea  it  was  done,  and  the 
jealous. fellow  had  his  wife  to  himself  for 
the  whole  evening. 

Those  sweet  Sunday  evenings,  when 
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“the  rain  was  on  the  roof” — for  winter 
set  in  early  that  year — how  comfortable 
they  were!  The  two,  shut  in  together, 
had  to  learn  the  great  secret,  and  go 
through  the  hardest  test  of  married  life — 
even  such  young  married  life  as  theirs — 
constant  companionship.  Not  love,  not 
passion,  scarcely  even  affection — for  all 
these  can  sometimes  exist  without  it,  at 
least  for  a long  time — but  simple  compan- 
ionship, that  priceless  friendship  which  is 
“love  without  his  wings.” 

“Suppose  you  had  been  a goose,  Si- 
lence,” he  said  one  day.  “Suppose  you 
had  expected  me  to  be  always  making 
love  to  you,  instead  of  talking  to  you  like 
a sensible  woman;  suppose  you  had  not 
cared  for  the  things  I care  for,  but  wanted 
something  totally  different — say,  dressing, 
and  dancing,  and  going  out  of  evenings 
— what  in  the  world  would  have  become 
of  me  ?” 

She  laughed  merrily.  “And  suppose 
you  had  been  a man  of  the  world,  who 
liked  good  dinners  and  brilliant  society, 
and  was  ashamed  of  his  poor  little  wife 
because  she  was  not  clever — ” 

“Nonsense!” 

“ Not  clever,”  she  repeated,  with  a sweet 
decision,  “after  the  fashion  that  is  called 
clever;  nor  beautiful,  nor  grand;  had 
brought  him  no  money,  and  given  him 
no  position:  I don’t  speak  often  of  this, 
but  I know  it  all.  Suppose,  Roderick, 
you  had  been  different  from  wliat  you 
are — I wonder  what  would  have  become 
of  me  ! No,  no !”  and  her  gayety  melted 
into  an  almost  sad  seriousness.  “What- 
ever the  future  brings,  we  have  the  pres- 
ent. Let  us  rejoice  in  it,  and — let  us 
thank  God.” 

In  his  old  life  Roderick  had  seldom 
thought  of  this.  Now,  when  every  night 
he  saw  his  wife  kneel  down  by  her  bed- 
side, he  had  come  instinctively  to  kneel 
beside  her,  “saying  his  prayers”  as  the 
children  do;  or  rather,  since  with  her  al- 
ways near  him  there  seemed  nothing  left 
to  pray  for,  just  whispering  in  his  heart, 
“Thank  God!”  As  he  did  now — ay,  and 
many  a time  in  the  day,  in  the  midst  of 
his  work,  which  was  not  too  pleasant  some- 
times. But  it  grew  pleasant  and  easy 
when  there  flashed  across  him  the  vision 
of  the  sweet  face  at  home — no  longer  the 
ideal  mistress  of  his  dreams,  but  the  dear 
wife  of  his  bosom,  always  at  hand  to  light- 
en his  burdens  and  divide  his  cares. 

“Poor  old  Black!”  he  said  one  day — or 


rather  night— when,  after  toiling,  soaked 
through,  up  the  steep  brae,  he  sat  down  a 
few  minutes  after,  dry  and  warm,  by  the 
bright  fire,  holding  the  little  hands  which 
had  served  him  so  lovingly.  4 1 Poor  Black, 
whom  I left  in  his  large,  handsome,  emp- 
ty house!  I am  quite  sorry  for  all  old 
bachelors.” 

“Thank  you,  dear.” 

“Though  he  told  me  once,  in  a confi- 
dential moment,  that  his  life  had  been  so 
hard,  he  was  often  glad  there  had  been  no 
one  to  share  it.” 

“ He  was  mistaken.” 

“I  think  he  was  mistaken,”  Roderick 
said,  pressing  his  lips  on  the  smooth  brow, 
and  bright  brave  eyes  that  looked  on  life 
utterly  without  fear,  so  long  as  it  was  a 
life  with  love  in  it.  “I  can  not  believe 
that  any  man  is  the  weaker,  but  the  stron- 
ger, for  having  a woman  to  help  him. 
Only  he  must  choose  a woman  who  can 
help  him — as  I did.” 

“You  are  very  conceited,”  she  said, 
gayly,  and  then  clung  to  him  passionate- 
ly. “Two  together;  I can  bear  anything 
if  we  are  two  together.  But  if  you  had 
left  me  to  go  through  my  life  alone — ” A 
kind  of  shiver  passed  through  her.  4 4 Some 
have  to  bear  it,  and  do:  Cousin  Silence 
did.  And  I would  have  borne  it  too — I 
told  you  so  once.  I would  have  lived  a 
busy,  useful  life.  I would  not  have  died. 

But,  oh,  the  difference ! the  difference !” 

“And,  oh,  the  difference  to  me!”  he 
said,  as  he  clasped  her  to  his  heart,  and 
felt  the  peace  and  strength  she  gave  him. 

And  then,  coming  back  to  common  things, 
he  added:  4 'Poor  old  Black!  he  has  been 
just  a trifle  4 difficult’  of  late ; he  is  not 
the  best  temper  in  the  world,  and  he  likes 
you  so  much,  you,  perhaps,  might  smooth 
him  down.  If  I bring  him  home  with 
me  to-morrow,  can  you  give  us  some  sup- 
per, Mrs.  Jardine  ?” 

So,  in  the  dusk  of  the  next  evening,  the 
tall  young  fellow,  handsome  and  strong, 
and  the  bent  old  figure  with  the  brown 
wig  and  yellow  gaiters,  appeared  at  the 
front  door,  which  the  mistress  always  her- 
self opened  for  her  husband. 

44 1 was  going  to  introduce  the  visitor,” 
said  he,  “for  we  never  have  any  other; 
but  look  here ! I feel  like  Robinson  Crusoe 
when  he  saw  the  foot-mark  on  the  shore. 
Wheels!  horses’  feet!  Mrs.  Jardine,  you 
must  have  been  entertaining  a carriage 
and  pair  ?” 

4 4 Two  carriages  and  pairs  l They  have 
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only  just  gone.  And  they  were  so  very 
nice.” 

44 The  carriages?” 

“No,  the  people.  Such  ‘nice’  people: 
is  not  that  your  English  word — gentil , 
agr&able,  charmant  ?” 

4 4 She  is  going  back  to  her  French  again 
— the  renegade!” 

4 4 No,  I am  thoroughly  Scotch  now.  Mr. 
Black  knows  it,”  said  she,  as  with  gentle, 
almost  filial  hands,  she  took  off  the  old 
man’s  plaid  and  bonnet,  and  set  him  in 
the  arm-chair,  he  submitting  with  aston- 
ishing meekness ; but  all  old  people,  just 
as  all  children,  loved  and  submitted  to 
Silence. 

44  How  bright  your  eyes  look!  Did 
your  visitors  talk  French  with  you,  my 
darling?” 

44  A little,  for  they  had  been  a great 
deal  abroad.  But  they  were  so  simple 
and  kindly,  not  grand  or  overdressed, 
like — ” she  stopped. 

44  Like  other  friends  of  ours,  whom,  be- 
ing friends,  we  will  not  criticise,”  said 
Roderick,  with  a kind  of  sad  dignity.  It 
had  been  a sore  vexation  to  him  that,  ex- 
cept the  Griersons,  nearly  all  the  Scotch- 
women his  wife  had  met  were  of  the  class 
of  Mrs.  Maclagan,  that  exaggeration  of  na- 
tional qualities  which  people  of  one  coun- 
try constantly  make  the  type  of  another. 
“But,  my  dear,  who  were  your  visitors  ? 
Mr.  Black  will  be  sure  to  know  them.” 

44  Ou,  ay;  but  they  would  never  conde- 
scend to  know  me,”  said  the  old  man, 
fingering  with  a half-comical  awe  the 
cards  on  the  table.  44  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Symington,  of  Symington ; Mr.  and  Mrs. 
MacAlister,  of  Castle  Torre.  I told  you, 
Sir”— he  always  addressed  Roderick  out 
of  business  hours  as  44  Sir,”  and  Silence  as 
“madam” — “ the  gentry  of  the  neighbor- 
hood would  soon  be  finding  out  that  there 
were  again  Jardines  at  Blackball.  Be- 
sides, Sir  John  and  your  father  were  lads 
thegither,  and  MacAlister  of  Torre — he 
was  a bit  bairn  then.” 

4 4 Yes,  ” said  Silence,  after  a puzzled  pause 
at  the  Scotch  words,  which  when  he  forgot 
himself  the  old  man  continually  brought 
in.  44  Yes,  they  told  me  so.  They  spoke 
of  him — Roderick,  you  would  have  liked 
to  hear  how  they  spoke  of  your  father. 
And  they  said  they  hoped  we  should  be 
good  neighbors  and  meet  very  often.” 

Roderick  looked  pleased — it  is  but  hu- 
man nature  to  enjoy  being  44  respeckit  like 
the  lave” — but  suddenly  lie  clouded  over. 


44 Don’t  let  us  talk  of  this;  it  is  impos- 
sible.” 

Silence  was  so  astonished  at  the  tone  as 
well  as  the  words  that  the  natural,  inno- 
cent “Why  ?”  died  on  her  lips.  She  turn- 
ed away  and  began  talking  to  Mr.  Black 
of  something  else,  asking  no  more  ques- 
tions, nor  referring  again  to  the  visitors, 
who,  Roderick  saw  with  pain,  had  evi- 
dently charmed  her,  and  been  a little 
brightness  in  the  long,  empty  day. 

He  told  her  so,  when  the  old  man  de- 
parted, after  a rather  dull  two  hours;  for 
the  master  of  the  house  was  very  silent, 
and  when  he  did  speak,  there  was  once  or 
twice  the  faintest  shade  of  discontent  in 
his  tone,  a sort  of  half  apology  for  their 
simple  manage  and  frugal  fare,  of  which 
Silence  took  no  outward  notice.  She  had 
given  her  guest  the  best  she  had — given  it 
with  a warm  heart  too,  and  a grateful — 
for  Mr.  Black  had  been  very  kind,  and 
many  a brace  of  grouse  and  bunch  of 
grapes  had  found  their  way  from  the  Mill 
House  to  Blackhall. 

44  And  I think  he  knows  our  ways,  and 
does  not  expect  us  to  requite  him  with 
turtle  and  venison,”  said  the  young  host- 
ess. 

“Perhaps  not;  he  knows  the  barren- 
ness of  the  land,”  answered  Roderick, 
sharply — very  sharply  for  him.  “But 
other  folks  do  not  know,  and  need  not. 
Your  magnificent  visitors,  for  instance. 
I hope  you  did  not  let  them  penetrate  be- 
yond the  drawing-room,  or  invite  them  to 
stay  to  tea,  lest  they  might  quote  the  fa- 
mous lines, 

“ * Love  in  a hut,  with  water  and  a crust. 

Is — Love,  forgive  us ! — cinders,  ashes,  dust.’  ” 

44 1 think  you  may  well  ask  Love  to 
forgive  you,  dear,”  Silence  answered,  not 
echoing  the  laugh,  which  was  scarcely 
a merry  laugh.  “Yes,  I offered  them 
tea,  for  I liked  them,  and  I wanted  them 
to  stay  till  you  came  home,  thinking  you 
would  like  them  too.  They  did  stay,  as 
long  as  they  possibly  could,  and  we  had  a 
pleasant  talk,  and  Janet  was  baking,  so  I 
gave  them  some  hot  scones,  and — ” 

4 4 What  charming  hospitality ! It  must 
have  reminded  them  of  Caleb  Balder- 
stone’s.  Why,  my  dear  wife,  we  shall 
soon  have  to  set  up  a Caleb  Balder- 
stone,  since  Blackhall  has  grown  into  a 
sort  of  Wolf’s  Hope.  Silence,  my  dar- 
ling”— taking  her  face  between  his  hands 
and  trying  hard  to  curb  his  excessive  ir- 
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ri  tat  ion—  *'  you  are  the  .sweetest  and  sim- 
plest of  women;  but— you  must  not  in- 
vite people  here  again.  Not  people  such 
as  these.  They  would  only  go  home  and 
laugh  at  us.  I don’t  care  for  myself:  I 
can  dine  off  porridge  and  su4.lt — it  would 


visits,  and  any  others  with  which  the 
' gentry  of  the  neighborhood,'  as  old  Black 
called  them,  may  condescend  to  honor  us 
— and  so  end  it  all.  To  keep  up  acquaint 
ance  with  them  is,  as  I said,  simply  im- 
possible/’ 


NO,  I AM  THOROrGHLY  SCOTCH  NOW.  MR.  Bl.ACK  KNOWS  IT. 


not  harm  me-rhut  I can  not  bear  the 
world  to  know  it.  We  must  put  the  best 
on  the  outside. M 

She  looked  up,  more  than  surprised— 
startled.  Evidently  there  was  something 
in  the  woman’s  nature— larger  or  small- 
er, who  shall  decide  which,  could  not 
understand  the  man's  at  all. 

“Never  mind,  however,  for  this  once 
We'll  hire  a tty — a carriage  and  pair,  per- 
haps, in  noble  emulation— return  these 

Yaw  LIX.-No.  S54.-58 


“Why  impossible  V' 

“Can  you  not  see  i Birds  of  a feather 
nut  at  flock  together;  it  is  a natural  law. 
These  people,  are  the  1 magnates  of  the 
county,'  and  we  the  impoverished  Jar- 
dines  of  Blackball.  Besides,  did  you  tell 
them— it  was  just  like  you,  my  innocent 
one,  to  do  it— tli at  I am  also  foreman  of 
the  cotton  mill 

Again  she  looked  at  him,  in  quiet  sur- 
prise. He  seemed  so  very  unlike  himself. 
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“If  I had  told  them,  would  it  have  mat- 
tered very  much  ?” 

“Certainly  not — to  me.  But  I think 
it  would  to  them.  Dear,  a man  is  always 
despised  for  being  poor  ; and — I will  not 
be  despised.  I can  live  upon  bread  and 
water,  dress  in  fustian — or  rags,  if  neces- 
sary ; but  my  wife  will  prevent  that,” 
added  he,  tenderly.  “Only  our  poverty 
must  not  betray  itself.  If  we  appear  in 
the  world  at  all,  it  must  be  as  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jardine  of  Blackhall.  Whatever 
we  suffer,  let  us  ‘die  and  make  no  sign.’ 
Or,  even  to  go  a little  further,  let  us  im- 
itate that  very  reserved  gentleman  of 
whom  his  valet  said,  4 Master  s dead,  Sir — 
but  he  doesn’t  wish  it  to  be  generally 
known.” 

Silence  did  not  laugh  at  the  stale  joke, 
which  indicated  a long  under-current  of 
bitter  thought  now  welling  up  to  the 
surface ; but  she  attempted  no  remon- 
strance. 

“My  friend” — the  old  tender  “mon 
ami” — “do  not  be  angry  with  me.  I 
liked  these  people  because  I thought  you 
would  like  them  too,  and  that  a little  so- 
ciety would  be  good  for  you ; but  since  it 
can  not  be — ” 

“Since  it  can  not  be,”  he  repeated,  de- 
cisively, “we  will  not  trouble  ourselves 
about  it,  or  them.  Doubtless  our  neigh- 
bors will  trouble  themselves  very  little 
about  us — at  least,  as  soon  as  they  know 
all  facts  concerning  us,  which  of  course 
they  very  soon  will.  Never  mind,  my 
wife.  Kiss  me  and  be  happy!  We  are 
happy,  are  we  not  ? Let  the  world  go  its 
way— who  cares  ?” 

But  it  was  evident  he  did  care ; and 
when  after  a week  or  two  he  found  he 
had  been  mistaken,  and  people  did  “trou- 
ble themselves”  about  the  young  Jardines, 
inasmuch  that  by-and-by  “everybody,” 
either  from  friendliness,  respect,  or  curi- 
osity, had  called  at  Blackhall — whether 
pleased  or  vexed,  Roderick  was  certainly 
interested. 

“Well,  and  who  has  been  here  to-day  ?” 
was  always  his  first  question  on  coming 
up  from  the  mill ; sometimes  adding,  with 
a bitter  earnest  underlying  the  jest,  that 
he  hoped  she  had  told  all  her  grand  neigh- 
bors that  her  husband  was  “out  at  work,” 
his  work  as  foreman  of  the  mill. 

“Yes.  I thought  you  wished  every- 
body to  know.  It  could  not  matter,  you 
being  a gentleman  and  a Jardine.  You 
once  said  so.” 


“And  I say  so  still,  in  my  best  mo- 
ments ; but  in  my  worst — Well,  I sup- 
pose we  men  are  great  cowards — moral 
cowards.  No  matter;  I am  glad  the  mur- 
der’s out.  You  did  it  for  the  best,  my 
wife ; and  it  is  the  best,  for  they  will  nev- 
er come  again,  depend  upon  it.” 

But,  strange  to  say,  they  did ; and  at 
last  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  re- 
turn these  friendly  visits. 

“ I will  beg  a holiday  from  my  master” 
— poor  Roderick ! he  sometimes  took  a 
savage  pleasure  in  the  word.  “We  will 
hire  the  village  fly,  and  go  in  state:  ap- 
pearing for  once  as  respectable  people — 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jardine  of  Blackhall.” 

“I  think  we  are  respectable  people,” 
the  wife  answered:  she  had  learned  not 
to  be  hurt  at  these  accidental  bitternesses. 
“ We  are  well-born,  well-bred;  we  live  in 
our  own  pretty  house ; we  pay  our  debts ; 
and  we  stint  nobody — except  ourselves, 
perhaps.” 

Herself,  she  might  have  said,  for  her 
husband,  simple  as  he  was  in  all  his  ways, 
wonderfully  so,  considering  his  up-bring- 
ing, never  suspected  how  many  domestic 
and  personal  sacrifices  were  necessary, 
that  she  might  in  a sense,  though  not  the 
sense  he  had  meant  it,  really  “put  the 
best  on  the  outside”  for  him  when  he 
came  home. 

He  was  at  home  so  little  now  that  the 
whole  day’s  holiday — they  two  together — 
was  quite  a treat  to  look  forward  to.  But 
when,  instead  of  the  village  fly,  which  Mr. 
Black  had  offered  to  order  for  them,  there 
came  up  his  own  well-appointed  but  rare- 
ly used  carriage,  with  his  compliments, 
and  the  horses  had  not  been  out  for  a 
week,  would  Mrs.  Jardine  oblige  him  by 
using  them? — then  Roderick’s  pride  rose 
up  at  once. 

“Make  Mrs.  Jardine’s  compliments  to 
Mr.  Black,  and  she  regrets  extremely 
that — ” 

A hand  laid  on  his  arm — a whisper 
which  always  fell  on  his  jarring  nerves 
like  a soft  finger-touch  on  a quivering 
harp-string. 

“ Dear,  yesterday  when  I was  thanking 
Mr.  Black  for  all  his  kindness,  he  said — 
you  know  his  quick,  husky  way  of  speak- 
ing— 4 Madam,  you  may  have  a hard  life 
— I rather  think  you  will — but  I hope  you 
will  never  know  one  hardship:  to  find 
yourself  in  your  old  age  without  one  sin- 
gle human  being  whom  you  have  a right 
to  be  kind  to.’  ” 
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44  Poor  old  fellow !”  said  Roderick,  much 
moved.  44  My  little  Conscience,  you  are 
right.  John,  tell  your  master  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly kind,  as  he  always  is ; and  Mrs. 
Jardine  will  enjoy  her  drive  extremely.” 

So  she  did— to  an  almost  pathetic  de- 
gree— for  it  was  weeks  since  she  had  been 
outside  the  garden  gate.  And  the  whole 
world  was  so  lovely  that  still  November 
day— November,  but  bright  as  June;  it 
often  is  so  in  Scotland — all  the  fading 
landscape  looking  as  beautiful  as  an  old 
face  sometimes  looks  to  eyes  that  loved  it 
when  it  was  young. 

These  two,  sitting  side  by  side  and  hand 
in  hand— though  they  hid  the  latter  fact 
under  a kindly  plaid  from  John  the  coach- 
man— were  young  still ; to  them  the  dying 
year  brought  only  a charming  sadness. 
They  were  very  happy,  and  all  the  hap- 
pier, Roderick  declared,  because  in  their 
circuit  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  owing  to 
the  rarely  fine  day,  they  found  every- 
body “out”  except  one  family — the  Sy- 
mingtons. 

Sir  John— a “fine  old  Scottish  gentle- 
man” of  the  last  generation — with  his 
old  wife  beside  him,  still  keeping  the  re- 
mains of  that  delicate  English  beauty 
which  had  captured  him  fifty  years  ago, 
were,  even  Roderick  owned,  a picture. 
And  they  remembered  his  father;  and 
they  had  known  Cousin  Silence.  Their 
greeting  was  more  than  courteous  — 
friendly;  and  their  house,  upon  which, 
being  childless,  they  had  expended  all 
they  had  to  spend,  was  full  of  art  treas- 
ures collected  abroad,  each  with  a history 
and  an  interest.  The  old  couple  seemed 
still  to  have  the  utmost  enjoyment  in  life, 
and  to  have  the  faculty  of  making  others 
enjoy  life  too, 

44 1 knew  you  would  like  them,”  said 
Silence,  when,  having  sent  the  carriage 
away,  they  walked  home  through  the 
wood  path,  which,  Sir  John  carefully 
pointed  out  to  them,  made  Symington 
only  a quarter  of  an  hour’s  distance  from 
Blackball. 

“Yes,  I like  them.  That  is  just  the 
sort  of  house  I should  care  to  go  to,  if  I 
could  go.  Lucky  folk  these  Symingtons. 
They  seem  to  have  had  everything  heart 
can  desire.” 

44  Not  quite.  Did  you  see  a miniature 
over  Lady  Symington’s  arm-chair?  She 
saw  me  looking  at  it,  and  said — you 
should  have  heard  the  tone,  quiet  as  she 
is — ‘That  was  our  only  son  — my  one 


child.  He  died  at  seven  years  old.’  I 
think”  — Silence  continued,  softly  — “if 
you  do  not  mind,  I should  like  now  and 
then  to  go  and  see  Lady  Symington.” 

Her  husband  pressed  her  arm,  and  then 
said,  suddenly,  “My  innocent  wife,  what 
a happy  way  you  have  of  taking  every- 
thing !” 

“ It  is  because  I am  so  happy.” 

44  And  I— yes,  I ought  to  be  happy  too, 

God  knows!  But — ” 

She  put  her  hand  upon  his  lips.  4 4 God 
does  know.  And  I know  too.  Many 
things  are  very  hard  for  you  to  bear — 
much  harder  for  you  than  for  me.  We 
will  not  speak  of  them;  we  will  just  bear 
them.  We  can  bear  them,  I think,  to- 
gether.” 

44  Yes,  my  darling.” 

And  after  that  he  made  no  more  44  mis- 
anthropic” speeches  for  the  whole  even- 
ing. 

A week  afterward,  coming  back  from 
meeting  the  postman,  which  he  always 
did,  though  few  letters  ever  came,  and 
never  those  which,  his  wife  could  see,  he 
missed  and  looked  for  still,  Roderick 
threw  down  before  her  a heap  of  notes. 

4 4 It  never  rains  but  it  pours.  Evident- 
ly, as  old  Black  says,  the  4 hale  countrie’ 
has  fallen  in  love  with  young  Mrs.  Jar- 
dine. Four  invitations  to  dinner  and 
one  to  a dance  — extending  over  three 
weeks  and  an  area'of  fifteen  square  miles. 

To  accept  them  would  take  half  our  quar- 
terly income  in  carriage  hire,  etc. ; and  to 
return  them,  why,  six  Caleb  Balderstones 
could  scarcely  accomplish  that  feat.” 

She  read,  and  laid  the  notes  aside,  with 
a rather  sad  face. 

“You  would  like  to  go?  Well,  then, 
my  darling,  shall  we  don  our  purple  and 
fine  linen — we  have  a few  rags  of  splen- 
dor left — and  fare  sumptuously  at  our 
neighbors’  expense  for  four  days?  We 
can  starve  afterward  for  fourteen:  I’m 
willing,  if  you  are.” 

“Roderick!” 

“Else — we  must  get  up  some  excuse — 
you  must  have  a cough,  and  be  unable  to 
go  out  of  evening*.” 

“But  I am  able — they  may  see  me  at 
church  every  Sunday.” 

“Most  literal  of  women!  Of  course  it 
is  a ‘big  lee,’  as  Black  would  call  it. 

But  any  lie  will  do;  the  bigger  the  better, 
since  we  can  not  possibly  tell  the  truth.” 

“Why  not?” 

The  question  was  so  direct  and  simple, 
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truth  is  better  than  even  the  whitest  of 
lies.” 

He  had  lived  beside  her  and  with  her 
for  a whole  year  now — this  woman,  so 
different  from  all  other  women  he  had 
ever  known;  and  yet  he  seemed  always 
to  be  finding  out  something  new  in  her— 
some  divine  simplicity  which  made  all  his 
worldly  wisdom  useless;  some  innocent 
courage  which  put  even  his  manliness  to 
shame.  But  he  was  too  truly  manly  not 
to  own  this. 

“My  darling,”  he  said,  not  laughing 
now,  “I  did  not  propose  to  tell  a lie — not 
seriously.  But  the  truth  must  be  hid 
sometimes,  when  it  is  an  unpleasant  and 
humiliating  truth.  Come,  then,  shall  we 
make  a great  effort,  and  appear  at  all 
these  fine  houses  en  grande  tenue , and  in 
a carriage  and  pair  (Black’s,  perhaps,  bor- 
rowed for  the  occasion),  and  ‘make  be- 
lieve,’ as  the  children  say,  that  we  are 
rich  people?” 

“ Would  not  that  be  acting  a lie,  which 
comes  to  the  same  thing  as  telling  it? 
Did  not  your  father  once  say  so?  And 
you  once  told  me  that  if” — she  paused  a 
moment — “if  you  had  boys,  you  would 
teach  them  exactly  as  your  father  taught 
you,  that  either  to  tell  or  act  a lie  was  ab- 
solutely impossible  to  a gentleman  and  a 
Jardine.” 

“ You  little  Jesuit!” 

“ Don’t  call  me  that!”  and  her  eyes  fill- 
ed with  the  quick  tears,  which,  however, 
she  rarely  allowed  to  fall — she  was  not  a 
“crying”  woman.  “I  can  not  argue;  I 
can  only  feel  and  think.  Dearest,  I sit 
and  think  a great  deal — more  than  in  all 
my  life  before.  I ought,  you  know — ” 

Her  head  dropped,  and  a sudden  flush 
came  over  the  sweet  young  face,  firm 
through  all  its  sweetness,  much  firmer 
than  even  a little  while  ago.  Her  brief 
eight  months  of  married  life  had  made  a 
woman  of  her.  And  there  were  the  long 
lonely  hours — alone,  yet  not  alone — when 
a wife,  ever  so  young,  can  not  choose  but 
sit  thinking  of  what  God  is  going  to  give 
her;  of  the  mingled  joy  and  fear,  and 
solemn  responsibility,  stretching  out  into 
far  generations.  Well  indeed  may  she 
say,  even  as  the  holy  woman  of  whom  it 
is  recorded,  “Behold  the  handmaid  of  the 
Lord,  be  it  unto  me  according  to  thy 
word.” 

Something  of  this — expressing  what  she 
never  said — was  written  in  Silence’s  face. 
Her  husband  could  not  quite  understand 


it — no  man  could;  but  he  saw  the  soft 
tired  look — tired,  but  not  weak : there  was 
nothing  weak  about  her:  and  he  put  his 
arm  round  her  very  tenderly. 

“My  darling,  speak;  you  know  I will 
always  listen  to  you,  even  though  I may 
differ  from  you.  No  two  people  can  al- 
ways think  alike.  But  I wanted  a wife, 
a counsellor;  I did  not  want  a slave.” 

She  laughed;  still  she  paused  a little 
before  answering.  It  was  hard  to  go 
against  him— hard  to  put  into  plain,  ugly 
words  the  fact  that  she,  a wife,  dared  to 
think  her  husband  wrong.  Dear  as  lie 
was  to  her — this  passionately  loved  Rod- 
erick— there  was  something  in  the  other 
love,  dimly  dawning,  growing  daily  into 
a mysterious  yet  most  absolute  reality, 
which  made  her  at  once  clear-sighted  and 
brave,  with  the  courage  that  all  women 
ought  to  have  when  they  think  of  them- 
selves, not  as  themselves,  but  as  the  moth- 
ers of  the  men  that  are  to  be. 

“Roderick” — he  was  startled  by  the 
sweet  solemnity  of  her  tone — “this  seems 
a smaller  thing  than  it  is.  Whether  we 
accept  these  invitations  or  not,  matters  lit- 
tle ; but  it  does  matter  a great  deal  wheth- 
er we  begin  our  married  life  with  truth  or 
untruth ; whether  we  meet  the  world  with 
an  utterly  false  face,  or  else  a sullen  face, 
rejecting  all  its  kindness.  Why  not  with 
a perfectly  honest  face,  saying  openly, 

‘ We  are  poor;  we  know  it;  and  it  is  not 
pleasant,  but  it  is  no  disgrace?  We  are 
neither  afraid  nor  ashamed.’  ” 

‘ 4 That  might  be  all  very  well  in  Utopia ; 
but  here  ? Did  you  ever  know  anybody 
who  did  it  ?” 

“Yes;  my  father  and  mother  did  it. 
Yours — ” 

Roderick  hesitated.  “ Perhaps  my  fa- 
ther might,  only — ” 

They  were  both  silent. 

“Think,  dearest,”  she  continued;  “it 
is  a question  not  merely  for  to-day  or  to- 
morrow, but  for  all  our  lives.  We  may 
be  poor  all  our  lives.” 

“God  forbid!” 

The  hasty  mutter,  the  gloomy  look; 
they  went  to  his  wife’s  heart,  and  he 
could  see  they  did;  but  still  she  never 
shrank. 

“I  too  say  ‘God  forbid,’  for  I know 
even  better  than  you  do  how  hard  pover- 
ty is.  Oh,  my  Roderick!  when  I think 
of  what  I have  cost  you” — her  voice  fal- 
tered—44 of  all  you  have  lost  through  me!M 

“Lost — and  gained.” 
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“Yes,  I will  not  lightly  value  myself, 
nor  underrate  the  woman  you  chose,  who 
you  thought  would  make  you  happy. 
And  I will  make  you  happy,  even  if  we 
are  not  rich.” 

“ ‘ The  heart  of  her  husband  doth  safe- 
ly trust  in  her,7 ” said  he,  fondly.  “But, 
come,  this  is  great  nonsense,  and  quite 
beside  the  question.  What  is  the  ques- 
tion, by-the-bye  ? for  I am  getting  rather 
confused,  and” — looking  at  his  watch — 
“ I must  be  off  to  my  work.  Oh,  what  a 
comfort  work  is  1 Don’t  you  perceive 
that  I have  been  twice  as  happy,  and 
therefore  twice  as  good,  since  I was  at 
the  mill  ?” 

She  saw  through  the  little  loving  ruse 
to  save  her  pain ; it  made  her  feel  doubly 
the  pain  she  was  giving — was  obliged  to 
give. 

“You  are  always  good” — taking  his 
hand  and  kissing  it — “and  inexpressibly 
good  to  me,  no  matter  how  great  a bur- 
den I am.” 

“The  heaviest  burden  I ever  had  to 
carry,  and  the  sweetest.  But  that  is  nei- 
ther here  nor  there” — with  a sudden 
change  to  seriousness,  the  serious,  almost 
sad  look  that  sometimes  came  over  him, 
showing  how  the  youth  had  changed  into 
a man,  the  man  into  a husband — truly  a 
husband — house-band , the  stay  and  sup- 
port of  the  house.  “Dear,  we  have 
chosen  our  lot;  we  can  not  alter  it;  we 
would  not  if  we  could.  It  is  not  all 
bright ; I know  that ; but  we  must  not 
make  it  darker  than  it  is.  We  must  not 
look  back.” 

“No.” 

“And  for  the  future — ” 

Then  her  strength  seemed  to  come  into 
her — strength  born  of  a “ farther-looking 
hope”  than  even  he  could  take  in. 

“It  is  of  that  future  I think,”  she  said. 
“We  may  be  poor,  as  I said,  all  our  lives. 
I hope  not;  but  we  may.  Are  we,  and 
more  than  we,  to  make  life  one  long 
struggle  and  deceit  by  ‘keeping  up  ap- 
pearances;’ or  are  we  to  face  the  worst, 
to  appear  exactly  what  we  are,  and  trust 
the  world  to  accept  it  as  such  ? I believe 
it  would — at  least  the  good  half  of  it. 
For  the  others,  why  need  we  care  ?” 

Gently  as  she  spoke,  it  was  with  a cer- 
tain resoluteness,  and  the  hand  which 
clasped  her  husband's  felt  firm  as  steel. 

“For  me,”  she  went  on,  laying  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder  and  creeping  close 
to  him,  “I  am  so  proud,  both  for  myself 


and  you,  that  when  these  people  invite 
me,  I believe  they  really  want  me — me 
myself,  and  not  my  clothes  or  my  car- 
riage. And  when  they  come  and  see  me, 
I flatter  myself  it  is  really  to  visit  me. 
And  if  I liked  them,  and  felt  them  truly 
my  friends,  I would  go  and  see  them,  and 
wish  my  husband  to  do  the  same,  whether 
they  were  poor  professeurs — like  ours  at 
Neuchatel — or  your  English  dukes  and 
duchesses.” 

“ Even  if  they  said  to  us,  as  I have  seen 
condescendingly  affixed  to  church  doors, 

‘ Come  in  your  working  clothes ;’  for  I 
am  not  even  a professor ; I am  a workincr- 
man  ?” 

‘ ‘ Certainly ; but  something  else  as  well. 
Look  in  the  glass : you  don’t  do  it  too  oft- 
en ! Could  anybody  mistake  you  for  any- 
thing but  a gentleman  ?” 

Roderick  laughed,  coloring  a little. 
“My  dove,  you  are  growing  a veritable 
serpent.  Mistress  Eve,  you  tempt  your 
Adam  on  man’s  weakest  point — vanity.” 

“No,  you  are  proud,  not  vain.  Do 
not  be  afraid ; I see  all  your  faults  clear 
as  light.” 

“Thank  you.” 

“As  you  mine,  I hope;  because  then 
we  can  try  and  cure  both.  Dear,  we  are 
like  two  little  children  sent  to  school  to- 
gether. We  may  have  many  a hard  les- 
son to  learn ; but  we  will  learn  them— to- 
gether.” 

He  was  silent.  As  she  had  said,  things 
were  harder  for  him  than  for  her.  She 
recognized  this  fully.  You  could  have 
seen  by  her  face  that  her  heart  bled  for 
him,  as  people  call  it— that  cruel  “bleed- 
ing inside”  which  natures  like  hers  so 
well  understand;  but  she  did  not  compro- 
mise or  yield  one  inch  even  to  him,  and 
he  knew  her  well  enough  by  this  time  to 
be  quite  certain  she  never  would. 

A weak  man  might  have  resented  this, 
have  taken  refuge  in  that  foolish  “ I have 
said  it,  and  I’ll  stick  to  it,”  or  kept  up  that 
obstinate  assertion  of  masterdom  which 
usually  springs  from  an  inward  terror  of 
slavery;  but  Roderick  was  prone  to  nei- 
ther of  these  absurdities.  He  had  that 
truest  strength  which  never  fears  to  yield, 
if  there  is  a rational  need  for  yielding. 

“My  wife,”  he  said  at  last,  taking  her 
hand  and  looking  up  with  some  gravity, 
but  not  a shadow  of  anger,  “ what  do  you 
wish  me  to  do  ?” 

“ ‘Do  richt,  and  fear  nocht,'  as  your 
motto — our  motto — says.  That  is  all.” 
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44  What  is  the  right  ?” 

“ The  simple  truth.  Say  it,  and  act  it.” 

“How?” 

44  Let  us  tell  our  neighbors  that  we  are 
not  rich  enough  for  what  is  called  4 soci- 
ety,’ but  that  we  feel  their  kindness,  and 
will  accept  it  whenever  we  can.  Occa- 
sionally we  will  go  and  visit  them — Sy- 
mington, for  instance,  is  quite  within  a 
walk ; and  when  they  visit  us” — she 
smiled — 44 1 hope  I shall  be  able  to  give 
them  a little  hospitality,  without  need  of 
a Caleb  Balderstone.” 

4 4 My  darling!” 

“Do  not  be  afraid  of  me” — she  kissed 
him  with  a slightly  quivering  lip.  “I 
may  be  young  and  foolish,  but  I know 
how  to  keep  up  my  husband’s  dignity, 
and  my  own.  Now,  shall  I write  the 
notes,  or  you  ?” 

“You,”  he  said,  and  referred  to  the 
matter  no  more. 

At  supper-time  she  laid  before  him  si- 
lently a little  bundle  of  letters,  which  he 
read,  and  he  then  looked  up  with  the 
brightest  smile. 

“What  a comfort  is  a wife  who  can 
get  one  out  of  a difficulty!  You  have 
the  prettiest  way  of  putting  things — 
French  grace  added  to  Scotch  honesty. 
How  do  you  manage  it  ?” 

41 1 don’t  know.  I just  say  what  I feel ; 
but  I try  to  say  it  as  pleasantly  as  I can. 
Why  not  ?” 

44 Why  not,  indeed!  Only  so  few  do 
it.  ” He  looked  at  her,  sitting  at  the  head 
of  his  table — young,  indeed,  but  with  a 
sweet  matronly  dignity,  added  to  her 
wonderful  crystalline  simplicity — looked 
at  her  with  all  his  heart  in  his  eyes.  4 4 Peo- 
ple say  that  though  a man’s  business  suc- 
cess rests  with  himself,  his  social  status 
depends  upon  his  wife.  I think,  whether 
rich  or  poor,  I may  be  quite  sure  of  mine.” 

A glad  light  was  in  her  eyes,  but  she 
made  no  answer,  except  just  asking  if  the 
letters  would  do. 

“Yes.  But,  little  lawgiver,  I see  you 
have  accepted  one  invitation  — the  Sy- 
mingtons’ ?” 

“ You  do  not  object  ? You  liked  them  ? 
And  they  will  have  a house  full  of  pleas- 
ant people  for  Christmas — Lady  Syming- 
ton told  me  so.  It  is  not  good  for  man 
to  be  alone,  not  even  with  his  own  wife, 
who  is  half  himself,  and  therefore  no  va- 
riety. Besides,  I want  you  to  see  and  be 
seen.  I can  not  bear  you  to  hide  your 
light  under  a bushel.” 


44  Always  me — nothing  but  me.” 

“It  is  always  you — it  ought  to  be,”  she 
cried,  with  that  rare  passion  less  express- 
ed than  betrayed.  44  You  think  so  little 
of  yourself  that  it  is  right  some  one  should 
think  of  you.  Everybody  will  by-and- 
by.” 

“We  shall  see.  Once  I had  ambitions 
for  myself.” 

44  And  now  I have  ambitions  for  you. 
They  can  wait.  We  are  young.  We  bide 
our  time.  Only  we’ll  leave  nothing  un- 
done. We’ll  watch  the  turn  of  the 
tide.” 

“And  meanwhile  we’ll  go  to  the  Sy- 
mingtons’,” said  he,  with  a smile.  44  You 
see,  I let  you  have  your  own  way.” 

“So  you  ought,  if  you  think  it  is  a 
right  way.  And  I may  send  off  these 
notes  ? You  agree  ?” 

4 4 Yes.  But,  ” half  jesting,  half  earnest, 

4 4 suppose  I had  not  agreed,  what  then  ? 
There  is  a little  word  in  our  English  mar- 
riage service — it  was  not  in  the  Swiss  one, 
I think — 4 love,  honor,  and  obey .’  ” 

“The  two  former  imply  the  latter;  but 
if  an  English  wife  does  not  love  or  honor, 
must  she  obey  ?” 

4 4 W ould  you  obey  ?” 

Silence  paused  a moment,  and  then  an- 
swered, softly,  but  very  distinctly:  4 4 No. 
Neither  God  nor  man  could  require  it  of 
me.  One  must  both  honor  and  love  the 
man  that  one  obeys,  or  obedience  is  im- 
possible. If  a wife  sees  her  husband  do- 
ing wrong,  she  should  try  to  prevent  him ; 
vif  he  tells  her  to  do  wrong,  she  should  re- 
fuse, for  God  is  higher  than  man,  even 
though  it  be  one’s  own  husband.  Roder- 
ick, you  might  ‘cut  me  up  in  little  pieces,’ 
as  the  children  say,  but  not  even  you 
could  make  me  do  what  I felt  I ought  not 
to  do,  or  hinder  me  from  doing  what  I 
thought  was  right.” 

44 My  little  rebel!  No,”  snatching  her 
to  his  bosom,  44  my  little  Conscience — the 
best  conscience  a man  can  have — a wife 
who  is  afraid  of  nothing  and  nobody ; 
not  even  of  himself.” 

44  And  you  are  not  angry  with  me  ?” 

44 Angry? — because  you  spoke  your 
mind ; even  though  I thought  one  thing 
and  you  another  ? — as  may  happen  many 
and  many  a time.  My  dearest,  did  I not 
tell  you  once  I wanted  a wife,  not  a slave? 
Time  enough  for  you  to  turn  slave  when 
I turn  tyrant.  I may  like  to  rule — most 
men  do ; and  it  is  fair  they  should,  if  they 
rule  wisely;  but  I should  despise  myself 
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if  I attempted  to  tyrannize.  Now  kiss 
me  ! Our  discussion  is  over ; our  first 
quarrel  ended.” 

“Not  a quarrel — only  a difference  of 
opinion.” 

“ In  which  each  holds  his  own  till  sat- 
isfactorily convinced  of  the  contrary.” 

“Or  till  both  see  that  there  may  be  a 
wisdom  beyond  both  theirs,  which  is  per- 
haps the  best  lesson  one  learns  in  mar- 
riage. Except  one — my  husband !” 

And  for  the  second  time  she  took  and 
kissed  his  hand,  not  in  humiliation  or  re- 


pentance— what  had  she  to  repent  of  ? — 
but  in  that  tender  reverence,  that  entire 
trust,  without  which  obedience  is  a Gat  ion 
and  love  an  impossibility.  Then,  ceasing: 
to  talk,  he  put  her  on  the  sofa,  writli  her 
work-table  beside  her,  and  threw  li  i nisei f 
on  the  hearth-rug  at  her  feet,  to  4 4 im  prove 
his  mind,”  he  said,  and  hers,  by  reading 
aloud.  But,  as  often  happened  now,  he 
was  so  tired  that  all  these  laudable  inten- 
tions failed.  He  laid  his  head  against  his 
wife’s  lap,  and  fell  fast  asleep,  with  the 
book  in  his  hand. 


MARY  ANERLEY. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

8ERI0U8  CHARGES. 

STEPHEN,  if  it  was  anybody  else, 
you  would  listen  to  me  in  a mo- 
ment,” said  Mrs.  Anerley  to  her  lord,  a 
few  days  after  that  little  interview  in  the 
Bempton  Lane;  “for  instance,  if  it  was 
poor  Willie,  how  long  would  you  be  in 
believing  it  ? But  because  it  is  Mary,  you 
say  ‘pooh!  pooh!’  And  I may  as  well 
talk  to  the  old  cracked  churn.” 

“ First  time  of  all  my  born  days,”  the 
farmer  answered,  with  a pleasant  smile, 
“that  ever  I was  resembled  to  a chum. 
But  a man’s  wife  ought  to  know  best 
about  un.” 

“Stephen,  it  is  not  the  chum — I mean 
you ; and  you  never  should  attempt  to 
ride  off  in  that  sort  of  way.  I tell  you 
Mary  hath  a mischief  on  her  mind ; and 
you  never  ought  to  bring  up  old  chums 
to  me.  As  long  as  I can  carry  almost 
anything  in  mind,  I have  been  considered 
to  be  full  of  common-sense.  And  what 
should  I use  it  upon,  Captain  Anerley, 
without  it  was  my  own  daughter  ?” 

The  farmer  was  always  conquered  when 
she  called  him  “Captain  Anerley.”  He 
took  it  to  point  at  him  as  a pretender,  a 
coxcomb  fond  of  titles,  a would-be  officer 
who  took  good  care  to  hold  aloof  from 
fighting.  And  he  knew  in  his  heart  that 
he  loved  to  be  called  “Captain  Anerley” 
by  every  one  who  meant  it. 

“My  dear,”  he  said,  in  a tone  of  sub- 
mission, and  with  a look  that  grieved  her, 
“the  knowledge  of  such  things  is  with 
you.  I can  not  enter  into  young  maids’ 
minds,  any  more  than  command  a com- 
pany.” 

“Stephen,  you  could  do  both,  if  you 
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chose,  better  than  ten  of  eleven  who  do 
it.  For,  Stephen,  you  have  a very  ten- 
der mind,  and  are  not  at  all  like  a churn, 
my  dear.  That  was  my  manner  of  speech, 
you  ought  to  know,  because  from  my 
youngest  days  I had  a crowd  of  imagina- 
tion. You  remember  that,  Stephen,  don’t 
you  ?” 

“I  remember,  Sophy,  that  in  the  old 
time  you  never  resembled  me  to  a churn, 
let  alone  a cracked  one.  You  used  to 
christen  me  a pillar,  and  a tree,  and  a 
rock,  and  a polished  comer ; but  there, 
what’s  the  odds,  when  a man  has  done  his 
duty?  The  names  of  him  makes  no  dif- 
ference.” 

“’Twixt  you  and  me,  my  dear,”  she 
said,  “nothing  can  make  any  difference. 
We  know  one  another  too  well  for  that. 
You  are  all  that  I ever  used  to  call  you, 
before  I knew  better  about  you,  and  when 
I used  to  dwell  upon  your  hair  and  your 
smile.  You  know  what  I used  to  say  of 
them,  now,  Stephen  ?” 

“ Most  complimentary — highly  compli- 
mentary ! Another  young  woman  brought 
me  word  of  it,  and  it  made  me  stick  firm 
when  my  mind  was  doubtful.” 

“And  glad  you  ought  to  be  that  you 
did  stick  firm.  And  you  have  the  Lord 
to  thank  for  it,  as  well  as  your  own  sense. 
But  no  time  to  talk  of  our  old  times  now. 
They  are  coming  up  again,  with  those 
younkers,  I’m  afraid.  Willie  is  like  a 
Church  ; and  Jack — no  chance  of  him 
getting  the  chance  of  it;  but  Mary,  your 
darling  of  the  lot,  our  Mary — her  mind  is 
unsettled,  and  a worry  coming  over  her; 
the  same  as  with  me  when  I saw  you 
first.” 

“It  is  the  Lord  that  directs  those 
things,”  the  farmer  answered,  steadfast 
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ly  ; “and  Mary  hath  the  sense  of  her 
mother,  I believe.  That  it  is  maketh  me 
so  fond  on  her.  If  the  young  maid  hath 
taken  a fancy,  it  will  pass,  without  a bit 
of  substance  to  settle  on.  Why,  how 
many  fancies  had  you,  Sophy,  before  you 
had  the  good  luck  to  clap  eyes  on  me  ?” 

“That  is  neither  here  nor  there,”  his 
wife  replied,  audaciously;  “how  many 
times  have  you  asked  such  questions, 
which  are  no  concern  of  yours?  You 
could  not  expect  me,  before  ever  I saw 
you,  not  to  have  any  eyes  or  ears.  I had 
plenty  to  say  for  myself;  and  I was  not 
plain;  and  I acted  accordingly.” 

Master  Anerley  thought  about  this,  be- 
cause he  had  heard  it  and  thought  of  it 
many  times  before.  He  hated  to  think 
about  anything  new,  having  never  known 
any  good  come  of  it;  and  his  thoughts 
would  rather  flow  than  fly,  even  in  the 
fugitive  brevity  of  youth.  And  now,  in 
his  settled  way,  his  practice  was  to  tread 
thought  deeper  into  thought,  as  a man 
in  deep  snow  keeps  the  track  of  his  own 
boots,  or  as  a child  writes  ink  on  pencil 
in  his  earliest  copy-books.  “You  acted 
according,”  he  said;  “and  Mary  might 
act  according  to  you,  mother.” 

“ How  can  you  talk  so,  Stephen  ? That 
would  be  a different  thing  altogether. 
Young  girls  are  not  a bit  like  what  they 
used  to  be  in  my  time.  No  steadiness,  no 
diligence,  no  duty  to  their  parents.  Gad- 
ding about  is  all  they  think  of,  and  light- 
headed chatter,  and  saucy  ribbons.” 

“May  be  so  with  some  of  them.  But 
I never  see  none  of  that  in  Mary.” 

“ Mary  is  a good  girl,  and  well  brought 
up,”  her  mother,  could  not  help  admit- 
ting, 4 4 and  fond  of  her  home,  and  indus- 
trious. But  for  all  that,  she  must  be 
looked  after  sharply.  And  who  can  look 
after  a child  like  her  mother  ? I can  tell 
you  one  thing,  Master  Stephen : your 
daughter  Mary  has  more  will  of  her  own 
than  the  rest  of  your  family  all  put  to- 
gether, including  even  your  own  good 
wife.” 

“Prodigious!”  cried  the  farmer,  while 
he  rubbed  his  hands  and  laughed — 44  pro- 
digious, and  a man  might  say  impossible. 
A young  lass  like  Mary,  such  a coaxing 
little  poppet,  as  tender  as  a lambkin,  and 
as  soft*  as  wool !” 

“Flannel  won’t  only  run  one  way;  no 
more  won’t  Mary,”  said  her  mother.  44 1 
know  her  better  a long  sight  than  you 
do;  and  I say  if  ever  Mary  sets  her  heart 


on  any  one,  have  him  she  will,  be  he  cow- 
boy, thief,  or  chimney-sweep.  So  now  you 
know  what  to  expect.  Master  Anerley.” 

Stephen  Anerley  never  made  light  of 
his  wife’s  opinions  in  those  few  cases 
wherein  they  differed  from  his  own.  She 
agreed  with  him  so  generally  that  in  com- 
mon fairness  he  thought  very  highly  of 
her  wisdom,  and  the  present  subject  was 
one  upon  which  she  had  an  especial  right 
to  be  lieaixl. 

44  Sophy,”  he  said,  as  he  set  up  his  coat 
to  be  off  to  a cutting  of  clover  on  the  hill 
— for  no  reaping  would  begin  yet  for  an- 
other month— “the  things  you  have  said 
shall  abide  in  my  mind.  Only  you  be 
a-watcliing  of  the  little  wench.  Harry 
Tanfield  is  the  man  I would  choose  for 
her  of  all  others.  But  I never  would 
force  any  husband  on  a lass ; though  stem 
would  I be  to  force  a bad  one  off,  or  one 
in  an  unfit  walk  of  life.  No  inkle  in 
your  mind  who  it  is,  or  wouldst  have  told 
me  ?” 

44  Well,  I may,  or  I may  not.  I never 
like  to  speak  promiscuous.  You  have  the 
first  right  to  know  what  I think.  But  I 
beg  you  to  let  me  be  a while.  Not  even 
to  you,  Steve,  would  I say  it,  without 
more  to  go  upon  than  there  is  yet.  I 
might  do  the  lass  a great  wrong  in  my 
surmising;  and  then  you  would  visit  my 
mistake  on  me,  for  she  is  the  apple  of 
your  eye,  no  doubt.” 

“There  is  never  such  another  maid  in 
all  York  County,  nor  in  England,  to  my 
thinking.” 

“She  is  my  daughter  as  well  as  yours, 
and  I would  be  the  last  to  make  cheap  of 
her.  I will  not  say  another  word  until  I 
know.  But  if  I am  right — which  the 
Lord  forbid — we  shall  both  be  ashamed 
of  her,  Stephen.” 

“The  Lord  forbid!  The  Lord  forbid! 
Amen.  I will  not  hear  another  word.” 
The  farmer  snatched  up  his  hat,  and  made 
off  with  a haste  unusual  for  him,  while 
his  wife  sat  down,  and  crossed  her  arms, 
and  began  to  think  rather  bitterly.  For, 
without  any  dream  of  such  a possibility, 
she  was  jealous  sometimes  of  her  own 
child.  Presently  the  farmer  rushed  back 
again,  triumphant  with  a new  idea.  His 
eyes  were  sparkling,  and  his  step  full  of 
spring,  and  a brisk  smile  shone  upon  his 
strong  and  ruddy  face. 

44  What  a pair  of  stupes  we  must  be  to 
go  on  so !”  he  cried,  with  a couple  of 
bright  guineas  in  his  hand.  “ Mary  hath 
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not  had  a new  frock  even,  going  on  now 
for  a year  and  a half.  Sophy,  it  is  enough 
to  turn  a maid  into  thinking  of  any  sort 
of  mischief.  Take  you  these  and  make 
everything  right.  I was  saving  them  up 
for  her  birthday,  but  maybe  another  will 
turn  up  by  that.  My  dear,  you  take  them, 
and  never  be  afeared.” 

“Stephen,  you  may  leave  them,  if  you 
like.  I shall  not  be  in  any  haste  to  let 
them  go.  Either  give  them  to  the  lass 
yourself,  or  leave  it  to  me  purely.  She 
shall  not  have  a sixpence,  unless  it  is  de- 
served.” 

“Of  course  I leave  it  in  your  hands, 
wife.  I never  come  between  you  and 
your  children.  But  young  folk  go  piping 
always  after  money  now;  and  even  our 
Mary  might  be  turning  sad  without  it.” 

He  hastened  off  again,  without  hearing 
any  more ; for  he  knew  that  some  hours 
of  strong  labor  were  before  him,  and  to 
meet  them  with  a heavy  heart  would  be 
almost  a new  thing  for  him.  Some  time 
ago  he  had  begun  to  hold  the  plough  of 
heaviness,  through  the  difficult  looseness 
of  Willie’s  staple,  and  the  sudden  mari- 
time slope  of  Jack;  yet  he  held  on  stead- 
ily through  all  this,  with  the  strength  of 
homely  courage.  But  if  in  the  pride  of 
his  heart,  his  Mary,  he  should  find  no 
better  than  a crooked  furrow,  then  truly 
the  labor  of  his  latter  days  would  be  the 
dull  round  of  a mill  horse. 

Now  Mary,  in  total  ignorance  of  that 
council  held  concerning  her,  and  even  of 
her  mother's  bad  suspicions,  chanced  to 
come  in  at  the  front  porch  door  soon  aft- 
er her  father  set  off  to  his  meadows  by 
way  of  the  back  yard.  Having  been 
hard  at  work  among  her  flowers,  she  was 
come  to  get  a cupful  of  milk  for  herself, 
and  the  cheery  content  and  general  good- 
will encouraged  by  the  gardener's  gentle 
craft  were  smiling  on  her  rosy  lips  and 
sparkling  in  her  eyes.  Her  dress  was  as 
plain  as  plain  could  be — a lavender  twill 
cut  and  fitted  by  herself — and  there  was 
not  an  ornament  about  her  that  came 
from  any  other  hand  than  Nature's.  But 
simple  grace  of  movement  and  light  ele- 
gance of  figure,  fair  curves  of  gentle  face 
and  loving  kindness  of  expression,  glad- 
dened with  the  hope  of  youth — what  did 
these  want  with  smart  dresses,  golden 
brooches,  and  two  guineas  ? Her  mother 
almost  thought  of  this  when  she  called 
Mary  into  the  little  parlor.  And  the  two 
guineas  lay  upon  the  table. 


“Mary,  can  you  spare  a little  time  to 
talk  with  me  ? You  seem  wonderfully 
busy,  as  usual.” 

“Mother,  will  you  never  make  allow- 
ance for  my  flowers  ? They  depend  upon 
the  weather,  and  they  must  have  things 
accordingly.” 

‘ ‘ Very  well ; let  them  think  about  what 
they  want  next,  while  you  sit  down  a 
while  and  talk  with  me.” 

The  girl  was  vexed ; for  to  listen  to  a 
lecture,  already  manifest  in  her  mother's 
eyes,  was  a far  less  agreeable  job  than 
gardening.  And  the  lecture  would  have 
done  as  well  by  candle-light,  which  sel- 
dom can  be  said  of  any  gardening.  How- 
ever, she  took  off  her  hat,  and  sat  down, 
without  the  least  sign  of  impatience,  and 
without  any  token  of  guilt,  as  her  mother 
saw,  and  yet  stupidly  proceeded  just  the 
same. 

“ Mary,”  she  began,  with  a gaze  of  stem 
discretion,  which  the  girl  met  steadfastly 
and  pleasantly,  “you  know  that  I am 
your  own  mother,  and  bound  to  look  aft- 
er you  well,  while  you  are  so  very  young: 
for  though  you  are  sensible  some  ways, 
Mary,  in  years  and  in  experience  what 
are  you  but  a child  ? Of  the  traps  of  the 
world  and  the  wickedness  of  people  you 
can  have  no  knowledge.  You  always 
think  the  best  of  everybody;  which  is  a 
very  proper  thing  to  do,  and  what  I have 
always  brought  you  up  to,  and  never 
would  dream  of  discouraging.  And  with 
such  examples  as  your  father  and  your 
mother,  you  must  be  perverse  to  do  oth- 
erwise. Still,  it  is  my  duty  to  warn  you, 
Mary — and  you  are  getting  old  enough  to 
want  it — that  the  world  is  not  made  up  of 
fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  good  uncles.  There  are  always  bad 
folk  who  go  prowling  about  like  wolves 
in — wolves  in — what  is  it—” 

“Sheep's  clothing,”  the  maiden  sug- 
gested, with  a smile,  and  then  dropped 
her  eyes  maliciously. 

4 ‘ How  dare  you  be  pert,  miss,  correct- 
ing your  own  mother  ? Do  I ever  catch 
you  reading  of  your  Bible  ? But  you 
seem  to  know  so  much  about  it,  perhaps 
you  have  met  some  of  them  ?” 

4 4 How  can  I tell,  mother,  when  you 
won't  tell  me  ?” 

“I  tell  you,  indeed!  It  is  your  place 
to  tell  me,  I think.  And  what  is  more,  I 
insist  at  once  upon  knowing  all  about  it. 
What  makes  you  go  on  in  the  way  that 
you  are  doing  ? Do  you  take  me  for  a 
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drumledore,  you  foolish  child  ? On  Tues- 
day afternoon  I saw  you  sewing  with  a 
double  thread.  Your  father  had  potato- 
eyes  upon  his  plate  on  Sunday ; and  which 
way  did  I see  you  trying  to  hang  up  a 
dish-cover?  But  that  is  nothing;  fifty 
things  you  go  wandering  about  in;  and 
always  out,  on  some  pretense,  as  if  the 
roof  you  were  born  under  was  not  big 
enough  for  you.  And  then  your  eyes — I 
have  seen  your  eyes  flash  up,  as  if  you 
were  fighting;  and  the  bosom  of  your 
Sunday  frock  was  loose  in  church  two 
buttons;  it  was  not  hot  at  all  to  speak  of, 
and  there  was  a wasp  next  pew.  All 
these  things  make  me  unhappy,  Mary. 
My  darling,  tell  me  what  it  is.” 

Mary  listened  with  great  amazement  to 
this  catalogue  of  crimes.  At  the  time  of 
their  commission  she  had  never  even 
thought  of  them,  although  she  was  vex- 
ed with  herself  when  she  saw  one  eye — 
for  in  verity  that  was  all — of  a potato 
upon  her  fathers  plate.  Now  she  blush- 
ed when  she  heard  of  the  buttons  of  her 
frock — which  was  only  done  because  of 
tightness,  and  showed  how  long  she  must 
have  worn  it ; but  as  to  the  double  thread, 
she  was  sure  that  nothing  of  that  sort 
could  have  happened. 

“Why,  mother  dear,”  she  said,  quite 
softly,  coming  up  in  her  coaxing  way, 
which  nobody  could  resist,  because  it  was 
true  and  gentle  lovingness,  “ you  know  a 
hundred  times  more  than  I do.  I have 
never  known  of  any  of  the  sad  mistakes 
you  speak  of,  except  about  the  potato-eye, 
and  then  I had  a round-pointed  knife. 
But  I want  to  make  no  excuses,  mother; 
and  there  is  nothing  the  matter  with 
me.  Tell  me  what  you  n\ean  about  the 
wolves.” 

“My  child,”  said  her  mother,  whose 
face  she  was  kissing,  while  they  both 
went  on  with  talking,  “ it  is  no  good  try- 
ing to  get  over  me.  Either  you  have 
something  on  your  mind,  or  you  have 
not — which  is  it  ?” 

‘ 4 Mother,  what  can  I have  on  my  mind  ? 
I have  never  hurt  any  one,  and  never 
mean  to  do  it.  Every  one  is  kind  to  me, 
and  everybody  likes  me,  and  of  course  I 
like  them  all  again.  And  I always  have 
plenty  to  do,  in  and  out,  as  you  take  very 
good  care,  dear  mother.  My  father  loves 
me,  and  so  do  you,  a great  deal  more  than 
I deserve,  perhaps.  I am  happy  in  a Sun- 
day frock  that  wants  more  stuff  to  but- 
ton; and  I have  only  one  trouble  in  all 


the  world.  When  I think  of  the  other 
girls  I see — ” 

“Never  mind  them,  my  dear.  What 
is  your  one  trouble  ?” 

“Mother,  as  if  you  could  help  know- 
ing! About  my  dear  brother  Jack,  of 
course.  Jack  was  so  wonderfully  good 
to  me ! I would  walk  on  my  hands  and 
knees  all  the  way  to  York  to  get  a single 
glimpse  of  him.” 

“You  would  never  get  as  far  as  the 
rick-yard  hedge.  You  children  talk  such 
nonsense.  Jack  ran  away  of  his  own 
free-will,  and  out  of  downright  contrari- 
ness. He  has  repented  of  it  only  once,  I 
dare  say,  and  that  has  been  ever  since  he 
did  it,  and  every  time  he  thought  of  it. 
I wish  he  was  home  again,  with  all  my 
heart,  for  I can  not  bear  to  lose  my  chil- 
dren. And  Jack  was  as  good  a boy  as  need 
be,  when  he  got  everything  his  own  way. 
Mary,  is  that  your  only  trouble  ? Stand 
where  I can  see  you  plainly,  and  tell  me 
every  word  the  truth.  Put  your  hair  back 
from  your  eyes  now,  like  the  catechism.” 

“If  I were  saying  fifty  catechisms, 
what  more  could  I do  than  speak  the 
truth  ?”  Mary  asked  this  with  some  little 
vexation,  while  she  stood  up  proudly  be- 
fore her  mother,  and  clasped  her  hands 
behind  her  back.  “I  have  told  you  ev- 
erything I know,  except  one  little  tiling, 
which  I am  not  sure  about.” 

“What  little  thing,  if  you  please?  and 
how  can  you  help  being  sure  about  it, 
positive  as  you  are  about  everything  ?” 

“Mother,  I mean  that  I have  not  been 
sure  whether  I ought  to  tell  you ; and  I 
meant  to  tell  my  father  first,  when  there 
could  be  no  mischief.” 

“ Mary,  I can  scarcely  believe  my  ears. 
To  tell  your  father  before  your  mother, 
and  not  even  him  until  nothing  could  be 
done  to  stop  it,  which  you  call  4 mischief !’ 
I insist  upon  knowing  at  once  what  it  is. 
I have  felt  that  you  were  hiding  some- 
thing. How  very  unlike  you,  how  un- 
like a child  of  mine !” 

“You  need  not  disturb  yourself,  moth- 
er dear.  It  is  nothing  of  any  importance 
to  me,  though  to  other  people  it  might  be. 
And  that  is  the  reason  why  I kept  it  to 
myself.” 

“Oh,  we  shall  come  to  something  by- 
and-by!  One  would  really  think  you 
were  older  than  your  mother.  Now,  miss, 
if  you  please,  let  us  judge  of  your  discre- 
tion. What  is  it  that  you  have  been  hid- 
ing so  long  ?” 
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Mary’s  face  grew  crimson  now,  but  with 
anger  rather  than  with  shame;  she  had 
never  thought  twice  about  Robin  Lyth 
with  anything  warmer  than  pity,  but  this 
was  the  very  way  to  drive  her  into  dwell- 
ing in  a mischievous  manner  upon  him. 

44  What  I have  been  hiding,”  she  said, 
most  distinctly,  and  steadfastly  looking  at 
her  mother,  44  is  only  that  I have  had  two 
talks  with  the  great  free-trader  Robin 
Lyth.” 

“That  arrant  smuggler!  That  leader 
of  all  outlaws!  You  have  been  meeting 
him  on  the  sly !” 

“Certainly  not.  But  I met  him  once 
by  chance ; and  then,  as  a matter  of  busi- 
ness, I was  forced  to  meet  him  again,  dear 
mother.” 

“These  things  are  too  much  for  me,” 
Mrs.  Anerley  said,  decisively.  44  When 
matters  have  come  to  such  a pass,  I must 
beg  your  dear  father  to  see  to  them.” 

“Very  well,  mother;  I would  rather 
have  it  so.  May  I go  now  and  make  an 
end  of  my  gardening  ?” 

“Certainly — as  soon  as  you  have  made 
an  end  of  me,  as  you  must  quite  have  laid 
your  plans  to  do.  I have  seen  too  much 
to  be  astonished  any  more.  But  to  think 
that  a child  of  mine,  my  one  and  only 
daughter,  who  looks  as  if  butter  wouldn’t 
melt  in  her  mouth,  should  be  hand  in 
glove  with  the  wickedest  smuggler  of  the 
age,  the  rogue  everybody  shoots  at — but 
can  not  hit  him,  because  he  was  born  to 
be  hanged — the  by-name,  the  by-word, 
the  by-blow,  Robin  Lyth!”  Mrs.  Aner- 
ley covered  her  face  with  both  hands. 

4 4 How  would  you  like  your  own  second 
cousin,”  said  Mary,  plucking  up  her  spir- 
it, “your  own  second  cousin,  Mistress 
Cockscroft,  to  hear  you  speak  so  of  the 
man  that  supports  them  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  every  hour  of  it  ? He  may  be  doing 
wrong — it  is  not  for  me  to  say — but  he 
does  it  very  well,  and  he  does  it  nobly. 
And  what  did  you  show  me  in  your 
drawer,  dear  mother  ? And  what  did  you 
wear  when  that  very  cruel  man,  Captain 
Carroway,  came  here  to  dine  on  Sunday  ?” 

44 You  wicked,  undutiful  child!  Go 
away ! I wish  to  have  nothing  more  to 
say  to  you.” 

“No,  I will  not  go  away,” cried  Mary, 
with  her  resolute  spirit  in  her  eyes  and 
brow;  44  when  false  and  cruel  charges  are 
brought  against  me,  I have  the  right  to 
speak,  and  I will  use  it.  I am  not  hand 
in  glove  with  Robin  Lyth,  or  any  other 


Robin.  I think  a little  more  of  myself 
than  that.  If  I have  done  any  wrong,  I 
will  meet  it,  and  be  sorry,  and  submit  to 
any  punishment.  I ought  to  have  told 
you  before,  perhaps ; that  is  the  worst  you 
can  say  of  it.  But  I never  attached  much 
importance  to  it;  and  when  a man  is 
hunted  so,  was  I to  join  his  enemies  ? I 
have  only  seen  him  twice:  the  first  time 
by  purest  accident,  and  the  second  time 
to  give  him  back  a piece  of  his  own  prop- 
erty. And  I took  my  brother  with  me ; 
but  he  ran  away,  as  usual.” 

4 4 Of  course,  of  course.  Every  one  to 
blame  but  you,  miss.  However,  we  shall 
see  what  your  father  has  to  say.  You 
have  very  nearly  taken  all  my  breath 
away;  but  I shall  expect  the  whole  sky 
to  tumble  in  upon  us  if  Captain  Anerley 
approves  of  Robin  Lyth  as  a sweetheart 
for  his  daughter.” 

“I  never  thought  of  Captain  Lyth; 
and  Captain  Lyth  never  thought  of  me. 

But  I can  tell  you  one  thing,  mother — if 
you  wanted  to  make  me  think  of  him,  you 
could  not  do  it  better  than  by  speaking  so 
unjustly.” 

4 4 After  that  perhaps  you  will  go  back 
to  your  flowers.  I have  heard  that  they 
grow  very  fine  ones  in  Holland.  Perhaps 
you  have  got  some  smuggled  tulips,  my 
dear.” 

Mary  did  not  condescend  to  answer,  but 
said  to  herself,  as  she  went  to  work  again, 

4 4 Tulips  in  August ! That  is  like  the  rest 
of  it.  However,  I am  not  going  to  be  put 
out,  when  I feel  that  I have  not  done  a 
single  bit  of  harm.”  And  she  tried  to  be 
happy  with  her  flowers,  but  could  not  en- 
ter into  them  as  before. 

Mistress  Anerley  was  as  good  as  her 
word,  at  the  very  first  opportunity.  Her 
husband  returned  from  the  clover-stack 
tired  and  hungry,  and  angry  with  a man 
who  had  taken  too  much  beer,  and  ran  at 
him  with  a pitchfork ; angry  also  with  his 
own  son  Willie  for  not  being  anywhere 
in  the  way  to  help.  He  did  not  complain ; 
and  his  wife  knew  at  once  that  he  ought 
to  have  done  so,  to  obtain  relief.  She 
perceived  that  her  own  discourse  about 
their  daughter  was  still  on  his  mind,  and 
would  require  working  off  before  any 
more  was  said  about  it.  And  she  felt  as 
sure  as  if  she  saw  it  that  in  his  severity 
against  poor  Willie — for  not  doing  things 
that  were  beneath  him — her  master  would 
take  Mary’s  folly  as  a joke,  and  fall  upon 
her  brother,  who  was  so  much  older,  for 
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not  going  on  to  protect  and  guide  her. 
So  she  kept  till  after  supper-time  her 
mouthful  of  bad  tidings. 

And  when  the  farmer  heard  it  all,  as 
he  did  before  going  to  sleep  that  night,  he 
had  smoked  three  pipes  of  tobacco,  and 
was  calm  ; he  had  sipped  (for  once  in  a 
way)  a little  Hollands,  and  was  hopeful. 
And  though  he  said  nothing  about  it,  he 
felt  that  without  any  order  of  his,  or  so 
much  as  the  faintest  desire  to  be  told  of 
it,  neither  of  these  petty  comforts  would 
bear  to  be  rudely  examined  of  its  duty. 
He  hoped  for  the  best,  and  he  believed  the 
best,  and  if  the  king  was  cheated,  why, 
his  loyal  subject  was  the  same,  and  the 
women  were  their  masters. 

“Have  no  fear,  no  fear,”  he  muttered 
back  through  the  closing  gate  of  sleep; 
“Mary  knows  her  business — business — ” 
and  he  buzzed  it  off  into  a snore. 

In  the  morning,  however,  he  took  a 
stronger  and  more  serious  view  of  the 
case,  pronouncing  that  Mary  was  only  a 
young  lass,  and  no  one  could  ever  tell 
about  young  lasses.  And  he  quite  fell 
into  his  wife’s  suggestion,  that  the  maid 
could  be  spared  till  harvest-time,  of  which 
(even  with  the  best  of  weather)  there  was 
little  chance  now  for  another  six  weeks, 
the  season  being  late  and  backward.  So 
it  was  resolved  between  them  both  that 
the  girl  should  go  on  the  following  day 
for  a visit  to  her  uncle  Popplewell,  some 
miles  the  other  side  of  Filey.  No  invita- 
tion was  required ; for  Mr.  and  Mi's.  Pop- 
plewell, a snug  and  comfortable  pair,  were 
only  too  glad  to  have  their  niece,  and  had 
often  wanted  to  have  her  altogether;  but 
the  farmer  would  never  hear  of  that. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CAUGHT  AT  LAST. 

While  these  little  things  were  doing 
thus,  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tees 
to  that  of  Humber,  and  even  the  inland 
parts,  were  in  a great  stir  of  talk  and  work 
about  events  impending.  It  must  not  be 
thought  that  Flamborough,  although  it 
was  Robin’s  dwelling-place — so  far  as  he 
had  any — was  the  principal  scene  of  his 
operations,  or  the  stronghold  of  his  enter- 
prise. On  the  contrary,  his  liking  was  for 
• quiet  coves  near  Scarborough,  or  even  to 
the  north  of  Whitby,  when  the  wind  and 
tide  were  suitable.  And  for  this  there 
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were  many  reasons  which  are  not  of  any 
moment  now. 

One  of  them  showed  fine  feeling  and 
much  delicacy  on  his  part.  He  knew  that 
Flamborough  was  a place  of  extraordi- 
nary honesty,  where  every  one  of  his  but- 
tons had  been  safe,  and  would  have  been 
so  forever;  and  strictly  as  he  believed  in 
the  virtue  of  his  own  free  importation,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  not  to  learn  that 
certain  people  thought  otherwise,  or  act- 
ed as  if  they  did  so.  From  the  troubles 
which  such  doubts  might  cause,  he  strove 
to  keep  the  natives  free. 

Flamburians  scarcely  understood  this 
largeness  of  good-will  to  them.  Their 
instincts  told  them  that  free  trade  was 
every  Briton’s  privilege;  and  they  had 
the  finest  set  of  donkeys  on  the  coast  for 
landing  it.  But  none  the  more  did  any 
of  them  care  to  make  a movement  toward 
it.  They  were  satisfied  with  their  own 
old  way — to  cast  the  net  their  father  cast, 
and  bait  the  hook  as  it  was  baited  on  their 
good  grandfather’s  thumb. 

Yet  even  Flamborough  knew  that  now 
a mighty  enterprise  was  in  hand.  It  was 
said,  without  any  contradiction,  that 
young  Captain  Robin  had  laid  a wager  of 
one  hundred  guineas  with  the  worshipful 
mayor  of  Scarborough  and  the  comman- 
dant of  the  castle,  that  before  the  new 
moon  he  would  land  on  Yorkshire  coast, 
without  firing  pistol  or  drawing  steel,  free 
goods  to  the  value  of  two  thousand  pounds, 
and  carry  them  inland  safely.  And  Flam- 
borough believed  that  he  would  do  it. 

Dr.  Upround’s  house  stood  well,  as  rec- 
tories generally  contrive  to  do.  No  pi  ace 
in  Flamborough  parish  could  hope  to  swin- 
dle the  wind  of  its  vested  right,  or  to  em- 
bezzle much  treasure  of  the  sun,  but  the 
parsonage  made  a good  effort  to  do  both, 
and  sometimes  for  three  days  together  got 
the  credit  of  succeeding.  And  the  dwell- 
ers therein,  wTio  felt  the  edge  of  the  differ- 
ence outside  their  own  walls,  not  only 
said  but  thoroughly  believed  that  they 
lived  in  a little  Goshen. 

For  the  house  was  well  settled  in  a 
wrinkle  of  the  hill  expanding  southward, 
and  encouraging  the  noon.  From  the 
windows  a pleasant  glimpse  might  be  ob- 
tained of  the  broad  and  tranquil  anchor- 
age,  peopled  with  white  or  black,  accord- 
ing as  the  sails  went  up  or  down ; for  the 
rectory  stood  to  the  southward  of  the 
point,  as  the  rest  of  Flamborough  surely 
must  have  stood,  if  built  by  any  other  race 
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than  armadillos.  But  to  see  all  those 
vessels,  and  be  sure  what  they  were  doing, 
the  proper  place  was  a little  snug  4 4 gaze- 
bo,” chosen  and  made  by  the  doctor  him- 
self, near  the  crest  of  the  gully  he  in- 
habited. 

Here  upon  a genial  summer  day — when 
it  came,  as  it  sometimes  dared  to  do — was 
the  finest  little  nook  upon  the  Yorkshire 
coast  for  watching  what  Virgil  calls  44  the 
sail-winged  sea.”  Not  that  a man  could 
see  round  the  Head,  unless  his  own  were 
gifted  with  very  crooked  eyes;  but  with- 
out doing  that  (which  would  only  have 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  his  prospect) 
there  was  plenty  to  engage  him  in  the 
peaceful  spread  of  comparatively  waveless 
waters.  Here  might  he  see  long  vessels 
rolling,  not  with  great  misery,  but  just 
enough  to  make  him  feel  happy  in  the 
firmness  of  his  bench,  and  little  jolly-boats 
it  was  more  jolly  to  be  out  of,  and  far- 
away heads  giving  genial  bobs,  and  sea- 
legs  straddled  in  predicaments  desirable 
rather  for  study  than  for  practice.  All 
was  highly  picturesque  and  nice,  and 
charming  for  the  critic  who  had  never 
got  to  do  it. 

“Now,  papa,  you  must  come  this  very 
moment,”  cried  Miss  Janetta  Upround, 
the  daughter  of  the  house,  and  indeed  the 
only  daughter,  with  a gush  of  exci  tement, 
rushing  into  the  study  of  this  deeply  read 
divine;  “there  is  something  doing  that  I 
can  not  understand.  You  must  bring  up 
the  spy -glass  at  once  and  explain.  I am 
sure  that  there  is  something  very  wrong.” 

“In  the  parish,  my  dear?”  the  rector 
asked,  with  a feeble  attempt  at  malice,  for 
he  did  not  want  to  be  disturbed  just  now, 
and  for  weeks  he  had  tried  (with  very  poor 
success)  to  make  Janetta  useful;  for  she 
had  no  gift  in  that  way. 

“No,  not  in  the  parish  at  all,  papa,  un- 
less it  runs  out  under  water,  as  I am  cer- 
tain it  ought  to  do,  and  make  every  one 
of  those  ships  pay  tithe.  If  the  law  was 
worth  anything,  they  would  have  to  do  it. 
They  get  all  the  good  out  of  our  situation, 
and  they  save  whole  thousands  of  pounds 
at  a time,  and  they  never  pay  a penny, 
nor  even  hoist  a flag,  unless  the  day  is 
fine,  and  the  flag  wants  drying.  But  come 
along,  papa,  now.  I really  can  not  wait; 
and  they  will  have  done  it  all  without  us.” 

4 4 Janetta,  take  the  glass  and  get  the 
focus.  I will  come  presently,  presently. 
In  about  two  minutes — by  the  time  that 
you  are  ready.” 


“Very  well,  papa.  It  is  very  good  of 
you.  I see  quite  clearly  what  you  want 
to  do;  and  I hope  you  will  do  it.  But 
you  promise  not  to  play  another  game 
now  ?” 

“My  dear,  I will  promise  that  with 
pleasure.  Only  do  please  be  off  about 
your  business.” 

The  rector  was  a most  inveterate  and 
insatiable  chess-player.  In  the  house- 
hold, rather  than  by  it,  he  was,  as  a mat- 
ter of  lofty  belief,  supposed  to  be  deeply 
engaged  wdth  theology,  or  magisterial 
questions  of  almost  equal  depth,  or  (to 
put  it  at  the  lowest)  parochial  affairs,  the 
while  he  was  solidly  and  seriously  en- 
gaged in  getting  up  the  sound  defense  to 
some  Continental  gambit.  And  this,  not 
only  to  satisfy  himself  upon  some  point 
of  theory,  but  from  a nearer  and  dearer 
point  of  view — for  he  never  did  like  to  be 
beaten. 

At  present  he  was  laboring  to  discover 
the  proper  defense  to  a new  and  slashing 
form  of  the  Algaier  gambit,  by  means  of 
which  Robin  Lyth  had  won  every  game 
in  which  he  had  the  move,  upon  their  last 
encounter.  The  great  free-trader,  while 
a boy,  had  shown  an  especial  aptitude  for 
chess,  and  even  as  a child  he  had  seemed 
to  know  the  men  when  first,  by  some  ac- 
cident, he  saw  them.  The  rector  being 
struck  by  this  exception  to  the  ways  of 
childhood — whose  manner  it  is  to  take 
chess-men  for  “dollies,”  or  roll  them 
about  like  nine-pins — at  once  included  in 
the  education  of  “Izunsabe,”  which  he 
took  upon  himself,  a course  of  elemental 
doctrine  in  the  one  true  game.  And  the 
boy  fought  his  way  up  at  such  a pace  that 
he  jumped  from  odds  of  queen  and  rook 
to  pawn  and  two  moves  in  less  than  two 
years.  And  now  he  could  almost  give 
odds  to  his  tutor,  though  he  never  pre- 
sumed to  offer  them;  and  trading  as  he 
did  with  enlightened  merchants  of  large 
Continental  sea-ports,  who  had  plenty  of 
time  on  their  hands  and  played  well,  he 
imported  new  openings  of  a dash  and 
freedom  which  swallowed  the  ground  up 
under  the  feet  of  the  steady-going  play- 
ers, who  had  never  seen  a book  upon 
their  favorite  subject.  Of  course  it  was 
competent  to  all  these  to  decline  such 
fiery  onslaught;  but  chivalry  and  the 
true  love  of  analysis  (which  without  may 
none  play  chess)  compelled  the  accept- 
ance of  the  challenge,  even  with  a trem- 
bling forecast  of  the  taste  of  dust. 
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“Never  mind,”  said  Dr.  Upround,  as 
lie  rose  and  stretched  himself,  a good 
straight  man  of  threescore  years,  with 
silver  hair  that  shone  like  silk;  “it  has 
not  come  to  me  yet;  but  it  must,  with  a 
little  more  perseverance.  At  Cambridge 
I beat  everybody ; and  wrho  is  this  uncir- 
cumcised— at  least,  I beg  his  pardon,  for  I 
did  myself  baptize  him — but  who  is  Robin 
Lyth,  to  mate  his  pastor  and  his  master  ? 
All  these  gambits  are  like  a night  attack. 
If  once  met  properly  and  expelled,  you 
are  in  the  very  heart  of  the  enemy’s 
camp.  He  has  left  his  own  watch-fires 
to  rush  at  yours.  The  next  game  I play, 
I shall  be  sure  to  beat  him.” 

Fully  convinced  of  this  great  truth,  he 
took  a strong  oak  staff  and  hastened  to 
obey  his  daughter.  Miss  Janetta  Up- 
round had  not  only  learned  by  nature, 
but  also  had  been  carefully  taught  by  her 
parents,  and  by  every  one,  how  to  get  her 
own  way  always,  and  to  be  thanked  for 
taking  it.  But  she  had  such  a happy  na- 
ture, full  of  kindness  and  good-will,  that 
other  people’s  wishes  always  seemed  to 
flow  into  her  own,  instead  of  being  swept 
aside.  Over  her  father  her  government 
was  in  no  sort  constitutional,  nor  even  a 
quiet  despotism  sweetened  with  liberal 
illusions,  but  as  pure  a piece  of  autocracy 
as  the  Continent  could  itself  contain,  in 
the  time  of  this  first  Napoleon. 

“Papa,  what  a time  you  have  been,  to 
be  sure!”  she  exclaimed,  as  the  doctor 
came  gradually  up,  probing  his  way  in 
perfect  leisure,  and  fragrant  still  of  that 
gambit;  “one  would  think  that  your  par- 
ish was  on  dry  land  altogether,  while  the 
better  half  of  it,  as  they  call  themselves — 
though  the  women  are  in  righteousness 
the  better  half  a hundredfold — ” 

“My  dear,  do  try  to  talk  with  some  lit- 
tle sense  of  arithmetic,  if  no  other.  A 
hundredfold  the  half  would  be  the  unit 
multiplied  by  fifty.  Not  to  mention  that 
there  can  be  no  better  half — ” 

“Yes,  there  can,  papa,  ever  so  many; 
and  you  may  see  one  in  mamma  every 
day.  Now  you  put  one  eye  to  this  glass, 
and  the  half  is  better  than  the  whole. 
With  both,  you  see  nothing;  with  one, 
you  see  better,  fifty  times  better,  than 
with  both  before.  Don’t  talk  of  arith- 
metic after  that.  It  is  algebra  now,  and 
quod  demonstrandum.” 

“To  reason  with  the  less  worthy  gender 
is  degeneration  of  reason.  What  would 
they  have  said  in  the  Senate-house,  Janet- 


ta? However,  I will  obey  your  orders. 
What  am  I to  look  at  ?” 

“A  tall  and  very  extraordinary  man, 
striking  his  arms  out,  thus  and  thus.  I 
never  saw  any  one  looking  so  excited ; and 
he  flourishes  a long  sword  now  and  again, 
as  if  he  would  like  to  cut  everybody’s 
head  off.  There  he  has  been  going  from 
ship  to  ship,  for  an  hour  or  more,  with  a 
long  white  boat,  and  a lot  of  men  jump- 
ing after  him.  Every  one  seems  to  be 
scared  of  him,  and  he  stumps  along  the 
deck  just  as  if  he  were  on  springs,  and 
one  spring  longer  than  the  other.  You 
see  that  heavy  brig  outside  the  rest,  paint- 
ed with  ten  port-holes;  well,  she  began  to 
make  sail  and  run  away,  but  he  fired  a 
gun — quite  a real  cannon — and  she  had 
to  come  back  again  and  drop  her  colors. 
Oh,  is  it  some  very  great  admiral,  papa  ? 
Perhaps  Lord  Nelson  himself ; I would  go 
and  be  seasick  for  three  days  to  see  Lord 
Nelson.  Papa,  it  must  be  Lord  Nelson.” 

“My  dear,  Lord  Nelson  is  a little,  short 
man,  with  a very  brisk  walk,  and  one  arm 
gone.  Now  let  me  see  who  this  can  be. 
Whereabout  is  he  now,  Janetta?” 

“Do  you  see  that  clumsy  - looking 
schooner,  papa,  just  behind  a pilot-boat  ? 
He  is  just  in  front  of  her  foremast — mak- 
ing such  a fuss — ” 

“What  eyes  you  have  got,  my  child! 
You  see  better  without  the  glass  than  I do 
with  it. — Oh,  now  I have  him ! Why,  I 
might  have  guessed.  Of  course  it  is  that 
very  active  man  and  vigilant  officer  Lieu- 
tenant Carroway.” 

“Captain  Carroway  from  Bridlington, 
papa?  Why,  what  can  he  be  doing  with 
such  authority?  I have  often  heard  of 
him,  but  I thought  he  was  only  a coast- 
guard.” 

“He  is,  as  you  say,  showing  great  au- 
thority, and,  I fear,  using  very  bad  lan- 
guage, for  which  he  is  quite  celebrated. 
However,  the  telescope  refuses  to  repeat 
it,  for  which  it  is  much  to  be  commended. 
But  every  allowance  must  be  made  for  a 
man  who  has  to  deal  with  a wholly  un- 
cultivated race,  and  not  of  natural  piety, 
like  ours.” 

“Well,  papa,  I doubt  if  ours  have  too 
much,  though  you  always  make  the  best 
of  them.  But  let  me  look  again,  please ; 
and  do  tell  me  what  he  can  be  doing 
there.” 

“You  know  that  the  revenue  officers 
must  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands 
sometimes.  There  have  lately  been  cer- 
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tain  rumors  of  some  contraband  proceed- 
ings on  the  Yorkshire  coast.  Not  in  Flam- 
borough  parish,  of  course,  and  perhaps— 
probably,  I may  say — a long  way  off — ” 

“ Papa  dear,  will  you  never  confess  that 
free  trade  prevails  and  flourishes  greatly 
even  under  your  own  dear  nose  ?” 

“Facts  do  not  warrant  me  in  any  such 
assertion.  If  the  fact  were  so,  it  must 
have  been  brought  officially  before  me. 
I decline  to  listen  to  uncharitable  rumors. 
But  however  that  matter  may  be,  there 
are  officers  on  the  spot  to  deal  with  it. 
My  commission  as  a justice  of  the  peace 
gives  me  no  cognizance  of  offenses — if 
such  there  are — upon  the  high  seas.  Ah ! 
you  see  something  particular;  my  dear, 
what  is  it?” 

“Captain  Carroway  has  found  some- 
thing, or  somebody,  of  great  importance. 
He  has  got  a man  by  the  collar,  and  he 
is  absolutely  dancing  with  delight.  Ah ! 
there  he  goes,  dragging  him  along  the 
deck  as  if  he  were  a cod-fish  or  a conger. 
And  now,  I declare,  he  is  lashing  his  arms 
and  legs  with  a great  thick  rope.  Papa, 
is  that  legal,  without  even  a warrant  ?” 

“I  can  hardly  say  how  far  his  powers 
may  extend,  and  he  is  just  the  man  to  ex- 
tend them  farther.  I only  hope  not  to  be 
involved  in  the  matter.  Maritime  law  is 
not  my  province.” 

“But,  papa,  it  is  much  within  three 
miles  of  the  shore,  if  that  has  got  any- 
thing to  do  with  it.  My  goodness  me! 
They  are  all  coming  here;  I am  almost 
sure  that  they  will  apply  to  you.  Yes, 
two  boat  loads  of  people,  racing  to  get  their 
oars  out,  and  to  be  here  first.  Where  are 
your  spectacles,  dear  papa  ? You  had  bet- 
ter go  and  get  up  the  law  before  they 
come.  You  will  scarcely  have  time,  they 
are  coming  so  fast— a white  boat  and  a 
black  boat.  The  prisoner  is  in  the  white 
boat,  and  the  officer  has  got  him  by  the 
collar  still.  The  men  in  the  white  boat 
will  want  to  commit  him,  and  the  men  in 
the  black  boat  are  his  friends,  no  doubt, 
coming  for  a habeas  corpus — ” 

“ My  dear,  what  nonsense  you  do  talk ! 
What  has  a simple  justice  of  the  peace — ” 

“Never  mind  that,  papa;  my  facts  are 
sound — sounder  than  yours  about  smug- 
gling, I fear.  But  do  hurry  in,  and  get 
up  the  law.  I will  go  and  lock  both  gates, 
to  give  you  more  time.” 

“Do  nothing  of  the  kind,  Janetta.  A 
magistrate  should  be  accessible  always; 
and  how  can  I get  up  the  law,  without 


knowing  what  it  is  to  be  about — or  even 
a clerk  to  help  me?  And  perhaps  they 
are  not  coming  here  at  all.  They  may  U 
only  landing  their  prisoner.7’ 

“If  that  were  it,  they  would  not  be 
coming  so,  but  rowing  toward  the  proper 
place,  Bridlington  Quay,  where  their  sta 
tion-house  is.  Papa,  you  are  in  for  ir, 
and  I am  getting  eager.  May  I come  and 
hear  all  about  it?  I should  be  a great 
support  to  you,  you  know.  And  they 
would  tell  the  truth  so  much  better !" 

“Janetta,  what  are  you  dreaming  of: 
It  may  even  be  a case  of  secrecy.” 

“ Secrecy,  papa,  with  two  boat-loads  of 
men  and  about  thirty  ships  involved  in  it ! 
Oh,  do  let  me  hear  all  about  it !” 

“Whatever  it  may  be,  your  presence 
is  not  required,  and  would  be  improper. 
Unless  I should  happen  to  want  a book: 
and  in  that  case  I might  ring*  for  you.” 

“Oh,  do,  papa,  do!  No  one  else  can 
ever  find  them.  Promise  me  now  that 
you  will  want  a book.  If  I am  not  there, 
there  will  be  no  justice  done.  I wish  you 
severely  to  reprimand,  whatever  the  facts 
of  the  case  may  be,  and  even  to  punish,  if 
you  can,  that  tall,  lame,  violent,  ferocious 
man,  for  dragging  the  poor  fellow  about 
like  that,  and  cutting  him  with  mi**. 
when  completely  needless,  and  when  he 
was  quite  at  his  mercy.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  other  man  does  not  deserve  one 
bit  of  it ; and  whatever  the  law  may  be. 
papa,  your  duty  is  to  strain  it  benevolent- 
ly, and  question  every  syllable  upon  the 
stronger  side.” 

“ Perhaps  I had  better  resign,  my  dear, 
upon  condition  that  you  shall  be  appoint- 
ed in  the  stead  of  me.  It  might  be  a pop- 
ular measure,  and  would  secure  universal 
justice.” 

‘ 1 Papa,  I would  do  justice  to  myself— 
which  is  a thing  you  never  do.  But  here, 
they  are  landing;  and  they  hoist  him  out 
as  if  he  were  a sack,  or  a thing  without  a 
joint.  They  could  scarcely  be  harder  with 
a man  compelled  to  be  hanged  to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ Condemned  is  what  you  mean,  Janet- 
ta. You  never  will  understand  the  use 
of  words.  What  a nice  magistrate  you 
would  make !” 

“ There  can  be  no  more  correct  expres- 
sion. Would  any  man  be  hanged  if  he 
were  not  compelled  ? Papa,  you  say  the 
most  illegal  things  sometimes.  Now 
please  to  go  in  and  get  up  your  legal 
points.  Let  me  go  and  meet  those  people 
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for  you.  I will  keep  them  waiting  till 
you  are  quite  ready.” 

“My  dear,  you  will  go  to  your  room, 
and  try  to  learn  a little  patience.  You 
begin  to  be  too  pat  with  your  own  opin- 
ions, which  in  a young  lady  is  ungraceful. 
There,  you  need  not  cry,  my  darling,  be- 
cause your  opinions  are  always  sensible, 
and  I value  them  very  highly ; but  still  you 
must  bear  in  mind  that  you  are  but  a girl.  ” 

“And  behave  accordingly,  as  they  say. 
Nobody  can  do  more  so.  But  though  I 
am  only  a girl,  papa,  can  you  put  your 
hand  upon  a better  one  ?” 

“Certainly  not,  my  dear;  for  going 
down  hill,  I can  always  depend  on  you.” 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  Dr.  Up- 
round,  whose  feet  were  a little  touched 
with  gout,  came  down  from  his  outlook 
to  his  kitchen-garden,  and  thence  through 
the  shrubbery  back  to  his  own  study, 
where,  with  a little  sigh,  he  put  awTay  his 
chess-men,  and  heartily  hoped  that  it 
might  not  be  his  favorite  adversary  who 
was  coming  before  him  to  be  sent  to  jail. 
For  although  the  good  rector  had  a warm 
regard,  and  even  affection,  for  Robin  Lyth, 
as  a waif  cast  into  his  care,  and  then  a 
pupil  wonderfully  apt  (which  breeds  love 
in  the  teacher),  and  after  that  a most  gal- 
lant and  highly  distinguished  young  pa- 
rishioner— with  all  this  it  was  a difficulty 
for  him  to  be  ignorant  that  the  law  was 
adverse.  More  than  once  he  had  striven 
hard  to  lead  the  youth  into  some  better 
path  of  life,  and  had  even  induced  him  to 
“follow  the  sea”  for  a short  time  in  the 
merchant  service.  But  the  force  of  na- 
ture and  of  circumstances  had  very  soon 
prevailed  again,  and  Robin  returned  to  his 
old  pursuits  with  larger  experience,  and 
seamanship  improved. 

A violent  ringing  at  the  gate  bell,  fol- 
lowed by  equal  urgency  upon  the  front 
door,  apprised  the  kind  magistrate  of  a 
sharp  call  on  his  faculties,  and  perhaps  a 
most  unpleasant  one.  “The  poor  boy!” 
vhe  said  to  himself — “poor  boy!  From 
Carroway’s  excitement  I greatly  fear  that 
it  is  indeed  poor  Robin.  How  many  a 
grand  game  have  we  had ! His  new  va- 
riety of  that  fine  gambit  scarcely  begin- 
ning to  be  analyzed ; and  if  I commit  him 
to  the  meeting  next  week,  when  shall  we 
ever  meet  again  ? It  will  seem  as  if  I did 
it  because  he  won  three  games;  and  I cer- 
tainly was  a little  vexed  with  him.  How- 
ever, I must  be  stem,  stem,  stem.  Show 
them  in,  Betsy ; I am  quite  prepared.” 

Vot-  LIX.-No.  354.-59 
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A noise,  and  a sound  of  strong  language 
in  the  hall,  and  a dragging  of  something 
on  the  oil-cloth,  led  up  to  the  entry  of  a 
dozen  rough  men,  pushed  on  by  at  least 
another  dozen. 

“You  will  have  the  manners  to  take  off 
your  hats,”  said  the  magistrate,  with  all 
his  dignity;  “ not  from  any  undue  defer- 
ence to  me,  but  common  respect  to  his 
Majesty.” 

“ Off  with  your  covers,  you  sons  of” — 
something,  shouted  a loud  voice ; and  then 
the  lieutenant,  with  his  blade  still  drawn, 
stood  before  them. 

“Sheathe  your  sword,  Sir,”  said  Dr. 
Upround,  in  a voice  which  amazed  the  of- 
ficer. 

“ I beg  your  Worship’s  pardon,”  he  be- 
gan, with  his  grim  face  flushing  purple, 
but  his  sword  laid  where  it  should  have 
been ; i 4 but  if  you  knew  half  of  the  worry 
I have  had,  you  would  not  care  to  rebuke 
me.  Cadman,  have  you  got  him  by  the 
neck?  Keep  your  knuckles  into  him, 
while  I make  my  deposition.” 

‘ 4 Cast  that  man  free.  I receive  no  dep- 
ositions with  a man  half  strangled  before 
me.” 

The  men  of  the  coast-guard  glanced  at 
their  commander,  and  receiving  a surly 
nod,  obeyed.  But  the  prisoner  could  not 
stand  as  yet;  he  gasped  for  breath,  and 
some  one  set  him  on  a chair. 

“Your  Worship,  this  is  a mere  matter 
of  form,”  said  Carroway,  still  keeping 
eyes  on  his  prey ; “ if  I had  my  own  way, 
I would  not  trouble  you  at  all,  and  I be- 
lieve it  to  be  quite  needless.  For  this  man 
is  an  outlaw  felon,  and  not  entitled  to  any 
grace  of  law ; but  I must  obey  my  orders.  ” 

“Certainly  you  must,  Lieutenant  Car- 
roway, even  though  you  are  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  law.  You  are  ready  to 
be  sworn?  Take  this  book,  and  follow 
me.” 

This  being  done,  the  worthy  magistrate 
prepared  to  write  down  what  the  gallant 
officer  might  say,  which,  in  brief,  came  to 
this,  that  having  orders  to  seize  Robin 
Lyth  wherever  he  might  find  him,  and 
having  sure  knowledge  that  said  Robin 
was  on  board  of  a certain  schooner  vessel, 
the  Elizabeth , of  Goole,  the  which  he  had 
laden  with  goods  liable  to  duty,  he,  Charles 
Carroway,  had  gently  laid  hands  on  him, 
and  brought  him  to  the  nearest  justice  of 
the  peace,  to  obtain  an  order  of  commit- 
ment. 

All  this,  at  fifty  times  the  length  here 
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given,  Lieutenant  Carroway  deposed  on 
oath,  while  his  Worship,  for  want  of  a 
clerk,  set  it  down  in  his  own  very  neat 
handwriting.  But  several  very  coaly- 
looking  men,  who  could  scarcely  be  taught 
to  keep  silence,  observed  that  the  magis- 
trate smiled  once  or  twice ; and  this  made 
them  wait  a bit,  and  wink  at  one  another. 

‘‘Very  clear  indeed,  Lieutenant  Car- 
roway,” said  Dr.  Upround,  with  specta- 
cles on  nose.  “Good  Sir,  have  the  kind- 
ness to  sign  your  deposition.  It  may  be- 
come my  duty  to  commit  the  prisoner, 
upon  identification.  Of  that  I must  have 
evidence,  confirmatory  evidence.  But 
first  we  will  hear  what  he  has  to  say. 
Robin  Lyth,  stand  forward.” 

“Me  no  Robin  Lyth,  Sar;  no  Robin 
man  or  woman,”  cried  the  captive,  try- 
ing very  hard  to  stand ; “me  only  a poor 
Frangais,  make  liberty  to  what  you  call — 
row,  row,  sweem,  sweem,  sail,  sail,  from 
la  belle  France ; for  why,  for  why,  there 
is  no  import  to  nobody.” 

“ Your  Worship,  he  is  always  going  on 
about  imports,”  Cadman  said,  respectful- 
ly; “ that  is  enough  to  show  who  he  is.” 

“You  may  trust  me  to  know  him,” 
cried  Lieutenant  Carroway.  “My  fine 
fellow,  no*  more  of  that  stuff  l He  can 
pass  himself  off  for  any  countryman 
whatever.  He  knows  all  their  jabber, 
Sir,  better  than  his  own.  Put  a cork  be- 
tween his  teeth,  Hackerbody.  I never 
did  see  such  a noisy  rogue.  He  is  Robin 
Lyth  all  over.” 

“I’ll  be  blest  if  he  is,  nor  under  nay- 
ther,”  cried  the  biggest  of  the  coaly  men; 
“this  here  froggy  come  out  of  a Chaise 
and  Mary  as  had  run  up  from  Dunkirk. 
I know  Robin  Lyth  as  well  as  our  own 
figure-head.  But  what  good  to  try  rea- 
son with  that  there  revenue  hofficer  ?” 

At  this,  all  his  friends  set  a good  laugh 
up,  and  wanted  to  give  him  a cheer  for 
such  a speech;  but  that  being  hushed, 
they  were  satisfied  with  condemning  his 
organs  of  sight  and  their  own  quite  fairly. 

“Lieutenant  Carroway,”  his  Worship 
said,  amidst  an  impressive  silence,  “I 
greatly  fear  that  you  have  allowed  zeal, 
my  dear  Sir,  to  outrun  discretion.  Robin 
Lyth  is  a young,  and  in  many  ways  high- 
ly respected,  parishioner  of  mine.  He 
may  have  been  guilty  of  casual  breaches 
of  the  laws  concerning  importation — laws 
which  fluctuate  from  year  to  year,  and 
require  deep  knowledge  of  legislation 
both  to  observe  and  to  administer.  I 


heartily  trust  that  you  may  not  suffer 
from  having  discharged  your  duty  in  a 
manner  most  truly  exemplary,  if  only  the 
example  had  been  the  right  one.  This 
gentleman  is  no  more  Robin  Lyth  tlmn 
I am.” 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

DISCIPLINE  ASSERTED. 

As  soon  as  his  troublesome  visitors 
were  gone,  the  rector  sat  down  in  his 
deep  arm-chair,  laid  aside  his  spectacles, 
and  began  to  think.  His  face,  while  he 
thought,  lost  more  and  more  of  the  calm 
and  cheerful  expression  which  made  it  so 
pleasant  a face  to  gaze  upon;  and  he 
sighed,  without  knowing  it,  at  some  dark 
ideas,  and  gave  a little  shake  of  his  grand 
old  head.  The  revenue  officer  had  called 
his  favorite  pupil  and  cleverest  parishion- 
er “a  felon  outlaw;”  and  if  that  were  so, 
Robin  Lyth  was  no  less  than  a convicted 
criminal,  and  must  not  be  admitted  with- 
in his  doors.  Formerly  the  regular  pen- 
alty for  illicit  importation  had  been  the 
forfeiture  of  the  goods  when  caught,  and 
the  smugglers  (unless  they  made  resist- 
ance or  carried  fire-arms)  were  allowed  to 
escape  and  retrieve  their  bad  luck,  which 
they  very  soon  contrived  to  do.  And  as 
yet,  upon  this  part  of  the  coast,  they  had 
not  been  guilty  of  atrocious  crimes,  such 
as  the  smugglers  of  Sussex  and  Hamp- 
shire— who  must  have  been  utter  fiends — 
committed,  thereby  raising  all  the  land 
against  them.  Dr.  Upround  had  heard 
of  no  proclamation,  exaction,  or  even  ca- 
pias issued  against  this  young  free-trader; 
and  he  knew  well  enough  that  the  worst 
offenders  were  not  the  bold  seamen  who 
contracted  for  the  run,  nor  the  people  of 
the  coast  who  were  hired  for  the  carriage, 
but  the  rich  indwellers  who  provided  all 
the  money,  and  received  the  lion’s  share 
of  all  the  profits.  And  with  these  the 
law  never  even  tried  to  deal.  However, 
the  magistrate-parson  resolved  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  interest  of  tutorship  and 
chess-play,  and  even  all  the  influence  of 
his  wife  and  daughter  (who  were  hearty 
admirers  of  brave  smuggling),  he  must 
either  reform  this  young  man,  or  compel 
him  to  keep  at  a distance,  which  would 
be  very  sad. 

Meanwhile  the  lieutenant  had  departed 
in  a fury,  which  seemed  to  be  incapable 
of  growing  any  worse.  Never  an  oath 
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did  he  utter  all  the  way  to  the  landing 
where  his  boat  was  left ; and  his  men,  who 
knew  how  much  that  meant,  were  afraid 
to  do  more  than  just  wink  at  one  another. 
Even  the  sailors  of  the  collier  schooner 
forbore  to  jeer  him,  until  he  was  afloat, 
when  they  gave  him  three  fine  rounds  of 
mock  cheers,  to  which  the  poor  French- 
man contributed  a shriek.  For  this 
man  had  been  most  inhospitably  treated, 
through  his  strange  but  undeniable  like- 
ness to  a perfidious  Briton. 

“Home!”  cried  the  officer,  glowering 
at  those  fellows,  while  his  men  held  their 
oars,  and  were  ready  to  rush  at  them. 
“Home,  with  a will!  Give  way,  men!” 
And  not  another  word  he  spoke,  till  they 
touched  the  steps  at  Bridlington.  Then 
he  fixed  stem  eyes  upon  Cadman,  who 
vainly  strove  to  meet  them,  and  he  said, 
“Come  to  me  in  one  hour  and  a half.” 
Cadman  touched  his  hat  without  an  an- 
swer, saw  to  the  boat,  and  then  went  home 
along  the  quay. 

Carroway,  though  of  a violent  temper, 
especially  when  laughed  at,  was  not  of 
that  steadfast  and  sedentary  wrath  which 
chews  the  cud  of  grievances,  and  feeds 
upon  it  in  a shady  place.  He  had  a good 
wife — though  a little  overclean — and  sev- 
en flne-appetited  children,  who  gave  him 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  providing  victuals. 
Also,  he  had  his  pipe,  and  his  quiet  cor- 
ners, sacred  to  the  atmosphere  and  the 
private  thoughts  of  Carroway.  And  here 
he  would  often  be  ambitious  even  now, 
perceiving  no  good  reason  why  he  might 
not  yet  command  a line-of-battle  ship,  and 
run  up  his  own  flag,  and  nobly  tread  his 
own  lofty  quarter-deck.  If  so,  he  would 
have  Mrs.  Carroway  on  board,  and  not 
only  on  the  boards,  but  at  them ; so  that 
a challenge  should  be  issued  every  day  for 
any  other  ship  in  all  the  service  to  display 
white  so  wholly  spotless,  and  black  so  void 
of  streakiness.  And  while  he  was  dwell- 
ing upon  personal  matters — which,  after 
all,  concerned  the  nation  most — he  had 
tried  very  hard  to  discover  any  reason 
(putting  paltry  luck  aside)  why  Horatio 
Nelson  should  be  a Lord,  and  what  was 
more  to  the  purpose,  an  admiral,  while 
Charles  Carroway  (his  old  shipmate,  and 
in  every  way  superior,  who  could  eat  him 
at  a mouthful,  if  only  he  were  good 
enough)  should  now  be  no  more  than  a 
’long  shore  lieutenant,  and  a Jonathan 
Wild  of  the  revenue.  However,  as  for 
envying  Nelson,  the  Lord  knew  that  he 


would  not  give  his  little  Geraldine’s  worst 
frock  for  all  the  fellow’s  grand  coat  of 
arms,  and  freedom  in  a snuff-box,  and 
golden  shields,  and  devices,  this,  that,  and 
the  other,  with  Bona  Robas  to  support 
them. 

To  this  conclusion  he  was  fairly  come, 
after  a good  meal,  and  with  the  second 
glass  of  the  finest  Jamaica  pine-apple  rum 
— which  he  drank  from  pure  principle, 
because  it  was  not  smuggled — steaming 
and  scenting  the  blue  curls  of  his  pipe, 
when  his  admirable  wife  came  in  to  say 
that  on  no  account  would  she  interrupt 
him. 

‘ * My  dear,  I am  busy,  and  am  very  glad 
to  hear  it.  Pish ! where  have  I put  all 
those  accounts  ?” 

“Charles,  you  are  not  doing  any  ac- 
counts. When  you  have  done  your  pipe 
and  glass,  I wish  to  say  a quiet  word  or 
two.  I am  sure  that  there  is  not  a wom- 
an in  a thousand — ” 

“ Matilda,  I know  it.  Nor  one  in  fifty 
thousand.  You  are  very  good  at  figures  : 
will  you  take  this  sheet  away  with  you  ? 
Eight  o’clock  will  be  quite  time  enough 
for  it.” 

“ My  dear,  I am  always  too  pleased  to 
do  whatever  I can  to  help  you.  But  I 
must  talk  to  you  now;  really  I must  say 
a few  words  about  something,  tired  as  you 
may  be,  Charles,  and  well  deserving  of  a 
little  good  sleep,  which  you  never  seem 
able  to  manage  in  bed.  You  told  me, 
you  know,  that  you  expected  Cadman, 
that  surly,  dirty  fellow,  who  delights  to 
spoil  my  stones,  and  would  like  nothing 
better  than  to  take  the  pattern  out  of 
our  drawing-room  Kidderminster.  Now 
I have  a reason  for  saying  something. 
Charles,  will  you  listen  to  me  once,  just 
once  ?” 

“I  never  do  anything  else,”  said  the 
husband,  with  justice,  and  meaning  no 
mischief. 

“Ah  ! how  very  seldom  you  hear  me 
talk;  and  when  I do,  I might  just  as  well 
address  the  winds  I But  for  once,  my 
dear,  attend,  I do  implore  you.  That  sur- 
ly, burly  Cadman  will  be  here  directly, 
and  I know  that  you  are  much  put  out 
with  him.  Now  I tell  you  he  is  danger- 
ous, savagely  dangerous;  I can  see  it  in 
his  unhealthy  skin.  Oh,  Charles,  where 
have  you  put  down  your  pipe  ? I clean- 
ed that  shelf  this  very  morning  ! How 
little  I thought  when  I promised  to  be 
yours  that  you  ever  would  knock  out 
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your  ashes  like  that  1 But  do  bear  in 
mind,  dear,  whatever  you  do,  if  anything 
happened  to  you,  what  ever  would  become 
of  all  of  us?  All  your  sweet  children 
and  your  faithful  wife — I declare  you 
have  made  two  great  rings  with  your 
tumbler  upon  the  new  cover  of  the  table.” 

“Matilda,  that  has  been  done  ever  so 
long.  But  I am  almost  certain  this  tum- 
bler leaks.” 

‘ ‘ So  you  always  say ; just  as  if  I would 
allow  it.  You  never  will  think  of  simply 
wiping  the  rim  every  time  you  use  it ; 
when  I put  you  a saucer  for  your  glass, 
you  forget  it;  there  never  was  such  a 
man,  I do  believe.  I shall  have  to  stop 
the  rum  and  water  altogether.” 

“No,  no,  no.  I’ll  do  anything  you  like. 
I’ll  have  a tumbler  made  with  a saucer  to 
it — I’ll  buy  a piece  of  oil-cloth  the  size  of 
a foretop-sail — I’ll — ” 

“Charles,  no  nonsense,  if  you  please: 
as  if  I were  ever  unreasonable ! But  your 
quickness  of  temper  is  such  that  I dread 
what  you  may  say  to  that  Cadman.  Re- 
member what  opportunities  he  has,  dear. 
He  might  shoot  you  in  the  dark  any  night, 
my  darling,  and  put  it  upon  the  smug- 
glers. I entreat  you  not  to  irritate  the 
man,  and  make  him  your  enemy.  He  is 
so  spiteful ; and  I should  be  in  terror  the 
whole  night  long.” 

“Matilda,  in  the  house  you  may  com- 
mand me  as  you  please — even  in  my  own 
cuddy  here.  But  as  regards  my  duty, 
you  know  well  that  I permit  no  interfer- 
ence. And  I should  have  expected  you 
to  have  more  sense.  A pretty  officer  I 
should  be  if  I wrere  afraid  of  my  own 
men!  When  a man  is  to  blame,  I tell 
him  so,  in  good  round  lapguage,  and  shall 
do  so  now.  This  man  is  greatly  to  blame, 
and  I doubt  whether  to  consider  him  a 
fool  or  a rogue.  If  it  were  not  that  he 
has  seven  children,  as  we  have,  I would 
discharge  him  this  very  night.” 

“ Charles,  I am  very  sorry  for  his  seven 
children,  but  our  place  is  to  think  of  our 
own  seven  first.  I beg  you,  I implore 
you,  to  discharge  the  man ; for  he  has  not 
the  courage  to  harm  you,  I believe,  except 
with  the  cowardly  advantage  he  has  got. 
Now  promise  me  either  to  say  nothing  to 
him,  or  to  discharge  him,  and  be  done  with 
him.” 

“ Matilda,  of  such  things  you  know 
nothing;  and  I can  not  allow  you  to  say 
any  more.” 

“Very  well,  very  well.  I know  my 


duty.  I shall  sit  up  and  pray  every  dark 
night  you  are  out,  and  the  whole  place 
will  go  to  the  dogs,  of  course.  Of  the 
smugglers  I am  not  afraid  one  bit,  nor  of 
any  honest  fighting,  such  as  you  are  used 
to.  But  oh,  my.  dear  Charles,  the  very 
bravest  man  can  do  nothing  against  base 
treachery.” 

“ To  dream  of  such  things  shows  a bad 
imagination,”  Carroway  answered,  stern- 
ly; but  seeing  his  wife’s  eyes  fill  with 
tears,  he  took  her  hand  gently,  and  begged 
her  pardon,  and  promised  to  be  very  care- 
ful. “I  am  the  last  man  to  be  rash,” he 
said,  “after  getting  so  many  more  kicks 
than  coppers.  I never  had  a fellow  under 
my  command  who  would  lift  a finger  to 
harm  me.  And  you  must  remember,  my 
darling  Tilly,  that  I command  English- 
men, not  Lascars.” 

With  this  she  was  forced  to  be  content, 
to  the  best  of  her  ability;  and  Geraldine 
ran  bouncing  in  from  school  to  fill  her 
father’s  pipe  for  him ; so  that  by  the  time 
John  Cadman  came,  his  commander  had 
almost  forgotten  the  wrath  created  by  the 
failure  of  the  morning.  But  unluckily 
Cadman  had  not  forgotten  the  words  and 
the  look  he  received  before  his  comrades. 

“ Here  I am,  Sir,  to  give  an  account  of 
myself,”  he  said,  in  an  insolent  tone,  hav- 
ing taken  much  liquor  to  brace  him  for 
the  meeting.  “ Is  it  your  pleasure  to  say 
out  what  you  mean  ?” 

“Yes,  but  not  here.  You  will  follow 
me  to  the  station.”  The  lieutenant  took 
his  favorite  staff,  and  set  forth,  while  his 
wife,  from  the  little  window,  watched  him 
with  a very  anxious  gaze.  She  saw  her 
husband  stride  in  front  with  the  long 
rough  gait  she  knew  so  well,  and  the 
swing  of  his  arms  which  always  showed 
that  his  temper  was  not  in  its  best  condi- 
tion; and  behind  him  Cadman  slouched 
along,  with  his  shoulders  up  and  his  red 
hands  clinched.  And  the  poor  wife  sadly 
went  back  to  work,  for  her  life  was  a truly 
anxious  one. 

The  station,  as  it  was  rather  grandly 
called,  was  a hut,  about  the  size  of  a four- 
post  bed,  upon  the  low  cliff,  undermined 
by  the  sea,  and  even  then  threatened  to 
be  swept  away.  Here  was  a tall  flag-staff 
for  signals,  and  a place  for  a beacon-light 
when  needed,  and  a bench  with  a rest  for 
a spy-glass.  In  the  hut  itself  were  signal 
flags,  and  a few  spare  muskets,  and  a keg 
of  bullets,  with  maps  and  codes  hung 
round  the  wall,  and  flint  and  tinder,  and 
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a good  many  pipes,  and  odds  and  ends  on 
ledges.  Carroway  was  very  proud  of  this 
place,  and  kept  the  key  strictly  in  his  own 
pocket,  and  very  seldom  allowed  a man 
to  pass  through  the  narrow  doorway.  But 
he  liked  to  sit  inside,  and  see  them  look- 
ing desirous  to  come  in. 

4 4 Stand  there,  Cadman,”  he  said,  as  soon 
as  he  had  settled  himself  in  the  one  hard 
chair;  and  the  man,  though  thoroughly 
primed  for  revolt,  obeyed  the  old  habit, 
and  stood  outside. 

44  Once  more  you  have  misled  me,  Cad- 
man,  and  abused  my  confidence.  More 
than  that,  you  have  made  me  a common 
laughing-stock  for  scores  of  fools,  and 
even  for  a learned  gentleman,  magistrate 
of  divinity.  I was  not  content  with  your 
information  until  you  confirmed  it  by  let- 
ters you  produced  from  men  well  known 
to  you,  as  you  said,  and  even  from  the  in- 
land trader  who  had  contracted  for  the 
venture.  The  schooner  J Elizabeth,  of 
Goole,  disguised  as  a collier,  was  to  bring 
to,  with  Robin  Lyth  on  board  of  her,  and 
the  goods  in  her  hold  under  covering  of 
coal,  and  to  run  the  goods  at  the  South 
Flamborough  landing  this  very  night.  I 
have  searched  the  Elizabeth  from  stem  to 
stern,  and  the  craft  brought  up  alongside 
of  her;  and  all  I have  found  is  a wretched 
Frenchman,  who  skulked  so  that  I made 
sure  of  him,  and  not  a blessed  anker  of 
foreign  brandy,  nor  even  a forty-pound 
bag  of  tea.  You  had  that  packet  of  letters 
in  your  neck-tie.  Hand  them  to  me  this 
moment — ” 

4 4 If  your  Honor  has  made  up  your  mind 
to  think  that  a sailor  of  the  Royal  Navy — ” 

44 Cadman,  none  of  that!  No  lick-spit- 
tle lies  to  me;  those  letters,  that  I may 
establish  them ! You  shall  have  them 
back,  if  they  are  right.  And  I will  pay 
you  a half  crown  for  the  loan.” 

44  If  I was  to  leave  they  letters  in  your 
hand,  I could  never  hold  head  up  in  Bur- 
lington no  more.” 

“That  is  no  concern  of  mine.  Your 
duty  is  to  hold  up  your  head  with  me,  and 
those  who  find  you  in  bread  and  butter.” 

• 44  Precious  little  butter  I ever  gets,  and 

very  little  bread  to  speak  of.  The  folk 
that  does  the  work  gets  nothing.  Them 
that  does  nothing  gets  the  name  and 
game.” 

44 Fellow,  no  reasoning,  but  obey  me!” 
Carroway  shouted,  with  his  temper  rising. 

4 4 Hand  over  those  letters,  or  you  leave  the 
service.” 


44  How  can  I give  away  another  man's 
property  ?”  As  he  said  these  words,  the 
man  folded  his  arms,  as  who  should  say, 
“That  is  all  you  get  out  of  me.” 

“Is  that  the  way  you  speak  to  your 
commanding  officer?  Who  owns  those 
letters,  then,  according  to  your  ideas  ?” 

“Butcher  Hewson;  and  he  says  that 
you  shall  have  them  as  soon  as  he  sees  the 
money  for  his  little  bill.” 

This  was  a trifle  too  much  for  Carro- 
way. Up  he  jumped  with  surprising 
speed,  took  one  stride  through  the  station 
door,  and  seizing  Cadman  by  the  collar, 
shook  him,  wiyng  his  ear  with  the  left 
hand,  which  was  like  a pair  of  pincers, 
and  then  with  the  other  flung  him  back- 
ward as  if  he  were  an  empty  bag.  The 
fellow  was  too  much  amazed  to  strike,  or 
close  with  him,  or  even  swear,  but  received 
the  vehement  impact  without  any  stay  be- 
hind him.  So  that  he  staggered  back,  hat 
downward,  and  striking  one  heel  on  a 
stone,  fell  over  the  brink  of  the  shallow 
cliff  to  the  sand  below. 

The  lieutenant,  who  never  had  thought 
of  this,  was  terribly  scared,  and  his  wrath 
turned  cold.  For  although  the  fall  was 
of  no  great  depth,  and  the  ground  at  the 
bottom  so  soft,  if  the  poor  man  had  struck 
it  poll  foremost,  as  he  fell,  it  was  likely 
that  his  neck  was  broken.  Without  any 
thought  of  his  crippled  heel,  Carroway 
took  the  jump  himself. 

As  soon  as  he  recovered  from  the  jar, 
which  shook  his  stiff  joints  and  stiffer 
back,  he  ran  to  the  coast-guardsman  and 
raised  him,  and  found  him  very  much  in- 
clined to  swear.  This  was  a good  sign, 
and  the  officer  was  thankful,  and  raised 
him  in  the  gravelly  sand,  and  kindly  re- 
quested him  to  have  it  out,  and  to  thank 
the  Lord  as  soon  as  he  felt  better.  But 
Cadman,  although  he  very  soon  came 
round,  abstained  from  every  token  of 
gratitude.  Falling  with  his  mouth  wide 
open  in  surprise,  he  had  filled  it  with 
gravel  of  inferior  taste,  as  a tidy  sewer 
pipe  ran  out  just  there,  and  at  every  exe- 
cration he  discharged  a little. 

“What  can  be  done  with  a fellow  so 
ungrateful  ?”  cried  the  lieutenant,  stand- 
ing stiffly  up  again;  44 nothing  but  to  let 
him  come  back  to  his  manners.  Hark 
you,  John  Cadman,  between  your  bad 
words,  if  a glass  of  hot  grog  will  restore 
your  right  wits,  you  can  come  up  and 
have  it,  when  your  clothes  are  brushed.” 

With  these  words  Carroway  strode  off 
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to  his  cottage,  without  even  deigning  to 
look  back,  for  a minute  had  been  enough 
to  show  him  that  no  very  serious  harm 
was  done. 

The  other  man  did  not  stir  until  his  of- 
ficer was  out  of  sight;  and  then  he  arose 
and  rubbed  himself,  but  did  not  care  to 
go  for  his  rummer  of  hot  grog. 

“I  must  work  this  off,”  the  lieutenant 
said,  as  soon  as  he  had  told  his  wife,  and 
received  his  scolding;  “lean  not  sit  down; 
I must  do  something.  My  mind  is  be- 
coming too  much  for  me,  I fear.  Can 
you  expect  me  to  be  laughed  at  ? I shall 
take  a little  sail  in  the  Ijpat;  the  wind 
suits,  and  I have  a particular  reason. 
Expect  me,  my  dear,  when  you  see  me.” 

In  half  an  hour  the  largest  boat,  which 
carried  a brass  swivel-gun  in  her  bows, 
was  stretching  gracefully  across  the  bay, 
with  her  three  white  sails  flashing  back 
the  sunset.  The  lieutenant  steered,  and 
he  had  four  men  with  him,  of  whom  Cad- 
man  was  not  one,  that  worthy  being  left 
at  home  to  nurse  his  bruises  and  his  dud- 
geon. These  four  men  now  were  quite 
marvellously  civil,  having  heard  of  their 
comrade’s  plight,  and  being  pleased  alike 
with  that  and  with  their  commander’s 
prowess.  For  Cadman  was  by  no  means 
popular  among  them,  because,  though  his 
pay  was  the  same  as  theirs,  he  always 
tried  to  be  looked  up  to;  the  while  his 
manners  were  not  distinguished,  and 
scarcely  could  be  called  polite,  when  a 
supper  required  to  be  paid  for.  In  deris- 
ion of  this,  and  of  his  desire  for  mastery, 
they  had  taken  to  call  him  “Boatswain 
Jack,”  or  “John  Boatswain,”  and  pro- 
voked him  by  a subscription  to  present 
him  with  a pig-whistle.  For  these  were 
men  who  liked  well  enough  to  receive 
hard  words  from  their  betters  who  were 
masters  of  their  business,  but  saw  neither 
virtue  nor  value  in  submitting  to  superior 
airs  from  their  equals. 

The  Royal  George , as  this  boat  was  call- 
ed, passed  through  the  fleet  of  quiet  ves- 
sels, some  of  which  trembled  for  a second 
visitation  ; but  not  deigning  to  molest 
them,  she  stood  on,  and  rounding  Flam- 
borough  Head,  passed  by  the  pillar  rocks 
called  King  and  Queen,  and  bore  up  for 
the  North  Landing  cove.  Here  sail  was 
taken  in,  and  oars  were  manned ; and  Car- 
roway  ordered  his  men  to  pull  in  to  the 
entrance  of  each  of  the  well-known  caves. 

To  enter  these,  when  any  swell  is  run- 
ning, requires  great  care  and  experience; 


and  the  Royal  George  had  too  much  beam 
to  do  it  comfortably,  even  in  the  best  of 
weather.  And  now  what  the  sailors  call 
a “chopping  sea”  had  set  in  with  the  turn 
of  the  tide,  although  the  wind  was  still 
off-shore;  so  that  even  to  lie  to  at  the 
mouth  made  rather  a ticklish  job  of  it. 
The  men  looked  at  one  another,  and  did 
not  like  it,  for  a badly  handled  oar  would 
have  cast  them  on  the  rocks,  which  are 
villainously  hard  and  jagged,  and  would 
stave  in  the  toughest  boat,  like  biscuit 
china.  However,  they  durst  not  say  that 
they  feared  it ; and  by  skill  and  steadiness 
they  examined  all  three  caves  quite  enough 
to  be  certain  that  no  boat  was  in  them. 

The  largest  of  the  three,  and  perhaps 
the  finest,  was  the  one  they  first  came  to, 
which  already  was  beginning  to  be  called 
the  cave  of  Robin  Lyth.  The  dome  is 
very  high,  and  sheds  down  light  when  the 
gleam  of  the  sea  strikes  inward.  From  the 
gloomy  mouth  of  it,  as  far  as  they  could 
venture,  the  lapping  of  the  wavelets  could 
be  heard  all  round  it,  without  a boat,  or 
even  a balk  of  wood  to  break  it.  Then  they 
tried  echo,  whose  clear  answer  hesitates 
where  any  soft  material  is;  but  the  shout 
rang  only  of  hard  rock  and  glassy  water. 
To  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  they  lit  a 
blue-light,  and  sent  it  floating  through 
the  depths,  while  they  held  their  position 
with  two  boat-hooks  and  a fender.  The 
cavern  was  lit  up  with  a very  fine  effect, 
but  not  a soul  inside  of  it  to  animate  the 
scene.  And  to  tell  the  truth,  the  bold  in- 
vaders were  by  no  means  grieved  at  this ; 
for  if  there  had  been  smugglers  there,  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  tackle  them. 

Hauling  off  safely,  which  was  worse 
than  running  in,  they  pulled  across  the 
narrow  cove,  and  rounding  the  little  head- 
land, examined  the  Church  Cave  and  the 
Dovecote  likewise,  and  with  a like  result. 
Then  heartily  tired,  and  well  content  with 
having  done  all  that  man  could  do,  they 
set  sail  again  in  the  dusk  of  the  night, 
and  forged  their  way  against  a strong 
ebb-tide  toward  the  softer  waters  of  Brid- 
lington, and  the  warmer  comfort  of  their 
humble  homes. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

DELICATE  INQUIRIES. 

A genuine  summer  day  pays  a visit 
nearly  once  in  the  season  to  Flambor- 
ough;  and  when  it  does  come,  it  has  a 
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wonderful  effect.  Often  the  sun  shines 
brightly  there,  and  often  the  air  broods 
hot  with  thunder;  but  the  sun  owes  his 
brightness  to  sweep  of  the  wind,  which 
sweeps  away  his  warmth  as  well ; while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  thunder-clouds, 
like  heavy  smoke  capping  the  headland, 
may  oppress  the  air  with  heat,  but  are  not 
of  sweet  summer’s  beauty. 

For  once,  however,  the  fine  day  came, 
and  the  natives  made  haste  to  revile  it. 
Before  it  was  three  hours  old  they  had 
found  a hundred  and  fifty  faults  with  it. 
Most  of  the  men  truly  wanted  a good 
sleep,  after  being  lively  all  the  night  upon 
the  waves,  and  the  heat  and  the  yellow 
light  came  in  upon  their  eyes,  and  set  the 
flies  buzzing  all  about  them.  And  even 
the  women,  who  had  slept  out  their  time, 
and  talked  quietly,  like  the  clock  ticking, 
were  vexed  with  the  sun,  which  kept  their 
kettles  from  good  boiling,  and  wrote  upon 
their  faces  the  years  of  their  life.  But 
each  made  allowance  for  her  neighbor’s 
appearance,  on  the  strength  of  the  troubles 
she  had  been  through.  For  the  matter  of 
that,  the  sun  cared  not  the  selvage  of  a 
shadow  what  was  thought  of  him,  but  went 
his  bright  way  with  a scattering  of  clouds 
and  a tossing  of  vapors  anywhere.  Upon 
the  few  fishermen  who  gave  up  hope  of 
sleep,  and  came  to  stand  dazed  in  their 
doorways,  the  glare  of  white  walls  and 
chalky  stones,  and  dusty  roads,  produced 
the  same  effect  as  if  they  had  put  on  their 
fathers’  goggles.  Therefore  they  yawned 
their  way  back  to  their  room,  and  poked  up 
the  fire,  without  which,  at  Flamborough, 
no  hot  weather  would  be  half  hot  enough. 

The  children,  however,  were  wide- 
awake, and  so  were  the  washer- women, 
whose  turn  it  had  been  to  sleep  last  night 
for  the  labors  of  the  morning.  These  were 
plying  hand  and  tongue  in  a little  field  by 
the  three  cross-roads,  where  gaffers  and 
gammers  of  by-gone  time  had  set  up 
troughs  of  proven  wood,  and  the  bilge  of 
a long  storm-beaten  boat,  near  a pool  of 
softish  water.  Stout  brown  arms  were 
roped  with  curd,  and  wedding  rings  looked 
slippery  things,  and  thumb-nails  bordered 
with  inveterate  black,  like  broad  beans 
ripe  for  planting,  shone  through  a hubbub 
of  snowy  froth ; while  sluicing  and  wring- 
ing and  rinsing  went  on  over  the  bubbled 
and  lathery  turf ; and  every  handy  bush 
or  stub,  and  every  tump  of  wiry  grass,  was 
sheeted  with  white,  like  a ship  in  full  sail, 
and  shining  in  the  sun-glare. 


From  time  to  time  these  active  women 
glanced  back  at  their  cottages,  to  see  that 
the  hearth  was  still  alive,  or  at  their  little 
daughters  squatting  under  the  low  wall 
which  kept  them  from  the  road,  where 
they  had  got  all  the  babies  to  nurse,  and 
their  toes  and  other  members  to  compare, 
and  dandelion  chains  to  make.  But  from 
their  washing  ground  the  women  could 
not  see  the  hill  that  brings  to  the  bottom 
of  the  village  the  crooked  road  from  Sew- 
erby.  Down  that  hill  came  a horseman 
slowly,  with  nobody  to  notice  him,  though 
himself  on  the  watch  for  everybody ; and 
there  in  the  bottom  below  the  first  cottage 
he  allowed  his  horse  to  turn  aside  and  cool 
hot  feet  and  leathery  lips,  in  a brown  pool 
spread  by  Providence  for  the  comfort  of 
wayworn  roadsters. 

The  horse  looked  as  if  he  had  labored 
far,  while  his  rider  was  calmly  resting; 
for  the  cross-felled  sutures  of  his  flank 
were  crusted  with  gray  perspiration,  and 
the  runnels  of  his  shoulders  were  dabbled ; 
and  now  it  behooved  him  to  be  careful 
how  he  sucked  the  earthy-flavored  water, 
so  as  to  keep  time  with  the  heaving  of  his 
barrel.  In  a word,  he  was  drinking  as  if 
he  would  burst — as  his  hostler  at  home  oft- 
en told  him — but  the  clever  old  roadster 
knew  better  than  that,  and  timing  it  well 
between  snorts  and  coughs,  was  tighten- 
ing his  girths  with  deep  pleasure. 

44  Enough,  my  friend,  is  as  good  as  a 
feast,”  said  his  rider  to  him,  gently,  yet 
strongly  pulling  up  the  far-stretched  head, 

44  and  too  much  is  worse  than  a famine.” 

The  horse,  though  he  did  not  belong  to 
this  gentleman,  but  was  hired  by  him  only 
yesterday,  had  already  discovered  that, 
with  him  on  his  back,  his  own  judgment 
must  lie  dormant,  so  that  he  quietly  whisk- 
ed his  tail  and  glanced  with  regret  at  the 
waste  of  his  drip,  and  then,  with  a round- 
about step,  to  prolong  the  pleasure  of  this 
little  wade,  sadly  but  steadily  out  he  walk- 
ed, and,  after  the  necessary  shake,  began 
his  first  invasion  of  the  village.  His  rider 
said  nothing,  but  kept  a sharp  look-out. 

Now  this  was  Master  Geoffrey  Mor- 
dacks,  of  the  ancient  city  of  York,  a gen- 
eral factor  and  land  agent.  What  a 
4 4 general  factor”  is,  or  is  not,  none  but 
himself  can  pretend  to  say,  even  in  these 
days  of  definition,  and  far  less  in  times 
when  thought  was  loose ; and  perhaps 
Mr.  Mordacks  would  rather  have  it  so. 
But  any  one  who  paid  him  well  could 
trust  him,  according  to  the  ancient  state 
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of  things.  To  look  at  him,  nobody  would 
even  dare  to  think  that  money  could  be  a 
consideration  to  him,  or  the  name  of  it 
other  than  an  insult.  So  lofty  and  stead- 
fast his  whole  appearance  was,  and  he  put 
back  his  shoulders  so  manfully.  Up- 
right, stiff,  and  well  appointed  with  a 
Roman  nose,  he  rode  with  the  seat  of  a 
soldier  and  the  decision  of  a tax-collect- 
or. From  his  long  steel  spurs  to  his  hard 
coned  hat  not  a soft  line  was  there,  nor 
a feeble  curve.  Stem  honesty  and  strict 
purpose  stamped  every  open  piece  of  him 
so  strictly  that  a man  in  a hedge-row  fos- 
tering devious  principles,  and  resolved  to 
try  them,  could  do  no  more  than  run 
away,  and  be  thankful  for  the  chance 
of  it. 

But  in  those  rough  and  dangerous  times, 
when  thousands  of  people  were  starving, 
the  view  of  a pistol-butt  went  further  than 
sternest  aspect  of  strong  eyes.  Geoffrey 
Mordacks  well  knew  this,  and  did  not  neg- 
lect his  knowledge.  The  brown  walnut 
stock  of  a heavy  pistol  shone  above  either 
holster,  and  a cavalry  sword  in  a leathern 
scabbard  hung  within  easy  reach  of  hand. 
Altogether  this  gentleman  seemed  not  one 
to  be  rashly  attacked  by  daylight. 

No  man  had  ever  dreamed  as  yet  of 
coming  to  this  outlandish  place  for  plea- 
sure of  the  prospect.  So  that  when  this 
lonely  rider  was  descried  from  the  wash- 
ing field  over  the  low  wall  of  the  lane, 
the  women  made  up  their  minds  at  once 
that  it  must  be  a justice  of  the  peace,  or 
some  great  rider  of  the  Revenue,  on  his 
way  to  see  Dr.  Upandown,  or  at  the  least 
a high  constable  concerned  with  some 
great  sheep-stealing.  Not  that  any  such 
crime  was  known  in  the  village  itself  of 
Flamborough,  which  confined  its  opera- 
tions to  the  sea ; but  in  the  outer  world  of 
land  that  malady  was  rife  just  now,  and 
a Flamborough  man,  too  fond  of  mutton, 
had  farmed  some  sheep  on  the  downs, 
and  lost  them,  which  was  considered  a 
judgment  on  him  for  willfully  quitting 
ancestral  ways. 

But  instead  of  turning  at  the  corner 
where  the  rector  was  trying  to  grow  some 
trees,  the  stranger  kept  on  along  the 
rugged  highway,  and  between  the  strag- 
gling cottages,  so  that  the  women  rinsed 
their  arms,  and  turned  round  to  take  a 
good  look  at  him,  over  the  brambles  and 
furze,  and  the  wall  of  chalky  flint  and 
rubble. 

“This  is  just  what  I wanted,”  thought 


Geoffrey  Mordacks:  “skill  makes  luck, 
and  I am  always  lucky.  Now,  first  of 
all,  to  recruit  the  inner  man.” 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Theophila  Precious, 
generally  called  “ Tapsy,”  the  widow  of  a 
man  who  had  been  lost  at  sea,  kept  the 
“ Cod  with  a Hook  in  his  Gills,”  the  only 
hostelry  in  Flamborough  village,  although 
there  was  another  toward  the  Landing. 
The  cod  had  been  painted  from  life— or 
death — by  a clever  old  fisherman  who  un- 
derstood him,  and  he  looked  so  firm,  and 
stiff,  and  hard,  that  a healthy  man,  with 
purse  enough  to  tire  of  butcher  s-meat, 
might  grow  in  appetite  by  gazing.  Mr. 
Mordacks  pulled  up,  and  fixed  steadfast 
eyes  upon  this  noble  fish,  the  while  a score 
of  sharp  eyes  from  the  green  and  white 
meadow  were  fixed  steadfastly  on  him. 

4 4 How  he  shines  with  salt-water ! How 
firm  he  looks,  and  his  gills  as  bright  as  a 
rose  in  J une  1 I have  never  yet  tasted  a 
cod  at  first  hand.  It  is  early  in  the  day, 
but  the  air  is  hungry.  My  expenses  are 
paid,  and  I mean  to  live  well,  for  a strong 
mind  will  be  required.  I will  have  a cut 
out  of  that  fish,  to  begin  with.” 

Inditing  of  this,  and  of  matters  even 
better,  the  rider  turned  into  the  yard  of 
the  inn,  where  an  old  boat  (as  usual)  stood 
for  a horse-trough,  and  sea-tubs  served 
as  buckets.  Strong  sunshine  glared  upon 
the  oversaling  tiles,  and  white  buckled 
walls,  and  cracky  lintels;  but  nothing 
showed  life,  except  an  old  yellow  cat,  and 
a pair  of  house-martins,  who  had  scarce- 
ly time  to  breathe,  such  a number  of  lit- 
tle heads  flipped  out  with  a white  flap 
under  the  beak  of  each,  demanding  mo- 
mentous victualling.  At  these  the  yel- 
low cat  winked  with  dreamy  joyfulness, 
well  aware  how  fat  they  would  be  when 
they  came  to  tumble  out. 

44  What  a place  of  vile  laziness!”  grum- 
bled Mr.  Mordacks,  as  he  got  off  his  horse, 
after  vainly  shouting  “ Hostler!”  and  led 
him  to  the  byre,  which  did  duty  for  a sta- 
ble. “York  is  a lazy  hole  enough,  but 
the  further  you  go  from  it,  the  lazier  they 
get.  No  energy,  no  movement,  no  ambi- 
tion, anywhere.  What  a country ! what 
a people  I I shall  have  to  go  back  and 
enlist  the  washer- women.” 

A Yorkshireman  might  have  answered 
this  complaint,  if  he  thought  it  deserving 
of  an  answer,  by  requesting  Master  Mor- 
dacks not  to  be  so  overquick,  but  to  bide 
a wee  bit  longer  before  he  made  so  sure 
of  the  vast  superiority  of  his  own  wit,  for 
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the  long'  heads  might  prove  better  than 
the  sharp  ones  in  the  end  of  it.  How- 
ever, the  general  factor  thought  that  he 
could  not  have  come  to  a better  place  to 
get  all  that  he  wanted  out  of  everybody. 
He  put  away  his  saddle,  and  the  saddle- 
bags and  sword,  in  a rough  old  sea-chest 
with  a padlock  to  it,  and  having  a sprinkle 
of  chaff  at  the  bottom.  Then  he  calmly 
took  the  key,  as  if  the  place  were  his,  gave 
his  horse  a rackful  of  long-cut  grass,  and 
presented  himself,  with  a lordly  aspect,  at 
the  front  door  of  the  silent  inn.  Here  he 
made  noise  enough  to  stir  the  dead ; and 
at  the  conclusion  of  a reasonable  time, 
during  which  she  had  finished  a pleasant 
dream  to  the  simmering  of  the  kitchen 
pot,  the  landlady  showed  herself  in  the 
distance,  feeling  for  her  keys  with  one 
hand,  and  rubbing  her  eyes  with  the  oth- 
er. This  was  the  head-woman  of  the  vil- 
lage, but  seldom  tyrannical,  unless  ill- 
treated,  Widow  Precious,  tall  and  square, 
and  of  no  mean  capacity. 

“Young  mon,”  with  a deep  voice  she 
said,  “what  is  tha’  dee  in’  wi’  aw  that 
clatter  ?” 

“Alas,  my  dear  madam,  I am  not  a 
young  man;  and  therefore  time  is  more 
precious  to  me.  I have  lived  out  half  my 
allotted  span,  and  shall  never  complete  it 
unless  I get  food.” 

“T’  life  o’  mon  is  aw  a hoory,”  re- 
plied Widow  Precious,  with  slow  truth. 
“ Young  mon,  what  ’ll  ye  hev  ?” 

“Dinner,  madam;  dinner  at  the  ear- 
liest moment.  I have  ridden  far,  and  my 
back  is  sore,  and  my  substance  is  calling 
for  renewal.” 

“ Ate,  ate,  ate,  that’s  t’  waa  of  aw  men- 
kins.  Bud  ye  maa  coom  in,  and  crack  o’ 
it.” 

“Madam,  you  are  most  hospitable ; and 
the  place  altogether  seems  to  be  of  that 
description.  What  a beautiful  room  ! 
May  I sit  down  ? I perceive  a fine  smell 
of  most  delicate  soup.  Ah,  you  know 
how  to  do  things  at  Flamborough.” 

“Young  mon,  ye  can  ha’  nune  of  yon 
potty.  Yon’s  for  mesell  and  t’  childer.” 

“ My  excellent  hostess,  mistake  me  not. 
I do  not  aspire  to  such  lofty  pot-luck.  I 
simply  referred  to  it  as  a proof  of  your 
admirable  culinary  powers.” 

“ Yon’s  beeg  wowis.  What  ’ll  ye  hev 
te  ate?” 

“A  fish  like  that  upon  your  sign-post, 
madam,  or  at  least  the  upper  half  of  him ; 
and  three  dozen  oysters  just  out  of  the 


sea,  swimming  in  their  own  juice,  with 
lovely  melted  butter.” 

“Young  mon,  hast  tha  gotten  t’  brass? 
Them  ’at  ates  offens  forgets  t’  reck’ninV’ 

“Yes,  madam,  I have  the  needful  in 
abundance.  Ecce  signum!  Which  is 
Latin,  madam,  for  the  stamps  of  the  king 
upon  twenty  guineas.  One  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  your  fair  hand  for  a taste,  for  a sniff, 
madam,  such  as  I had  of  your  pot.” 

“Na,  na.  No  tokkins  till  a’  aimed 
them.  What  ood  your  Warship  be  for 
ating  when  a’  boileth?” 

The  general  factor,  perceiving  his  way, 
was  steadfast  to  the  shoulder  cut  of  a de- 
cent cod ; and  though  the  full  season  was 
scarcely  yet  come,  Mrs.  Precious  knew 
where  to  find  one.  Oysters  there  were 
none,  but  she  gave  him  boiled  limpets, 
and  he  thought  it  the  manner  of  the  place 
that  made  them  tough.  After  these  things 
he  had  a duck  of  the  noblest  and  best  that 
live  anywhere  in  England.  Such  ducks 
were  then,  and  perhaps  are  still,  the  most 
remarkable  residents  of  Flamborough. 
Not  only  because  the  air  is  fine,  and  the 
puddles  and  the  dabblings  of  extraordi- 
nary merit,  and  the  wind  fluffs  up  their 
pretty  feathers  while  alive,  as  the  elo- 
quent poulterer  by-and-by  will  do ; but  be- 
cause they  have  really  distinguished  birth, 
and  adventurous,  chivalrous,  and  bright 
blue  Norman  blood.  To  such  purpose  do 
the  gay  young  Vikings  of  the  world  of 
quack  pour  in  (when  the  weather  and  the 
time  of  year  invite),  equipped  with  red 
boots  and  plumes  of  purple  velvet,  to  en- 
chant the  coy  lady  ducks  in  soft  water,  and 
eclipse  the  familiar  and  too  legal  drake. 
For  a while  they  revel  in  the  change  of 
scene,  the  luxury  of  unsalted  mud  and 
scarcely  rippled  water,  and  the  sweetness 
and  culture  of  tame  dilly-ducks,  to  whom 
their  brilliant  bravery,  as  well  as  an  air 
of  romance  and  billowy  peril,  commends 
them  too  seductively.  The  responsible 
sire  of  the  pond  is  grieved,  sinks  his  un- 
appreciated bill  into  his  back,  and  vainly 
reflects  upon  the  vanity  of  love. 

From  a loftier  point  of  view,  however, 
this  is  a fine  provision ; and  Mr.  Mor- 
dacks  always  took  a lofty  view  of  every- 
thing. 

* 1 A beautiful  duck,  ma’am ; a very  grand 
duck!”  in  his  usual  loud  and  masterful 
tone,  he  exclaimed  to  Widow  Precious. 

“I  understand  your  question  now  as  to 
my  ability  to  pay  for  him.  Madam,  he 
is  worth  a man’s  last  shilling.  A goose 
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is  a smaller  and  a coarser  bird.  In  what 
manner  do  you  get  them  ?” 

“ They  gets  their  own  sells,  wi’  the  will 
of  the  Lord.  What  will  your  Warship  be 
for  ating,  come  after  ?” 

“None  of  your  puddings  and  pies,  if 
you  please,  nor  your  excellent  jellies  and 
custards.  A red  Dutch  cheese,  with  a pat 
of  fresh  butter,  and  another  imperial  pint 
of  ale.” 

“Now  yon  is  what  I call  a man,” 
thought  Mrs.  Precious,  having  neither  pie 
nor  pudding,  as  Master  Mordacks  was  well 
aware;  “aisy  to  please,  and  a’  knoweth 
what  a’  wants.  A’  mought  ’a  been  bom 
i’  Flaambro.  A’  maa  baide  for  a week, 
if  a’  hath  the  tokkins.” 

Mr.  Mordacks  felt  that  he  had  made  his 
footing ; but  he  was  not  the  man  to  abide 
for  a week  where  a day  would  suit  his 
purpose.  His  rule  was  never  to  beat 
about  the  bush  when  he  could  break 
through  it,  and  he  thought  that  he  saw  his 
way  to  do  so  now.  Having  finished  his 
meal,  he  set  down  his  knife  with  a bang, 
sat  upright  in  the  oaken  chair,  and  gazed 
in  a bold  yet  pleasant  manner  at  the 
sturdy  hostess. 

“You  are  wondering  what  has  brought 
me  here.  That  I will  tell  you  in  a very 
few  words.  Whatever  I do  is  straight- 
forward, madam ; and  all  the  world  may 
know  it.  That  has  been  my  character 
throughout  life ; and  in  that  respect  I dif- 
fer from  the  great  bulk  of  mankind.  You 
Flamborough  folk,  however,  are  much  of 
the  very  same  nature  as  I am.  We  ought 
to  get  on  well  together.  Times  are  very 
bad — very  bad  indeed.  I could  put  a good 
trifle  of  money  in  your  way;  but  you  tell 
the  truth  without  it,  which  is  very,  very 
noble.  Yet  people  with  a family  have  du- 
ties to  discharge  to  them,  and  must  sac- 
rifice their  feelings  to  affection.  Fifty 
guineas  is  a tidy  little  figure,  ma’am. 
With  the  famine  growing  in  the  land,  no 
parent  should  turn  his  honest  back  upon 
fifty  guineas.  And  to  get  the  gold,  and 
do  good  at  the  same  time,  is  a very  rare 
chance  indeed.” 

This  speech  was  too  much  for  Widow 
Precious  to  carry  to  her  settled  judgment, 
and  get  verdict  in  a breath.  She  liked  it, 
on  the  whole,  but  yet  there  might  be  many 
things  upon  the  other  side;  so  she  did 
what  Flamborough  generally  does,  when 
desirous  to  consider  things,  as  it  generally 
is.  That  is  to  say,  she  stood  with  her  feet 
well  apart,  and  her  arms  akimbo,  and  her 


head  thrown  back  to  give  the  hinder  part 
a rest,  and  no  sign  of  speculation  in  her 
eyes,  although  they  certainly  were  not 
dull.  When  these  good  people  are  in 
this  frame  of  mind  and  body,  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  they  look  more  wise  or 
foolish.  Mr.  Mordacks,  impatient  as  he 
was,  even  after  so  fine  a dinner,  was  not 
far  from  catching  the  infection  of  slow 
thought,  which  spreads  itself  as  pleasant- 
ly as  that  of  slow  discourse. 

“You  are  heeding  me,  madam;  you 
have  quick  wits,”  he  said,  without  any 
sarcasm,  for  she  rescued  the  time  from 
waste  by  affording  a study  of  the  deepest 
wisdom  ; “you  are  wondering  how  the 
money  is  to  come,  and  whether  it  brings 
any  risk  with  it.  No,  Mistress  Precious, 
not  a particle  of  risk.  A little  honest 
speaking  is  the  one  thing  needed.” 

“The  money  cometh  scores  of  times 
more  freely  fra  wrong-doing.” 

“Your  observation,  madam,  shows  a 
deep  acquaintance  with  the  human  race. 
Too  often  the  money  does  come  so;  and 
thus  it  becomes  mere  mammon.  On  such 
occasions  we  should  wash  our  hands,  and 
not  forget  the  charities.  But  the  beauty 
of  money,  fairly  come  by,  is  that  we  can 
keep  it  all.  To  do  good  in  getting  it,  and 
do  good  with  it,  and  to  feel  ourselves  bet- 
ter in  every  way,  and  our  dear  children 
happier — this  is  the  true  way  of  consider- 
ing the  question.  I saw  some  pretty  little 
dears  peeping  in,  and  wanted  to  give  them 
a token  or  two,  for  I do  love  superior 
children.  But  you  called  them  away, 
madam.  You  are  too  stem.” 

Widow  Precious  had  plenty  of  sharp 
sense  to  tell  her  that  her  children  were  by 
no  means  “pretty  dears”  to  anybody  but 
herself,  and  to  herself  only  when  in  a very 
soft  state  of  mind;  at  other  times  they 
were  but  three  gew-mouthed  lasses,  and 
two  looby  loons  with  teeth  enough  for 
crunching  up  the  dripping-pan. 

4 ‘ Your  Warship  spaketh  fair,”  she  said ; 
“ a’most  too  fair,  I’m  doubting.  Wad  yo 
say  what  the  mailing  is,  and  what  name 
goeth  pledge  for  the  fafty  poon,  Sir?” 

“Mistress  Precious,  my  meaning  al- 
ways is  plainer  than  a pikestaff ; and  as  to 
pledges,  the  pledge  is  the  hard  cash  down 
upon  the  nail,  ma’am.” 

“ Bank-tokkins,  mayhap,  and  I prum- 
meese  to  paa,  with  the  sign  of  the  Dragon, 
and  a woman  among  sheeps.” 

“Madam,  a bag  of  solid  gold  that  can 
be  weighed  and  counted.  Fifty  new 
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guineas  from  the  mint  of  King  George,  in 
a water-proof  bag  just  fit  to  be  buried  at 
the  foot  of  a tree,  or  well  under  the  thatch, 
or  sewn  up  in  the  sacking  of  your  bed- 
stead, ma’am.  Ah,  pretty  dreams,  what 
pretty  dreams,  with  a virtuous  knowledge 
of  having  done  the  right ! Shall  we  say 
it  is  a bargain,  ma’am,  and  wet  it  with  a 
glass,  at  my  expense,  of  the  crystal  spring 
that  comes  under  the  sea?” 

i 1 Naw,  Sir,  naw ! — not  till  I knaw  what. 
I niver  trafficks  with  the  divil,  Sir.  There 
wur  a chap  of  Flaambro  deed — ” 

“My  good  madam,  I can  not  stop  all 
day.  I have  far  to  ride  before  night-fall. 
All  that  I want  is  simply  this,  and  hav- 
ing gone  so  far,  I must  tell  you  all,  or 
make  an  enemy  of  you.  I want  to  match 
this ; and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  it 
can  be  matched  in  Flamborough.  Pro- 
duce me  the  fellow,  and  I pay  you  fifty 
guineas.” 

With  these  words  Mr.  Mordacks  took 
from  an  inner  pocket  a little  pill-box,  and 
thence  produced  a globe,  or  rather  an  ob- 
late spheroid,  of  bright  gold,  rather  larger 
than  a musket-ball,  but  fluted  or  crenelled 
like  a poppy-head,  and  stamped  or  em- 
bossed with  marks  like  letters.  Widow 
Precious  looked  down  at  it,  as  if  to  think 
what  an  extraordinary  thing  it  was,  but 
truly  to  hide  from  the  stranger  her  sur- 
prise at  the  sudden  recognition.  For 
Robin  Lyth  was  a foremost  favorite  of 
hers,  and  most  useful  to  her  vocation  ; 
and  neither  fifty  guineas  nor  five  hundred 
should  lead  her  to  do  him  an  injury.  At 
a glance  she  had  known  that  this  bead 
must  belong  to  the  set  from  which  Robin’s 
ear-rings  came;  and  perhaps  it  was  her 
conscience  which  helped  her  to  suspect 
that  a trap  was  being  laid  for  the  free- 
trade  hero.  To  recover  herself,  and  have 
time  to  think,  as  well  as  for  closer  discre- 
tion, she  invited  Master  Mordacks  to  the 
choice  guest-chamber. 

“Set  ye  doon,  Sir,  hereaboot,” she  said, 
opening  a solid  door  into  the  inner  room ; 
“ neaver  gain  no  fear  at  aw  o’  crackin’  o’ 
the  setties;  fairm,  fairm  anoo’  they  be, 
thoo  sketterish  o’  their  lukes,  Sir.  Set  ye 
doon,  your  Warship;  fafty  poons  desarv- 
eth  a good  room,  wi’oot  ony  lugs  o’  ane- 
mees.” 

“What  a beautiful  room!”  exclaimed 
Mr.  Mordacks ; “and  how  it  savors  of  the 
place!  I never  should  have  thought  of 
finding  art  and  taste  of  such  degree  in  a 
little  place  like  Flamborough.  Why, 


madam,  you  must  have  inherited  it  direct 
from  the  Danes  themselves.” 

“Naw,  Sir,  naw.  I fetched  it  aw  oop 
fra  the  breck  of  the  say  and  the  cobbles. 
Book-folk  tooneth  naw  heed  o’  what  we 
do.” 

“Well,  it  is  worth  a great  deal  of  heed. 
Lovely  patterns  of  sea- weed  on  the  floor — 
no  carpet  can  compare  with  them ; shelves 
of — I am  sure  I don’t  know  what — fished 
up  from  the  deep,  no  doubt;  and  shells 
innumerable,  and  stones  that  glitter,  and 
fish  like  glass,  and  tufts  like  lace,  and 
birds  with  most  wonderful  things  in  their 
mouths:  Mistress  Precious,  you  are  too 
bad.  The  whole  of  it  ought  to  go  to  Lon- 
don, where  they  make  collections !” 

“Lor,  Sir,  how  ye  da  be  laffin’  at  me. 

But  purty  maa  be  said  of  ’em  wi’out  ony 
lees.” 

The  landlady  smiled  as  she  set  for  him 
a chair,  toward  which  he  trod  gingerly, 
and  picking  every  step,  for  his  own  sake 
as  well  as  of  the  garniture.  For  the  black 
oak  floor  was  so  oiled  and  polished,  to  set 
off  the  pattern  of  the  sea-flowers  on  it 
(which  really  were  laid  with  no  mean 
taste  and  no  small  sense  of  color),  that  for 
slippery  boots  there  was  some  peril. 

“This  is  a sacred  as  well  as  beautiful 
place,”  said  Mr.  Mordacks.  “I  may  fin- 
ish my  words  with  safety  here.  Madam, 

I commend  your  prudence  as  well  as  your 
excellent  skill  and  industry.  I should 
like  to  bring  my  daughter  Arabella  here : 
what  a lesson  she  would  gain  for  tapestry ! 

But  now,  again,  for  business.  What  do 
you  say?  Unless  I am  mistaken,  you 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  matter  de- 
pending on  this  bauble.  You  must  not 
suppose  that  I came  to  you  at  random. 

No,  madam,  no ; I have  heard  far  away  of 
your  great  intelligence,  caution,  and  skill, 
and  influence  in  this  important  town. 
i Mistress  Precious  is  the  Mayor  of  Flam- 
borough,’ was  said  to  me  only  last  Satur- 
day; 4 if  you  would  study  the  wise  people 
there,  hang  up  your  hat  in  her  noble  hos- 
telry. ’ Madam,  I have  taken  that  advice, 
and  heartily  rejoice  at  doing  so.  I am  a 
man  of  few  words,  very  few  words — as 
you  must  have  seen  already — but  of  the 
strictest  straightforwardness  in  deeds. 

And  now  again,  what  do  you  say,  ma’am  ?” 

“Your  Warship  hath  left  ma  nowt  to 
saa.  Your  Warship  hath  had  the  mooth 
aw  to  yosell.” 

“ Now  Mistress,  Mistress  Precious,  truly 
that  is  a little  too  bad  of  you.  It  is  out 
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of  my  power  to  help  admiring  things 
which  are  utterly  beyond  me  to  describe, 
and  a dinner  of  such  cooking  may  enlarge 
the  tongue,  after  all  the  fine  things  it  has 
been  rolling  in.  But  business  is  my  mot- 
to, in  the  fewest  words  that  may  be.  You 
know  what  I want;  you  will  keep  it  to 
yourself,  otherwise  other  people  might 
demand  the  money.  Through  very  sim- 
ple channels  you  will  find  out  whether 
the  fellow  thing  to  this  can  be  found  here 
or  elsewhere;  and  if  so,  who  has  got  it, 
and  how  it  was  come  by,  and  everything 
else  that  can  be  learned  about  it;  and 
when  you  know  all,  you  just  make  a 
mark  on  this  piece  of  paper,  ready  folded 
and  addressed ; and  then  you  will  seal  it, 
and  give  it  to  the  man  who  calls  for  the 
letters  nearly  twice  a week.  And  when 
I get  that,  I come  and  eat  another  duck, 
and  have  oysters  with  my  cod-fish,  'which 
to-day  we  could  not  have,  except  in  the 
form  of  mussels,  ma’am.” 

“Naw,  not  a moosel — they  was  aw 
gude  flithers.” 

“Well,  ma’am,  they  may  have  been 
unknown  animals;  but  good  they  were, 
and  as  fresh  as  the  day.  Now,  you  will 
remember  that  my  desire  is  to  do  good. 
I have  nothing  to  do  with  the  revenue, 
nor  the  magistrates,  nor  his  Majesty.  I 
shall  not  even  go  to  your  parson,  who  is 
the  chief  authority,  I am  told ; for  I wish 
this  matter  to  be  kept  quiet,  and  beside 
the  law  altogether.  The  whole  credit  of 
it  shall  belong  to  you,  and  a truly  good 
action  you  will  have  performed,  and  done 
a little  good  for  your  own  good  self.  As 
for  this  trinket,  I do  not  leave  it  with  you, 
but  I leave  you  this  model  in  wax,  ma’am, 
made  by  my  daughter,  who  is  very  clever. 
From  this  you  can  judge  quite  as  well  as 
from  the  other.  If  there  are  any  more  of 
these  things  in  Flamborough,  as  I have 
strong  reason  to  believe,  you  will  know 
best  where  to  find  them,  and  I need  not 
tell  you  that  they  are  almost  certain  to  be 
in  the  possession  of  a woman.  You  know 
all  the  women,  and  you  skillfully  inquire, 
without  even  letting  them  suspect  it. 
Now  I shall  just  stretch  my  legs  a little, 
and  look  at  your  noble  prospect,  and  in 
three  hours’  time  a little  more  refresh- 
ment, and  then,  Mistress  Precious,  you 
see  the  last  of  your  obedient  servant, 
until  you  demand  from  him  fifty  gold 
guineas.” 

After  seeing  to  his  horse  again,  he  set 
forth  for  a stroll,  in  the  course  of  which 


he  met  with  Dr.  Upround  and  his  daugh- 
ter. The  rector  looked  hard  at  this  dis- 
tinguished stranger,  as  if  he  desired  to 
know  his  nafiie,  and  expected  to  be  ac- 
costed by  him,  while  quick  Miss  Janetta 
glanced  with  undisguised  suspicion,  and 
asked  her  father,  so  that  Mr.  Mordacks 
overheard  it,  what  business  such  a man 
could  have,  and  what  could  he  come  spy- 
ing after,  in  their  quiet  parish  ? The  gen- 
eral factor  raised  his  hat,  and  passed  on 
with  a tranquil  smile,  taking  the  crooked 
path  which  leads  along  and  around  the 
cliffs,  by  way  of  the  light-house,  from  the 
north  to  the  southern  landing.  The  pres- 
ent light-house  was  not  yet  built,  but  an 
old  round  tower,  which  still  exists,  had 
long  been  used  as  a signal  station,  for 
semaphore  by  day,  and  at  night  for  bea- 
con, in  the  times  of  war  and  tumult;  and 
most  people  called  it  the  “Monument.” 
This  station  was  now  of  very  small  im- 
portance, and  sometimes  did  nothing  for 
a year  together ; but  still  it  was  very  good 
and  useful,  because  it  enabled  an  ancient 
tar,  whose  feet  had  been  carried  away  by 
a cannon-ball,  to  draw  a little  money  once 
a month,  and  to  think  himself  still  a fine 
British  bulwark. 

In  the  summer-time  this  hero  always 
slung  his  hammock  here,  with  plenty  of 
wind  to  rock  him  off  to  sleep,  but  in  win- 
ter King  dSolus  himself  could  not  have 
borne  it.  “Monument  Joe,”  as  almost 
everybody  called  him,  was  a queer  old 
character  of  days  gone  by.  Sturdy  and 
silent,  but  as  honest  as  the  sun,  he  made 
his  rounds  as  regularly  as  that  great  orb, 
and  with  equally  beneficent  object.  For 
twice  a day  he  stumped  to  fetch  his  beer 
from  Widow  Precious,  and  the  third  time 
to  get  his  little  pannikin  of  grog.  And 
now  the  time  was  growing  for  that  last 
important  duty,  when  a stranger  stood  be- 
fore him  with  a crown  piece  in  his  hand. 

“Now  don’t  get  up,  captain,  don’t  dis- 
turb yourself,”  said  Mr.  Mordacks,  gra- 
ciously; “ your  country  has  claimed  your 
activity,  I see,  and  I hope  it  makes  amends 
to  you.  At  the  same  time  I know  that  it 
very  seldom  does.  Accept  this  little  trib- 
ute from  the  admiration  of  a friend.” 

Old  Joe  took  the  silver  piece  and  rung 
it  on  his  tin  tobacco-box,  then  stowed  it 
inside,  and  said,  ‘ ‘ Gammon ! What  d’ye 
want  of  me  ?” 

“Your  manners,  my  good  Sir,  are 
scarcely  on  a par  with  your  merits.  I 
bribe  no  man ; it  is  the  last  thing  I would 
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ever  dream  of  doing.  But  whenever  a 
question  of  memory  arises,  I have  often 
observed  a great  failure  of  that  power 
without — without,  if  you  will  excuse  the 
expression,  the  administration  of  a little 
grease.” 

“Smooggling?  Aught  about  smoog- 
gling  ?”  Old  Joe  shut  his  mouth  sternly ; 
for  he  hated  and  scorned  the  coast-guards, 
whose  wages  were  shamefully  above  his 
own,  and  who  had  the  impudence  to  or- 
der him  for  signals ; while,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  found  free  trade  a policy  liber- 
al, enlightening,  and  inspiriting. 

“No,  -captain,  no;  not  a syllable  of 
that.  You  have  been  in  this  place  about 
sixteen  years.  If  you  had  only  been  here 
four  years  more,  your  evidence  would 
have  settled  all  I want  to  know.  No 
wreck  can  take  place  here,  of  course, 
without  your  knowledge  ?” 

“Dunnothat.  B’lieve  one  have.  There's 
a twist  of  the  tide  here — but  what  good  to 
tell  landlubbers  t” 

“You  are  right.  I should  never  un- 
derstand such  things.  But  I find  them 
wonderfully  interesting!  You  are  not  a 
native  of  this  place,  and  knew  nothing  of 
Flamborough  before  you  came  here  ?” 

Monument  Joe  gave  a grunt  at  this, 
and  a long  squirt  of  tobacco  juice.  ‘ ‘ And 
don’t  want,”  he  said. 

“Of  course,  you  are  superior,  in  every 
way  superior.  You  find  these  people 
rough,  and  far  inferior  in  manners.  But 
either,  my  good  friend,  you  will  re-open 
your  tobacco-box,  or  else  you  will  answer 
me  a few  short  questions,  which  trespass 
in  no  way  upon  your-duty  to  the  king,  or 
to  his  loyal  smugglers.” 

Old  Joe  looked  up,  with  weather-beat- 
en eyes,  and  saw  that  he  had  no  fool  to 
deal  with,  in  spite  of  all  soft  palaver. 
The  intensity  of  Mr.  Mordacks’s  eyes  made 
him  blink,  and  mutter  a bad  word  or  two, 
but  remain  pretty  much  at  his  service. 
And  the  last  intention  he  could  entertain 
was  that  of  restoring  this  fine  crown  piece. 
“Spake  on,  Sir,”  he  said;  “and  I will 
spake  accordin’.” 

“Very  good.  I shall  give  you  very 
little  trouble.  I wish  to  know  whether 
there  was  any  wreck  here,  kept  quiet  per- 
haps, but  still  some  ship  lost,  about  three 
or  four  years  before  you  came  to  this  sta- 
tion. It  does  not  matter  what  ship,  any 
ship  at  all,  which  may  have  gone  down 
without  any  fuss  at  all.  You  know  of 
none  such  ? Very  well.  You  were  not 


here ; and  the  people  of  this  place  are 
wonderfully  close.  But  a veteran  of  the 
Royal  Navy  should  know  how  to  deal 
with  them.  Make  your  inquiries  without 
seeming  to  inquire.  The  question  is  al- 
together private,  and  can  not  in  any  way 
bring  you  into  trouble.  Whereas,  if  you 
find  out  anything,  you  will  be  a made 
man,  and  live  like  a gentleman.  You 
hate  the  lawyers  ? All  the  honest  sea- 
men do.  I am  not  a lawyer,  and  my  ob- 
ject is  to  fire  a broadside  into  them.  Ac- 
cept this  guinea;  and  if  it  would  suit  you 
to  have  one  every  week  for  the  rest  of 
your  life,  I will  pledge  you  my  word  for 
it,  paid  in  advance,  if  you  only  find  out 
for  me  one  little  fact,  of  which  I have  no 
doubt  whatever,  that  a merchant  ship  was 
cast  away  near  this  Head  just  about  nine- 
teen years  agone.” 

That  ancient  sailor  was  accustomed  to 
surprises ; but  this,  as  he  said,  when  he 
came  to  think  of  it,  made  a clean  sweep 
of  him,  fore  and  aft.  Nevertheless,  he 
had  the  presence  of  mind  required  for 
pocketing  the  guinea,  which  was  too  good 
for  his  tobacco-box ; and  as  one  thing  at 
a time  was  quite  enough  upon  his  mind, 
he  probed  away  slowly,  to  be  sure  there 
was  no  hole.  Then  he  got  up  from  his 
squatting  form,  with  the  usual  activity  of 
those  who  are  supposed  to  have  none  left, 
and  touched  his  brown  hat,  standing  clev- 
erly. “ What  be  I to  do  for  all  this  ?”  he 
asked. 

“Nothing  more  than  what  I have  told 
you.  To  find  out'  slowly,  and  without 
saying  why,  in  the  way  you  sailors  know 
how  to  do,  whether  such  a thing  came  to 
pass,  as  I suppose.  You  must  not  be 
stopped  by  the  lies  of  anybody.  Of  course 
they  will  deny  it,  if  they  got  some  of  the 
wrecking ; or  it  is  just  possible  that  no 
one  even  heard  of  it ; and  yet  there  may 
be  some  traces.  Put  two  and  two  togeth- 
er, my  good  friend,  as  you  have  the  very 
best  chance  of  doing;  and  soon  you  may 
put  two  to  that  in  your  pocket,  and  twen- 
ty, and  a hundred,  and  as  much  as  you 
can  hold.” 

“When  shall  I see  your  good  honor 
again,  to  score  log-run,  and  come  to  a 
reckoning  ?” 

“Master  Joseph,  work  a wary  course. 
Your  rating  for  life  will  depend  upon 
that.  You  may  come  to  this  address,  if 
you  have  anything  important.  Other- 
wise you  shall  soon  hear  of  me  again. 
Good-by.” 
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Beatrix  Esmond  is  oue  of  the  “crea- 
tions” of  fiction.  It  is  a character  which 
is  at  once  accepted  as  typical,  and  remains  a 
type  universally  recognized,  like  Lady  Mac- 
beth and  Uncle  Toby  and  Dr.  Primrose.  She 
is  wholly  a woman  of  the  world,  unprincipled, 
heartless,  clever,  and  fascinating.  Essentially 
Beatrix  Esmond  is  Becky  Sharp.  The  differ-  ' 
ence  is  one  of  setting,  not  of  substance.  Both 
are  women  who  bend  all  their  talent  and  re- 
source unscrupulously  to  their  advancement 
in  worldly  advantage.  There  is  no  sacrifice 
that  both  would  not  make  to  secure  it.  Truth, 
friendship,  personal  honor,  everything,  would 
be  gladly  squandered  to  secure  ease,  luxury, 
rank,  a brilliant  match,  or  brilliant  dishonor. 
One,  indeed,  ivas  born  of  a higher  social  rank, 
but  the  souls  of  both  are,  equally  sordid  and 
vulgar.  With  singular  felicity  Thackeray  has 
succeeded  in  making  Beatrix  very  attractive. 
She  is  sparkling,  graceful,  tasteful,  high-bred, 
well-dressed,  perfectly  comme  il  faut.  Henry 
Esmond  can  not  choose  but  love.  Yet  Beatrix 
is  a lamia  only.  The  woman  whom  the  high- 
hearted gentleman  loves  would  be  a prince’s 
mistress  rather  than  his  wife.  It  is  a bright, 
beautiful,  bewildering  serpent  to  which  his 
heart  is  loyal. 

If  now  some  later  “Virginian,”  some  con- 
temporary Warrington,  leading  his  tranquil 
country  life  at  Castlewood,  should  find  in  an 
old  box  or  brass-bound  trunk  of  Queen  Anne’s 
day  a mass  of  yellow  letters  of  the  time  that 
Thackeray  describes,  he  would  linger  long  over 
the  treasure  with  musing  delight,  lost  in  dreams 
of  Lady  Castlewood  and  her  later  husband  and 
the  beautiful  Beatrix.  If,  at  length,  he  opened 
some  one  of  the  half-mojildering  manuscripts, 
and  saw  that  it  was  a letter  of  the  Lady  Bea- 
trix, and  read  these  words,  would  they  not  be 
the  very  words  that  he  might  expect  to  read 
if  he  knew  that  lady  aright : “ I hope  to  hear 
nothing  about  affections  being  engaged,  be- 
cause that  is  a poor  excuse.  We  all  know 
that  men’s  or  women’s  affections  may  be  got 
over,  and  that  only  fools  marry  for  anything 

but  connections  or  great  wealth I have  no 

other  idea  of  comfort  in  any  other  mode  of  life 
than  in  courts,  and  living  with  people  of  rank, 
and  going  into  company  every  day.  I hate 
retirement  and  domestic  life,  and  have  sacri- 
ficed through  life  everything  to  my  ambition.” 
Mr.  Warrington  would  smile,  perhaps,  at  the 
folly  of  recording  such  sentiments,  and  more 
soberly  reflect  that  the  words  revealed  the 
beautiful  Beatrix  more  perfectly  even  than  a 
portrait  by  Kneller. 

As  ho  turned  over  the  fading  manuscripts, 
and  perused  the  record  of  so  mean  a worldli- 
uess,he  might  well  wonder  that  a woman  could 
be  so  beautiful  in  her  face  and  so  deformed  in 
her  soul . The  ghostly  letters  would  gradually 
seem  to  him  repulsive  from  their  want  of  brill- 
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iancy  or  humor,  and  from  the  lack  of  any 
glimpse  of  the  life  or  society  of  the  time,  ex- 
cept that  of  her  own  spiritual  barren  ness.  He 
certainly  would  find  them  without  charm  of 
style,  or  any  charm  whatever,  and  they  would 
be  notable  only  as  a study  of  character,  and  a 
character  hard  and  selfish  and  wholly  without 
attraction.  Doubtless  his  mind  would  con- 
stantly recur  to  the  famously  beautiful  wom- 
an, and  he  would  perlmps  doubt  as  he  read 
whether,  after  all,  she  did  not  go  off  with  a 
prince,  to  be  disowned  possibly  by  his  family, 
yet  still  to  pride  herself  upon  the  connection, 
and  to  shine  in  court  circles  with  an  indirect 
lustre  shed  by  a royal  name.  If  it  were  but 
the  imperial  family  of  Barataria  to  which  she 
could  claim  some  tie,  if  she  could  only  be  rec- 
ognized as  a Princess  Panza,  it  would  be  glory 
enough,  and  the  Lady  Beatrix  would  envy  no 
woman. 

But  how  much  more  would  Mr.  Warrington 
he  amazed  if  he  discovered  as  he  read  the  yel- 
lowing manuscripts  that  his  beautiful  relation 
had  been  for  a time  the  rightful  wife  of  a 
king,  and  by  marriage  a member  of  the  most 
conspicuous  family  in  Europo  of  her  time,  and 
at  a most  interesting  period  of  history ! How 
would  his  amazement  grow  as  he  perceived 
that  the  writer  of  the  letters  that  he  held  lived 
for  many  years  in  the  highest  circles  frequent- 
ed by  famous  figures  of  every  kind,  herself  by 
her  name  and  her  beauty  a striking  part  of 
that  brilliant  society,  and  that,  with  her  un- 
equalled opportunities,  her  letters  might  well 
be  fascinating  chapters  in  a delightful  kind 
of  literature ! He  would  scan  the  leaves  with 
fresh  eagerness  to  seize  the  very  form  and  press- 
ure of  a prodigious  epoch,  and  if  some  happy 
thought  suggested  to  him  that  a woman  of 
whom  tradition  said  that  beauties  envied  her 
beauty  and  wits  dreaTled  her  wit,  that  kings 
sought  her  acquaintance  and  princes  claimed 
her  friendship,  might  write  letters  which 
should  show  the  savoir-vivre  of  Chesterfield, 
the  cold  cynicism  of  Rochefoucauld,  and  the 
practical  economy  of  Franklin,  lie  would  think 
it  only  probable,  and  turn  the  page  to  see 
what  the  clever  Lady  Beatrix  said  of  Boliug- 
broke  and  Marlborough  and  Harley,  of  Addison 
and  Swift  and  the  Duchess. 

This  is  what  he  would  read — some  of  the 
allusions  seem,  indeed,  to  be  singular  for  a 
beauty  and  wit  of  the  last  century : 

“Marriage  ought  never  to  be  entered  into 
for  any  other  purpose  than  comfort,  and  there 
is  none  without  consequence  and  fortune, 
without  these  it  is  more  prudent  to  live  single.” 

“For  this  life  there  is  nothing  but  disap- 
pointment. The  happiest  are  those  who  sup- 
port misfortune  best.  I find  that  travellers  ex- 
aggerate; there  is  scarcity  of  money  in  all 
families,  and  in  all  countries  people  have  poor 
I relations  to  support.” 
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“ There  is  no  knowing  how  marriages  may 
turn  out — women  may  treat  husbands  ill,  leave 
them,  die  before  them ; but  if  a good  provision 
bo  made  for  tho  husband,  there  is  nothing  lost 
by  risking  a marriage.” 

“Waiter  Scott’s  novels  would  amuse  you 
very  much.  They  are  read  by  people  of  all 

ages,  and  are  almost  all  historical Walter 

Scott  has  made  a large  fortune  by  his  novels.” 

“ She  has  made  the  greatest  match  that  any 
woman  ever  made,  and  I suppose  now  that 
people  will  see  that  Mrs.  Caton  was  right  in 
starving  herself  to  keep  her  daughters  in  Eu- 
rope. The  Marquis  of  Wellesley  is  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  He  married  an  Italiau  sing- 
er, by  whom  he  had  a family  of  children.  She 
is  dead.  He  has  no  fortune ; he  is  over  head 

and  ears  in  debt The  Catons,  I suppose, 

will  be  enchanted  at  the  match,  and  with  rea- 
son, too,  for  it  gives  them  a rank  in  Europe ; 
and  with  Mr.  Carroll’s  money  to  keep  it  up, 
they  may  be  considered  the  most  fortuuate  in 

the  United  States  of  America I can  only 

say,  if  Jerome  were  a girl,  and  had  made  such 
a match,  I am  convinced  that  I should  have 
died  with  joy.” 

“ In  America  there  are  no  resources  except 
marriage ; and  as  there  was  no  one  there  for 
me  to  marry,  I very  naturally  sought  to  quit 
a place  where  I was  not  pleased.” 

“ I am  sure  that  backwardness  has  been  a 
great  disad vantage  to  myself.” 

“ Mrs.  Caton  has  set  me  a good  example  on  the 
subject.  She  has,  however,  been  more  fortu- 
nate in  fixing  her  children  than  I can  hope  to 
be.  I think  they  are  the  most  fortunate  peo- 
ple I have  ever  heard  or  read  of.  Louisa  has 
made  a great  match.  He  is  very  handsome, 
not  more  than  twenty-eight,  and  will  be  a 
dnke,  with  thirty  thousand  pounds  a year.” 

u After  I had  married  the  brother  of  an 

emperor,  I had  not  the  meauness  of  spirit  to 
descend  from  such  au  elevation  to  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  being  the  wife  of  an  Ameri- 
can.” 

“ Can  yon,  for  love  or  money,  contrive  to 
send  me  a string  of  white  topazes  f I want  to 
wear  it  as  a necklace,  aud  pretend  that  they 

are  diamonds I was  very  intimate  with 

Lady  Normauby  the  lost  year  of  her  reign  at 
Florence.  She  is  the  very  quintessence  of 
fashion — the  fine  flower  of  bon  ton.  All  is  vex- 
ation and  vanity.” 

The  amazed  Mr.  Warrington  would  turn  and 
turn,  and  sift  and  sift,  but  this  is  all  the  Ches- 
terfield and  Rochefoucauld  and  Franklin  that 
he  would  fiud.  These  are  all  the  glimpses  of 
the  dazzling  Bolingbroke  and  the  famous  Marl- 
borough and  the  wily  Duchess  that  could  be 
gathered  from  the  letters  of  the  beautiful  Lady 
Beatrix.  They  would  prove  to  be  nothing  but 
a record  of  tho  consuming  desire  of  a merce- 
nary woman  to  marry  her  son  to  a fortune, 
and  of  her  rage  when  he  marries  the  woman 
that  he  loves ; and  poor  Mr.  Warrington  would 
think  that  his  wits  were  going,  if  upon  look- 


ing closer  at  the  fading  signature  upon  tho 
fragile  page,  he  should  read,  instead  of  Bea- 
trix Esmond,  Betsey  Patterson. 

The  latest  foreign  observer  of  our  morals 
and  manners,  who  has  written  a book  describ- 
ing them,  is  Sir  George  Campbell,  a Liberal 
member  of  Parliament,  and  evidently  a gen- 
tleman of  good  feeling,  as  well  as  an  intel- 
ligent and  shrewd  traveller.  His  book  is  com- 
posed of  familiar  lectures  to  his  Scotch  con- 
stituents, and  it  is  colloquial  and  simple  in 
tone — a kind  of  rough-and-ready  sketch  of  us 
which  is  faithful  and  sincere.  There  are  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  book  which  are  very  valuable 
politically,  containing  much  that  all  Americans 
may  wisely  ponder.  There  is,  however,  noth- 
ing of  the  prig  or  pedant  in  Sir  George’s 
talk,  and  he  does  not  patronize  us.  There 
would  be  no  harm  done  if  he  did,  for  there  are 
few  more  genuinely  comical  figures  than  that 
of  the  Briton  patronizing  other  countries,  aud 
especially  this  precocious  offspring  of  his  own. 
Somebody  lately  complained  that  we  must  en- 
dure to  l>e  patronized  by  Anthony  Trollope  in 
his  paper  upon  Hawthorne  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican. But  that  suggestion  is  of  itself  delight- 
fully humorous.  Mr.  Trollope  patronizing  us 
in  writiug  about  Hawthorne  is  certainly  “de- 
licious.” Victor  Hugo  might  likewise  patron- 
ize the  English  in  a paper  upon  Shakespeare. 
Until  we  saw  this  seusitiveness  we  were  not 
aware  that  we  could  be  patronized. 

It  is  possible,  however,  profitably  to  criti- 
cise some  things  which  attract  the  attention 
of  the  traveller  in  this  happy  clime,  aud  this 
Sir  George  Campbell  has  done  with  perfect 
good  humor.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  it  is 
curious  that  a nation  so  inventive  and  pro- 
gressive should  be  satisfied  with  so  dead  a 
level  of  uniformity  iu  many  things.  Have  we 
not  all  observed  it  for  ourselves!  Has  not 
this  very  Easy  Chair  erewhile  commented  dif- 
fidently upon  that  omnipresent  fried  beefsteak 
steeped  iu  grease  at  the  public  morning  table! 
and  that  universal  white  pastry  aud  buck- 
wheat cake,  have  they  not  been  remarked  in 
the  works  of  authority  that  reprove  our  cook- 
ery ! Sir  George  observes  that  all  our  hotels 
are  on  the  same  plan,  and  our  railway  car- 
riages, “ and  so  are  some  other  things.”  But 
here,  indeed,  he  lays  himself  open  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  railway  carriages  and  the 
larger  hotels  are  not  unusually  good.  He  says 
truly  that  we  have  not  the  cozy,  comfortable 
English  hotel  or  tho  foreign  caf<6.  But  the 
reason  is  obvious.  This  is  a travelling  nation 
of  widely  diffused  population.  In  England  the 
country  is  small,  the  population  compact,  and 
the  travelling  class  largely  composed  of  people 
of  leisure  and  fortune.  In  such  a country  the 
inns  will  be  small  and  comfortable.  But  when 
travel  greatly  increases,  the  hotels  will  grow 
larger.  The  Grand  H6tel  and  the  other  cara- 
vansaries in  Paris  are  the  natural  result  of  the 
immense  modern  travel.  Cafrs,  also,  like  clubs, 
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are  the  product  of  leisure,  and  leisure  is  not  yet 
an  American  possession.  The  American  land* 
lord  must  provide  for  a vast  shifting  throng  of 
busy  people,  and  it  is  good  economy  to  build  a 
huge  hotel  and  to  distribute  the  company  by 
elevators  upon  a dozen  floore.  In  place  of 
the  cafd  of  the  boulevards,  lunch-rooms  down 
town,  and  ice-cream  and  refreshment  saloons 
near  the  theatres  and  balls,  are  practicable ; 
but  the  company  for  the  cafd  has  not  yet  ap- 
peared. 

Our  Sir  George  with  sly  sarcasm  remarks 
that  the  reading-rooms  and  other  public  apart- 
ments are  not  very  comfortable,  but  the  bar- 
ber’s shop  attached  to  every  American  hotel 
is  luxurious.  He  agrees  with  Mr.  Trollope  in 
denouncing  as  “ the  most  horrible  place  iu  the 
world  the  ladies’  room,  which  is  always  the 
stiffest,.  barest,  and  most  uncomfortably  gor- 
geous place  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive — 
not  a book,  or  a newspaper,  or  a domestic  com- 
fort of  any  kind — a place  into  which  a stran- 
ger can  hardly  dare  to  enter  unless  he  be  a 
man  of  iron  nerves ; and  if  he  does  enter,  can 
not  make  himself  comfortable  in  any  way.” 
What  honest  American  can  lay  his  hand  upon 
his  heart  and  deny  it!  What  can  be  less 
home-like,  or  more  freezing  and  forbidding, 
than  this  kiud  of  “ladies’  parlor,”  or  drawing- 
room f It  is  as  domestic  and  comfortable  as 
an  upholsterer’s  wareroom,  and  no  more  so. 
Sir  George  very  naturally  asks  why,  with  all 
our  experience  of  Continental  travelling,  we 
don’t  condescend  to  introduce  into  our  public 
palaces  some  of  “ the  nice  comfortable  draw- 
ing-rooms in  Swiss  and  other  hotels.”  And 
why  do  we  not  ? In  great  part  because  Amer- 
icans generally  have  not  the  English  desire  of 
snug  comfort.  As  a nation  we  are  much  more 
gregarious  than  our  elder  brother  Bull.  An 
American  is  squeezed  in  an  omnibus  or  street 
car,  or  “doubled  up”  at  a crowded  inn,  with 
very  much  more  equanimity  than  his  brother 
Bull.  As  Sir  George  says,  this  country  seems 
to  the  English  stranger  upon  his  arrival  very 
much  like  his  own.  The  language,  above  all, 
is  the  same,  the  general  aspect  of  life  is  very 
similar.  But  still  the  national  character  and 
characteristics  are  different.  Sir  George  re- 
marks truly  that  public  life  in  the  hotel  ball  is 
wliat  the  American  men  seem  to  like  best.  It 
is  a fact,  and  it  is  due  to  many  causes,  and 
among  them  the  imperfect  education,  and  con- 
sequently more  limited  resources,  of  the  vast 
“travelling  public”  in  this  country,  as  com- 
pared with  much  of  the  same  smaller  public  in 
England.  Another  reason,  doubtless,  is  differ- 
ence of  temperament. 

But  the  fact,  whatever  the  reason  may  be, 
undoubtedly  goes  far  to  explain  many  of  the 
other  phenomena  that  Sir  George  notes.  A 
people  which  likes  to  swarm  in  huge  hotel 
halls  will  not  be  fastidious  about  cozy  and 
comfortable  parlors.  If  the  American  man 
likes  the  throng  of  the  hall,  the  American 
woman  likes  to  sit  in  a rocking-chair  iu  the 


gorgeously  dreary  ladies’  room  and  survey  the 
dresses  and  the  demeanor  of  other  women. 
English  observers  in  this  conntry  ought  to  re- 
member that  impressions  of  national  charac- 
teristics are  given  here  by  the  average  Amer- 
ican, while  in  England  they  are  furnished  by 
select  Englishmen.  When  an  American  goes 
to  England,  he  sees  with  his  imagination,  be 
beholds  the  country  of  Chaucer  and  Shakes- 
peare, of  Alfred  and  Runnymede,  of  the  green 
lanes  and  way-side  inns  of  song  and  story, 
of  a spleudid  and  historic  aristocracy,  of  in- 
finite riches,  of  inspiring  association,  and  a 
country  also  in  which  such  a traveller  docs 
not  see  the  actnal  people  of  to-day  as  a stran- 
ger sees  them  here.  The  superficial  impres- 
sion of  England  is  given  by  a select  class,  that 
of  the  United  States  by  the  average  citizen, 
and  while  many  tilings  in  this  country  are  dis- 
tasteful to  the  conventional  standard  of  the 
intelligent  English  traveller,  ho  would  hardly 
deny  that  there  is  a general  refinement  or  free- 
dom from  vulgarity  in  “the  States”  which 
among  the  less  educated  part  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen does  not  exist. 

Sir  George’s  book  is  well  worth  reading  and 
heeding.  It  is  pleasant  to  compare  both  its 
tone  and  the  comments  upon  it  with  the  tone 
of  the  English  traveller  of  sixty  years  ago  and 
the  comments  upon  bis  performance.  How 
very  thin-skinned  our  good  fathers  were! 
How  the  sneer  of  some  absnrd  cockney  seemed 
to  sting!  Paulding  wrote  a squib  in  revenge 
which  gave  great  satisfaction  to  many  sensi- 
tive American  souls.  But  of  most  of  the  books 
about  us  Mr.  Toots’s  aphorism  was  the  suffi- 
cient criticism — ’twas  of  no  kind  of  conse- 
quence. There  was  an  old  fellow  long  ago, 
destitute  of  the  social  amenities,  who  was 
asked,  upon  returning  from  a certain  place,  if 
be  had  left  any  one  there.  “ Yes,”  he  answer- 
ed, “ or  rather,  no ; for  there  was  only  Seebody, 
and  he  ain’t  nobody.”  Seebody  wrote  a great 
many  books  of  travel  in  America.  But  Sir 
George’s  is  of  another  kind. 


There  is  no  more  fascinating  reading  than 
a good  autobiography,  and  some  of  the  most 
delightful  books  are  the  stories  of  the  lives  of 
famous  persons  written  by  themselves.  We 
hardly  dare  to  mention  any,  lest  the  best  of  so 
illustrious  a host  should  escape  ns.  Cicero’s 
letters,  for  instance,  to  begin  far  away;  Sully’s 
memoirs;  Montaigne;  Benveuuto  Celliui;  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbnry;  Gibbon;  Roussean;  Goe- 
the; Franklin.  These  are  but  specimen  names 
of  those  who  have  told  their  own  story;  but 
what  entertainment  and  instruction,  what  wit 
and  wisdom,  what  pictures  of  life  ami  passion, 
always  fresh  and  charming,  they  suggest!  If 
a man  could  have  but  one  kind  of  book,  he 
■would  probably  select  poetry.  Bu  t i f be  con  Id 
have  two,  would  not  the  second  be  autobiog- 
raphy ? He  would  get  a great  deal  of  poetry 
with  that,  too,  and  history,  and  manners,  and 
morals,  and  wliat  an  immense  quantity  of  the 
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proper  study  of  mankind ! It  was  a valuable 
series  which  Mr.  Howells  began  some  time 
since,  and  which  included  Lord  Herbert,  the 
Margravine  of  Baireuth,  Gibbon,  Alfieri,  Gol- 
doni, Thomas  Ellwood ; and  it  has  stopped — if 
indeed  it  must  be  so— for  any  reason  but  lack 
of  material. 

Yet  it  might  easily  seem  that  autobiography 
would  be  the  most  unsatisfactory  instead  of 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  kinds  of  literature. 
A man  who  is  paiuting  his  own  portrait  will 
not  consciously  deform  himself  for  the  scorn 
or  derision  of  posterity.  Whatever  the  prov- 
erb may  say,  he  certainly  will  not  have  a fool 
for  a hero  if  lie  cau  help  it.  Yet  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  if  a fool  writes  an  autobiogra- 
phy, the  portrait  of  a fool  is  the  result.  Has 
the  gentle  reader  ever  been  in  Florence,  and 
does  he  remember,  in  the  gallery  of  the  Uffizi, 
the  portraits  of  the  famous  painters  by  them- 
selves f Or  has  he  ever  contemplated  those  of 
our  own  National  Academicians  by  the  same 
artists  f Does  he  recall  an  ill-favored  man 
among  them?  Are  they  not  two  collections 
of  portraits  of  a remarkably  uniform,  hand- 
some, and  picturesque  society  T And  yet,  again, 
are  not  such  portraits  among  the  most  delight- 
ful, and  probably  the  best,  that  we  see  f With 
Raphael’s  Julius  and  Leo,  aud  the  great  Ti- 
tians, and  the  Yaudycks  and  Rubens  and  Ve- 
lasquez, are  not  the  heads  of  those  masters  by 
themselves  quite  as  interesting!  We  might 
suppose  that  painters  who  drew  their  own 
likenesses  would  hatter  sitters  instinctively 
and  inordinately.  But  have  we  not  probably 
as  intrinsically  true  portraits  of  the  great  art- 
ists as  the  photograph  would  have  given  us! 
Indeed,  do  we  not  all  secretly  feel,  when  we 
see  our  own  photographs,  that  the  sun  has  been 
exceedingly  unjust  to  us  ? May  not  a man  be 
honestly  conscions  of  better  looks  than  the  re- 
sult of  the  “ Now,  Sir,  please  put  on  a plea- 
sant expression,”  of  the  excellent  photographic 
artist  f When  Webster  is  told  to  look  benign- 
ly at  a knot-hole,  and  not  to  wink,  while  a 
worthy  man,  smelling  of  chemicals,  puts  his 
head  in  a vise,  perks  up  his  chin,  and  times 
him  with  a silver  watch,  how  can  we  reason- 
ably expect  that  the  process  will  result  in  an 
adequate  likeness  f It  is  not  the  form  of  his 
nose  and  brow,  and  “a  pleasant  expression,” 
and  brushed  hair,  and  chin  at  an  angle  that 
we  want,  but  Webster — 

“ the  front  of  Jove  himself ; 

An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  command.” 

This  is  what  the  painters  give  us  in  their  own 
portraits.  Why  not  Webster,  or  Goethe,  or 
Gibbon,  or  Franklin,  in  their  autobiographies  T 

Mr.  Seward  was  once  asked  why  he  had  not 
kept  a diary  during  the  war.  He  sent  for  a 
book,  which  was  brought  to  him — a huge  blank 
book  bound  in  russia,  with  a padlock  and  key. 
“ There,”  said  he ; “ I bought  this  book  for  the 
purpose.  I made  every  arrangement.  I de- 
termined to  write  here  every  day  the  history 
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of  events.  I was  quite  ardent  in  my  purpose ; 
but  when  I reflected  that  I was  to  be  a chief 
actor  in  the  events  to  be  recorded,  and  that  my 
diary  would  lie  under  suspicion  of  being  a spe- 
cial plea,  an  apologia  pro  vita  mia  in  a poor 
sense,  I decided  to  let  somebody  else  tell  the 
story.”  Suppose  that  Caesar  had  made  the 
same  decision,  or  Sully ! Who  are  to  give  us 
authentic  accounts  of  events  if  not  the  chief 
actors  in  them!  And  nothing  is  surer  than 
that  the  secondary  writers  will  have  a distort- 
ing admiration  or  dislike  of  the  chief  actors 
whom  they  describe,  so  that  their  work  will  bo 
as  inaccurate  as  any  autobiographical  record 
of  the  actors  themselves.  Historians  and  bi- 
ographers take  sides  with  persons  and  events 
quite  as  ardently  as  any  man  would  take  sides 
with  himself.  Frederick  the  Great’s  autobi- 
ography would  have  been  less  flattering  to  its 
hero  than  Carlyle’s  memoir. 

In  the  literary  and  private  autobiographies 
there  are  other  charms,  such  as  those  of  Cot- 
top  and  Gibbon.  Here  are  the  fine  details  of 
daily  private  life  in  town  or  country  of  an- 
other century,  the  manners,  the  customs,  the 
minor  incidents,  which  supply  the  vivid  “ local 
color”  which  is  essential  to  the  true  picture. 
There  is  one  amusing  touch  of  this  kind  in  an 
essay  of  Leigh  Hunt’s  upon  “Early  Rising,” 
in  the  Indicator . It  carries  the  reader  instant- 
ly into  the  cold  winter  bedroom  of  the  London 
house  of  sixty  and  seventy  years  ago,  before 
the  era  of  warm  houses,  recalling  the  time 
with  a freshness  that  fixes  it  forever.  We 
were  speaking  last  month  of  Macaulay’s  fa- 
mous third  chapter.  To  mauy  readers  it  is 
the  most  delightful  in  his  history,  and  to  all  it 
is  most  graphic  and  entertaining.  It  is  so  be- 
cause of  the  universal  and  instinctive  desire 
to  know  under  what  outward  conditions  the 
events  that  interest  us  occurred,  and  the  per- 
sons who  are  historic  moved.  The  details 
which  give  the  charm  to  that  chapter  are  pre- 
cisely such  as  the  private  autobiographies  re- 
cord. How  the  lively  story  of  Charles  the 
Second’s  reign  would  be  dulled  if  Pepys’s 
Diary  were  unknown ! and  how  many  inval- 
uable touches  of  the  time  we  owe  to  Evelyn ! 

Both  Evelyn  and  Pepys  pain  tod  their  own 
portraits  in  their  diaries.  They  may  have 
even  intended  to  flatter  themselves,  and  to 
present  an  attractive  figure  to  posterity,  for 
when  a man  writes  he  writes  for  somebody. 

But  whatever  they  intended,  the  portraits  are 
there,  and  nobody  questions  or  doubts  their 
fidelity,  the  portraits  of  the  men  and  of  the 
times. 

No  canons  can  be  prescribed  for  writing 
autobiography,  because  its  essential  charm 
is  its  individuality.  Wo  do  not  wish  that 
the  writer  shall  conform  to  a uniform  stand- 
ard, but  that  he  shall  be  himself.  Pepys  must 
not  try  to  write  like  Crcsar.  We  do  not  care 
to  see  Horteusius  in  a bob-wig.  And  there 
are  very  different  degrees  of  interest  in  au- 
tobiographies. Colley  Cibber  is  a little  tedi- 
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ous,  but  Colley  Cibber  was  probably  a little 
tedious  in  the  llosli.  Madame  D’Arblay  leaves 
an  impression  of  a thin  personality,  but  no 
history  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Third  gives 
so  actual  and  life-like  a picture  as  her  diary 
of  the  dull  routine  of  royal  domesticity.  It  is 
the  unconsciousness,  or  even  the  conscious  un- 
consciousness, the  impossibility  of  the  writer’s 
hiding  himself,  which  makes  autobiography 
peculiarly  attractive.  A man  who  deals  with 
public  affairs,  a statesman,  a soldier,  will  leave 
to  history  the  detailed  description  of  great 
events,  while  ho  supplies  the  obscurer  private 
facts  known  to  him  because  he  is  the  chief 
actor.  The  author,  if  he  thinks  of  what  his 
reader  wishes  to  know,  will,  in  writing  his  au- 
tobiography, describe  the  habits  of  labor,  the 
origiu  of  his  works,  so  far  as  it  is  to  be  seized 
and  described,  the  incidents  and  characters 
which  are  naturally  brought  to  his  eye  and 
mind.  His  wisdom  and  wit  and  fancy  and  hu- 
mor, the  setting  of  his  story,  nature  has  already 
supplied  in  giving  him  his  genius.  There  is 
no  model  autobiography,  for  the  garrulity  of 
Pepys,  again,  is  as  characteristic  and  delight- 
ful as  the  grave  sententiousness  of  Cresar. 
An  author  of  trained  literary  habits,  with  a 
fastidious  sense  of  literary  art,  will  produce 
an  autobiography  as  different  as  that  of  Gib- 
bon from  Richardson's  Letters.  It  is,  in  fact, 
a natural  fruit,  which,  against  the  usual  rule, 
is  sweeter  than  auy  other. 


If  Plato’s  Academy  was  to  be  revived  upon 
the  Western  continent,  no  spot  could  have 
been  more  fitting  than  the  banks  of  the  tran- 
quil Concord,  where  the  Revolutionary  farmers 
fired  their  famous  shot,  the  home  of  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  and  Alcott,  and  for  some  years  of 
Hawthorne.  Iudeed,  the  very  spot  selected 
is  just  below  the  hill  along  w'hicli  the  farm- 
ers hurried  above  the  retreating  British,  and 
which  Hawthorne  has  enchanted  with  his  un- 
finished and  powerful  story  of  Septimiua  Fel- 
ton. There,  upon  the  edge  of  the  meadow- 
land,  near  Emerson’s  house  and  Hawthorne’s 
latest  home,  Mr.  Alcott,  with  the  invincible 
placidity  and  faith  wrliich  keep  him  young  at 
eighty,  and  Miss  Peabody,  who  kept  his  “ Rec- 
ord of  a School,”  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  the  practical 
philanthropist  and  untiring  secretary  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  have  this  year 
opened  a summer  school  of  philosophy,  enlist- 
ing the  services  of  accomplished  associates 
from  the  West  and  the  East.  The  project 
seemed  to  many  an  attempted  transcendental 
revival  which  was  sure  to  fail,  and  perhaps  a 
little  ridiculously.  But  the  desert  of  the  pro- 
jectors would  have  been  small  if  they  had  not 
dared  to  put  it  to  the  touch,  while  ridicule  is 
a quality  that  can  be  attached  to  the  best 
thiugs,  as  a boy  could  have  pinned  a piece  of 
paper  to  the  skirts  of  Washington. 

The  story  of  the  summer’s  success,  howev- 
er, for  the  project  did  not  fail,  has  been  told 
anonymously,  but  we  suspect  by  Mr.  Sanborn, 


and  it  is  exceedingly  interesting.  The  pur- 
pose was  to  stimulate  the  study  of  the  higher 
philosophy  and  general  interest  in  intellectual 
life ; and  it  was  to  be  accomplished  by  lectures 
upon  philosophical  and  spiritual  topics,  upon 
art  and  literature,  and  by  conversations  in  the 
manner  which  Mr.  Alcott  bos  made  familiar. 
The  lecturers  and  teachers  associated,  besides 
Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  Sanborn,  were  I>rofessor 
Peirce  of  Harvard,  Professor  W.  T.  Harris  of 
St.  Louis,  Dr.  H.  K.  Jones,  also  from  the  West, 
Mrs.  E.  D.  Cheney,  Mr.  D.  A.  Wasson,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Dr.  Bartol,  Colonel  Higginson,  Mr.  Thomas 
Davidson,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  O.  Blake,  and  the  di- 
rector of  the  school  was  Mr.  Emery,  of  Illinois. 
There  were  five  courses  of  ten  lectures  each, 
for  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  during  five 
weeks ; while  the  sixth  day  was  devoted  to  ten 
more  lectures.  All  creeds  and  all  parts  of  the 
country,  except  the  extreme  South,  were  rep- 
resented iu  the  school,  and  the  whole  number 
of  persons  who  attended  one  or  more  sessions 
of  the  school  was  betwreen  three  hundred  and 
fifty  and  four  hundred.  The  projectors  did 
not  wish  to  have  more  than  fifty  course  pu- 
pils, nor  would  they  begin  with  less  than  thir- 
ty. The  receipts  were  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred dollars.  Each  lecturer  was  paid  the  sum 
stipulated,  and  the  sum  total  of  the  expenses 
was  somewhat  less  than  seven  hundred  dollars. 

The  good  people  of  the  town,  it  is  reported, 
rather  expected  to  langh  or  pity.  So  there 
were  those  of  another  loveliest  village  of  the 
plain  who  are  said  to  have  remained  to  pray. 
The  good  people  of  Concord  did  not  laugh  or 
pity,  bnt  saw  with  pleasure  another  leaf  add- 
ed to  the  laurel  of  their  fame.  The  conver- 
sations recalled  the  colloquial  encounters  of 
Margaret  Fuller  and  Emerson,  and  Parker  and 
Lowell  and  Fredrika  Bremer,  and  the  brilliant 
“transcendental”  circle  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago.  The  lectures  were  profound  and  satis- 
factory. It  was  not  thought  best  to  admit 
teachers  of  “ the  so-called  positive,  or  cosmic, 
or  evolutional  philosophy.  This  way  of  think- 
ing was  thought  to  fiud  its  refutation  and  so- 
lution iu  the  more  spiritual  philosophy  taught 
by  Mr.  Alcott,  Dr.  Joues,  Professor  Harris,  etc., 
and  it  was  not  deemed  best  to  introduce  a re- 
futed or  a warmly  disputed  proposition  into 
the  course  of  instruction.”  Iudeed,  religions 
earnestness  aud  enthusiasm  were  observable 
throughout  all  the  exercises.  The  limitations 
seem  to  he  a little  perilous,  uuless  the  school 
is  designed  to  be  one  of  a special  form  of  phi- 
losophy. If  objections  to  teachers  of  the  evo- 
lutional philosophy  would  exclude  Darwin  or 
his  American  expositor,  Chauncey  Wright,  if 
he  were  still  living,  the  Concord  school  would 
still  lack  a final  grace.  The  success  was  so 
great  that  the  school  will  be  opened  another 
year,  and  probably  with  the  same  general 
course  of  instruction. 

Amid  the  confusion  of  summer  Wallace  com- 
mittees investigating  political  iniquities,  and 
Hepburn  committees  inquiring  into  railroad 
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despotisms,  and  the  geueral  eager  hum  of  mon- 
ey-making life,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear,  also, 
this  fine  strain  of  divine  philosophy,  and  to 
know  that  the  noisy  strife  of  “ shent  per  slient” 
does  not  drown  the  music  of  a higher  conten- 
tion. Throughout  his  long  and  serene  life  Mr. 
Alcott  has  maintained  an  unswerving  fidelity 
to  spiritual  interests,  and  if  his  service  seems 
to  have  been  that  of  taste  rather  than  of  pow- 
er, it  is  none  the  less  a genuine  service,  being 
the  unvarying  preference  of  the  intellectual 
life  to  all  others,  and  revealing  to  all  men, 
in  the  unwithering  freshness  of  accumulated 
years,  the  exceeding  great  reward  of  such  fidel- 
ity. It  is  a fitting  and  beautiful  crown  to  such 
a life  that  in  his  orchard  house,  suggestive  of 
the  simple  natural  delights  which  have  been 
always  dear  to  him,  he  should  gather  a school 
of  the  higher  philosophy,  and  in  the  very  heart 
of  Yankee-land  compel  glad  and  grateful  ac- 
knowledgment of  its  success. 

When  all  the  possible  fun  of  Pinafore , di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  seemed  to  have  been  ex- 
hausted, there  was  a delightful  renewal  of  it 
by  the  appearance  of  a gentleman  who  had 
been  abroad  during  the  epidemic,  and  bad  not 
heard  of  it.  “Has  this  Pinafore  anything  to 
do  with  a child’s  garment  t”  he  asked,  blandly, 
in  a company  as  delighted  by  the  question  as 
were  Mr.  Weller  and  liis  friends  upon  the  pond 
when  Mr.  Tupman  set  forth  on  skates.  But 
it  was  gilding  gold  and  painting  the  lily  when 
he  attributed  to  this  mysterious  and  pervasive 
Pinafore  every  joke  and  allusion  that  he  did  not 
understand.  If  some  one  ventured  an  original 
witticism,  u Pinafore,  I suppose,”  was  his  re- 
sponse, which  was  inexpressibly  gratifying, 
and  prolonged  the  hilarity  of  that  charming 
burlesque  under  a wholly  new  form.  But 
there  was  a touch  of  sadness  in  it,  also,  for  it 
inevitably  suggested  the  question,  What  is  to 
take  the  place  of  Pinafore  in  the  winter’s  en- 
joyments f 

The  popularity  of  the  pleasant  play  has 
been  severely  criticised  as  an  indication  of  ut- 
ter frivolity,  and  we  have  cited  the  remark  of 
the  accomplished  Englishman,  that  a public 
which  fell  into  a frenzy  over  Pinafore  could 
not  enjoy  nor  understand  Homer.  But  why 
might  he  not  have  said  the  same  of  Pick- 
wick? Everybody  in  England  laughed  over 
it.  The  judge  on  the  bench  and  the  stable- 
boy  in  the  stall  smiled  or  roared  as  Mr.  Win- 
kle revolved  around  his  horse,  or  Mr.  Pick- 
wick looked  out  in  dismay  from  the  curtains 
of  the  wrong  bed.  Conversation  bubbled 
with  8am  Wellerisms.  Everything  was  as 
the  donkey  said  when  he  met  the  wheelbar- 
row, or  as  the  elephant  remarked  when  he 
scratched  his  head.  How  could  a people  which 
so  heartily  enjoyed  “chops  and  tomato  sauce” 
also  enjoy 

“ Thebes  and  Pelops  line, 

And  the  tale  of  Troy  divine”? 

The  misfortune  of  the  Pickwicks  always  is 
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that,  good  as  the  Nicholas  Nicklebys  may  be, 
they  do  not  seem  to  be  as  good.  The  fresh- 
ness of  the  surprise  can  never  be  renewed,  and 
presently  the  memory  of  the  surprise  and  first 
delight  becomes  a tradition,  magnified  and  il- 
luminated by  the  glamour  of  tradition.  When, 
after  many  years  of  retirement,  Fanny  Kem- 
ble, as  she  was  fondly  called,  returned  to  the 
stage,  she  could  not  hold  her  own  unless  she 
did  not  only  as  well  as  before,  but  as  well  as 
admiring  and  regretting  memory  supposed 
that  she  did  before.  That  was  impossible. 
Mrs.  Siddons  would  disappoint  us  now,  could 
we  see  her  as  our  grandfathers  and  their  fa- 
thers saw  her.  Renown  has  given  her  a height 
which  mortals  do  not  attain.  Could  she  ap- 
pear, she  must  be  not  only  what  she  was,  but 
what  our  enlarging  and  enchanting  imagina- 
tions make  her  to  have  been.*’  It  is  not  other- 
wise with  the  fortunate  burlesque.  Although 
the  successor  of  Pinafore  may  be  as  humorous 
and  sparkling,  the  fun  as  excellent,  the  music 
as  rippling  and  charming,  it  can  not  be  as 
new.  The  bloom  of  novelty,  the  glow  of 
dawn,  is  irreparable.  It  is  as  true  of  Pinafore 
as  of  the  morning,  as  of  Homer. 

There  is,  however,  one  permanent  consola- 
tion : it  is  that  there  are  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  were  caught.  We  have  a secret 
pity  for  the  generation  that  knew  not  Pick - 
trick.  But  that  generation  pitied  their  fathers 
who  had  no  Byron  to  sing  for  them,  and  no 
Walter  Scott  to  tell  them  stories.  While  each 
age  enjoys  its  own  genius,  it  enjoys  also  the 
consciousness  that  there  will  be  yet  new  forms 
aud  fruits  of  genius.  It  is  true  of  “ seasons” 
as  of  ages  and  generations.  We  know  that 
the  humor  which  flowers  in  Pickwick  will  pres- 
ently appear  in  literatnre  in  some  work  now, 
of  course,  inconceivable,  but  not  less  unique 
and  delightful.  The  fun  of  the  Pinafore , also, 
may  not  return  in  any  play  of  this  season,  but 
suddenly  in  some  new  form  it  will  take  the 
town  and  enliven  all  conversation.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  its  authors  are  hard  at  work, 
and  it  has  been  hinted  that  they  will  try  a 
satire  upon  the  army  in  the  Pinafore  key.  But 
that  is  hardly  probable.  Even  if  the  result 
were  as  good,  it  would  not  seem  so.  But  the 
“ Bab  Ballads,”  which  furnished  the  motif  of  the 
Pinafore , are  full  of  similar  humorous  sugges- 
tion ; and  there  is  no  more  reason  to  fear  that 
the  fun  and  the  melody  of  the  authors  will 
fail  than  that  apple-trees  will  not  bear  apples. 

Hawthorne  was  thought  to  have  said  some 
hard  things  of  England  in  his  book  of  English 
sketches.  But  when  he  called  the  book  Our 
Old  Home , he  told  the  whole  story;  he  ex- 
pressed the  secret  feeling  of  the  educated  and 
patriotic  American.  Emerson,  also,  said  of 
England’s  literary  idol  of  the  hour,  that  his 
“ good”  was  good  to  eat,  and  of  England’s  ec- 
clesiastical establishment,  that  if  you  pushed 
a bishop  upon  the  religious  question,  he  had 
no  resource  but  to  ask  you  to  take  wine  with 
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him.  But  in  both  these  books  the  essential 
loyalty  of  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  authors 
to  the  trne  genius  of  England  is  perfectly  evi- 
dent, although  there  could  be  no  more  charac- 
teristic and  uncompromising  Americans  than 
they.  There  is  another  of  our  great  authors 
who  has  paid  the  same  tribute  to  England. 
Indeed,  it  is  upon  the  pages  of  Washiugtou 
Irving  that  we  must  look  for  the  most  fasci- 
nating picture  of  the  traditional  and  ideal 
England.  His  imaginative  fondness  for  old 
English  customs  and  life  led  him  to  describe 
them  with  charming  grace,  and  to  decorate 
them  with  quaint  allusions  and  quotations,  so 
that  he  throws  a delicate  glamour  over  Eng- 
land, which  makes  it  to  the  lialf-Euglish  Amer- 
ican heart  the  most  romantic  of  lands.  The 
very  warmth  of  jealousy  with  which  wo  often 
speak  of  England  is  due  to  the  family  feeling. 
With  the  advent  of  universal  suffrage  aud 
the  Irish  immigration,  it  has  been  part  of  the 
politics  of  a great  American  party  to  appeal  to 
a hostile  sentiment  which  has  a mixed  origin. 
Indeed,  politicians  of  all  schools  find  it  con- 
venient and  easy  to  stir  the  British  lion. 
That  kind  of  appeal  is  the  stock  “ gag”  of  the 
political  scene,  but  ’tis  as  innocent  os  “ Thisne, 
dear.” 

Irving,  indeed,  was  reproached  with  unpa- 
triotic fonduess  for  the  Old  Home.  This  was 
natural  enough,  for  he  lived  long  in  England, 
and  his  favorite  themes  were  often  charac- 
teristically English.  But  a little  reflection 
shows  that  they  are  thoroughly  American 
sketches  both  in  their  spirit  and  their  point 
of  view.  England  is  not  romantic  to  English- 
men in  Irving’s  way.  Indeed,  it  can  be  so 
only  to  the  descendants  of  Englishmen  in  oth- 
er lands,  who  with  perfect  satisfaction  with 
their  lot,  and  pride  in  their  own  career,  turn 
with  sweet  pensiveness  of  reminiscence  to 
their  fathers’  country — reminiscence  which 
is  tenderly  imaginative,  and  which  invests  its 
subject  with  faery  hues.  An  American  who 
finds  his  own  country  inspiring  aud  ennobling 
in  its  opportunity  and  its  prospect,  often  con- 
fesses that  it  lacks  a soft  poetic  perspective, 
and  sighs  for  ivied  castles,  and  ancestral  trees 
in  whose  shade  Sidney’s  sister  walked.  But 
were  he  born  among  them,  they  would  have 
lost  the  spell  that  he  now  feels,  and  his  life 
would  have  lost  the  richness  of  that  regret. 
As  you  look  up  the  Val  Anzasca, 

14  How  faintly  flushed,  how  phantom  fair, 

Was  Monto  Rosa  hanging  there  t 
A thousand  shadowy  pencilled  valleys 
And  snowy  dells  in  a golden  air.” 


But  it  is  only  so  from  the  Val  Anzasca.  It  is 
not  so  when  you  try  the  terrible  ascent. 

Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  Ameri- 
ca that  with  the  modified  English  blood  in  our 
veins  wto  have  England  to  go  to.  The  con- 
sciousness of  being  iu  London  is  secoud  only 
to  that  of  being  in  Rome  or  Jerusalem.  Is  it 
second  f Is  the  soul  of  the  American  more 


Go  'gle 


stirred  by  St.  Peter’s,  by  the  yellow:  Arno,  by 
th«T  Coliseum,  by  the  tomb  in  Arqua,  than  by 
London,  by  the  daisy  in  the  field,  the  haw- 
thorn hedge,  the  latk  in  the  sky,  Westminster, 
Runnymede  f Aud  the  fond  regard,  the  sur- 
prised, eager  delight,  the  pathos  of  pleasure, 
do  not  weaken,  they  do'  but  strengthen,  that 
loitering  scion  of  kin  beyond  the  sea.  The 
stronger  and  deeper  his  romantic  reverence  for 
England,  the  better  American  is  he,  because 
less  narrow  and  prejudiced.  Generosity  of 
soul  is  greatness  of  souL  With  gratitude 
aud  sympathy  and  joy  the  sincere  American 
wanders  through  England ; and  yet,  child  of 
his  country  aud  time,  he  still  murmurs,  wist- 
fully : 

**  I like  a monk,  I like  a cowl, 

1 love  a prophet  of  the  eoul ; 

And  on  my  heart  monastic  aisles 

Fall  like  sweet  strains  or  pensive  smiles; 

Yet  not  for  all  his  faitli  can  see 
Would  I- that  cowled  churchman  be.” 

The  latest  and  a delightful  expression  of 
this  true  American  loyalty  of  feeling  to  Our 
Old  Home  is  a slight  volume  called  the  Trip 
to  England,  by  William  Winter.  It  is  the  rec- 
ord of  the  impression  produced  by  Englaud 
upon  a susceptible  and  poetic  American ; a 
collection  of  sketches  of  feeling,  glimpses,  as 
it  were,  into  an  endless  gallery  of  exquisite 
recollections;  drops  from  the  full  miud  of  a 
happy  loiterer.  BuMhe  felicity  of  phrase  and 
the  truth  of  feeling  are  such  that  the  little 
hook  touches  into  life  a thousand  slumberiug 
memories  in  the  old  traveller,  as  the  fine  vibra- 
tion of  the  guitar  thrills  all  the  stringed  in- 
struments into  musical  murmuring.  There  is 
no  better  book  to  show  the  curious  and  the 
skeptic  the  nature  of  the  sentiment  of  which 
wo  have  been  speaking.  That  is  the  kind  of 
information  which  it  gives.  It  would  not 
servo  as  a guide-book ; but  it  would  take  the 
traveller  to  some  of  the  points  best  worth  see- 
ing, and  it  would  speak  for  him  then  as  a 
poem  speaks. 

The  author’s  taste  and  temperament  were 
os  open  to  England  as  a hud  or  a young  fruit 
to  the  sun  of  midsummer.  The  conservative 
tranquillity,  the  self-con taiued  repose,  of  the 
people  enchant  him.  It  is  still  the  ideal  Eng- 
land only  that  he  sees.  Wappiug,  the  east 
quarter,  St.  Giles’s,  the  factory  worker,  the 
miner,  the  agricultural  laborer,  the  unspeak- 
able snob,  do  not  appear  in  his  picture,  but 
Westminster,  and  Warwick,  and  Kenilworth, 
and  Stratford,  the  grass  that  is  greener  and 
the  roses  that  are  redder  than  any  other,  the 
honesty,  the  solidity,  the  well-tempered  bal- 
ance of  character,  the  haunts  of  great  men,  the 
gentle  refinement  of  the  landscape — all  these, 
which  are  truly  English,  also  are  the  England 
that  he  sees,  and  they  fall  on  his  heart  like 
sweet  strains  and  pensive  smiles.  “ They  do 
not  dwell  iu  a perpetual  fret  and  fume  as  to 
the  acts,  thoughts,  and  words  of  other  races ; 
for  the  English  there  is  absolutely  no  public 
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opinion  outside  of  their  own  land;  they  do 
not  live  for  the  sake  of  working,  but  they  work 
for  the  sake  of  living;  and  os  the  necessary 
preparations  for  living  have  long  since  been 
completed,  their  country  is  at  rest.” 

This  is  the  explanation  of  the  very  England 
that  Irving  described — the  England  of  the 
Maypole  and  Christmas,  of  Ready-money  Jack 
and  Christy  the  Huntsman.  We  look  upon  it 
with  the  same  grateful  sympathy  that  the 
young  Percy  at  Lexington  looked  upon  the 
towered  home  of  his  high-born  race,  and  felt 
—if  he  were  a true  Englishman  and  Percy — 
that  noblesse  oblige . For  we  do  not  wish  to  re- 
turn. The  sloop  still  loiters  with  white  sail 
upon  the  dreaming  Hudson  as  in  the  drowsy 
days  when  Rip  Van  Winkle  played  at  bowls 
upon  the  Cataikill.  It  is,  indeed,  more  pictur- 


esque than  ever,  because  it  is  now  part  of  a 
beautiful  tradition : 

“ Bat  not  for  all  bis  faith  can  see 
Would  I that  cowldd  churchman  be.” 

It  is  a very  small  book  which  has  been  our 
text,  scarcely  more  than  a hundred  delicate 
pages.  It  is  in  every  way  tasteful,  and  we  are 
sorry  that  we  could  not  have  said,  when  sum- 
mer travellers  were  looking  for  summer  books, 
here  is  England  in  a drop  of  honey ; here  is 
the  poetic  side  of  the  England  that  lies  in  the 
American  imagination.  If  you  can  not  go  and 
see  for  yourself,  here  is  a vicar  who  has  felt 
truly  picturesque  and  romantic  England,  and 
in  a few  words,  with  a very  few  suggestive 
touches,  shows  you  the  kind  of  pleasure  that 
awaits  you  in  English  streets  and  in  the  Eng- 
lish landscape. 


Chita’s  1'itanj  Ikcori). 


BURNS  gave  expression  to  a truth  which, 
notwithstanding  its  homely  humor,  has  a 
grave  application  to  nations  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, when  he  penned  the  lines : 

“ O wad  some  pow’r  the  glftie  gie  ns 
To  see  onrsels  ns  others  see  ns! 

It  wad  frae  mony  a blander  free  ns. 

And  foolish  notion.” 

Bitterly  as  we  Americans  resented — the  bit- 
terness being  in  proportion  to  the  unwelcome 
truths  told  us — the  exposure  of  our  charac- 
teristic personal  and  national  foibles  and  im- 
perfections by  Mrs.  Trollope  and  Charles  Dick- 
ens, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  roused 
us  to  a consciousness  of  many  things  of  which 
we  had  been  insensible,  and  that,  in  the  long- 
run,  though  at  the  cost  of  a good  deal  of  ir- 
ritation and  sulkiness,  we  were  substantially 
benefited  by  the  opportunity  these  travellers 
gave  us  of  seeing  ourselves  as  others  saw  ns. 
In  like  manner,  when  De  Tocqueville,  moving 
on  a higher  plane  than  these  superficial  sat- 
irists, analyzed  our  political  system,  frankly 
directing  attention  to  its  weak  or  defective 
points  while  cordially  recognizing  its  excel- 
lences, we  were  awakened  from  some  compla- 
cent dreams  by  the  plain-spoken  but  kindly 
and  sagacious  Frenchman,  and  have  since 
profited  by  his  wise  suggestions.  In  reality 
the  diagnosis  of  the  political  system,  institu- 
tions, and  methods  of  administration  of  a coun- 
try by  a thoughtful  aud  dispassionate  foreign- 
er may  be  of  inestimable  service,  and  is  certain 
to  disclose  many  defects  that  escape  a native. 
In  many  respects  such  an  inspection  and  di- 
agnosis are  an  anticipation  of  the  verdict  of 
history.  The  eyes  of  an  intelligent  foreigner 
are  not  blurred  by  the  mist  of  use  and  wont, 
of  routine  and  prejudice,  that  so  effectually 
blinds  us;  and  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  wel- 
come rather  than  resent  the  revelations  of 
his  clearer  vision.  American  publicists  and 
statesmen  are  greatly  indebted  to  foreign  phil- 


osophic political  observers  like  De  Tocque- 
ville, who  have  complimented  our  country  by 
their  elaborate  studies  of  its  people  and  insti- 
tutions. Placing  this  high  valuation  on  the  in- 
vestigations of  thoughtful  and  sincere  foreign- 
ers, wo  heartily  welcome  an  extensive  work 
by  the  eminent  German  professor  Dr.  H.  von 
Holst,  the  second  volume  of  which  is  now  pub- 
lished, with  the  title,  The  Constitutional  and 
Political  History  of  the  United  States,1  and  which 
traces  our  political  and  constitutional  history 
in  deliberate  detail  from  the  accession  of  Jack- 
son  to  the  close  of  Tyler’s  administration.  Its 
review  of  political  events  and  parties  is  close 
and  caustic,  and  embraces,  among  a multitude 
of  other  particulars,  accounts  of  the  caucus, 
and  its  mode  of  nominating  Presidential  can- 
didates; of  the  causes  that  led  to  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  convention  method,  with  a criti- 
cism of  the  new  method;  of  the  rise  of  the 
abolitionists ; of  the  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  and  of  the  question  of  the  right  of 
petition ; of  the  United  States  Bank  conflict 
and  overthrow;  of  the  nullification  imbroglio ; 
of  the  dissensions  arising  from  the  Missouri 
Compromise;  and  of  the  events  winch  were 
instrumental  in  causing  the  annexation  of 
Texas.  Large  space  is  given  to  the  discussion 
and  analysis  of  the  constitutional  questions 
involved  in  these  and  other  issues,  as  they 
were  interpreted  and  applied  by  the  different 
parties  or  their  representative  leaders.  The 
tone  of  the  work,  with  here  and  there  a touch  of 
exaggeration,  is  generally  calm  and  judicial,  and 
its  reflections  are  always  astute  and  incisive. 


After  reading  Mr.  Whipple’s  brilliant  essay 
“ On  Daniel  Webster  as  a Master  of  English 


i The  Constitutional  and  Political  History  of  the  United 
Stales.  By  Dr.  H.  von  Holst,  Professor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Freiburg.  Translated  by  John  J.  La  lor.  AM. 
1828-1646.  Jackson's  Administration  — Annexation  of 
Texas.  8vo,  pp.  714.  Chicago : Callaghan  and  Co. 
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Style,”  which  is  prefixed  to  the  collected  Great 
Speeches  and  Orations  of  Daniel  Webster*  now 
just  published,  a friend,  in  whose  literary  taste 
and  judgment  the  Record  has  great  confidence, 
declared  with  considerable  emphasis  that  as  a 
practical  guide  and  instructor  of  the  young  in 
the  art  of  composition  it  is  worth  more  than 
all  the  text-books  on  the  subject  ever  printed, 
and  that  if  it  were  in  his  power,  he  would  re- 
quire it  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  all  the  pupils 
in  our  schools  and  colleges  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gan the  study  of  English  composition ; and  he 
added  that  while  it  would  assist  to  liberate 
the  young  Btudent  from  the  mechanical  uni- 
formity which  now  fetters  his  freedom  and 
stifles  his  individuality  and  originality,  pro- 
fessors of  rhetoric,  also,  would  find  in  it  an  af- 
fluence of  wise  suggestiveness  that  they  might 
profit  by,  to  the  advantage  of  their  scholars 
and  themselves.  Though  our  friend's  asser- 
tion may  seem  sweeping,  it  embodies  more 
truth  than  poetry.  In  our  own  judgment, 
however,  the  superiority  of  Mr.  Whipple's  es- 
say over  the  usual  conventional  methods  of 
guiding  the  taste  and  directing  the  practice 
of  tyros  in  English  composition  consists  large- 
ly in  its  plan  of  taking  a single  great  model  as 
the  exponent  of  its  teachings,  of  subjecting 
the  earlier  style  of  that  model,  with  its  subse- 
quent changes  and  modifications,  to  a critical 
inspection,  and  of  presenting  an  analysis  of  its 
characteristic  qualities  after  it  had  assumed 
its  most  perfectly  developed  form.  No  better 
model  for  such  a purpose  tliau  Webster  could 
have  been  selected,  not  only  because  of  the 
marked  transitions  and  improvements  that  are 
visible  in  his  style  at  different  stages  of  its  for- 
mation, but  especially  because  the  example  of 
his  strong,  symmetrical,  logical,  condensed  and 
simple,  yet  rich  and  stately  periods  will  be  the 
best  possible  antidote  to  the  diffusencss  and 
extravagance  of  style  now  prevalent  among 
ns.  The  animating  life  of  Webster's  speeches, 
which,  as  Mr.  Whipple  justly  remarks,  gives 
them  the  power  to  persuade,  convince,  and  up- 
lift the  reader's  mind ; the  plain  force  of  man- 
hood with  which  he  grapples  every  question 
that  comes  before  his  understanding  for  settle- 
ment, and  which  leads  him  contemptuously  to 
reject  all  the  meretricious  aids  and  ornaments 
of  mere  rhetoric ; the  simple  majesty  and  ro- 
bust energy  of  his  diction,  at  ouce  plain,  clear, 
terse,  aud  forcible;  and  his  consummate  mas- 
tery of  pure,  strong,  and  expressive  English — 
all  these  combine  to  make  liis  style  an  invig- 
orating and  useful  study.  The  collection  to 
which  this  fine  essay  is  prefixed  includes  the 
most  important  of  Webster's  occasional,  foren- 
sic, political,  and  parliamentary  speeches,  each 
being  prefaced  by  a brief  historical  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending  its  delivery,  and 
in  the  case  of  his  legal  and  diplomatic  efforts 


* The  Great  Speeches  and  Orations  of  Daniel  Webster . 
With  an  Essay  on  Daniel  Webster  as  a Master  of  English 
Style,  by  Edwp<  P.  Wuippl*.  8vo,  pp.  70T.  Boston : Lit- 
tle, Brown,  and  Co. 


there  is  a succinct  preliminary  statement  of 
the  case  or  question  involved.  Besides  tlio 
interest  that  attaches  to  the  speeches  here 
collected  as  fine  specimens  of  oratory  and  ar- 
gument, they  have  an  interest  personal  to  their 
eminent  author,  as  illustrative  of  his  genius 
and  character,  aud  as  exhibiting  the  peculiar 
mental  and  moral  qualities  that  have  made  liis 
figure  one  of  the  most  striking  and  impressive 
in  our  history. 


The  fourth  volume  of  Mr.  Theodore  Martin's 
Life  of  the  Prince  Consort * covers  two  yean — 
1857  to  1859 — and  brings  the  biography  down 
to  within  two  years  of  the  death  of  the  Prince. 
It  was  the  original  purpose  of  the  biographer 
to  confine  the  work  within  four  volumes,  but 
as  he  proceeded  he  discovered  that  the  story 
of  Prince  Albert's  life  became  so  crowded  with 
incidents  of  important  or  pleasing  interest,  or 
which  illustrated  the  invaluable  assistance  his 
knowledge,  sagacity,  and  single-minded  sincer- 
ity enabled  him  to  render  to  the  Queen  and 
the  nation  in  times  of  public  trial  or  x>eril,  that 
he  determined — as  we  think,  wisely — to  elab- 
orate the  details  more  fully,  and  reserve  the 
completion  of  the  work  for  another  volume. 
Among  the  important  events  recorded  in  the 
volume,  on  all  of  which  the  Prince  exerted  a 
powerful  and  wholesome  influence,  were  the 
Franco-English  alliance,  the  Indian  mutiny, 
the  war  with  Persia,  the  marriage  of  the  Prin- 
cess Royal,  the  transfer  of  the  government  of 
India  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the 
crown,  and  the  wax  between  France  and  Aus- 
tria. While  giving  close  attention  to  pnblio 
concerns,  the  Prince  found  or  made  leisure  to 
give  minute  attention  to  internal  problems 
having  an  intimate  relation  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  of  England.  His  active  and  prac- 
tical philanthropy  and  his  educated  taste  were 
exerted  to  encourage  enterprises  for  the  health- 
ful and  elevating  amusement,  recreation,  and 
instruction  of  the  working  classes,  aud  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition,  as  well  as  for 
the  ail  van  cement  of  science,  industrial  art, 
and  national  education.  The  success  of  many 
of  these  enterprises  was  assured  by  the  clear 
judgment  that  directed  his  efforts  in  their  be- 
half. The  volume  has  also  its  tender  side,  as 
an  exposition  of  the  family  relatiQns  of  the 
royal  family,  many  engaging  incidents  of  which 
are  recited.  The  biography  is  somewhat  pro- 
tracted, but  yet  it  is  impossible  to  poiut  out 
where  it  might  have  been  abbreviated  with 
advantage;  and  it  is  also  impossible  to  rise 
from  its  perusal  without  feeling  powerfully 
attracted  to  the  Prince  for  his  many  noble 
social  and  intellectual  qualities,  or  without 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Martin  that  his  life  was 
brilliant,  crowded,  animated  by  a noble  en- 
ergy, and  dominated  by  a sublime  repression 
of  self. 

* The  Life  of  His  Roval  Highness  the  Prince  Consort,  By 
Tiieoi*>rk  Martin.  With  Portrait*.  VoL  IV.  lSmo,  pp. 
424.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a biography  that 
is  loss  instructive  or  more  amusing  than  that 
of  Rev.  Robert  Stephen  Hawker,4  the  late  ec- 
centric vicar  of  Morwenstow,  in  Cornwall, 
which  has  been  written  by  Hon.  S.  Baring- 
Gould.  A clergyman  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, a felicitous  ballad-writer,  with  poetical 
abilities  of  no  mean  order  in  a higher  walk,  an 
archaeological  and  ecclesiological  scholar  of 
large  attainments,  a learned  and  eloquent  di- 
vine, and  a man  of  singularly  vigorous  com- 
mon-sense in  a wide  range  of  things ; with  all 
this  he  united  qualities  of  the  most  opposite 
character.  Iu  religion  he  was  a mystic  and  a 
dreamer;  in  his  speculative  opinions  he  was 
an  admixture  of  the  pagan,  the  Oriental  Chris- 
tian, and  the  Jesuit;  iu  many  of  his  notions 
he  was  credulous  and  visionary— as  supersti- 
tious os  the  rudest  cowherd,  and  a firm  be- 
liever in  charms  and  witches  and  the  evil-eye. 
Among  the  other  traits  of  his  oddly  com-, 
pounded  character  he  was  a humorist,  fond  of 
indulging  in  brood  practical  jokes  of  the  horse- 
play order,  and  in  carefully  premeditated  and 
not  always  dignified  hoaxes.  He  had  the 
keenest  sympathy  for  the  poor  and  laboring 
classes,  and  energetically  devoted  himself,  at 
the  cost  of  great  labor  and  self-denial,  to  the 
alleviation  and  improvement  of  their  temporal, 
intellectual,  and  spiritual  condition.  His  hu- 
manity was  of  the  broadest  and  kindliest 
mould,  and  was  uniformly  enlisted  in  behalf 
of  the  friendless  and  w*eak ; but  at  the  same 
time  his  charity  was  unmethodical  and  reck- 
less, and  often  destructive  of  the  aims  for 
which  it  was  exerted.  Though  he  was  a 
High-Churchman — indeed,  as  his  biographer 
confesses,  perilously  high — he  was  a Church- 
man 8ui  generis  : despising  the  evangelicals, 
although  himself  liberal  and  tolerant,  and  ex- 
ercising great  latitude  of  faith  and  practice; 
hating  ritualists  and  ritualism,  though  at- 
taching unusual  significance  to  ritualistic 
practices  and  garbs;  and,  at  last,  in  his  bro- 
ken-down old  age,  dying  a pervert — but  doubt- 
less an  involuntary  one — to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Mr.  Baring-Gould  has  given  a very 
engaging  picture  of  this  bizarre  life.  His  nar- 
rative is  enlivened  by  numerous  anecdotes  and 
traditions  that  were  treasured  by  the  eccentric 
vicar,  with  graphic  descriptions  of  the  ro- 
mantic or  solitary  scenes  amid  which  he  lived, 
and  which  he  loved  intensely,  and  with  mi- 
nute accounts  of  the  odd  daily  happenings,  of 
the  arclueological  researches,  and  of  the  poet- 
ical and  intellectual  recreations  which  occupied 
the  time  of  this  exceptional  character.  It  is 
this  exceptional  character  of  the  man,  as  we 
have  already  intimated,  that  makes  his  biog- 
raphy utterly  valueless  for  instruction  or  ex- 
ample, and  reduces  it  to  the  lower  level  of  en- 
tertainment and  amusement. 


4 The  Vicar  of  Morwenetow.  A Life  of  Robert  8tephon 
Hawker,  M.A.  By  8.  Barfhc-Gould,  M.A.  lSmo,  pp. 
813.  New  York:  Thomas  Whittaker. 


The  best  and  the  most  successful  biogra- 
phies have  been  those  whose  authors  were  the 
most  profoundly  in  sympathy  with  the  per- 
sons they  memorialized,  and  who  were  moved 
by  the  strength  of  their  affection  or  the  in- 
tensity of  their  admiration  to  preserve  the 
fullest  and  most  minute  personal  details  con- 
cerning them,  illustrative  of  their  habits,  ap- 
pearance, actions,  motives,  and  traits  of  tem- 
perament and  character.  Biographies  of  this 
sort — among  which  may  be  instanced  Izaak 
Walton’s  lives  of  Donne  and  Herbert,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson’s  life  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  Bos- 
well’s life  of  Johnson,  and  more  recently  Tal- 
fourd’s  life  of  Lamb,  Trevelyan’s  life  of  Ma- 
caulay, and  Smilcs’s  admirable  biographies — 
have  been  popular  favorites  for  the  same  rea- 
son that  the  best  novels  have  been  so : be- 
cause of  the  deep  interest  that  invariably 
attaches  to  a narrative  of  varying  personal 
fortunes  and  incidents.  A novel  is  essentially 
an  imaginary  biography,  with  the  narrative, 
the  actors,  and  the  incidents  dramatically  ar- 
ranged. It  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  a time 
when  history  has  become  in  a great  mea- 
sure a biographical  gallery,  intensely  personal 
in  its  details,  biography  has  been  losing  in 
minuteness  of  personal  description  and  narra- 
tive, and  instead  is  growing  critical  and  an- 
alytical— a study  rather  than  a biography. 
Mr.  Morley’s  life  of  Burke4,  though  very  acute 
and  brilliant,  belongs  to  this  clsiss.  While  it 
enters  more  fully  into  biographical  aua  than 
most  of  its  kind,  it  is  a literary  exercise  in 
which  the  author  draws  the  moral  for  the 
reader,  instead  of  leaving  Burke’s  life  and  acts 
to  make  their  impression  upon  him  and  sug- 
gest their  own  moral.  This  introduction  of 
the  critical  element  is  destructive  of  the 
charm  of  biography.  Mr.  Morley  sits  in  judg- 
ment on  Burke,  weighs  testimony  pro  and  con 
affecting  him,  suggests  inculpatory  pleas  aud 
pleas  in  mitigation  ; and  although  he  does  all 
this  ably,  we  instinctively  feel  that  the  hand 
which  holds  the  dissecting  knife  has  little 
sympathy  for  the  subject  on  which  it  is  oper- 
ating. This  lack  of  lively  sympathy  leads 
Mr.  Morley  to  abbreviate  unduly  the  rela- 
tion of  many  of  the  most  interesting  per- 
sonal incidents  of  Burke’s  life,  and  to  omit 
much  that  throws  light  on  his  character  and 
career.  For  instance,  while  he  thinks  the  an- 
ecdote worth  preserving  of  Burke’s  reply  to 
one  who  had  said  in  his  presence  that  Chat- 
ham knew  nothing  except  Spenser’s  “ Faerie 
Queene” — “ No  matter  how  that  is,  whoever 
relishes  and  reads  Spenser  as  he  ought  to  be 
read,  will  have  a strong  hold  of  the  English 
language” — he  makes  no  mention  of  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  Burke  spent  nearly  five  years 
of  the  most  impressionable  part  of  his  life 
(from  his  seventh  to  his  twelfth  year)  at  school 
at  Castletown-Roche,  near  the  ruins  of  Speu- 


• Burks.  By  Jon w Mort.kt.  “ English  Men  of  Letters 
Series.”  12mo,  pp.  214.  New  York : Harper  and  Brothers. 
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sePs  Irish  home,  the  Castle  of  Kilcolmau — a 
place  ever  afterward  held  sacred  in  Burke’s 
memory  as  connecting  the  associations  of  his 
early  boyhood  with  the  presence  and  genius 
of  the  poet.  Other  omissions  might  be  point- 
ed out,  but  w?o  pass  them  by,  merely  remark- 
ing that  Mr.  Morley’s  account  of  the  death  of 
Burke’s  son,  and  of  the  father’s  attitude  dur- 
ing the  illness  of  that  child  of  many  hopes — 
than  which  we  know  of  no  tenderer  or  more 
touching  scene  in  the  whole  range  of  English 
literature — is  brief  to  sterility,  and  absolutely 
frigid  in  comparison  with  the  reality  as  de- 
scribed by  other  biographers  of  Burke.  Al- 
though Mr.  Morley’s  volume  can  not  be  classed 
among  our  most  attractive  biographies,  it  is 
deserving  of  high  commendation  as  a careful 
study  of  the  character  aud  quality  of  Burke’s 
intellect,  as  a vigorous  aud  lucid  critical  state- 
ment aud  analysis  of  his  various  productions, 
as  a thoughtful  estimate  of  the  grade  of  his 
genius  and  his  rank  os  an  orator  and  writer, 
and  as  a brilliant  outline  of  his  career  as 
statesman,  orator,  and  profoundly  conserva- 
tive thinker  and  reasoner. 


Those  who  remember  Count  de  Gasparin’s 
opportune  defense  of  our  peoplo  and  govern- 
ment, in  his  Uprising  of  a Free  People , will  find 
much  to  interest  them  in  a brief  and  eloquent 
memoir®  of  his  life,  that  has  just  been  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  and  which  comprises 
pleasing  glimpses  of  his  early  boyhood  and 
home,  and  of  his  academical  and  public  life, 
together  with  a thoughtful  study  of  the  public 
events  in  which  he  was  an  influential  actor, 
and  of  his  influence  as  a writer  and  orator 
upon  the  religious,  educational,  and  other  ques- 
tions that  agitated  France  during  his  day.  It 
is  a quiet  but  eloquent  memorial  of  a good 
and  brave  man,  who  made  the  most  of  the  tal- 
ents that  were  intrusted  to  him. 


The  republicatiou  of  Dickens’s  Life  of  Charles 
James  Mathews 7 in  “ Harper’s  Franklin  Square 
Library”  w ill  afford  an  opportunity  to  many  of 
our  more  mature  readers  to  recall  the  appear- 
ance and  clever  impersonations  of  that  versatile 
actor  during  his  visits  to  this  country  in  1838 
aud  1857,  aud  also  to  revive  their  recollections 
of  the  violent  excitement  of  which  he  was  the 
innocent  cause,  and  which  was  fanued  almost 
into  a flame  by  adverse  aud  friendly  partisans. 
The  volume  has  moderate  interest  as  the  rec- 
ord of  the  varied  career  of  an  artist  of  many 
gifts  and  talents,  stopping  short  of  genius, 
however,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  told  by 
himself  with  frank  candor  aud  pleasing  gar- 
rulity. The  record  preseuts  him  in  very  en- 


*  The  Count  AgSnor  de  Oasparin,  Translated  from  the 
French  of  Tu.  Borkl.  16mo,  pp.  156.  New  York : A.  I). 
F.  Randolph  and  Co. 

7 The  Life  of  Charles  James  Mat  heirs.  Chiefly  Auto- 
biographical With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence 
and  Speeches.  Edited  by  Charles  Dickens.  “ Franklin 
Square  Library.”  4 to,  pp.  65.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 


gaging  lights  os  a loyal  and  generous  com- 
panion, a dutiful  aud  loving  sou,  an  indefati- 
gable student  of  his  profession,  and  a perennial 
spring  of  innocent  gayety  and  humor. 


We  are  unable  unqualifiedly  to  commend  Dr. 
Fitzpatrick’s  Life  of  Charles  Lever.*  He  has 
certainly  gathered  together  a large  mass  of 
material,  but  its  arrangement  is  confused,  aud 
much  of  it  is  valueless.  Moreover,  his  frequent 
extended  and  episodical  excerpts  from  Lever’s 
novels,  aud  his  repeated  references  to  particu- 
lars or  persons  in  them  that  figured  in  Lever’s 
actual  experiences,  merely  add  to  the  bulk  of 
tho  volume,  without  any  compensating  advan- 
tages. From  Dr.  Fitzpatrick’s  disorderly  aud 
bewildering  superabundance,  however,  may  be 
extracted  everything  that  is  necessary  to  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  gouial  Irish  nov- 
elist— delightful  glimpses  of  his  parental  home 
and  breezy  boyhood,  graphic  descriptions  of 
his  life  and  associates  in  early  manhood,  and 
interesting  anecdotes  of  his  adventures,  grave 
and  gay,  in  the  social  world  and  in  the  field 
of  literature.  Tho  characteristic  charm  of  Le- 
ver’s life,  manifested  from  an  unusually  early 
age,  resided  in  his  wonderful  social  powers, 
his  spirit  of  gayety  that  nothing  could  quench, 
and  his  thoroughly  loyal  and  unexacting  com- 
radeship. This  comradeship  was  even  extend- 
ed to  his  vivacious  mother  aud  practical  fa- 
ther, and  was  responded  to  by  them  with 
charming  uuaffecteducss.  With  all  his  gay- 
ety, and  his  love  of  fun  and  practical  humor, 
Lever  wras  not  iusensible  to  the  deeper  feel- 
ings, and  his  tenderness  and  strength  of  en- 
during affectum  were  often  touchingly  display- 
ed. It  is  to  the  social  exhilaration  w hich  ho 
transferred  to  his  novels  that  their  success 
was  largely  due.  Their  literary  merits  aro 
not  great,  but  their  rollicking  anecdotes,  their 
genuine  abandon,  and  their  frank-hearted  buoy- 
ancy are  irresistible. 


In  the  preface  to  his  latest  publication,  The 
Data  of  Ethics  * Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  informs 
his  readers  that,  owning  to  intimations  of  fail- 
ing health  wrhich  have  been  repeated  of  late 
years  with  increasing  frequency  aud  distinct- 
ness, he  has  been  led  to  deviate  from  the  strict 
line  of  the  programme  announced  in  his  “ Sys- 
tem of  Synthetic  Philosophy,”  and  to  publish 
the  chapters  forming  the  work  before  us,  and 
which  properly  belong  to  tho  division  of  the 
work  with  which  the  system  ends,  in  advance 
of  the  completion  of  the  intermediate  second 
and  third  volumes  on  the  “ Principles  of  So- 
ciology.” He  wras  moved  to  this  course,  he  in- 
forms us,  because  this  part  of  the  task  is  one 
to  which  he  considers  all  the  others  as  subsid- 
iary, and  because  to  leave  unfulfilled  his  ulti- 


* The  Life  of  Charles  Lever.  By  W.  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
LL.D.  “ Franklin  Square  Library/  4to,  pp.  10T.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

• The  Data  of  Ethics.  By  Herbert  8 pen  ore.  12mo, 
pp.  288.  New  York : D.  Appleton  and  Co. 
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mate  purpose  of  finding  a scientific  basis  for 
the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct, 
after  so  extensive  a preparation  for  it,  would 
be  a failure  that  he  can  not  calmly  contem- 
plate. And  he  has  been  the  more  anxious  to 
outline  this  final  part  of  his  great  work  be- 
cause he  considers  the  secularization  of  morals 
and  the  establishment  of  rules  of  right  con- 
duct on  a scientific  basis  to  be  a pressing  and 
imperative  need,  “now  that  moral  injunctions 
are  losing  the  authority  given  by  their  sup- 
posed sacred  origin,”  and  because  he  is  im- 
pressed that  “ few  things  could  happen  more 
disastrous  than  the  decay  and  death  of  a reg- 
ulative system  no  longer  fit,  before  another 
and  fitter  regulative  system  lias  grown  up  to 
replace  it.”  As  ethics  deals  with  conduct,  he 
first  defines  conduct  as  cither  acts  adjusted  to 
ends,  or  else  the  adjustment  of  acts  to  ends, 
according  as  we  contemplate  the  formed  body 
of  acts,  or  think  of  the  form  alone.  He  then 
shows  that  conduct  is  a whole — an  aggregate 
of  interdependent  actions  performed  by  an  or- 
ganism, and  that  a complete  comprehension 
of  it  is  not  to  be  obtained  by  contemplating 
the  conduct  of  human  beings  only,  but  that  to 
understand  human  conduct  as  a whole,  we 
must  study  it  as  a part  of  that  larger  whole 
constituted  by  the  couduct  of  animate  beings 
generally,  and  must  regard  the  conduct  now 
exhibited  by  creatures  of  all  orders  as  an  out- 
come of  the  conduct  which  has  brought  life  of 
every  kind  to  its  present  height.  In  short, 
that  as  we  have  become  quite  familiar  with 
the  idea  of  an  evolution  of  structures  through- 
out the  ascending  types  of  animals,  and  to  a 
considerable  degree  have  become  familiar  with 
the  thought  that  an  evolution  of  functions  has 
gone  on  pari  passu  with  the  evolution  of  struc- 
tures, now,  advancing  a step  further,  we  have 
to  frame  a conception  of  the  evolution  of  con- 
duct as  correlated  with  this  evolution  of  struc- 
tures and  functions.  After  taking  a general 
view  of  conduct,  not  only  human  but  sub-hu- 
man, and  not  only  as  existing  but  evolving, 
he  asserts  that  ethics  has  for  its  subject-mat- 
ter the  most  highly  evolved  conduct,  as  dis- 
played by  the  most  highly  evolved  being, 
namely,  man  ; and  that  thus,  as  comprehend- 
ing the  laws  of  right  living  at  large,  it  has  a 
wider  field  than  that  commonly  assigned  to 
it ; that  beyond  the  conduct  commonly  ap- 
proved or  reprobated  as  right  or  wrong,  it  in- 
cludes all  conduct  which  furthers  or  hinders, 
in  either  direct  or  indirect  ways,  the  welfare 
(which  includes  the  pleasure  or  happiness)  of 
self  or  others.  Chapters  are  then  devoted  to 
the  elaboration  of  the  two  great  divisions  of 
the  field  of  ethics,  the  personal  and  the  social ; 
and  it  is  shown,  first,  that  there  is  a class  of 
actions  directed  to  personal  ends,  which  are 
to  be  judged  in  their  relations  to  personal 
well-being,  considered  apart  from  the  well-be- 
ing of  others — actions  which,  although  they 
secondarily  affect  fellow-men,  primarily  affect 
the  agent  himself,  and  must  be  classed  as  in- 


trinsically right  or  wrong  according  to  their 
beneficial  or  detrimental  effects  on  him ; and 
second,  that  there  are  actions  of  another  class, 
which  affect  fellow-men  immediately  or  re- 
motely, and  which,  though  their  results  to  self 
are  not  to  be  ignored,  must  be  judged  as  good 
or  bad  mainly  by  their  results  to  others.  Ac- 
tions of  this  last  class  are  again  grouped  into 
those  which  achieve  ends  in  ways  that  do  or  do 
not  unduly  interfere  with  the  pursuit  of  ends  by 
others,  and  which,  because  of  this  difference,  we 
style  just  or  unjust ; and  those  which  influence 
the  states  of  others  without  directly  interfer- 
ing with  the  relations  between  their  labors 
and  the  results,  w hich  actions  we  speak  of  as 
beneficent  or  maleficent.  Again,  the  conduct 
which  we  regard  as  beneficent  is  subdivisible 
into  negative  and  positive  beneficence,  accord- 
ing as  it  shows  a self-repression  to  avoid  giv- 
ing pain,  or  an  expenditure  of  effort  to  give 
pleasure.  These  divisions  and  subdivisions 
are  considered  first  as  a part  of  absolute  ethics, 
and  then  as  a part  of  relative  ethics ; and  hav- 
ing ascertained  what  the  injunctions  of  ethics 
must  be  for  the  ideal  man  under  the  implied 
ideal  conditions,  a brief  statement  is  made  of 
the  modes  in  wThich  such  injunctions  are  to  be 
most  nearly  fulfilled  by  actual  men  under  ex- 
isting condit  ions. — The  foregoing  is  necessarily 
a bald  statement  of  the  system  elaborated  in 
this  condensed  and  able  treatise,  and  fails  to 
advert  to  the  many  ingenious  arguments  and 
illustrations  with  which  its  author  enforces 
his  philosophic  views  and  speculations.  Em- 
bodied in  several  of  the  chapters  are  hostile 
criticisms  of  the  ethical  theories  of  the  theo- 
logical, political,  intuitional,  and  utilitarian 
schools  of  morals,  in  w hich  their  neglect  of  ul- 
timate casual  connections  is  dwelt  upon  as  a 
fatal  defect.  Other  chapters  are  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  ethics  from  the  physical,  the 
biological,  the  psychological,  and  the  sociolog- 
ical points  of  view.  It  is  almost  superfluous 
to  say  that  throughout  Mr.  Spencer  denies  the 
validity  of  the  spiritualistic  interpretation  of 
phenomena,  and  that  strongly  asserting  the 
idea  of  natural  law — that  is,  the  recognition 
of  constant  relations  among  phenomena  gen- 
erating ideas  of  uniformity,  of  sequence,  and 
of  co-existence — he  erects  into  a method  the 
ascertainment  of  necessary  relations  between 
causes  and  effects,  and  deduces  rules  of  con- 
duct from  his  formulated  statements  of  these 
relations.  He  also  rejects  as  equally  unten- 
able the  theories  respectively  of  those  who 
make  good  conduct  consist  in  excellence  of 
being,  or  virtuousness  of  action,  or  rectitude 
of  motive,  or  obedience  to  intuitional  percep- 
tions, and  insists  that  underneath  them  all,  as 
it  respects  the  goodness  or  badness  of  acts,  lies 
the  fundamental  assumption  that  acts  are  good 
or  bad  according  as  their  aggregate  effects  in- 
crease men’s  happiness  or  misery,  that  conduct 
is  considered  by  us  as  good  or  bad  not  because 
it  is  or  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  alleged  will 
of  God;  nor  because  it  is  in  obedience  to  the  laws 
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made  by  tlio  state,  bat  according  as  its  aggre- 
gate results,  to  self  or  others,  or  both,  are  plea- 
surable or  painful,  every  other  proposed  stand- 
ard of  conduct,  whether  perfection  of  nature  is 
the  assigned  proper  aim,  or  virtuousness  of  life, 
or  rectitude  of  motive,  in  his  judgment  deriving 
its  authority  from  this  standard,  and  upon  be- 
ing analyzed,  bringing  us  down  to  happiness 
experienced  in  some  form,  at  some  time,  by 
some  person,  as  its  fundamental  idea.  The 
treatise  is  a model  of  coudensed  and  lucid 
statement  and  of  subtle  reasoning,  but  the 
reader  will  be  struck  by  the  inexpressible 
dreariness  of  its  tone,  as  if  its  author  had  veri- 
fied in  his  own  experience  the  simile  of  one  of 
our  greatest  living  poets,  that  “ the  setting  of 
a great  hope  is  like  the  setting  of  tho  sun — the 
brightness  of  our  life  is  gone.” 


It  is  seldom  that  we  come  upon  a work  con- 
taining as  much  solid  information  of  immediate 
and  practical  value,  and  addressed  to  so  large 
a range  of  personal  and  social  interests,  ns  the 
Treatise  on  Hygiene  and  Public  Health™  edited 
by  Dr.  Buck,  of  this  city,  and  containing  a se- 
ries of  exhaustive  papers,  each  one  of  which 
rises  to  the  dignity  of  a complete  work,  con- 
tributed by  over  a score  of  our  most  eminent 
physicians,  surgeons,  chemists,  and  professors 
of  hygiene.  The  scope  of  these  important  vol- 
umes may  be  gathered  from  the  following  out- 
line. After  an  able  and  comprehensive  gener- 
al introduction,  in  which  the  office  of  sanitary 
science  is  stated,  the  causes  of  disease  pointed 
out,  and  the  jurisprudence  of  hygiene  exam- 
ined, the  hygienic  problem,  as  it  relates  more 
particularly  to  the  individual,  is  discussed  un- 
der the  heads  of  individual  hygiene,  habita- 
tions, and  occupations.  This  constitutes  the 
first  part  of  the  work ; and  the  second  part  is 
appropriated  to  a consideration  of  the  social 
phase  of  the  subject,  or  the  public  health.  The 
intention  of  the  observers,  the  results  of  whose 
investigations  are  comprised  in  these  volumes, 
has  been  to  produce  a practical  treatise,  limit- 
ed to  a consideration  of  the  most  usual  pre- 
ventable causes  of  disease  in  civilized  coun- 
tries, more  especially  in  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  surest  and  most  economical  means  of 
diminishing  or  destroying  these  causes.  That 
this  intention  has  been  ably  fulfilled,  within 
the  specified  limitations,  not  only  as  relates  to 
the  general  round  of  the  topics  discussed,  but 
also  as  relates  to  the  particular  treatment  of 
each  topic,  will  impress  itself  upon  all  who  ex- 
amine the  results  of  the  joint  investigations, 
conducted  on  separate  lines,  of  the  competent 
specialists  whose  contributions  form  these  am- 
ple volumes.  An  idea  of  the  breadth  and  also 
of  the  minuteness  of  these  investigations  may 
be  derived  from  a synopsis  of  the  several  divis- 
ions of  tho  treatise.  Thus:  under  the  head 
of  “ Individual  Hygiene”  there  are  distinct  elab- 

10  A Treatiee  on  Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  Edited  by 
Aliuckt  II.  Book,  M.l).  2 rols.,  8vo.  pp.  792  and  657. 
New  York : William  Wood  and  Co. 


orate  sub-treatises,  by  persons  specially  quali- 
fied for  the  task,  on  infant  hygiene,  on  food  and 
drink,  on  drinking  water  and  public  water  sup- 
plies, on  physical  exercise,  and  on  the  care  of 
the  person.  Under  the  head  of  “ Habitations” 
there  are  similar  treatises  on  soil  and  water, 
on  the  atmosphere,  and  on  tho  general  princi- 
ples of  hospital  construction.  And  under  the 
head  of  u Occupations,”  completing  the  consid- 
eration of  the  personal  phase  of  the  subject, 
are  further  treatises  on  the  hygiene  of  occu- 
pations, of  camps,  of  the  naval  and  merchant 
marine,  and  of  coal  and  other  mines.  Finally, 
the  social  phase,  or  public  health,  is  discussed 
in  eleven  trea  tises,  covering  four  hundred  pages, 
aud  embracing  the  subjects  of  infant  mortal- 
ity, vital  statistics,  the  adulteration  of  food, 
public  nuisances,  sea-coast  and  inland  quaran- 
tine, small-pox  and  other  contagious  disorders, 
the  hygiene  of  syphilis,  disinfectants,  village 
sanitary  associations,  aud  school  hygiene.  In 
addition  to  the  value  of  the  work  to  profes- 
sional men  by  reason  of  the  mass  of  recent 
scientific  information  which  it  contains,  it  pos- 
sesses a special  value  for  them  in  its  copious 
lists  of  books  relating  to  the  general  subject 
of  hygiene  and  state  medicine,  and  which  form 
a useful  bibliography  of  each  topic  under  its 
appropriate  head.  To  non-professional  men 
the  work  is  one  of  inestimable  value.  It  should 
form  a part  of  the  library  of  every  largo  pub- 
lic institution — penal,  educational,  or  eleemos- 
ynary— aud  of  the  health  officers  of  every  town 
aud  city.  

The  secretary  of  the  Silk  Growers’  Associa- 
tion of  America  has  made  a contribution  to 
tho  history  of  manufactures  in  this  country, 
which  is  worthy  of  imitation  by  our  other 
leading  industries,  in  a volume  entitled  The 
Silk  Goods  of  America,11  in  which  he  gives  a 
succinct  and  interesting  account  of  the  recent 
improvements  and  advances  of  silk  manufac- 
ture in  the  United  States.  Although  the  prox- 
imate aim  of  the  volume  is  to  influence  public 
opinion  and  the  course  of  legislation  in  behalf 
of  the  continuance  of  the  tariff  policy  of  our 
government,  to  which  its  author  largely  at- 
tributes the  development  of  the  silk  industry 
in  this  couutry,  and  the  great  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  our  silk  goods,  it  is  far  from  be- 
ing a mere  plea  for  protection.  In  addition 
to  this  it  comprises  nu  interesting  sketch  of 
the  origin  of  the  industry  in  this  couutry, 
together  with  accounts  of  tho  sources  from 
whence  the  raw  silk  is  procured,  the  methods 
of  its  production  aud  the  amount  used  in 
America,  and  of  the  various  branches  of  the 
silk  manufacture.  Among  the  interesting  facts 
stated  are  several  which  will  be  a surprise  to 
consumers  of  silk  fabrics,  and  which,  if  true, 
should  have  nu  influence  to  dissipate  their 

11  The  Silk  Goode  qf  America.  A Brief  Acconnt  ot  the 
Recent  Improvements  and  Advances  of  Silk  Manufacture 
In  the  United  States.  Svo,  pp.  120.  New  York:  D.  Van 
Noetrand. 
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prejudice  in  favor  of  foreign  silks.  He  asserts 
that  American  silk  goods  are  better  as  well  as 
cheaper  than  foreign  silks,  and  supports  his 
assertion  by  the  statement  that  nearly  the  en- 
tire product  of  our  silk  mills  is  represented  as 
of  European  make  in  the  final  sales  of  the  re- 
tailer to  the  consumer.  And  he  further  de- 
clares that  our  manufacturers  have  been 
obliged  to  make  better  fabrics  than  their  for- 
eign rivals  in  order  to  attain  standing  in  a 
market  where  imported  articles  have  held  a 
long  - established  reputation.  According  to 
this  writer,  the  manufacture  of  silk  in  this 
country  has  not  been  largely  profitable,  man- 
ufacturers having  been  able  merely  to  hold 
their  own ; and  its  benefits  have  mainly  ac- 
crued to  the  consumers,  who  have  obtained 
better  and  cheaper  goods,  and  to  the  opera- 
tives, who  have  bad  steady  employment.  Iu 
thih  connection  Mr.Wyckoff  states  the  inter- 
esting economic  fact  “ that  the  work-people 
who  have  been  thus  benefited  are  of  a higher 
class  than  the  average.  The  work  is  cleanly, 
comparatively  light,  and  not  hurtful  in  any 
way  to  the  operative ; and  hence  it  happens 
that  respectable  parents,  who  would  object  to 
have  their  families  employed  in  other  factories, 
are  glad  to  have  them  busy  in  the  silk  mills.” 
And  he  adds  that  in  consequence  “the  con- 
trast between  the  laboring  classes  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  Europe  is  nowhere  more  striking 
than  in  this  industry.” 


There  is  an  unusual  amount  of  Vigorous 
thinking  and  of  acute  criticism  on  art  and  so- 
ciety in  an  anonymous  American  novel,  whose 
title,  A Man' 8 a Man  for  a 1 that ,,a  is  also  its  text. 
Nevertheless,  we  foresee  that  those  who  read 
a novel  for  its  narrative  and  dramatic  effocts 
will  grow  impatient  over  the  constantly  re- 
curring reflections  and  criticisms — strong  and 
brilliant  as  they  often  are — with  which  the 
author  divides  the  interest  of  his  reader,  and 
retards  the  action  of  his  story.  The  usual  ef- 
fect of  a divided  allegiance  is  visible  on  the 
tale  as  a work  of  art.  In  concentrating  his 
attention  upon  an  attempt  to  probe  the  inex- 
orable elegant  veneering  and  polished  conven- 
tionalities of  society,  and  in  his  effort  to  read 
us  the  moral  that  he  evolves  therefrom,  the 
author  often  loses  sight  of  the  actors  in  his 
drama,  and  sacrifices  the  dramatic  to  the  di- 
dactic and  Aesthetic.  Young  peoplo  who  are 
hotly  in  love,  or,  for  that  matter,  even  the 
most  mature  and  sedate  lovers,  do  not  usual- 
ly talk  metaphysics  to  each  other — at  least 
they  do  not  out  of  Scotland — nor  do  they  ut- 
ter elaborate  art  criticisms  while  giving  vent 
to  their  fondness.  There  is  too  much  of  this 
in  the  tale  before  us,  especially  in  its  earlier 
portions.  Later  on,  the  critical  and  didactic 
give  place  somewhat  to  the  narrative  and 
dramatic,  and  the  movement  becomes  more 

*»  A Man's  a Man  for  a’  That.  41  Knickerbocker  Novels 
Series.”  Square  ISrao,  pp.  330.  New  York : O.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons. 


rapid.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  prefer  the 
author’s  criticisms  to  his  love  scenes.  He  is 
a better  analyst  than  story-teller ; he  reasons 
better  than  he  describes  or  builds. 


There  is  a strong  family  resemblance  be- 
tween Mrs.  Burnett’s  Haworth's 13  and  its  pred- 
ecessor, That  Lass  o’  Lowries.  The  characters 
in  both  belong  to  the  same  type,  and  have  the 
same  geueral  “ make  up,”  the  situations  and 
incidents  are  suggested  by  similar  accideuts 
of  circumstance  or  surrounding,  and  the  tone 
of  each  is  realistic  and  melodramatic.  Both 
abouud  in  sharp  contrasts  of  situation,  of  so- 
cial conditions,  and  of  mental,  moral,  and  phys- 
ical character.  Of  the  two,  Haworth's  exhibits 
the  least  play  of  the  imagination,  and  is  the 
most  artificial:  it  has  less  of  the  inspiratiou 
of  the  poet,  and  more  of  the  tact  of  the  play- 
wright. And  yet  several  of  its  characters,  not- 
ably Haworth’s  loving  and  artless  old  mother, 
are  very  tender  and  touching  creations,  most 
simple  aud  unaffected.  As  a rule,  however,  the 
characters  are  overdrawn ; even  those  which 
are  the  best  executed  and  least  sensational 
have  a touch  of  exaggeration.  Bnt  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett’s art  as  story-teller  more  than  compen- 
sates for  all  this.  Her  narrative  is  a strong, 
full  stream,  instinct  with  movement  and  color, 
and  many  of  its  humorous,  quaint,  or  pathetic 
passages  are  fine  specimens  of  scenic  effect. 


It  is  the  mode  to  indulge  in  a good  deal  of 
cheap  raillery  at  the  expense  of  James  as  a 
novelist,  on  the  score  mainly  of  the  numerous 
initials  prefixed  to  his  patronymic,  and  his 
trick  of  opening  many  of  his  tales  with  two 
men  on  horseback.  Notwithstanding  these 
pungent  provocatives  of  ridicule,  we  confess, 
despite  the  jeers  of  Mrs.  Grundy,  to  a cordial 
liking  for  Mr.  James’s  novels.  Far  less  brill- 
iant and  artistic  than  Scott,  or  Dickens,  or 
Thackeray,  or  any  of  our  greatest  novelists, 
neither  of  them  surpasses  him  as  a story-teller, 
or  in  the  spirit  aud  variety  of  the  incidents  with 
which  he  diversifies  his  talcs,  or  in  the  whole- 
some purity  of  the  atmosphere  that  environs 
his  scenes  and  characters.  Those  who  have 
the  moral  courage  to  disregard  the  stereotyped 
sneers  that  are  generally  coupled  with  Mr. 
James’s  productions  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  test  our  judgment  by  reading  The  Gypsy,'* 
by  that  author,  just  published  by  the  Harpers. 
This  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic,  though 
by  no  means  one  of  his  best,  novels,  and  will 
amply  reward  a perusal,  notwithstanding  its 
petty  defects,  and  despite  the  appearance  of  his 
two  inevitable  horsemen  in  its  opening  chapter. 

Among  other  recent  additions  to  the  depart- 
ment of  fiction  are  the  following,  which  we  must 


>*  Haworth's,  By  Framors  Hodoson  Burnrtt.  ISmo, 
pp.  374.  New  York : Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

14  The  Gypsy.  A Tale.  By  G.  P.  R.  Jamks.  “ Frank- 
lin Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  96.  New  York:  Harper 
and  Brothers. 
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dismiss  with  brief  reference : Moy  O’Brien,1*  a 
sprightly  tale  of  Irish  life,  in  which  love  and 
home-rule  politics  are  ingeniously  blended; 
The  Afghan’s  Knife,1*  a historico-sensational 
novel,  founded  on  incidents  in  the  6epoy  re- 
bellion, whoso  treatment  suggests  an  unfavor- 
able comparison  with  Hardy’s  brilliant  novel 
on  the  same  hackneyed  theme ; and  Anthony 
Trollope’s  Framley  Parsonage, 17  a tale  that  will 
please  the  large  circle  of  quiet  readers  who 
relish  variety,  but  have  no  taste  for  dramatic 
effect,  and  who  enjoy  glimpses  of  life  and  so- 
ciety among  the  English  higher  and  privileged 
classes. 


Those  who  teach  and  those  who  are  learn- 
ing German  will  thank  us  for  directing  their 
attention  to  A First  German  Beading-Book,1*  ou. 
the  plan  of  Dr.  William  Smith’s  “ Principia  La- 


tina,” which  has  been  published  by  the  Messrs. 
Harper  in  a compact  and  well-printed  volume. 
It  comprises  four  courses : the  first,  consisting 
of  anecdotes  in  the  easiest  style,  exhibiting 
different  forms  of  syntax  and  construction; 
the  second,  of  choice  prose  fables,  selected 
from  Lessing  and  other  standard  German 
writers ; and  the  third  and  fourth,  of  more 
difficult  stories  and  narratives,  sketches  of 
natural  history,  and  passages  from  German 
history  and  legendary  remains.  The  first 
three  courses  are  printed  in  Roman  charac- 
ters, and  the  fourth  in  the  ordinary  German 
type.  The  selections  are  assisted  by  copious 
explanatory  notes,  and  there  is  a dictionary 
appended  which  comprises  all  the  words  in 
the  text,  and  a classified  list  of  many  words 
common  to  both  the  German  and  the  English 
languages. 


Cfoitnr’s  IMmicnl  Utrorfr. 


POLITICAL 

OUR  Record  is  closed  on  the  22d  of  Septem- 
ber.— State  elections  have  been  held  in 
California,  Kentucky,  and  Maine.  In  Califor- 
nia the  Republicans  elected  three  Congress- 
men, and  the  Working-men’s  party  elected  its 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  San  Francisco.  In  Ken- 
tucky, Mr.  Blackburn,  the  Democratic  candi- 
date for  Governor,  received  a majority  of  43,917. 
In  Maine,  the  result  of  the  contest  for  the  Gov- 
ernorship will  have  to  be  decided  by  the  Leg- 
islature, in  both  branches  of  which  the  Repub- 
licans have  gained  a majority. 

State  political  Conventions  have  been  held 
as  follows : New  York  Greenback,  at  Utica,  Au- 
gust 29,  nominating  Harris  Lewis  for  Govern- 
or; Minnesota  Republican,  at  St.  Paul,  Sep- 
tember 2,  nominating  John  S.  Pillsbury  for 
Governor;  New  York  Republican,  at  Saratoga, 
September  3,  nominating  Alonzo  B.  Cornell  for 
Governor;  New  York  Prohibitionist,  at  Syra- 
cuse, September  3,  nominating  John  W.  Meares 
for  Governor ; Wisconsin  Democratic,  at  Madi- 
son, nominating  Alexander  Mitchell  for  Gov- 
ernor ; Maryland  Greenback,  at  Baltimore,  Sep- 
tember 10,  nominating  Howard  Meeks  for 
Governor;  Nebraska  Democratic,  at  Lincoln, 
September  10,  nominating  Eiger  Wakely  for 
Supreme  Judge ; New  York  Democratic,  at  Syr- 
acuse, September  11,  renominating  Governor 


14  Moy  O'Brien,  A Tale  of  Irish  Life.  By  “MeluMne.” 
41  Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  60.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

16  The  Afghan's  Knife . A Novel.  By  Robkrt  Armi- 
tage  Sternpale.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp. 
81.  New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

17  Framley  Parsonage.  A Novel.  By  Ahthoxy  Trol- 
nopR.  “ Franklin  Square  Library.”  4to,  pp.  9S.  New 
York : Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  German  Principia.  Part  IT.  A First  German 
Beading-Book . Containing  Anecdotes,  Fables,  Natural 
History,  German  Histoiw,  and  Specimens  of  German  Lit- 
erature, with  Grammatical  Questions  and  Notes,  and  a 
Dictionary.  12mo,  pp.  263.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers. 


Robinson ; New  York  Tammany,  at  Syracuse, 
September  11,  nominating  John  Kelly;  Mary- 
land Republican,  at  Baltimore,  September  12, 
nominating  James  A.  Gary  for  Governor;  Mas- 
sachusetts Republican,  at  Worcester,  Septem- 
ber 15,  nominating  John  D.  Long  for  Governor. 

Early  in  September  the  British  embassy  at 
Cabool,  Afghanistan,  was  attacked  by  revolt- 
ing Afghan  troops,  and  all  the  officers  were 
killed.  The  embassy  arrived  in  Cabool  July 
24,  with  Major  Cavagnari  at  its  head.  British 
troops  have  been  ordered  to  Cabool.  This  re- 
volt was  followed  by  another  at  Herat,  where 
the  Afghau  troops  plundered  and  burned  the 
governor’s  house  and  murdered  their  general, 
who  was  a friend  and  supporter  of  the  Ameer. 

The  Zulu  king,  Cetywayo,  was  captured  by 
the  British  detachment  under  Major  Martcr, 
August  28.  This  practically  terminates  the 
Zulu  war. 

DISASTERS. 

September  17. — Burning  of  a tenement-lionse 
in  South  Boston,  Massachusetts.  Five  lives 
lost. 

September  12. — Colliery  explosion  at  Leycett, 
England.  Five  lives  lost. 

OBITUARY. 

August  31. — At  New  Orleans,  General  John 
B.  Hood,  aged  forty-eight  years. 

September  7. — At  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  William 
M.  Hunt,  the  artist,  aged  fifty-five  years. 

September  18. — In  New  York  city,  Daniel 
Drew,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

August  27. — At  Hampstead,  England,  Sir 
Rowland  Hill,  the  promoter  of  the  cheap  post- 
age reform,  aged  eighty-four  years. 

September  18. — At  Paris,  France,  Yiollet-le- 
Duc,  the  well-known  architect,  aged  sixty-five 
years. 

September  20. — In  Berlin,  Prussia,  the  Rev. 
Joseph  P.  Thompson,  D.D.,  aged  sixty  years. 
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IN  a flourishing  young  city  of  Michigan  lives 
a worthy  man  who  has  hatl  tho  misfortune 
to  be  a widower  three  times,  and  is  now  living 
with  his  fourth  wife,  who  has  two  boys  by  a 
former  marriage.  These  have  been  taught  to 
call  the  step-father  “ pa.”  While  entertaining 
company  at  tea  a few  evenings  since,  an  aggra- 
vated case  of  divorce  became  the  topic  of  con- 
versation. A lady  expressed  herself  emphatic- 
ally against  divorces,  quoting  several  passages 
of  Scripture,  and  concluding  with  this:  “And 
St.  Paul  says  he  that  putteth  away  his  wife 
commits  a grievous  sin.” 

At  this,  the  oldest  boy,  having  duly  filled  his 
stomach,  suddenly  took  in  the  whole  subject  by 
saying,  “Why,  pa  has  put  away  three  or  four 
on  'em,  and  he’s  a deacon , too  /” 

That  will  do  for  Michigan. 


The  late  McKean  Buchanan,  though  not  very 
distinguished  as  an  actor,  assumed  the  tone  of 
an  artist  of  the  first  class.  It  is  said  of  him 
that  at  one  time  his  valet  came  to  him  while 
at  breakfast  in  a hotel,  and  after  reminding 
him  of  engagements  that  would  keep  him  oc- 
cupied all  the  morning,  suggested  that  in  order 
to  save  time  he  should  order  dinner  at  once. 
“ What  will  you  have,  Sir  ?”  inquired  the  valet. 

“ What  do  I play  to-night !”  asked  Buchanan. 

“ Richard,  Sir,”  was  the  response. 

“ Then  order  roast  beef,  very  rare.” 

. A wonder-stricken  youth  sitting  near  the 
tragedian,  and  who  was  profoundly  impressed 
by  the  near  presence  of  the  actor,  timidly  re- 
marked : “ Excuse  me,  Mr.  Buchanan,  but  what 
do  you  eat  before  playing  Claude  Melnotte  ?” 

“ Waffles,  Sir— waffles,”  responded  Buchanan, 
in  his  most  pompous  tone. 


This  shocking  specimen  of  discourtesy  oc- 
curred recently  in  North  Adams,  one  of  the 
leading  manufacturing  towns  in  Massachu- 
setts. A colporteur  entered  one  of  the  manu- 
factories, and  asked  the  gentleman  who  seemed 
to  be  the  head  man  of  the  concern,  “May  I 
leave  some  tracts  f” 

“ Certainly,”  replied  the  old  gentleman ; 
“but  please  to  leave  them  with  the  heels  to- 
ward the  door.” 


Thus  writes  a friend  in  Washington  County, 
Mississippi: 

“You  of  course  know  that  this  is  a part  of 
the  great  Mississippi  Valley  liable  to  annual 
inundation  from  the  Father  of  Waters,  whose 
feats  in  this  respect  our  government  is  seeking 
to  check.  In  this  alluvial  bottom  dwells  old 

Jesse  D , noted  for  his  quaint  speeches  and 

imperturbable  manner.  On  one  occasion  Jesse 
was  witness  in  a case  with  which  the  moisture 
or  aridity  of  the  soil  had  not  the  remotest  con- 
nection, but  notwithstanding  this,  he  prefaced 
his  answer  to  every  question  with  the  irrele- 


vant remark,  ‘Wa'al,  I war  desperately  over- 
flowed that  year.’  Becoming  a little  annoyed 
by  the  constant  repetition  of  this  remark,  the 
examining  counsel  finally  said,  in  a rather 

sneering  tone,  ‘ Mr.  D , will  you  please  state 

to  the  Court  and  jury  what  you  mean  by  be- 
ing “ desp'rately  overflowed”  !'  Straigh  tening 
himself  up  to  his  full  height  (six  feet  three), 
with  a drawl  of  corresponding  length,  he  re- 
plied: ‘Wa'al,  Sir,  I mean  by  that  thar  war 
too  much  water  for  wagonin’,  and  not  enough  for 
boatin’.’  The  counsel  gave  it  up.” 


A Grand  Rapids  (Michigan ) druggist  writes: 
“A  lady  Sabbath-school  teacher  in  a country 
school  called  in  at  our  store  and  inquired  for 
some  Sabbath-school  cards.  I inquired  how 
many  she  wanted.  She  replied : ‘ I don't  know, 
but  anyway  I'll  take  part  of  a deck.”’ 


A clerical  friend  in  Marion  County,  Indi- 
ana, sends  to  the  Drawer  the  following  mar- 
riage notice,  w hich  appeared  more  than  forty 
years  ago  in  a paper  in  his  possession : 

Married,  on  the , by  the  Rev.  Mr. , Mr.  George 

Music  and  Miss  Katharine  Hawk. 

The  magic  of  Music,  we  often  have  heard, 

Con  lull  the  wild  passions  to  rest; 

But  who  ever  thought  of  it’s  luring  a bird 
So  shy  as  a Hawk  from  her  nest? 


Speaking  of  religions  matters,  a clergyman 
said  not  long  ago  that  he  once  visited  a lady 
of  his  parish  who  had  jnst  lost  her  husband,  in 
order  to  offer  consolation,  and  upon  her  earnest 
inquiries  as  to  the  reunion  of  families  in  heav- 
en, he  strongly  asserted  bis  belief  in  that  fact ; 
and  when  she  asked  with  anxiety  w'hcther  any 
time  mnst  elapse  before  friends  would  be  able 
to  find  each  other  in  the  next  world,  he  em- 
phatically said,  “No!  they  will  be  united  at 
once.”  He  was  thinking  of  the  happiness  of 
being  able  to  offer  tbo  relief  of  such  faith, 
when  she  broke  in  upon  bis  meditations  by 
exclaiming,  sadly,  “ Well,  his  first  wife  has  got 
him,  then,  by  this  time  P’ 


From  Exeter,  New  Hampshire,  comes  this  to 
the  Drawer: 

For  study  of  character  and  individual  pe- 
culiarities there  is  no  better  field  than  a coun- 
try prayer-meeting  of  the  good  old-fasbionod 
style,  where  every'  brother  is  expected  to  tell 
bis  experience,  and  “ Mear”  and  “ Windham” 
are  not  yet  superseded  by  Moody  and  Sankey 
tunes.  In  the  town  of one  is  held  regu- 

larly, at  which  Uncle  Pete,  an  octogenarian 
darky,  often  bolds  forth,  and  in  the  genuine 
South  Ca'lina  dialect.  One  evening  Pete  rose, 
and  leaning  on  the  seat  in  front,  began  an  ex- 
hortation, in  a quavering  voice,  against  skep- 
ticism, and  concluded  with  this  illustration: 
“ Some  folks  has  lots  of  trouble  'bout  de  Trin- 
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ity.  Now  it’s  all  as  plain  as  day.  Jes  look  at 
dis,  breddren : S’pose  yer  goes  out  to  sea  in  a 
ship,  and  yer  ties  a bucket  to  a rope,  and  t’rows 
it  overboard.  Now,  in  course,  it  fills,  and  de 
water’s  in  de  bucket , and  de  bucket’s  in  de  sea . 
Jes  like  de  Trinity — one’s  in  t’other,  aud  t’oth- 
eFs  in  one.” 


Some  nine  years  ago  Mr. brought  a suit 

against  the  South  Carolina  Railroad  for  dam- 
ages to  his  property.  Losing  it  in  the  Superi- 
or Court,  he  carried  it  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  he  represented  his  own  cause,  and  began 
bis  argument  by  saying,  “May  it  please  the 
Court,  there  is  an  old  French  adage  which 
says,  ‘ A man  who  is  his  own  lawyer  hath  a 
fool  for  a client.’”  The  following  Tuesday 
the  Supreme  Court  pronounced  its  decision, 
adverse  to  Mr. , who,  being  then  in  Augus- 

ta, was  telegraphed  to  by  his  friend  Judge 
McLaws,  as  follows : “Judgment  for  defendant 
in  error.  French  adage  affirmed  by  Supreme 
Court.” 


A Southern  gentleman  informs  the  Drawer 
that,  many  years  ago,  while  engaged  in  the 
commission  business  at  Appalachicola,  he  had 
shipped  to  him  by  one  of  the  river  boats  fifty 
bales  of  cotton — the  crop  of  an  up-country 
planter.  “The  boat  snagged  and  sunk,  and 
he,  hearing  the  report  of  the  disaster,  wrote  me 
that  if  his  cotton  was  i wraked,’  I was  to  in- 
sure it  for  seventy  dollars  a bale ; but  if  not 
‘wraked,’  then  only  to  insure  it  for  fifty  dol- 
lars a bale,  and  to  write  him  immediately, 
whichever  I did,” 

It  is  by  this  simple,  easy  process  that  the 
“honest  old  planted’  sometimes  seeks  to  sell 
his  “crap”  to  the  confiding  insurance  man. 


How  doth  the  jaundiced  Englishman  reluct 
at  joining  with  the  free  American  in  celebra- 
ting the  ever-meraorable  “Fourth”!  Thus  it 
was  that  a Briton  living  in  San  Francisco  ex- 
cused himself  for  keeping  his  store  open  by  say- 
ing to  the  good  republican  who  remonstrated 
with  him : “ Oh,  ye  know,  I didn’t  have  to  wait 
for  the  4th  of  any  beastly  month  to  get  my  in- 
dependence, ye  know.  Never  was  a slave,  or 
anything  of  that  sort,  ye  know.  Pleasant 
day,  though,  isn’t  it  t” 


The  late  Colonel  Samuel  H.  Black  was  a na- 
tive of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  He  served 
with  distinction  as  lieutenant-colonel  in  one 
of  the  Pennsylvania  regiments  in  the  Mexi- 
can war,  was  afterward  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Buchanan  Governor  of  Nebraska,  and 
was  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  in  Virginia 
during  the  recent  rebellion.  He  was  a gal- 
laut  soldier  and  an  able  lawyer.  At  one  time, 
when  arguing  a case  with  great  vehemence  be- 
fore Judge  P , he  cited  a decision  of  the  Su- 

preme Court,  which  he  insisted  clearly  settled 
the  matter  in  favor  of  his  clieut.  The  judge 
remarked : “ Why,  colonel,  you  cited  this  case 


yesterday  in  Brown  r.  Whittaker,  and  on  the 
argument  applied  the  principle  precisely  the 
other  way.”  The  colonel,  with  a comic  bewib 
derment  of  face,  after  a little  hesitation,  re- 
plied : “ I hope  your  honor  will  remember  my 
virtues  only,  and  with  Christian  charity  over- 
look my  vices.”  


The  spiritual  interests  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  P were  in  charge  of  the 

venerable  Dr.  H , whose  ministerial  life 

was  spent  with  that  aristocratic  congregation- 

jimmy  S was  for  many  years  the  sexton, 

and  was  regarded  by  the  members  as  an  indis- 
pensable fixture.  He  was  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  a Presbyterian  of  the  deepest  azure ; 
and  though  limited  in  education,  was  esteemed 
for  his  honesty  and  truthfulness.  Jimmy  fell 
sick,  and  as  he  was  somewhat  advanced  in 
years,  concluded  lie  was  about  to  die.  He 
sent  for  Dr.  — 5 — , a physician  and  member  of 
the  churcb,  who  responded  to  the  call,  ac- 
companied by  the  minister,  both  of  whom 
manifested  much  interest  in  his  recovery. 
The  doctor  diagnosed,  and  gave  a prescription, 
and  when  they  were  about  to  leave,  said.  “Jim- 
my, you  are  not  in  a dangerous  condition,  so 
don’t  be  frightened.  You  may  live  to  dig  both 
our  graves  yet.”  Jimmy,  in  the  innocence  of 
his  heart,  replied,  “ If  it  is  the  Almighty’s  wall, 
gintlemen,  I’d  beplased  to  do  it  viry  soon,” 


TnE  Drawer  has  the  honor  to  present  to  the 
lovers  of  excessive  humor  the  following,  which 
is  the  twenty-first  anecdote  in  Taylor’s  Wit 
and  Mirth , edited  by  Mr.  W.  Carew  Hazlitt : 

A country  fellow,  who  had  not  walked  much  in  streets 
that  were  paved,  came  to  London,  where  a dog  came  snd- 
denly  out  of  a house,  and  furiously  ran  at  him.  The  fel- 
low stooped  to  take  np  a stone  to  cast  at  the  dog,  ami 
finding  them  all  fast  rammed  or  paved  in  the  ground, 
quoth  he:  “What  a strange  country  am  I in,  where  Ihe 
people  tie  up  the  stones  and  let  the  dogs  loose !” 


A clerical  friend  in  Kansas,  and  former 
contributor  to  the  Drawer,  sends  the  following : 

“ Ministers  sometimes  find  it  easier  to  preach 
than  to  practice,  as  I know,  for  I am  a minis- 
ter. We  were  lately  ordaining  a young  min- 
ister who  was  supposed  to  have  a luxuriant 
imagination  which  needed  to  l>e  held  in  check. 
The  ‘charge’  was  given  by  a sedate  Scotch- 
man past  fifty,  who  said  to  the  candidate, 
‘ Preach  the  Gospel.  Don’t  quote  poetry,  but 

4 Tell  the  old,  old  story 
Of  Jesus  and  his  love.1” 


The  Life  of  Charles  Lever , recently  published 
by  Harper  and  Brothers,  is  full  of  pleasant  an- 
ecdote and  reminiscence.  This  one  is  very 
neat : While  consul  at  Trieste,  Lever  had  ac- 
companied his  daughter  to  London.  Lord 
Lytton,  hearing  of  his  arrival,  invited  him  to 
dinner.  “ Ah,  Lever,”  said  he,  greeting  him, 
“so  glad  you  were  able  to  come!  You  will 
meet  your  chief,  Clarendon”  (then  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs).  Now  Lever  hod  omitted  the 
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formality  of  applying  for  leave.  "I  fear  I 
must  retire ; my  nose  is  bleeding,”  be  replied, 
making  for  the  door,  which  at  that  instant 
opened,  Lord  Clarendon  being  announced. 
After  shaking  hands  with  the  host,  his  lord- 
ship espied  Lever  before  he  could  make  good 
Lis  retreat.  “Ah,  Mr.  Lever,  I didn’t  know 
you  were  in  England ; I didn’t  even  know  you 
Lad  asked  for  leave.”  “No-o-no,  my  lord,” 
stammered  the  witty  novelist ; “ I thought  it 
would  bo  more  respectful  to  your  lordship  to 
come  and  ask  for  it  in  person.” 


Tins  conies  to  us  as  a fresh  anecdote  of  Fa- 
ther Taylor,  the  famous  sailor-preacher  of  Bos- 
ton. At  one  of  his  prayer-meetings  an  opu- 
lent merchant  came  in  to  honor  the  meeting. 
He  spoke  a few  words  extolling  the  kindness 
of  the  Boston  people  in  aiding  Mr.  Taylor  to 
buiid  his  chapel,  and  their  consideration  of 
poor  sailors.  As  soon  as  the  great  man  had 
finished,  Father  Taylor  quietly  asked : “ Is  there 
any  other  old  sinner  from  up  towu  who  would 
like  to  say  a word  before  wo  go  on  with  the 
meeting  f”  No  other  old  sinner  responded. 


The  following  pleasant  thing  in  the  way 
of  definition  occurred  a few  days  since  in  one 
of  the  public  schools  of  a city  in  Massachusetts. 

A member  of  the  committee,  Captain , was 

visiting  the  school,  and  the  class  having  read 
from  Webster’s  address  at  Plymouth,  the  cap- 
tain asked  the  class,  “ Who  was  Webster!” 

One  boy  said  “ a statesman,”  another  “ an 
orator.” 

“ But  what  is  a statesman  t”  asked  the  cap- 
tain. 

“ A man  who  goes  around  making  speeches,” 
answered  a boy. 

“ That  is  not  quite  right,”  replied  the  cap- 
tain ; “I  go  around  sometimes  making  speech- 
es, but  I am  not  a statesman.” 

A bright  little  fellow  spoke  up:  “/know. 
It  is  a man  who  goes  around  making  good 
speeches.”  

The  Rev.  George  Trask,  of  Massachusetts, 
was  noted  throughout  the  State  as  an  able 
aud  eloquent  lecturer  against  tobacco  and  all 
intoxicating  drinks. . At  one  time  he  had  ad- 
dressed a large  and  attentive  audience,  and, 
among  other  things,  said  in  his  lecture  that 
no  man  habitually  using  tobacco  and  whiskey 
could  expect  to  live  more  than  five  or  six  years 
after  beginning  to  use  them.  Aud  so  earnest 
and  positive  was  he  in  his  address,  and  so  at- 
tentive his  audience,  that  at  its  close  he  con- 
fidently challenged  any  reply,  and  invited  any 
questions  on  the  subject.  After  a moment’s 
silence  a man  rose  and  said : 

“I  like  what  you  have  said, Mr. Trask,  but 
I would  like  to  ask  a question.  One  of  my 
neighbors  is  an  old  man,  some  seventy-five 
years  old,  and  he  has  used  both  tobacco  and 
whiskey — all  he  could  get — ever  since  he  was 
thirty  years  old,  that  is,  for  some  forty-five 


years.  How  do  you  reconcile  that  with  what 
you  said,  that  a man  using  both  tobacco  and 
whiskey  couldn’t  live  more  than  five  or  six 
years  T” 

Mr.  Trask  was  somewhat  startled,  and  to 
gain  time  for  collecting  his  thoughts,  began 
asking  some  questions. 

“ How  old  did  you  say  the  man  was  ?” 

“ Some  seventy-five  years.” 

“And  he  has  been  using  both  tobacco  and 
whiskey  ever  since  he  wras  thirty  T” 

“Yes,  using  them  constantly  aud  freely.” 

“Well,  what  kind  of  a man  is  he  ! Does  he 
seem  to  take  much  interest  in  business,  or  in 
anything  that’s  goiug  on  ?” 

“ Wa’al,  no,  I don’t  think  he  does.” 

“ Does  lie  seem  to  love  anybody  f” 

“Wa’al,  no.” 

“ Does  he  seem  to  hate  anybody  ?” 

“ No,  I don’t  think  he  does ; he  seems  kiuder 
indifferent  to  everything.” 

“ Well,”  said  Mr.  Trask,  who  by  this  time  had 
gathered  up  his  wits,  “ your  old  man  has  evident- 
ly been  dead  for  some  forty  yearSj  and  the  only  mis- 
take you've  made  is  that  you  did  not  bui'y  him .” 

Amid  the  shout  of  laughter  that  rose  upon 
the  answer,  the  audience  broke  up,  and  Mr. 
Trask  was  relieved. 


An  old  gentleman  in  Centre  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, when  on  his  death-bed  called  in  Dr. 

R , one  of  the  best-read  practitioners  in 

the  country.  When  the  doctor  arrived,  the 
patient  informed  him  that  he  was  not  going 
to  take  any  of  his  medicine,  but  he  wanted  to 
know  when  he  w’as  going  to  die.  After  a 
proper  diagnosis,  the  doctor  informed  his  pa- 
tient that  ho  was  very  ill,  and  could  not  live 
long  unless  he  took  medicine. 

“ Well,  I won’t  take  any  of  your  medicine  ; 
but  can’t  you  tell  mb  just  how  long  I can 
live  !”  was  the  reply. 

“No,  I can’t  tell  that.” 

“ Well,  you  call  again  to-morrow.  Your  bill 
will  be  paid,  but  I won’t  take  any  of  your 
medicine.” 

The  doctor  called  next  day,  as  requested, 
and  found  his  patieut  rapidly  declining,  when 
the  following  conversation  occurred : 

Patient.  “Well,  doctor,  can  you  tell  me 
now  how  long  I am  going  to  live,!” 

Doctor.  “ No,  I can  not  tell  yet  exactly ; 
but  you  can  not  live  long  unless  you  take 
medicine.” 

Patient.  “Well,  I won’t  take  any  of  your 
medicine ; but  you  come  again  to-morrow. 

Your  bill  will  be  paid.” 

Again,  on  the  next  day,  the  doctor  was  at 
the  sick  man’s  side,  and  they  conversed  as  fol- 
lows: 

Patient.  “Well,  doctor,  can  you  tell  me 
now  how  long  I am  going  to  live!” 

Doctor.  “ You  will  die,  Sir,  inside  of  twen- 
ty-four hours,  if  you  don’t  take  medicine.” 

Patient.  “Well,  I won’t  take  your  medi- 
cine. You  can  go  now.  I can  die  without  you . 
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Your  bill  will  be  paid  when  I aw  gone.  Fare- 
well* doc  to*/' 

Aiul  inside  of  the  prescribed  time  the  old 
gentleman  passed  from  earth. 

This  same  doctor  at  one  time  was  called 
upon  to  give  the  necessary  certificate  to  so- 
core  the  admission  of  a young  man  to  the  in- 
sane asylum.  After  the  necessary  exami na- 
tion he  handed  the  required  certificate  to  the 
father  of  the  young  man,  accompanied  by  bis 
bill  of  five  dollars.  The  father  complained  of 
the  bill  as  excessive,  whereupon  the  doctor 


scopio  niggardliness  of  a miser  of  bis  acquaint- 
ance, said,  “I  believe  lie  would  be  willing  to 
take  the  beam  out  of  his  own  eye  if  he  know 
he  could  sell  the  timber!? 


Thanks  to  a friend  in  Colorado  for  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  of  the  late  Bishop  K&sthurii : 

The  late  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  while  on 
a visit  to  ono  of  his  parishes  in  the  Connect  lent 
Volley,  w as  vexed  in  bis  righteous  soul  fit  tho 
sight  of  what  lie  considered  as  germs  of  Ko- 
munisrn.  In  one  of  the  side  rooms  of  tho 
church  were  the  faded  floral  Easter  mottoes 
and  emblems:  there  were 
crosses,  crowns,  and  other 
tokens  of  the  dreadful 
scarlet  woman's  presence. 
During  the  celcbmiiou 
of  service  the  suspicions 
which  had  been  previous- 
ly aroused  were  abundant- 
ly confirmed  ; for  when  the 
Creed  was  rehearsed, many 
of  the  congregation,  at 
the  name  of  Jesus,  bowed 
very  low.  It  should  be 
remarked  here  that  in 
that  particular  parish,  ns 
in  all  other  Massachusetts 
parishes,  all  kinds  of  views 
were  represented;  auvl  so, 
at  that  particular  arti- 
cle in  the  Creed,  while 
some  bowed  tlieir  heads 
exceedingly  low,  others 
stood  up  straight,  ami 
others  still,  to  show  their 
Geneva  tendencies,  if  any- 
thing, bent  over  hack  ward. 
Still,  there  were  the  terri- 
ble majority,  who  bowed 
*w&y  down.  The  excellent 
bishop  was  greatly  moved* 
Hero  was  an  evil,  and  lie, 
by  the  terms  of  his  office, 
was  In  duty  bound  to 
rebuke  it.  The  occasion 
offered  at  the  afternoon 
catechising  of  the  Sunday- 
school.  The  Creed  was  re- 
hearsed in  its  proper  place,  and  the  parishion- 
ers, largely  represented,  united  with  tho  mem- 
bers of  the  school  in  saying  it.  And  now  came 
tho  bishop's  turn. 

“ Children,”  he  said,  *'  what  do  we  do  in  the 
Creed  when  we  come  to  the  name  of  our  bless- 
ed Redeemer!” 

“ We  always  bow  the  head,”  was  the  reply. 

“ Yes,  children,  and  that  is  perfectly  right,” 
was  tho  episcopal  response.  44  We  should  al- 
ways bow  our  heads  iu  the  Creed  at  that  sa- 
cred name.  But  I observed  this  morning  that 
there  are  some  people  in  this  congregation  who 
get  their  heads  down, and  keep  them  down  all 
the  way  through  the  Virgin  Mary  and  Pontius 
Pilate / 


it  was  nrr  tkstxrday  me  called  mk  * little  buttercup, 

8CK)IS  AS  THOIUII  TEARS  HAD  PASSED  SINCE  THEN." 


said,  u Oh,  just  x,aY  nie  that  I°r  ibis  one,  and 
1 Kill  giv*  you  a certificate  for  all  the  other  mem- 
ber* of  your  family  for  nothing.” 


Tim  rather  funny  advertisement  recently 
appeared  iu  a Loudon  paper: 

A 0001)  plain  cook  wonted— a singer  preferred— at  a 
■***  country  rectory. 

On  this  being  shown  to  a deplorable  mis- 
creant who  had  tho  misfortune  to  he  n friend 
of  Edmund  Ynfcea,  lie  suggested  that  the  rev- 
erend gentleman  might  like  Grisi  cooking,  and 
X>rofcr  Patti’s  to  any  other  entree*. 


How  capital  was  the  observation  of  a witty 
gentleman  who,  desiring  to  express  the  micro- 
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